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THE  QUEEN'S  LETTER  —  DIS- 
TRESS  (IRELAND).l  Lord  CUm- 
aary  begged  to  ask  of  the  noble  Duke 
opposite,  whether  any  part  of  the  money  col- 
lected under  the  Queen's  Letter,  would  be 
distribiited  amongst  the  people  of  Ireland  ? 
The  Duke  of  WeUxngton  was  unable  to 
answer  the  question,  no  notice  having 
been  gmn  by  the  noble  Lord  of  his  inten- 
tbtt  to  mnke  the  inquiry.  He  would 
gife  dM  Mble  Lord  the  information  which 


be  required  at  the  next  sitting  of  the 
House. 

Lord  Fitzgerald  thought  that  the  noble 
Lord,  before  he  repeated  his  question, 
should  consider  its  tendency.  The  in- 
quiry which  he  made  was  in  effect,  whe- 
ther subscriptions  made  in  England  and 
Wales,  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  should  be  expended 
amongst  the  poor  of  Ireland.  Such  a  pro- 
position ought  to  be  well  considered  before 
it  was  suggested  to  the  House. 

Lord  Chncurry  said,  that  subscriptions 
had  been  made  in  Ireland,  which  had 
been  found  to  be  totally  inadequate  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  people.  Those 
wants  were  of  the  most  melancholy  de- 
scription, and  were  chiefly  owing  to  the 
income  of  gentlemen  being  spent  out  of 
the  country. 

Income  (Property)  Tax.]  The  Earl 
of  Radnor  said,  that  before  the  Order  of 
the  Day  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Pro- 
perty Tax  Bill  was  proposed,  he  would 
beg  to  put  one  or  two  questions  on  mat- 
ters of  detail,  to  which  he  thought  answers 
would  be  desirable.     He  found  that  in 
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schedule  B  of  this  bill  the  duties  assessed 
on  income  were  different  from  those  as- 
sessed under  any  of  the  other  schedules. 
Schedules  A,  C,  and  D  required  a  duty  of 
7d,  in  the  pound,  but  in  schedule  B,  which 
referred  to  lands,  &c.  in  England  and 
Scotland,  3J(i.  in  the  pound  was  to  bt 
taken  on  the  former,  and  2|cf.  in  the  pound 
on  the  latter.  He  desired  to  know  on 
what  principle  these  schedules  had  been 
framed,  and  what  was  the  reason  why  a 
distinction  had  been  drawn  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  ? 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  said,  that  under  the 
old  law,  passed  in  1806,  but  continued  in 
operation  down  to  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
charges  on  tenants'  lands  had  been  less 
than  those  on  the  landlord's  income.  The 
tenant's  profit  was  supposed  to  be  two- 
thirds  the  amount  of  that  of  the  landlord ; 
but  in  this  bill  it  had  been  placed  at  one- 
half  the  rent,  because  the  former  estimate 
had  been  considered  to  be  too  high.  In 
answer  to  the  second  question  of  the  noble 
Earl,  he  had  to  say,  that  in  England  the 
tenant,  in  addition  to  his  rent,  paid  the 
tithes  and  rates,  but  in  Scqtland  these 
charges  were  paid  by  the  landlord ;  in 
consequence  of  this  circumstance,  the  rent 
was  higher  in  a  proportionate  degree  in 
Scotland  than  in  England,  and  therefore 
the  assessment  was  lower  in  its  amount  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter  place. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor :  Then  the  reason 
why  this  new  system  had  been  adopted, 
was  because  it  was  not  exactly  the  same 
as  that  which  had  existed  under  the  former 
Act. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  Income  Tax  Bill  was  read. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  said,  that  it  was  now 
his  duty  to  address  their  Lordships,  and  to 
state  to  them  the  grounds  upon  which  her 
Majesty's  Government  had  felt  themselves 
called  upon  to  propose  to  Parliament  a 
measure  for  the  imposition  of  a  tax  upon 
income  ;  and  he  had  to  express  his  sincere 
personal  regret  that  he  should  have  been 
in  any  way  the  cause  of  the  postponement 
of  the  explanation  of  this  measure  until 
this  period  of  the  proceedings,  and  more 
especially  on  account  of  the  interest  which 
their  Lordships  must  take  in  a  measure  of 
80  much  importance,  and  so  materially 
affecting  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
measure  was  one  which  was  undoubtedly 
open  to  many  grave  objections,  and  while 
in  the  opinion  of  many  persons  it  was  alto- 
gether   unjustifiable,   was  certainly,  ac- 


cording to  his  view,  justifiable  only  on  the 
ground  of  the  strongest  necessity.  He 
feared  he  might  be  compelled,  in  the 
course  of  what  he  had  to  state  to  their 
Lordships,  to  draw  more  largely  upon 
their  attention  than  it  was  at  any  time 
agreeable  to  him,  or  than  he  had  any 
right  to  expect  their  Lordships  would  wil- 
lingly  grant.  He  would  endeavour  to 
compress  what  he  had  to  state  within  the 
narrowest  compass,  by  treating  the  sub- 
ject as  a  matter  of  business,  and  by  en- 
deavouring to  avoid,  and  he  hoped  suc- 
cessfully, the  introduction  of  any  topic 
likely  to  lead  their  Lordships  from  the 
immediate  subject  of  the  bill  itself  which 
was  now  under  consideration.  The  first 
thing  which  it  was  his  duty  to  bring  before 
their  Lordships  was  the  actual  state  and 
condition  of  our  finances,  that  being  the 
basis  upon  which  he  placed  the  case  of 
necessity  which  he  should  endeavour  to 
make  out.  It  appeared  by  documents  on 
the  Table  of  Parliament,  that  for  the  last 
five  years  there  had  been  a  successively 
increasing  deficiency  in  the  revenue  of  the 
country  in  each  year,  as  compared  with 
that  which  preceded  it.  The  total  amount 
of  this  deficiency,  in  the  course  of  five 
years,  was  no  less  than  7,308,000/.,  and 
that  had  been  incurred  in  the  following 
ratio.  On  the  first  of  these  years,  end- 
ing the  5th  April,  1838,  the  deficiency 
was  1,428,000/.;  in  the  following  year  it 
was  430,000/.;  then,  1,457,000/.;  then, 
1,851,000/.;  and  in  the  year  just  passed, 
ending  5th  April,  1842,  it  had  amounted 
to  2,139,000/.  The  deficiency,  their  Lord* 
ships  would  observe,  bad  been  larger  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  than  in  any  of  those 
which  preceded  it,  and  to  such  an  extent 
had  this  deficiency  increased,  that  it  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  three  years  which  were 
antecedent.  During  the  last  two  years, 
the  deficiency  was  3,990,000/.^  while  in 
the  three  antecedent  years  it  had  reached 
3,315,000/.  only,  This  alone,  he  con- 
fessed,  made  out  to  him  a  most  unsatisfac- 
tory position  for  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try, particularly  when  be  considered  the 
circumstances  m  which  the  country  had 
been  placed,  and  in  which  it  still  con- 
tinued to  be  placed,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  this  habitual  deficiency  of  its  in- 
come compared  to  its  expenditure,  as  he 
thought  it  must  be  called.  The  ansatis- 
factory  state  of  our  finances  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  position  in  which  we 
stood  at  present  with  respect  to  our  pros- 
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p«ctt  for  the  future.  Firat,  with  respect 
to  the  year  in  progress,  we  could  not  an- 
ticipate any  reduction  of  expenditure ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  would  be  found  impossible 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  present  year 
ending  April  1843,  without  adding  mate- 
rially to  the  deficiency  which  already  ex- 
isted. It  appeared  that  the  revenue  which 
the  Qovernment  might  calculate  upon  in 
the  present  year  could  not  be  taken  at 
more  than  48,350,000/.,  whereas  the  ex- 
penditure, reduced  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  for  he  believed  that  no  state- 
ment of  any  undue  or  unnecessary  ex- 
pense being  incurred  had  been  made, 
would  not  be  less  than  50,944,000/.  The 
deficiency,  therefore,  in  the  receipt*  as 
compared  with  the  expenditure,  was  not 
leas  than  2,594,000/.;  and  if  that  sum 
were  added  to  the  deficiency  which  had 
ahvady  arisen  in  antecedent  years,  it 
would  be  found  that  in  April,  1 843,  there 
would  have  existed  a  successive  deficiency 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  no  less  than 
9,902,000/.  In  order  that  their  Lordships 
might  be  enabled  fully  to  estimate  the  im- 

Crtance  of  this  deficiency,  he  might,  per* 
ps^  be  permitted  topoint  out  some  cireum- 
suoeea  connected  with  our  expenditure,  as 
regmrded  those  items  of  our  expenditure  to 
wbioh  it  was  attributable.  This  deficiency 
had  not  arisen  in  consequence  of  any  re* 
ductbn  in  the  amount  of  our  revenue, 
because  the  revenue  in  1842  had  been 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  antecedent 
years,  in  which  a  deficiency  had  arisen. 
That  increase,  there  was  no  doubt,  was 
oeeasioned  by  the  additional  taxation  of 
18409  which  did  not  fully  realise  the  ex- 
pectntions  which  had  been  formed  of  it, 
bet  which  did  produce  a  very  consi- 
dermUe  increase  in  the  amount  of  re- 
veooe.  In  the  current  year  her  Majesty's 
Government  had  thought  themselves  jus- 
tiied — not  taking  a  too  sanguine  view  of 
aflTaire*  bnt  upon  a  fair  consideration  only 
of  the  position  of  the  country — in  expect- 
iaf  that  the  amount  of  the  revenue  would 
ha  extended  to  48,350,000/.— a  sum  rather 
exceeding  that  of  the  last  year,  as  their 
Losdabipe  would  perceive.  It  did  not 
appeert  therefore,  that  the  deficiency 
which  existed  had  been  occasioned  by  po- 
sitive delialcation,  but  that  it  had  resulted 
astirely  from  the  increased  expenditure  of 
the  eoentry;  and  what  he  wished  to 
4iaw  oedtf  their  Lordships*  notice  was, 
^  pert  of  Ibe  expenditure  which  had  oc- 
WMifd  Ibif  foormous  increase  in  the 


f  demand  for  taxes.  It  was  not  from  the 
increase  of  the  charge  by  reason  of  the 
funded  or  the  unfunded  debt  of  the  country 
that  this  expenditure  had  occurred,  be- 
cause in  the  year  ending;  April,  1843,  the 
sum  required  in  respect  of  the  public 
debt  of  the  country  would  be  much  less 
than  in  any  antecedent  year,  but  it  had 
arisen  entirely  from  those  great  sources 
of  public  expenditure  which  were  neces- 
sary for  maintaining  the  honour,  the  cha- 
racter, and  the  interests,  if  not  the  safety 
of  the  State ;  those  great  items  of  expen- 
diture which  were  requisite  in  respect  of 
our  military  establishments.  Let  their 
Lordships  see  the  extent  to  which  these 
branches  of  our  expenditure  had  increased. 
Ill  the  first  of  the  years  to  which  he  had 
referred*  that  was  in  1838,  the  actual 
charge  of  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance, 
amounted  to  12,827,000/.  In  the  follow- 
iog  year  the  charge  for  the  same  items  had 
arisen  to  13,273,000/.,  and  to  that  was  to 
be  added  the  sum  of  500,000/.,  which  had 
been  called  for  in  consequence  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  Canada,  a  sum  which 
was  not  included  in  the  general  vote,  but 
taken  as  a  separate  sum,  though  it  was 
applicable  to  the  same  species  of  service, 
and  originated  in  causes  with  which  that 
service  was  connected.  Adding  this 
amount  of  500,000/.  to  that  previously  re- 
ferred to,  the  total  amount  granted  in  this 
year  would  be  found  to  be  13,773,000/. 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  military  service 
of  the  country.  In  the  following  year  a 
sum  for  expenditure  in  the  North  Ame- 
rican colonies  was  again  called  for ;  the 
ordinary  expenditure  of  the  army,  navy, 
and  ordnance  amounted  to  13,763,000/., 
a  sum  greater  than  that  called  for  in  the 
previous  year,  and  to  this  was  to  be  added 
a  sum  of  715,000/.  granted  to  defray  the 
expenses  in  Canada,  making  a  total  of 
14,478.000/.  In  the  following  year  the 
sum  first  demanded  (^f  Parliament  was 
14,012,000/.-— the  Canadian  grant  was 
480,000/.,  and  now  commenced  a  new 
charge  in  respect  of  the  military  operations 
carried  on  in  China.  The  amount  paid 
in  that  year  (1841)  on  account  of  the 
China  expedition,  was  150,000/.;  and  ad- 
ding these  two  sums  to  the  ordinary  mili- 
tary expenses  of  the  country,  the  total  sum 
was  14,647,000/.  In  the  year  ending  April, 
1842,  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  army, 
navy,  and  ordnance,  were  14,705,000/. 
— an  amount  exceeding  that  of  the  or- 
dinary and  the  extraordinary  charges 
B2 
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of  the  previous  year,  and  of  each  of  the 
antecedent  years.  In  the  course  of  that 
year  the  Canadian  operations  required  an 
expenditure  of  220,000/.,  and  the  Chinese 
expedition  called  for  423^000/.,  and  this 
being  added  to  the  previously  mentioned 
sum  of  14,705,000/.,  raised  the  whole  mili. 
tary  charge  of  the  country  for  the  year  just 
past  to  no  less  a  sum  than  15>348,000/. 
Now  the  estimate  of  the  present  year  went 
on,  he  must  say^  progressively  increasing. 
For  the  ordinary  military  expenses  of  the 
country  a  sum  of  15,440,0P0/.  was  called 
for,  and  to  this  were  to  be  added  108,000/. 
on  account  of  Canada,  and  800,000/.  on 
account  of  China,  making  in  the  whole 
16,348,000/.  for  our  naval  and  military 
expenditure.  If  their  Lordships  compared 
this  sum  with  the  amount  required  at  the 
commencement  of  the  period,  when  this 
habitual  and  regular  deficiency  began  to 
occur,  they  would  find  that  there  was  an 
increase  of  no  less  than  3,521,000/.  He 
was  not  going,  and  he  was  sure  their  Lord- 
ships would  not  expect  him  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  the  circumstances  which 
had  occasioned  this  expenditure.  Parlia- 
ment had  sanctioned  it,  and  whatever 
opinion  any  individual  might  have  formed 
of  the  circumstances  which  had  occurred, 
a  conviction  prevailed,  he  believed  uni- 
versally throughout  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  state  of  things  was  such 
that  the  expenditure  could  not  have  been 
avoided ;  but,  though  at  first,  there  had 
appeared  to  be  some  reason  to  hope  that 
this  was  a  charge  transient  only  in  its 
nature,  and  that  the  country  might  look 
forward  to  its  being  shortly  removed,  un- 
fortunately experience  had  shown  that  any 
such  hopes  were  delusive,  and  that  the 
expenses  of  the  country  were  increasing 
instead  of  diminishing.  It  had  been  felt 
that,  although  the  amount  of  expenses  in 
any  succeeding  year  could  not  be  well  as- 
certained, yet  that  he  would  be  sanguine 
who  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  that 
any  material  diminution  of  the  necessary 
expenditure  which  had  arisen  would  take 
place,  and  therefore  it  was,  that  the  Go. 
vernment  felt  themselves  bound  to  con- 
sider the  actual  state  of  our  finances  as 
quite  incompatible  and  inconsistent  with 
the  notion  that  the  present  monetary  ar- 
rangements of  the  country  could  be  con- 
tinued. It  was  impossible  to  call  those 
operations  in  North  America,  or  on  the 
coast  of  Syria,  and  those  going  on  in 
China,  of  no  importance.    They  might  | 


not  be  operations  of  a  character  so  im« 
portant  and  so  glorious  in  their  results  tl 
those  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
see  twenty-five  years  ago ;  yet  they  were 
wars — they  were  operations  which  occa- 
sioned the  expenditure  of  war,  and  for 
that  expenditure  Parliament  was  as  much 
bound  to  provide,  as  if  the  country  were 
in  a  state  of  war  with  nations  nearer  to 
her.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  unable  to 
comprehend  the  distinction  which  some 
persons  had  attempted  to  draw,  that  be* 
cause  we  were  not  engaged  in  warfare 
with  some  European  powers,  we  were  to 
consider  ourselves  to  be  in  a  state  of 
peace.  With  respect  to  China,  he  thought 
that  there  were  no  grounds  for  believing^ 
that  even  after  we  had  got  rid  of  the  ope« 
ration  in  that  part  of  the  world — after  we 
had  disposed  of  those  sums  of  money  which 
had  been  provided  for  the  use  of  the  ex- 
pedition in  the  present  year— after  the  war 
which  was  now  carried  on  had  been  deter- 
mined, there  would  be  no  more  to  be  paid 
in  the  next  vear.  He  believed,  that  even 
when  this  should  be  done,  an  additional 
700,000/.  would  be  required  to  wind  up 
the  business  of  the  expedition,  and  any 
one  who  knew  anything  of  the  character 
of  the  Chinese,  and  the  peculiarity  of  their 
disposition,  must  be  aware,  that,  however 
they  might  appear  to  yield  to  foreign 
powers,  no  apparent  termination  of  hostili- 
ties or  settlement  of  existing  differences 
could  be  looked  apon  as  a  real  and  deci- 
sive conclusion  of  this  affair.  Looking, 
therefore,  at  these  items  of  additional  ex- 
penditure arising  from  causes,  which,  with, 
out  entering  into  criticisms  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  business  had  been  conducted 
by  the  Government  of  this  country,  he 
thought  that  there  was  sufficient  ground 
for  a  belief  that  the  expenses  which  must 
be  incurred  were  entirely  beyond  the  coum 
trol  of  Parliament.  It  might  have  been 
imagined,  and  the  belief  was  entertained 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
that  the  affairs  of  Canada  would  shortly 
cease  to  call  for  the  intervention  of  the 
British  Government;  but  the  causes  for 
additional  expenditure  still  existed,  and 
though  a  sum  of  108,000/.  only  was  re- 
quired this  year,  who  was  to  say,  that  in 
another  year  the  charge  under  this  head 
would  altogether  cease  ?  But,  as  he  had 
already  stated  to  the  House,  the  Govern- 
ment was  now  left  with  a  total  deficit  of 
nearly  10,000,000/.  There  was  no  cer- 
tainty that  this  deficiency  would  be  re- 
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moved  by  any  fortunate  concurrence  of 
events,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  was  the 
basis  on  which  the  argument  of  the  neces- 
sity of  imposing  this  new  tax  should  stand. 
This  necessity  might  be  said  to  be  com- 
posed of  three  elements.  First,  the  equali- 
zation of  the  receipts  of  the  country  with 
Its  expenditure.  Secondly,  the  necessity 
of  endeavouring  to  revise  upon  some  sys- 
tem the  heterogeneous  mass  of  our  import 
duties ;  and,  thirdly,  the  impossibility,  as 
it  appeared  to  him,  of  devising  any  other 
mode  of  meeting  the  exigency  of  the  time, 
which  should  be  equally  efficacious,  and 
should  not  be  more  liable  to  specific  ob- 
jection than  the  Income-tax.  Their  Lord- 
ships must  know  the  immense  importance 
of  equalising  the  revenue,  and  expenditure 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  certainty  of 
meeting  the  deficiency  by  some  efficient 
plan.  But  if  their  Lordships  had  any 
doubt  upon  this  point — if  they  determined 
that  this  was  an  unimportant  principle, 
tbey  would  find,  that  they  would  be  cast 
adrift,  and  thrown  into  a  position  of  the 
greatest  uncertainty  and  danger,  and  that 
at  last  they  would  be  driven  to  resort  to  a 
measure  such  as  that  to  which  he  now 
asked  their  assent.  The  question  of  the 
necessity  of  equalising  the  revenue,  and 
the  expenditure  was  one  which  he  thought 
was  hardly  necessary  to  argue ;  no  one 
had  doubted  the  importance  of  it,  and  no 
one  who  was  at  all  conversant  with  mat- 
ters of  this  kind  had  expressed  any  opinion 
other  than  that  it  was  most  desirable  at  all 
times  to  maintain  this  principle,  and  espe- 
cially when  the  country  was  not  encum- 
bered with  the  pressure  of  an  universal 
war.  He  could  quote  great  names  for  this 
proposition,  but  he  disliked  such  argu* 
wnaUa  ad  hominem^  and  he  would  only 
bare  recourse  to  two  acts  of  Parliament 
lo  establish  bis  position.  The  first  of 
these  acts  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
redaciog  the  postage  duties.  He  was  not 
going  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the 
pc4icy  or  impolicy  of  that  act,  but  it  was 
so  strongly  felt  by  Parliament,  when  it 
was  proposed  to  give  the  public  the  benefit 
of  that  reduction— to  give  up  1,200,000/. 
of  the  public  revenues,  that  a  paragraph 
was  inserted  in  the  preamble  by  which 
Burtiament  pledged  itself  that  it  would 
make  good  any  loss  that  might  be  sus- 
tained in  consequence  of  the  provisions  of 
the  act  bemg  carried  into  operation.  He 
eorid  not  give  a  stronger  proof  of  what 
MBament  had  felt  necessary  to  be  done, 


except  the  actual  provision  by  Parliament 
of  the  sum  requisite  to  meet  the  loss.  It 
might  have  been  wiser  to  have  done  so  at 
once,  but  the  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  the  principle  was  sufficient  for  his  pre- 
sent purpose.  But  in  the  year  1841  a  still 
more  decisive  proof  was  given  by  Parlia- 
ment of  what  they  had  felt  to  be  the 
necessity  of  the  case  under  a  similar  state 
of  things,  because  they  had  proceeded  in 
that  year  to  redeem  the  pledge  which  had 
been  previously  given.  Having  pledged 
themselves  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
occasioned  by  the  loss  of  postage,  Parlia- 
ment proceeded  to  impose  new  taxes  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  that  loss,  and 
granted  new  taxes  also  in  order  to  meet 
the  general  deficiency  of  revenue.  In 
1840,  the  deficiency  being  2,232,000/., 
Parliament  proceeded  to  grant  new  taxes 
calculated  to  produce  2,337,000/.,  with 
the  distinct  object  of  equalizing  the  reve- 
nue with  the  expenditure  of  the  country. 
But  he  was  wasting  the  time  of  their  Lord- 
ships in  arguing  a  self-evident  proposition, 
and  he  was  satisfied  that  no  one  would 
argue  against  the  first  proposition,  which 
he  had  put  forward  as  one  of  the  elements 
of  the  necessity  which  governed  this  case. 
But  on  looking  at  the  state  of  the  revenue 
of  the  country,  they  had  to  determine 
whether  there  was  not  something  in  the 
position  of  our  fiscal  regulations,  as  re« 
garded  the  duties  on  the  import  of  foreign 
commodities,  to  which  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Government  should  apply  itself, 
with  a  view  to  its  revision.  Any  one,  who 
had  attended  at  all  to  subjects  of  this 
nature,  must  know  that  the  existing  scale 
of  import  duties  on  foreign  commodities 
was  founded  on  no  principle  whatever. 
This  had  arisen  from  causes  which  were 
more  or  less  accidental.  During  the  pres- 
sure of  the  long  war,  which  ended  in  1815, 
when  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
every  means  of  raising  supplies  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  interest  on  loans, 
amongst  other  methods  resorted  to  was  one 
which  had  a  peculiar  eiFect»  that  of  raising 
the  Customs'  duties  10,  20,  and  even  in 
one  case,  in  1812,  he  believed,  as  much  as 
25  per  cent,  without  any  reference  what- 
ever to  the  price  of  the  article  taxed.  Thus 
it  came  to  pass,  that  the  import  duties  on 
foreign  articles  were  far  higher  than  those 
which  were  originally  contemplated  to  be 
imposed.  Their  Lordships  would  find,  if 
they  looked  at  the  amount  of  the  import 
duties,  that  the  relation  which  the  duty 
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upon  each  article  bore  to  the  price  was 
extremely  variable.     Sometimes    it  was 
wholly  prohibitive,  although  it  was  not  so 
intended.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  was  great, 
as  it  was  meant  to  produce  a  revenue  from 
articles  of  general  consumption,  but  in 
other  cases  it  was  large  for  no  such  pur- 
pose.  The  effects  produced  by  many  duties 
were  very  different  from  what  was  at  the 
time  sought,  and  they  could  not  have  been 
looked  upon  as  permanent  duties.    Indeed, 
some  of  these  duties  were  confessedly  of  a 
temporary  nature;    it  was  not  intended 
that  they  should  continue  after  the  war ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  exigencies  of  the 
country  immediately  after  the  war,  these 
duties  had  been  converted  from  temporary 
into  permanent  imposts.    He  was  sure  that 
their  Lordships  would  not  think  that  the 
Goverumenl   had   done  more   than  their 
duty  under  the  circumstances,  if  they  had 
applied  themselves  to  this  important  sub- 
ject.   He  did  not  venture  to  say,  that  they 
had  done  what  was  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  all   the   members  of  the  community. 
They   were  dealing  with   many   articles, 
many  interests  were  involved,  and  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  hope  that  all  would  be  satis- 
fied.   He  had  himself  had  much  experience 
in  these  matters,  and  he  had  found  much 
more  difficulty  in  taking  off  a  tax  than  in 
imposing  a  new  one.    The  repeal  of  a  tax 
created  much  more  uneasiness  and  alarm 
than  the  proposal  for  a  new  tax.    No  one, 
however,  would  say,  that  the  Government 
had  not  done  its  duty  when  they  had  en- 
deavoured to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  better 
arrangement  and  promote  an  adjustment 
of  those  duties  on  the  import  of  foreign 
articles.     Then  it  was  quite  clear  that  it 
was  impossible  to  carry  these  operations 
into  effect  without  incurring  in  the  first 
period  of  the  change  a  considerable  loss  to 
the  revenue,  because  he  confessed  that  he 
could  not  agree  with  those  who  thought 
that  there  was  necessarily  at  the  very  time 
of  the  reduction  of  duty  such  an  increase 
of  consumption  as  would  raise  the  same 
amount  of  duty.    Although  in  consequence 
of  the  reduction  of  duties  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  consumption,  particularly  if  the 
duty  bore  a  large  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  article,  still  it  appeared  from  the 
document  which  he  had  before  him  that 
five,  six,  or  seven  years  elapsed  before  the 
reduction  of  duty  was  attended  with  such 
an  increase  of  consumption  as  would  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  revenue  which  the  re- 
duction was  calculated  to  produce;  and 


therefore,  although  these  reductions  were 
wise  things  in  themselves,  and  were  at- 
tended with  beneficial  consequences,  as 
regarded  our  foreign  customers,  the  consu- 
mers at  home,  and  ultimately  with  regard 
to  the  revenue  itself;  still  they  would  be 
an  unjust  basis  on  which  to  found  any  plan 
to  meet  such  an  exigency  as  the  present. 
When  the  Government  thought  it  right  to 
propose  to  Parliament  a  great  reduction  of 
duty  on  many  articles  in  the  tariff,  they 
did  not  deem  it  proper  to  assume  that  these 
reductions  would  be  unattended  by  a  con- 
siderable loss  to  the  revenue ;  and  there- 
fore, in  estimating  the  mode  in  which  they 
should  meet  the  present  case,  they  had  to 
consider,  first,  what  would  be  the  amount 
of  the  deficiency  supposing  no  alteration 
in  the  duties  took  place ;  and  secondly* 
what  would  be  the  amount  of  the  deficiency 
supposing  the  duties  were  considerably 
lowered.      The   estimated    deficiency  of 
the  revenue  for  the    present    year  was 
2,574,000/.,   supposing   no   reduction  of 
duties  whatever  had   taken  place.     The 
estimated    loss    in    consequence  of   the 
alterations  in  the  tariff  were  considerable. 
The  estimated   loss  from  several    small 
articles,  to  the  number  of  750  would  be 
270,000/.     On  coffee  the  loss  would  be 
170,000/.;  on  timberit  would  be  600,000/4 
the  loss  from  the  repeal  of  certain  export 
duties  would   be  100,000/.,  and  the  toss 
from  certain  other  duties  70,000/.:  making 
the  whole  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  in- 
cluding the  estimated  deficiency  in  the 
year,  3,780,000/.     That  was  the  sum  for 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  Government  to  Parliament, 
and  on  the  assumptions  he  had  made,  it 
was  necessary  to  provide  some  additional 
scheme  of  taxation.    It  was  calculated, 
first,   that  the    Income-tax   would    pro- 
duce,  in  round    numbers,    3,750,000/.; 
secondly,  that  certain  additional  stamp- 
duties  in  Ireland  would  produce  160,000/.; 
thirdly,  that  the  extra  duty  on  spirits  in 
Ireland  would   produce  250,000/.;  and, 
lastly,  the  export  duty  on  coals  was  esti- 
mated at  200,000/.,  but,  in  consequence 
of  some  modifications  it  had  since  under- 
gone, the  whole  produce  was  calculated 
at  160,000/.    The  whole  produce  of  the 
new  scheme  of  taxation  was  expected  to 
be  4,320,000/.    If  from  that  were  de- 
ducted the  first  estimated  deficiency  of 
'2,570,000/.,  there  would  leave  a  surplus 
of  1,750,000/.;  from  that  surplus,  kow- 
ever,  was  to  be  deducted  the  losaei  ot 
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the  tariff,  and  they  would  leave  a  surplas, 
after  meetiDg  both  cases,  of  520,000/. 
It  might  be  said^  that  it  was  unnecessary 
to  make  such  an  arrangement  of  our  tax-* 
ation  as  that  the  Government  should  not 
have  even  that  small  surplus;  but  there 
wsre  many  considerations  which  rendered 
such  a  surplus  not  only  desirable,  but 
necessary.  Their  Lordships  might  recol- 
lect that  the  Government  was  now  en- 
eaged  in  negociations  with  foreign  powers 
for  regulating  the  intercourse  between  this 
country  and  them  for  the  common  interest 
of  all.  If  these  arrangements  were  acceded 
to  by  the  foreign  powers,  they  would  all 
involve  a  reduction  of  duty  on  certain 
articles  in  which  there  had  not  been  any 
reduction  in  the  tariff.  The  surplus  woula 
enable  the  Government  to  meet  such  con- 
tingencies as  these.  He  now  came  to  the 
third  element  of  the  case  of  necessity 
which  he  was  endeavouring  to  establish 
before  them.  It  was  to  be  u}und  in  what, 
he  confessed,  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
impossibility  of  devising  any  other  plan 
which  would  at  once  be  equally  effectual 
and  equally  certain,  and  which  would  not 
be  more  liable  to  objection  than  the  plan 
of  the  Government.  Their  Lordships  were 
aware  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
10  per  cent,  levied  in  1840  on  the  assessed 
taxes,  the  per  centage  of  5  per  cent,  on 
the  customs  and  excise  did  not  realize  the 
expectations  of  those  who  had  made  the 
proposal  to  Parliament.  Their  Lordships 
would  therefore  consider  that  a  sufficient 
ground  for  believing  that  a  recourse  to 
anything  like  that  plan  now  would  prove 
an  entire  failure.  He  knew,  however,  it 
m^t  be  said,  seeing  the  amount  of  the 
reduction  of  taxation  which  had  taken 
place  since  the  year  1815 — the  war-time — 
that  they  might  have  recourse  to  the  re- 
iaposiiion  of  some  tax  which  had  been 
taken  off,  and  which  might  raise  the 
revenue  required,  without  imposing  any 
new  taxes.  He  thought,  on  the  contrary, 
that  nothing  would  be  attended  with  so 
mcb  difficulty  as  the  adoption  of  such  a 
piopoaaL  He  would  simply  point  out 
aome  of  the  items  of  taxation  which  had 
been  reduced  since  the  war,  to  show  that 
no  reeoune  could  be  had  to  them  to  meet 
^  present  necesvties  of  the  country. 
Tba  docnmenti  laid  upon  their  Lordships* 
lW4a  presented  a  clear  view  of  the  case. 
OndMbiedij  a  person  who  only  took  a 
anal  iriqiw  of  tneir  contents,  would  say, 
[    *  Ban  k  on«  resource  to  which  you  may 


apply  yourselves  without  the  aid  of  new 
taxation."  It  might  be  said,  that  here 
was  a  mine  from  which  they  might  dig, 
and  not  only  make  up  the  present  defici- 
ency, but  also  find  a  surplus.  It  appeared 
that  tlie  amount  of  custom-duties  reduced 
since  the  war  in  1815  amounted  to  no  less 
a  sum  than  9,170,0002.;  in  the  meantime 
however.  Parliament,  under  the  pressure 
of  necessities,  not  the  same  as  the 
present,  had  re-imposed  some,  amount- 
mg  to  3,746.000/.,  leaving  a  positive 
reduction  of  5,444,000/.  If  their  Lord- 
ships saw  these  deductions,  and  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  had  been  made  by 
successive  Governments,  they  would  be 
convinced  that  the  attempt  to  raise  enough 
to  meet  the  present  deficiency,  by  re-im* 
posing  the  customs'  duties,  would  be  the 
vainest  expectation  in  the  world,  and 
would  only  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
possible  difficulty  and  injury.  It  would 
be  contrary  to  the  principle  on  which  the 
Government  was  itself  going  in  the  tariff,  if 
they  caused  a  re-imposition  of  many  of  the 
duties  taken  off  since  the  time  of  the  war« 
Let  them  take  the  first,  then,  the  duty  on 
cotton  wool,  the  most  important  article, 
the  raw  material  of  the  greatest  manufac- 
ture of  this  country,  from  which  so  many 
millions  derive  their  support.  The  duty 
had  been  reduced  first  *222,000/.,  it  was 
further  reduced  472,000/.,  and  then  still 
further  190,000/.  In  successive  periods 
it  had  been  reduced  1,024,000/.,  although 
at  intervalssome  had  been  re- imposed,  but 
the  total  deduction  since  the  war  was 
604,000/.  They  might  undoubtedly  re- 
impose  that  tax,  they  might  say  that  it 
had  been  borne  before,  and  could  be  borne 
again.  But  if  they  did  re-impose  it,  he 
was  sure  that  they  would  be  striking  a 
fatal  blow  at  a  most  important  branch  of 
our  manufactures,  and  he  could  not  give 
a  better  proof  that  this  would  be  its  in- 
evitable effect,  than  by  stating  that  no 
more  urgent  representations  had  been 
made  to  the  Government  than  those  to 
take  off  the  remaining  duty ;  and  he  was 
ready  to  admit,  that  no  consideration  but 
the  amount  of  the  revenue  would  justify 
the  Government  in  retaining  that  duty  a 
single  moment.  It  was  perfectly  impos- 
sible to  defend  it  upon  any  other  ground. 
The  next  article  in  the  list  of  duties  re- 
pealed was  the  tax  repealed  in  1822  on 
the  tonnage  of  shipping,  both  outwards 
and  homewards.  Nothing  could  be  worse 
than  such  a  duty.     Foreign  ships  and 
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tonnage  were  rapidly  increasing,  and  the 
only  mode  by  which  we  could  give  any 
assistance  to  our  own  was  by  the  reduction 
of  the  taxation.  No  one,  he  was  sure, 
would  say  that  this  was  a  duty  that  ought 
to  be  re-imposed.  The  next  article  on 
which  the  duty  was  reduced  was  also  a 
raw  material.  The  article  on  barilla  had 
been  reduced  at  three  several  times  to  the 
ultimate  amount  of  121,000/.  Why  had 
these  reductions  been  made  at  these  three 
several  periods  ?  Because  the  first  reduc- 
tions were  not  considered  by  the  manufac- 
turers to  be  enough.  The  new  tariff  would 
reduce  this  to  a  merely  nominal  duty. 
There  were  many  other  items  of  the  kind^ 
with  which  he  need  not  trouble  the  House. 
He  believed  that  no  one  would  consider 
it  safe,  in  reference  to  our  intercourse  with 
foreign  countries — in  reference  to  the  pro- 
gress of  manufactures  in  other  countries, 
and  in  reference  to  the  opposition  opening 
against  us  there,  to  re-impose  any  of  the 
duties  which  had  been  taken  off  the  raw 
material.  At  two  several  periods  the  duty 
on  coals  had  been  taken  off:  there  was  the 
coasting  duty  on  coals,  amounting  to 
900,000/.,  and  an  additional  duty  on  coals 
coming  into  this  country,  duties  imposed 
only  on  that  part  of  the  community  which 
resided  near  the  sea  shore,  and  amounting 
together  to  1 , 1 00,000/.  These  duties  had 
been  taken  off  most  wisely.  He  had  been 
the  instrument  of  taking  off  the  first,  and 
he  believed  his  noble  Friend  at  the  Table 
(Lord  Monteagle)  had  been  the  means  of 
repealing  the  other.  Then  the  duty  which 
had  been  taken  off  silk  at  several  pe- 
riods, amounted  to  500,000/.  or  600,000/. 
Would  they  tell  him  to  re-impose  the  duty 
on  silk?  They  could  not  put  a  higher 
duty  on  the  raw  material,  and  keep  tip  the 
competition  with  foreign  countries  without 
causing  ruin  to  the  industrious  parties 
connected  with  our  silk  manufactures  by  a 
tax  which  it  had  been  the  policy  of  suc- 
cessive Governments  year  by  year  down  to 
the  present  time,  to  reduce,  as  fast  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit.  If  they  went 
through  all  the  articles  of  the  customs  in 
which  reduction  had  been  made,  he  was 
satisfied  that  they  could  not  get  upon 
any  intelligible  principle,  or  with  any  jus- 
tice, a  sum  of  100,000/.  Next,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Excise  duties.  Would  they 
have  recourse  to  the  excise  ?  They  had 
reduced  the  excise  duties  since  the  war 
by  a  sum  of  14,000,000/.  They  had  re- 
imposed  4,000,000/0  but  the  toUl  reduc- 


tion since  1815  had  been  10,000,000/.  If 
any  nobleLord  was  prepared  to  say, that  they 
ought  to  re- impose  any  part  of  the  malt- 
tax  which  had  been  taken  off,  he  should 
be  surprised.  He  was  sure,  that  it  would 
be  a  most  impolitic  tax,  and  he  was  satis- 
fied, that  it  would  be  most  unwise.  He 
had  frequently  heard  suggestions  thrown 
out,  that  some  duties  should  be  imposed, 
but  he  had  not  heard  one  proposed  to  re- 
impose  the  malt  tax.  Several  represent- 
ations had  been  made  to  Parliament  to 
take  off  that  part  which  remained.  He 
had  concurred  with  those  who  had  resisted 
these  motions,  because,  although  he  con- 
sidered the  malt-tax  an  objectionable  tax, 
it  was  quite  clear  that  the  revenue  could 
not  bear  the  sacrifice ;  but  it  did  not  follow 
because  he  opposed  a  total  repeal,  he 
ought  to  support  an  increase  which  he 
was  satisfied  would  be  just  neither  to  the 
grower  nor  to  the  consumer.  The  duty 
on  salt  had  been  repealed,  it  produced 
1 ,500,000/.  He  recollected  the  represent- 
ations which  were  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  against  this  tax.  It  was  the 
subject  of  many  inquiries,  and  it  was  per- 
fectly demonstrated,  that  if  it  were  a  hard 
tax  upon  all,  it  was  a  tax  which  pressed 
with  particular  hardship  upon  poor  per- 
sons. After  the  long  battles  which  gene- 
rally took  place  upon  these  taxes,  it  was 
ultimately  taken  off ;  and  considering  that 
England  was  the  only  country  in  Europe 
where  the  poor  man  could  eat  salt  without 
paying  a  tax,  he  would  be  the  very  last 
person  who  would  deprive  hb  countrymen 
of  that  distinction.  The  tax  upon  leather 
produced  700,000/.,  and  it  had  been  taken 
off  at  two  separate  periods.  He  had  heard 
it  said,  that  the  public  derived  no  benefit 
from  the  reduction,  and  that  the  duty 
might  be  re-imposed  without  injury.  He 
entertained  considerable  doubts  whether 
the  public  had  derived  no  advantage  from 
the  reduction  of  duty  upon  leather.  He 
did  not  say,  that  they  had  fully  derived 
the  advantage  which  all  might  have  hoped. 
There  were  few  measures  on  which  the 
sanguine  minds  of  men  did  not  anticipate 
greater  benefit  than  could  possibly  be  ob- 
tained. But  when  it  existed  it  was  a  very 
hard  tax.  The  duty  was  levied  according 
to  the  weight,  and  it  therefore  pressed 
heavily  on  the  poor,  because  they  paid  a 
greater  proportion  on  their  articles,  which 
were  heavy,  than  the  rich  man  whoie 
shoes  were  light.  Every  one  knew,  thai 
there  had  be^  a  great  redaction  in  the 
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price  of  heavy  shoes  since  the  duty  had 
been  taken  off.  Beside,  if  they  recurred 
to  the  excise  duties,  they  must  re-impose 
those  embarrassing  regulations  and  contri- 
Tances by  which  the  duty  could  be  collected. 
They  must  impose  restrictions  upon  trade, 
which  were  absolutely  necessary  with  the 
duty ;  but  they  would  be  a  great  impedi- 
ment to  the  manufacturers,  and  if  their 
Lordships  would  inquire  into  the  operation 
of  excise  regulations  in  any  manufacture, 
he  thought  they  would  not  hesitate  to 
admit,  that  high  excise  duties  on  any  arti- 
cle were  a  great  evil.  Any  ground,  there- 
fore, on  which  they  coula  re-impose  the 
duty  on  leather,  was  to  him  wholly  unin- 
telligible. He  next  came  to  spirits.  There 
had  been  reductions  of  the  duty  on  spirits. 
The  duty  had  been  constantly  fluctuating, 
and  it  had  been  many  times  raised,  the 
present  Government  had  put  an  extra 
aaty  of  Is.  on  some  spirits.  In  increasing 
the  duties  on  spirits  they  were  always  in 
danger  of  lending  themselves  to  the  en- 
couragement of  smuggling ;  and  what  they 
proposed  now  was,  not  to  try  an  experi* 
meot — ^they  had  to  fill  up  the  deficiency 
by  means  that  would  do  it ;  and  they  could 
not  ran  any  risk  of  failure.  He  there- 
fore thought  it  right,  and  absolutely  ne- 
ceaaaiy,  not  to  attempt  to  supply  the  defi- 
dency  by  imposing  any  higher  duty  upon 
spirits.  Another  duty  had  been  re- 
pealed— the  duty  on  printed  cottons.  This 
was,  perhaps  the  most  absurd  duty  that 
had  ever  been  imposed;  as  there  was 
a  great  exportation  from  this  country 
of  printed  cottons  a  drawback  was  al- 
lowed. It  was  not  possible  to  lay  the 
duty  on  that  consumed  at  home,  with- 
oot  levying  it  upon  all,  and,  therefore,  to 
dernre  a  dear  sum  to  the  revenue  of 
525,000/.,  a  tax  was  levied  amounting  to 
opwarda  of  2,000,0002.  No  one,  be  be- 
fieved,  would  think  *of  re-imposing  that 
tix«  Daring  the  last  few  years  the  duty 
on  glaas,  on  soap,  and  on  paper,  had 
been  lowered,  giving  up  1,000,000/.  more. 
It  m^ht  be  said,  re-impose  these  duties. 
They  had  all  the  machinery  for  its  collec- 
tion, for  they  had  not  taken  off  all  the 
di^,  bat  only  hdf.  Still  having  recently 
taken  off  this  duty  because  the  interest  of 
dMMe  diflerent  trades  required  it,  it  would 
edyereate  great  confusion  in  an  extensive 
fanMch  of  bosinessy  if  they  now  re-imposed 
iate  which  they  had  so  lately  reduced. 
Bi^dmefore,  thought  that  large  as  the 
of  d»B  doties  in  the  excise  had 


been  since  the  war,  they  would  not  now  be 
able  to  derive  an  increased  revenue  by 
re-imposing  them,  of  upwards  of  100,000/.^ 
any  more  than  they  would  from  the  cus* 
toms.  Then  with  reference  to  the  stamps. 
The  first  stamp  duty  which  he  found  to 
have  been  taken  off  was  180,000/.,  arising 
from  certain  duties  on  law  proceedings* 
What  were  these  duties,  in  substance,  but 
a  tax  upon  justice.  They  had  been  ob- 
jected to  in  every  possible  way,  and  the 
necessity  of  taking  them  off  was  urged  by 
every  one  who  knew  the  value  of  cheap 
justice.  He  then  came  to  the  duties  on 
advertisements,  which  had  been  reduced 
by  a  sum  of  1,471,000/.  Why  were  they 
taken  off?  Because  the  duties  were  so 
high  that  the  number  of  advertisements 
was  decreasing  instead  of  increasing.  The 
duty  was  thus  manifestly  too  high.  AU 
though  the  loss  to  the  revenue  had  not 
been  entirely  made  up,  yet  the  practice  of 
advertising  had  increased,  and  the  whole 
of  the  reduction  had  not  been  a  total  loss 
to  the  revenue,  and  this  increase  they 
would  lose  if  they  re-imposed  the  duty. 
There  was  also  a  sum  of  391,000/.  given 
up  in  1836  by  the  reduction  of  the  tax 
upon  newspapers,  and  he  must  take  the 
liberty  of  doubting  whether  the  House  of 
Commons  would  re-impose  that  tax.  He 
was  sure  that  noble  Lords  opposite  would 
not  think  of  anything  of  the  kind,  because 
the  reduction  had  taken  place  in  their 
time,  and  they  had  given  good  reasons  for 
it.  As  a  measure  of  finance,  they  had 
stated,  as  was  the  fact,  that  the  number 
of  newspapers  would  increase,  and  that 
the  total  loss  to  the  revenue  would  not  be 
equal  to  what  it  would  be  if  there  had 
been  no  equivalent,  and  consequential  in- 
crease in  the  circulation.  It  might,  in* 
deed,  be  said — '*  Well,  after  all,  you  are 
very  right  in  this;  you  ought  not  to  raise 
the  duty  on  advertisements ;  but  look  at 
the  assessed  taxes.  Here  is  a  great  re« 
source.  You  have  taken  off  a  large 
amount  since  the  war.  You  have  taken 
off  5,180,000/. ;  but  after  the  re-charges 
the  net  amount  was  4,942,000/.  There 
you  may  fill  up  your  gap.  You  have 
abundant  space  there  to  make  any  altera- 
tion you  please  with  respect  to  your  fiscal 
relations  with  foreign  countries.  Here 
you  may  make  up  all  that  you  require." 
And  so  they  would  as  regarded  the  sum 
repealed,  but  he  doubted  much  whether 
they  were  very  sure  of  getting  again  the 
whole  of  that  sum ;  for  if  they  ie-im!^«^ 
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a  tax  to  make  Ibis  amount,  thej  must 
oatch  those  who  resided  at  home,  and 
who  made  no  alteration  in  their  establish- 
ment, but  they  could  not  catch  those  who 
bv  either  process  would  eKape  payment. 
Tiiev  did  two  years  ago  add  10  per  cent, 
to  these  assessed  taxes.  The  increase  was 
cheerfully  submitted  to ;  he  believed  that 
there  were  no  particular  complaints,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  new  survey,  and  it  had  pro- 
duced the  money  anticipated,  300,000/.  or 
400,000/.  But  it  did  not  follow  that  if 
they  re-imposed  the  whole,  they  would  be 
equally  successful.  The  present  amount 
was  2,500,000/.,  and  they  would  be  addinff 
just  200/.  per  cent  This  would  be  looked 
upon  as  a  grievous  burden,  and  he  did 
not  think  Uiat  raising  such  an  amount 
would  be  at  all  palatable  to  the  country 
or  just  in  itself.  They  would  have  to  re- 
impose  the  house- tax,  which  a  few  years 
ago  had  been  taken  off.  The  house-tax 
pressed  heavily  not  only  on  the  rich,  who 
were  able  to  bear  it,  but  also  upon  those 
in  the  middle  and  lower  classes  or  life,  and 
thev  should  not  have  recourse  to  that. 
If  they  revived  the  whole  they  would  create 
the  greatest  possible  hardship.  In  the  year 
1825  he  had  had  the  honour  of  proposing 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  a  reduc- 
tion of  two  items  of  the  assessed  taxes, 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  founded  on 
a  just  pnnciple,  and  which  he  was  sure 
were  calculated  to  give  relief  to  those  who 
were  least  able  to  Dear  the  tax.     He  had 

Croposed  in  that  year  to  release  from  the 
ouse-tax  all  houses  rated  at  less  than 
10/.  a  year.  At  that  period  there  were 
527,000  houses  charged  with  the  duty, 
and  the  effect  of  his  plan  was  to  release 
171,000  houses  altogether  from  the  pay- 
ment of  the  house-tax,  and  that  of  the 
lower  class  of  houses.  If  there  was  any 
one  point  on  which  the  poor  people  of  this 
country  suffered  more  than  anotner,  it  was 
in  the  wretchedness  of  their  lodgings; 
even  those  who  were  relieved  from  the  tax 
in  1835  were  very  badly  off,  and  it  would 
be  revolting  to  every  proper  feeling  towards 
that  class  on  which  taxation  must  press, 
and  a  grievous  addition  to  the  difficulties 
under  which  they  were  struggling^  if  they 
re- imposed  this  tax.  So  again,  m  1830, 
there  were  635,000  houses  relieved  from 
Ihe  payment  of  the  window  duty,  because 
bouses  had  not  more  than  seven  windows. 
There  again  his  last  observations  fully  ap- 
plied.   He  knew  it  mi|ht  be  said,  "  Tou 

cm  make  iheie  oxempUona  in  favour  of  all 


the  houses  of  the  poor,  and  put  the  assessed 
taxes  exclusively  upon  those  who  were 
rich  and  better  able  to  bear  them."  The 
assessed  taxes,  however,  were  imposts 
which  parties  might  easily  avoid,  and 
exactly  in  proportion  as  they  had  facilities 
of  diminishing  their  establishments,  or 
withdrawing  themselves  from  the  country, 
the  re-imposition  of  those  taxes  would  fail 
to  produce  the  revenue  required.  It  ap« 
peared  to  him  then,  as  regarded  those 
taxes  which  had  been  repealed,  in  reference 
to  sound  principle,  and  with  a  due  consi- 
deralion  to  the  interests  of  all  classes,  with 
a  due  consideration  to  sound  principles  of 
commerce,  and  with  regard  to  the  real 
interests  of  the  revenue,  that  he  had  said 
enough  to  show  their  Lordships  that  they 
could  not  re-impose  those  duties,  and  thus 
provide  satisfactorily  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  country.  It  might  be  said,  that  there 
were  other  resources — resources  derived, 
not  from  imposing,  but  from  lowering 
taxes;  and  the  resolutions  to  be  movM 
by  his  noble  Friend  (the  Harnuess  of 
Lansdowne)  had  reference  to  those  re- 
sources. Among  these  was  a  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  corn;  but  their  Lordships 
had  been  so  recently  called  upon  to  dis- 
cuss that  subject,  and  to  establish  a  new 
system,  that  they  would  hardly  be  pre- 
pared now  to  overturn  that  system  and  to 
adopt  a  new  one,  which  regarded  corn  as 
a  portion  of  a  fiscal  airangement.  He 
submitted  that  corn  ought  never  to  form 
an  element  in  any  fiscal  plan,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  most  unsafe  and  unwise  policy 
to  rely  upon  what  must  necessarily  be  a 
very  fluctuating  duty  as  a  source  of  re» 
venue  to  meet  an  avowed  deficiencv.  There 
were  two  other  articles  contemplated  io 
the  resolution  of  bis  noble  Friend — timber 
and  sugar.  He  did  not  know  by  what 
process  it  might  be  proposed  to  raise  addi- 
tional revenue  by  an  alteration  of  the  duty 
on  timber,  excepting  in  as  far  as  a  great 
redaction  of  duty  might  be  followed  by  a 
great  increased  consumption.  Increased 
consumption  might  diminish  loss,  but 
would  not  in  any  assignable  time  yield  an 
increased  revenue.  He  could  only  sup- 
pose, therefore,  that  the  motion  of  his  noble 
Friend  had  reference  to  the  arrangement 
proposed  last  year ;  that  arrangement  con- 
templated in  the  outset  an  increase  of  re« 
venue  by  doubling  the  duty  on  Canadian 
timber.  No  doubt,  if  the  double  duty  did 
not  diminish  the  quantity  imported,  the 
result  vrottid  be  an  augmented  rcfeoae. 
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The  amouotof  duty  matt  be  compared 
with  the  priee  of  the  article ;  10s.  per  load 
was  DO  ItBM  tbao  18  per  cent  od  the  value 
of  the  articlep  aod  it  was  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  timber  was  a  raw  material  of  the  first 
necessity,  aod  of  universal  consumption. 
To  double  that  duty  would,  of  course, 
raise  it  to  36  per  cent ;  and  to  say,  that  as 
a  measure  of  finance  this  course  should  be 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  re- 
veDue,  seemed  to  him  (the  Earl  of  Ripon) 
little  short  of  preposterous.  It  had  also 
been  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  Baltic 
timber  from  65#.  to  50s.  Now  55s,  was 
no  leu  than  1 15  per  cent  upon  the  value 
of  the  raw  material.  To  reduce  that  duty 
5s.,  woald  obTiousiv  be  doing  no  good  ; 
and  he  could  not  discover  how  any  sum 
worth  speaking  of  could  thus  be  obtained 
to  make  good  the  existing  deficiency.  If 
Canadian  timber  were  excluded,  and  Baltic 
timber  with  the  higher  duty  substituted, 
not  only  would  the  consumption  be  dimi- 
nished, but  the  change  would  be  attended 
with  the  utmost  hardship  to  the  consumer. 
Then,  as  to  sugar,  that  was  an  article 
from  which  it  was  supposed  a  great  re- 
Tenoe  might  be  raised.  He  presumed, 
that  what  his  noble  Friend  intended  to 
aalpgeat  was  what  had  been  recommended 
eiaewbere— a  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
British  sugar  from  24s.  to  20s.,  and  on 
foreign  sugar  from  63s.  to  305.  Hence  it 
was  imagined,  that  a  great  addition  might 
be  made  to  the  revenue,  and  to  the  com- 
forts of  the  lower  orders.  It  was  quite 
clear,  that  a  small  reduction  of  duty  would 
be  of  no  benefit  to  the  consumer;  and 
what  would  be  the  efiect  of  the  proposed 
alteration  ?  The  immediate  effect  would 
be  to  diminish  the  revenue  one-sixth.  In 
18419  the  net  revenue  from  sugar  was 
5pll 4,000/.,  and  the  loss  of  one^sixth 
woold  be  852,000/.  The  assumption, 
Wwever,  must  be  not  only  that  there 
wooM  be  no  loss,  but  that  there  would 
be  a  gain  of  700,000/.,  making  a  differ- 
Mce  in  the  whole  of  more  than  1,500,000/. 
Ike  reduction  of  price  to  the  consumer 
woold  not  be  \  per  lb.,  so  that  the  benefit 
to  hint  would,  m  fact,  be  nothing;  and 
laequeotly,  there  would  be  little  or  no 
of  consumption.  What,  then, 
woald  be  the  result  of  the  reduction  of 
ditf  on  foreign  sugar  from  635.  to  305.  ? 
Upoo  that,  it  was  eyident,  reliance  must 
W  placed  for  raising  the  1,500,000/.  The 
' —  iption  of  angar  b  the  last  yeltr  was 
\\  to  iboot  34ilb6.  per  head  upon 


the  whole  population  of  Great  Britain,  not 
including  Ireland ;  and  the  average  price, 
exclusive  of  duty,  was  37s.  \\d*  per  owt. 
He  would  take  the  years  1830,  1831,  and 
1832,  when  the  price  of  sugar  was  consi- 
derably lower  than  at  present.  In  1830, 
the  price  of  sugar  was  24s.  lid.,  the  duty 
27s.,  and  the  price,  therefore,  including 
the  duty,  51s.  Ud.  In  1831,  the  price 
was  23i.  8df.,  the  duty  24s.|  and  the  price, 
with  the  duty,  47s.  8(i.  In  1832,  the  price 
was  27s.  Scf.,  the  duty  24s.,  and  the  price, 
including  the  duty,  51s.  %(L  Thus,  the 
average  price  to  the  consumer  during  the 
three  ^ears,  was  505.  5d,^  and  the  con- 
sumption was  at  the  rate  of  25|lba.  per 
head.  If  Parliament  were  to  make  the 
reduction  of  from  24s.  to  20s.  upon  British 
sugar,  and  of  from  63s.  to  30s.  upon  foreign 
sugar,  and  if  it  would  reduce  the  price 
down  to  the  average  of  the  year  1830, 
1831,  and  1832,  it  might  be  anticipated 
that  the  increase  of  consumption  would 
bring  the  revenue  to  a  level  with  those 
years  when  the  price  was  comparatively  • 
much  lower.  But  what  would  be  the 
fact  ?  The  additional  consumption  of  \l. 
per  head  would  amount  to  8,328  tons, 
and  taking  half  the  revenue  to  be  pro- 
duced by  British,  and  half  by  foreign 
sugar,  the  total  would  be  218,714/.  to 
meet  the  actual  deficiency  of  852,000/., 
an  assumed  increase  of  700,000/.  He 
feared  that  he  had  not  made  this  com- 
plicated point  very  intelligible,  but  their 
Lordships  would  see  enough  to  convince 
them  that  the  projected  alteration  could 
not  give  anything  like  the  requisite  amount 
of  revenue.  It  might  be  said,  that  he  had 
underrated  the  increased  consumption;  but 
taking  it  to  be  quadruple  his  calculation, 
still  there  must  remain  a  considerable 
deficiency.  He  had  thus  stated  the 
grounds  on  which  it  appeared  to  him, 
that  there  was  no  mode  by  which  the  ex- 
isting deficiency  in  the  revenue  could  be 
certainly  supplied  but  by  an  Income-tax. 
Nobody  could  deny,  that  by  an  Income* 
tax  the  money  would  be  obtained.  No 
person  could  escape  from  the  payment  of 
It,  either  by  going  abroad,  or  by  reducing 
his  establishment,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
assessed  taxes.  Neither  could  any  man 
assert  that  any  other  scheme  would,  with- 
out fail,  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  He 
was  fully  sensible  of  the  objections  to  the 
plan,  and  they  had  never  been  denied  nor 
undervalued.  It  had  been  admitted  by 
Ministers  elsewherci  and  he  was  ready  to 
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admit  it  now,  that  this  was  an  eipedieDt 
only  to  be  justified  by  strong  necessity ; 
but  he  could  not  but  think,  that  that 
necessity  was  to  be  found  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  country ;  in  the  state 
of  her  finances*,  in  the  uncertainty  of  those 
finances,  and  in  the  position  which  she 
politically  occupied.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion that  it  was  fit  to  make  a  great  effort 
once  for  all  to  meet  the  exigency,  and 
therefore,  in  spite  of  all  objections  to  the 
Income-tax — ^in  spite  of  all  temptations 
held  out  by  other  schemes  more  palate- 
able,  and  in  some  senses  more  plausible, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  their  Lordships 
would  do  well  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  by  passing 
the  bill  upon  the  Table  as  the  most  effi- 
cient means  of  supplying  the  public  neces- 
sity, and  meeting  that  exigency  which,  if 
it  were  not  met,  would  expose  the  country 
to  the  greatest  possible  evils.  He  did 
not  know  whether  their  Lordships  ex- 
pected him  to  enter  into  an  explanation 
of  any  of  the  details  of  the  measure ;  most 
of  its  provisions  were  not  new,  but  some 
modifications  of  the  old  plan  had  been 
introduced.  One  of  these  was  the  exemp- 
tion of  incomes  under  150/.;  another  was 
an  alteration  as  to  rent-charges  upon 
tenants ;  a  third,  the  obtaining  the  amount 
of  income  on  trades  and  professions  from 
an  average  of  three  years.  These  were 
new  provisions,  and  obvious  improve- 
ments. The  bill  was  divided  into  sche* 
dules,  and  it  was  calculated  that  the 
produce  would  be  as  follows : — 


Schedule  A 

..     £1,600,000 

Schedule  B 

150,000 

Schedule  C 

646,000 

Schedule  D 

1,220,000 

Schedule  £ 

155,000 

£3,771,000 

If  their  Lordships  concurred  in  this 
measure,  however  onerous  or  objectionable 
on  some  accounts  it  might  be,  he  was 
sure  that  they  would  never  have  to  re- 
proach themselves.  Taking  the  whole 
scheme,  not  only  as  regarded  the  revenue, 
but  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the 
country,  to  which  a  new  spring  and  im- 
pulse would  be  given,  while  the  consumer 
was  essentiallv  benefitted,  he  was  confident 
that  it  would  operate  most  advanta- 
geouslyp  and  that  ere  long  ail  parties 
would  be  convinced,  that  the  only  safe 
and  effiMitual  coarse  had  been  punned, 


warranted  by  the  condition  of  the  reve- 
nue, the  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
impossibility  of  supplying  the  deficiency 
from  any  other  source  to  which  a  Govern- 
ment would  be  authorised  to  apply.  His 
Lordship  concluded  by  moving  that  the 
bill  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  rose  to  dis- 
charge what  he  considered  to  be  his  duty, 
by  moving  an  amendment.  The  noble 
Marquess  adverted  to  his  intention  to  have 
brought  it  forward  on  a  previous  day,  if  he 
had  not  been  prevented  by  an  accidental 
circumstance.  The  bill  had  thus  reached 
its  present  advanced  stage  in  little  more 
than  a  week,  and  it  was  not  his  wish  now, 
nor  had  it  been  his  wish  at  any  time, 
needlessly  to  obstruct  its  progress.  All 
he  wanted  was  an  opportunity  of  calmly 
considering  the  subject,  and  of  recording 
his  own  opinion  and  that  of  his  noble 
Friends.  He  was  glad  to  be  able  in  the 
outset  to  state  his  concurrence  in  all  that 
the  noble  Earl  had,  somewhat  annecesia- 
rily,  though  clearly  said,  on  the  expe« 
diency  and  importance  of  making  the 
revenue  equal  tne  expenditure.  To  that 
doctrine  he  entirely  subscribed,  and  no 
form  of  resolutions  too  solemn  or  pi^cise 
could  be  brought  forward,  embodying  that 
object,  in  which  he  would  not  heartily 
concur.  He  thought  it  most  material  to 
be  understood,  not  only  in  the  House,  but 
in  the  country,  and  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
world,  that  there  existed  on  all  sides  a 
determination  to  raise  that  amount  of 
revenue  which  was  necessary  to  sustain 
the  public  establishments,  without  having 
recourse  to  an  increase  of  the  national 
debt.  He  came,  however,  to  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  means  proposed  for 
accomplishing  this  end  were  the  best  that 
could  be  adopted.  Premising  that  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say, that  the  establishmenti 
of  the  countrv  could  be  reduced  in  order 
to  accommodate  them  to  the  deficient 
amount  of  revenue :  on  the  contrary,  he 
believed  that  the  expense  of  the  esta- 
blishments this  year  did  not  exceed  the 
expense  of  last  year,  and  he  was  glad  to 
find  that  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of 
Wellington)  and  his  friends  considered 
those  establishments  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  character,  honour,  and 
interests  of  the  empire.  He  would  not 
enter  into  a  discussion  with  his  noble 
Friend,  because  there  was  no  material 
point  of  difierence  between  them  at  tt> 
the  degree  in  which  the  exigenciei 
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had  created  the  necesaity  for  this  io* 
creased  reTenue,  were  to  be  considered 
temporary.  He  was  not,  on  the  one 
handy  so  sanguine  as  to  suppose  that 
they  could  be  terminated  at  an  early  mo- 
ment ;  nor  was  he,  on  the  other  hand,  so 
desponding  as  to  apprehend  that  the  various 
questions  could  not  be  speedily  settled, 
and  settled  in  such  a  manner  as  at  no  re- 
mote period  to  produce  a  diminution  of 
the  public  establishments;  but  he  was 
ready  to  go  the  length  of  saying  that  there 
hung  over  them  a  sufficient  degree  of  un- 
certainty to  make  it  the  duty  of  Parliament 
to  look  at  the  actual  deficiency  as  some- 
thing to  be  provided  for  without  any 
immediate  prospect  of  diminution..  He, 
therefore,  took  the  deficit  as  he  found  it ; 
but  there  he  stopped :  he  took  the  deficit 
at  arising  from  a  comparison  of  the  exist- 
ing expenditure  and  the  existing  revenue, 
and  would  not  enter  into  the  question  how 
far  it  might  be  proper  to  change  the  pre- 
sent system  of  taxation  altogether,  and  to 
sobstitute  an  Income-tax  for  it.  That  was 
a  separate,  and  in  some  points  of  view  an 
alarming  question,  because  there  was  no 
saying  how  far  the  change  might  be  car- 
ried. From  the  moment  the  noble  Earl 
laid  down  the  principle  that  it  was  desira- 
ble to  get  rid  of  taxes  by  imposing  an 
Income-tax,  there  was  no  knowing  to  what 
length  he  might  be  disposed  to  go.  His 
noble  Friend  had  gone  through  various 
points  and  arguments  connected  with  tax- 
atiooy  and  had  adverted  to  the  extreme 
inoonvenience  of  putting  on  taxes  which 
had  once  been  repealed ;  but  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  same  ingenuity  he  might  have 
pointed  out  millions  of  taxes  equally  dis- 
agreeable, for  which  the  Income-tax  might 
be  a  substitute.  He  might  have  introduced 
the  taxes  upon  houses  or  horses,  or  any 
others  which  it  was  inconvenient  to  pay, 
and  might  have  said, ''  Here  is  an  Income- 
tax,  a  remedy  and  a  substitute  for  all 
these."  If  so,  what  became  of  the  pro- 
posed period  of  three  years^  during  which 
the  Income-tax  was  only  to  continue? 
What  security  was  there  that  it  would  be 
limited  to  the  present  exigency  ?  It  might 
possibly  produce  a  great  and  a  beneficial 
change,  but  let  their  Lordships  recollect 
that  it  involved  an  alteration  of  the  whole 
Sfstem  of  taxation.  This  question  he  was 
■oc  now  prepared  to  discuss,  and  he  limited 
tut  lemady  to  the  existing  deficiency.  He 
vaald,'  therefore,  take  the  question  as  the 
Bari  bad  first  put  it — how  was  it  fit 


to  provide  for  the  present  deficiency  of 
about  two  millions  and  a  half?    It  would, 
he  apprehended,  stand  to  reason  at  all 
times,  that  when  Parliament  was  called 
upon  to  supply  a  deficit,  it  ought  first  to 
endeavour,  if  possible,  to  do  so  by  such  a 
regulation  of  existing  taxes  as  shall  not 
interfere  with,  but  increase  the  comforts  of 
the  community.    If  it  could  be  accom- 
plished in  that  mode,  that  mode  ought  to 
be  tried,  and  Parliament  had  no  right 
until  then  to  lay  an  additional  shilling  on 
the  people.     He  said  so  at  all  times,  but 
especially  at  the  present  moment,  when  so 
much  distress   prevailed,  and  regarding 
which  two  of  his  noble  Friends  had  made 
statements  that  he  feared  were  not  exag^ 
gerated.    If  means  could  be  found  which 
would  increase  the  comforts  of  the  poor, 
not  only  without  diminution,  but  with 
addition  to  the  revenue,  that  was  the  first 
source  to  which  a  wise  statesman  would 
look.    In  the  second  place,  under  this 
feeling.  Parliament  ought  to  adopt  Uiat 
species  of  direct  taxation  which  was  least 
unpalatable  to  the  country,  which  least 
affected  public  prosperity,  and  in  its  result 
was  least  burdensome.    He  thus  came  to 
the  question,  how  far  these  considerations 
applied  to  the  Income-tax?    The  bill  was 
upon  the  Table ;  its  form  was  voluminous; 
it  gave  great  powers,  various  in  extent  and 
different  in  application ;  it  was  the  first- 
born of  the  budget^-a  gigantic  offspring, 
of  mighty  strength,  and  in  many  respects, 
as  was  admitted,  most  objectionable  in  its 
details.    There  was  one  quality  belonging 
to  the  principle  of  an  Income-tax  which 
he  willingly  admitted  to  exist  to  the  whole 
extent  which  his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Ripon)  had  stated :  it  was  an  efficacious 
tax.    It  was  sure  to  extract  the  money  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  subject.    It  had  one 
quality  in  common  with  the  lancet — that 
blood  was  sure  to  follow,  be  the  conse- 
quences what  they  might  to  the  feelings 
and  constitution  of  the  patient.    The  ob- 
ject was  answered,  for  the  money  was 
paid.    Now,  that  was  a  quality  which  he 
admitted  an  Income-tax  to  possess,  and  it 
was  its  sole  recommendation.    He  said  its 
sole  recommendation,  because  he  did  not 
think  it  any  recommendation  of  the  sys- 
tem the  argument  which  he  had  heard 
elsewhere    urged,   but  which    his   noble 
Friend  had  not  condescended  to  use — and 
he  was  glad  his  noble  Friend  had  not — 
that  an  Income-tax  was  a  tax  affecting 
only  the  higher  and  middling  classes  of  the 
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commaoityt  and  not  the  lower.  Their 
Lordships  had  heard  it  said,  "  What  mag- 
nanimity !— we  are  going  to  tax  ourselves; 
we,  indeed,  shall  feel  the  tax,  and  we  are 
quite  prepared  to  bear  it,  but  nobody  else 
will  be  affected  by  it!"  So  far  from 
according  with  this  boast,  he  wu  of  opinion 
that  if  there  was  a  tax  which  more  than 
any  other  went  to  affect  the  interests  of  the 
lower  orders,  which  diverted  the  application 
of  that  capital  which  set  labour  in  motion, 
it  was  an  Income-tax.  It  would  be  quite 
true  that  the  poor  would  not  suffer  from 
an  Income-tax,  were  the  consequences  of 
it  merely  that  the  man  who  paid  it  ale  less 
meat,  drank  less  porter,  or  consumed  less 
bread.  But  they  all  knew  that  every  man 
of  capital  would,  in  his  own  person,  con« 
some  exactly  the  same  portion  as  before ; 
but  what  else  would  he  do  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  tax  ?  He  would  abstract  it 
from  his  savings — those  savings  which  went 
lo  make  the  national  purse  and  national 
capital ;  or,  if  he  were  not  a  saving  mnn, 
then,  according  to  his  station  in  life,  were  he 
a  gentleman,  a  rich  shopkeeper,  or  manu- 
facturer, he  would  make  a  considerable 
diminution  in  the  number  of  persons  in  his 
employment,  which  would  thus  deprive 
them  of  their  means  of  subsistence.  There- 
fore, the  sole  merit  of  an  Income.tax  was  the 
efficacy  and  certainty  with  which  it  took 
the  money  oat  of  the  pockets  of  the  peo* 
pie.  This,  he  admitted,  had  always  been, 
and  always  would  be,  its  sreat  reconu 
mendaiion.  It  was  a  merit  he  had  occa. 
sion  to  observe  in  it,  when,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life,  he  supported  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  tax  under  the  pressure  of 
a  war,  and  of  the  immense  difficulties  that 
were  then  bearing  upon  the  resources  and 
vitals  of  the  country.  But  to  compare  that 
exigency  to  the  present  state  of  things  was 
like  comparing  a  mountain  to  a  mole-hill. 
Upon  that  very  question  of  exigency  his 
noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Ripon)  had  be. 
stowed  some  pains,  and  had  endeavoured 
to  show  that  we  were  at  the  present  mo- 
ment in  a  state  of  war,  and  that  there  was 
no  material  difference  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  country.  Now,  if  this  argument  were 
worth  anything,  it  might  have  been  ur^ed 
at  any  time,  because  he  apprehended  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  period  during  the  last 
thirty  years  when  some  chieftain  or  other, 
or  some  power  in  some  portion  of  the 
globe  wis  not  in  a  state  of  hostility  with 
this  country.  But  an  argament  founded 
upon  such  a  circumstance  could  hardly  be 


sustained  in  justification  of  an  Income- 
tax  ;  while  he  could  conceive  this  country 
to  be  in  a  state  of  peace  with  all  the 
world,  and  yet  internal  pressure  on  its 
resources  to  be  so  g^at  as  to  justify  a 
Government  in  bringing  forward  such 
a  measure.  But  to  bring  forward  this 
vast  and  gigantic  power,  which  might 
be  most  wisely  used  to  meet  a  deficit 
of  twenty  or  thirty  millions,  with  all 
its  objectionable  machinery,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  meeting  a  deficit  of  merely  two 
millions  and  a  half,  was  a  total  misappli- 
cation of  a  power  so  great  and  important. 
It  reminded  him  of  a  circumstance  which 
once  happened  to  a  noble  Friend  of  his 
who  had  an  elephant  sent  to  him  from  the 
East  Indies.  This  elephant  was  for  some 
time  allowed  to  walk  in  the  gardens.  After 
some  time  it  occurred  to  the  gardener  that 
the  elephant  might  be  turned  to  some  useful 
account,  and  after  the  exercise  of  great 
ingenuity  the  huge  creature  was  taught  to 
water  the  garden  and  make  a  little  bank 
in  the  pleasure-ground.  No  doubt  he  did 
very  great  service  upon  a  very  small  scale, 
and  did  it  too  with  seal,  power,  and  effi- 
cacy;  but  nobody  thought  that  his  noble 
friend  would  have  employed  an  elephant 
of  such  large  powers  with  a  large  estab- 
lishment of  keepers,  and  all  the  incon* 
veuiences  of  maintaining  him  in  the  gar* 
den,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
execute  this  very  trifling  duty.  All  these 
instances  must  be  judged  of  not  only  by 
their  efficacy,  but  by  their  adaptation  to 
the  ends  required.  It  was  upon  that 
ground  that  he  objected  to  and  disputed 
the  propriety  of  the  application  of  the 
Income-tax  to  the  present  emergency 
of  the  country.  He  would  not  trouble 
their  Lordships  by  going  into  details  of 
the  working  of  this  tax.  It  must  be  taken 
as  a  whole.  It  was  a  machinery  extremely 
cumbrous  and  extremely  inconvenient; 
the  act  contained  a  variety  of  powers 
which  no  man  could  wish  to  see  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  any  Government,  except 
in  a  caie  of  absolute  necessity.  He 
admitted  to  its  fullest  extent,  that  if  such 
a  tax  were  necessary,  the  powers  the  act 
gave  were  also  necessary.  He  was  against 
almost  all  the  amendments  that  had  been 
proposed  to  be  introduced  into  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  measure;  because  beheld 
that  it  was  not  poMible  to  make  such  a 
tax  as  this  agreeable.  He,  therefore,  did 
not  object,  that  the  Minister,  whose  mea- 
sure it  was,  had  not  attempted  to  do  thet. 
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which  Wis  in  unattainable  object— that  of 
eodeaTOuringp  to  make  it  meet  every  poa* 
sible  case  and  instance  in  which  an 
amendmt nty  or  miti^tion,  or  modification 
of  the  tax  might  be  proposed.  But  the 
objections  which  he  entertained  against 
the  tax 9  and  which  made  him  thinic  that 
nothing  but  a  case  of  absolute  necessity 
ahouid  induce  their  Lordships  to  adopt  it 
were  these : — First,  it  was  essentially  an 
unequal  tax.  Efen  in  respect  to  land — 
the  most  prominent  and  get-at-able  species 
of  properly  that  existed — it  was  not  really 
and  justly  equal.  Everybody  knew  the 
different  circumstances  under  which 
estates  were  let.  With  respect  to  some 
lands  great  reductions  were  made  from  the 
rent  on  account  of  the  great  expenditure 
of  capital  for  embankments,  for  draining, 
and  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  de- 
termioed  the  real  amount  of  the  value  to 
be  very  different  from  the  nominal  amount 
of  its  value.  But  if  it  was  unequal  with 
respect  to  the  landlord's  property^  ten 
limes  more  unequal  was  it  with  respect  to 
iIm  tenant ;  for  the  charge  upon  him  was 
tnlirely  undetermined  by  the  amount  of 
tbe  rent  he  paid.  The  tenant  in  one  part 
of  England,  or  in  different  parts  of  the 
atmeeounty,  came  into  his  farm  without 
moehcapitalydependiog  entirely  upon  mak- 
ing bia  rent  out  of  the  prolific  nature  of  the 
land  itself.  In  another  part  of  the  country 
grant  capital  was  required  to  be  expended 
vpon  the  land,  for  which,  of  course,  he 
wna  entitled  to  a  return  in  the  shape  of 
profit;  while  in  many  parts  of  the  north 
of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  a  tenant 
having  a  long  lease  expended  half  the 
valoa  of  the  fee-simple  in  cultivating  the 
iarai  for  the  first  tew  years,  depending 
npon  beiD|;  remunerated  by  the  increased 
profits  dunng  the  remainder  of  his  term. 
And  yet  upon  this  increase  of  profits  the 
vahmior  under  this  Income-tax  Act  might 
tamm  and  take  back,  in  the  shape  of  a  tax, 
that  which  he  had  laid  out  in  the  shape  of 
eapitnl.  Nothing  could  be  more  unequal 
-^nothing  more  unjust.  But  let  their 
Loffdabipe  go  a  step  further ;  let  them  go 
to  tmdaa  and  professions.  There  again 
the  inaqaaUty  was  more  gross  than  ever. 
Bat  he  would  not  advert  to  this  part  of 
the  anbjact  further,  because  his  noble  and 
Inaaad  Friead  (Lord  Brougham)  had,  on 
afonaar  occasion,  most  eloquently  dwelt 

riha  pacaliar  circumstances  of  those 
M  a  alata  of  bad  health,  and  of  de- 
aad  finding  their  professional 


earnings  were  escaping  from  their  reaob, 
were,    nevertheless,     by    the    rigid   rule 
laid  down— and  he  admitted  neccMarily 
laid  down  —  obliged  to  pay  the  fullest 
amount  on  their  earliest  returns,  without 
having  the  poor  consolation  of  enabling 
them  to  explain  their  case,  because  that 
very  explanation  would   be  injurious  to 
them»  aud  deprive  them  of  the   benefit 
which  their  former  reputation  had  obtained 
for  them.     These  were  briefly  his  objec- 
tions to  this  tax*— objections  which  were 
inevitable,  and  from  which,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  tax,  those  who  had  tbe  work- 
ing of  it  could  not  relieve  it.    What,  then, 
he  would  ask,  was  the  character  of  that 
Ux  which    all    admitted    could   not  be 
adapted  to  the  feelings  and  situations  of 
the  persons  who  had  it  to  pay  ?    A  tax 
which,  if  they  had  it  at  all,  they  must  have 
it  founded  upon  a  principle  of  inequality 
and  injustice.     There  was  one  more  ob- 
jection to  this  tax,  which  was  of  so  obvious 
a  nature  that  he  need  hardly  dwell  upon 
it,  but  to  which  he  was  sure  their  Lord- 
ships' feelings  would  readily  respond.   He 
meant  its  inquisitorial  nature — a  power 
which  ought  not  to  be  submitted  to,  ex- 
cept  under  a  great  and  obvious  necessity. 
The  feeling  which  made  any  inquisitorial 
tax  repugnant  to  the  habits  of  tbe  people 
of  this  country  was  one  which  he  respected 
and  which  he  considered  essentially  allied 
to  the  national  character;  and  he  never 
wished  to  see  the  day  when  the  people  of 
England  would  submit  to  the  imposition 
of  a  tax  which,  beyond  anything  that 
existed  in  any  country,  was  felt  to  be 
in  opposition  to  their  private  habits  and 
circumstances.    He  would  now  proceed 
to  show,  and,  if  possible,  convince  their 
Lordships,  that  nothing  but  an  absolute 
necessity  ought  to  induce  their  Lordships 
to  adopt  this  tax.   He  would  advert  to  the 
subjects  which  he  thought  would  have 
been  preferable — subjects  of  taxation,  or 
of  financial  arrangement,  either  by  making 
reductions  or  alterations  in  the  duty,  and 
which  would  have  the  effect  at  the  same 
time  of  relieving  ihe  people  and  of  increas- 
ing  tbe  revenue.    Several  of  those  had 
been  more  or  less  under  their  Lordships' 
notice.     He  proposed  shortly  to  advert  to 
them,  and  more  particularly  to  the  articles 
of  corn  and  sugar.     He  would  not  invite 
their  Lordships  to  a  discussion  of  the 
general  theory  of  the  Corn-laws,  or  of  the 
state  of  the  corn-trade  in  this  country; 
but    tbe    principle   of   protection    being 
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adopted^  and  there  being  no  immediate 
prospect  of  that  principle  being  abandoned, 
he  confessed  after  what  he  had  heard  from 
his  noble  Friend  and  others,  he  could  not 
conceive  upon  what  ground  it  was  expe- 
dient that  if  that  protection  was  to  be 
afforded  to  the  producer  why  the  duty 
raised  should  not  be  productive  to  the 
revenue.  The  object  of  the  duty  seemed 
to  be  this,  that  it  should  affect  the  con- 
sumer, but  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  country. 
On  the  contrary,  he  thought  that  any  duty 
which  made  food  dearer  to  the  consumer, 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  compensated 
by  maicing  that  duty  contribute  to  the 
revenue  of  the  State.  To  some  extent, 
those  who  paid  the  tax  would  in  another 
way  derive  a  benefit  from  it.  But  the 
Legislature  did  exactly  the  reverse.  They 
told  the  consumer, — '*We  have  taxed 
your  bread,  but,  mind  you,  we  have  done 
it  in  a  way  in  which  you  never  vrill  be  the 
better  for  it.''  True,  his  noble  Friend  had 
said  that  this  Income-tax  was  not  to  be  a 
permanent  financial  measure ;  but,  though 
It  should  only  exist  for  two  or  three  years, 
yet  there  could  be  no  conceivable  reason 
why,  during  that  time,  the  duty  on  corn 
should  not  be  made  to  contribute  to  the 
revenue.  Suppose  the  duty  of  8s.  a  quar- 
ter, proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
£xchequer  of  last  year,  had  been  imposed 
upon  foreign  corn,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
corn  was  introduced  into  the  country 
during  that  period  that  would  have  pro- 
duced 500,000/.  beyond  the  700,000/. 
amount  of  duty  which  was  actually  re- 
ceived. This  would  have  contributed  to 
a  certain  amount  towards  the  deficit  for 
the  existing  year.     He  now  came  to  the 

auestion  of  sugar :  and  here  he  must  say, 
lat  if  ever  there  appeared  to  have 
been  created  by  the  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence an  article  made  to  be  subservient, 
not  in  one,  but  in  every  degree,  to  the 
wants  of  tbe  community  in  which  they 
lived,  it  was  the  article  of  sugar — an 
article  which,  not  being  produced  in  this 
country,  justified  a  certain  taxation  being 
imposed  upon  its  admission,  and  which 
was  at  once  supplied  from  many  parts 
of  the  world,  might  be  taxed  without 
peculiarly  favouring  or  pressing  upon  any 

fmrticular  part ;  while  that  supply  was  so 
ar^  that  it  would  enable  them,  after 
taxmg  it,  to  see  it  furnished  in  such  abund- 
ance as  would  meet  the  constant  and  in- 
creasing desire  of  the  people  for  that  arti- 
•h  of  subsistence,  complying  at  the  same 


time  with  the  call  of  the  Legislature  for 
additional  revenue.  That  supply,  how* 
ever,  the  Legislature  had  been  induced  to 
limit,  if  not  altogether  to  deprive  the 
people  of.  It  was  impossible  to  conceive 
how  hardly  the  present  law  pressed  upon 
the  poor  cottager  and  mechanic,  who 
found  himself  daily  deprived  by  the  in- 
creasing price  of  this  sole  luxury — if  that 
could  be  called  a  luxury  which  was  become 
a  necessity,  nearly  as  much  so  as  any  ar- 
ticle of  produce.  Their  Lordships  would 
be  surprised  to  find  that  by  their  laws  they 
had  reduced  the  average  consumption  of 
sugar  by  the  poor  to  a  less  amount  than 
was  allowed  to  convicts  in  their  gaols. 
The  average  consumption  of  the  poor 
was,  for  the  last  few  years,  15  lbs.  and 
28-lOOths.;  while  the  allowance  to  con- 
victs was  more  than  22  lbs.  By  a  report 
of  a  gentleman  who  had  inquired  into  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  population,  it 
was  stated  that  every  member  of  a  poor 
man's  family  formerly  consumed  sugars— 
now  it  was  only  had  to  sweeten  the  food 
of  a  sick  child.  All  this  diminution  wu 
the  result  of  a  tax  upon  the  consumption 
of  an  article  which  their  Lordships  were 
calling  upon  the  people  to  accustom 
themselves  to,  and  the  use  of  which  was 
connected  with  temperance  and  virtuOf 
and  calculated  to  elicit  the  warmest  ap- 
probation of  their  Lordships.  Yes — with 
their  lips  they  approved,  but  by  their 
legislation  they  discouraged  them.  The 
result  would  be,  that  the  people  would 
be  drawn  back  to  their  former  habits 
of  improper  indulgence  from  which  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  appeared  pe- 
culiarly favourable  entirely  to  emanci- 
pate them.  His  noble  Friend  would,  no 
doubt,  argue  that  the  present  bill  was  to 
contribute  to  the  revenue,  which  the  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  sugar  would  not 
do.  Now,  he  believed,  that  if  there  was 
any  one  thing  more  certain  than  another, 
than  any  speculation  connected  with  ne- 
gotiations or  schemes  of  conquest,  or  ag- 
grandisement of  power,  it  was  this,  that 
they  might  build  upon  a  certainty  that 
large  masses  of  persons  would  step  forward 
to  take  off  a  supply  of  any  article  which 
had  become  one  of  necessity  to  them  when 
that  supply  was  within  their  reach.  Air 
did  not  rush  with  more  certainty  into  a 
vacant  space,  water  did  not  flow  more  un- 
erringly to  its  level,  than  the  disposition 
to  consume  any  article  of  luxury  or  neces- 
sity arose  the  moment  the  price  was  so 
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low  at  to  make  the  means  of  the  people 
adequate  to  meet  that  desire.  They  were 
not  without  the  most  positive  proof  of  this. 
By  accidental  circumstances,  the  price  of 
sugar,  in  the  year  1837^  fell  65.  What 
was  the  consequence?  The  very  next 
year,  upwards  of  400,000  cwt.  of  sugar 
beyond  the  preceding  year  was  consumed 
in  this  country.  The  same  occurred  in 
the  analogous  case  of  coffee.  The  increase 
of  consumption  always  followed  a  decrease 
of  price.  They  could  not  have  more  posi- 
tive evidence  upon  that  subject  than  what 
was  furnished  by  Messrs.  Martineau  and 
Co.,  two  eminent  dealers  in  sugars,  and 
who  had  had  much  experience  in  the 
fluctuation  of  the  sugar  markets  in  this 
country.  They  stated,  that  when  the 
price  was  once  brought  down  to  60s.  per 
cwt.,  they  always  found  a  proportionate 
increase  of  demand  ;  but  when  it  was  be- 
low  6O5.,  there  was  no  limit  to  the  in- 
creased demand.  But  what  was  the  effect 
of  legislation  ?     It  had  always  kept  the 

E'ce  above  60s.  Now,  the  calculation  of 
right  hon.  Friend,  the  late  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  last  year,  was,  that  there 
might,  with  as  much  certainty  as  anything 
could  be  predicated  on  such  a  subject, 
have  been  expected  an  increase  of  revenue 
to  the  amount  of  400,000/.  or  500,000/. 
bj  the  diminution  in  the  price  of  sugar. 
His  noble  Friend  opposite,  (the  Earl  of 
Ripon)  had  adverted  only  to  colonial  sugar, 
bat  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
iocloded  foreign  sugar.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, calculate  upon  a  positive  increase  by 
each  individual,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
creased desire  to  consume  the  article. 
Looking  at  the  increase  of  population 
alone  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  said,  that  if  he 
were  allowed  to  bring  up  the  consumption 
for  each  individual  to  the  amount  it  was 
ten  years  since,  he  should  realise  the  ad- 
ditional amount  of  revenue  he  had  already 
aentioDed.  -There  never  was,  in  hisopin- 
ioD,  a  clearer  case— financially  speaking, 
politically  speaking,  and  above  all,  mo- 
rally and  humanely  speaking — than  that 
bj  making  a  diminution  by  law  in  the 
price  of  sugar  you  would  relieve  the  pub- 
fiCy  by  bringing  within  their  reach  an  arti- 
de  which  formed  a  necessary  element  of 
eoosooiption  with  them,  and  make  up  a 
hfge  amount  of  the  deficit  which  was  ad- 
■itted  to  exist.  He,  however,  did  not 
wish  to  do  this  by  an  equalization  of  du- 
It  was  not  necessary  to  do  so  for 


any  of  the  purposes  he  had  stated.  More 
than  that,  he  did  not  think  they  were 
called  upon  to  do  it  with  respect^  to  the 
colonies  themselves.  They  had  paid  a 
large  sum  to  the  colonists :  for  that  he 
rejoiced  ;  It  would  be  a  lasting  honour  to 
this  country.  If  the  price  already  paid 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  was 
insufficient,  let  more  be  given ;  but  do  not 
continue  to  punish  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  keep  them  in  a  state  of  pri- 
vation out  of  a  supposed  regard  for  the 
colonies.  They,  after  all,  could  not  sup- 
ply this  country  with  sugar  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demand.  If,  during  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years'  experience  they  had 
not  been  able  to  maintain  themselves 
against  competition,  their  Lordships  ought 
not  to  sacrifice  the  people  of  England  to 
that  supposed  exigency.  The  colonies 
were  now  rapidly  changing  their  condition. 
They  had,  in  many  instances,  altered  their 
system  of  cultivation.  It  had  been  most 
satisfactorily  stated  to  him  that  a  free 
population  was  able  to  compete  with  a 
slave  population.  An  eminent  colonist  of 
Trinidad  had  lately  stated  that  it  was  an 
heretical  opinion  to  maintain  the  contrary. 
There  was  no  necessity,  therefore^  to  con- 
fine their  measures  to  the  exclusive  views 
which  some  persons  entertained  on  this 
subject.  He  was  exceedingly  glad  that 
his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Ripon)  had 
abstained  from  alluding  to  one  argument 
which  had  been  urged  elsewhere.  It  did 
his  noble  Friend  honour.  It  had  been 
contended,  in  another  place,  that  however 
expedient  it  might  be,  that  the  people  of 
this  country  should  have  a  greater  quantity 
of  sugar — however  expedient  it  might  be 
that  we  should  have  a  more  extended 
commerce — however  desirable  it  might  be 
that  by  means  of  a  sugar  trade  the  revenue 
of  the  country  should  be  increased — we 
ought  not  to  enter  into  any  commerce  with 
those  views  while  a  state  of  slavery  existed 
in  any  country  where  sugar  was  produced. 
What  the  reason  for  that  was  he  knew  not. 
What  there  was  in  existing  circumstances 
and  what  there  was  at  the  present  time,  as 
a  ground  for  abstaining  from  commercial 
intercourse,  he  knew  not.  Nor  could  he 
understand  the  sort  of  conscience  which 
flitted  over  the  budget — which  now  ap- 
peared, and  which  now  disappeared — 
which  now  showed  itself,  and  now  again 
altogether  withdrew.  For  was  not  the 
budget  made  up  of  articles  manufactured 
by  slave* labour?       Let  their  Lordships 
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fancy  the  sort  of  dialogue  which  mi^ht  be 
carried  on   between  an   English  Ambas- 
sador and  a  foreign  Minister,  if  the  argu- 
ments of  these  very  sensitive  people  were 
listened  to,  and  their  policy  acted  upon. 
Of  course  the  English  Ambassador  would 
commence  by  expressing  his  opinion  of 
the  value  and  importance  of  commercial 
intercourse  between  his  country  and  the 
country  which  the  Minister  was  represent- 
ing.    But  he  then  would  proceed  to  des- 
cant  upon   the   horrors   of  slavery,   and 
would  wind  up  his  harangue  by  declaring 
that  his    country    could  not  enter  into 
commercial    intercourse    with    a    State 
which    tolerated   such    horrors.      What, 
then,  would   the   Minister  say?     He,  of 
course,  would  naturally  say,  *'  Oh,  then^ 
you  won't  take  our  cotton?"    *•  Oh,  yes, 
we  will  take  your  cotton,  because  we  have 
cotton-merchants,  and    they  require  it." 
"  But,  then,  you  will  not  take  our  sugar 
at  all  for  any  purpose  V*    "  Oh,  yes,  we 
will   take  your  sugar,  because  we  have 
refiners,  and  it  is  only  when  the  article 
gets  into   general  consumption,  and  in- 
creases the  comforts  of  the  lower  orders, 
that  we  raise  the  objection  of  its  being  the 
produce  of  slave-labour."    This  must  be 
the  sort  of  dialogue  carried  on  between 
the  parties ;  and  the  South  American  or 
Brazilian  Minister,  though   he    had   not 
studied  in  the  schools  and  was  no  profound 
logician,  would    be    able   to   understand 
such  arguments  as  these.    Though  he  did 
not  know  the  details  of  our  budget,  and 
was    not   aware    that    the    only   foreign 
sugar   which    entered    into    the    English 
market — that    of    Cuba — employed    the 
greatest  amount  of  slave-labour,   yet  he 
would    be   surprised  at   the    consistency 
of  the  greatest,  wisest  nation  of  the  earth. 
But,  in  saying  what  he  had  said,  their 
Lordships  must  not  think  him  indifferent 
to  the  great  object  of  effecting  the  eman- 
cipation, or,  rather,  of  seeing  effected,  the 
emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  throughout 
the  world.     But,  that  great  object  was 
not  to  be  accomplished  by  threats  of  that 
description.     It  only  could  be  gained  by 
the  moral  example  which  England  should 
set  the  other  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  by 
showing  to  them  the  efficacy  of  free-la- 
bour.    If  other  Governments  applied  to 
them  their  own  arguments,  what  would 
their  Lordships,  what  would  the  Govern- 
ment, what  would  the  public  say?  Within 
the  last  year  had  occurred — within   the 
last  few  weeks  they  had  heard,  for  the 


first  time,  of  atrocities  and  cruelties  com- 
mitted within  this  land,  which  equalled, 
if  they  did  not  exceed,  the  worst  horrors 
of  the  worst  of  slavery.  Such  practices 
had  been  resorted  to  within  the  mines  and 
collieries  of  England  as  might  teach  a 
hateful  lesson  of  brutality  to  the  most 
practised  slave-traders.  And  yet.  what 
would  their  Lordships  think,  if  the  French 
government  directed  the  ambassador  of 
that  country  to  communicate  to  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
that  France  could  not  continue  any  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  England  unless 
she  no  longer  allowed  and  promised,  un- 
der a  certificate  signed  by  the  Count  de 
St.  Aulaire,  to  allow  her  own  children  to 
creep  with  manacles  through  her  collieries 
and  her  mines.  What  indignation  would 
their  Lordships  feel,  and  justly  feel,  at 
such  an  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
social  system  of  another  country  7  and  yet 
that  was  the  course  which  they  themselves 
recommended — that  was  the  course  which 
they  themselves  adopted.  That  was  not 
the  way  to  accomplish  their  object — that 
was  not  the  way  to  put  down  slavery  in 
foreign  lands.  The  only  way  was  to  show 
to  foreign  governments  and  to  foreign 
people  the  blessed  advantages  of  their 
own  beneficient  sway.  If  a  homily  upon 
the  horrors  of  the  slave-trade  were  issued 
from  the  Foreign  Office,  and  that  homily 
were  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the 
fact,  that  free- labour  had  been  proved  to 
be  more  efiective  than  slave-labour,  the 
homily  would  do  no  good ;  but  the  practi- 
cal illustration  would  do  every  thing.  He 
thought,  that  he  had  stated  sufficient  to 
show  that  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in 
efiecting  a  change;  and  he  hoped  that 
the  change,  if  made,  would  relieve  the 
country  from  her  present  embarrassments. 
Almost  exhausted,  he  would  with  brevity 
allude  for  an  instant  to  the  article  of  tim- 
ber. The  plan  which  had  last  year  been 
proposed  by  his  right  hon.  Friend,  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had 
formerly  been  advocated  and  supported 
by  his  noble  Friend  opposite  (the  Earl  of 
Ripen)  and  other  Members  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  If  they  had  con- 
sented to  that  proposal,  and  had  taken 
Norway  timber,  which  always  regulated 
the  price  of  the  timber  trade,  they  would 
not  only  benefit  the  consumer  by  obtain- 
ing the  article  cheaper,  but  a  saving 
would  have  been  gained  to  the  revenue  of 
Rct  less  thao  600,000/.    Taking  it  bf 
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ititlf,  he  admitted,  that  the  proposed 
ebange  of  the  Govern  men  t  was  better 
than  the  existing  duties.  It  was  better  to 
take  away  the  duty  altogether  than  allow 
it  to  remain  as  it  at  present  was.  But 
they  mighty  at  the  same  time,  have  bene- 
fitted the  consumer  and  relieved  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  country.  They  ought 
to  have  considered  her  present  situation, 
and  the  benefit  of  a  total  remission  of 
duty  ought  to  have  been  postponed  for 
more  prosperous  times.  If  they  had  availed 
themselves  of  all  the  means  in  their  power 
of  increasing  the  revenue,  and  had  still 
found  a  deficit  remaining,  the  deficit  which 
they  then  would  have  had  to  supply  would 
have  been  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
deficit  which  they  now  had  to  supply,  and 
for  the  smaller  deficit — if  any  at  all  had 
existed — he  would  willingly  have  con- 
sented to  the  Income-tax.  But  he  at  all 
times  preferred  a  tax  which  was  self  im- 
posed— not  by  that  meaning  imposed  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  but  im- 
posed by  the  people  themselves  individ- 
ually, in  deciding  for  themselves  what 
articles  they  ought  or  they  ought  not  to 
consume.  Holding  these  opinions,  he  had 
brought  forward  the  motion  of  which  he 
bad  given  notice,  and  in  doing  so  he  had 
not  referred  to  the  popularity  or  to  the 
nnpopularity  of  the  measure  for  the  sake 
of  brin|ing  any  charge  against  her  Ma- 
jesty's Uovernment.  Many  of  the  mea- 
sures which  the  Government  had  intro- 
iioced  he  approved  of,  and  not  only  he, 
but  those  with  whom  he  generally  acted. 
This  was  proved  by  the  support  which 
they  bad  given  to  the  Ministerial  proposal 
with  regard  to  corn  when  that  measure 
imi  being  attacked  and  resisted  by  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  Government. 
On  other  measures  of  finance  he  expressed 
his  own  individual  opinion,  and  was  alone 
responsible  for  the  motion  which  he  now 
begged  to  submit  to  their  Lordships.  The 
noble  Marquess  concluded  by  moving. 


*  That  while  this  House  is  unwilling  to  ob- 

stmct  the  progress  of  measures  calculated  to 

supply  the  present  deficiency  of  the  public 

iaeoine,  and  make  it  fully  adequate  to  meet 

dw  public  charges,  it  cannot  refrain  from  re- 

eaidiog  its  opinion,  that  a  judicious  alteration 

ufibe  duties  affecting  corn,  sugar,  and  timber 

would  have  greatly  diminished  the  amount  of 

additional  taxation  required  by  the  exigencies 

of  the  St^ttCy  and  would,  at  the  same  time, 

Ima  its  effect  in  increasing  the  comforts  of  all 

i      iJMns,  and  lessening  the  privations  of  the 

|Nst  body  of  tlM  people,  together  wUh  such 


additions  as  might  have  been  obtained  from 
some  other  sources,  have  been  preferable  to  a 
tax  upon  income,  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country/' 

Lord  Colchester  wished  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  subject  of  sugar,  which 
had  been  adverted  to  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quess. The  noble  Marquess  had  adverted 
to  the  high  price  of  that  article,  and  to 
the  great  denial  of  comfort  which  was  in 
consequence  imposed  upon  the  lower 
classes.  The  great  object  of  the  noble 
Marquess  was  increased  consumption ;  but 
that  object  could  not,  according  to  the 
noble  Marquess,  be  obtained,  unless  a 
very  considerable  reduction  were  made  in 
the  duty  on  foreign  sugar.  It  was  upon 
this  point  of  the  noble  Marquess*  speech 
to  which  he  was  anxious  to  speak.  The  no- 
ble Marquess  assumed  that  our  own  colonies 
and  our  own  possessions  beyond  sea  could 
not  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar 
to  meet  the  consumption  of  this  country, 
supposing  that  consumption  were  brought 
up  to  the  standard  of  former  years.  The 
noble  Marquess  had  referred  to  a  commu- 
nication from  a  high  authority  in  Trinidad, 
showing  the  absurdity  of  the  statement 
that  so  large  a  quantity  of  sugar  could  not 
be  produced  by  free- labour  as  by  slave- 
labour.  He  was  quite  ready  to  admit  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  Marquess  as  con- 
fined to  sugar  raised  in  British  India,  or 
in  those  foreign  countries  where  no  fresh 
importation  of  slaves  could  take  place ; 
and  he  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from 
a  gentleman  residing  in  Barbadoes  con- 
firming the  noble  Lord  in  this  respect,  and 
stating  that  he  (the  writer)  wished  it  was 
more  generally  understood  in  England 
that  the  falling-off  in  the  produce  of  sugar 
in  the  West-India  islands,  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  had  been  occasioned  not 
by  the  transition  from  slave  to  free-labour, 
but  by  the  droughts  which,  during  those 
years,  had  prevailed  in  those  countries, 
and  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  pro- 
duce would  be  as  great  in  future  years  as 
it  had  ever  been.  The  equalization  of  the 
duties  upon  rum  and  sugar  the  produce  of 
the  East  and  West  Indies  would  also  con- 
tribute materially  to  increase  the  supply  ; 
and  he  for  one  entertained  no  doubt  that 
there  would  be  an  importation  of  sugar 
from  Our  own  possessions  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  the  consumption  of  this  country, 
at  a  price  of  not  more  than  6O5.  per  cwt., 
and  that  without  any  such  alteration  in 
the  duty  upon  foreign  sugar  at  had  been 
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suggested  by  the  Doble  Marquess,  and  other  occasions  —  the  strongest— -io  his 
which  he  believed  would  have  the  eflfect  nuble  Friend,  the  almost  invincible,  and  in 
not  of  increasing;  but  of  lessening  the  his  altogether  invincible— repugnance  to 
revenue.  With  rep:ard  to  the  competition  this  impost.  He  agreed  with  his  noble 
between  free-labour  and  slave-labour,  he  Friend,  in  all  his  comments  upon  the  ine- 
wished  further  to  observe,  that  with  quality  of  its  tendency — its  inability  faith- 
those  countries  in  which  slave-labour  was  fully  and  effectually  to  perform  its  office  of 
not  extinct,  and  in  which  a  continued  abstracting  money  from  the  pockets  of  the 
importation  of  slaves  took  place,  as  was  community — abstracting,  as  it  did,  une- 
thecase  with  the  Brazils  and  Cuba,  it  was  quail y,unjustly, and oppressi vely, and abore 
impossible  for  free-labour  to  compete,  for  *"^  he  agreed  with  his  noble  Friend  in  the 
in  those  countries  ihe  question  was  merely  "pinion  he  had  expressed  of  the  inquisito- 
as  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  could  be  "al— necessarily  inquisitorial,  he  admitted 
raised  within  a  certain  time  without  any  —  nature  of  such  an  impost;  and  there  was 
reference  to  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  in  one  inequality  which  his  noble  Fnend  had 
the  cultivation  of  that  sugar.  It  was  said,  omitted  to  consider,  which  more  than  all 
that  it  was  necessary  to  afford  facilities  ^^«  ^^  «a^e  him  a  repugnance  to  such  « 
for  the  introduction  of  Brazilian  sugar  in  measure ;  that  was  its  great  power  for  all 
order  to  preserve  that  market  for  our  ma-  purposes— not  merely  like  the  elephant  to 
nufaclures.  but  we  had  no  security  that  ^^'^'j  ^^^  noble  Friend  had  referred,  with 
they  would  lake  our  manuf^tures  in  ex-  »  Proboscis  so  sensitive,  that  it  could  pick 
change  for  their  produce.  It  was  well  "P  »  °^'«'  but  that  it  was  also  equal  to 
known  that  the  ships  which  took  supplies  ^^^  ^^""?«  "P  of  a  tree,  or  the  splitting  of 
from  the  United  States  into  our  West-  a  rock-it  was  a  weapon  so  powerfiil,  that 
India  colonies,  took  away  in  exchange  for  J^  ^^"'^  not  consent  to  place  it  in  the 
those  supplies,  not  the  sugar  the  produce  ^^°^«  ^^  *"?  Government,  as  a  regular  and 
of  those  islands,  but  gold,  with  which  they  Frinanent  financial  res^^^^^^^  ^^^"^JL^l 
proceeded  to  Cuba  and  there  purchased  «>urce  to  be  confined  to  times  of  extreme 
their  suear  The  same  thine  miffht  hau  *^*P®°^y*  *  resource  the  employment  of 
pen  with  .be  Brazils,  they  miihttfice  gold  .l^'^fj"'"**  "*^'*/  "!?°'  T'^JH!* 
from  u.  for  their  sugar.  Ld  |o  to  Frfnce  t^  ^*  ^.^  TZt^'^^^T^Zl 
or  to  Belgium  and  purchase  what  the,  llls^rt  eluld  bi'^r^'aJJuTs^ra 
^^^  weapon.  Whether  the  Government  were 
Lord  Brougham  was  desirous  of  taking  one  which  he  distrusted,  or  whether  it 
that  early  opportunity  of  stating  to  their  were  one  in  which  he  reposed  the  most  en- 
Lordships  the  views  which  he  still  enter-  tire  confidence,  it  should  not  with  his  con.* 
tained,  and  which  the  reflections  of  the  sent  have  in  its  hands  a  power  which  would 
jast  two  months  since  he  brought  the  sub-  enable  it  by  the  mere  stroke  of  a  pen  at 
ject  before  the  House,  had  tended  to  con.  any  time,  to  raise  any  sum  of  money  it 
firm,  upon  this  most  interesting  and  impor-  might  please  to  demand,  and  to  impose  any 
tant  question,  interesting  not  only  to  the  amount  of  tax  which  it  might  consider  the 
Government  and  to  the  finances  of  the  people  could  bear— to  increase,  merely  by 
country,  but  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  the  turning  of  a  screw,  in  this  well-con- 
of  the  people;  and  he  was  the  more  trived  engine,  100,000/.  or  200,000/.  to 
anxious  to  take  that  early  opportunity  of  10,000,000/.  or  20,000,000/.  or  more.  He 
doing  so,  having  the  misfortune  to  differ  rej>eated,  that  this  was  a  powe^— a  teropta- 
in  some  points  from  his  noble  Friend  who  tion  to  extravagance  —  which  he  would 
had  so  recently  addressed  the  House ;  for  entrust  to  no  Government,  except  in  a  case 
he  felt,  that  he  should  not  do  justice  to  his  of  overwhelming  and  absolute  necessity, 
noble  Friend,  or  to  his  own  opinion,  if  he  Let  their  Lordships  remember  what  had 
did  not  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  occurred  in  reference  to  the  former  pro- 
endeavour  to  remove  the  impression  which  perty-tax.  On  Monday,  the  18th  March, 
the  speech  of  his  noble  Friend  must  have  1816,  the  property- tax  was  destroyed, 
made  upon  their  Lordships,  with  respect  to  though  to  his  noble  Friend,  it  was  a  matter 
those  points  on  which  it  was  his  misfor-  of  almost  vitel  importance  to  enact  it  again 
tune  to  differ  from  him.  It  formed  no  in  any  terms,  and  to  any  amount*  however 
subject  of  difference,  that  his  noble  small,  as  a  permanent  or  regular  branch  of 
Friend  should  have  expressed  again  on  financial  resource.  They  had  previously  to 
that,  as  both  of  them  had  expressed  on  that  memorable  votelieen  told  by  another 
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noble  Friend  of  his,  the  late  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  then  Secretary  at  War, 
that  his  army  estimates  were  reduced  to 
the  lowest  possible  amount,  and  that  con- 
sistently with  the  safety  of  the  State,  no 
further  reduction  coula  be  made — that 
they  had  reached  the  maximum  of  eco- 
nomy, and  had  brought  down  the  army  to 
its  minimum.    On  the  18th  of  March,  the 

Sroperty-tax  was  rejected;  and  on  the  22nd 
own  came  his  noble  Friend  and  put  off  his 
estimates — and  the  next  week,  or  the  week 
after,  came  the  new  set  of  estimates,  framed 
in  accordance  with  the  new  measure  of 
parliamentary  liberality,  and  the  conse- 
quently  altered  state  of  the  feeling  of  the 
GoTernment.  And  so  would  it  be  again, 
whatever  means  of  expenditure  were  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government,  they  would 

3 fend  up  to  them— the  Government  should 
ways  be  kept  on  short  allowance,  and  its 
expenditure  would  always  be  regulated  by 
the  strict  watch  which  was  maintained 
over  it  by  Parliament.  When,  however, 
the  Question  was — he  would  not  say  na- 
tional bankruptcy — but  when  it  was  be. 
tween  the  discredit  of  the  country — going 
on  with  a  continuing  deficit  in  the  reve- 
nue year  after  year — a  deficit  not  dimin- 
ishing but  increasing  with  each  year,  and 
that  so  clearly  and  so  surely,  that  the 
deficit  of  the  year  ending  in  April  in 
each  of  the  two  last  years,  was  greater 
than  the  deficit  of  the  year  ending  in 
January — then  it  was  that  Parliament  was 
imperatively  called  upon,  and  was  abso- 
lutely bound,  if  it  did  not  desert  altogether 
tlie  duty  it  owed  to  the  country,  to  exert 
its  power  and  put  an  end  to  a  state  of 
things  thus  going  on  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  from  worse  to  worst  of  all — and  which, 
if  not  stopped  in  time,  must  finish  with 
■omething  which  might,  without  any  figure 
of  speech,  be  called  an  approach  to  a  state 
of  national  insolvency.  In  the  propriety 
of  derisine  a  remedy,  all,  he  believed, 
were  agre^.  His  noble  Friend  near  him 
luui  complained  that  his  noble  Friend 
opposite  nad  exhausted  himself  in  de- 
SMHistrating  a  number  of  propositions 
which  all  were  prepared  to  grant  him. 
To  be  sure  no  man  would  propose  to  re- 
enact  the  salt-tax,  or  that  still  worse 
tax,  the  tax  on  printed  cotton  goods. 
The  question  then  being,  how  they  were 
to  BMet  the  deficiency  in  the  public  rev- 
CMie,and  a  growing  deficiency,  amounting, 
•ceordiog  to  one  estimate,  to  3,000,000/., 
•mI  aoooiding  to  the  lowest  estimate,  of 
\fKnj!IOai.i  Md  which  2,500,000/.,    if 


correct,  must  not  be  understood  as  the 
whole  amount  of  deficiency  for  the  year— 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  very 
large  increase  of  expenditure  would  be 
occasioned  by  the  operations  in  the  east, 
even  if  those  operations  were  as  successful 
as  the  most  sanguine  of  their  Lordships 
could  expect — this  deficit  having  to  be 
met,  the  question  was,  whether  the  plan  of 
his  noble  Friend  near  him,  or  the  Govern- 
ment proposition  of  an  Income-tax,  was  the 
fittest  to  be  adopted — all  admitting  that  an 
Income-tax  was  the  worst,  if  the  other 
were  possible.  His  noble  Friend's  plan  was 
that  of  the  Government  of  last  year,  only 
varied  a  little  as  to  the  sugar  duties,  which 
plan  was  brought  forward  with  a  view  to 
commercial  legislation,  not  revenue,  and  in 
all  respects  except  as  to  the  sugar  duties, 
appeared  to  him  and  others  as  being  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  great  improvement  in 
our  commercial  code.  But  a  different 
view  of  that  plan  must  be  taken  when 
brought  forward  as  a  measure  of  finance 
aloue;  for  in  that  case,  however  good 
it  might  be  in  other  respects,  if  it  would 
not  meet  the  financial  difficulty  it  was  not 
sufiicient  to  prevent  their  having  recourse 
to  an  Income-tax.  He  had  already  stated 
that  an  Income-tax  could  be  justified  only 
by  the  most  urgent  necessity,  but  if  his 
noble  Friends  behind  him  had  always  en- 
tertained the  same  uncompromising  hos- 
tility to  an  Income-tax  which  he  enter- 
tained to  it,  and  which  now  induced  his 
noble  Friend  to  prefer  any  other  tax  to 
it,  those  noble  Friends  would  have  adopted 
a  different  course  in  dealing  with  the  pro- 
position ;  for  the  obvious  course  in  that 
case  would  have  been,  when  the  Govern- 
ment proposed  their  plan,  to  have  resisted 
it  at  once,  and  to  have  allowed  not  one 
single  instant  to  elapse  ere  they  announced 
their  uncompromising  hostility  to  such  a 
plan.  But  was  that  the  course  taken  by 
his  noble  Friends  ?  Did  they  oppose  this 
measure  when  it  was  first  brought  forward  > 
By  no  means  :  it  was  brought  forward  on 
Friday,  the  11th  of  March;  and  it  was 
one  whole  week  before  they  could  make  up 
their  minds  to  oppose  it  at  all.  That  was 
a  fact ;  nay,  when  it  was  brought  forward 
a  noble  Friend  of  his  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
avowed,  that  although  there  might  be  a 
difference  of  opinion,  and  time  might  be 
required  in  order  to  make  up  their  minds 
upon  the  detail  of  the  Government  plan, 
yet  that,  as  a  whole,  all  parties  must 
clearly  admit  that  it  was  a  great  plan, 
worthy  of  the  Ministers  of  a  great  coun- 
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try.  But  was  tlie  iDcome-tax  do  part 
or  that  great  plan  ?  Was  it  do  material 
portion — was  it  a  mere  trifle, — anda  thiag 
to  be  passed  over  without  even  a  word  ? 
His  noble  Friends  could  not  dispute  the 
accuracy  of  his  quotutioo;  for  he  could 
assure  them  those  were  the  words  in  which 
the  opposition  to  the  measure  were  ex- 
pressed ;  and  he  was  never  more  surprised 
In  his  life,  for,  remembering  the  feeling 
always  entertained  towards  this  tax,  he  at 
least  expected  that  not  one  moment  would 
be  lost  to  cry  out  against  the  abuse  of  it 
and  its  details,  and  to  regard  it  as  an 
enormity,  to  be  palliated  only  by  the  ex- 
treme urgency  of  the  necessity,  and  to 
endeavour,  by  all  possible  means,  to  reduce 
its  mischief  within  the  smallest  possible 
compass.  But  the  general  approval  of 
the  Ministerial  plan  as  a  great  measure, 
worthy  of  the  Mini^^ters  of  a  great  empire 
and  nation,  was  all  the  resistance  that  was 
offered ;  and  not  even  a  protest  was  made 
against  the  plan  until  a  week  had  elapsed 
from  the  moment  of  its  being  proposed. 
However,  on  Monday,  the  14th  of  March,  an 
opportunity  was  given  to  his  noble  Friends 
to  reconsider  their  rash  admission  of  the 
preceding  Friday ;  and  he  took  the  liberty 
of  coming  to  that  House,  and  in  his  place 
moving  a  set  of  resolutions  upon  this  whole 
question.  Now  it  might  not  be  necessary 
for  his  noble  Friends  to  agree  to  all  his 
resolutions;  they  might  take  a  totally 
different  view  of  the  first  of  them,  in 
which  a  statement  was  made  of  the  evils 
of  the  tax,  and  an  assertion  that  nothing 
but  absolute  necessity  could  justify  its 
imposition  ;  they  might  differ  from  that, 
ana  hold  that  no  necessity  could  justify  its 
imposition  ;  or  they  might  deny  another  of 
the  propositions,  which  averred  the  exist- 
ence of  that  necessity,  and  state,  as  his 
noble  Friend  had  done  to-night,  that  it 
was  not  necessary,  inasmuch  as  there  were 
oher  means  of  providing  for  the  deficit, 
without  having  recourse  to  this  tax.  They 
might  agree  with  or  dissent  from  the  other 
proposition  that  he  brought  before  their 
Lonlships,  stating  the  necessity  of  altering 
the  tax  as  it  had  been  formerly  laid  on« 
and  making  it  more  e<pial  upon  various 
kinds  of  income.  But  the  propositions 
were  laid  on  the  Table  on  Monday,  and 
the  consideration  of  them  put  off  at  the 
request  of  one  noble  Lord  and  another 
until  the  Thursday  following.  Time  was 
therefore  given  to  his  noble  Friends  to 
have  at  length  made  up  their  minds  whe- 
ther the  Income-tax  was  to  be  opposed  or 


not ;  but  even  on  the  Thursday,  when  the 
debate  was  brought  forward,  and  when  the 
statement,  of  which  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Lansdowne)  had  spoken  in  terms  of  far 
too  great  commendation,  was  made  by 
him  to  their  Lordships  in  moving  the 
resolutions — even  then  his  noble  Frienda 
had  not  made  up  their  minds  oq'  the 
subject,  for  they  were  not  prepared  to 
announce  any  opposition  whatever,  and 
his  resolutions  were  of  course  negatived 
without  a  division.  Nowt  something  hap- 
pened on  that  day,  or  early  the  next 
day,  which  showed  that  there  was  an  ap- 
pearance of  some  agitation  in  the  city 
upon  one  question  connected  with  the  In- 
come-tax. A  meeting  had  been  held  of 
bank  proprietors  on  the  subject  of  termi- 
nable annuities,  and  the  very  great  ine- 
quality of  this  tax  was  pointed  out  as  one 
of  the  most  crying  evils,  and  to  which  the 
most  serious  objections  existed— -namely, 
that  terminable  annuities  were  taxed  to 
the  same  amount  with  perpetual  annuities 
and  other  permanent  property.  Tliat  feeling 
had  been  expressed  in  the  city,  and  even 
then  his  noble  Friends  were  not  prepared  to 
form  their  opposition ;  for  if  they  had  been, 
excitement  would  not  have  been  wantinff 
to  produce  it  in  that  House.  Although 
the  agitation  in  the  city  produced  no  effect 
here,  it  was  announced  the  night  after- 
wards in  the  other  House,  that  there  waa 
an  intention  to  advance  an  opposition  to 
the  measure.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
the  arguments  which  his  noble  Friend  had 
now  brought  forward,  and  so  eloquently 
supported,  and  the  reasons  he  bad  given 
a^inst  this  tax,  he  had  still  avowed  his 
intention  not  to  throw  any  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  passing  of  this  bill.  Therefore, 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  differ- 
ence between  him  and  his  noble  Friend  on 
this  subject  was  not,  in  reality,  so  great 
as  it  seemed  to  be,  and  that  lie  did  not 
entertain  a  much  greater  aversion  to  this 
tax  than  himself,  holding  it  as  he  did,  in 
as  great  abhorrence  as  it  was  postible  to 
hold  any  measure,  provided  a  possibility  ex- 
isted of  avoiding  the  imposition  of  it.  Now 
then  they  came  to  the  question  of  the  exist* 
ence  of  that  possibility,  and  the  first  thing 
proposed  by  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Luns^ 
downe)  wais  a  tax  upon  bread.  1,700,000A 
was  to  be  raised,  leaving  only  a  deficit  of 
800,000/.,  and  to  make  up  that  sum  every 
person  must  think  that  a  measure  of  this  sort 
was  out  of  the  question.  Was  there  any 
chance  of  raising  that  tum  by  the  tax  prou 
posed  by  hia  uMe  Friend  t    He  would  at 
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once  doclare  that  lie  was  here  at  issue  with 
hit  noble  Friend,  for  he  did  not  regard  the 
measures  of  last  year  as  anything  like 
measures  of  finance*  and  ii  was  utterly 
impoMible  any  one  could  entertain  a  con- 
timr]^  opinion  after  considering  of  what  they 
omsisted.    In  the  first  place,  there  was  a 
tMx  of  8r.  fixed  duly  upon  corn.  It  was  said^ 
that  900.000/.  would  arise  from  that  tax ; 
but  how  was  it  to  arise  ?    Provided  there 
was  a  certain  quantity  of  grain  imported 
in  the  year*  so  much  duty  per  quarter  was 
to  be  levied  upon  it.  but  if  there  were  no 
grain  imported  there  would  be  no  levy  of 
money  and  no  duty  received.    Then  what 
became  of  the  900,000/.  ?    But  he  did  not 
want  to  have  the  chance  of  obtaining  re* 
Tenu«-»not  a  ticket  as  it  were  in  the 
finance  lottery,  giving  a  beneficial  chance 
of  having  800,000iL  or  900.000/.,  or  of  not 
having  it,  according  to  circumstances.  He 
did  not  wish  to  run  the  chance  of  having 
900,000/.  this  year,  and  500,000^   next 
jear^  and  perhaps  300,000/.  another  year. 
and  nothing  at  all  the  year  after.     The 
deficit  in  the  revenue  was  not  a  matter  of 
cbanoe»  it  was  always  pressing  upon  them 
whether  the  seasons  were  good  or  bad, 
and  it  was  to  supply  that  deficit  that  they 
were  now  reducea  to  the  necessity  of  find- 
ingout  a  means  of  taxation  not  contingent. 
not  accidental,  not  of  the  hap-hazard  kind, 
which  might  either  be  great,  or  mtddle- 
siscd,  or  little,  or  nothing  at  all,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  year.    And 
what  were  those  circumstances  ? — anything 
very  steady,  anything  very  much  to  be 
relttd  upon,  anything  very  safely  and  se- 
curely to  be  looked  forward  to  by  states- 
Bscn   intrusted  with    the  most  delicate. 
difficult,  and  important  part  of  a  nation's 
ooooems.— the  manaffement  of  her  finan- 
tlie  support  of  her  credit?     No.  it 
sometnmg    neither    more    nor    less 
steady,  nor  more  nor  less  to  be  relied  upon, 
tkan*tlie  proverbially  steady,  fixed,  cal- 
culable winds,  and  rain,  and  storm,  and 
floods  —  in    one    word,  the    weather    of 
tlie  year  in  this  kingdom.    Come  a  bad 
aeaeoQ^  and  they  had  the  importation; 
cone  a  moderate  season,  and  they  had 
little  or  Dothinff  imported ;  come  a  good 
seaaoo.    and    they    had    absolutely    no- 
thing imported  at  all ;  and  with  all  that 
jsoBaidy^  and  the  supply  failing  when. 
perhapi^  they  wanted  it  most,  they  were 
sshed  to  boiid  upon  this  foundation  their 

5  of  a  permanent,  steady,  and  re- 
supiily  of  nearly  1.000.0002.  ster- 
ToHi  ''there  was  another  thing  to 


be  taken  into  the  account  When  there 
was  a  bad  season  here,  and  grain  and 
food  were  dear,  com  would,  no  doubt,  be 
imported,  and  the  8^ .  duty  be  levied,  and 
thus  the  revenue  supplied ;  but  was  there 
nothing  to  set-off  against  that?  It  was 
just  in  a  year  of  such  a  sort  that  the  ex- 
cise was  likely  to  be  deficient,  because 
the  higher  the  price  of  food  the  less  able 
were  the  poor  to  indulge  in  those  articles 
which  formed  the  subject  of  the  excise  du- 
ties, and  accordingly  in  that  year  when 
they  had  the  greatest  chance  or  receiving 
a  supply  to  the  revenue  by  the  fixed  duty 
on  foreign  grain  imported  came  the  deficit 
in  the  supply  of  the  excise,  and  they  must 
set-off  that  deficit  against  the  paltry  sum 
that  the  impost  would  bring  of  a  duty  on 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn.  When, 
therefore,  there  was  a  chance  of  one  por- 
tion of  the  revenue  being  benefitted  there 
was  a  certainty  of  a  deficit  and  a  greater  in 
another  portion.  He  and  several  of  his  noble 
Friends  had.  however,  contended  that  they 
had  no  right  to  lay  on  this  tax.  because  it 
was  a  tax  upon  the  food  of  the  people,  and 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  bread- tax— 
a  poll-tax  laid  upon  the  rich  and  poor 
equally,  for  all  were  equal  consumers  of 
food.  Vet  they  were  now  called  upon  to 
take  it  and  to  rely  upon  it  as  a  permanent, 
constant,  habitual  portion  of  the  revenue. 
Now  he  had  said,  that  the  measures  of  last 
year,  with  a  view  to  commercial  legisla- 
tion, appeared  to  him  to  be  very  consider- 
able improvements.  He  preferred  the  fixed 
duty  of  85.  to  the  former  state  of  the  law. 
and  he  thought  the  sliding-scale  would  be 
no  improvement  upon  the  fixed  duty,  but  as 
a  measure  of  finance  he  fairly  stated  his 
opinion,  that  he  did  not  think  it  was  ori- 
ginally intended  as  such.  And  in  support 
of  that  opinion,  he  would  quote  the  re- 
markable words  of  a  right  hon.  Friend 
of  his, — words  of  which  any  one  might 
envy  the  eloquence,  and  no  one  could  sur- 
pass the  candour — 

"  That  the  Government  of  last  year  brought 
forward  the  measure  of  the  Corn-laws  urged 
by  the  importunity  of  their  friends  and  goaded 
by  the  taunts  of  their  adversaries." 

The  words  were  not  his — he  did  not 
trench  upon  that  ground — tracteut  Jabrilia 
fabri — but  they  fully  bore  out  his  opinion 
that  the  Corn -laws  were  not  brought  for- 
ward as  a  measure  of  finance.  He  would 
now  come  to  the  second  proposition  as 
regarded  the  sugar  duties.  He  cared  not 
whether  they  took  it  as  these  duties  were 
originally  proposed — namely,  245.  a  cwt«. 
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or  as  the  proposal  had  been  now  modified 
— 36f.  was  to  be  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar, 
reduced  from  63^.;  there  was  the  same 
per  centage  of  differential  duty.  Now 
precisely  the  same  principle  applied  to  the 
sugar  duties  as  to  the  timber  duties  when 
the  protecting  duty  was  reduced  from  150 
to  100  per  cent. — namely,  by  taking  off 
5s.  from  the  duty  on  Baltic  timber,  and 
adding  10^.  on  Canada  timber,  or  rather 
increasing  it  from  lis,  6d.  to  2ls.6d,  He 
entirely  differed  from  the  view  taken  b\r 
his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Lansdowne)  with 
respect  to  the  sugar  duty^  and  wished  to 
enter  his  protest  against  the  opinion  his 
noble  Friend  had  pronounced  before  their 
Lordships,  unless  his  noble  Friend  confined 
that  opinion  to  the  question  of  slavery,  and 
of  slavery  alone,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  slave-trade.  [Lord  Lansdotvne  had 
made  the  distinction,  and  stated  that  he 
did  not  allude  to  the  slave-trade  but  to 
slavery.]  He  was  certain  that  he  and 
his  noble  Friend  could  not  entertain  dif- 
ferent opinions  on  that  subject,  but  he 
thought  the  admission  entirely  disposed  of 
the  argument  with  regard  to  the  sugar  du- 
ties. They  were  now  to  reduce  the  auty  on 
our  own  colonial  sugar  to  20s.,  and  on  fo- 
reign colonial  sugar  the  duty  was  to  be 
reduced  from  63^.  to  SOs.,  taking  off  33;.; 
and  it  was  expected,  that  the  protecting 
duty  being  no  longer  162  per  cent.,  but  50 
per  cent.,  a  large  amount  of  foreign  colonial 
sugar  would  be  imported  into  this  country. 
Now,  he  should  show  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  noble  Friend  and  the  House  that  the 
refusal  to  equalize  the  sugar  duties  was  not 
made  to  protect  the  colonies,  but  to  afford 
protection  to  the  African  negroes  against 
the  African  slave-trade.  It  was  mighty  well 
and  easy  to  talk  of  commodities,  and  of  im- 
portations, and  of  duties,  and  of  lowering 
the  foreign  duty,  and  of  keeping  our  colo- 
nial sugar  at  the  same  rate,  and  by  a 
differential  duty  increasing  the  amount  im. 
ported,  and  of  adding  to  the  comforts  of  the 
people,  and  giving  them  what  before  was 
not  within  their  reach — all  these  were  fine 
smooth  phrases  ;  but  if  the  House  looked 
beneath  the  surface — if  they  paused,  and 
asked  the  meaning  of  all  this,  and  what 
lurked  beneath  these  expressions  depicting 
the  smiling  aspect  of  increased  produce,  and 
larger  consumption  of  the  whole  people, 
they  would  find  that  it  was  meant  that  some 
20,000  or  30,000  or  it  might  be  40,000  un. 
happy  Africans  were  to  be  instantly  taken 
from  Africa,  and  sent  forward  through*  all 
the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage  to  culti- 


vate Cuba  and  the  Brazils.  That  was  the 
meaning  of  this  plan  of  finance.  It  was 
not  a  remote  or  a  contingent,  but  the  ab- 
solute and  inevitable  result  of  a  change  of 
duty.  This  was  no  question  of  preference 
of  slave-grown  sugar  over  free-grown 
sugar.  If  it  was  he  should  agree  with 
what  his  noble  Friend  had  stated  to  their 
Lordships.  He  might  lament,  but  he  could 
not  help  other  nations  cultivating  their 
fields  by  slave  labour.  But  those  who  knew 
anything  of  West-Indian  affairs  must  be 
aware  that  there  was  a  wide  difference  in 
the  condition  of  the  unhappy  cultivator  of 
sugar  and  that  of  the  producer,  even  of 
coffee  and  cotton,  mucn  more  of  com. 
The  slave-trade  was  no  institution — it 
was  not  to  be  ranked  with  any  institu- 
tions of  any  country.  It  violated  the  laws 
of  nature  as  well  as  nations,  and  instigated 
one  nation  against  the  other.  If  the 
duty  was  lowered,  and  our  ports  opened, 
the  demand  for  Cuba  and  Brazilian  la- 
bour would  cause,  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, negroes  to  any  amount  to  be  poured 
into  those  colonies  and  that  kingdom  for 
the  purpose  of  supplpng  the  demand 
which  we  should  thus  occasion.  He  held 
it  to  be  an  inevitable  consequence,  that  the 
instant  the  duty  on  sugar  was  lowered, 
40,000  or  50,000  negroes  would  be  taken 
from  Africa  to  endure  all  the  horrors  of 
the  middle  passage  and  be  hurried  away  to 
the  West- Indian  colonies.  Every  addi- 
tional hogshead  meant  and  caused  an  addi« 
tion  to  the  slave-trade.  On  a  former  occa- 
sion, he  stated  his  objections  to  the  present 
bill,  and  if  he  should  not  be  exhausting 
their  Lordships,  he  would  repeat  a  few  of 
them ;  although  he  was  afraid,  that  under 
the  existing  system,  any  attempt  to  make 
any  alterations  in  the  bill  in  that  House 
would  be  hopeless.  If  their  Lordships 
would  look  carefully  into  the  arrangements 
of  the  bill,  they  would  be  convinced,  that 
there  were  matters  involved,  which  al- 
though it  mi<j^ht  be  vain  to  think  of  alter* 
ing  in  that  House,  might  not  only  be  ad* 
vantageously  altered,  but  must  be,  to  allow 
the  measure  to  work.  There  were  por- 
tions of  the  bill  relating  to  the  levying  of 
the  tax,  which  he  was  satisfied,  when  their 
Lordships  had  calmly  applied  their  minds 
to  them,  would  be  found  to  require  altera* 
tion.  But  that  House  could  not  alter 
them — it  was  too  late— and  there  was  no 
alternative  between  adopting  the  bill  as  it 
stood  in  this  respect,  or  throwing  it  out. 
This  &ct  showed  how  expedient  it  was 
that  the  House  should  have  come  to  some 
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understanding  on  these  matters,  as  he 
had  formerly  moved,  and  that  it  should 
be  suggested  to  the  otiier  House  to  re- 
lax in  their  exercise  of  that  high  privi- 
lege which  they  claimed  in  all  their  pro- 
codings  relating  to  money.  He  would 
DOW  name  one  or  two  of  his  objections. 
The  first  part  of  the  bill^  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  measure,  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  commissioners — those  who 
were  called  commissioners  for  general  pur- 
poses-^who  had  in  the  first  instance  to 
work  the  measure,  though  certainly,  as 
the  bill  stood,  in  a  way  most  unintelligible. 
But  he  begged  to  assure  his  noble  Friend, 
that  in  hb  observations  he  did  not  wish 
to  act  invidiously  towards  the  authors  or 
firamers  of  the  bill.  His  observations  would 
have .  reference  to  a  more  general  and  a 
higher  principle,  one  which  was  essential 
to  the  fit  performance  of  the  legislative 
functions  of  the  two  Houses.  Now,  the 
land-tax  commissioners  were  to  meet,  and 
to  set  down  in  writing  the  names  of  such 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  as  should 
be  qualified  to  act  as  required  by  the  bill, 
and  to  set  down  the  names  of  those  per- 
sona chosen  to  act.  Any  seven  of  the 
whole  number— not  less  than  seven,  and  in 
no  case  less  than  three  of  the  persons  set 
down  in  order«*were  required  to  take  upon 
thenaselves  the  execution  of  the  act.  Now, 
let  it  be  observed,  that  if  on  any  exigency 
a  mandamus  was  to  be  issued,  or  indict- 
ment preferred  against  a  commissioner  re- 
ftuing  to  act,  how  was  he^  amongst  three, 
or  seven,  or  thirty-four,  to  know  that  it 
was  against  him  that  they  were  directed  ? 
And  how  was  the  name  of  the  person  to 
be  ascertained  ?  Again,  if  a  person  were 
absent,  there  was  no  notice  provided,  and 
the  derk  was  not  called  upon  to  deliver 
any.  So  that  being  absent  from  the  meet- 
ing, he  was  to  have  no  notice  from  the 
clerk^  and  yet  was  liable  to  be  moved 
against  by  mandamus,  and  indicted  for 
fiuling  to  take  on  himself  the  duties.  It 
went  on— 

"Provided  always,  that  where  seven  per- 
sons qualified  to  act  as  herein  required  shall 
be  chosen  to  act  for  any  district,  no  other 
person  shall  interfere  as  a  commissioner." 

What  if  there  were  only  three  ?  The 
6th  dauae  was, 

*<  And  be  it  enacted,  that  in  case  there  shall 
not  be  a  sufficient  number  of  commissioners 

99 


Tbejr.  m^t  be  chosen  to  act  as  commis- 
MM  it  was  not  said  by  whom  they 


were  to  be  chosen.  Then  came  the  8th 
section,  and  the  requisition  was  still  more 
stringent.     It  was, 

**  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  execute  the  said  Land-tax  Act^ 
being  respectively  qualified  as  directed,  and 
they  and  every  one  of  them,  not  in  any  case 
exceeding  the  number  of  seven,  are  hereby 
strictly  enjoined  and  required  to  take  on 
themselves  forthwith  the  execution  of  this 
act ;" — 

or  notice  of  such  neglect  and  want  of  ap- 
pointment was  to  be  given  to  their  clerk, 
with  no  provision  that  the  clerk  was  to 
give  them  notice.  So  that  they  were 
strictly  enjoined  to  find  that  they  were 
any  persons  not  less  than  seven  }  and  they 
were  strictly  enjoined  to  act  upon  a  notice, 
which  they  were  not  to  receive  themselves, 
but  which  another  person,  who  was  not  to 
communicate  it  to  them,  was  alone  to  receive. 
As  to  courts  of  justice,  the  dOth  clause 
provided,  that  the  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
the  judges,  and  the  principal  officer,  or 
officers  of  each  court,  or  public  depart- 
ment of  office,  civil,  judicial,  criminal,  or 
ecclesiastical,  should  respectively  have  au- 
thority  to  appoint  commissioners.  How 
was  that  to  be  executed?  Was  It  the 
Chancellor,  or  Chief  Justice,  or  the  Chief 
Justice  and  one  of  the  masters,  or  the 
Chancellor  and  Chief  Justice,  and  prin- 
cipal officer  or  officers  ?  So  that  if  they 
happened  to  be  sitting  the  derk  of  the 
rules  might  come  and  say,  '^  Why  don't 
you  admit  me  to  your  council;  I  have 
as  good  a  right  to  appoint  as  any  of 
you."  The  commissioners  were  treated 
as  if  they  would  decline  acting,  but 
no  effisctual  provision  was  made  for 
that  event  it  was  assumed,  that  no- 
body would  like  to  execute  the  powers 
of  this  act,  whereas  he  thought  there 
would  be  found  too  great  a  disposition 
to  execute  some  of  its  powers.  With- 
out its  being  specified  where  they  were 
to  meet,  a  provision  was  made  by 
which  any  two  or  more  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  general  or  special  purposes,  or 
any  other  commissioners,  were  to  be  en- 
abled to  execute  all  instruments,  to  do  all 
acts,  and  execute  every  power.  Any  two 
commissioners  might  act.  There  was  no 
provision  who  were  the  persons  to  be  pre<* 
sent.  What  was  the  consequence?  He 
went  and  he  claimed  an  exemption  of  two; 
they  refused  to  give  it.  He  went  to  an- 
other two — any  two  might  execute  the 
power  —  and  they  aigned  ^  cistU&caXA 
which  was  biudlDg  on  tbA  comm\asi^ot»A 
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for  special  purposes;  they  were  bouod 
to  iasue  a  warrant  which  wai  binding 
on  the  receirer-general  of  the  taxes,  and 
he  was  to  honour  the  warrant  and  pay  the 
money  according  to  the  certificate.  Tnere- 
fbre>  having  been  refused  exemption  by  the 
general  body  of  the  commiasionerSf  any 
two  of  the  commissioners  was  entitled,  by 
the  191st  section,  to  give  the  exemption. 
The  last  circumstance  to  which  he  wished 
to  call  their  attention  (he  had  passed  over 
many),  related  to  persons  in  the  situation 
of  trustees,  agents,  guardians  of  infants, 
committees  of  lunatics.  They  were  all,  by 
the  44th  clause,  entitled  to  deduct  from 
the  means  of  the  in&nt,  cestui  que  trust, 
principal  in  the  care  of  agent,  or  lunatic, 
coming  into  their  hands,  whatever  sums 
they  had  been  assessed  at,  and  they  were 
indemnified.  But  then  came  the  61st, 
165th,  and  other  sections,  by  ftiroa  of 
whidi,  if  a  person  had  not  been  so  as- 
sessed as  to  enable  him  to  deduct,  he  was 
to  be  entitled,  after  the  expiration  of  a 
year,  to  obtain  a  certificate,  and  to  be  re* 
paid  the  money  which  he  should  have  ad- 
vanced. The  guardian  of  the  infant,  or 
committee  of  the  lunatic,  might  go  and 
olaim  at  the  expiration  of  the  year :  they 
received  the  warrant  and  certificate  of  the 
commissioner)  they  went  with  the  war- 
rant of  the  special  commissioner  to  the  re- 
ceiver of  taxes,  the  receiver  was  bound  to 
pay  them  the  money,  and  there  was  not 
one  tittle  of  requisition  calling  on  them  to 
account  for  the  money  to  the  estate  for 
which  they  were  guardian  or  trustee.  If 
they  put  the  interest  into  their  own  pocket, 
they  had  absolute  and  complete  indemnity 
whatever  sums  they  had  been  allowed. 
The  166th  section  was  worth  attending  to 
with  this  view*     It  was, 

**  Whoever  thall  fraudulently  be  guilty  of 
any  fraud  or  contrivance  in  making  any  such 
claim,  or  obtaining  any  suoh  exemption,  or 
whoever  shall  fraudulently  conceal  'or'  (not 
*  and*)  untruly  declare  any  income." 

Not  fraudulently,  not  falsely,  but  un- 
truly, in  optimdjide,  believing  it  to  be  so, 

''Shall  be  fined  20/.  and  pay  the  duty 
chargeable,  making  35/." 

That  was  if  he  was  the  principal ;  but 
how  was  the  accessory  to  be  dealt  with  7 
He  who  aided  or  abetted  in  this  untrue  de- 
claration was  fined  50/.  The  same  obser- 
vation as  to  the  division  of  the  bill  into  two 
parts,  which  he  had  already  made,  applied 
to  the  ouly  other  matter  to  which  he  would 
call  theur  attention,  vie.— those  parts  of 


the  bill  relating  to  oaths.  There  waa 
schedule  F,  containing  five  forms  of  oaths, 
to  be  taken  by  various  functionaries  and 
ofiicers.  Of  late  years  great  improvement 
had  been  made  in  bills  which  had  paaied 
through  their  Lordships'  House,  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  oaths  as  far  as  pot* 
sible,  and  substituting  declarations  for 
oaths,  wherever  it  could  effcotually  and 
safely  be  done.  He  had  no  doubt  that  if 
this  bill  could  have  been  divided,  that 
schedule  would  have  been  entirely  changed ; 
that  oaths  would  have  been  struck  out, 
and  declarations  substituted,  Lut  of  all, 
the  examination  of  persons  on  oaths  which 
was  provided  for  in  the  124th  section,  and 
all  that  exacerbation  uf  the  mischief,  and 
all  that  was  odious  and  intolerable,  might 
have  been  left  out  He  particularly  al- 
luded to  the  125th  section, 

"  That  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  commis- 
sioners to  summon  any  person  whom  they 
might  think  likely  to  be  able  to  give  them  evi- 
dence  respecting  the  assessment  to  be  viade, 
to  appear  before  them  and  to  be  examined  re- 
spectintf  the  assessment  made  on  any  other 
person.'* 

Neighbours,  friends,  relatives-Hdl  but 
one  excepted  class,  viz.,  agents  or  confi- 
dential trustees— might  be  called  before 
the  commissioners  and  examined  into  their 
whole  circumstances  and  mode  of  living. 
The  conclusion  was  lame  and  impotent, 
for  by  paying  20/  a  man  might  avoid  all 
examination.  Some  persons  would  rather 
undergo  the  examination  than  pay  the 
penalty.  He  made  no  doubt  that  soma 
persons  in  every  neighbourhood  would  be 
found  too  ready  to  lend  themselves  to  the 
inquiries  of  the  commissioners,  and  to  giva 
all  the  information  which  they  had,  or 
thought  thev  had,  respecting  the  affairs  of 
their  neighbours.  But  solicitors  might 
be  examined  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
they  had  paid  to  counsel.  Correspondents 
of  n(ierchants  might  be  examined  as  to 
all  that  passed  between  them  and  their 
mercantile  correspondents.  Consignees  of 
merchants  in  the  same  way  might  be  exa- 
mined as  to  the  most  delicate  affairs  of 
their  consigners ;  tradesmen,  as  to  the 
afi!airs  of  their  customers ;  customers,  aa 
to  their  expenditure,  payments,  when 
they  paid  their  last  accounts,  how  much 
money  was  due,  how  much  debt  there 
was  of  A  B  in  the  books  of  C  D.  There 
wu  no  confidential  trust  between  a  cue* 
tomer  and  a  tradesman,  therefore  these 
parties  were  not  protected.  A  banker  was 
not  a  trustee ;  be  was  merely  in  the  nature 
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of  a  ahopk^per  who  kept  a  shop,  and  the 
hanker  might  be  called  before  the  cominti- 
aioQert  and  examined  toucbiog  the  nature 
of  the  aoopuQt ;  the  soo  might  be  examined 
as  to  the  father,  the  father  at  to  the  sod  ; 
and  ali  this  the  commissionen  not  only 
might,  but  were  somewhat  in  duly  bound 
to  undertake  as  often  as  there  was  any  doubt 
on  their  minds  respecting  the  accuracy 
or  fulness  of  the  disclosures.  Now,  havinsr 
the  opinion  which  he  had  already  expressed 
of  the  absolute  and  unavoidable  necessity 
of  this  measure — bdng  quite  aware  that 
pasiS  it  mi|8t — ^for  what  purpose  did  he 
urge  these  observations  ?     Not  in  the  light 
of  nppelessly  objecting  to  the  measure,  not 
to  prevail  upon  their  Lordships  to  do  that 
which  it  would  be  hopeless,  even  if  he  felt 
that  there  was  not  a  necessity  for  passing 
it,  to  prevail  upon  them  in  this  stage  to  do 
— vix.j  reject  it;  but  for  the  purpose  of 
again  reminding  this  House  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  rule  being  so  rigorously 
adhered  to  which  excluded  the  revision 
and  correction  in  this  House  of  the  most 
important    legislative    acts     that    came 
up    from    the    other    House    of    Parlia- 
ment   He  said  that  it  was  no  self  lau- 
dation in  this  House^  or  in  a  Member  of 
this  House,  to  assert^  which  he  most  con- 
fidently did,  that  in  this  House,  by  its  con- 
stilutioOf  by  the  maoper  in  which  its  busi- 
ness wastransacted,  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  composed,  having  within  its  walls 
not  only  the  statesmen  who  adorned  this 
country,  and  who  had  so  long  and  so  emi- 
nently served  it,  not  only  men  of  all  other 
professions — if  he  might  sneak  of  a  states* 
man  as  carrying  on  a  profession-— but  the 
sages  of  the  law  as  well  as  statesmen^  the 
judges  who  presided  in  the  tribunals  of 
the  country,  who  were  best  versed  in  its 
Jaws— the  House  itself  being  a  high  judi* 
Gjal  body  as  well  as  a  branch  of  Parliament 
— that  in  a  place  of  an  aspect  like  this 
all  the  arrangements  of  the  bill  could 
be  more    accurately,    more  safelv,  more 
fruitfully    sifted  and  corrected  6y  their 
Lordships    than    by    the    other    House. 
And  what  precious  advantage  was  thrown 
away^  what  great  risk  of  error  was  in^ 
curred,  what  constant  pitfalls  were  laid 
by  the  other  House  of  Parliament  to  sur- 
round and  beset  its  own  steps  in  legblation^ 
by  insisting  on  their  Lordships   positive 
and  absolute  exclusion  from  all  share  in 
perfecting  by  correction  the  most  import- 
ant measures.     He  had  no  more  doubt, 
than  that  be  was  oow  addressing  their 
JjeiMdf^,  that  if  these  and  other  cktuses, 


to  which  he  had  taken  leave  to  direct  their 
attention,  had  been  embodied  in  a  separate 
bill,  or  if  they  had  been  suffered  to 
enter  into  an  examination  of  those  which 
they  had  not  the  power  of  examining, 
the  result  would  have  been  very  difiereni 
although  he  could  not  say  that  it  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  making  this  mea- 
sure much  belter  or  much  more  palatable  $ 
for  when  he  looked  at  the  mass  he  was 
disposed  to  agree  with  his  noble  Frirnd^ 
character  of  it,  who  shrunk  back  with 
horror  at  its  huge  bulk— ^t  the  hideous 
aspect  of  its  arrangements«^at  the  mlious 
nature  of  its  details,  to  which  he  might 
add  its  darkness  and  obscuritv,  in  all  the 
particulars  to  which  he  had  directed  their 
attention. 

^'  Monstrum  horrenduro,  informe,  ingeos, 
cui  lumen  ademptum.*' 

They  would,  however,  have  purged  the 
measure  of  some  of  its  defects-^they  would 
have  cleared  it  of  its  obvious  errors,  and 
made  it  more  certain  to  raise  the  revenue 
required.  If  pasted  in  its  present  form  it 
would  not  be  sanctioned— it  would  not 
long  be  tolerated  by  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Viscount  Melbourne:  In  the  consider* 
ation  of  this  measure,  I  must  say,  that  I 
entirely  agree  in  the  observations  of  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  which  he  made 
at  the  commencement  of  the  address  to 
your  Lordships,  which  he  has  just  con- 
cluded, and  that  is  with  respect  to  the 
paramount  importance  of  this  measure.  It 
IS  a  question  of  very  great  importance— of 
much  greater  importance,  in  my  opinion, 
than  any  which  has  been  submitted  to 
your  Lordships  for  many  years  —  yeara 
which  I  must  say  have  not  been  unfruitful 
in  great  and  important  measures.  It  is  a 
question  which  involves  not  onl v  the  means 
of  meeting  the  present  difficulties  of  our 
financial  position,  but  which  involves  also 
the  future  stability,  the  future  power,  the 
future  security,  the  future  dignity  of  this 
country  ;  and  I  should  sav  that,  consider- 
ing all  the  questions  which  have  been  sub* 
mitted  to  your  Lordships*  attention  since 
the  great  question  of  reform  in  the  repre- 
sentative system  in  Parliament  was  carried, 
there  is  no  one  which  does  not  sink  into 
comparative  insignificance  when  compared 
with  that  now  before  your  Lordships' 
House.  It  is  a  question,  therefore,  into 
which  no  party  feeling  should  be  allowed 
to  enter,  and  with  regard  to  which  no 
consideration  of  any  former  or  pre-caa^^ 
ceived,  or  pro-dalmred,  ^auVviowoXa  ti^woNA^ 
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imposed  in  time  of  peace,   and  that  it 
should  be  eDtirely  reserved  for  times  of 
war.     My  noble  Friend  has  stated  his  pro- 
position in  a  manner  in  which  I  more  nillv 
and  completely  agree.     He  states  that  it  is 
a  tax  which  should  not  be  imposed  except 
in  times  of  very  great  emergency ;  but  I 
do  not  see  that  that  is  a  peculiarity  which 
belongs  to  this  tax.     No  tax  should  be  im- 
posed except  in  times  of  very  great  emer- 
gency— no  duty  which  greatly  affects  the 
price  of  any  article  of  consumption »  and 
therefore  affects  the  community  at  large- 
no  tax  which  affects  the  price  of  any  com- 
modity necessary  for  supplying  the  wants 
of  the  people  should  be  impeded,  unless 
there  should  be  an  absolute  necessity  for 
its  imposition  ;  and  as  it  should  not  be  im- 
posed, so  should  it  not  be  continued  one 
day  beyond  the  time  for  which  it  is  abso- 
lutely requisite.     But,  it  will  be  said  that 
there   is  a  great  difference  between   the 
emergencies  of  peace  and  those  of  war. 
The  greatest  difficulties  which  have  ever 
be&Uen  nations,  however^  have  fallen  on 
them  in  times  of  profound  peace.     We  all 
know  very  well  that  the  great  rebellion— 
the  insurrection   in   England  which  ter- 
minated in  the  overthrow  of  the  throne  of 
this  country,  befel  us  not  only  in  the  time 
of  profound  peace,  but  at  a  time  of  the  ut- 
most general  commercial  prosperity.     The 
great  Revolution  of  our  own   time — the 
greatest  calamity    which  ever  befel   the 
world — the  revolution  of  France,  fell   on 
that  country^  not  at  the  moment  of  war^ 
but  at  a  time  of  triumph,  when  circum- 
stances had  arisen  which  had  been  most 
humiliating  to  this  country,  and  had  ffiven 
to  France  a  position  in  Europe  whicn  she 
had  never    before    enjoyed.      And  your 
Lordships  must  recollect  that  a  calamity  of 
this  description  is  more  likely  to  occur  in 
time  of  peace  than  during  a  war ;  there  are 
two  great  causes  likely  to  produce  financial 
difficulties — great    expenditure    of   that 
which  should  be  appropriated  to  the  pay- 
ment of  your  debts ;  secondly,  the  abuses 
of  the  times  of  peace— the  abuses  of  cre- 
dit and  over-speculation^  which  often  pro- 
duce consequences  as  serious  as  those  of 
war ;  but  these  calamities,  in  his  opinion, 
were  much  more  likely  to  fall  on  a  nation, 
and  generally  did  so,  more  decisively  and 
more  severely  in  the  time  of  peace,  than  at 
a  period  when  the  country  may  be  engaeed 
in  hostilities  with  another  nation,     ft  haa 
been  considered  so  from  ancient  times,  and 

I  it  has  been  stated  by  ancient  poets  that  war 
had  been  often  sought  fori  to  get  rid  of  the 


have  any  weight— which  shouM  be  consi- 
dered on  its  own  grounds  with  reference  to 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  times, 
and  of  the  country,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
present  advantage  and  well-being  of  this 
great  community.     Therefore,  I  &all  take 
leave  to  consider  this  case,  I  trust  not  at 
too  great  length,  but  in  doing  so  I  must 
trespass  upon  your  attention  so  far  as  to 
consider  it  in  some  degree  in  a  general 
point  of  view.      My   noble  and  learned 
Friend  who  has  last  spoken  is  himself  in 
rather  an  awkward  position  in  reference  to 
this  question— at  least,   if  I  may  jud^e 
from  the  vigorous  struggles  which  he  made 
to  clear  himself  from  the  position  of  diffi- 
culty in  which  he  stood.  My  noble  Friend 
was  a  great  leader  of  the  Opposition  to 
this  tax  in  the  year  1816 — he  was  its  most 
active  opponent — he  covered  it  then  with 
invective,  and  he  now  comes  forward  under 
the  character  of  a  supporter  of  this  mea- 
sure, and  in  that  capacity  he  seems  to 
experience  some  little  difficulty.    In  the 
former  case,  he  covered  the  measure  with 
the  utmost  invective,  but  he  gave  it  his 
opposition — he  persists  now  in  his  invec- 
tive, but  he  gives  the  measure  his  sup- 
port.    I  cannot  help  thinking   that    he 
nas  a  little  overdone  this  matter  in  the 
way  of  invective,    and    he  should    have 
dehberated  a   little  before  he  gave  this 
character  which  he  has  given  it,  both  in 
the  resolutions  which  he  proposed  to  this 
House   on  a  former  evening  and  in  the 
speech  which  he  has  made  to-night,  be- 
cause, if  it  is  indeed  so  frightful  and  odious 
a  measure  as  he  has  described  it — if  it  is 
the  monstrum  harrendum  which   he  has 
pictured  it  to  be,  I  do  not  think  he  has 
made  out  a  case  which  justifies  him  in 
giring  it  his  support.    I  have  the  misfor- 
tune not  entirely  to  concur  with  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  in  either  view  which  he 
has  taken  of  this  tax  at  either  period  of  his 
life.     I  do  not  feel  so  certain  as  he  does 
that  he  rendered  so  great  a  service  to  his 
country  in  successfully  opposing  the  In- 
come-tax in  1816  as  he  seems  to  suppose; 
DOT  do  I  now  see  the  complete  necessity 
which  he  states  for  this  bill;    nor  the 
entire  insufficiency  of  those  other  measures 
which  were  proposed  when  I  had  the  ho- 
nour to  hold  office,  instead  of  this  tax,  so 
as  to  justify  him  in  the  support  which  he 
b  giving  to  this   bill.    In    the   resolu- 
tions which  the  noble  Lord  laid  on  the 
Table  of  the  House  he   did   not    state 
the   opinion    which  has    been   generally 
flated^  thftt  this  tax  ought  not  to  ble 
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consequences  of  a  long  protracted  peace. 
With  regard  to  many  of  the  objections 
raised  by  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  to 
this  billj  I  entirely  concur.  I  think  that 
this  is  a  tax  which  has  many  advantages, 
and  many  disadvantages.  It  is  no  small 
point  in  its  favour,  I  think,  that  it  effects 
its  object,  and  that  it  will  raise  that 
amount  of  revenue  which  it  professes  to  be 
able  to  raise,  but  whether  it  raises  it  by 
means  which  are  so  good  as  to  be  altoge- 
ther safe,  is  a  question  which  remains  to 
be  discussed.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
is  a  duty  which,  above  all  others,  is  the 
cheapest  of  collection,  and  that  it  puts 
more  money  into  the  Treasury  in  propor- 
tion to  the  expense  of  its  collection  than 
any  other  tax  which  has  yet  been  devised. 
That  certainly  is  not  the  case  in  reference 
to  all  its  details,  because  the  cost  of  col- 
lecting the  2\  per  cent,  is  as  great  as  that 
of  the  collection  of  10  per  cent. ;  but  at 
the  same  time  I  think,  that  compared  with 
any  other  duty,  it  is  preferable  as  regards 
the  expenditure  of  public  money  at  which 
it  can  be  levied.  It  is  undeniable,  also,  in 
my  view,  that  this  is  a  tax  which  falls  on 
the  poor  with  very  great  weight.  Though 
it  it  actually,  and  in  point  of  fiact,  paid  by 
the  rich,  yet  in  effect  it  falls  upon  those 
who  depend  upon  the  rich  for  support,  and 
wboee  means  of  support  are,  therefore,  di- 
minished in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of 
the  income  of  their  superiors.  Impression 
in  matters  of  this  sort  is  undoubtedly  of 
great  importance,  and  upon  that  view  the 
adoption  of  this  tax  is  perhaps,  an  impor- 
tant and  a  desirable  measure.  It  is  a  tax 
which  will  be  paid  by  persons  of  property 
— they  do  not  appear  to  feel  it,  and  so  also 
the  poor  will  not  perceptibly  experience  the 
immediate  inconvenience.  But  I  do  not 
riew  this  as  being  by  any  means  a  proof 
of  the  goodness  of  the  measure.  It  has 
been  said  of  the  present  Prime  Minister  of 
this  country,  that  he  did  not  deceive  the 
people,  but  that  he  stood  by  while  the  peo- 
ple deceived  themselves.  I  do  not  say 
whether  that  is  true  or  not,  but  it  is  very 
well  expressed ;  and  I  can  easily  see  what 
was  meant  by  it.  And  while  people  rest 
under  an  erroneous  impression  of  what 
will  be  the  consequences  of  a  certain  act, 
I  hardly  think  it  right  that  such  an  advan- 
tage should  be  taken  of  them.  People  in 
this  case  would  say,  that  this  tax  falls  upon 
persons  of  property,  and  at  first  that  ap- 
pears to  be  a  matter  which  recommends  it, 
and  would  produce-  a  feeling  in  its  favour. 
And  r  admit  that  it  is  an  infirmity  of  the 


measure  that  it  presses  with  great  apparent 
equality  on  all  classes ;  but  after  all  its  un- 
popularity consists  in  its  equality.  Its  in- 
equality is  the  argument  raised  against  it, 
but  its  equality  the  certainty  that  every 
one  will  have  to  pay,  is  the  cause  of  its 
^eat  unpopularity,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
ao  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  liable  to 
very  considerable  objection.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  it  possesses  an  inquisito- 
rial character,  and  that  that  is  a  matter 
which  is  extremely  unfavourable  under  the 
existing  circumstances  of  the  country; 
and  what  I  think  is  a  very  strong  objection 
to  the  tax  at  this  moment  is,  the  very 
strong  and  bitter  feeling  of  political  hos- 
tility which  it  will  inevitably  engender.  Is 
it  possible  to  suppose,  when  we  see  what 
iunuence  is  put  in  motion,  what  bitter  hos- 
tility may  exist  between  man  and  man 
on  political  subjects,  that  the  powers 
entrusted  to  the  commissioners  under  this 
bill,  will  not  be  made  use  of  for  such  pur- 
poses. But  another  great  objection  to  it 
isy  that  it  will  have  an  unquestionable  ten- 
dencv  to  drive  capital  out  of  the  country, 
which  is  the  only  means  by  which  it 
can  escape  the  operation  of  the  law. 
There  are  other  objections  which  have 
been  urged  to  your  Lordships*  but  to 
which  I  do  not  attach  any  very  great 
weight.  It  is  said,  that  the  calculations 
upon  which  the  measure  has  been  intro- 
duced to  Parliament  have  been  wrongly 
framed — that  you  do  not  want  so  much 
money— that  under  this  bill  more  will  be 
realised .  than  is  wanted.  But  these  are 
complaints  which,  if  they  turn  out  to  be 
well  founded,  may  be  very  easily  remedied. 
You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  reduce 
some  other  taxes,  and  I  think  that  you 
need  never  be  afiraid  that  any  Government 
will  be  otherwise  than  most  anxious  to  take 
every  opportunity  of  reducing  the  burdens 
upon  the  people.  In  the  present  state  of 
the  country,  there  is  no  Government  which 
is  not  anxious  to  seize  every  opportunity 
of  reducing  the  amount  of  taxation.  But  it 
is  said,  that  the  tax  is  one  which  will 
engender  extravagance,  and  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  year  1816,  when  the  re- 
peal of  this  tax  produced  a  largely  dimi- 
nished estimate.  This  certainly  was  the 
fact;  but  the  reduced  estimate  certainly 
did  not  stand  long,  as  my  noble  Friend 
must  recollect,  for  it  was  found  to  be 
totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  exigencies 
and  the  wants  of  the  country.  But  I  own 
I  am  not  apprehensive  of  any  dan^r  Iv^V^ 
to  arise  from  this  source  o\  mx^VV^l.    v^ 
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tbe  OoverDment  are  eztravaganti  the 
Houie  of  CommoDs  hai  tbe  remedy  in  its 
own  hand8*^it  has  only  not  to  recommend 
that  which  is  extramgant.  I  fear  extra- 
YagBnoe*  certainly ;  but  it  is  not  the  extra* 
Tagance  of  Government,  but  it  is  that  of 
the  lancy  of  hon.  Members  of  Parliament,  of 
caprioe/of  taste ;  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
extravaffance  of  the  Treasury,  provided  it 
is  only  left  to  itself;  and  it  has  no  external 
purpose  to  drive  it  beyond  tbe  point  to 
which  it  would  go  of  its  own  accord.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  my  position  on 
this  question  is  more  happy  than  that  of 
roy  noble  and  learned  Friend.  I  stand  on 
this  question  In  a  position  more  unencum- 
berrd  than  my  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
because  the  first  vote  which  I  ever  gave 
in  Parliament  was  in  support  of  the  motion 
of  my  noble  Friend,  wno  was  then  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  for  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  tax  upon  income  by  10  per 
cent.  When  this  matter  was  discussed  in 
1816, 1  was  not  in  Parliament,  and  there- 
fore having  expressed  no  opinion  by  my 
vote  at  that  period.  I  am,  of  course,  free 
to  take  any  line  of  proceeding  upon  the 
present  occasion  which  may  seem  right. 
I  must  say,  that  I  do  not  feel  the  general 
objections  to  this  measure  so  strongly  as  It 
is  felt  by  many  other  persons ;  Irat  1  do 
not  think  it  prudent  or  wise  to  adopt  this 
measure  on  tbe  present  occasion,  ana  under 
existing  circumstances,  and  in  the  present 
state  <^  tbe  temper  and  feelings  of  this 
country,  I  am  very  well  aware,  and  have 
4dwMvs  been  so,  that  the  system  of  finance 
on  which  the  Government  of  the  country 
was  conducted  by  my  noble  Friend,  Earl 
Grey,  was  not  according  to  strict  principle. 
In  that  system  we  trusted  too  much  to  the 
sarplust  and  by  that  means  imposed  fresh 
boraens  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  with- 
out taking  means  to  reinforce  it  by  any 
fresh  taxes.  I  was  always  aware,  that  we 
were  not  acting  according  to  strict  prin- 
ciples, but  there  are  positions  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  a  departure  from  principle  is 
the  right  principle,  and  that  was  a  view 
which  always  governed  me  in  reference  to 
the  particular  period  to  which  I  referred. 
I  think  that  at  that  time  the  country  was 
sot  equal  to  such  an  exertion  as  that 
which  it  is  no«;^  called  upon  to  make,  and 
that  it  was  safer  to  introduce  the  measures 
which  weie  then  introduced,  and  to  trust 
to  time  and  to  the  events  which  were  then 
in  progress,  rather  than  to  force  so  strong 
a  BMasure  on  the  country  as  that  which  is 
nov9  proposed.    And  that  is  still  my  opia* 


ion ;  and  it  is  so  on  the  ground  that  we 
introduced  those  measures  which  have  been 
already  frequently  stated  to  your  Lord- 
ships. I  do  believe  that  it  was  probable 
that  those  measures  would  have  answered 
the  financial  purposes  of  the  country — 
that  they  would  have  raised  the  amount  of 
revenue  which  was  required,  and  I  beg 
leave  distinctly  to  assure  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend,  that  they  were  introduced 
for  financial  purposes,  and  for  financial 
purposes  only  with  a  view  to  meet  the 
difficuhies  of  the  country;  and,  however  it 
may  sound  to  my  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
or  to  the  House',  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  I 
have  no  objection  whatever  to  the  levyin^^ 
of  duties  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  reve* 
nue  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn.  I 
think  that  corn  is  a  fair  and  legitimate 
subject  for  taxation,  and  1  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  texed,  and  why  a 
revenue  should  not  be  raised  from  it.  From 
the  wants  of  the  country  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  revenue  would  be  not 
entirely  of  a  certain  character,  but  u  great 
deal  more  certain  than  has  been  referred  to 
by  my  noble  and  learned  Friend;  and 
although  the  trade  in  foreign  com  should 
partake  of  that  fluctuation  and  uncer- 
tainty which  belongs  to  all  other  foreign 
trades,  I  see  no  reason  why  revenue  should 
not  be  levied  from  it  merely  on  account  of  its 
uncertainty.  You  calculate  at  present  on 
tbe  revenue  to  be  derived  from  com,  and  I 
do  not  see  why,  because  the  com«trade  is 
subject  to  fluctuation  and  uncertainty,  you 
should  not  raise  as  much  revenue  from 
that  commodity  as  you  can  by  a  fair  Import 
duty,  even  though  that  revenue  should 
fluctuate  from  year  to  year.  Consider- 
ing the  nature  of  this  measure  —  con* 
sidering  the  prejudice  which  prevails 
against  it,  1  say,  that  it  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  wise  or  prudent  to  impose  this  tax 
on  the  country  until  you  have  first  tried 
everjT  other  means  of  meeting  the  existing 
deficiency.  You  have  not  shown  to  the 
country  that  those  measures  were  insuffi* 
cient  for  the  purpose.  I  think  that  the 
emergency  is  not  sufficient— that  the  peril 
is  not  sufilciently  imminent— -that  the  case 
is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  justify  the 
adoption  of  such  a  measure,  and  I  think 
that  you  are  throwing  away  and  perilling 
that  which  may  be  hereafter  of  great  advan- 
tage. If  I  am  asked  why  I  did  not  propose 
this  measure  to  the  country  in  1841,  when 
I  held  a  high  position  m  the  Govern- 
ment, I  should  say  as  Solon  said,  wbeo 
be  wu  asked  whether  he  had  gtven  tbe 
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Athenians  the  best  laws  possible,  ''  No, 
but  I  have  given  them  the  best  thej 
can  bear."  And  I  beg  leave  to  express  my 
opinion  that  it  would  have  been  better  if 
3^u  had  adopted  the  measures  which  were 
proposed,  and  which  you  might  have 
adopted,  though  you  did  not  do  so.  We 
proposed  those  measures  distinctly  to  the 
country,  and  the  country  decided  against 
them,  as  we  say.  You  say  that  they  did 
not  decide  against  the  measures  or  their 
principles,  but  against  the  men  who  pro- 
posed them.  That  is  what  has  been  said 
a  hundred  times,  but  we  cannot  admit  it ; 
but  ws  think  that  we  are  still  at  liberty  to 
consider  that  decision  to  be  not  against 
those  measures,  and  therefore  you  might 
have  adopted  them.  But  if  all  those  mea- 
sures are  rejected;  if  you  determine  upon 
pursuing  this  course,  and  by  this  strong 
measure  to  raise  the  revenue,  so  that  it 
shall  equal  the  expenditure  of  the  coun- 
try ;  I  say,  remember  you  must  persevere 
in  it.  You  cannot  recede  from  it— you 
cannot  go  back  again-^you  cannot  abandon 
it — you  must  go  forward  with  it— >you 
cannot  recede  from  it  with  honour  or  with 
safety,  and  though  I  do  not  think  it  either 
wise  or  prudent  that  the  measure  should 
be  now  adopted,  yet  I  be|^  leave  to  have  it 
understood  that  I  do  not  pledge  myself 
not  to  support  the  present  Government, 
or  any  future  Government  while  it  may 
maintain  this  tax,  or  even  the  extended 
operation  of  this  bill. 

The  Duke  of  WeiUngtan :  I  will  not  now 
enter  into  a  discussion  before  your  Lord- 
ships whether  or  not  the  country,  in  de- 
ciding against  the  measures  of  the  noble 
Visemmt  who  has  just  sat  down,  decided 
against  the  propositions  of  the  noble  Vis- 
count, or  affainst  the  men  who  made  them. 
My  desire  is  to  support  this  measure  on  its 
own  grounds,  and  not  to  consider  the 
merits  of  men  who  do  not  propose  this 
measure,  but  who  proposed  other  measures, 
which  I  certainly  think  ought  not  to  have 
been  proposed,  and  whi(£  undoubtedly 
ought  not  now  to  be  carried,  because  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  those  measures 
aie  not  inadequate  to  answer  the  purposes 
or  to  meet  the  neoemities  which  now  render 
your  Loidships'  interference  necessary.  I 
agree  with  the  ooUe  Viscount  that  this  is 
a  totally  different  question  from  that  of 
the  year  1816.  I  think  that  it  has  been 
mnofed  dearly  by  my  noble  Friend  (the 
Earl  of  Bioon)  that  this  is  a  measure  which 
le  abeohileiy  nsesssary,  in  order  to  enable 
te-  meet  the  deficiency  of  the 


revenue  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  country.  The  noble  Vis- 
count has  stated  that  he  thinks  that  the 
course  might  have  been  taken  of  laying  a 
duty  on  corn,  upon  sugar,  and  upon  tim- 
ber. At  least  this  is  certain,  that  the  pro. 
duce  of  the  duty  on  com  would  have  been 
very  uncertain  ;  but  what  we  want  is  cer- 
tainty. We  have  a  certain  deficiency  to 
meet,  and  a  certain  expenditure  to  provide 
for,  and  we  require  a  certain  revenue  iu 
order  to  provide  the  means  of  defraying 
those  charges.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  in 
certain  seasons  it  is  possible  that  no  corn 
might  be  imported,  and  that  in  other  seasons 
very  large  quantities  of  corn  might  be  intro« 
duced  into  this  country;  and  no  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  the  amount  of  revenue 
to  be  expected  at  one  period.  In  respect 
of  the  duty  on  sugar,  my  noble  Fnend 
(the  Earl  of  Ripon ),  and  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (Lord  Brougham),  have 
both  stated  the  objections  which  rest  on 
financial  grounds  against  the  alteration 
proposed  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
.sugar;  and  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
has  stated  other  objections  referable  to 
the  slave-trade,  which  I  have  always  felt 
to  be  very  strong  objections  against  the 
alteration  of  these  duties.  I  have  taken  a 
very  simple  view  of  this  question.  It  is 
this.  The  Government  of  this  country 
have  entered  into  treaties  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  slave-trade  with  toe  govern- 
ments of  the  Brazils  and  of  Spain,  which 
treaties  have  not  been  strictly  carried  into 
execution ;  a  circumstance  which  I  know 
from  my  having  been  called  upon  to  treat 
on  the  subject  at  different  congresses  at 
which  I  have  been  engaged.  We  know 
that  large  numbers  of  slaves  are  exported 
from  Africa-~I  believe  up  to  this  very 
moment,  and  I  do  think  that  wherever  the 
Government  of  this  country  makes  such 
arrangements  as  we  have  made,  or  such 
concessions  to  foreign  powers  as  to  lower 
the  duties  upon  foreign  sugar,  ihose  con- 
cessions ought  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  system  of  preventing  the 
slave-trade.  Advantage  ought  to  be  taken 
of  those  concessions,  in  order  to  obtain 
those  objecu ;  and  I  say  that  these  duties 
ought  not  to  be  lowexed  until  such  con- 
cessions shall  be  made  as  will  give  us  a 
tolerable  certainty  that  the  treaties  re- 
lating to  the  slave-trade  will  be  strictly 
carried  into  execution;  and  I  say  that 
this  should  be  done  more  especially  be- 
cause 1  believe  that  the  future  demand  foe 
sugar  in  this  countiy  cau  \)%  a>M^^>a^  X^^li 
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her  Majesty's  colonies  within  the  tropics. 
I^  then,  my  Lords,  that  should  be  the 
case,  I  say  that,  considering  the  sacrifices 
which  were  made  by  our  colonies  and  by 
the  West-India  proprietors,  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  and  considering  also  the  de- 
scription of  engagements  which  were  en- 
tered into  with  them  at  that  period,  that 
the  existing  S3rstem  should  not  be  altered, 
these  facts  should  induce  your  Lordships 
to  consider  well  the  subject  before  they 
should  consent  to  alter  the  duties  upon 
foreign  sugar  imposed  in  this  country. 
Then,  my  Lords,  that  being  the  case,  and 
it  being  admitted  on  all  sides  that  there  is 
no  other  resource,  that  the  experiment 
has  been  tried  of  levying  a  per  centage 
on  the  customs  and  excise^  and  also  on 
the  assessed  taxes,  that  the  former  has 
failed  entirely,  and  the  last  has  succeeded 
only  partially,  I  do  conceive  that  the  ne- 
cessity has  been  clearly  made  out  for  the 
adoption  of  another  course  3  and  I  say  fur- 
ther, that  no  other  course  could  be  adopted 
than  the  measure  at  present  under  your 
Lordships'  consideration.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess who  spoke  in  the  early  part  of 
the  evening  stated  that  this  tax  is  to 
be  justified  solely  on  the  ground  of 
the  deficiency  of  the  revenue  to  provide 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  country; 
but,  my  Lords,  begging  your  Lordships' 
pardon,  if  this  tax  levies  a  larger  sum  than 
IS  necessary  to  provide  for  the  expenditure 
and  the  public  service  of  the  country,  there 
surely  can  be  no  reason  why  the  overplus 
should  not  be  applied  to  relieve  the  coun. 
try  from  other  taxes  which  fall  heavily 
upon  the  resources  of  the  country,  and 
m>m  which  it  was  desirable  that  the  coun- 
try should  be  relieved,  in  order  to  benefit 
the  commerce,  the  manufactures,  and  the 
other  interests  of  the  country.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say,  my  Lords,  as  the  noble  Vis- 
count opposite  hiss  said,  that  the  tax  should 
be  continued  in  order  to  procure  such  a 
surplus.  No,  my  Lords,  but  the  tax  being 
levied  for  the  purpose  of  suppljring  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  revenue  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  country,  it  is  reasonable  and  right 
that  the  overplus  should  be  applied  towcurds 
the  deficiency  which  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  a  repeal  of  the  duties  which  press 
on  the  chief  interests  of  the  country,  and 
to  that  purpose  it  is  intended  to  apply  that 
overplus.  The  noble  Viscount  has  stated 
what  is  perfectly  true^that  the  Govern- 
ment having  adopted  this  measure,  must 
adhere  to  it  so  long  as  it  is  necessary ;  and 
I  sincerely  trust  that  this  Government, 


if  your  Lordships  will  adopt  this  bill,  will 
maintain  this  measure  as  long  as  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  not  one  hour  lonser. 
I  have  said,  that  this  tax  is  to  be  apjuied 
to  the  repeal  of  certain  taxes,  but  it  is  to 
be  expected,  that  when  taxes  are  modified 
or  repealed,  the  revenue  will  then  become 
productive,  and  that  the  Government  will 
thus  be  able  to  repeal  this  tax,  not  only 
because  a  necessity  for  it  no  longer  exists, 
but  because  the  increased  revenue  to  be 
received  from  this  relief  from  taxation, 
will  enable  us  to  come  to  Parliament  and 
propose  the  repeal  of  this  tax.  It  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  do  what  the  noble  Vis- 
count did,  indeed  we  have  not  the  means  to 
do  it.  He  came  down  to  Parliament  with 
a  revenue  already  labouring  under  a  defi- 
ciency, and  he  proposed  to  repeal  the  Post- 
ofiice  duties.  By  the  measure  there  was 
lost  1,600,000/.  on  the  year's  revenue,  and 
in  the  preamble  of  the  bill  which  carried 
that  measure  into  effect,  there  was  a  pro- 
mise that  the  revenue  should  be  made 
good.  There  was  an  attempt  to  make  it 
good,  but  the  promise  remains  unperformed 
to  this  day  ;  and  you  cannot  expect  us  to 
take  the  example  of  the  noble  Viscount, 
repealing  such  burdens  as  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed, and  then  taking  our  chance  of 
making  up  the  amount  of  the  public  ser* 
vice  as  the  noble  Viscount  dia  when  be 
repealed  the  Post-ofiice  duties,  and  trusted 
to  a  promise  in  an  act  of  Parliament  that 
the  amount  should  be  made  good  to  the 
public  service.  My  Lords,  I  have  already 
stated  that  I  hope  the  Government  will 
retain  this  tax  as  long  as  it  is  necessary. 
I  can  answer  for  myself,  and  I  believe  I  can 
also  answer  for  my  Colleagues,  that  nothing 
but  necessity  could  have  induced  us  to  pro- 
pose such  a  tax.  We  are  perfectly  aware 
of  all  the  inconveniences  that  must  result 
from  it — we  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  Parliament  upon  your 
Lordships'  Table — ^we  are  perfectly  aware 
of  the  odious  powers  with  which  these  com- 
missioners and  others  must  be  trusted — 
and  we  can  reconcile  it  to  ourselves  only 
by  the  necessity  of  the  case.  The  country 
must  feel  also  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
Your  Lordships  must  feel  it  We  have 
been  now  for  several  years  engaged  in 
operations  involving  great  expense  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  I  will  not  say,  my 
Lords,  that  we  have  been  at  war,  but  I 
believe  we  have  been  at  something  as  like 
war,  if  it  be  not  war,  as  anything  could 
well  lie.  I  have  had  lately  opportunities 
of  giving  my  consideration  to  tne  measures 
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wbich  have  been  carried  into  execution 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  I  certainly 
did  consider  these  as  measures  of  war ;  they 
have  entaiJed  upon  the  country  the  ex- 
penses of  war,  and  we  are  now  called  upon 
to  discharge  the  bill  We  have  had  a  de- 
ficiency for  various  years,  amounting  to 
10,000,000/.  sterling,  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  2,500,000/.  on  this  year,  and  I  believe, 
that  if  the  accounts  were  examined  very 
dosely,  the  amount  would  be  even  more. 
But  that  amount  is  necessary  to  enable  us 
to  perform  the  public  service.  We  are 
exactlj  in  the  situation  of  persons  who 
have  incurred  a  great  debt,  and  who  nre 
called  upon  to  pay  the  bill.  I  hope  we 
shall  pay  the  bill,  and  that  we  shall  restore 
the  country  to  a  satisfactory  state,  and  to 
prosperity.  I  say»  again,  my  Lords,  that 
nothing  but  a  strong  sense  of  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  and  that  there  was  no  other 
course  which  we  could  take  to  produce 
such  a  revenue  as  would  enable  us  to  meet 
the  difficulties  of  the  country,  or  to  do 
what  is  necessary  for  its  prosperity,  would 
have  induced  us  to  propose  such  a  measure, 
and  it  will  not  last  one  moment  longer  than 
it  shall  be  absolutely  necessary. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  said,  he  was  very 
unwilling  to  protract  the  debate,  but 
when  their  Lordships  considered  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  question  now  stood,  he 
trusted  he  should  be  allowed  to  make  a 
few  remarks.  This  was  the  most  impor- 
tant measure  which  had  come  before  Par- 
liament since  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  this  was  the  only  occasion  on 
wbich  an  opportunity  bad  been  afforded 
for  its  consideration.  Their  Lordships 
had  now,  as  on  a  second  reading,  to  con- 
sider the  principle  of  the  bill ;  they  had 
now,  as  in  committee,  to  examine  its 
details,  and  also  with  respect  to  its  having 
passed  through  committee;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  they  had  to  consider  it  with 
reference  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Marquess  opposite ;  and  yet  considering 
that  only  four  individuals  had  yet  had  the 
opportunity  of  addressing  the  House,  their 
Lordships  seemed  dissatisfied  at  having 
the  debate  carried  on  at  a  quarter  past 
eleven  o'clock.  If  their  Lordships  were 
desirous  of  adjourning  the  debate,  no  one 
would  be  more  ready  to  agree  to  that 
coarse,  but  he  presumed  that  it  was  their 
Lordships'  desire  to  conclude  the  discus- 
sion to-night,  and  therefore  it  would  be 
aa  act  of  injustice  to  say,  that  those  who 
Ui  an  iolereat  in  the  subject,  and  wished 
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to  deliver  an  opinion  thereon,  should  be 
deprived  of  so  doing.  Their  Lordships 
were  all  agreed  that  if  a  proper  substitute 
could  have  been  found,  this  measure  ought 
not  to  have  been  introduced.  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  only  one  substitute  could  be 
proposed.  His  noble  Friend  in  intro- 
ducing the  measure  had  taken  a  view  of 
all  the  taxes  which  had  been  repealed 
since  the  war,  and  not  one  had  been 
pointed  out  as  a  fit  substitute  for  the  pre- 
sent measure ;  and  there  only  remained 
for  consideration  the  substitute  proposed 
by  the  noble  Marquess  opposite.  His 
noble  and  learned  Friend  had  shown  that 
the  proposition  of  the  late  Government 
could  not  have  been  effectual,  and  had 
intimated  that  they  never  intended  to  carry 
out  their  measure.  Their  conduct  was 
certainly  open  to  great  suspicion.  The 
measures  which  they  submitted  to  Par- 
liament were  of  a  most  important  na- 
ture ;  they  were  measures  likely  to  effect 
a  great  change  in  the  finance  and  com- 
merce of  the  country ;  and  it  was  not 
until  their  tenure  of  office  became  pre- 
carious that  they  thought  of  bringing  for- 
ward those  measures.  If  they  entertained 
any  intention  of  passing  such  measures, 
they  surely  ought  to  have  introduced  them 
in  the  Queen's  Speech  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, was  it  likely  their  Lordships 
would  reject  the  present  measure,  for  the 
purpose  of  substituting  that  proposed  by 
the  noble  Marquess?  He  thought  their 
Lordships  could  come  to  no  other  con- 
clusion than  that  the  bill  was  absolutely 
necessary.  He  thought,  however,  that 
some  parts  of  it  were  extremely  objec- 
tionable. Many  persons  were  of  opinion 
that  a  tax  of  this  nature  ought  only  to  be 
considered  as  a  war  tax,  but  he  thought  it 
peculiarly  applicable  to  a  time  of  peace. 
It  was  the  only  tax  which  could  touch 
those  who  preferred  other  countries  to 
this,  and  this  was  one  of  the  redeeming 
qualities  of  the  bill.  His  object  in  now 
addressing  their  Lordships  was  to  obtain 
some  information  with  respect  to  the  ope- 
ration of  this  bill  in  Ireland.  No  notice 
bad  been  taken  in  either  House  of  its 
application  to  that  country.  It  professed 
not  to  extend  to  Ireland,  but  to  be  entirely 
confined  to  Great  Britain ;  and  yet  in  its 
operation  it  appeared  to  him  to  contahi 
some  of  the  most  objectionable  provisions, 
which  would  materially  affect  Ireland.  He 
regretted  exceedingly  that  her  Majesty's 
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Ministers  had  not  considered  it  expedient] 
to  eitend  its  operations  to  Ireland,  because 
that  showed,  that  it  was  their  deliberate 
opinion  that  Ireland  was  not  fit  to  bear 
the  tax.     At  the  same  time  other  taxation 
had  been  imposed  on  Ireland  to  nearly  as 
great  an  amount  as  if  she  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  Income-tax.     It  was  inju- 
rious, in  his  opinion,  to  that  part  of  the 
empire,  that  it  should  be  supposed  to  be 
unable  to  contribute  its  fair  proportion  to 
the   exigencies   of  the   Stale.     When  it 
was  necessary  to  impose  a  burden  on  the 
country,  that  portion  of  the  empire  ought 
not  to  be  exempt.     The  exemption,  how- 
ever, having  been  made,  he  was  anxious 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
from  her  Majesty's  Ministers  the  manner 
in  which  its  operation  would  extend  to 
tha*  country.     By  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  all  individuals  not  Members  of  Par- 
liament,  who   reside  for  more   than   six 
months  in  this  country,  are  required  to 
pay  the  tax.     AH  Members  of  Parliament 
were  exemptetl  who  reside  in  this  coun- 
try  during   the   Session    of    Parliament, 
and  forty  days   before,   and    forty  after. 
These   provisions   were  copied   from   the 
Assessed-tax  Act,  the  52nd  George  drd  ; 
but  he  did  not  think  that  the  provisions 
of  that  Act  could   be  fairly  and  justly 
applied  in  the  present  case.     It  appeared 
that  Irish  proprietors,  residing  more  than 
six  months  in  this  country,  would  have  to 
pay  the  tax ;  but  if  they  should  leave  this 
country  and  reside  abroad*  how  were  they 
to  be  affected  ?     He  saw  no  machinery  in 
the  bill  compelling  them  to  pay ;  and  it 
was,  therefore,  a  bonus  on  the  Irish  pro- 
prietor   to    live    abroad.    The  mode  of 
taking  the  average  for  three  years  would 
have  the  effect  of  exempting  some  persons 
and  throwing  an  unjust  burden  on  others. 
He  believed  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
income  of  that  country  would  be  subject 
to  this  taxation,  although  it  appeared  to 
be  exempt.     The  stamp  duty  would  also 
fall  very  heavily  on   that  portion  of  the 
empire.     He  believed  the  spirit  duty  to 
be  a  good  principle  of  taxation  ;  but  he 
certainly    did    not    anticipate    that    the 
amount  calculated  on  by  the  Government 
would  be  realised  by  it.   He  would  not  de- 
tain their  Lordships  longer  than  to  say,  that 
be  should  have  felt  great  gratification  if  it 
had  been  considered  expedient  to  extend 
the  operation  of  this  measure  to  Ireland. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon :  I  can  well  un- 
derstand the  impatience  of  the  House  to 


come  to  a  divisbn,  and  1  should  not  have 
thought  of  addressing  your  Lordships  at 
this  late  hoar  were  it  not  for  the  attacks 
which   have   been   so  unsparingly  made 
upon  the  late  Government— to  these  I  am 
desirous  of  offering  some  reply,  and  I  ap- 
peal to  the  justice  of  the  House  to  grant 
me  a  hearing.     I  must,  however,  in  the 
first  place,  say,  that  I  learned  with  great 
satisfaction  from  the  speech  of  my  noble 
Friend   (the   President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade),  that  he  brings  no  charge  of  extra- 
vagance against  the  late  Government,  and 
that  it  is  not  upon  their  mismanagement 
that  he  has  founded  any  argument  to  in- 
duce  your  Lordships  to  consent  to  an 
Income-tax  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  deficiency  in  the  revenue.     It  may, 
indeed,  have  suited  the  purposes  of  party 
to  attribute  this  deficiency  to  mismanage- 
ment, but  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  rebel- 
lion in  Canada,  and  the  enormous  expense 
it  entailed ;    the   war  with    China,  and 
the  outlay  which  that  occasioned ;   three 
successive  bad   harvests,   with   all    their 
attendant    misfortunes — the  deamess    of 
provisions,  the  export  of  bullion,  and  the 
pressure  upon  every  kind  of  commercial 
transactions;  then  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  stagnation  of  our 
trade  with  that  country,  diminishing  as  it 
did  the  power  of  consumption  of  the  whole 
of  the  manufacturing  classes  and  their 
means  of  contributing  to  the  revenue— ao 
event  alone  sufficient,  as  my  noble  Friend 
(the  President  of  the  Council)  told  us  the 
other  evening,  to  account  for  the  yniversal 
distress  so  often  deplored  in  this  House. 
When  all  these  events  coming  in  conjunc- 
tion are  considered,  the  only  wonder  is,  that 
the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  is  not  greater, 
and  I  know  not  one  cause  that  produced  it 
which  can  fairly  be  attributed  to  mismanage- 
ment, except  it  be  the  reduction  of  postage 
upon  letters;  that  great  experiment  has  not 
yet  been  fully  tried,  but  whatever  be  its  re- 
sult I  am  convinced  that  the  whole  country 
is  satisfied  with  its  having  been  made,  and 
that  the  loss  of  revenue  it  may  occasion 
will  never  be  grudged ;  but,  looking  at  the 
nature  of  the  circumstances  to  which  I 
have  just  alluded,   the  late  Government 
were  justified  in  regarding  them  as  tem- 
porary, and  in  meeting  them  with  expedi- 
ents suited  to  temporary  circumstances, 
without  imposing  fresh  burdens  upon  the 
people.     When,  however,  last  year  there 
appeared    no   prospect  of    a    favoarable 
change,  the  Government  felt  bound  la 
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consider  the  best  means  of  equalizing  our 
income  and  expenditure,  and  I  do  not  feel 
guilty  of  betraying  any  secret  when  I  say 
tbat  every  scheme  of  direct  taxation  was 
fully  considered  and  deliberately  rejected, 
for  it  was  thought  that  such  means  should 
only  be  resorted  to  as  a  last  resource  or  in 
an  extreme  emergency,  and  would  be  un- 
justifiable until  we  had  endeavoured  to 
raise  revenue  by  lowering  the  duties  upon 
articles  of  general  consumption.  This 
scheme  has  been  treated  with  ridicule  and 
contempt,  (though  I  think  it  will  not  be  so 
again »  a(\er  the  speech  of  my  noble  Friend 
near  me)  (Lord  Lansdowne,)  and  various 
articles  upon  which  duties  had  been  re- 
duced have  been  alluded  to,  to  prove  that 
although  consumption  increased,  the  reve- 
nue rarely,  if  ever,  recovered  its  former 
amount;  and  I  admit  this  is  to  a  certain 
extent  true.  I  still  further  admit  that  it 
would  have  been  to  the  last  degree  inju- 
dicious, it  would  have  been  unwarrantable 
in  any  Government  when  about  to  raise 
such  an  increased  revenue  as  the  public 
service  rendered  necessary,  to  reckon  upon 
obtaining  it  by  the  reduction  of  ordinary 
dniies;  but  this  was  not  the  scheme  of 
the  late  Government.  Their  intention 
was  to  leave  untouched  those  duties 
that  were  productive  of  revenue,  but  to 
increase  consumption  and  consequently 
revenue  by  lowering  the  duties  which  acted 
as  prohibitions  upon  articles  of  the  same 
kind,  and  there  can  be  no  more  doubt  that 
such  a  coarse  would  have  produced  the 
results  anticipated  from  it  than  there  can 
lie  that  differential  duties  are  necessarily 
unavoidably  injurious  to  the  revenue.  The 
diflTerential  duties  on  the  same  commodities 
may  be  both  too  low  or  both  too  high,  or 
one  may  be  excessive  and  the  other  too 
low,  or  one  may  be  of  the  proper  amount 
and  the  other  above  or  below  it,  but  I  will 
deiy  any  one  to  prove  that  both  can  be 
equally  productive,  for  it  is  impossible  that 
dotiea  differing  widely  in  amount  on  com- 
modiiies  similar  in  kind  can  each  be  im- 
posed in  the  manner  which  would  produce 
the  largest  amount  of  revenue.  Neither 
are  they  intended  to  do  so,  the  one  set  of 
dmies  is  for  revenue,  the  other  is  for  pro- 
tection, and  the  operation  of  the  latter  is 
to  exclude  from  consumption  commodities 
that  would  produce  revenue.  These  were 
the  duties  which  the  late  Government  in- 
tended to  reduce,  with  perfect  confidence 
aa  to  the  result ;  and  their  first  measure. 


as  it  was  that  of  the  present  Government, 
had  reference  to  corn  and  probably  upon 
the  same  ground,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
begin  grappling  with  the  greatest  mono- 
poly of  all.  Upon  corn  my  right  hon.  Friend 
(the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
estimated  that  he  should  get  900,000/., 
but  if  all  the  different  sorts  of  corn  entered 
for  home  consumption  last  year  had  paid 
the  duties  proposed,  the  revenue  would 
have  amounted  to  upwards  of  1,100,000/. 
instead  of  575,000/.  which  was  received, 
and  that  without  the  least  rise  in  price  or 
the  least  injury  to  the  consumer.  With 
respect  to  su^ur  and  timber,  the  other  two 
principal  articles  in  the  budget  of  last  year, 
I  will  not  again  go  over  the  calculations 
by  which  my  noble  Friend  near  me  (Lord 
Lansdowne)  has  so  ably  proved  the  fair- 
ness with  which  the  increased  amount  of 
revenue  was  estimated,  but  I  will  only  ob- 
serve that  Mr.  Baring,  in  calculating  that 
by  a  reduction  of  duty  upon  foreign  sugar 
he  should  receive  700,000/.  beyond  the 
revenue  of  the  preceding  year,  had  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  he  was  greatly  un- 
der the  mark,  he  would  probably  have 
been  more  correct  if  he  had  calculated 
upon  double  the  amount,  for  such  I  know 
was  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  able, 
enlightened,  and  experienced  men  who 
ever  served  the  public,  I  mean  Mr.  Deacon 
Hume,  and  this  year  his  opinions  may  be 
appealed  to  without  fear  of  being  told  that 
they  are  absurd,  and  that  his  evidence  be- 
fore the  Import  Duties'  Committee  and 
the  report  of  that  committee,  were  the 
most  fanciful  and  mischievous  that  ever 
emanated  from  men  not  yet  in  Bedlam, 
and  1  repeat  that  Mr.  Hume's  opinion  was 
that  Mr.  Bariug's  plan,  with  respect  to 
sugar,  would  be  infinitely  more  productive 
thiin  he  had  calculated  upon.  My  noble 
Friend  near  me  has  shown  upon  what 
grounds  Mr.  Baring  calculated  he  should 
raise  an  additional  revenue  of  600,000/.  on 
timber,  and  be  it  remembered  that  in  order 
to  do  so  he  adopted  precisely  the  principle 
recommended    bv    a  committee    of    the 

m 

House  of  Commons,  of  which  Mr.  Wal- 
lace was  the  Chairman,  and  my  noble 
Friend  opposite  (Lord  Ripon)  was  a  mem- 
ber, and  that  principle  was  to  diminish  the 
differential  duties  between  Baltic  and 
Canadian  timber,  by  lowering  the  duty 
on  Baltic  and  raising  it  on  Canadian  ;  this 
proved  to  be  a  sound  principle,  it  increased 
both  consumption  and  revenue,  and  by 
D2 
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extending  it  still  further  the  late  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  had  the  best  founded 
expectations  uf  raising  the  sum  he  esti- 
mated. The  budget,  then,  was  not  the 
contemptible  bubble  it  has  been  represented 
to  be«  and  looking  at  the  revenue  that 
would  have  been  collected  upon  corn,  su- 
gar, and  timber,  I  say  that  if  the  measures 
of  the  late  Government  had  been  permit- 
ted to  pass,  a  certain  amount  of  deficiency 
might  this  year  still  have  existed,  but  it 
would  have  been  nothing  that  could  not 
have  been  supplied  from  other  sources, 
and  nothing  assuredly  that  could  have  jus- 
tified a  recurrence  to  the  odious  tax  we 
are  now  called  upon  to  submit  to.  But  it 
was  said  at  the  time,  and  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  (Lord  Wicklow)  has  this  night 
again  made  the  unfounded  charge,  that 
our  plans  were  a  deception,  and  that  they 
were  brought  forward  recklesly  and 
without  the  smallest  expectation  of  their 
being  carried,  and  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  (Lord  Brougham)  has  not  thought 
it  beneath  him  to  state  that  some  offi- 
cial person  (who  that  person  may  be  I 
know  not)  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  we  were  goaded  by  our  friends  and 
taunted  by  our  enemies  into  the  adoption 
of  these  measures.  I  really  am  ashamed 
of  replying  to  accusations  to  offensive  to 
the  honour  of  gentlemen  and  to  calumnies 
so  degrading  to  those,  who  aspired  to 
merit  the  confidence  of  their  Sovereign 
and  the  country.  I  meet  them,  however, 
with  an  indignant  denial,  and  in  justifica- 
tion of  that  denial,  I  will  place  it  upon 
grounds  honourable  to  our  opponents. 
There  was  not  a  man  in  the  late  Govern- 
ment, who  doubted  last  year  more  than 
any  man  in  the  country  can  doubt  this 
year  what  were  the  opinions  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  now  at  the  head  of  her 
Majesty's  Government,  for  although  his 
speeches^  may  sometimes  conceal  his 
thoughts  and  intentions,  we  felt  as  cer- 
tain in  the  month  of  March  1841,  as  he 
has  given  us  cause  to  do  in  March  1842, 
that  he  must  be  opposed  to  the  commer- 
cial system  by  which  this  country  has 
been  so  long  oppressed.  That  with  his 
great  talents  and  knowledge^  with  his 
untiring  attention  to  public  affairs  and  all 
that  is  passing  around  us  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  that  he  must  long  since  have 
been  convinced,  that  our  system  of  ex- 
cessive and  unreasonable  protection  was 
paralysing  our  national  resources^  and  was 


destructive  of  our  national  prosperity— we 
did,  therefore,  entertain  a  hope — and  that 
hope,  though  ill  founded  as  it  turned  out, 
was  reasonable,  that  in  our  attempt  to 
reform  this  pernicious  system,  we  should 
have  had  the  support  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  and  of  that  great  party  which  so 
devotedly  follows  him  wherever,  be  it 
backwards  or  be  it  forwards,  that  it  may 
suit  him  to  lead  them — we  saw  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  that  party  would  act 
as  the  Whigs  did  upon  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, who  might  then  have  addressed  the 
Crown  and  said,  that  though  they  ap- 
proved of  the  measure  they  had  no  confi- 
dence in  the  men  who  brought  it  forward, 
and  could  not  consent  to  leave  its  man- 
agement to  those  who  had  passed  their 
whole  lives  in  opposing  Catholic  emanci- 
pation. That  party  might  have  acted  as 
the  Whigs  did  when  Mr.  Huskisson  first 
brought  forward  his  measure  of  commer- 
cial reform,  and  when  it  would  have  been 
open  to  them  to  take  advantage  of  the 
indignation  with  which  those  measures 
were  viewed  by  a  large  portion  of  bis 
own  party,  and  the  unpopularity  the  Go- 
vernment brought  upon  itself.  They  might 
have  acted  as  the  opposition  did  only  a 
few  nights  ago,  when  had  they  joined  in 
supporting  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Somersetshire  the  most  important, 
indeed,  I  may  say,  the  only  beneficial  pro- 
vision of  the  tariff  would  have  been  lost— 
but,  whatever  may  have  been  the  mistakes 
of  the  late  Government,  they  made  none 
so  great  as  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
Budget,  in  reckoning  upon  the  support  of 
their  opponents.  They  were,  1  admit  it, 
miserably  mistaken — when  the  Budget 
became  known  every  base,  and  dishonour, 
able  motive  was  attributed  to  its  authors, 
every  misrepresentation  was  resorted  to  in 
order  to  excite  the  fears  and  the  preju- 
dices, and  to  stimulate  the  resentment  of 
every  class  in  the  community,— com- 
mercial, agricultural,  and  manufacturing 
— their  success  was  complete — my  Lords, 
I  am  heartly  glad  of  it,  it  might  have 
been  better  for  the  revenue,  and  conse- 
quently for  the  country,  as  my  hon.  Friend 
near  me  has  so  clearly  shown.  If  our 
measures  had  been  carried,  it  would  doubt- 
less have  been  more  satisfactory  to  the 
liberal  party,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
have  been  better  for  the  principles  we 
advocated  nor  have  materially  advanced 
the  cause    of   commercial   reform.    For 
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those  objects,  those  great  and  important 
objects  in  comparison  with  which  the 
miserable  strife  of  party  sinks  into  insig- 
DiBcance,  every  thing  has  turned  out  as 
their  most  cordial  well-wishers  could  de- 
sire. The  deficiency  in  the  revenue  was 
of  great  service,  for  the  necessities  of  the 
country  enabled  the  late  Government  to 
make  the  first  attack  upon  those  power- 
ful and  protected  interests,  which  had  so 
long  (though  I  blame  them  not  for  it)  and 
so  grievously  injured  the  country — the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  upon  matters  so 
vitally  interesting  was  useful,  for  it  in- 
duced the  people  to  discuss,  and  brought 
them  to  understand  the  questions — and 
above  all  the  misrepresentations,  and  the 
calumnies  with  which  our  measures  and 
their  authors  were  assailed — above  all  they 
were  useful,  for  they  brought  the  Conser- 
▼ative  party  into  power — holding  the  prin- 
ciples I  do.  Convinced  as  I  am,  that  to 
our  commerce  and  manufactures,  we  owe 
our  greatness ;  and  that  upon  their  pros- 
perity or  decline,  depend  our  maintaining 
the  proudest  position  everoccupied  by  a  na- 
tion, or  oar  sinking  to  the  level  of  a  third  rate 
power,  believing  this,  I  viewed  with  satis- 
faction the  advent  of  our  opponents  to 
power,  for  I  well  knew,  that  no  govern- 
ment, whether  Whig,  Tory,  or  Radical 
could  long  maintain  itself,  in  defiance  of 
the  wishes  and  in  disregard  of  the  wants 
of  the  country— we  have  arrived  at  a 
period  when  more  employment  for  our 
industry,  and  fresh  markets  for  our  pro- 
duce, are  imperiously  demanded  by  our 
necessities.  They  must  be  found,  we 
cannot  do  without  them,  upon  them  de- 
pend the  food  of  our  people,  the  tran- 
quility of  our  country,  the  safety  of  our 
iDstitutions — these  are  not  party  questions, 
they  are  national  questions,  and  no  go- 
vernment can  now  dare  to  disregard  them, 
but  the  difiiculties,  or  the  ease  which  any 
government  may  have  in  dealing  with 
them,  must  depend  on  the  support  they 
can  reckon  upon,  and,  as  I  believe,  that 
every  step  in  that  direction  taken  by 
the  liberal  party,  would  be  met  with  fierce 
and  determined  resistance,  and  as  I  knew, 
that  every  measure  having  commercial 
emancipation  for  its  object  proposed  by 
the  party  now  in  power,  would  have  the 
unflinching  support  of  their  political  oppo- 
oents.  I  rejoiced  at  the  change  of  ad- 
mioittration,  and  what  has  been  the  result? 
Whjy  that  her  Majesty's  Ministers  have 


been  imitating  the  measures  they  last  year 
thwarted,  they  have  been  advocating  the 
principles  they  denounced,  and  their 
friends  have  missed  no  opportunity  of  pro- 
claiming, both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
that  they  voted  against  their  conviction, 
and  supported  the  Government  solely  from 
political  motives.  No  one,  however  san- 
guine his  expectations  might  be — who 
remembers  the  language  held  last  year 
upon  these  subjects,  could  have  hoped, 
that  within  a  twelvemonth  they  would  have 
made  the  progress  they  have,  but  he  now 
cannot  doubt,  that  our  whole  system  of 
protection  is  crumbling  before  the  assaults 
that  have  been  daily  made  upon  it  for  the 
last  three  months  by  the  Government. 
True,  it  is,  that  we  have  not  yet  got  much 
beyond  the  recognition  of  error,  and  the 
announcement  of  sound  principle,  and 
that  their  application  has  been  rigidly 
confined  to  small  things;  but  the  an- 
nouncement upon  the  highest  authority, 
will  go  forth  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  and  the  people  will 
take  care,  that  the  application  shall  be- 
come general — when  It  is  admitted,  that 
the  means  of  subsistence  do  not  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  our  population, 
that  a  wider  era  must  be  given  to  our 
markets;  that  pressure  must  be  taken 
from  off  the  springs  of  industry  ;  and  that 
henceforward  property,  and  not  poverty, 
must  contribute  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
State.  When  such  maxims  as  these  are 
admitted,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  in  a  way 
to  abandon  that  system,  under  which  the 
Government  of  this  country  for  centuries 
past  has  interfered  with,  and  clogged,  and 
misdirected  the  industry  of  the  people. 
If  these  maxims  were  fairly  carried  out — 
carried  out  as  the  Government  has  the 
power  of  doing,  and  that  for  the  temporary 
sacrifices  such  a  course  would  entail  we 
were  told  we  must  submit  to  an  Income- 
tax — I,  for  one,  should  consider  that  tax 
more  tolerable  than  I  now  do  ;  but  when 
we  are  told  that  the  tariff  must  reconcile 
people  to  it,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
examine  upon  what  principle  that  tariff 
proceeds,  and  in  what  manner  the  surplus 
revenue  we  are  about  to  raise  by  such  ob- 
noxious means,  is  to  be  applied.  The 
deficiency,  as  I  understand  my  noble 
Friend  opposite,  is  2,500,000Z.,  and  that 
it  will  probably  be  3,000,000/.  To  cover 
it,  4,300,000/.  is  to  be  raised  by  a  tax  on 
income— 3,000,000/,  fot  \V\^  v^>a\vi  ^^x- 
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vice,  and  l,dOO,OOOZ.  to  be  employed  in 
the  reduction  of  duties.     Now  the  main 
principle  which   appears   to  rule  in  the 
tariff  is  the  establishing  heavy  differential 
duties  between  the  produce  of  our  colonies 
and  of  other  countries.     I  think   this  is 
an  unfortunate  departure  from  the  system 
now  in  existence,  which  was  only  to  pro- 
tect some  of  the  articles  most  important  to 
our  colonies;  but  by  the  tariflfit  is  sought 
to  increase  differential  duties,  or,  in  other 
words,  protection  where  it  exists,  and  to 
create   it   where  it  is   unknown;   and  I 
believe  it  is  unfortunate,  because  there  is 
no  saying  how  much  of  the  inconvenience 
and  distress  under  which  our  trade  is  now 
suffering,  that  may  not  be  attributed  to 
this  vicious  system.     Under  it  the  people 
of  England  are  unnecessarily  taxed,  and 
the  colonies  are  injured,  by  causing  them 
to  direct  their  capital  and  industry  into 
channels  not  natural,  and  giving  them  in- 
terests in  trades  bolstered  up  by  artificial 
means  and  monopoly.     I  admit  that  the 
system  has  prevailed  too  long  to  be  sud- 
denly changed ;  hut  in   now   carrying  it 
out  further  than  has  ever  yet  been  at- 
tempted, the  Government  will  find  they 
are  laying  the   grounds  for  greater  em- 
barrassments, already  great  enough,  both 
in  our  relations  with  our  colonies  and  with 
foreign  countries.  We  next  find,  Uiat  most 
of  the  principal  articles  of  consumption 
are  left  untouched.     I  will  say  nothing  of 
corn,  not  only  because  it  does  not  form 
part  of  the  tarifi*,  but  because  that  ques* 
tion  has  been  disposed  of  by  Parliament, 
and  1  only  allude  to  it  because  the  new 
law  is  one  item  in  the  catalogue  of  bene- 
fits upon  which  the  Government  relies  for 
reconciling  people  to  the  Income-tax,  and 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  under  this  law 
the  people  will  not  have  corn  cheaper 
this  year  than  they  had  last;  and  that 
this  article — this  first  and  greatest  neces- 
sary of  life — is  therefore  left  untouched. 
Wine  and  brandy  are  untouched,  tobacco 
is  untouched,  tea  is  untouched,  butter  and 
cheese  are  untouched,  and,  above  all,  no 
alteration  is  made  in  the  duties  on  sugar. 
1  admit  the  benefit  of  removing  the  prohi- 
bition on  provisions,  which  I  think  may 
prevent  a  further  rise  in  their  prices.     1 
admit  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  on  the 
timber  duties,  though  the  sacrifice  of  re- 
venue is,   I   think,   unnecessarily  great. 
For  these  boons  the  country  is  grateful  to 
the  Goveromeot ;  but  lookiog  at  the  tariff 


as  a  whole,  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  it  as  any 
compensation  for  the  Income-tax.    The 
mere  absence  of  alteration  on  the  sugar 
duties  in  the  tariff,  prevents  its  being  any 
compensation :  for   if  those  duties  were 
properly  modified,  nothing  would  be  easier 
than  to  demonstrate  that  the  Income-tax 
is  unnecessary.     I  acknowledge  the  dif- 
ficulty in  which  the  Government  is  placed 
upon  this  subject;  I  acknowledge  that, 
having  last  year  when  in  opposition  given 
their  support   to  what  was  considered  a 
very  dextrous  party  manoeuvre,  it  would 
be  too  bad,  or,  rather,  it  would  be  too 
soon,  to  turn  round  upon  themselves,  and 
in  1842  call  that  expedient  which  in  1841 
they  denounced  as  flagitious.     Never  did 
a  party  manoeuvre,  however,  more  com- 
pletely bring  with  it  its  own  chastisement, 
for  what  embarrassments  would  have  been 
spared  to  the  Government  if  they  had 
now   been   free   to  deal  with   the  sugar 
question,  knowing  as  they  must  that  the 
motion  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons 
last  year  was  a  mere  mockery  of  common 
sense.     They  must  have  felt,  that  if  we 
were  sincere  in  adopting  such  means  for 
putting  a  stop  to  slavery,  we  should  have 
been  prepared  to  prohibit,  not  only  the 
sugar,  but  all  the  cotton,  all  the  tobacco, 
all  the  coffee,  all  the  rice,  all  the  bullion, 
which  are   the   produce  of  slave-labour, 
and  at  once  put   an  end  to  the  employ- 
ment of  5,000,000  of  the  manufacturing 
classes  in  this  country.     We  should  have 
been  prepared  to  stop  all  trade  with  the 
BraziU,  for  a  large  portion  of  our  exports 
(between  3,000,OOOZ.  and  4,000,000/.)  to 
that  country,  are  paid   for  by  bills   on 
Hamburgh  and  other  places  on  the  con- 
tinent indebted   to   the   Brazils  for   the 
sugar  they  import.     In  short,  we  should 
have  been  prepared  to  pass  a  law  of  non-in- 
tercourse with  half  the  civilized  world.  How 
comes  it  also,  if  we  are  resolved  to  check 
slave-labour,  that  we  tolerate  in  this  coun- 
try,  and   under  our  very  noses  here  in 
London,  the  enormous  business  carried  on 
in   the    refinery  of   foreign   slave* grown 
sugar?     How   comes   it  that  the  West 
Indians  last  year,  so  clamorous  against 
the  iniquitous  measure  of  the  Government 
for  encouraging  slave-labour,  never  con- 
sume an  ounce  of  their  own  sugar,  but 
import  from  this  country,  for  their  own 
use,  foreien  slave-grown  sugar,  refined  in 
England  r     Were  any  of  these  anomalies 
noticed  last  year  i    Was  any  diapositioQ 
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thown  to  remedy  them  ?  Not  bo,  indeed, 
because  the  measare  suited  a  party  object, 
and  because  last  year  the  time  was  not  yet 
arrived  for  running  down  such  a  mono- 
poly as  that  possessed  by  the  West-In- 
dians, a  monopoly  which,  since  1834, 
the  year  of  emancipation,  has  cost  this 
country  in  sug^r — t.  e.,  between  the  price 
paid  for  sugar  from  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  price  at  which  it  might  hare  been  ob- 
tained from  other  parts  —  upwards  of 
20,000,000/.  sterling,  more  than  double 
the  sacrifice  made  by  this  country,  nobly 
and  to  its  immortal  honour,  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  every  slave  throughout  the 
colonies.  I  believe  that  that  great  expe- 
riment has  been  completely  successful, 
and  that  the  productiveness  of  free-labour 
over  that  obtained  by  compulsion,  is  now 
beyond  all  doubt.  Indeed,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  it  was  declared  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  now  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  be  the  most  successful  experi- 
ment that  has  ever  been  made  in  civilized 
society;  but  it  is  indispensable  that  we 
should  prove  this  to  be  the  case,  if  we 
wish  our  example  to  be  followed.  Foreign 
nations  are  eagerly  watching  the  financial, 
caring  comparatively  little  about  the  bene- 
volent results  of  the  experiment,  and  if 
they  find  it  affirmed  by  Parliament  that  a 
protection  of  50  per  cent,  is  insufficient, 
and  that  150  per  cent,  is  necessary  to 
render  sugar  worth  raising,  they  will  look 
upon  it  as  a  virtual  admission  of  our  fail- 
ure ;  and  if  we  tell  them  that  when  they 
have  set  their  negroes  free  they  will  have 
to  pay  37s.  a  cwt.  instead  of  22«.  as 
they  now  do,  what  chance  is  there  that 
they  will  be  induced  to  follow  our  ex- 
ample? Our  disinterested  and  generous 
philanthropy  has  been  misunderstood  by 
them;  it  is  every  where  attributed  to  a 
selfish  desire  on  our  part  to  ruin  the  pros- 
perity of  slave-holding  colonies,  and  to 
bring  them  down  to  the  level  of  our  own, 
which  they  assert  are  exhausted  and  un- 
productive. Our  untiring  exertions  and 
enormous  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity not  only  expose  us  to  the  most 
odious  calumnies  against  our  national 
good  faith,  but  threaten  at  this  moment  to 
embroil  us  with  Spain,  with  Portugal,  with 
the  Brasils,  with  France,  and  with  the 
United  States,  to  destroy  our  trade  with 
our  best  customers,  and  to  expose  us  to 
the  calamities  of  war;  all  which  this 
cooatrj  would,  I  am  sure,  willingly  sub- 
mit to,  if  our  efforts  bad  been,  or  were 
-.-V0L.LX1V.    {SS) 


likely  to  be,  successful ;  but  it  is  unfor- 
tunately but  too  true,  that  all  our  exer- 
tions, all  our  sacrifices  of  life  and  money, 
all  we  have  done  ourselves,  and  all  we 
have  induced  other  powers  to  do,  have 
not  in  the  smallest  degree  diminished  the 
slave-trade,  but  have  immeasurably  in- 
creased its  horrors.  All  we  have  yet 
succeeded  in  doing  is  to  make  the 
slave-trade  a  smuggling  one.  We  have 
raised  the  price  of  the  slave,  and  there- 
by made  the  trade  more  profitable ;  but 
we  have  not  limited  the  demand,  nor 
can  we  prevent  the  supply  being  fully 
equal  to  it.  If,  then,  we  have  only  been 
able  to  aggravate  the  horrors  of  the  trade 
— if  our  exclusion  of  foreign  sugar  has 
neither  put  a  stop  to  it  nor  to  slavery,  why 
surely  it  is  time  to  try  some  other  system, 
and  not  obstinately  to  persevere  in  that 
which,  however  painful  the  admission  may 
be,  must  be  admitted  to  have  failed.  The 
late  Government  was  blamed  for  not 
making  arrangements  to  abolish  the  slave- 
trade  with  the  governments  of  Spain  and 
the  Brazils  before  we  proposed  to  reduce 
the  duties  on  their  sugars,  and  I  gather 
from  the  debates  in  another  place,  that 
her  Majesty's  present  Ministers  are  nego- 
tiating with  those  governments  in  the  hope, 
I  suppose,  of  obtaining  from  them  some- 
thing that  will  justify  an  attack  upon  the 
West-Indian  monopoly  next  year,  but  I 
believe  that  all  such  negotiations  will  fail, 
because  those  governments  consider,  that 
their  slave  cultivation  gives  them  so  de- 
cided an  advantage  over  us  that  the  aban- 
donment of  it  would  not  be  compensated 
by  the  benefit  they  might  derive  from  our 
lowering  the  duties  upon  their  produce, 
and  to  this  opinion  they  will  adhere  until 
we  demonstrate  the  success  of  our  experi- 
ment by  proving,  that  in  the  West  Indies, 
as  in  every  other  part  of  the  world,  the 
free  labour  is  a  cheaper  instrument  of 
production  than  the  slave.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  relieving  the  West-Indians 
from  the  enormous  burdens  which  our 
restrictions  inflict  upon  their  commerce, 
by  letting  them  freely  obtain  all  they  want 
wherever  they  best  can,  and  by  withdraw- 
ing from  them  in  return  the  monopoly 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  injuri- 
ous, both  to  the  economy  and  extent  of 
their  cultivation;  for  under  this  monopoly, 
knowing  that  they  can  command  the  ex- 
orbitant prices  of  the  English  market,  and 
being  without  the  stimulus  of  competition, 
they  have  hitherto  not  recotiC\\ftd  xV^^ia- 
D4 
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selves  to  emancipation,  and  tbey  still  bring, 
up  questions  of  rent  and  wages  with  their' 
labourers,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
learned  to  combine  and  to  establrsh  a: 
monopoly  against  their  employers.  Thus, 
if  the  negroes  have  exclusive  command  of 
the  laboor  market  in  the  colonies,  and 
the  planters  have  a  monopoly  of  the  sugar 
market  in  England,  where  the  price  rises 
in  proportion  to  the  diminished  produc- 
tion, (a  state  of  things  leading  to  every 
species  of  extravagance  and  diminishing 
every  motive  to  improvement),  the  culti- 
vation of  the  colonies  must  come  to  speedy 
ruin,  while  we  here  in  England  are  paying 
for  all  this  mismanagement,  as  well  as  for 
the  heavy  mortgages  and  pastexfravagance 
of  the  West- Indian  proprietors,  which  pre- 
vent their  laying  out  the  necessary  amount 
of  capital  and  resorting  to  the  best  modes 
of  cultivation;  whereas,  if  both  planters 
and  labourers  were  thrown  on  their  own 
resources— if  both  believed  that  they  had 
but  their  own  economy  and  industry  to 
look  to,  the  results  would  be  the  same  as 
in  every  other  case  of  a  similar  kind. 
These  are  the  grounds  upon  which  I  think 
that  the  continuance  of  the  present  duties 
on  sugar  is  alone  sufficient  reason  against 
the  income-tax,  and  I  would  willingly 
place  the  necessity  and  the  expediency  of 
It,  and  upon  this  issue  to  the  country,  and 
let  the  people  of  England  judge  whether 
the  vain  hope  of  extinguishing  slavery  in 
foreign  countries  is  a  sufficient  ground  for 
depriving  them  of  a  cheap  necessary,  and 
for  imposing  upon  them  a  heavy  burden, 
whioh  in  its  character  will  be  so  inquisi- 
torial, and  in  its  operation  so  cruel  and 
unequal.  I  would  have  begged  permission 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  measure 
to  which  your  Lordships  are  now  called 
upon  to  give  your  assent,  but  I  feel  that  1 
have  already  trespassed  too  long  upon  the 
patience  of  the  House.  And  I  will  therefore 
conclude,  by  thanking  your  Lordships  for 
the  attention  extended  to  me. 

Lord  Brougham  vindicated  the  expres- 
sions he  had  used  or  rather  quoted  regard- 
ing the  budget  of  the  late  Government, 
which  had  been  described  by  one  of  them- 
selves as  the  course  they  were  driven  to  by 
**  the  importunities  of  their  friends  and  the 
taunts  of  their  enemies."  These  were  the 
expressions  themselves  had  used. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon  insisted  that 
those  expressions  were  oncalled  for. 

Lord  fVkamoiiffe  denied  the  justice  of 
the  SKcuiatioo   which    had    been  made 


against  her  Msjestyls  present  Ministers,  of 
opposing  the  measure  of  the  late  Och^ern- 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  office, 
and  then  adopting  thetn  ivhen  they  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  their  places.  He 
referred  the  noble  Lord  who  had  made  the 
accusation  to  what  took  place  In  their 
Lordships'  and  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. What  occurred  In  the  other  House 
when  the  budget  of  the  late  Government 
was  brought  forward?  Did  the  party 
now  in  power  deny  the  advantages  which 
the  country  would  derive  from  the  removal 
of  commercial  restrictions  ?  They  did  no 
such  thing.  If  his  noble  Friend  would 
refer  to  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  time, 
he  would  find  a  declaration  to  the  effect 
that,  however  good  these  measures  might 
be  of  themselves,  the  persons  who  brought 
them  forward  did  not  sufficiently  possess 
the  confidence  of  the  cowntry  to  carry 
them  into  execution.  Why?  Because 
they  had  brought  themselves  into  such 
a  state  that  they  had  no  power  whatever. 
They  were  sometimes  In  minorities,  and 
when  they  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
majorities,  they  had  been  so  small  that 
they  carried  no  weight  with  them.  They 
were  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  had  ob- 
jects of  their  own  to  gain,  wherefore  it  had 
been  said  that  they  were  composed  of 
squeexeable  materials.  This  was  the  cause 
of  their  fall.  He  agreed  with  the  noble 
Viscount  opposite  in  the  opinion  that  the 
worst  of  rII  governments  was  a  Govern- 
ment which  remained  in  office  without  the 
power  of  carrying  their  measures.  How 
stood  the  case?  A  large  deficiency,  in. 
creasing  from  year  to  year,  existed  beyond 
a  doubt,  which  must  be  met  by  measures 
of  some  kind.  Noble  Lords  opposite  pro- 
posed to  apply  a  remedy  by  trying  experi- 
ments. They  proposed  to  remedy  it  by 
altering  the  sliding-scale  in  cofn  to  a  fixed 
duty,  by  an  experiment  in  the  sog^r  duties, 
and,  thirdly,  by  an  experiment  rn  the  tim- 
ber duties.  The  present  Government  also 
thought  that,  by  a  reduction  of  duties, 
they  would  confer  a  benefit  on  commerce ; 
but  they  said  to  the  country,  *'  It  is  yout 
duty  first  to  supply  the  deficiency.  You 
have  a  considerable  debt  to  pay  before  3^011 
can  venture  on  experiments,**  and  there- 
fore proposed  the  Income-lax — a  tax  to 
which  he  did  not  deny  that  grave  objec- 
tions existed.  At  the  same  tiwve  it  could 
not  be  denied  that  it  Irtid  its  merits,  ht 
there  was  not  a  tax  on  which  they  leoold 
with  such  certainty  reckon  for  raising  any 
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SQiD  which  might  be  required.    He  agreed 
with  all  who  had  spoken  in  the  opinion, 
that  unless  an  adequate  emergency  could 
be  satisfactorily  proved,  this  tax  was  un- 
justifiable.    Her  Majesty's   present   Go- 
vernment were  satisfied  that  the  measures 
of  the  late  Government  would  fail  in  their 
object,  and  they  had   therefore  had  re- 
course  to   the  measure  now  before   the 
House.     With  respect   to   corn,  a  fixed 
duty  must  fail  from  the  uncertainty  of  the 
seasons ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  the  pro- 
position of  the  late  Government  would 
have  increased  the  uncertainty  by  taking 
off  the  duty  when  corn  rose  to  a  certain 
price ;  for  it  had  been  admitted  by  a  noble 
Lord— a  distinguished    member  of   that 
Government — that  in  that  case,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  maintain  the  duty. 
The  noble  Earl  and  the  noble  Marquess  in 
arguing  this  question  confined  their  obser- 
vations to  slave* working  states;   but   it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  order  to 
furnish  the  necessary  supply  of  sugar  from 
slave-holding  states,  encouragement  must 
necessarily  be  given  to  slave  importation. 
But  were  there  no  other  parts  of  the  world 
which  furnished  sugar  besides  the  West 
Indies  and  slave-holding  states  ?    Did  not 
the  East  Indies  furnish  sugar?      Their 
produce  was  raised  by  free-labour.    It  was 
only  lately  that  they  bad  introduced  a 
measure  with  a  view  to  encourage  their 
trade,  at  which  they  were  now  called  upon 
to  strike  a  blow.    With  respect  to  timber, 
he  did  not  deny  that  the  Government,  in- 
stead of  gaining  revenue,  had  sacrificed  it ; 
but  they  had  conferred  a  boon  on  the 
consumer.      He  had  no  doubt  that  these 
measures  would    have  the  efiect  which 
the  Government  anticipated — the  country 
would  hereafter  rejoice  at  the  imposition 
of  the  present  tax. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  said  it 
had  been  objected  to  the  fixed  duty  on 
corn  that  it  could  not  be  maintained  in 
the  event  of  excessive  high  price;  but 
this,  he  maintained,  was  the  case  with 
respect  to  other  taxes.  He  objected  to 
the  Government  proposition  with  respect 
to  timber,  as  calculated  to  introduce  bad 
timber,  where  good  timber  had  hitherto 
been  employed.  A  boon  might  have  been 
conferred  on  the  consumer  without  so 
reckless  a  sacrifice  of  revenue,  and  without 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  an  Income- 
tax.  He  would  not  allow  himself  to  be 
drawn  into  an  expression  of  opmion  upon 


the  merits  of  the  Income-tax  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  looking  upon  the  discussion 
as  a  comparison  between  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  budgets. 

Lord  Lyttelton  could  not  vote  for  the 
resolutions  of  his  noble  Friend  the  Mar- 
quess of  Lansdowne,  which  were  to  be 
considered  not  as  asserting  a  principle  in 
reference  to  taxation  generally,  but  in  re- 
ference to  taxation  at  this  particular  time, 
and  under  existing  circumstances.  Assu- 
ming that  those  circumstances  justified 
the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  he  considered 
that  the  tax  proposed  would  press  less 
upon  the  working  classes  than  any  other. 
He  was  aware  that  it  had  been  stated  that 
the  proposed  tax  would  not  press  at  all  on 
those  classes ;  it  was  clear,  however,  to 
him,  that  it  would  take  from  the  means  of 
employing  labour  to  some  extent,  but  that 
was  an  objection  which  was  applicable  to 
every  tax.  So  far  as  his  noble  Friend's  re- 
solution referred  to  the  articles  com, 
sugar,  and  timber,  he  agreed  with  his 
noble  Friend  as  to  the  first  of  those 
articles  though  he  doubted  its  practica- 
bility as  a  source  of  revenue.  With 
regard  to  sugar  he  did  not  agree  with  the 
views  of  the  late  Government,  not  on 
commercial  grounds,  but  upon  the  grounds 
which  had  been  so  well  stated  by  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend.  With  respect  to  the 
latter  article  timber,  he  supported  the  po- 
licy of  the  present  Government. 

The  Marquess  of  Lamdaivne  said,  he 
did  not  mean  to  avail  himself  of  the  pri- 
vilege which  he  possessed  of  asking  their 
Lordships  to  listen  to  him  in  reply,  but  he 
wished  to  offer  one  or  two  words  in  ex- 
planation of  what  had  been  said  in  the 
course  of  the  debate.  He  had  been  de- 
scribed as  an  uncompromising  opponent 
of  an  Income-tax.  He  certainly  was  not 
an  uncompromising  opponent  of  an  In- 
come-tax to  the  extent  of  saying  that 
under  no  circumstances  could  an  Income- 
tax  be  necessary  in  this  country.  He  ob- 
jected to  it  at  present,  because  they  had 
to  deal  with  merely  a  limited  exigency. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  asked 
why  he,  objecting  so  strongly  to  an  In- 
come-tax, had  not  opposed  the  bill  on  the 
first  reading.  He  freely  confessed  that  it 
was  because  he  could  not  hope  to  induce 
their  Lordships  to  send,  or  rather  not  to 
send,  down  to  the  other  House  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  supplies  of  the  year,  and  in 
the  month  of  June  to  im^ia  on  xJda  oxSoAt 
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Hoace  the  task  of  recoosideriDg  ail  the 
financial  system  of  the  country.  In  re- 
ference to  another  remark  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  he  had  to  state  that  he 
had  never  said  that  the  slave-trade  ought 
not  to  be  a  constant  object  of  solicitude 
to  his  country,  but  he  had  sakl,  that  they 
could  never  expect  to  do  anything  towards 
its  extinction  by  mere  paper  concessions, 
and  that  it  was  not  to  negotiations  that 
they  must  look  for  the  extinction  of  that 
trade,  but  to  the  example  which  they  held 
out,  founded  on  the  interests  of  manicind 
in  substituting  free  for  slave-labour  in  their 
own  colonies.  He  had  heard  with  great 
satisfaction  the  manly  declaration  of  the 
noble  Lord  opposite,  that  it  was  not 
against  the  principles,  but  against  the  per- 
sons composing  the  late  Government  that 
the  vote  of  last  year  was  taken.  The 
noble  Lord  had  now  candidly  and  honestly 
declared  that  the  vote  was  taken  against 
persons,  and  not  against  principles;  but 
how  was  it  that  this  had  not  been  clearly 
expressed,  and  manfully  stated  on  the 
hustings  at  the  late  general  election? 
There  it  was  uniformly  stated  that  the  war 
was  against  the  most  detestable  principles, 
but  not  against  persons. 

The  Earl  of  Bipon  said,  that  he  took 
the  liberty  of  saying  that  the  vote  was 
taken  against  the  principles,  and  not  the 
persons  of  the  late  Government.  When 
he  moved  the  amendment  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to,  he  distinctly  stated,  that  it  was 
OD  account  of  the  measures  which  Govern- 
ment had  proposed  that  he  could  not  put 
confidence  in  the  Governnoent. 

Their  Lordships  divided  on  the  question 
that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  questbn— -Contents  112; 
Not-CootenU  52 :  Majority  60. 
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Question  put,  that  the  bill  be  now  read 
a  third  time. 

The  Marqness  of  Clanricarde  would 
move,  that  the  debate  be  adjourned  to 
Tuesday  next.  If  their  Lordships  per- 
sisted ID  passing  so  important  a  measure 
as  this  without  any  discussion  of  its  prin- 
ciple, he  would  ask  whether  it  was  likely  to 
incline  the  other  House  of  Parliament  to 
accede  to  the  proposition  which  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Brougham)  had 
made,  that  their  Lordships  should  be  em- 
powered to  consider  well  in  detail  all  those 
measnres  sent  up  to  them  by  the  other 
House,  which,  at  present,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  discuss.  This  bill  had  been 
pronounced,  on  good  authority,  to  be  the 
most  important  IhII  that  had  been  laid  be- 
fore ParUament  since  the  reform  of  the 
representation ;  and  yet  upon  such  a  bill 
u  this  their  Lordships  were  content  to 
take  one  solitary  debate  for  all  its  pro- 
visions, and  all  the  great  principles  it  con- 
tained, and  in  one  evening  they  were  ready 
to  despatch  all  the  important  matters  it 
invdred.  It  was  a  measure  that  went  to 
alter  the  whole  fiscal  system  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  yet,  at  twenty  minutes  after  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,,  their  Lordships 
were  called  npon  to  debate  its  principle. 
He  ibonld  certainly  divide  the  House 
vpoo  the  question ;  and  he  now  begged 


leave  to  move  that  this  debate  be  adjourned 
till  Tuesday  next. 

Lord  Kinnaird  considered  that  there 
should  be  a  distinct  debate  on  the  third 
reading,  and  he  understood  the  noble 
Duke  to  assent  to  that  arrangement. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington :  No,  no — no 
such  thing.  What  he  stated  was  that  the 
noble  Lord  would  have  an  opportunity,  if 
he  tbooght  proper,  to  state  his  opinions 
upon  the  third  reading;  but  be  did  not 
express  any  assent  to  postpone  the  thiid 
reading  for  that  purpose.  He  had  been 
prepared  to  go  into  the  question  on  Mon- 
day, and  again  on  Tuesday.  He  then  pro- 
posed that  the  committee  should  be  on 
Thursday,  and  it  was  in  consequence  ap- 
pointed, it  being  understood  that  the  noble 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne) 
should  bring  on  his  amendment  this  night. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  said,  that  the  noble 
Duke  had  very  accurately  stated  all  the 
proceedings  that  had  taken  place;  still 
the  bill  went  through  the  committee  in  a 
very  hasty  manner,  and  he  certainly  un- 
derstood that  when  the  noble  Marquess 
(the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  said  that  be 
should  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon 
the  question  whether  the  bill  do  pass,  the 
noble  Duke  said  he  should  have  no  objec- 
tion to  take  the  discussion  of  the  principle 
at  a  future  stage. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  must  repeat, 
that  he  gave  notice  that  the  third  reading 
would  take  place  on  Friday,  and  it  was  so 
entered  on  the  order  book.  He  might 
have  been  misunderstood  by  the  noble 
Earl. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  should 
certainly  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon 
his  motion  for  adjournment.  This  bill 
had  been  hurried  through  the  House  in  a 
manner  most  unprecedented.  He  would 
defy  any  noble  Lord  to  show  that  any  bill 
of  this  sort  and  consequence  had  ever  been 
hastened  through  its  stages  in  the  way  this 
bill  had  been.  They  were  now,  at  half* 
past  one  o'clock, called  upon  to  discuss  the 
principle  of  the  bill.  Those  who  had  at- 
tended the  debate  on  the  amendment  pro* 
posed  by  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  had 
been  in  their  (^aces  eight  hours  and  a  half, 
while  the  majority  of  those  whom  he  had 
now  the  honour  to  address  had  been  very 
differently  employed.  Was  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  great  and  important  finan- 
cial measure  should  be  disposed  of  by 
their  Lordships?  He  should  i^xvMl  Va 
his   ameodmenti  and  Vi^  coimdieiiad  Vk 
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The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  so  opposed 
to  the  bill  that  he  should  certainly  support 
any  motion  for  adjournment. 

Their  Lordships  divided  on  the  question, 
that  the  debate  be  adjourned  till  next 
Tuesday  :  —  Contents  55 ;  Not-contenta 
186:— Majority  131. 

On  the  question  being  again  put» 

Lord  DenmaHf  as  we  understood,  said, 
he  was  not  aware  that  the  postponement 
of  the  bill  would  be  productive  of  so  gpreat 
public  inconvenience.  He  had  remained 
in  the  House  for  the  purpose  of  resitting 
the  measure. 

The  Dulce  of  Wellington  characterised 
the  proceeding  as  quite  unusual. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  suggested,  that  the 
House  should  sit  to-morrow  or  on  Mon. 
day.  He  was  only  anxious  that  a  discus- 
sion  should  be  had  upon  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  and  would  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  s  I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  saying  what  I  do  not 
mean.  The  noble  Duke  then  assured 
the  House  that  it  would  be  produc- 
tive of  great  public  inconvenience  if  the 
bill  did  not  pass  to-morrow.  A  com« 
mission  was  prepared  to  come  down  to- 
morrow to  give  the  Royal  assent  to  the 
bill.  A  great  variety  of  arrangements  had 
been  made  pending  the  passing  of  this 
measure^  and  which  could  not  be  carried 
into  eflPect  until  it  had  passed.  If  their 
Lordships  chose  to  take  another  division 
on  the  question  of  adjournment,  he  could 
not  help  it ;  he  would  only  say,  that  what- 
ever was  the  practice  in  another  place,  he 
had  never  deemed  that  course  to  be  the 
practice  of  their  Lordships. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  said^  that 
the  great  public  inconvenience  turned  out 
to  be,  that  a  royal  commission  had  been 
appointed  for  to-morrow,  and  so  the 
House  was  to  be  treated  in  this  manner, 
and  to  be  allowed  only  one  discussion, 
whether  they  wished  to  reject  the  bill  or 
not.  Was  it  fair,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  to  call  upon  their  Lordships  to 
enter  upon  a  long  discussion  ?  If  the 
noble  Duke  would  look  to  the  records  of 
the  House,  he  would  find  that  the  course 
of  moving  adjournments  was  not  unprece- 
dented in  that  House,  for  it  had  been 
resorted  to  when  Ministers  bad  used  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  a  manner  which 
was  thought  unbecoming  in  them  as  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  towards  their  fellow 
subjecta. 


would  be  the  height  of  indecency  if  the 
Ministers  opposed  it,  merely  because  they 
were  a  majority.  They  had  taunted  his 
noble  Friends  with  not  having  a  majority, 
and  now  that  the  noble  Lords  opposite  had 
a  majority,  they  were  now  willing  to  pass 
a  measure  of  this  description,  no  matter 
how  little  or  how  much  deliberation  had 
been  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  repeated,  that 
he  had  not  been  the  cause  of  the  bill  not 
having  been  debated.  He  had  been  ready 
to  discuss  it  on  Mondav,  on  Tuesday,  and 
on  Thursday.  He  hacl  been  every  day  in 
his  place,  and  if  their  Lordships  were  wil- 
ling he  was  ready  to  go  on  with  the  dis- 
cussion now.  He  should  certainly  adhere 
to  his  motion,  that  the  bill  be  now  read  a 
third  time. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  said,  that  nobody 
had  reproached  the  noble  Duke  for  want 
of  attention.  They  all  knew  perfectly  well 
how  attentive  the  noble  Duke  was  in  the 
House,  and  how  constant  he  was  in  watch- 
ing all  the  business  that  was  carried  on. 
It  was  not  the  noble  Duke's  fault  that  the 
bill  was  not  debated  last  Friday.  But  it 
so  happened  that  the  motion  of  his  noble 
Friend  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  had 
occupied  the  whole  night,  and  he  would 
ask  theft  Lordships  whether  it  was  reason- 
able to  suflPer  so  important  a  bill  to  pass 
without  any  real  debate. 

Viscount  Melbourne :  As  far  as  he  was 
concerned  he  had  no  wish  for  further  de- 
bate. He  had  said  all  he  wished  to  say ; 
but,  as  many  noble  Lords  were,  it  was 
alleged,  anxious  to  speak,  he  put  it  to  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  whether  it  would 
not  be  more  becoming  to  adjourn  the  de- 
bate for  the  purpose  of  hearing  their  opin- 
ions. Many  noble  Lords  had  not  so  much 
experience  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
he  had ;  but  if  they  had,  they  would  be 
aware,  that  it  was  possible  for  a  small  mi- 
nority to  carry  a  question  of  adjournment 
even  against  a  larger  majority  than  he  now 
saw  opposite. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  thought,  he 
had  some  reason  to  complain,  that  he  was 
not  allowed  to  proceed.  He  was  quite 
aware,  that  a  minority  had  the  power  of 
adjourning  these  proceedings,  and  he  had 
no  personal  feelings  as  to  postponing  the 
debate  to  Tuesday  or  to  any  other  day ; 
but  he  must  remind  their  Lordships,  that 
it  was  essential,  in  his  opinion,  to  the 
public  service,  that  the  bill  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with  that  Bight 


so  Chwrch  of 

Tbt  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  he  had 
lepreienled  to  the  Houie,  on  the  part  of 
the  GoveTDDieDt,  the  great  iDCOnTeaience 
of  poitponement,  aod  if  after  that  their 
Lordships  chose  to  persist,  he  coold  not 
help  it ;  he  knew  perfectly  well  he  must 
sabmit.  The  measure  was  in  their  hands  ; 
they  might  do  a*  ibey  pleased  with  it. 

Lord  Cam^ell  said,  that  there  were 
many  noble  Lords  who  wished  to  deliver 
their  aeatimeDU.  The  practice  of  the 
other  House  in  a  umilar  case  was  to  ad- 
journ the  debate  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  he  did  not  see  why  a  different  rule 
■hould  prevail  in  that  House. 

Lord  Fitzgerald  contended,  that  the 
principle  of  the  bill  had  been  discussed  in 
the  present  debate,  and  he  would  appeal 
to  the  public  whether  that  had  not  been 
the  case  equally  as  much  as  if  the  resolu- 
tioD  of  the  noble  Marquess  had  not  been 
proposed?  If  the  hour  was  inconvenient 
to  noble  Lords,  who  was  to  blame?  Had 
not  much  time  been  consumed  in  these 
mbtiona  for  adjourninent? 

Lord  Redttdale  said,  that  the  Reform 
Bill  was  divided  upon  between  seven  and 
eight  in  the  morning,  ao  that  four  boura 
mnained  for  discussion. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  put  the  quei- 
tion  that  the  debate  be  adjanrned  till 
Tnesday. 

Their  Lordahips  again  divided; — Con- 
tenta  36;  Not-conteati  159: — Major- 
ity 123. 

Question  again  pat  that  the  bill  be  read 
a  third  time. 

Lord  Kettgon  asking,  whether  the  noble 
Earl  (Earl  of  Radnor)  intended  to  persist 
IB  this  conrae,  and  whether  he  thought  it 
«M  decent,  after  the  declarBlion  by  the 
first  Minialer  of  the  Crown  in  that  House, 
that  the  postponement  would  occasion 
wriona  public  inconvenience. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  said,  he  did  con- 
uier  it  decent  to  persevere,  and  that 
it  would  be  indecent  to  allow  the  third 
leading  to  be  taken  at  that  hour  of  the 
■orning.  The  noble  Earl  moved  that  the 
debate  be  adjourned  to  Monday. 

After  a  few  words  from  Lord  Fitzgerald 
and  the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde,  Earl 
Radnor's  amendment  was  withdrawn,  and 
tke  debate  adjourned  to  Tuesday. 

Honac  adjourned  at  three  o'clock. 
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SDuit  V/otOej,  tiaa  Rochdile,  WbltsA^iel,  KlngitaD. 
vpni'HuU.  St.  PusB,  Wot  Man.  Btyiton,  St.  Otat|B 
the  Murrr.  Southwuk,  SL  Juki^  Wcatmluui,  aid  St. 
Huy  Ablntti.  Kfiglnglim.  ngiliiu  the  Pom-law  Acaind. 
molt  Act^^Dy  CiHain  Pei^ll.  ttvn  Beiwit^.  Brunk. 
low,  Bcdwonh.  nd  otba  plus,  ngiinil  the  Dlmlutiaa 
ot  GtlbETfi  Unlani.— Fram  Leigh,  in  Kml.  igiiint  Riil- 
wiy  TmBlling  on  the  Siljhuh — Prom  LimbHta,  tat  tbt 
Betlet  Obwrvucv  of  rhe  SAhbuh. — Frau  SL  Johu'i, 
CleriunireU,  for  the  RHtcnpIloD  of  Uie  Toili  on  WiUi<- 
kw.  ud  Iha  «fan  MMiopcriitiiii  Biidgn.— Bj  Dr.  Bon. 
ling,  from  WutiDgton.  roi  the  nibidtutkn  of  DhIb*. 

CALldn  in  IrvUivL^Pniii 
hn  the  Aholittoo  of  tlw  Tn  oi 
Coal!  ud  Culm.— Fiom  Yttbohi,  and  the  Gnenl  Ai- 
■embly  of  the  Church  nl  Scotlud,  [bi  the  AboUOn  of 
Lay  PitnD^B.— By  Lord  Aihlsy,  from  ShaefirMf*, 
nadtdale,  Huhne,  and  Cnat  Bolton,  fbr  Umlthig  the 
Houn  of  Ijhoui  to  VouDf  Pemoa  vorkhig  hi  the  Fafr 

torto Fnm  Ambeiky,    Stoi^irell,  and   Lambeth, 

agahwt  any  ftuthec  (imt  to  Haynooth  CoUaga^Pntn 
Tnntos  of  the  Dudley  HIU,  Kimi«haU.  aod  Hamn- 
gata  Tun^kg  Roadi,  and  of  Lndi,  and  HaUfa,  (fdoit 
the  TnnpUte  Roada  KIL 

Chukch  of  Scotland.]  Mr.  Fox 
Maule  presented  a  petition  from  the  Ge- 
neral Aiaerably  of  the  Church  of  ScoU 
land,  against  the  continuance  of  lay  pa- 
tronage in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Mr. 
Fox  Maule  then  stated  that  he  had  delayed 
presenting  this  petition  until  the  right  ban. 
Baronet  came  into  the  House.  He  had  al- 
ready given  notice,  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  bring  forward  a  motion  on  the  subject  of 
patronage  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  on 
Monday,  July  5,  hut  since  he  had  given 
that  notice,  he  had  reconsidered  the  sub- 
ject, and  seeing  that  the  motion  would  be 
attended  with  a  discussion  which  would 
probably  be  without  further  result,  and 
seeing  also  that  it  was  probable,  on  a 
division  taking  place,  that  the  motion  for 
an  address  would  be  negatived,  and  feel- 
ing also  tha  tthe  discussion  would  not  be 
satisfactory  to  himself  from  the  absence  of 
his  right  hon.  aod  learned  Friend,  the 
Member  for  Leith,  and  also  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  feeling  of  some  of 
those  who  were  favourable  to  the  object  of 
bis  motion  was  averse  to  have  the  sub- 
ject debated  at  present,  he  had  de- 
termined not  to  proceed  funhn  ii\\\^  Vwa 
motjonfor  the  Stltof  Jttlj.  Uevuaalu:^ 
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fied  that  the  initiative  would  come  best 
from  her  Majesty's  Government,  and  he 
would  now  state,  that  if  a  measure  on  the 
•abject  did  not  come  from  them  early  next 
Session,  he  should  feel  ii  to  be  his  duty  to 
take  up  the  subject. 

Sir  R.  Peel  thought,  that  be  should  be 
excused  in  making  an  observation,  after 
the  observations  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, He  would  at  once  say,  that  on  the 
part  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  he 
should  not  depiecate  any  discussion  on 
the  motion  of  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  given  notice.  In  ihe  spirit  in 
which  he  trusted  that  a  matter  of  this 
kind  would  be  discussed,  he  should  have 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  state  the  rea- 
sons why  he  did  not  think,  Knder  present 
circumstances,  that  any  attempt  of  the 
Government  to  carry  a  measure  with  the 
view  to  the  settlement  of  this  question 
would  be  attended  with  the  success  which 
was  desirable.  Under  these  circumstances 
of  the  case,  he  was  willing  and  prepared 
to  give  way  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  bring  forward  this 
subject  on  the  day  on  which  he  had  given 
notice.  He  would  not  say  another  word 
on  the  subject,  beyond  observing,  that  he 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  that  nothing  would  be 
more  gratifying  to  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment if  the  state  of  circumstances  in  Scot- 
land, together  with  the  prevalence  of  that 
good  sense  and  moderation,  together  with 
a  deep  conviction  of  the  extent  to  which 
these  disunions  affect  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  afforded  them  an  opportunity  to 
bring  forward  some  measure  on  the 
subject. 

Lord  /•  RubmU  hoped,  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  late  Government,  no  oppor- 
tunity arose  so  as  to  enable  it  to  settle  this 
question.  He  also  felt  bound  to  say,  that 
be  did  not  think  that  the  present  oppor- 
tunity was  one  in  which  the  Government 
could  judiciously  interfere  with  the  view 
to  the  settlement  of  the  question.  He 
hoped,  that  if  an  opportunity  arose,  the 
Goverment  would  proceed  to  legislate  on 
this  question  so  deeply  interesting  as  it 
was  to  the  people  of  Scotland.  For  his 
own  part,  he  left  the  matter  with  perfect 
satisfaction  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  il.  Campbell  said,  that  his  object 
in  bringing  forward  this  bill,  was  to  give 
effi^t  to  a  principle  for  wbicb  tbe  Chtircb 


of  Scotland  had  always  contended.  He 
regretted  that  the  bill  had  been  defeated 
in  consequence  of  a  technical  objection, 
having  reference  to  the  rights  of  the 
Crown.  It  would  probably  have  been 
better  had  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  tbe 
Member  for  Perth,  given  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  some  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  before  he  gave 
notice  on  the  subject.  He  approved  of 
the  course  proposed  to  be  taken  by  tbe 
right  hon.  Gentleman. 
Subject  at  an  end. 

Poor-La w  (Scotland).]  Mr.  Edward 
ElUce,  jttu.  rose,  according  to  a  notice  he 
had  given  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  a  question  involving  a 
subject  of  very  grave  importance  to  the 
people  of  Scotland.  It  would  be  in  the 
recollection  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that, 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  Parliament, 
in  consequence  of  representations  made  to 
that  House,  a  committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
Highland  poor,  with  a  view  of  relieving 
their  distress  by  means  of  emigration. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  members  of  that 
committee,  and,  in  conjunction  with  others 
of  its  members,  had  endeavoured  to  extend 
its  inquiries  beyond  the  actual  state  of  des* 
titution,  and  the  means  of  relief  likely  to 
be  afforded  by  emigration  carried  on  at 
the  public  expense.  He  had  thought  it  to 
be  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  meana 
arising  from  other  sources  that  bad  been 
previously  employed  for  relieving  the 
poor,  and  into  those  which  could  be  de- 
pended upon  thereafter  for  protecting  that 
part  of  the  population  which  (supposing 
emigration  to  take  place)  would  be  left 
behind,  from  want  and  starvation,  in  tbe 
event  of  a  continuance  of  that  extreme 
destitution  that  had  been  proved  before 
the  committee  to  exist  The  majority  of 
the  committee  had,  however,  determined 
to  restrict  their  inquiries  to  the  subject  of 
emigration,  and  his  endeavours  to  extend 
the  inquiry  had  been  defeated.  There 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  distress 
in  the  Highlands  had  diminished  since 
that  period.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
a  fearful  instance,  in  tbe  case  of  Paisley, 
how  greatly  it  had  increased  in  the  Low- 
lands. No  further  inquiry  had  been  made, 
no  legislative  measares  bad  been  taken  to 
check  the  evil,  and  in  consequence  of  its 
having  been  represented  to  him,  that,  on- 
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lew  •ante  immediala  ilepi  wen  tiken  bj  I 
the  LegiditnTe  to  prevent  it,  the  miseries 
of  famioe,  which  had  prevailed  from  lime  [ 
to  lime  io  the  more  remote  thoagh  popu- 
lout  iliitricti  of  the  Highlandi,  were  likely  i 
to  be  extended  to  the  Lowlands,  where  j 
tho  coaMqnences  would  be  fatal  to  the 
health  and  tranqnillilj  of  the  people.  He 
now  rote  to  put  the  quetiioa  of  which  he 
bad  giveo  notice.  He  woold  uk  the 
r^ht  hoa.  Baronet,  whether  the  attention 
(tf  Gonmment  had  been  directed  to  the 
eridence  taken  before  the  committee  ap- 
pointed last  year  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  Higbland  poor,  and  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  committee  t  Whether,  taking 
ialo  cousidetatioo  the  actual  destitution 
io  many  parts,  the  increattog  distress 
generally  throughout  Scotland,  aud  ihe 
utter  ininfficiency  of  the  existing  law  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  any  general  re- 
lief— waa  it  the  intention  of  her  Majesty's 
Goferament  to  recommend  any  immediate 
neatnrei  (o  Parliament,  or  to  institute 
any  general  inquiry,  with  a  view  of  extend- 
ing the  system  of  compulsory  relief  to  the 
poor,  or  of  sdopliog  measures  for  the  im- 
prorenent  of  the  law  io  Scotland,  and  the 
esisling  administration  of  it,  on  that  im- 
portant tobject  T 

Sir  B.  Peel  said,  that,  at  to  the  first 
question,  he  could  only  say  that  he  wat 
fooarally  aware  of  the  proceedings  which 
had  taken  place  before  the  committee 
which  mqaii^  into  the  state  of  distress  in 
ihe  HJetalandt  and  Islands  of  Scotland. 
He  could  also  state  that  the  Government 
had  directed  its  attention  to  the  present 
alate  of  the  law,  and  its  practical  operation, 
in  reference  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
Scotland,  more  especially  in  the  large 
towna  and  manufacturing  districts;  but 
Government  did  not  intend  to  propose 
in  tba  couno  of  the  present  Session  of 
PaiUament  any  alteration  of  the  law 
in  that  respect.  To  any  proposition  to 
alter  tba  law  be  iboagbl  there  would  be  a 
uriniii  objection,  at  full  inquiry  ought  to 
pDBCede  any  legitlatioo  on  a  subject  of  auch 
iHsneoae  importance.  At  the  tame  time, 
ha  had  no  betitation  ifi  itstiog  that  bis 
own  opinion  as  to  the  law  for  relief  of  the 
poor  in  Scotland,  particnlsrly  in  large 
tovnt,  to  which  part  of  the  subject  he  had 
More  particularly  directed  bis  attentioo, 
«M,  ^t  it  was  a  question  well  worthy  the 
aoat  orriooa  considflration  ;  but  be  mast 
MDMl  Aat  the  moat  mature  inquiry  and 
iilflnilHQn  BtBit  piecadc  aay  legiriation 


in  the  matter.  What  mode  of  inquiry 
Government  would  adopt  he  could  not 
then  say,  but  he  could  say,  that  Ministers 
would  direct  their  attention  fully  to  the 
subject,  more  particularly  in  reference  to 
the  large  towns  and  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. 

ReOISTKATlON  OF  VoTERS,  (IRE- 
LAND.] Lord  /.  Ruttelt  asked  whether 
it  «at  intended  to  introduce  any  measure 
this  Session  as  to  Irish  registration. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said  it  would  be  much  bet- 
ter to  determine  the  principle  of  English 
registration,  before  tbey  proceeded  to  that 
of  Ireland. 

New  Poor-Law.]  Sir  Jamee  Oraham, 
in  rising  to  move  the  Order  of  the  Day  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Poor-law  Bill, 
said,  that  as  he  had  already  explained  to 
the  House  the  principles  on  which  this 
measure  rested,  he  did  not  imagine  tbe 
House  would  think  it  necessary  for  him 
igaio  to  go  over  the  same  ground,  aad  he 
rould,  therefore,  content  himself  with 
noving  that  this  bill  be  read  a  second 
lime. 

Mr.  S,  Cramfbrd  said;  In  rising  to  op- 
pose this  measure,  I  do  not  look  upon  my- 
self as  the  mere  representative  of  a  parti- 
colar  constituency,  but  as  a  Member  of 
this  House,  called  upon  to  consider  the  !n- 
tereett  of  the  whole  nation,  and  I  can  con- 
ceire  no  subject  more  vitally  important  to 
tboae  interests  than  the  measure  the  prin- 
dple  of  which  we  aie  now  called  upon  to 
aeree  to.  Before  undertaking  to  oppose 
the  second  reading  of  this  bill,  I  feel  my- 
self called  upon  to  state  the  reasons  and 
matires  which  induce  me  to  take  such  a 
course.  When  this  House  is  about  to  give 
its  deliberate  sanction  to  what  must  be 
considered  a  permanent  renewal  of  the 
New  Poor-law  Act,  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
right,  that  tbe  principle  and  working  of 
the  measure  should  be  fully  and  ftjrly 
brought  under  your  conaideration.  It  is 
just  and  necessary  that  tbe  complaints  of 
the  people  should  be  heard,  ana  that  an 
act  (M  the  nature  now  proposed  should  not 
be  passed  without  deliberately  considering 
whether  these  complaints  are  well  founded 
or  not.  This  bill  is  not  merely  for  a.  re. 
newal  of  the  commission  ;  it  is  for  the  per- 
petuation  of  the  new  system.  It  is  now 
for  tbe  House  to  determine  whether  that 
system  is  to  be  persevered  in.  At  it  is  (^ 
importance  to  underatand  vhttt  Va  Ccm  ^«i& 
pffiiidple  of  the  Pow-lav  hsX  ani  tiua  <to-. 
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ject  of  BppointiDg  tbe  commitfioneni  I 
shall  refer  to  some  authorities  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  is  of  particular  importance  to  do 
BO  at  this  time,  because  the  coinmissioDers 
in  their  last  report  affirm  a  system  of 
action  wbicii  bad  been  negatired  in  ali 
their  former  reports,  and  by  all  the  pro- 
ceedings whicb  they  had  adopted  during 
a  continued  period  of  eight  years.  But  I 
■hall  first  refer  to  a  position  assumed  by 
the  right  hoD.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department  in  introducing  the 
present  hill.  He  affirmed  that  the  object 
of  appointing  commissioDers  was  not  for 
the  attaintnent  of  uniformity  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  poor,  but  for  tlie  purpose 
of  proridiog  the  means  of  a  necessary  di- 
Teraity,  accommodating  the  mode  of  relief 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  different  dis- 
tricts. He  quoted  Lord  Brougham  as  bis 
authority,  in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  on 
introducing  the  Poor>law  Amendment  Bill 
to  the  Lords  in  1834.  He  quoted  the  fol- 
lowing eitntct:— 

"  Again,  one  part  of  the  country  may  re- 
quire one  mode  of  treatment — another  may 
require  the  application  oF  different  remedies. 
Agricultural  distiicts  nill  stand  in  need  of  a 
Tery  difTerenC  mode  of  treatment  from  that 
which  must  be  employed  nitb  commercial  and 
manufacturing  places — nay,  the  circmnstances 
of  one  agricullurat  parish  may  be  so  entirely 
different  from  those  of  another,  even  of  one  in 
iti  immediate  vicinity,  as  to  render  the  same 
course  of  mao^ement  inapplicable  to  both." 

But  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  read 
on  to  the  next  leotence,  he  would  have 
found  that  a  very  different  meaning  would 
be  produced.    Toe  noble  Lord  went  on:— 

"  The  point  we  are  desirous  of  reaching  is 
mte  and  the  same  for  all  i  the  state  of  things 
wi  would  bring  all  back  to  is  the  same;  but 
the  road  to  be  taken  towards  this  point  Is  ne- 
cessarily different  in  different  places,  for  each 
minr  have  deviated  from  the  right  path  hy  a 
different  route,  and  by  a.  different  route  must 
be  brought  back." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  inedver- 
tent  omission  of  that  sentence  of  the  speech 
which  intervened  between  the  two  sen- 
tences quoted,  gave  an  untrue  meaning  to 
the  sentiment  intended  to  be  expressed; 
but  that  uniformity  was  the  ultimate  ob. 
ject  to  be  obtained  is  more  strongly  de- 
clared in  another  paragraph  of  the  noble 
Lord's  speech  :— 

"  I  think  I  may  lay  down  as  clearly  follow- 
ing from  what  1  have  stated,  lh»t  there  is  one 
main  point,  the  necessity  of  arriving  a(  which 
cannot  be  denied, — I  mean  the  securing  such 
a  degree  of  tinity  of  action  in  the  autboriltei 
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invested  with  the  parochial  superintendence  as 
can  be  obtained  only  by  the  establiibmeot  of 
one  central  power." 

In  a  former  extract  the  noble  Lord  said, 

that  the  point  to  be  reached  is  one  and  the 

same  for  all.     What,  then,  was  tbat  point  P 

That  will  be  explained  by  a  fiirther  refer- 

'    Lord  Brougham's  speech  : — 


"  For  moat  certain  itii,  tbat  anything  more 
mischievous,  anything  more  fatal  to  the  coun- 
try, anything  matt  calculated  to  multiply  in- 
definitely the  numbers  of  the  poor,  cannot  h« 
conceived  than  the  application  to  them  of  any 
regular  fixed  provision,  be  it  tithe,  or  he  it 
tax,  which  they  can  claim  at  the  hands  of  the 
rich,  except  by  the  force  of  that  duty  of  im- 
perfect obligation — private  charity,  which  is 
imposed  upon  all  men  ;  every  permanent  fund 
set  apart  for  their  support,  Irom  whomsoever 
proceeding  aod  by  whomsoever  administered, 
must  needs  multiply  the  evils  it  is  destined  to 
remedy," 

Again,  the  noble  Lird,  in  another  port 
of  his  speech,  says, — 


But  goes  on  to  remark,— 

■'  That  when  time  shall  have  been  allowed 
for  inquiry  and  consideration,  and  when  this 
measure  shall  have  paved  the  way  for  the  re- 
ception of  ulterior  projects,  they  will,  should 
experience  warrant  their  adoption,  receive  my 

Such  was  the  object  Lord  Brougham 
had  in  view,  and  no  better  authority  can 
be  quoted  with  respect  to  tbe  purposes  of 
the  act.  Perhaps  other  supporters  of  that 
measure  did  not  take  so  extended  a  view  of 
its  objects  and  results ;  but  if  they  had  re- 
flected they  would  have  found  that  the  li- 
mitation to  in-door  relief,  which  was  the 
object  the  act  hail  avowedly  in  view,  must 
necessarily  tend  to  tbe  total  withdrawal 
of  relief  from  the  able-bodied  worker 
under  any  circumstances  in  which  he 
might  be  placed.  The  truth  is,  it  is 
evident  that  the  great  object  of  the 
promoters  of  this  Taw  was  to  do  away 
with  any  fixed  provision  for  the  poor  with 
as  much  speed  as  the  slate  of  transition 
would  admit  of;  but  they  had  not  the 
courage  (which  Lord  Brougham  had)  to 
assert  that  object,  or  to  declare  it  in  the 
Tbe  intentioD  was  not  discoverable 
by  tbe  act  itself;  the  fifty-second  clause 
appeared  to  countenance  the  continued 
exhibition  of  out-door  anistance,  bat  the 
>n  was  covered  under  a  sweet  exterior, 
and  the  commissioners  were  to  do  that  by 
laws    of    tbeii .  own  making,  which  the 
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Pvlianent  of  the  conntry  deemed  U 
imprndent  to  ventDre  on.  It  can  be 
clearly  Bhovn,  from  a  reference  to  all  the 
reports  of  tbe  commissionerB  except  the 
lut  one,  that  such  was  their  vitw  of  the 
caae.  We  find  them  faoldio^;  the  opinion 
tbat  the  spirit  of  the  act  and  the  intention 
of  the  Legitlature  was,  that  the  in-door 
test  should  be  brought  into  uniform  and 
nniTersal  operation  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  aod  tbat  the  only  claim  for  relief 
afaould  be  absolute  destitution.  They  uni- 
formly objected  on  principle  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  relief  under  any  other  form 
than  the  workhouse  test.  In  order  to  work 
oat  these  objects,  the  commissioners  acted 
upon  the  following  principles ; — 1st.  That 
Dot-door  relief  eboutd  be  BbotiBhed.  2nd. 
That  the  only  ground  of  claim  for  relief 
abonld  be  absolute  destitution.  3rd.  That 
tbe  test  of  destitution  should  be  work- 
bonce  confinement.  4th.  That  the  test 
■honld  be  rendered  efiective  by  the  nature 
of  the  feeding,  labour,  discipline,  and  re- 
■tntiat.  5th.  That  no  discretion  should 
be  exercised  in  the  admission  or  treatment 
of  claimants  founded  on  character  or  the 
cause  of  distress.  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
quote  some  extracts  from  the  commissioners 
npmto.  In  tbe  seventh  annual  report  we 
find  tbe  following  paasage  (page  42  :— 

"We  cannot  omit  suting  tbat  since  the 
inilitalion  of  tbe  Poor-law  cotnmisiioD  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  commiasioners  have  been 
directed  to  a  faiihfal  execution  of  the  inten- 
tioas  of  ibe  Legislature,  which  are  embodied 
in  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act.  Id  parli- 
enlar,  the  intention  of  gradually  HilhholdinR 
OQt-dooT  relief  from  the  able-bodied  is  declared 
in  lO  explicit  and  unambiguoi 
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which  the;  should  pursue." 

Hete  is  the  view  which  the  comratssion- 
cn  entertain  of  the  objects  of  the  act,  and 
flf  tbe  duty  to  be  performed  by  them. 


!  most  cle: 
terms;  and  in  conformity 
fad  the  general  order  given 
Kpnt  (p.  63),  expressed  in 


id  intelligible 
rith  this,  we 
in  the  same 
the  following 


"  And  we  do  hereby  order,  kc.,  that  from 
andafter  ever;  able-bodied  person, male 

or  fanale,  requiring  relief,  shall  be  relieved 
wboUy  in  tbe  worichouie  of  the  aaid  union, 
liig>llnii  with  inch  of  the  family  of  auch  able- 
kMJed  Mtion  as  may  be  reiident  with  him  or 
her,  SM  may  not  be  in  employment,  and  to- 
gMber  with  the  wife  of  every  such  able-bodied 
■sfa  pcnOD,  if  be  be  a  married  man,  and  if 
It  with  him,  save  and  except 


I  Ulowug  eases. ' 
T0L.l3uV.    iSSJ 


The  order  then  details  certain  excep- 
tions, but  these  exceptions  in  oo  degree 
derogate  from  the  inviolability  of  the  piin- 
Iple  laid  down  aa  the  gener^  rule  of  ac< 
tion, — that  the  able-bodied  are  to  get  no 
relief  other  than  in  tbe  workhouse.  These 
exceptions  have  been  put  forward  as  if 
they  abrogated  the  rule;  but  what  do  the 
commissioners  say  of  their  own  excep- 
tions f    (Page  64.) 

Upon  the  portion  of  the  order  which  re- 
lates to  the  able-bodied,  the  commiasioners 
have  only  further  lo  observe,  that  although  the 
exceptions  introduced  in  it  are  larger  and 
better  defined  than  those  contained  in  the 
previous  orders,  yet  it  ia  upon  the  whole  more 
leslriclive  than  most  of  the  previous  orders, 
inasmuch  as  it  extends  to  single  women,  in- 
:ludiog  ihoae  with  iileailiraate  children  and  to 
widows  nil  bout  children." 

In  the  special  report  of  the  31st  of  Der 
cember,  1839]  the  commissioners  state 
(p.  28), 

That  all  distribution  of  relief  in  money  or 
gooda  to  be  spent  and  consumed  by  the  pau< 
per  in  bis  own  house  is  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  in  question," 

namely,  the  principle  of  the  act.  They 
state  their  opinion  against  an  out-door 
labour  test  in  return  for  relief  (p.  28)  in 
the  following  terms:— 

Supposing  again  tbat  the  persons  charged 
with  the  duty  of  relieving  the  poor,  relieve 
them  with  rnoney  or  gooda  at  their  own 
bousea,  but  attempt  to  exact  some  labour  in 
return,  thia  mode  of  relief  is  found  to  be 
equally  inconsistent  with  the  principle  in 
question."  "  Jn  order,  therefore,  lo  carry  the 
above-mentioned  principle  into  efTecl,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  pauper  should  be  relieved, 
not  by  giving  him  money  or  gooda  to  be  apent 
or  consumed  in  his  own  bouse,  but  by  receive 
ingbim  into  a  public  eatablishment." 

They  then  proceed  to  say 

"  The  ouly  expedient  for  accomplishing  the 
end  in  view  which  humanity  permits  is  to  sub- 
ject tbe  pauper  inmate  of  a  public  eatablish- 
ment to  such  a  system  of  labour,  discipline, 
and  restraint,  aa  shall  be  sufficient  lo  out- 
weigh in  hia  eatimation  the  advantages  which 
he  receives  from  tbe  bodily  comfort  he  enjoys.'' 

In  conformity  with  this  principle,  we 
find  the  regulations  of  the  workhouse  are 
to  be  carried  out  even  to  inlirm  paupers 
and  the  partially  disabled-  In  page  29, 
we  find  the  following  observation: — 

"  With  regard  to  tbe  aged  and  inRrm,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  strong  disposition  on  tbe  part 
of  a  portion  of  the  public  so  to  modify  the 
arrangements  of  tlieie  establ\«hiiten>A  ai  \o 
place  tbem  on  tbe  footing  o{  a,\to&W>ne&',  ^% 
consequences  which    would  ftow  liowv  ta» 
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change  would  have  only  to  be  pointed  out  to 
•how  ill  inexpediency  and  dinj^er;  if  Ihe 
condition  of  thi  inmiiei  of  n  workhouse  were 
to  be  !0  regulated  as  to  intite  the  aged  and 
infirm  of  Ihe  laliouring  clasaes  to  take  refuge 
in  it,  it  would  immediately  be  uielesi  ai  a  (est 
between  indigence  und  indolence, or  fraud." 

Alluding  to  the  nature  of  the  rules  pre- 
scribed bf  the  com  miasi oners  (p.  29),  tliey 
are  divided  into  two  claaaes — 

"lit..  Those  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  good  order ;  lod.,  those  which  ara  necas- 
Mry,  not  for  thai  purpose,  but  in  order  thai 
these  esiabttahmenis  may  not  be  almshouses, 
but  workbouaea  in  tiie  proper  meaning  of  Ihe 
term,  and  may  produce  [he  results  which  the 
Legislature  intended.'* 

With  relation  to  the  aepsratioo  of  mar- 
rie'l  couples,  'he  coromissloneri*  again  ahov 
their  horror  oruny  approach  to  elmshouses ; 
they  say  that  ifother  objections  could  even 
bereroored  (page  31), — 

"  The  domicile  thus  afforded  lo  indigent 
couples  would  change  Ihe  character  of  the 
institulion  for  these  couples ;  it  would  roith- 
«ilh  become  an  almshouse,  in  which  not  only 
food,  clothio)!,  medical  and  spiiiiaul  aid,  but 
•*en  ihe  comfon  of  a  lepartle  home,  would 
b«  pi:o*ided  at  the  public  expeose.'' 

The  commissioners  in  their  last  report 
seem  to  admit  the  necessity  of  out-door 
relief  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  but 
in  their  former  reports  wb  find  it  vas  their 
undoubted  intention  to  bring  the  whole  of 
the  districts  under  the  New  Poor-lav  sys- 
tem. Prom  the  report  on  the  Lirerpool 
poor  (page  4),— 

"  Id  Ihe  autumn  of  1840   nearly  the  entire 
maoufactuiing  district  of  Lancashire  had  been  < 
fbrmed    into    unions    under     the    I'oor-law  > 
Amendment  Act,  with  the  exception   of  thi 
large  towns.     The 

fbrtner  management  on  account  of  ihi 
diflicullies  which  the;  pre<«nled  ;  and  it  was 
thought  that  Iheiiomisaioti  would  facilitate  the 
working  of  Ihe  new  law.  The  commissioners, 
howcTer,  found  thai  while  the  leading  places 
of  the  manufacturing  dillricL  of  Lancashire 
remained  under  the  old  mode  of  management. 
It  WM  difficult  lo  administer  the  law  success- 
fully in  the  neighbouring  unions  which  had 
been  formed  and  put  into  opeialion.  Accord- 
ingly the  commissioners  in  lasl  autumn  repre- 
■ented  to  the  Marquess  of  Normanby  the  expe- 
diency of  completing  the  union  arrangements 
in  Lancashire,  und  received  his  consent  to 
thai  step  ;  and  in  ihe  sixth  annual  repoil,(page 
3,]  we  hnd  the  following  observations  in  praise 
of  the  refusalof  out-door  reliefby  the  guard- 


tural,  although  the  greater  pan  of  the  open* 
lives  have  been  only  partially  employed  dnriity 
the  last  nine  lunnths,  and  a  rery  large  propor- 
tion unable  to  find  man  u  facia  ring  empW- 
ment,  the  guardians  have  6mily  refused  rebtf 
to  this  class  except  io  the  workhouse." 


Again  (same  p^ge),— 
"  Althounb  we  are  sensible  of  ihe  benefits 
which  have  resulted  from  the  application  of  an 
oui-d 001  labour  lest,  in  periods  of  distress  in 
the  manufactaring  distiicts,  yet  we  are  a  wars 
of  its  inferiority  in  effect  to  the  workhonso 
ilseif;  and  we  nope  that  on  future  occaiions 
we  may  be  able  to  devise  amngemeots  which 
will  render  it  unnecessary  to  resort  to  ibis 
secondary  system  of  relief,  not  withstand!  of 
the  workhouse  accommodation  in  a  maDufa»> 
luring  union  may  b«  found  to  be  inadequate. " 

What  can  be  more  explicit  than  thia, 
with  reference  to  the  barbarous  cold-heart- 
edoeas  with  wliich  the  system  was  tu  IM 
wrought  out?  In  pag«  4  we  find  r«uant 
assigned  for  the  non-cxteniion  of  the  sjt* 
tem  as  foltuwi : — 

"  The  depressed  condition  of  the  manufac- 
turing population,  and  ihe  disquietude  of  Iha 
Kibtic  mind  occasioned  by  the  Chartist  riot  at 
ewport,  in  Monmouthshire,  rendered  n*  h- 
tremely  unwilling  to  lake  any  step  in  Iht 
manufacturing  districts  of  Lancasbira  which 
might  have  even  a  remote  tendency  to  produce 
a  disturbance,  or  which  might  be  used  by  de- 
signing persons  as  a  pretext  for  agiialioa." 

If  we  look  through  all  the  report!  of  tha 
commissioners  and  the  speeches  of  the  sup* 
porters  of  the  New  Poor-law,  we  find  tM 
leading  principle  to  be,  that  relief  should 
on  no  account  be  giren  except  on  the  ex- 
istence of  absolute  destitutiOD,  and  that 
the  proof  of  this  destitution  should  be  ob- 
*^'"^  ^J  means  of  the  workhouse  test. 
These  had'beeVu^  under  their  \  ^"^  w''^*  ^'^^  *■'«  worLhouse  test  mean? 
It  simply  means  this — that  the  various 
regulations  of  the  workhouse  should  be 
such  as  to  produce  that  degree  of  rqiug- 
nance  to  accept  its  relief  that  no  man 
should  seek  it  except  placed  in  the  moat 
urgent  extremesof  destitution  ;  that  starv- 
ation should  be  staring  him  in  the  bee; 
and  that  tbia  should  be  the  only  paseport 
within  its  walls.  For  this  reason  and  ob> 
ject  the  relief  of  the  poor  under  any  cir- 
cumstances outside  the  House  was  to  be. 
withdrawn  from  the  people  of  England ; 
and  the  system  of  action  was  strictlr  in 
conformity  with  this  object.  The  ton- 
going  extracU  most  clearly  proTe  theviewa 
Edwards,  sen.,  informs  us  That  m  which  the  commlsiionera  tookofthedutiea 
respects  certain  unions  (mentioned),  where  the  *^^^7  l)'^  ^_  perform.^  I  shall  now  ex  ami  M 
population  in  some  villages  is  ezcluiively  bow  far  their  proceedings  were  oonfimatarjT 
manufacturing,  in  others  excluiively  agritui-    of  those  Hews.     In  the  lut  Session  ef  Par- 
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liameiit  I  staled  to  the  House  various 
cases,  which  have  not  been  contradicted, 
and  which  established  that  the  utmost 
severity  of  treatment  had  been  carried  on 
in  several  unions.  I  shall  not  trouble  the 
House  with  a  repetition  of  the  details  of 
these  cases ;  I  shall  give  a  summary  only  of 
the  facts  stated.  Ist.  Separation  of  families 
to  the  extent  even  of  the  mother  and  sucking 
diild.  2nd.  Excessive  punishment  of  both 
young  and  old.  3rd.  Flogging  of  adult  girls 
by  the  master.  4th.  Harsh  treatment  of  aged 
men  bv  washing  with  pails  of  cold  water, 
mod  by  insufficient  clothing.  5th.  Poverty 
of  feoiing  producing  diarrhoea  and  other 
diseases.  6th.  Indiscriminate  mixture  of 
the  profligate  and  the  virtuous.  I  shall 
DOW  refer  more  particularly  to  some  cases 
which  have  since  attracted  public  attention 
in  a  high  degree,  more  especially  the  pro- 
.oeedingB  in  the  Bridgewater  and  Sevenoaks 
Unions.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  Bridgewater  Union: 
—In  May,  1836,  the  new  system  was 
oommenced.  In  August  the  dietary  and 
other  comforts  of  the  poor  were  reduced. 
In  September  disease  commenced,  as  ap- 
pears by  neglected  protests  of  the  medical 
officer.  For  nearly  six  years,  up  to  the 
preaent  time,  the  history  of  this  House  ex- 
Ubits  the  fbllowing  characteristics  of  the 
HMst  loathsome  maltreatment  :-»l8t,  spare 
diet ;  2nd,  rooms  crowded  to  pestilence ; 
Srd,  reckless  exposure  of  the  healthy  to 
the  lAost  fatal  contagion ;  4th,  its  conse- 
quences—levers,  inflammations,  and  deaths; 
all  this  notwithstanding  the  earnest  re* 
monstrances  of  the  medical  man  and  others 
on  the  poisonous  state  of  the  workhouse. 
It  may  be  said,  and  justly  said,  the  guard- 
ians bad  their  share  of  the  blame ;  but 
what  could  excuse  the  commissioners  for 
Joining  in  the  system  and  prohibiting  the 
oot-door  supply  of  the  poor  under  such 
drcamstances  ?  It  was  not  till  the 
dooe  of  aix  years  of  these  proceedings 
timt  the  commissioners  at  last  prohibited 
fcither  admissions.  A  similar  instance  is 
■ibvded  in  the  Sevenoaks  Union,  but  even 
ef  ft  more  desperate  character.  It  appears 
that  this  union  was  formed  in  April, 
1885.  The  commissioner  recommended 
the  guftfdians  to  form  a  workhouse  to  ac- 
eommodate  500,  but  the  guardians  refused, 
or  neglected  to  make  this  provision,  and 
adopted  the  old  house  with  the  sanction  of 
the  oomroissioners,  which  could  only  con- 
tftin  900.^  In  1836  the  Penshurst  Union 
wia  oomlrined  with  the  Sevenoaks  Union, 
Md  yet  no  enhrgement  of  the  house,    in 


December,  1836,  a  strictly  prohibitory 
order  against  out-door  relief  was  issued  to 
this  combined  union  by  the  desire  of  the 
assistant-commissioner,  but  still  no  addi- 
tion was  made  to  the  capacity  of  the  House. 
The  fruits  of  such  a  condition  manifested 
themselves  in  the  diseases  of  the  inmates 
ofci'cry  class,  and  in  1841  an  inquiry  was 
entered  into  by  order  of  the  commissioners, 
which  confirmed  in  general  all  the  state-* 
ments  before  made,  as  acknowledged  by  the 
report  of  the  commissioners.  The  com- 
mii^siouers  blame  the  doctor,  the  master 
and  matron,  and  the  guardians.  They 
complain  that  they  were  not  sooner  in- 
formed of  the  state  of  things !  but  had 
they  not  the  information  that  a  house  was 
only  provided  for  300,  when  their  assistant 
deemed  accommodation  for  500  necessary 
for  the  Bridgewater  Union  alone ;  and  did 
they  not  know  that  they  doubled  the 
Sevenoaks  Union  by  the  addition  of  Pens- 
hurst ;  and  might  they  not  have  foreseen 
the  result  ?  From  a  report  by  Mr.  Adams, 
22nd  of  April,  1841,  the  following  facts 
appear : — 

*'  86  boys  slept  in  19  beds;  75  boys  in  16 
beds;  57  men  in  31  beds;  40  women  in  20 
beds.** 

In  another  return,  Mr.  Adams  stated 
the  health  of  the  inmates  as  follows  .— 

^  78  boys  enlargement  of  the  neck,  42 
having  likewise  goitres ;  of  94  girls  and  infant 
children,  91  had  enlarged  glands  at  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  63  goitres ;  scrofulous  cases  7. 
Nurse  Middleton  stated,  that  there  lav  15  chiU 
dren  in  2  beds  feet  to  feet,  and  18  children  in 
3  beds ;  the  remainder  of  the  beds  had  4  each  ; 
the  ages  of  the  children,  5  to  12.  The  2  beds 
in  which  so  many  children  slept  were  tied  to- 
gether. The  beds  were  four  feet  six  inches 
wide.  She  describes  the  old  woman  being 
afflicted  with  vermin  from  want  of  clean 
clothes.  Lying-in  women  con6ned  two  in  a 
bed." 

Such  have  been  the  proceedings  of  the 
commissioners,  acting  as  they  stated  under 
the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Legislature, 
as  expressed  by  the  ^evr  Poor-law  Act. 
They  carried  this  system  on  for  eight 
years,  in  defiance  of  erery  claim  of  hu- 
manity, forcing  it  in  such  manner  as  to 
produce  disease  and  death  of  old  and 
young.  But  now  it  appears  by  the  eighth 
report,  that  a  new  order  or  system  is  to  be 
created.  They  have  found  out  that  the 
act  gires  them  ample  discretion,  and  that 
the  out-door  labour  test  is  to  be  adai\U«i 
as  a  part  of  the  system.  TV\e^  Vikvq  liQ'w 
/buod  out  (page  12),—- 
£2 
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*'  The  order  prohibiting  the  out-door  relief 
for  the  able-bodied,  and  limiting  their  relief  to 
the  workhouse,  is  inapplicable  under  two  sets 
of  circumstances ;— 1st,  where  the  permanent 
state  of  the  union  is  such  as  not  to  admit  of  its 
issue;  2nd,  when  the  ordinary  state  of  the 
union  admits  of  its  enforcement,  but  the  work- 
house is  temporarily  full/' 

They  quote  the  52nd  section  in  proof  of 
these  powers,  and  then  proceed, — 

*^  From  these  words  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
commissioners  are  expressly  empowered  by 
the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  to  prescribe 
other  conditions  for  the  relief  of  the  able-bodied 
besides  that  of  admission  into  the  workhouse. 
The  most  obvious  and  generally  applicable 
condition  of  this  sort  is  the  exaction  of  labour 
in  return  for  relief,  without  the  exception  of 
the  persons  relieved  in  the  workhouse." 

Let  these  extracts  be  compared  with 
those  before  quoted  from  the  former  re- 
ports, and  then  I  would  ask  these  commis- 
sioners how  they  can  explain  such  absolute 
contradictions.  They  stated  in  the  former 
reports  that  it  was  the  spirit  and  intention 
of  the  act  that  out-door  provision  should 
be  withdrawn  with  all  practicable  speedy 
and  yet  now  they  affirm  that  there  are 
certain  unions  whose  permanent  state  will 
not  admit  the  enforcement  of  the  in-door 
test  They  formerly  reprobated  the  out- 
door labour  test>  and  now  they  admit  its 
utility  in  such  cases.  If  this  be  the  case, 
I  would  ask,  did  not  Bridgewater  and 
Sevenoaks  come  under  the  description  of 
the  second  class,  the  houses  not  being  suf- 
ficient to  accommodate  the  poor?  Why, 
then,  did  they  issue  their  prohibitory  order 
in  these  unions }  Why  did  they  persevere 
in  maintaining  it  up  to  the  last  year,  when 
they  were  aware  that  disease,  produced  by 
over-crowded  apartments,  was  spreading 
suffering  and  death  among  the  inmates  ? 
Was  this  a  right  use  of  their  discretion  ? 
They  persevered  for  eight  years  in  main- 
taining the  in-door  test.  They  now  say 
that  the  out- door  test  must  be  resorted  to. 
They  must  be  wrong  either  in  the  one  po- 
sition or  the  other.  If  their  present  opi- 
nions be  right,  they  have  been  for  eight 
years  committing  a  grievous  wrong  against 
the  poor  -,  and  such  conduct  affords  a  clear 
demonstration  of  the  evil  of  having  such  ex- 
tended powers  placed  in  their  hands.  They 
blame  the  guardians  and  officers  of  the 
union  of  Sevenoaks  for  the  abuses  which 
existed ;  they  excuse  themselves  in  this 
way ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  the  commis- 
sioners if  they  have  not  the  means  of  in- 
formation independently  of  these  officers  ? 
And  here  is  an  evident  proof  of  the  e?il  of 


such  a  system— where  there  is  a  dinded 
responsibility — where  there  are  two  dif- 
ferent sets  of  conductors,  and  each  can  lay 
the  blame  of  their  respective  crimes  or 
neglects  upon  the  other.     They  now  pro« 
pose  to  apply  the  out-door  labour  test  to 
manufacturing  unions  only ;  what  will  be 
the  effect  of  this  ?  If  a  less  oppressive  test 
be  resorted  to  in  the  manu&cluring  unions 
than  in  the  agricultural  unions,  will  it  not 
tend  to  produce  a  greater  influx  of  poor 
into  the  already  overloaded  mani^^turing 
districts,  and  thereby  increase  the  distress  ? 
Or  if  they  be  returned  to  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, will  they  not  be  placed  there  as 
permanent  paupers  without  the  possibility 
of  resuming  their  former  position  ?  Is  this 
a  proof  of  the  right  discretion  of  the  com- 
missioners }  It  is  contended  by  some  that  a 
Poor-law  is  an  invasion  of  property — that 
no  man  has  a  right  to  be  supportea  out  of. 
another  man's  industry :  this  is  true  in  the 
abstract,  and  might  be  properly  applicable  to 
a  state  of  society  where  monopolies  did  not 
exists  and  where  there  was  no  obstruction 
to  the  efforts  of  labour  and  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  its  fruits;  but  this  state  of  things 
exists  in  very  few  civilised  societies,  and 
none  is  more  remote  from  it  than  the  con- 
dition of  Britain,    The  natural  right  of 
man  conferred  on  him  by  his  Creator  is, 
that  he  shall  support  himself  on  the  fttiiti 
of  the  earth  produced  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow ;  the  laws  of  society  confer  the  pro- 
perty of  the  soil  on  indiviauals  in  extenddl 
tracts,  and  the  laws  of  England*  by  the 
system  of  entails  and  the  law  of  primogeni- 
ture, confer  and  sustain  this  monopoly, 
prevent  that  subdivibion  which  would  arise 
from  the  disposal  of  that  right  of  property 
in  the  natural  course  of  events,  ana  render 
the  poor  man  wholly  dependent  on  the 
wages  of  hired  labour  for  his  existence. 
The  Poor-law  then,  which  sends  the  dis- 
tressed poor  man  back  to  the  land  for  relief 
in  his  necessities,  is  not  an  aggression  on 
property,  but  is  only  a  just  compensation 
to  the  poor  worker  for  the  invasion  made 
upon  his  rights  by  the  monopolising  laws 
of  society.     But,  although  this  is  the  first 
and  greatest  invasion   of  his  rights,  the 
other  laws  which  have  been  since  passed 
aggravate  in  an  immense  degree  the  evils 
to  which  he  is  subjected — amongst  which 
the  Corn -law  is  pre-eminently  iniquitous, 
and  establishes  beyond  contradiction  the 
absolute  right  of  the  poor  to  demand  sub- 
sistence or  employment  out  of  the  fixed 
property  of  the  country.     In  hct,  it  is  a 
quit-rent  to  the  worker,  to  which  idl  your 
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estates  were  virtually  subject  before  you 
possessed  them.    It  is  a  quit-reut  which, 
if  not  paid,  destroys  the  title  to  your  es- 
tates.    On  the  payment  of  this  quit-rent 
the  existence  of  your  title  depnds  in  jus- 
tice and  in  policy,  and  according  to  all  the 
rules  of  religion  and  morality.     But  there 
are  causes    of  distress  to  the  poor  man 
created  by  the  legislation  of  the  rich  for 
objects  in  which  the  poor  had  no  interest 
— the  immense  debt,  the  enormous  taxation 
oppresses  him,  and  interferes    with    his 
struggles  to  obtain  an  independent  support ; 
and  another  circumstance  which  has  arisen 
at  the  present  time  to  increase  his  difficul- 
ties is  the  progress  of  machinery  in  setting 
aside  human  labour.     Although  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  will  be  for  ultimate  good 
*-yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  present 
eyil  is  created  to  the  working-man ;  that 
it  puts  his  interests  still  more  in  the  power 
of  the  man   of  wealth,  and  that  means 
should  be  taken  for  his  increased  protection, 
instead  of  the  abatement  of  his  right  to 
subsistence.    The  poor  man  should  be  pro- 
tected against  the  monied  man,  as  well  as 
against  the  landed  proprietor.  The  wealthy 
manufocturer  should  be  kept  under  the 
feeling  that  he  will  be  responsible  if  he,  in 
the  first  instance,  collects  together  large 
numbers  of   workers,  and  then  by   the 
sudden  application  of  machinery  causes  a 
production  beyond  the  demands  of  supply, 
and    throws  those  poor  people  idle;    he 
should  know  that  he  will  be  compelled 
either  to  employ  them  or  subsist  them. 
Nothing  but  a  well -organised  Poor-law, 
administered  hv  a  body  of  men  in  the  lo- 
calities, electe(f  by  the  whole  people,  can 
g;iye  the  poor  man  any  protection  against 
the  oppressions  of  the   rich  in  a  society 
founded  on  such  principles,  and  legislated 
for  by  such  laws  as  at  present  exist  in 
England.    The  rich  must  be  made  respon- 
uble  for  the  condition  of  the  poor  ;^  but  on 
thissnbject  one  practical  example  is  worth 
m  thousand  theories ;  and  to  find  that  ex- 
ample in  the  highest  degree  of  force,  you 
have  not  far  to  travel— you  have  only  to 
cross  the  Channel  to  Ireland.    You  will 
there  find  where,  until  recently,  there  was 
ao  Poor-law,  that  every  evil  which  has  been 
attributed  to  the  English  Poor-law  by  its 
opponents   exists   in   a  character  of  the 
■lost  extended  magnitude : — improvidence, 
alothfulness,  early  marriages,  thick  popula- 
tioo«  want  of  employment,  bad  cultivation 
of  the  land,  want  of  respect  for  the  laws  -, 
aad  why  did  all  these  evils  exist  in  Ire. 
lad?  Becauie  there  was  no  responsibility 


thrown  on  the  rich  with  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor,  a   responsibility  which 
can  alone  be  created  by  the  medium  of  a 
PfX)r-law  with  a  settlement  clause.     Such 
was  the   condition  of  Ireland  without  a 
Poor-law.  Compare  this  with  the  condition 
of  England  as  it  existed  under  the  old 
Poor-law.      What  country  in   the  world 
produced    such    evidences  of  prosperity, 
of  improvement,   good  order,  respect  for 
the  laws,   respect  for  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, of  peace,  and  contentment  ?      Am 
I    to   be    told    that    the    Poor-law    had 
no  share   in   producing  this,  when    such 
a    practical    example    can     be    supplied 
as  that  of  the  two  portions  of  the  empire 
— England  and  Ireland,  in  juxtaposition  ? 
But  I  have  further  proofs.     If  we  go  back 
to   the  history  of  England,   what  do  we 
find  to  have  been  its  condition  as  to  crime 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  a  Poor- 
law  }  We  find  in  Hume's  history  that  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  8th  there  were  confined, 
as  debtors  or  criminals,  at  one  time,  in  the 
gaols  60,000  persons  j  that  72,000  crimi- 
nals were  executed  for  theft  and  robbery 
alone   in    the  reign    of   Henry    8th,    an 
average  of  nearly  2,000  a-year;  tat  in 
1569,   in  the  county  of  Somerset,  forty 
persons  are  stated  to  have  been  executed 
in  one  year  for  robberies,  thefts,  and  other 
felonies;   thirty-five  burnt  in   the  hand, 
thirty-seven  whipped.     The  rapines  com- 
mitted by  idle  vagrants  were  intolerable ; 
at  least  3,000  or  4,000  persons  in  every 
county  were  living  by  rapine,  assembling 
in  troops,  committing  spoil  in  the  daytime, 
and  magistrates  intimidated  from  execu- 
ting their  duty.  In  1597  an  act  was  passed 
taking  ^away  the  benefit  of  clergy  from 
persons  committing  robberies  in  the  day- 
time.    An  act  of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth, 
ch.  7,  recites  as  follows: — 

^'  For  as  much  as  unlawful  cutting  and 
taking  away  of  corn  and  grain  growing,  rob- 
bing orchards  and  gardens,  digging  up  and 
taking  away  fruit-trees,  breaking  hedges,  cut- 
ting woods  and  underwoods,are  now  commonly 
committed,"  &c. 

Such  was  the  state  of  England  immedi- 
ately before  the  passing  of  the  Poor-law,and 
we  find  that  after  the  passing  of  the  Poor- 
law  an  amelioration  took  place,  and  that  at 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  entire 
capital  punishments  were  reduced  to  400 
yearly,  in  place  of  2,000,  as  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  8th,  the  preceding  sovereign 
(Hume's  history).  If  we  refer  to  Ite  wii- 
dition  of  the  people  iu  olViet  tc%^\%^  ^^ 
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find  it  described  as  follows^-in  Hume's 
history,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  1558  :-* 

^Tlie  frequent  plagues  were  ascribed  to 
dirtiness — floors  commonly  of  clay,  strewed 
with  rushes,  under  which  all  manner  of  oflfen- 
sive  dirt  lies  collected.  Scarcely  a  chimney 
to  the  houses,  even  in  large  towns ;  the  fire 
kindled  by  the  wall  sought  its  way  out  by  the 
roof,  door  or  window .  beds,  a  sack  of  chafif 
with  a  round  log  of  wood  for  a  bolster ;  houses 
built  of  sallow  or  willow ;  oak  dedicated  to 
the  use  of  the  rich.^ 

Now^  if  we  refer  to  the  acoouots  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  lately  published 
from  Farious  quarters,  we  find  a  progres- 
sing descent  to  the  condition  above  des- 
cribed ;  we  find  them  gradually  losing 
both  the  comforts  and  decencies  of  life  in 
their  houses.  The  operation  of  the  Poor- 
law  as  formerly  established  in  the  preven- 
tion of  crime  is  further  proved  by  a  reftr- 
ence  to  the  facts  given  bv  oHicial  returns 
as  to  crime  at  present,  and  previous  to  the 
enactment  of  the  New  Poor-law  Bill.  It 
appears  from  Parliamentary  returns.  Ses- 
sion 1842,  that  from  1834  to  1841  crime 
has  increased  as  follows  : — 


EngUml  and  Wales. 

iai«. 

1841. 

Offences  against  property  with  violence 

Ofliraces  against  |Woperty  wilhoat  tIo- 

lence       •••... 

1,0«7 
12.177 

1.45t 

Toul  of  these  two  dams    . 

13,904 

17,739 

Total  of  all  ofTf  nc«s    .... 

15.W5 

'20,'SEO 

From  the  above,  it  appears,  that  since 
1834  to  1840  convictions  for  offences 
against  property  have  increased  about  one- 
third,  and  the  total  of  all  offences  has 
increased  about  one- fourth ;  but  t!he  most 
rapid  increase  has  been  in  the  last  three 
years  of  this  series  regularly  progres- 
sing, as  appears  from  the  following  state- 
ment: — 


isruj. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

Oflfences  against  pro. 
p«rrty  wlih   violence 

Ofences  aninst  pro- 
perty wlthunt  vio> 
leoce      •       «       • 

1,150 
lS.ffl9 

1,053 
U.994 

1,484 
154t5« 

1,454 
IfifiSS 

Total  of  fhne  cla»es 

ufibs 

15,357 

11,336 

17,739 

Total  of  all  offcDces 

l6,7tW> 

17,8:J2 

iy.927 

1M>,980 

Thus  it  appears  that  under  the  old 

Poor-law,  England  had  proqiered  in  an 

unprecedented  degree,  and  that  since  the 

/Hirtial  abrogatioD  of  that  law  by  the  new 


act,  the  descent  from  prosperity  has  pro- 
gressed with  extraordinary  rapidity.  1  am 
ready  to  admit  the  imperfections  of  that 
law  as  it  was  latterly  administered,  and 
that  it  required  amendment;  but  I  main* 
tain  that  its  spirit  should  not  have  been 
violated.  The  vital  and  essential  differenoe 
between  the  two  laws  is  this,  that  by  the 
one  the  poor  were  protected  from  destitu- 
tion, by  the  other  no  relief  is  to  be  admin- 
istered till  the  last  stages  of  destitution 
have  arrived.     The  one  was  preventioo, 
the  other  is  destruction.     By  furnishing 
the  poor  worker  with  work,  or  else  with 
subsistence  when    temporary  evil  comes 
upon  him,  you  preserve  him  in  his  condi- 
tion ;  he  is  enabled  again  to  become  an 
independent  member  of  society;    but  if 
you  give  him  no  aid  till  the  last  stage  of 
destitution  has  overtaken  him,  you  bring 
him  to  the  condition  of  an  irrecoverable 
pauper.    When  his  employment  ceases,  he 
first  gets  into  debt     He  next  pawns,  first 
his  articles  of  furniture,  next  his  clothing. 
He  parts,  by  degrees,  with  all  the  com- 
forts, if  not  the  necessaries  of  life.     He 
cannot  pay  his  rent.     He  is  ejected.     He 
then  becomes  a  fitting  object  for  your 
poorbouse,  and  if  ever  he    leaves    that 
house,  he  goes  out  as  a  vagrant ;  he  com- 
mits crime,  and  becomes  uie  inmate  of  a 
gaol.     Sudi  is  the  state  to  which  your 
New  Poor-law,  in  connexion  with   your 
other  legislation,  is  reducing  the  people 
of  England.     You  find  the  people  now  in 
such  a  condition  that  your  Poor-law  is  in- 
capable of  relieving  them  ;  you  have  re- 
duced them  to  the  state  of  beggars,  and 
you  call  for  charitable  subscriptions   to 
answer  the  demand*   of   these    beggars. 
The   supporters   of   the    New    Poor-law 
say,    that    the    poor    ought    to    be    re- 
lieved   by    private    charity.      They  say 
this  consistently  enough  with  their  views, 
because  charitv  will  never  be  applied  to 
any  extent  till  extreme  destitution  has 
arrived,  and  even  then  it  will  not  avail ; 
but  if  the  poor  are  to  be  thrown  on  the 
support  of  charity,  are  you  to  continue 
your  vagrant  law  ?    How  can  the  poor 
make  known  their  wants  except  by  asking 
alms,  and  if  they  ask  alms,  are  they  not 
treated  as  criminals  of  a  high  order  ?  Was 
there  not  a  case  of  this  kind  lately  brought 
before  the  House,  when  a  poor  man,  in  the 
last  degree  of  poverty,  for  the  mere  fact  of 
seeking  alms,  was  seized  by  a  policeman 
and  barbarously  chained  to  a  manger  till 
it  suited  the  convenience  of  this  policeman 
to  take  fitrtber  steps  for  the  eofbroemeot 
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of  the  law?  Is  this  the  &te  to  which 
the  poor,  iodustrious,  working  men  of 
Engiand  are  to  be  brought  ?  But  it  had 
been  said,  that  Poor-law  taxation  had 
nngressed  to  an  enormous  extent,  swal- 
lowing up  property.  But  it  appears 
by  Mr.  Rickman*s  calculations,  officially 
loade  and  returned  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  on  a  comparison  of  the  amount 
of  poor-rate  expenditure  and  population  in 
the  years  1748, 1749,  and  1750,  as  com- 
pmd  with  the  year  1839,  the  total  con- 
tribution of  each  individual  taken  in  the 
average  value  of  wheat  at  each  of  these 
periods  was  exactly  the  same, — namely, 
forty-two  pinU ,  but  in  1750,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  worldng  classes  was  infinitely 
better,  because,  since  that  time,  machi- 
nery has  interfered  with  the  domestic 
manufiicturer,  by  which  the  parent  and 
all  the  members  of  the  family  could  be 
employed  at  home  at  good  waffes.  The 
moat  important  acts  which  nave  been 
passed  for  regulating  the  relief  of  the  poor 
were  the  three  following — nanj^ly.  t^ 
48rd  of  Elizabeth,  the  GilbertAct,  and  the 
Select  Vestry  Acts  all  tfe^  acts  %^ere 
founded  on  the  pnncijilfe  that  subsistence 
was  to  be  given  to  th^^nemployed  worker 
in  return  for  worjgr;  if  that  subsistence  be 
51ui  V  *°.*^^/^l^>odied  person;  and  the 
Select  Vestnw^^ct  particularly  placed  the 
discretion  as /^  this  relief  and  the  persons 
2*f5*^*^'^^yin  the  hands  of  representative 
"**'*•• . /?he  new  law  gives  the  represen- 
~^^  Jfodies  a  mere  mockery  of  power, 
^P^  Prices  the  real  power  in  the  hands  of 
^^commissioners.  The  action  of  the 
-•■^  Vestry  Act  is  highly  approved  in  the 
■"■^abstract  of  evidence  published  by  the 
^^miesioners,  who  gave  instances  of  its 
'"'^asful  operation  in  reducing  the  rates, 
^i  particularly  in  the  parish  of  Stanford 
''vers,  in  Liverpool,  in  Garstang,  Lanca- 
'^ire,  in  the  city  of  Carlisle,  and  in  White- 
J|iven  ;  in  all  which  cases  the  rates  had 
^een  rapidly  reduced.  There  is  a  pro- 
^^ing  of  the  commissioners  which  cannot 
5b  passed  over  without  comment.  By  their 
^t  and  second  annual  reports  we  find 
^at  the  commissioners  exerted  their  ut- 
^^oet  influence  to  induce  a  migration  of 
forking  people  from  the  rural  districts  to 
Tie  manufibcturing  towns,  and  that  they 
Iwtially  succeeded  i  Can  such  a  principle 
^f  action  be  defended  ?  Is  it  not  manifest 
llthengh  a  temporary  relief  might  by 
be  obtained  that  a  permanent 


^1^  WMdd  he  created,  by  multiplying  the 

wholly  depeodeai  on  the 


wages  of  manufacture  ?  The  very  reverse 
should  have  been  the  course;  instead  of 
increasing  the  masses  in  the  manufacturing 
towns,  the  manufacturers  should  have  been 
induced  to  erect  their  mills  in  the  rural 
districts,  and  thus  combined  the  double 
means  of  support  to  be  derived  from  manu- 
facture and  agriculture.  The  commission- 
ers have  now  permitted  an  out-door  test  to 
be  acted  on,  but  from  the  previous  disposi- 
tion manifested,  can  it  be  doubted  that  they 
will  make  the  terms  of  this  test  so  severe 
as  to  deprive  the  poor  of  any  use  of  it  ? 
Can  their  discretion  be  trusted  in  the  hu- 
mane administration  of  any  test  ?  Besides, 
this  test  is  only  permitted  at  present  to  be 
applied  in  five  unions.  Can  it  be  supposed 
that  if  these  ^ve  unions  require  it.  there 
are  not  a  multitude  of  other  anions  in 
which  it  would  be  requisite.-  I  have  now 
endeavoured  to  place  before  the  House  the 
principles  of  tho  act  which  you  are  called 
on  to  renew,  and  the  principle  of  action  on 
which  the  commissioners  carried  it  into 
operation.  You  are  called  on  to  renew 
both  the  act  and  their  powers.  You  are 
called  on  to  make  nonentities  of  the  repre- 
sentative  bodies  which  you  have  con- 
stituted, and  to  leave  for  five  years  the 
care  of  the  poor  in  the  hands  of  these  com- 
missioners. Will  you  do  so?  Will  you 
practically  upset  the  grand  principle  of  the 
British  constitution,  which  places  the 
power  of  taxing  and  the  disposal  of  that 
taxation  in  the  bands  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  ?  Eight  years  should  have 
given  sufficient  experience  of  the  regula- 
tions generally  necessary.  Let  Parliament, 
then,  enact  such  regulations  as  it  shall 
deem  fit,  but  let  not  the  lawmaking  for  the 
poor  be  left  in  the  hands  of  an  arbitrary 
oligarchy  of  three  individuals.  I  do  not 
deny  that  a  court  of  appeal  might  be  pro- 
per, but  this  court  should  have  no  other 
power  than  to  decide  whether  boards  of 
guardians  had  acted  according  to  law,  or 
the  reverse.  With  reference  to  the  out- 
door administration  of  relief,  I  do  not  ask 
that  the  able-bodied  poor  should  receive  aid 
without  the  demand  of  work  in  return ; 
but  this  work  should  be  given  with  huma- 
nity, according  to  their  strength  and 
power  of  working  and  former  habits  of 
work  ;  and  the  wages  should  be  such  as  to 
afford  a  fair  subsistence  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  This  I  hold  to  be  the 
wholesome  principle  of  the  original  Poor- 
law,  and  I  desire  to  see  it  restored  not  only 
in  name  but  in  substance.  These  aT^  \.V\^ 
principles  which  L  w\8\\ed  lo  «««  \a:ct\^ 
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id  lake  every  meant  of  dereatiog  it. 
[The  hun.  Member  entered  ioto  some  de- 
lls concerning  Gilbert's  Act  to  prove  that 
authorised  relief  near  the  pauper's  place 
residence,  and  that  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet (Sir  James  Graham)  had  not  accu- 
rately quoted  it.]  The  hon.  Member 
continued: — As  for  nbat  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  said  of  that  act,  their  re- 
ports had  only  misled  the  coontry  ;— they 
had  been  founded  on  wrong  data,  and, 
like  aII  the  other  measures  of  the  commis- 
sioners with  reference  to  ttiese  unions, 
they  had  only  had  for  their  object  to  dis- 
tract, torment,  and  wear  out  the  Gilbert 
guardians,  as  indeed  they  must  have  dis- 
tracted and  tormented  any  one  less  hardy 
a  Somerset-house  commissioner.  The 
hon.  Baronet  had  averred  that  under 
the  Gilbert  Act  the  employer  might  be 
one  of  the  guardians,  and  that  the  man 
might  agree  with  bis  employer  and  guar- 
what  proportion  he  would  pay  and 
what  sum  should  come  out  of  the  parochial 
fund.  Now,  the  burden  of  proof  in  this 
case  lay  with  ihe  right  hon.  Baronet,  and 
he  challenged 'him  to  state  one  case  in 
proof  of  his  allegitioD.  But  those  were 
the  sort  of  general  charges  made  against 
all  who  acted  under  tbe'Oilbert  enactment. 
It  was  on  a  par  with  the  ajlegation  that  all 
the  Gilbert  guardians  were  illiterate  men, 
and  men  who  were  not  likely  f<>  act  for  the 
interest  of  their  parishes.  Cerf^inly.  ^fith 
reipect  to  the  latter  part  of  the  aHeg'tion, 
there  was  pretty  good  proof  IhS*  they 
knew  their  own  interest  in  the  faCt  that 
they  bad  resisted  the  incorporation  '(f  the 
unions  over  which  they  presided.  'Then 
another  complaint  of  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net's was,  that  there  was  no  harmlpoy 
between  the  Gilbert  and  the  Poor-law  J^ct 
unions,  and  that  they  could  not  coexist, 
because  the  Gilbert  Guardians  could  i^ot 
send  able-bodied  men  to  their  warkhout#*- 
Now  this  assertion  was  also  not  borne  otit 


into  operatiou,  and  I  now  call  upon  the 
House  to  reject  a  measure  which  ^oes  to 
continue  all  that  is  objectionable  tn  the 
system,  which  goes  to  continue  alt  those 
powers  of  the  commissioners  which,  in  my 
opinion,  have  been  grossly  abused.  No- 
thing, I  can  assure  the  House,  is  further 
from  my  wish  or  intention  than  to  make 
this  a  party  question.  1  am  convinced 
there  are  many  hon.  Members  who,  at  the 
time  they  gave  their  support  to  the  New 
Poor-law,  did  it  with  the  best  intentions, 
and  through  a  sincere  desire  of  benefitting 
the  country.  But  I  now  call  upon  those 
hon.  Gentlemen  to  look  to  the  experience 
of  that  law,  not  obstinately  to  adhere  to 
any  preconceived  opinions  tbey  may  have 
eiiter:«iiied  regarding  it,  but  to  judge  of  it 
the  by  re^^ts  it  furnishea,  by  the  effects 
of  its  operatidi'..  and  if  they  find  that  in 
the  working  of  it  the  poor  have  been  ma- 
terially injured,  and  that  they  are  likely 
still  to  be  injured  by  its  continuance,  then 
do  I  hope  that  they  will  not  persevere  in  3 
course  which  must  be  obviously  unjust  to- 
wards  those  who  most  stand  in  need  of  our 
protection.  I  thank  the  House  for  the  at- 
tention with  which  I  have  been  heard  in 
endeavouring,  as  fiur  as  I  could,  to  lay  be- 
fore it  the  principles  of  this  bill,  and  the 
ground  upon  which  I  now  move  that  it  be 
read  a  second  time  this  day  three  months. 
Captain  Peckell  had  great  satisfaction 
in  seconding  the  motion  which  hsd  been 
so  clearly  and  so  ably  brought  forward  by 
hiahon.  Friend,  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, in  introducing  his  bill,  had 
appealed  to  the  compassion  and  good  feel- 
ing of  hon.  Members,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  House  would  entertain  it  in 
a  genuine  spirit  of  charity,  benevolence 
and  good  will.  But  what  must  have  been 
the  lurprise  of  the  House,  after  such  a 
commencement,  to  find  that  the  bill  con- 
tained not  a  single  alleviation  of  those 
clauses  which  operated  with  to  much  seve- 
rity and  cruelty.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
bad  frankly  announced  his  intention  of 
abolishing  the  Gilbert  Unions;  while  the 
light  hon.  Baronet  avowed  that  he  would 
not  interfere  with  the  local  acts,  because 
the  law  already  gave  sufficiently  the  powei 
of  doing  that.  Now,  he  wai  hottile  to  the 
power*  of  the  commissioners,  because  he 
•aw  that  there  was  no  hope  for  the  local 
acta  unless  those  powers  were  abrogated, 
He  should  therefore  give  bis  strenuous 
pppoiiiHia  to  every  part  of  the  meuare, 


by  the  facti.  He  would  quote  a  cape 
which  had  arisen  in  1835,  and  which  h^il 
been  sabmitted  to  the  opinion  of  the  la/le 
Attorney -gen  era  I,  now  Lord  CampbeM- 
That  learned  Crown  officer  delivered  tpe 
following  opinion  on  the  point ;—  I 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  guardiani  under  Gi!l* 
bert's  Act  may  order  into  the  workhouse  po^r 
persons  able  and  willing  to  work,  when  tbe^' 
being  in  the  worlchouie  is  compalible  wit'h 
their  having  employment  under  the  3^nd  set* 
tion  of  ibe  act,  but  not  oiherwite." 

Bat  then  uothor  great  ground  of  olge^ 
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lion  was,  that  beer  was  sapplied  to  the 
paupers  under  Gilbert's  Act.  That  seemed 
to  be  a  heinous  crime,  and  was  in  fact  the 
ground  for  all  these  clauses.     Again,  it 
was  said  that  these  unions  offered  geo- 
graphical impediments  to  carrying  out  the 
Poor-law.     Now,  certainly  that  would  be 
an  excellent  objection  to  the  completeness 
of  a  game  preserve ;  but  he  really  thought 
it  was  immaterial  whether  the  Poor-law 
anions  were  square,  round,  or  of  any  other 
imaginable  shape.     Indeed,  the  idea  of 
aniformity  was  discarded  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  himself,  so  that  he  cut  from  under 
bis  argument  the  very  groundwork  of  his 
own  objection.     But,  turning  to  the  other 
nde  of  the  question — contemplating  the 
great  interests  involved — he  must  say,  that 
when  he  saw  so  large  a  number  of  families 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  Gilbert's  Act,  he 
thought  that  House  ought  to  act  with 
some   caution,  when    they    were    asked 
to  consent  to  the  entire  abrogation  of  that 
system.    At  the  present  time  there  were 
294  parishes  with  a  population  of  182,473 
leceiving  the  benefits  of  this  act.     In  ad- 
dition to  these,  there  were  228  parishes 
with  m  population  of  1,182,600  incorpor- 
ated under  local  acts.    Thus  altogether 
1,500,000  of  the  population  of  this  coun- 
try were  enjoying  freedom  under  their  own 
nets,  and  under  an   act  of   Parliament 
which  they  had  been  at  great  trouble  to 
obtain,  and  which  they  considered  to  have 
been  satisfactorily  administered.      On  a 
previous  occasion,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  stated  the  number  of  persons  living 
in  parishes  under  Gilbert's  Act  at  only 
155,000.     He  had   reason  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of   that   statement,  and   he 
found  on  inquiry  that  there  were  182,000 
and  more  persons  taking  advantage  of  its 
operation  in  1831,  whilst  under  the  census 
of  1841    that  number  had  increased   to 
nearly  200,000.      He  might,    therefore, 
have  named  2,000,000  as  the  amount  of 
the  population  not  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners.     He  was 
quite  aware,  that  the  great  object  of  the 
Government  was  to  deal  what  had  been 
styled  ^  a  heavy  blow  and  a  great  dis- 
couragement'' at  the  nuisance,  as  they 
thought  it,  of  the   Gilbert   Unions,  and 
eventually  at  all  other  unions  not  under 
the  control  of  the  commissioners.    The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had,  indeed,  stated 
tluU  this  bill  would  not  interfere  with  the 
operalioa  of  local  acts,  and  so  far  he  was 
eoRfel  10  bis  anertion.    The  people  irere 


quite  aware,  however,  of  the  power  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners,  and 
after  the  decision  of  Lord  Denman  in  the 
Brighton  case,  in  which  it  was  adjudged 
that  the  commissioners  had  the  power  to 
build  the  workhouses,  they  were  on  the 
alert  against  every  encroachment.     After 
all  he  had  heard,  he  should  indeed  be 
wanting  in  his  duty  to  his  constituents  if 
he  did  not  at  once  declare  his  intention  of 
opposing  this  measure  in  every  stage  and 
in  every  way  in  his  power.     Before  it  was 
advanced  an  inch  further  it  ought  to  be 
shown  that  the  Poor-law  had  given  satis- 
faction to  the  country.     He  hoped  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  who  sat  on  the 
Ministerial    bench    (Sir   E.   Knatchbull) 
would  take  an  early  opportunity  of  stating 
how  far  he  was  satisfied  with  the  working 
of  the  measure  in  Kent.     He  fully  recol- 
lected that  in  February,  1841,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had   refused  to  consent  to 
any  bill  on  the  subject  unless  he  was  so 
satisfied,  and  that  he  had  then  come  down 
to  that  House,  and  expressed  the  strong 
feelings  he  entertained  at  the  refusal  of 
certain  boards  of  guardians  in  that  county 
to  provide  food  or  labour  for  the   poor 
during  the  time  they  were  out  of  employ, 
in  consequence  of  the  snow  of  the  preced- 
ing year.     He  hoped  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  would  state  what  had  been  the 
result  of  his  experience  since  that  time, 
and  that  they  should  find  from  his  expla- 
nation  that  the    statements  which   had 
gone  forth  in  the  public  papers  had  not 
had  any  foundation  in  fact.     Now,  it  had 
been  stated  by  the  hon.  Member  below 
him  (Mr.  S.   Crawford)  that  crime  had 
increased  throughout  the  country  since  the 
passing  of   the  Poor-law.     He  had   no 
doubt  of  the  fact,  and  he  would  further 
express  his  conviction  that  crime  would  be 
found  to  have  prevailed  to  the  greatest 
extent  in  those  parts  where  the  Poor-law 
had  been  the  most  rigorously  enforced. 
In  his  own  county,  Sussex,  it  had  been 
stated  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  magistrates 
in  quarter  sessions  assembled,  that  the 
Lewes  House  of  Correction  was  filled  to 
overflowing,  chiefly  by  persons  committed 
for  oflences  in  the  union  workhouses.    At 
his  instigation  a  return  on   this  subject, 
showing  how  many  of  these  crimes  had 
been  practised  in  the  Gilbert  and  Poor- 
law  union  houses  respectively,  had  been 
ordered,  and  he  could  not  but  ex^t^*i% 
some  surprise  that  \l  Yi^d  tio\.  V^^tL  \vAl 
opoQ  the  Table,    M  \\iaX  m^>ai^^>x  h^m 
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also  stated  that  the  county  had  been  put 
to  great  expense  owing  to  these  offences, 
and  he  would,  with  their  permission,  read 
to  the  House  a  short  document  giving  a 
sample  of  the  sort  of  crimes  for  which 
those  committals  took  place.  The  case  he 
referred  to  was  that  of  a  boy  named  Robert 
Crouch,  who  was  charged  before  the  ma- 
gistrates on  the  Battle  bench  with  running 
away  with  certain  articles  of  clothes  be- 
longing  to  the  guardians  of  the  union. 
That  charge  was,  in  effect,  that  he  walked 
out  of  the  workhouse  with  his  jacket  and 
trousers  on,  and  perhaps  it  was  not  quite 
so  heinous  an  offence  as  that  of  the  police, 
who  commonly  of  a  morning  took  away 
the  clothes  of  the  boys  who  were  found 
after  certain  hours  bathing  in  the  Serpen- 
line.  But  let  the  House  hear  the  particu- 
lars. The  master  of  the  house  stated  that 
the  boy  had  not  long  returned  from  the 
House  of  Correction  at  Lewes,  where  he 
had  committed  the  same  offence.  As  soon 
as  he  returned  he  again  absconded  and 
returned  again  to  the  house,  where  be 
endeavoured  to  instil  into  the  minds  of 
the  other  boys  that  Lewes  gaol  was  better 
than  the  union-house,  and  several  boys 
had  run  away  for  the  purpose  of  being 
committed  there.  The  magistrates  said, 
it  seemed  extraordinary  that  the  guardians 
should  apply  to  the  bench  on  such  occa- 
sions. It  appeared,  on  the  following  day, 
that  this  boy  and  another  absconded,  and 
were  taken  by  a  policeman  and  placed  in 
confinement  in  the  union-house.  During 
the  niglit  they  contrived  again  to  escape; 
one  was  retaken  and  committed  by  a  ma- 
gistrate at  Hastings  to  Lewes  gaol  for 
three  months,  which  was  just  what  the 
boy  most  desired.  He  understood  that 
since  this  case  had  been  heard  the  magis- 
trates had  g^own  quite  tired  of  such  pro- 
ceedings, and  had  given  notice  that  such 
charges  must  not  be  brought  before  them. 
Therefore  it  was,  that  he  said  it  was  only 
fair  and  just  that  before  they  abrogated 
the  Gilbert  system  they  should  show  that 
they  intended  to  supersede  it  by  some  sys- 
tem of  superior  management.  They  ought 
to  bold  out  some  inducement  to  take  such 
a  course.  They  should  soften  opposition  by 
showing  that  some  beneBt  would  be  likely 
to  accrue— either  in  the  lessening  of  the 
expenses,  in  the  better  and  kinder  treat- 
ment of  the  poor,  or  in  the  improvement 
of  the  general  workhouse  regulations. 
He  would  only  further  say,  that  as  he  had 
never  at  any  one  time  made  this  a  party 


question,  so  be  should  now  continue  to 
pursue  the  course  he  had  always  taken — 
that  of  treating  the  matter  fairly  and 
justly,  and  without  consideration  as  to  the 
political  views  of  the  party  in  power.  £n* 
tertaining  these  opinions,  he  should  most 
gladly  second  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Rochdale. 

Mr.  Pakingtan  hoped  for  the  indulgence 
of  the  House  whilst  he  suited  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  give  bis  most  oor- 
dial  support  to  the  measnre  which  had 
been  brought  in  by  her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters. There  bad  been  so  much  miscon- 
ception of  the  entire  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure, arising  from  a  well-intentioned,  but 
misplaced  humanity,  and  in  addition  to 
this  such  unscrupulous  endeavours  had 
been  made  to  excite  the  bad  passions  and 
the  angry  feelings  of  the  people  against 
it,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man  who 
had  given  the  subject  his  conscientious 
attention,  and  who  was  desirous  to  afford 
the  law  a  fair  trial,  without  undue  preju- 
dice on  the  one  side  or  partiality  on  the 
other,  not  to  shrink  from  the  bold  expres* 
sion  of  his  opinions,  whatever  unpopularity 
might  attach  to  them.  He  was  glad  to 
6nd  that  in  the  measure  about  to  be  intro- 
duced. Ministers  had  not  been  induced  tu 
swerve  from  the  principle  of  the  Poor-law, 
When  a  brief  discussion  took  place  on  this 
question  in  last  September,  he  ventured 
to  express  his  hope  that  whilst  Government 
would  not  hesitate  to  relax  any  of  the 
provisions  which  might  be  found  to  operate 
with  undue  severity,  no  important  prin- 
ciple should  be  compromised.  He  was 
glad  to  perceive  that  there  were  many 
useful  alterations  made  in  the  bill,  but  he 
was  equally  pleased  to  find  its  main  prin- 
ciples were  preserved,  and  it  should  there- 
fore have  its  support,  for  he  was  perfectly 
convinced  that  it  was  a  measure  of  all 
others  best  calculated  to  promote  the  true 
interests  of  the  working  classes  themselves. 
He  should  not  follow  the  hon.  Member  for 
Rochdale  through  all  the  topics  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  touched,  such  as  the  con- 
duct of  the  policeman  chaining  the  pri- 
soner to  the  bed-post,  as  he  did  not  see 
how  such  a  case  bore  upon  the  question. 
There  were  two  objectk)ns,  however,  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  to  which  he  would  ad- 
dress himself.  The  hon.Gentleroan  first  ob- 
jected to  the  commissioners,  and  next  to 
the  workhouse  test.  Now  to  him  it  ap<» 
peered  utterly  impossible  that  the  measure 
could  be  properly  carried  out,  through  all 
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iu  complex  details,  without  some  central 
guiding  authority.  Indeed,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman himself  admitted  the  necessity  of 
sooie  central  control.  As  to  the  commis- 
sioners, he  was  of  opinion  that,  whilst 
some  of  their  acts  might,  perhaps,  be  open 
to  cavil,  it  must,  on  the  whole,  be  admit- 
ted that  they  performed  a  delicate  and 
difficult  duty  with  great  judgment  and 
impartiality;  and  while  he  was  on  this 
subject,  he  must  bear  the  testimony  of  his 
approbation  to  the  late  appointment  of 
Sir  E.  Head,  which  was  highly  creditable 
to  the  Government,  inasmuch  as  it  showed 
the  appointment  to  have  been  made  apart 
from  party  consideration,  and  merely  with 
a  view  to  the  due  discharge  of  the  duties 
involved.  Last  year  he  dissented  from 
the  proposal  of  vesting  such  power  as  was 
proposed  in  the  commissioners,  unless  it 
was  subjected  to  Parliamentary  revision  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  secure  to  them  independence  of 
action,  by  not  having  their  appointments 
made  from  year  to  year,  but  for  a  suffi- 
cient given  time.  There  could  be  no 
greater  proof  of  the  necessity  of  a  central 
controlling  body  than  what  had  recently 
taken  place  at  Easingwold.  There  the 
guardians  threw  up  their  offices,  because 
out-door  relief  would  not  be  allowed  to  the 
able-bodied  mothers  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, to  which  relief  the  commissioners 
very  properly  objected.  The  relief  was 
attempted  to  be  justified  on  the  ground  of 
the  deserving  character  of  the  parents,  who 
never  before  had  had  illegitimate  children, 
and  were  under  twenty-two  years  of  age ; 
but  if  such  an  argument  were  to  be  al- 
lowed, and  out-door  relief  granted,  how 
could  it  be  refused  to  poor  but  respectable 
widows?  If  every  board  of  guardians 
showed  such  a  disregard  of  sound  prin» 
ciple,  and  abandoned  their  functions  in 
such  a  way,  there  could  be  no  more  con- 
vincing proof  afforded  that  it  was  neces- 
sary there  should  be  a  central  board,  to 
step  in  and  check  such  irregularities. 
This,  then,  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  he 
approved  of  the  commission.  The  next, 
and  perhaps  the  most  important,  point  in 
the  measure  was  one  of  the  provisions  to 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale  ob- 
jected— namely,  the  workhouse  test.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  expressed  great  disappro- 
bation of  this  part  of  the  measure,  and 
adduced  several  instances  of  alleged  abuse 
at  occurring  in  the  workhouses  under  the 
(xistiBg  law.    Amongst  these  he  enume- 


rated the  Hoo,  the  Bridgewater,  and  the 
Sevenoaks  Unions.  He  could  not  do 
better,  as  regarded  this  part  of  the  argu- 
ment, than  state  to  the  House  some  of  the 
malpractices  which  took  place  under  the 
old  law.  He  would  take  an  instance  from 
the  general  report  of  Mr.  Motty  the  nssis- 
tant  Poor-law  Commissioner.  In  the  first 
annual  report  Mr.  Mott  stated  :— 

*'  There  are  some  of  the  parochial  establish- 
ments for  the  reception  of  the  poor  which  ar^ 
positively  a  disgrace  to  our  common  nature." 

In  the  report  on  the  workhouse  of  St. 
Philip  and  St.  Jacob,  out-parish  of  B  s- 
tol,  there  occurred  the  following :— - 

"  The  state  of  the  workhouse  was  filthy  in 
the  extreme — the  appearance  of  the  inmates 
dirty  and  wretched.  There  was  no  classifica- 
tion whatever — men^  women,  and  children 
being  promiscuously  huddled  together.  In 
one  corner  of  the  building,  I  discovered  a 
most  dismal  filthy  looking  room.  I  entered 
it,  and  the  scene  which  I  witnessed  it  is  im- 
possible to  forget ;  it  reminded  me  of  a  coal- 
cellar,  or  anv  place  rather  than  the  residence  of 
a  human  bemg.  The  sole  tenant  of  this  mise- 
rable abode  was  a  poor  distressed  lunatic.  His 
appearance  was  pitiable  in  the  extreme;  bis 
clothing  was  ragged;  his  fiesh  dirty  as  the 
floor ;  his  head  and  face  were  bruised,  appa- 
rently from  foils I  endeavoured 

to  arouse  this  poor  pitiable  fellow-creature, 
but  the  attempt  was  useless — all  sensibility 
had  forsaken  him.  To  the  very  great  shame  of 
the  parish  officers,  I  found  he  liad  been  in  this 
disgusting  state  for  years." 

In  the  report  of  Mr.  Pilkington — 

**  Mr.  John  Hunt,  who  is  surgeon  to  one  of 
the  districts  of  the  Westboume  Union,  stated 
to  the  board,  that  on  visiting  the  Bosham 
workhouse — a  house  which  had  not  then  been 
altered  from  the  system  in  which  it  had  been 
left  by  the  overseers  acting  under  the  old  ad- 
ministration-—lie  one  day  found  a  married  man 
standing  up  in  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
with  nothing  on  but  his  shirt;  while  two  young 
women,  one  of  whom  was  daughter  to  the  go- 
vernor of  the  house,  were  making  a  bed  ad- 
joining the  one  on  which  he  was  standing. 
The  old  governor  has  been  discharged  by  the 
board  of  guardians,  and  these  indecencies 
have  been  prevented  by  a  proper  separation  of 
the  sexes.  When  Mr  Weale,  now  one  of  the 
Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioners,  visited  the 
workhouse  at  Horsham,  at  my  request,  he 
found  several  couples  of  able-bodied  married 
persons  regularly  sleeping,  without  any  par- 
tition or  screen  between  them,  in  the  same 
room ;  while  several  young  females  were  also 
sleeping  in  a  corner  of  it.  He  also  found  a 
highly  dangerous  lunatic  in  chains  in  the  com- 
mon sleeping  room." 

As  the  hoQ.  Mem\)^i  tox  ^<v:\A^^  VaA^ 
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spoken  of  the  alleged  abuses  of  the  new 
system,  he  would  ask  the  House  to  com- 
pare the  two,  and  he  would  put  it  to  them 
to  say,  whether  details  so  revolting  and 
disgraceful   to  human  nature  as  he  had 
just  enumerated,  were  not  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the   useful  application  of  a 
Poor-law.    There  was  another  point  to 
which  he  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
House,  in  comparing  the  old  with  the 
new  system.      He  had  just  stated   the 
condition  in  which  a  pauper  lunatic  had 
been  for  four  years,  and  that  arose  from 
the  fact,  that  under  the  old  system  there 
was  no  security  against  abuse,  for  no  one 
knew  what  was  going  on,  and  there  could 
consequently  be  no  detection.     Contrast 
that  state  of  things  with  what  had  been 
said  respecting  the  Sevenoaks  and  Hoo 
Unions.     He  did  not  mean  either  to  pal- 
liate or  defend  the  conduct  of  the  master 
of  the  Hoo  Union,  but  it  was  seen,  that  his 
conduct  had  been  inquired  into,  he  him- 
self had  been  brought  to  trial,  and  he 
suffered  three  months'  imprisonment.     It 
should^  however,  be  taken  into  account  in 
bringing  a  great  experiment  which  was  to 
extend  over  the  whole  kingdom  into  ope- 
ration, that  it  was  not  possible,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  find  persons  who  were  all  fully 
qualified  to  aid  in  carrying  it  out.     With 
respect  to  Sevenoaks,  no  person  could  re- 
gret more  than  he  the  illness  which  sprang 
ap  there,  or  the  misconduct  which  had 
taken  place.    But  what  was  the  result  ? 
The  guardians  refused  to  build  a   new 
workhouse  when  the  inmates  were  found 
to  be  too  numerous.    In  the  spring  of  last 
year,  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
a  glandular  affection  had  exhibited  itself 
amongst  the  children,  and  yet  the  guard- 
ians postponed  increasing  the  establish- 
ment.   This  conduct  led  to  an  order  on 
the   part  of   the  commissioners  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  House  being 
over-crowded,  and  this  showed,  that  the 
poor  could  not  be  neglected,  or  abuses 
suffered  to    exist  with  impunity,  whilst 
the  Central  Board  had  the  power  of  cor- 
recting the  evil.    If,  then,  he  wanted  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  commission,  the 
transactions  which   bad  taken  place  at 
Bridgewater,  Sevenoaks,  and  Hoo,  would 
serve   to  show  their  utility  in  bringing 
abuses  to  light,  and   secure  the   public 
from  any  fear  of  their  continuance.  There 
must  be  some  test,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
none  was  better  than  that  afforded  by  a 
ir^J  AjjroJatad  workboate.    Workboosei 


were  not  almshouses,  but  places  of  last 
resort  for  persons  thrown  for  support  upon 
the  public,  and  where  three  of  the  greatest 
advantages  which  persons  in  their  position 
require, — namely,  a  good  shelter,  abund- 
ance of  fire,  and  wholesome  food,  those 
three  things  were  not  denied  in  the  work- 
house— and  if  the  poor  man  was  sure  of 
enjoying  at  the  tinte  of  need  what  the 
honest  and   independent   workman    fre- 
quently wanted,  he  could  not  complain 
of  some  necessary  restraint  imposed,  and 
some  useful  restrictions  adopted.      The 
outcry  against  the  bill  was  raised  by  those 
who  took  no  part  in  its  administration,  and 
was  the  result  in  many  instances  of  good 
and   benevolent,  but   mistaken   feelings. 
He  was  convinced,  that  if  those  who  from 
such  motives  now  opposed  it,  were  to  lend 
their  aid  in  administering  the  law  in  kind- 
ness, in  justice,  and  in  mercy,  the  com- 
plaints now  made  would  not  be  so  preva- 
lent.    There   was  one  part  of  the  bill, 
however,  which  he  was  inclined  to  con- 
sider with  no  little  hesitation.     He  meant 
that  part  of   the    measure  which  related 
to  the   educational  districts.      This  part 
would  involve  considerable  expense,  and 
it  was  very  questionable,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  great  expense  which  had  been 
already    incurred    in   erections,    whether 
it  would  be  judicious  to  add  a  new  item 
for  schools.     Whilst  he  applauded  every 
measure  for  the  promotion  of  education, 
he  still  thought  it  questionable  whether 
illegitimate  children  who  had  been  aban- 
doned by  their  parents  and  thrown  upon 
the  country  for  support,  should  enjoy  ad- 
vantages which  were  denied  to  the  children 
of  honest  and  independent  labourers.    He 
was  pleasedy  however,  with  the  proposal 
of  district  committees,  which  would  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  long  journies ;  that 
he    considered   a  wholesome    alteration. 
With  respect  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  Brighton,  he  must  utterly 
dissent  from  the  doctrine  laid  down  respect* 
ing  the  Gilbert  Unions.     It  was  essential 
to  the  well-workine:  of  the  bill  that  the 
existence  of  these  Unions  should  not  in- 
terfere with  the  unity  of  action  of  the 
measure  throughout  the  whole  country. 
On  the  contrary,  he  regretted  that  there 
were  two  omissions  of  what,  if  he  remem- 
bered correctly,  had  been  introduced  into 
the  bill  of  last  year.     One  related  to  the 
payment  of  county- rates  by  the  board  of 
guardians,  and  the  other  had  reference  to 
the  rating  of  small  dwellingt.    With  re« 
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tpect  to  the  expense,  the  amount  of  the 
rates  under  the  old  law  was  enormous 
and  a  ^eat  saving  had  been  effected 
under  the  new  system.  >Yhen  he  spoke 
of  this  pointy  he  always  guarded  himself 
against  being  supposed  to  mean  that  this 
was  the  great  or  primary  object  of  the 
Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  The  primary 
object  of  that  Act  was  to  restore  habits 
of  industry  and  independence  to  the 
English  peasantry.  He  believed  that  it 
was  well  adapted  to  effect  its  object, 
and  that  in  many  instances  it  had  already 
succeeded  in  that  object.  He  believed  it 
to  be,  in  all  its  principles,  a  sound  and 
wholesome  law,  and  he  would  not  be  de- 
terred by  any  prejudice  or  clamour  that 
had  been  raised,  or  any  unpopularity  of 
which  he  might  be  the  object,  from  giving 
his  assent  to  the  bill  now  before  the 
House. 

General  Johnson  observed,  that  opinions 
respecting  this  measure  were  more  con- 
tradictory, on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
than  on  any  other  which  he  remembered. 
The  hon.  Member  bad  talked  of  uniformity 
of  system  as  the  main  advantage  to  be 
obtained  by  the  original  measure,  but  that 
ground  had  been  totally  abandoned  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department,  in  his  speech 
on  introducing  the  present  bill.  No 
other  advantage  had  ever  been  held  out 
as  likely  to  result  from  the  appointment 
of  the  commissioners  than  that  they 
should  enforce  uniformity.  They  had 
DOW  held  power  for  eight  years,  and 
had  totally  failed  to  enforce  it.  Was 
there  any  security,  if  five  years'  more 
power  were  granted  to  them,  that  they 
would  do  any  better  than  they  had  done 
during  the  last  eight  years?  They  had 
sown  disunion  instead  of  establishing 
uniformity.  The  Poor-law  Amendment 
Act  had  set  man  against  man  throughout 
the  country,  beyond  any  measure  that 
House  had  ever  passed.  It  had  stirred  up 
hatred  between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployed—a hatred  which  would  never  be 
forgotten  so  long  as  the  law  continued  in 
force.  As  for  the  assistant-commissioners, 
he  should  be  glad  to  know  from  any  one 
who  could  inform  him,  of  what  sort  of  use 
ihey  were.  He  had  spoken  to  the  chair- 
men of  several  boards  of  guardians,  and 
bad  never  been  able  to  ascertain  from  any 
of  them  that  those  commissioners  were 
of  the  slightest  use  whatever.  They  were 
an  incumbrance  on  the  boards ;  tbey  im- 


peded their  proceedings,  and  did  no  earthly 
good  whatever.     That  was  an  expense, 
therefore,  which  might  be  saved  to  the 
country.    It  was  a  mere  source  of  patron- 
age, which  had  better  be  got  rid  of.    One 
part  of  the  subject  he  wished  to  advert  to, 
which  had  been  totally  overlooked  by  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down«- 
the  extreme  difficulty  experienced  under 
this  law  by  the  poor  in  obtaining  medical 
relief.    The  distance  they  had  to  travel 
before  reaching  the  place  where  it  could 
be  obtained  was  often  very  great;  and 
when  the  place  was  reached,  the  granting 
relief  was  entirely  at  the  option  of  the 
medical  man,  who,  it  was  probable,  said 
he  would  come  next  day.   He  knew  a  case 
where  a  sick  man  had  to  go  twenty-nine 
miles,  backwards  and  forwards,  over  the 
union  in  search  of  relief ;  the  medical  man 
did  not  see  him  until  the  third  day,  and  he 
died  on  the  fourth.     Another  great  objec- 
tion to  this  law  was,  that  it  treated  good 
and  bad  men  alike.     Whether  it  was  the 
misfortune  or  the  vice  of  an  individual 
that  made  him  a  pauper,  he  was  dealt 
with  in  the  same  way.    The  authorization 
of  out-door  relief  was  at  the  discretion  of 
three  men  at  Somerset-house  who  could 
know  nothing  more  of  the  expediency  of 
granting  it  than  the  box  on  the  table. 
They    had    forbidden    it  wherever  they 
dared,  although  their   proceedings    had 
been    counteracted   by  the  guardians  of 
several  Unions  who  had  given  out-door 
relief  in  spite    of   their  order.      Those 
Unions  succeeded  best  which  paid  least 
attention  to  the  orders  of  the  commission- 
ers.   The  amount  of  the  poor-rates  con- 
siderably decreased  in  the  last  three  years 
before  the  act  passed,  but  during  the  last 
four   years   it    had  most  materially    in- 
creased in  almost  every  Union.  The  rate- 
payers were  crying  out  against  the  enor- 
mous salaries  paid  to  the  commissioners  and 
their  officers.    He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
overseers  had,  in  many  cases,  a  fair  claim 
to  be  paid  for  their  services.     They  had 
often  to  go  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  and  out, 
and  a  day  was  of  consequence  to  farmers 
attending  the  board,  particularly  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year.    In  the  Union  with 
which  he  was  connected  they  had  been 
obliged  to  send  to  the  next  town  to  procure 
guardians  to  make  a  board.    If  guardians 
were  to  be  employed  that  way,  they  had 
better  be  paid  for  their  attendance^    R<^ 
thought  the  ipoot  N90>Ad  Vvvi^  ^  \»\Xffit 
chance  of  being  aAXei\4LedL  Vi  \l  ^^  ^^^' 
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dians  were  paid  for  their  time,  than  if  they 
were  put  to  the  loss  of  their  time  and 
trouble.  By  the  present  bill,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  give  power  in  cases  of  bastardy 
to  imprison  the  father  of  the  child  under 
certain  circumstances.  If  the  mother  could 
be  supported  for  Is.  6d.  per  week,  it  would 
be  hardly  worth  while  to  prosecute  the  man. 
He  would  suggest,  that  the  man  should  be 
obliged  to  support  the  woman  during  her 
lying-in  month  and  pay  her  expenses.  It 
bad  been  said,  that  the  present  act  worked 
well ;  he  was  of  opinion  it  worked  well  for 
none  but  those  who  had  to  work  it.  Was  it 
just  to  subject  those  for  whose  benefit  it 
was  pretended  the  act  was  passed,  and 
who  had  no  representatives  in  Parliament, 
to  the  control  of  the  gentlemen  of  Somer. 
set-house,  who  could  know  nothing  of  the 
local  circumstances  of  the  various  districts? 
He  objected  most  strongly  to  the  system 
of  centralization  established  by  the  act. 
Our  forefathers  were  perfectly  well  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves  and  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  their  parishes,  and  why 
should  not  the  present  generation  do 
as  much?  Why  should  the  commis* 
sioners  of  Somerset-house,  who  were  re- 
sponsible to  nobody,  have  the  power  of 
making  laws  ?  Why  should  the  people 
be  delivered  up  to  the  power  of  the  com- 
nissioners  without  Itny  liberty  of  appeal 
horn  their  judgment  in  every  case?  It 
had  been  said,  previous  to  the  passing  of 
the  new  law,  that  it  would  raise  the  value 
of  labour  and  the  rate  of  wages,  but  it 
had,  on  the  contrary,  lowered  them,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  employment  af* 
forded  by  railroads  for  five  or  six  years, 
it  would  have  depressed  them  much  more. 
Would  any  man  say,  that  wages  in  the 
south  and  west  of  England  were  not  scan- 
dalously low,  much  lower  than  they  ought 
to  be  ?  He  did  not  know  of  any  instance 
in  which  the  New  Poor-law  had  raised 
wages.  The  labourers  were  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  guardians,  their  chief  em. 
ployers,  who  regulated  the  rate  of  wages, 
as  must  always  be  the  case,  by  the  quan* 
tity  of  labour  in  the  market.  The  hon. 
Member  who  spoke  last  had  drawn  a  pa- 
rallel between  the  workhouses  under  the 
new  act  and  those  under  the  old  system, 
bat  formerly  it  was  well  known  there  was 
hardly  one  workhouse  to  100  parishes. 
For  the  reasons  he  had  stated  he  should 
offer  the  present  bill  his  most  streouous 
opposition. 
Ckfloael  Sibihorp   renarkedi  that   it 


might  be  supposed  he  was  roost  anxious 
to  give  his  support  to  the  measures  of  he 
present  Government,  entertaining  as  he 
did  the  highest  respect  for  their  talents  and 
integrity,  and  knowing  that  they  were  pos- 
sessed of  every  quality  which  could  re- 
commend them  to  the  confidence  of  the 
country.  He  regretted,  therefore,  to  be 
compelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  stand  up 
in  that  House  and  oppose  any  bill  intro- 
duced by  them.  He  objected  to  the  mea* 
sure  before  the  House  on  the  ground,  that 
it  would  entail  a  very  heavy  and  useless 
expense  on  the  country.  Af\er  eight  years' 
trial  of  the  new  system,  he  thought  that 
it  had  produced  no  good  results ;  that  the 
poor  were  not  better  taken  care  of,  and 
not  better  satisfied  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  that  there  had  been,  not  a  de- 
crease, but  a  considerable  increase,  in  the 
rates.  He  should  give  his  cordial  support 
to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Rochdale. 

Mr.  Grimsditck  regretted,  that  such  a 
bill  as  the  present  should  have  emanated 
from  the  Conservative  side  of  the  House. 
The  existing  law,  as  administered  by  the 
central  power  sitting  in  Somerset.house, 
was  condemned  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
people—  not  only  by  the  recipients  of  re- 
lief, but  by  those  who  contributed  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor.  Within  the  last 
two  years  he  had  scarcely  found  a  gentle- 
man of  any  rank  in  society  who  considered 
it  an  improvement.  On  the  contrary,  he 
had  heard  it  universally  said,  that  unless 
some  discretionary  powers  were  given  to 
the  boards  of  guardians  who  had  the  ma- 
nagement and  distribution  of  the  funds 
raised  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  the 
law  could  not  be  maintaided.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had  led  the 
House  to  expect  that  this  bill  would  enact 
some  ameliorations  and  mitigations  of  the 
law ;  but,  aAer  a  careful  examination  of 
its  various  clauses,  he  found  it  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  bill  introduced  last 
year  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
the  City  of  London  (Lord  J.  Russell), 
although  it  was  tricked  out  in  somewhat 
difierent  garments.  When  he  found  it 
seriously  proposed  that  the  Poor-law  com- 
mission should  continue  for  five  years  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  object 
was  to  render  it  perpetual ;  and  he  had 
little  doubt,  if  the  country  were  to  re- 
main for  five  years  longer  in  the  hands 
of  the  commissioners  exercising  the 
powers  they  now  poasesscd  ia  the  admi- 
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nistraUoD  of  the  local  fands  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  the  people  would  be  up  in 
arms  against  it.  Tha  present  law  was 
tased  on  a  theory  which  was  altogether 
onconstitotional.  The  commissioners  ex- 
ercised a  power  amounting  to  positive  ty- 
ranny over  the  whole  arrangements,  even  of 
the  most  minute  character,  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  machinery  of  Poor-law  ad- 
ministration. Their  control  extended  to 
the  appointment  and  superintendence  of 
every  master  of  a  workhouse,  every  clerk  to 
a  anion,  in  fact,  every  officer,  even  down  to 
an  overseer.  In  the  union  with  which  he 
was  connected,  a  case  had  recently  oc- 
curred which  would  illustrate  the  extra- 
ordinary manner  in  which  they  interfered 
in  these  matters.  The  four  overseers  had 
an  assistant-overseer,  who  acted  as  clerk. 
In  the  course  of  last  year  they  discovered, 
that  he  did  not  properly  keep  the  accounts ; 
indeed^  it  was  found,  that  he  had  received 
monies  for  which  he  had  not  accounted. 
The  overseers  immediately  applied  to  the 
board  of  guardians,  whom  they  considered 
their  masters,  requesting  that  the  assis- 
tant might  be  dismissed.  The  answer 
WM,  ''We  have  no  power,  we  are  the 
mere  tools  of  the  Poor* law  Commissioners, 
yon  must  apply  to  them."  Application 
was  mada  to  the  commissioners  through 
tbe  auditor  of  the  anion,  and  their  reply 
was,  that  the  board  of  guardians  were 
the  proper  persons  to  investigate  the 
charge  which  had  been  made.  The  case 
did  accordingly  come  before  the  board  of 
faardiana,  consisting  of  some  fifly  per- 
sons—a  little  Parliament  in  itself.  Mac- 
clesfield returned  seven  of  that  number, 
the  remainder  being  guardians  over  a 
wide  district  round  about.  The  board  of 
goardiani  insisted  that  this  was  an  affair 
of  the  town  of  Macclesfield,  and  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  guardians  of  that 
town  to  investigate  it;  they  did,  and  re- 
ported unanimously  to  the  general  board 
that  the  charges  had  been  proved.  Next 
week  the  question  was  to  be  discussed 
whether  the  defaulter  should  be  recom- 
mended to  be  discharged;  but  in  the 
meantime  the  party  charged  went  among 
the  county  guardians,  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  a  majority  of  them  to  say,  that 
be  uould  not  be  dismissed.  By-and-by 
ID  aaaistant-commimioner  was  sent  down, 
and  having  stayed  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
place,  reported  to  Somerset-hoase,  whence 
ihe  aeetetary  announced  to  the  board, 
Ibat  the  comoliiakmers  saw  uo  reatoo  why 


this  person  should  be  discharged.  Why 
should  respectable  men  be  insulted  in  this 
way,  because  reliance  was  placed  on  the 
representations  of  an  assistant-commis- 
sioner, who  held  his  situation  onlv  by 
managing  to  please  those  who  appomted 
him?  Last  year,  he  was  shocked  to  find, 
when  the  superintendence  of  parochinl 
vaccination  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  thev  were 
treated  as  a  permanent  body.  On  these 
grounds  he  should  certainly  vote  for  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale. 
It  was  expedient  and  politic,  that  the 
powers  of  the  commissioners  should  be 
annihilated;  and  he  did  hope  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  at  no  distant  time  apply  his 
great  mind  to  the  whole  working  of  this 
system.  It  was  sometimes  said,  by  those 
who  objected  to  the  present  system,  '*  Why 
don't  you  suggest  a  substitute  P'*  He 
himself  had,  on  a  former  occaion,  sug- 
gested one  to  the  noble  Viscount  (Vis* 
count  Howick)  then  Member  for  North- 
umberland, now  for  Sunderland,  having 
lost  his  election  for  the  county  in  conse- 
quence of  his  opinion  on  the  New  Poor- 
law  ;  and  he  offered  to  show  him  how  the 
principle  of  unions  might  be  carried  out 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country  at  large 
and  the  comfort  of  those  who  received 
relief.  Coming  from  so  humble  an  indi» 
vidual  as  himself,  the  suggestion  might 
perhaps  have  been  treated  with  derision, 
but  still  he  would  frankly  tell  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  that  if  ever  the  system  of 
unions  was  to  work  satisfactorily  to  the 
country,  instead  of  paying  80,000/.  a- 
year  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  they 
must  at  once  reduce  the  size  of  the  unions. 
That  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  if  this 
bill  were  read  a  second  time,  he  trusted 
the  House  would  assist  him  in  making  it 
imperative  on  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  unions.  For  this 
purpose  altogether  new  machinery  must, 
of  course,  be  introduced,  and  he  should 
propose  where  any  rule,  order,  or  regula* 
tion  was  to  be  confirmed,  It  might  be  done 
by  Order  in  Council.  Some  machinery  of 
this  sort,  he  was  convinced,  would  be 
infinitely  more  satisfactory  to  the  country 
than  the  administration  of  the  Poor-law 
commissioners.  While  on  his  leg^,  he 
could  not  help  adverting  to  one  portion 
of  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gnotk^V'vi 
introducing  thia  measure.  V\t  ^uoV«^  ^'fe 
authority  of  a  gt^aV  and  4\%iV[^«^\%V<^ 
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man,  who  undoabtedly  would  always 
•tand  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  public 
—he  meant  Lord  Brougham — who,  in  his 
speech  on  this  subject,  had  thought  it 
Tight  to  animadvert  on  those  who  were 
the  framers  of  the  salutary  and  mild 
statute  of  Elizabeth.  Lord  Brougham 
said, 

''Those  who  framed  the  statute  of  Elizabeth 
were  not  adepts  in  political  science.  They 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  true  principles 
of  population ;  they  could  not  foresee  that  a 
Malthus  would  arise  to  enlighten  mankind." 

The  present  bill,  then,  was  intended  to 
carry  out  the  principles  of  Malthus,  who 
insisted  that  no  man  came  into  the  world 
with  any  title  to  relief  from  his  fellowman. 
He  had  thus  been  led  to  look  into  the 
early  history  of  pauper  legislation  in  this 
country,  and  he  found,  that  in  1388,  the 
12th  of  Richard  2nd,  c.  7,  prohibited 
persons  from  departing  from  the  hundred 
in  which  they  lived  without  a  testimonial, 
which  continued  to  be  the  law  for  107 
years.  In  1495,  the  act  11th  of  Henry 
7th,  c.  2,  required  beggars  to  go  to  their 

Elace  of  birth  without  begging  out  of  the 
undred.  The  19th  of  Henry  7th,  c.  12,  re- 
quired  them  to  go  to  the  place  of  birth,  or 
the  place  of  abode  for  the  last  three  years, 
without  begging  out  of  such  place  ;  which 
continued  to  be  the  law  twenty-seven 
years.  By  the  22nd  Henry  8th,  c.  12, 
justices  were  to  assign  limits  for  begging. 
If  out  of  the  limits  the  beggar  was  to  be 
imprisoned  two  days  and  nights  in  the 
itocki,  and  then  sworn  to  return  to  the 
assigned  limit;  the  able-bodied  to  be  first 
whipped.  The  27th  of  Henry  8th,  c.  25, 
enacted  compulsory  relief.  Every  parish 
was  to  maintain  its  own  poor^  or  forfeit 
20i.  per  month.  Sturdy  beggars  to  be 
punished,  first  offence,  whipped,  second, 
the  right  ear  to  be  cropped,  third,  to  be 
tried  at  Sessions  and  suffer  death  as  a 
felon.  This  law  remained  in  force  five 
years,  but  its  severity  prevented  its  execu- 
tion. By  the  1st  of  Edward  6th,  c.  3,  the 
able-bodied  labourer  was  to  be  branded 
with  the  letter  V,  and  serve  as  a  slave  for 
two  years  on  bread  and  water,  and  refuse 
meat,  and  caused  to  work  by  beating, 
chaining,  &c.  If  he  ran  away  to  bie 
branded  on  the  cheek  with  the  letter  S, — 
ft  slave  for  life.  Second  time  to  suffer 
death  as  a  felon.  Obligation  of  each 
parish  to  maintain  its  own  poor  on  pain  of 
forfeiture,  if  a  city,  5/.,  borough,  40i., 
riJJage,  20s»,  for  not  setting  labourers  to 


work.  In  1550,  3rd  and  4th  Edward  6th, 
c.  16,  repealed  the  last  act,  and  revived 
the  22nd  of  Henry  8th,  c.  12.  The  5th 
and  6th  Edward  6th,  c.  2,  confirmed  22nd 
of  Henry  8th,  and  the  3rd  and  4th  of  Ed- 
ward 6th,  and  directed  collections.  In 
1556,  2nd  and  3rd  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
c.  5,  re-enacted  3rd  and  4th  of  Edward 
6th,  c.  16,  in  precisely  the  same  words. 
The  5th  of  Elizabeth,  c.  3,  gave  powers  to 
justices  to  enforce  contributions.  The  I4th 
of  Elizabeth,  c.  5,  recited, 

**  That  all  parts  of  this  realm  of  England 
and  Wales  be  presently  with  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds and  sturdy  beggars  exceediugly  pestered, 
by  means  whereof  daily  happeneth  horrible 
murders,  thefts,  and  great  outrages ;" — 

and  assigned  punishment  for  the  first 
offence  to  be  grievously  whipped  and 
burnt  through  the  ear  with  a  hot  iron,  of 
the  compass  of  one  inch  about.  Second, 
felons.  Third,  to  suffer  death  as  felons 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  Under  this  act, 
justices  were  to  assess  all  the  inhabitants, 
1598,  39th  of  Elizabeth,  c.  3.  and  39th 
Elizabeth,  c.  4,  altered  the  punishment, 
and  mitigated  the  severity  in  some  degree 
— whipping  until  the  body  be  bloody; 
transportation  beyond  the  seas,  or  to  the 
galleys.  Four  years  afterwards,  by  43rd 
of  Elizabeth,  c.  2,  provision  was  made  for 
setting  to  work  the  able-bodied,  and  re- 
lieving the  poor  and  impotent.  The  pu. 
nishment  of  the  able-bodied  was  to  be 
imprisonment  in  the  House  of  Correction 
on  a  refusal  to  do  the  work  set  for  him. 
There  was  no  further  alteration  of  the  law 
till  3rd  and  4th  William  and  Mary,  c.  11, 
which  was  the  first  foundation  of  the 
justices*  power  to  order  relief.  The  9th 
of  George  1st,  c.  7,  prohibited  relief  to 
those  who  refused  to  enter  workhouses. 
Then  came  the  36th  of  George  3rd,  c. 
23rd,  which  gave  power  to  the  justices  to 
order  relief  generally,  under  which  the 
abuses  so  much  complained  of  had  grown 
up.  But  he  contended,  the  present  was 
not  the  law  to  cure  those  abuses.  It  was 
said,  that  the  law  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  had  been  relaxed,  and  it  was  very 
proper  that  it  should  be  so,  for  it  could  not 
be  enforced.  The  population  of  those  dis- 
tricts was  of  a  character  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. In  the  report  of  the  Assistant 
Poor-law  Commissioners,  who  bad  been 
recently  sent  down  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  Stockport,  he  found  the  following 
passage.    They  stated,  that 
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''  Eighty  accounts  of  provident  institutions 
had  been  opened  at  the  savings'-bank  in  that 
town  ;  a  proof  of  a  wide-spread  prevalence  of 
habits  of  economy.  In  addition  to  these  we 
must,  in  justice  to  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion of  the  northern  counties,  state,  that  they 
exhibit  a  degree  of  hardihood  in  the  endurance 
of  distress,  and  a  spirit  of  pride  and  indepen- 
dence in  regard  to  the  receipt  of  parochial  re- 
lief, which  are  not  commonly  prevalent  in 
other  parts  of  England." 

Again : — 

"Those  among  them  who  have  not  been 
able  or  willing  to  leave  a  place  where  at  pre- 
sent their  labour  is  of  little  or  no  value,  have 
been  found  enduring  distress  with  patience, 
and  abstaining,  sometimes  to  the  injury  of 
health,  from  making  any  application  for  re- 
lief, while  others,  who  have  been  driven  re- 
luctantly to  that  extremity,  we  have  seen 
receiving  a  degree  of  relief  sufficient  only  to 
support  life,  often  with  thankfulness  and 
gratitude,  and  generally  without  murmur  or 
complaint.'' 

He  put  it  to  the  House,  whether  these 
were  a  class  of  persons  who  should  be 
drifen  into  the  workhouse,  their  little 
habitations  destroyed,  their  goods  and 
chattels  sequestrated,  when  a  little  tem- 
porary relief  in  sickness  or  distress,  for  a 
week  or  even  a  day,  perhaps,  might 
enable  them  to  recover  themselves  ?  He 
believed,  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  to  do  the  best  they  could, 
but  it  was  impossible  that  they  could  have 
a  proper  acquaintance  with  the  condition 
of  all  the  various  unions  in  the  country. 
He  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  these  mighty  gentlemen, 
one  of  whom  he  perceived  in  the  gallery. 
[Order.]  Well,  he  would  proceed  without 
addressing  anybody.  He  maintained,  that 
the  Members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
and  the  overseers  of  the  poor  in  that  part 
of  the  country  to  which  he  had  referred, 
were  as  respectable,  intelligent,  and  as 
anxious  to  do  their  duty  as  any  set  of 
gentlemen  resident  in  the  metropolis  of 
London;  but  they  found  themselves,  in 
consequence  of  the  New  Poor-law  system, 
placed  in  a  very  irksome  situation,  being 
obliged  to  receive  orders  from  a  board 
which  could  not  possibly  form  a  just 
opinion  of  what  ought  to  be  done.  He 
regretted,  that  he  was  obliged  to  vote 
against  the  present  Government,  but  a 
sense  of  duty  to  bis  constituents  and  to 
the  coontry  at  large  induced  him  to  vote 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale. 

Sir  C  Nttpkr  said,  there  were  many 
poinU  of  the  present  Poor-law  of  which 
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he  thoroughly  approved,  and  many  others 
to  which  he  felt  great  objection.  He  would 
state  shortly  to  what  parts  he  objected. 
His  first  objection  was  to  the  Poor-law 
commissioners.  He  could  not  for  a  single 
moment  understand  what  was  the  use  of 
paying  the  Poor-law  commissioners  in 
London  6O,000Z.  a-year  for  the  purpose  of 
supervising  the  affairs  of  the  various 
unions  in  the  country,  of  which  they  had 
no  local  knowledge,  and  interfering  with 
those  who  were  employed  in  them.  In  a 
district  of  South  Hampshire  with  which 
he  was  connected  there  was  an  union  of 
four  small  parishes,  which  had  done  an 
immensity  of  good  to  the  district  in  which 
he  lived.  Generally  speaking,  (he  board 
of  guardians  established  there  had  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  the  union  with  great 
good  management,  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  people  at  large ;  and  if  all  unions 
were  equally  small,  he  believed  that  the 
Poor-law  bill  would  be  a  blessing  to  the 
country  instead  of  a  curse.  He  had  been 
guardian  there  himself,  and  bad  paid  great 
attention  to  the  business.  They  were  in 
the  habit  of  giving  outdoor  relief  to  el. 
derly  poor  of  sixty  years  of  age,  allowing 
each  person  3s*  a-week,  and  a  man  and 
his  wife  68,  a  week.  The  expense  of 
keeping  paupers  in  the  house  came  to 
25.  lid.  each  per  week.  Why,  then,  for 
the  sake  of  saving  one  penny,  should 
every  poor  person  be  driven  from  their 
homes  into  the  union  workhouses  ?  The 
feeling  of  the  guardians  there  was,  that 
they  ought  to  possess  more  power,  and  be 
allowed  to  extend  the  out-door  relief,  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  deserving  persons, 
who  should  not  be  driven  into  the  union- 
house  because  they  were  not  sixty  years 
old.  This  was  a  point  to  which,  as  he 
believed,  the  commissioners  objected.  It 
was  quite  true  that  many  guardians  evaded 
the  instruction  of  the  commissioners  on 
this  head,  and  acted  contrary  to  law,  and 
when  he  was  a  guardian  he  certainly  lent 
himself,  as  far  as  possible,  to  practices 
contrary  to  the  law.  In  his  union  the 
elderly  people  were  not  confined  as  pri- 
soners ;  but  when  they  conducted  them- 
selves properly  they  were,  on  application 
to  the  master  of  the  house,  allowed  to  go 
out  to  walk  in  the  country  and  amuse 
themselves.  He  believed  that  if  it  were 
permitted  that  the  poor  people  should  be 
generally  treated  in  this  way,  the^  ai\%Vi\. 
be  induced,  instead  of  \ooW\iv^  ow  V>cw^ 
workhouses  as  the^  honv  d\d)  ^<&\)^%V&^^> 
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to  regard  them  as  old  seamen  and  soldiers 
did  the  hospitals  of  Greenwich  and  Chel- 
sea. One  great  objection  of  the  present 
system  was  this: — If  a  man  had  a  wife 
and  three  or  four  children  to  support,  bis 
wattes  of  12s.  a- week  were  sufficient  to 
maintain  them;  but  if  he  had  eight  or 
nine  children,  his  wages  of  12s.  were  in- 
sufficient for  their  maintenance.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  he  was  obliged  to  give 
up  his  coitage,  which,  if  another  system 
were  adopted,  might  be  made  comfortable 
for  him,  and  go  into  the  workhouse  with 
his  eight  or  nine  children.  Was  it  right 
that  good  and  industrious  men,  because 
they  had  the  misfortune  to  have  a  large 
family,  should  be  driven  out  of  their  cot^ 
tages  and  kept  in  the  union  workhouse 
perhaps  for  years  ?  He  believed  that  the 
guardians  generally,  though  they  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  acting  too  generously, 
would,  if  it  were  not  for  the  commission- 
ers, act  with  much  greater  generosity.  It 
would  l>e  a  far  preferable  course,  instead 
of  forcing  the  industrious  man,  who  was 
exerting  himself  to  the  best  of  his  power 
to  provide  a  living  for  himself  and  family, 
into  the  workhouse,  to  taka  one  or  two  of 
his  children  into  the  house,  and  feed, 
clothe,  and  educate  them  ;  and  this  would 
be  better  than  giving  oiit-door  relief,  which 
might  encourage  people  to  be  indolent. 
He  would  then  make  use  of  these  children 
in  connexion  with  the  bill  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  who  was  not  attending  to  what 
he  said,  for  increasing  the  navy.  He 
would  maintain  them  until  they  were  four- 
teen years  of  age,  under  the  express  con- 
dition that  they  should  repay  their  coun- 
try for  the  care  which  had  been  taken  of 
them,  by  serving  their  country  either  in 
the  army  or  navy  for  a  limited  period.  He 
did  not  see  any  reasonable  objection  to 
such  a  system,  which  would  not  be  com- 
pulsory, but  carried  into  effect  by  Volun- 
tary agreement  between  the  guardians  and 
the  parents.  He  hoped  his  suggestion 
would  attract  the  attention  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  opposite.  There  was  another 
part  of  the  bill  to  which  he  materially 
objected,  viz.,  the  bastardy  clauses.  He 
believed  the  onui  of  maintaining  illegiti- 
mate children  had  been  thrown  on  the 
mother  from  a  wise  and  just  motive, 
namely,  with  the  hope  of  rendering  fe- 
males more  discreet.  He  did  not  believe 
that  this  part  of  the  bill  had  bad  the 
smallest  effect  in  that  way,  especially  in 
the  rural  districts.    He  believed  that  there 


were  as  many  illegitimate  children  born  as 
ever,  and  the  bastardy  clauses  had  ren- 
dered, not  the  women  more  discreet,  but 
the  men  more  reckless.  It  was  unjust 
towards  the  unfortunate  girl  to  have  the 
whole  burden  of  maintaining  her  illegiti- 
mate offspring  thrown  on  her.  He  saw 
that  one  of  the  amendments  proposed  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  goods  of  the  putative  father  were 
to  be  seized  and  sold  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  child  if  it  were  in  the  workhouse, 
but  if  it  were  not  in  the  workhouse,  then 
the  putative  father  was  to  escape  clear. 
Why  was  this  proposed  ?  Was  it  to  drive 
the  unfortunate  mother  into  the  poorhouse 
by  force ;  and  why  should  not  the  father 
be  obliged  to  come  forward  and  support 
the  child  to  the  best  of  bis  power?  He 
did  not  believe  that  the  morals  of  the  un- 
fortunate woman  would  be  improved  by 
such  a  course  of  proceeding.  But  there  was 
still  a  greater  hardship.  If  the  mother 
went  into  the  poor-house  the  might  when 
there  receive  the  offer  of  a  situation  in 
which  she  would  be  enabled  to  support 
herself  respectably  and  retrieve  her  cha- 
racter; but  she  could  not  accept  the 
situation  without  taking  her  child  out  of 
the  workhouse,  and  her  wages  in  the 
country  would  not  be  sufficient  to  main- 
tain herself  and  child.  What  objection 
could  there  be  to  enable  a  woman  to  go 
into  respectable  service  by  allowing  her  to 
leave  her  child  in  the  workhouse,  and 
making  her  pay  something  towards  its 
support  ?  In  the  union  in  which  he  lived 
there  had  been  a  woman  and  her  child  in 
the  House  for  four  or  five  years.  She 
could  get  a  place  in  a  farmer's  house,  but 
she  was  kept  in  the  union  because  her 
wages  would  not  enable  her  to  take  her 
child  out  of  the  house.  The  system  pur- 
sued was  calculated  to  encourage  bad 
conduct.  He  would  suppose  that  a  girl 
of  a  really  bad  character  was  living  in  a 
workhouse,  together  with  a  girl  whose 
morals  were  not  entirely  corrupted.  The 
bad  character  wished  to  go  out  of  the 
house  to  have  a  ^'  lark,^  or  perhaps  to 
amuse  herself  with  some  young  man.  She 
gave  three  hours'  notice  and  set  out, 
amusing  herself  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  when  she  thought  proper  came  back, 
pretending  that  she  was  unable  to  get  a 
place.  The  guardians  were  oblig^  to 
take  her  in,  and  she  might  run  this  rig 
once  a  fortnight,  or  even  once  a  week 
There  was  no  law  to  get  rid  of  her  so  long; 
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as  the  eondacted  heraelf  well  in  the  house. 
Wai  there  sense,  reason,  .justice,  or  mo- 
rality io  this?  While  the  poor  girl  who 
conducted  herself  well  could  not  escape 
from  this  prison,  but  was  a  prisoner  there 
for  life ;  but  should  she  be  offered  a  situa- 
tion, the  wages  would  not  be  sufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  herself  and  child.  He 
anggeated  whether  it  would  not  be  as  well 
in  this  case  to  allow  the  child  to  remain 
in  the  hoase,  a  charge  of  some  6d,  or  I  s, 
being  made  lor  its  support.  What  could 
be  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  reason  for  pro- 
posing the  clause  as  it  stood  ?  He  could 
not  see  any  reason,  justice,  religion,  or 
moraliiy  in  it.  He  thought  it  altogether 
abooiraable  and  horrible.  There  was  ano- 
ther point  to  which  he  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  house.  If,  as  in  the 
district  to  which  he  had  alluded,  every 
cottager  was  obliged  to  pay  something, 
however  small  a  som,  say  a  \d.  or  2d.  a 
week— towards  the  poor-rate,  this  contri- 
botioo  would  make  him  feel  when  he 
applied  to  the  union  for  relief,  that  he  had 
a  right  to  it.  Were  such  a  system  car- 
ried oot  generally,  it  would  give  to  the 
onions  something  of  the  character  of  clubs, 
lo  tha  funds  of  which  the  poorer  sort 
wonld  themselves  contribute.  There  was 
another  point — namely,  the  Gilbert  Unions, 
respecting  which  be  had  not  got  a  clear 
notion.  He  understood  from  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen connected  with  them,  that  they 
were  axtremely  well  conducted.  If  so, 
why  shoukl  the  Government  be  so  desirous 
of  interfering  with  them  ?  Why  not  let 
well  ak)ne  ?  Why  try  an  experiment  with 
bodies  which  had  done  a  deal  of  good, 
and  subject  them  to  the  inconvenience  of 
change — for  all  sodden  changes  were  bad? 
Though  he  approved  of  a  great  part  of  the 
bill,  and  was  anxious  to  see  it  amended, 
yet  he  thought  the  only  course  left  for  him 
to  pursue  was  to  vote  against  the  bill; 
for  this  was  the  only  step  he  could  take 
foe  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
Poor-law  commission. 

Mr.  Ferraiid  deeply  regretted  that  some 
Member  in  that  House  of  high  celebrity, 
or  else  connected  with  the  Ministry,  had 
not  before  the  present  hour  stood  forward 
to  state  the  grounds  on  which  they  pre- 
sumed once  more  to  call  on  the  people  of 
England  to  support  a  law  against  which, 
wherever  it  had  been  carried  out,  there 
had  been  manifeated  an  almost  universal 
spirit  of  opposition.  He  rose  that  evening  I 
to  lell  tl^  HottieiWith  every  feeling  of  I 


respect,  in  the  name  of  the  people  in  the 
north  of  England,  that  the  Sew  Poor-law 
Bill  had  been  attempted  to  be  enforced 
with  a  tyranny  and  oppression  which  it 
was  a  disgrace  to  Englishmen  to  submit 
to.  He  called  upon  the  supporters  of  the 
law  to  show  to  him,  to  the  House,  and  the 
country,  in  what  way  the  act  of  Elizabeth 
hud  operated  injuriously  in  the  north  of 
England  ?  He  had  paid  attention  to  the 
reports  of  the  Poor-law  commissioners,  and 
lie  could  not  find  a  single  passage  in  any 
one  of  them,  and  he  defied  any  advocate  of 
the  measure  before  the  House  to  place 
his  finger  on  any  portion  of  them  which 
stated  that  the  ratepayers  of  the  north  of 
England  had  neglected  their  duty.  He 
challenged  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
father  of  this  measure,  to  stand  up  in  that 
House  and  tell  the  ratepayersof  the  north 
of  England  that  they  had  forgotten  their 
duty  to  themselves  or  to  the  poor;  and 
that,  therefore,  in  the  right  hon.  Baronet's 
opinion,  they  were  nothing  but  idiots,  and 
the  commissioners  and  their  myrmidons 
were  required  to  carry  out  the  law  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  the  north  of  England. 
He  maintained  that  the  act  of  Elizabeth 
had  been  regularly  enforced,  and  given 
satisfaction  to  every  class.  The  ratepayers 
had  carefully  nursed  the  rates,  while  they 
had  not  at  the  same  time  lost  sight  of 
their  duty  to  protect  the  poor.  He  asked 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  then,  why  be 
attempted  to  place  the  ratepayers  of  the 
north  under  an  authority  which,  wherever 
it  was  exercised,  constituted  a  monstrous 
violation  of  the  Constitution?  He  was 
aware  that  the  ratepayers  in  the  south  of 
England  had  forgotten  their  duty,  and 
had  not  paid  proper  attention  to  the  con- 
dition. He  did  not  state  this  on  his  own 
authority ;  but  on  the  authority  of  the 
commissioners,  and  he  would  show  that 
wherever  a  man  stood  forward  fairly  and 
conscientiously  to  do  his  duty,  the  old 
law  could  he  carried  inio  effect  in  the  south. 
He  would  begin  with  a  high  authority — the 
county  of  Berks, — where  the  New  Poor-law 
found  its  origin.  It  happened  one  day 
that  while  a  noble  Duke — a  high  author- 
ity— was  taking  his  morning  walk,  he 
entered  a  vestry  and  found  relief  being 
granted  in  a  headlong  manner  by  a  per. 
son  whose  duty  it  was  not  to  grant,  but  to 
administer  relief  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  ratepayers.  He  fbund  this  person 
squandering  away  the  parish  money.  He 
inquired  how  lh'\a  Vt^f ^iv^d,  ^tw^  V^ni^^ 
F2 
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iDformed  that  the  gentlemen  in  Berks  were 
too  fond  of  fox-hunting  to  attend  to  such 
parish  matters.  This  noble  Duke  found 
that  the  farmers  were  paying  the  wages  of 
their  men  out  of  the  poor-rates;  and, 
perceiving  this  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  gentlemen,  he  said,  he  would  fill  him- 
self the  office  of  overseer.  He  did  so,  and, 
carrying  out  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth  pro- 
perly, he  soon  brought  the  parish  to  a 
wholesome  state.  He  appealed  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  surrounding  parishes  to 
support  the  law,  but  they  would  not,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  the  New  Poor- 
law  was  introduced  and  finally  made  the 
law  of  the  land.  What  said  the  Poor-law 
commissioners  themselves?  He  appealed 
to  the  authority  of  a  report  of  Mr.  C. 
Mott,  dated  June  26,  1835.  That  gen- 
tleman stated,  that : — 

''  The  heavy  amount  of  poor-rates  was  to  be 
attributed  to  peculation  and  bad  management 
almost  exclusively.  In  a  parish  in  Suffolk 
complaint  was  made  to  me,  that  notwithstand- 
ing there  were  at  least  thirty  competent  per- 
sons in  the  parish,  the  magistrates  had  actually 
appointed  an  old  woman  as  overseer,  and  this 
woman  is  now  acting  as  overseer  of  one  of  the 
badly  managed  parishes.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  overseers  appointed  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  m  a  parish  in  Somerset* 
shire,  out  of  a  population  of  390  persons,  only 
three  persons  besides  the  clergyman  can  read 
or  write ;  one  of  these  three  persons  is  a  re- 
spectable farmer,  who  about  three  years  since 
went  to  reside  in  the  parish,  and  finding  the 
parochial  matters,  to  which  he  was  the  princi- 
pal contributor,  managed  so  grossly  bad,  he 
undertook  the  task  of  investigating  the  affairs 
himself;  the  usual  result  followed :  in  less 
than  two  years  he  reduced  the  rates  in  that 
parish  from  400/.  per  year  to  100/.  per  year." 

He  would  then  call  forward  Dr.  Kay, 
another  assistant  Poor-law  commissioner, 
who  had  authority.  In  a  letter  dated 
Manchester,  the  22nd  of  July,  1835,  he 
said: — 

''The  debasing  influence  of  the  southern 
method  of  administering  or  rather  perverting 
the  influence  of  the  late  Poor-law"  (at  the 
time  recollect  it  was  the  late  Poor-law  he  was 
speaking  oO  "  is  peculiarly  evident  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  labourers  who  have  migrated  into 
Lancashire  when  contrasted  with  the  popula- 
tion long  trained  to  industry  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  country." 

There  was  a  contrast  between  the  la- 
bourer of  the  south  and  the  labourer  of  the 
north !  Now,  having  called  those  two 
assistant  Poor-law  commissioners  as  his 
authority  for  the  statements  he  had  made. 


that  the  old  Poor-law  was  well  and  judi- 
ciously enforced,  in  the  north,  but  by  the 
negligence  of  the  magistrates  and  rate- 
payers jointly  it  was  carried  out  in  the 
south  to  the  injury  of  the  poorer  clasaes  of 
society,  he  had  a  right  to  state  to  that 
House  that  it  was  a  system  full  of  hard- 
ship, a  weighty  system  of  oppression,  that 
the  poor  should  be  punished  for  the  sins 
and  omissions  and  commissions  of  the 
rich.  If  the  rate-payers  and  the  magis- 
trates of  the  south  forgot  their  duty,  why 
was  that  tyranny  and  oppression  to  spread 
itself  throughout  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
land?  Why  were  they  to  be  punished 
who  had  done  no  wrong,  who  had  only 
taken  advantage  of  the  example  held  out 
to  them  by  others  ?  But  this  system  of 
Poor-law  commissioners  and  assistant 
commissioners,  which  was  appointed  to 
run  riot  throughout  the  south  of  England, 
to  get  up  a  case  against  the  old  law,  found 
that  they  would  have  great  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  their  views  unless  they  could 
manage  in  some  way  or  other  to  get  rid  of 
what  they  termed  the  **  surplus  popula- 
tion" of  the  south — unless  they  could  find 
some  mode  of  driving  the  poor  from  off 
the  soil  of  the  south  of  England— of  libe- 
rating the  claims  and  demands  which 
those  poor  people  had  on  the  soil — those 
kindred  claims  which  he  regretted  to  have 
heard  so  lightly  mentioned  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Droitwich  when  he  spoke  of 
the  benefit  the  poor  would  find  in  becom- 
ing the  slaves  of  this  oppressive  system. 
The  people  of  England  had  a  right  as  old, 
as  constitutional,  and — he  trusted  to  God 
this  country  would  proclaim  in  a  voice  of 
thunder«-as  long,  as  sound,  and  as  legal 
a  right  as  that  of  any  hon.  Member  in  that 
House  to  the  property  he  possessed.  That 
right  and  that  claim  was  to  the  soil  of  the 
country,  and  the  poor  of  the  south  had  a 
right  and  a  claim  to  be  protected  from 
oppression.  -  They  had  a  home  upon  that 
soil  to  save  them  from  destitution  and 
want;  they  had  more^ — they  had  home- 
steads on  that  soil;  and  he  would  tell  the 
present  proprietors  in  the  south  of  England 
that  their  poorer  population  had  been 
tempted  into  the  north  by  that  horrible 
system  which  could  not  be  looked  upon  as 
less  than  an  act  of  slavery.  Many  of  the 
poor  in  the  south  of  England  clung  with 
affection  to  their  homes ;  they  could  not 
be  driven  away  from  the  land  of  their 
birth ;  they  knew  they  had  a  right  to  it, 
and  they  clung  to  it  with  steadfast  feelings 
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their  career.     He  was  qov  tracing  them 
during  the  liroe  that  they  ran  riot  in  the 


or  affection.  What  was  the  consequence  ? 
mie  assiitant  Poor-law  commiisionera 
recom mended  and  ad*ised  that  they  should 
be  starred  out  or  it — that  they  should  be 
driven  from  their  homes  by  starvation, 
f"  itfo."]  Did  hoo.  Members  say  "No?" 
What  laid  the  language  of  the  Poor-law 
commissioners?  ["Read."]  He  would  read, 
and  he  hoped  they  would  allow  him  a  Tair 
chance  of  stating  the  whole  case  which  be 
had  to  bring  before  the  House,  as  this 
Session  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  He 
felt  *ery  strongly  on  this  question,  and  be 
■hould  express  his  opinion  firmlv  but  re- 
spectfully 10  that  House,  and  was  prepared 
to  aubiiantiate  every  word  he  altered.  He 
would  repeat  that  the  asaiatant  Poor-law 
commissioners  recommended  and  carried 
outasystemofitarTation,  to  drive  thepoor 
from  the  south  into  the  north  of  England, 
into  a  servile  state  of  existence  horrible  to 
think  of,  and  of  which  he  would  give  a  de- 
■criplion  from  the  pen  of  the  assistant 
Poor-law  commissioner  himself.  It  was 
a  state  of  monstrous,  horrible  oppression. 


south,  and  he  would  follow  them  in  their 
course  of  driving  the  poor  from  ihe  south 
into  the  north.  Some  hon.  Members  op- 
posite seemed  rather  astonished,  but  he 
would  read  them  now  a  letter  from  a  ma- 
nufacturer in  the  north  of  England  who 
was  in  constant  communication  with  that 
assistant  Poor-law  commissioner  who  had 
stated  that  necessity  must  drive  these  poor 
wretches  from  their  homes.  This  was  a 
letter  from  Mr.  R.  H.  Gregg  to  Mr.  E. 
Chadwick,  secretary  to  the  Poor-law  com- 
missioners,  and  he  said — 

''  1  have  for  some  liuie  thought  of  addressing 
you  on  the  same  matter  aa  my  Friend  Ash- 
worth  did  some  time  ago,  viz.,  the  prnprietj  of 
opening  a  communication  between  our  (strange 
to  say)  uoderpeopled  districts  and  the  southern 
overpeopled  ones.  It  is  at  this  moment  a 
most  important  suggestion,  and  deserves  to  be 
put  into  immediate  operation.  It  must  be 
looked  on  as  a  happy  coiucidence."  (This 
was  a  colton-spinner  ro  Lancashire  who  wanted 
hands.)     "  It   must  be  looked  on  as  a  happy 


■n   whkb   he  participated  in  driving  those    coincidence,  that  at  the  period  of  depriving,  oi 
"        '  curtailing-  perhaps,  the  facililies  of  gaining  a 


poor  wretches.     For  those     .__    .. 

favour  of  this'bill,  it  bad  been  better  not  \'^^^'^°°^ 
lo  have  called  on  him  to  "  read."  He 
would  now  read  another  extract  from  Dr. 
Kay's  letter,  dated  from  Manchester,  July 
33,  I83S.  And  now  let  hon.  Members, 
who  cried  out  "  Read,  read''  when  he  told 
ihem  that  the  commissioners  determined 
to  starve  the  poor  out  of  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, listen  to  the  words  of  Dr.  Kay.     He 


"  Necessity  nust  drive  some  of  the  sontliero 
popnlalioo  from  their  present  homes.  Some 
natural  yearnings  for  country  and  kindred  will 
with  others  have  to  be  overcome,  and  the  dread 
of  an  UDtried  change  to  a  new  and  monotonous 
OGGopatioo  must  be  extinguished." 

Had  he  reriGed  his  words?  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  dreadful  Hate  for  this  country  lo 
be  ID,  when  a  paid  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  recommend  the  poor  to  be 
starved  out  of  their  parishes.  ["  No."] 
What!  Did  hon.  Members  say  ["  No!"] 
Why  Dr.  Kay  spoke  of  the  "  necessity." 
[Oreat  con/unon.]  Let  hon.  Members 
listen.  [Continued  confusion.]  He  begged 
pardon  of  the  House  if  they  misunderstood 
what  he  had  sttiled,  he  would  repeat  it, 
■od  if  they  could  construe  it  in  any  other 
manner,  he  should  be  glad,  for  the  honour 
of  hia  country,  to  find  that  he  had  misin- 
Urpreted  what  be  bad  Tead.  He  would 
tttcs  tbtM  Foor-Uw  commisaionen  in 


the  people  of  one-half  of  Eng- 
land, and  causing  a  fntl  in  their  present  low 
wages,  and  a  scramble  amongsl  Ihem  for  em- 
ployment, there  should  exist  a  difGcalty  in  ob- 
taining labourers  at  exlravagsnl  wages  in  these 
northern  ci 


He  asked  the  right  hoo.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, to  listen  to  what  this  cotton-manu- 
facturer said.     His  letter  continued — 

should  be  taken 


"  This  fortunate  oi 
advantage  of." 

Now,  he  wished  particularly  to  inform 
the  House,  that  the  letter  from  which  he 
was  then  reading  was  inserted  in  the  re- 
port of  ihe  Poor-law  commissioners,  but 
some  parts  of  it  had  been  first  cut  out,  be- 
cause thev  durst  not  allow  them  to  appear 
in  their  'report.  His  hon.  Friend,  the 
Member  for  Oldham,  whom  be  (hen  saw 
opposite,  once  brought  that  statement  be- 
fore the  House,  and  moved  for  an  unmu- 
tilated  copy  of  the  letter  to  be  laid  upon 
the  Table,  but  he  was  unable  lo  carry  bis 
motion,  and  from  that  day  to  the  present 
it  had  not  been  fairly  brought  before  ihe 
public.  He  was  therefore  in  the  dark  as 
to  certain  parts  of  that  letter;  but  he 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  show  to  that 
House  and  to  ihe  country  what  was  the 
manner  in  which  those  asiist&tit.  P(nt-V:k'« 
GomiDUtionetft  and  v\ia«  ^twtvi*  vo,  *« 
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north  carried  on  tbeir  ajiCem  of  kidnap- 
ping the  poor  in  the  souLh  of  England  in 
liglits  to  strong  as  to  induce  the  Houie  lo 
lake  care  tbat  they  never  had  the  power  of 
doing  HO  again.  Tlie  writer  of  the  same 
letter  coDtinued— 

"  The  SDggestion  I  would  make  il  thji — that 
lome  official  chaDoel  of  comittamcation  ihoutd 
be  opened  in  two  or  three  of  our  large  towns 
with  your  office  (tliat  wai,  the  office  of  the 
Poor-law  commissioners),  or  any  office  to 
which  the  more  ocercliarged  parishes  might 
transmit  lists  of  their  families.  Manufacturers 
short  of  labouren,  or  starting  new  concerns, 
might  look  o*er  the  lists  and  select,  as  they 
■night  require  (for  the  variety  of  our  wants  ii 
great)  large  families  or  small  ones,  young  chil- 


ir  grown-up  n 


widows,  or  orphans 


Tbat  was  indeed  a  targe  cia»  to  select 
from — "  widows,  orphans,  yoang  children, 
or  grown. up  men,"  and  an  "  Ac."  at  the 
end  of  it.     And  then  the  letter  went  on — 


south." 

That  was  the  conspiracy  of  which  he 
complained :  that  the  manufacturers  in 
the  north  should  have  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy with  the  Poor-law  commigsioners 
to  "  absorb"  the  surplus  population  of  the 
south.  Had  be,  he  asked  bon.  Members 
opposite  who  cried  "  read,  read,"  Hated 
what  was  not  correct  ? — 

"  It  must  be  understood  at  once  that  we 
cannot  do  with  refue  pofaulation  and  insubor- 
dinate sturdy  paupers.  We  should  reqnire  fair 
play.  While  food  is  cheap  and  wages  hi|^," 
(so  said  this  man u fact urer,)  "  the  want  of  edu- 
cation (I  do  not  mean  the  ability  to  read  and 
write),  which  few  here  are  without,  but  educa- 
tion which  may  nSeci  manners,  morals,  and 
the  proper  use  of  tbeir  advantages,  is  ex- 
tremely felt,  and  to  be  deeply  deplored." 

ft  was  not  improbable  tbat  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  might  think  he  had  not 
slatrd  sufficient  to  show  the  conspiracy 
between  the  Poor-law  commissioners  and 
the  manufacturers  of  the  north  to  kidnap 
these  poor  people  in  the  soath;  but  he 
should  bear  another  letter  from  a  manu- 
facturer. This  was  to  his  "  respected 
friend  Edwin  Chadwick,"  and  was  from  a 
gentleman  who  was  somewhat  notorious 
in  the  north  of  England  as  well  as  in  the 
south,  namely,   Mr.  Ashwortb.    It  was 


"  IWtoa  Bobon,  6U  Maath  37,  1835. 
"  Respected  friend  Edwin  Chadwick, — 
.Agreeable  lo  thy  request,  we  proceed  to  gi*e 
thee  some  account  of  four  families  who  have 
migrated  from  Bedlow,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
to  undertake  employments  in  our  manufao- 
lures,  adding  such  information  as  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain  from  them  relative  to  their 
|)rgvjous  condition.  The  wages  of  Joseph 
Stevena  and  four  children  the  finl  ysar  was 
\L  St.;  the  second,  IJ.  M.;  and  the  third 
l/.  13i.  The  weekly  income  now  is  l',  8>. 
Previous  to  their  removal  it  averaged  14i.  3d. 
The  Bucks  people  have  sent  a  number  of  fami- 
lies lo  the  neignbouriiood  of  Staley-bridge,  of 
which  thou  art  aware.  Our  attention  is  con- 
stantly alive  to  ibis  subject." 

No  doubt  it  was ;  they  were  anxious  to 
absorb  the  surplus  population  of  the  south ; 
and  he  would  ask  bon.  Gentlemen  on 
both  sides  to  listen,  because  he  was  going 
to  show  them  what  was  the  course  pur- 
sued in  the  manufacturing  districts.  He 
would  state  it  without  making  it  a  party 
question,  for  he  who  ran  might  read  the 
iiatemenis  tbat  he  made  that  evening. 
He  did  not  mean  lo  charge  the  writer  of 
the  letter  he  had  just  quoted  with  any- 
thing unfair  or  unjust,  but  he  meant  to  say 
that  he  had  mistaken  his  character  of  an 
En^flishnidn,  and  that  he  had  committed 
an  egregious  mistake  in  becoming  the 
tool  of  the  Poor-law  commissioners.  Thts 
Mr.  Ash  worth  continued— 

"  We  do  not  apprehend  any  immediate 
danger  of  the  working  population  of  this  district 
becoming  too  redundant  by  reason  of  any  ex- 
tensive emigration  from  the  south." 

He  should  be  able  to  follow  some  of 
that  popolalion  by  and  by;  and  he  would 
now  give  the  right  hon.  Baronet  another 
authority  from  a  paid  agent  appointed  for 
carrying  on  this  system  of  kidnapping  in 
the  south.  [_"0b,  ohl"]  He  woald  say 
that  it  was  nothing  else ;  and  he  should 
be  glad  for  any  hon.  Member  on  either 
side  of  that  House  to  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  answering  any  speech  in  wbicl)  it 
was  said  that  that  was  a  proper  manner  in 
which  to  treat  the  poor  of  this  country, 
and  of  exposing  this  most  disgraceful  ays- 
Umoftyranny.  Theyhad  paid20.000,DO(V. 
to  put  down  slavery  amongst  the  blacks, 
but  they  still  had  a  system  of  slavery  car- 
ried on  in  this  country  before  their  own 
eyes.  Tlie  letter  from  which  he  was  about 
to  quote  was  from  a  Mr.  Beard,  a  kind  of 
paid  agent  for  passing  the  poor  from  tlie 
south  to  the  north.  It  happened,  bow- 
ever,  (bat  they  tlid  not  always  find  ifatir 
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way  to  tbe  office  of  that  gentleman ;  for  with  their  Christianity  and   rescue  them 

he  knew  it  to  be  a  fact  that  some  of  them  from  their  dreadful  slate,  and  his  appeal 

were  one  night  turned  oat  of  a  cart  at  should  that  night  be  quoted  in  the  House 

Blackstone  Edge.     A  man  was  hired  to  of  Commons  as  showing  the  true  state  of 

earry  them  in  a  cart  from  Manchester ;  that  society — that  slavery  into  which  the 

Iml  ke  grew  tired  of  his  labour  and  turned  labourers  from  the  south  of  England  were 

them  o«l  at  Blakcstone  Edge.    What  sort  sold  by  parties  whose  paid  agent  he  after- 

of  a  place  that  was  boo.  Gentlemen  who  wards  became.     He  would  now  read  some 

were  acqoainted|  with  the  north  of  Eng-  extracts  from  the  work  published  by  that 

hod  knew  fall  Well.    Now,  Mr.  Beard's  assistant  Poor-law  commissioner,  entitled 

letter  was  dated  from  *'  Hope-hall^  Man-  The   Moral  and  Physical  Conditions  of 

Chester^  July  7,  1835,"  and  was  to  this  the  fVorking  Classes,     In  that  work  Dr. 

effect :—  Kav  said. — 

*'  I  have  made  a  further  arrangement  to  ^  Instructed  in  the  fatal  secret  of  subsisting 

sead  twelve  more  strong  boys  and  girls  " —  on  what  is  barely  necessary  to  life,  the  labour- 

(Tbej  were  to  be  strong,  it  seemed) — *'  And  ing  classes  have  ceased  to  entertain  a  laudable 

have  this  day  been  introduced  to  several  of  pride  in  furnishing  their  houses  and  in  muUi« 

the  great  spinners  from  Staleybridge.  Amongst  plying  the  decent  comforts  which  minister  to 

others,  Mr.  Thomas  Ashton,  of  Hyde,  and  he  happiness.'* 

seems  to  take  the  soundest  view  of  migration  **  When  this  example  is  considered  in  con« 

that  I  have  met  with.''  nexion  with  the  unremitted  labour  of  the  whole 

Let  fhem  listen  to  this  :—  population  engaged  in  the  varioos  branches  of 

,^  ,-             ,       ..       .     .           .. ,    i.     .  the  cotton  manufacture,  our  wonder  will  be 

He  conceives  it  to  be  impossible  for  too  ,^  g^^.^^^  ^    ,^,^4,  ^3,^,  demoraliiation.  Pro- 


fcre,  with  an  due  submission,  beg  to  sugj^est  faculties  of  man.    The  dull  routine  of  a  cease- 

Che  propriety  of  your  taking  the  matter  mto  less  drudgery,  in  which  the  same  mechanical 

your  consideration,  as  some  labourers  were  p^o^ess  is  incessantly  repeated,  resembles  the 

sent  from  Bucks  in  a  most  deploTable  condi-  ^^^^^  ^f  Sisyphus—the  toil,  like  the  rock, 

two,  and  if  this  IS  too  often  repeated,  migration  recoils  perpetually  on  the  wearied  operative. 

wiU  be  greatly  impeded.  The  mind  gathers  neither  stores  nor  strength 

They  were,  therefore,  not  to  send  them  ^^^  ^he  constant  extension  and  retraction  of 

is    thie   deplorable   condition,  lest    they  the  same  muscles.    The  intellect  slumbers  in 

ahould  put  a  stop  to  that  -absorption.''  ITJ^'T''^''^  but  the  grosser  parts  of  our 
«  Lij  .  r  J  J  .  nature  attain  a  rank  developement.  To  con- 
He  ahottld  not  have  dared  lo  trespass  demn  man  to  such  severity  of  toil  is,  in  some 
0«  tlMir  lime,  if  he  had  not  considered  measure,  to  cultivate  in  him  the  habits  of  an 
that  he  had  an  awfal  responsibility  attach-  animal.  He  becomes  reckless.  He  disregards 
tag  to  him  that  night,  and  therefore,  how-  the  distinguishing  appetites  and  habits  of  his 
erer  painful  it  might  be  to  him  to  trespass  species.  He  neglects  the  comforts  and  delica- 
oo  their  time,  and  howevep  he  might  have  ^^^  ^^  *'^«-    "^  ^'l^^  »?  «^^*l»f  wretched- 

to  claim  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  he  ^Z'^^  """^'S  1     V"*     S^^''"'*'    '  '""P"' 

-  •  ,      ,  • .      •         ^  fluous  gains  in  debauchery. " 

was  going  now,  fearlessly,  as  a  Member  of  ^  ^ 

tbai  House,  to  hoW  op  to  public  reproba-  There  was  a  state  into  which  Dr.  Kay 
tion,  from  the  month  of  the  man  himself  ^^^  employed  to  draw  those  poor  creatures 
—an  aasktant  Peor-law  commissioner,  a  ^^^^  ^^^^  «o"l*^  of  England— from  their 
paid  agewt  of  the  Government  of  this  &'«en  fields  and  shaded  lanes,  their  home- 
country — for  haling  assisted  in  kidnap-  steads  and  their  friends,  although  they 
ping  the  poor,  ignorant,  deluded,  starring  had  been  guilty  of  no  wrong.  But  he 
wfetehes  of  tbe  soulh  of  England  into  a  continued— 

state  which   they  should  bear  described       '*  The  family  sits  round  the  table,  and  each 

kom  that  commiMiofler'a  own  lips,  in  his  rapidly  appropriates  his  portion  on  a  plate,  or 

own  pamplilet-  «  slate,  indeed,  of  slavery,  ^^^l  ^*^  P^""8«  ^^e'""  »Po<>"»  '"^o  the  dish,  and 

iMfe  botriMe  thao  wai  ever  met  with  in  a  'I'i^^J'^  ^"»™^^  eagerness  satisfy  the  cravings 

la«l  of  freedom.    The  writer  of  that  pam-  ^^  ^»>«"  W«»t«- 

pUel,  Dr.  Kay,  was  acting  and  practising        ^"^  '^^^n  let  those  hon  Members  who 

SM  •  phyaifsiasi  m  Manchester.     He  saw  upheld  that  transportation  from  the  south 

tk»  firigbtfiil  state  in  wbidi  the  working  ^^  England  hear  what  Dr.  Kay  went  on 

M  esiftcd,  and  be  then  appealed  to  ^^  state:— 

fMpte  of  Eaghuidl  lo  come  forward      «« Hence,  bcsidea  \Vi^  n^^Vvi^  i^va\w*'^^ 
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total  abstrectioD  of  every  moral  and  iDtellec- 
tual  siimului — tlie  nbaence  of  vaiieiy—baoiih- 
meol  from  the  grateful  air  and  the  cheering 
influences  of  light — the  physical  energies  arc 
exhausted  by  incessant  toil  and  imperfect  du- 
Uiiion.  Hating  been  subjected  to  the  pro- 
longed labour  of  an  animal — his  physical 
energy  wasted — his  mind  in  supine  inaction — 
the  artiian  has  neither  moral  dignity  nor  in- 
lellectua]  nor  organic  strength  to  resist  the  se- 
ductioDS  of  appetite.  His  vrife  and  children, 
too  frequently  subjected  to  the  same  process, 
are  unable  to  cheer  his  remaining  momenls  of 
leisure.  Domestic  economy  is  neglected— do- 
mestic comforts  are  unknown.  A  meal  of  the 
coarsest  food  is  prepared  with  heedless  hastCj 
and  devoured  niln  equal  precipitation.  Home 
has  DO  other  relation  lo  him  than  thai  of  shel> 
ter-^few  pleasures  are  there — it  chittly  ) 
■ents  to  him  a  scene  of  physical  exhausv 
from  vibich  he  is  glad  to  escape.  Himself 
potent  of  all  the  diatinguisbing  aims  of  hi!i 
species,  he  sinks  into  sensual  sloth,  or  revels 
ill  more  degrading  licentiousness.  His  hoose 
it  ill  furnished,  uncleanly,  olien  ill  ventilated, 
■  "        '  .      -    .    ^        want  of  fore- 

is  meagre  and 
laiea  and  hypochon- 
n  of  dissipation.'' 
Dr.  Ka^,  speaking  of  a  district  of  Man- 
cbeiteT,  aaid — 

"  This  district  has  been  frequently  (he  hauni 
of  hordes  of  thieves  and  desperadoes,  who 
defied  the  law,  and  is  always  inhabited  by  a 
class  resembling  savages  in  their  appetites  and 
habits.  It  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
some  of  the  largest  factories  of  the  town,  whose 
chimoies  vomit  forth  dense  clouds  of  smoke, 
vhjch   hang   heavily    over  this  insalubrious 


"These  districts  are  inhabited  by  a  turbu- 
lent population,  which,  rendered  reckless  by 
dissipaiioQ  and  want,  misled  by  the  secret  in. 
trigues  and  excited  by  the  inflammatory  ha- 
rangues of  demagogues, " 

["  Hear,  hear."]  Hon,  Members  cried 
"bear,  hear."  He  could  put  his  Guger 
OD  aome  of  those  demagoguei,  {Ckeert.'\ 
He  knew  what  that  cheer  meant;  but  he 
challenged  any  hon.  Member  to  place  hit 
linger  on  one  word  that  he  had  ever  ut- 
tered, either  in  public  or  in  private,  but 
what  was  calculated  to  excite  loyalty  to 
his  Queen  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
the  lattd.  He  would  say,  "  Go  thou  and 
do  likewise."  Dr.  Kay  said,  that  the 
population  of  those  dittricis  bad 

"  Frequently  committed  daring  assaults  on 
the  liberty  of  more  peaceful  portions  of  the 
working  clasMs,  and  the  nunt  frighlful  d«> 


vastalion  on  the  property  of  their  masters. 
Machines  have  been  broken,  and  ticioiies 
gutted  and  burned  at  mid-day,  and  the  riotous 
crowd  has  dispersed  ere  the  insufficient  body 
of  police  arrived  at  the  scene  of  disturbance. 
Thecivicfbrceoftbe  town  is  totally  inadequate 
to  maintain  the  peace,  and  to  defend  property 
from  the  attacks  of  lawless  depiedalon." 
And  then  Dr.  Kay  went  on  to  lay — 
"Though  they  labour  fourteen  hours  and 
upwards  daily,  they  earn  only  from  5i.  to  Tt, 
or  8t.  per  week." 

And  then,  assuming  the  population  of 
Manchester  to  be  330,000,  be  staled— 

"  More  than  one-half  of  iu  inhabitants  are 
either  so  destitute  or  so  degraded  as  to  require 
the  assistance  of  public  charity  in  bringing 
their  offspring  into  the  world." 


He  then  went  on  to  lay— 

"  The  children  thus  adopted  b;  the  public 
are  often  neglected  by  their  parents.  The 
early  age  at  which  girls  are  admitted  into  the 
factories  prevents  their  acquiring  much  know- 
ledge of  domestic  economy  j  and  even  sup- 
posing them  to  have  had  accidental  opportu- 
nities of  making  ibis  acquisition,  the  extent  to 
which  women  are  employed  in  the  mills  does 
not,  even  after  marriage,  permit  the  general 
application  of  its  principles." 

Now,  he  would  only  give  one  more 
quotation  from  this  assistant  Poor-law 
commissioner.  Speaking  of  the  view 
which  B  stranger  might  take  of  this  state 
of  things,  he  said — 

"When  he  turns  from  the  great  capitalists, 
he  contemplates  the  fearful  strength  only  of 
that  multitude  of  the  labouring  population, 
which  lies  like  a  slumbering  giant  at  their  feet. 
He  has  heard  of  the  turbulent  riou  of  the 
people— of  machine-breaking — of  the  secret 
and  sullen  organization  which  has  suddenly 
lit  the  torch  of  incendiarism,  or  well  nigh  up- 
lifted the  arm  of  rebellion  in  the  laud.  He 
remembers  that  political  desperadoes  have 
ever  loved  to  tempt  ibis  population  to  the 
hazards  of  the  swindling  game  of  revolution, 
snd  have  scarcely  failed.  In  the  midst  of  so 
much  opulence,  however,  he  has  disbelieved 
the  cry  of  need." 

This  was  the  language  of  a  now  assist- 
ant Poor-law  commissioner  giving  an 
account  of  the  manufacturing  district  oC 
Lancashire.  Yes,  this  was  his  language 
before  he  became  an  assistant  Poor-law 
commissioner,  when  be  was  a  physician 
practising  at  Manchester,  with  every 
chance  of  obtaining  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  condition  of  the  poor ;  and 
this  was  what  he  said,  speaking  from  his 
own  ocular  dflmonttratioa— thit  wii  tbs 
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agent  and  assistant  commissioner  of  those 
men  whom  the  House  were  now  called 
upon  to  re-invest  with  an  exorbitant  power 
for  another  five  years— this  was  the  man 
who  afterwards  became  the  a^ent  of  the 
Poor-law  commissioners  in  kidnapping, 
or,  if  the  House  liked  a  more  mild  phrase, 
in  transporting,  the  poor  from  the  south 
into  the  north  of  England.  He  said  in 
his  report  of  the  22nd  July,  1835—- 

''It  is  certainly  grateful  to  a  benevolent 
mind  "—(to  the  benevolent  mind  of  Dr.  Kay) 
— **  to  have  (with  whatever  partial  mingling  of 
ills)  to  offer  so  great  a  boon  as  thrice  the 
amount  of  the  present  earnings  and  parish 
allowance  of  the  southern  labour;  independent 
industry  for  pauperism ;  abundance  for  starv- 
ation ;  a  home  of  comfort  for  a  hovel  of  wretch- 
edness." 

Now,  would  any  hon.  Member,  after 
the  exposure  which  he  had  that  evening 
made  of  this  assistant  Poor-law  commis- 
sioner, presume  so  far  on  the  patience — 
he  would  say  on  the  indulgence — of  the 
House,  as  to  venture  to  stand  up  in  his 
place  and  ask  them  to  sanction  the  au- 
thority— it  was  more  than  authority,  it 
was  reckless  power,  that  the  Poor-law 
commissioners  had  been  invested  with — 
to  sanction  the  reckless  power  of  these 
men  for  another  five  years?  Were  the 
poor  of  the  south  absorbed  ?  Would  the 
Poor-law  commissioners  come  to  the  Bar 
of  the  House  and  say  that  they  were  ab- 
sorbed— that  there  was  to  be  no  more 
kidnapping  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  them 
in  a  state  of  slavery  under  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  north  ?  Would  those  gentle- 
men and  their  assistants  come  forward  and 
sav  that  they  were  deeply  sorry  for  the 
ofifence  of  which  they  had  been  guilty — 
for  offence  it  surely  was  in  this  Christian 
country-^in  being  participators  in  passing 
the  poor  of  the  south  from  the  land  of 
their  home  to  endure  slavery  amidst  the 
scenes  he  had  described  ?  He  would  now, 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  ask  a 
question,  the  answer  to  which  be  looked 
for  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J. 
Graham).  Where  were  the  poor  who  had 
been  transported  from  the  south  to  the 
north  ?  Where  were  they  at  that  moment  ? 
Had  the  Poor-law  commissioners  rendered 
any  return  of  those  who  had  died,  or  were 
dying?  or  of  those  who  were  suffiering 
starvation  ?  or  of  those  who  had  been  torn 
limb  from  limb  by  machinery,  and  who 
were  wanderine  as  cripples  through  the 
cmmlfj?     Tbit  wu    the  question  be 


asked,  and  this  was  a  question  which  the 
House  of  Commons  ought  to  have  an 
answer  to.  They  ought  to  demand  from 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  a  full  and  complete  answer. 
It  was  no  trifling  question,  or  one  relating 
to  a  small  body  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  Tens  of  thousands  had  been 
passed,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  hideous 
scheme,  from  their  homes  in  the  south  to 
the  manufacturing  districts.  What  was 
their  fate  ?  Had  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
any  cheering  accounts  to  give  of  them  to 
their  friends?  Had  he  any  account  to 
give  ?  Did  the  Poor-law  commissioners 
know  anything  about  what  had  happened 
to  these  poor  people — were  they  able  to 
tell  the  country  anything  about  them  ? 
What  had  become  of  them  ?  Were  they 
wandering  through  the  country  wretched 
outcasts,  after  having  been  told  by  assist- 
ant Poor-law  commissioners  Kay  and 
Mott  that  they  should  never  know  want  ? 
Could  the  right  hon.  Baronet  render 
any  account  of  them?  Because,  if  he 
could  not,  then  he  (Mr.J^errand)  called 
upon  the  House  not  to  repose  any  fur- 
ther confidence  as  to  this  matter  in  the 
right  hon.  Baronet.  He  would  tell  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  that  it  was  his  belief 
that  the  country  would  not  agree  to  main« 
tain  this  system  much  longer.  They  would 
not  see  much  longer  the  constitutional 
laws  of  this  country  and  the  laws  of  the 
Bible  at  once  trampled  under  the  feet  of 
this  triumvirate.  It  was  said  in  that  holy 
book,"  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord, 
I  will  repay."  And  would  He  not  bring 
on  a  retribution  for  these  things  ?  Has 
He  yet  repaid  ?  Let  the  House  look  to 
what  had  been  the  state  of  the  country 
since  the  New  Poor-law  came  into  opera- 
tion in  the  northern  part  of  this  kingdom. 
The  effect  of  the  law  had  been  to  break 
through  the  old-established  laws  of  this 
country,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Bible 
itself,  which  enjoined  men  to  "  succour 
the  poor  and  needy,"  and  to  put  these 
poor  men  from  the  moment  they  left  the 
land  of  their  birth  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  rolled  in  exorbitant  wealth,  and  which 
he  might  say  was  their  idol,  and  who  cared 
not  for  the  poor.  What  had  been  the  re- 
sult? Fr6m  that  moment  the  trade  of  the 
district  had  sunk;  it  had  decayed  from 
day  to  day,  from  year  to  year,  in  a  contin- 
uous decline.  If  the  House  was  to  be 
guided  by  the  laws  of  leVx^xoii^  xN:k«t^ "«%» 

surely  something  tot  xVi^m  \a  aXu^^jxtL^icxm 
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resaU.  But  he  had  another  point  which 
he  was  desirous  of  bringing  under  the  at- 
tention of  the  House.  These  poor  wretches 
had  been  passed  from  their  homes  in  the 
tooth  into  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
the  north,  not  for  their  own  welfare,  but 
in  order  to  save  erentually  the  pockets  of 
the  rate-payers  of  the  southern  parts  of 
England.  Now,  he  had  watched  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  Poor-law  commissfon- 
ers^  and  the  burden  of  their  song  had  been 
Ibat  they  had  saved  a  large  sum  to  the 
country.  In  their  last  report  they  said, 
that  in  the  year  1841  tliey  had  saved,  as 
compared  with  the  year  1834,  the  year 
previous  to  the  passing  of  the  act, 
li556,326/.  When  this  act  was  first 
brought  fowardy  its  chief  advocates  de- 
Glared  that  there  was  no  determination  to 
carry  it  out  oppressively ;  that  there  was 
no  intention  to  separate  man  and  wife  m 
ihe  union  workhouses ;  or  to  tear  the  chikt 
from  the  bosom  of  its  mother.  He  would 
quote  a  passage  from  a  speech  of  Lord 
Broilgham  i^^ 

**  He  had  to  give  the  most  distinct,  unequi- 
vooal,  and  peremptory  contradiction  to  the 
statement  retative  to  the  alleged  separation  of 
iamilies  in  contemplation  under  the  proposed 
plan.  No  one  ever  entertained  such  an  inten- 
tloB  i  but  undoubtedly  one  or  two  workhouses 
in  the  union  would  be  converted  into  hospitals, 
and  the  sound  would  not  be  shut  up  with  the 
sick  as  heretofore.  This  was  all  the  separation 
that  could  be  conteoiplated.  No  child  of  an 
age  to  retfuire  nurture  would  be  separated 
Imm  its  paten ty  nor  would  hosband  and  wife 
be  parted." 

That  wastlie  languageof  Lord  Brougham , 
Ibe  parent  of  the  New  Poor-law,  in  the 
debate  on  the  Stoke  Poges  petition ;  and 
on  the  points  there  noticed  he  called  on 
both  aides  of  the  House  to  express  their 
opinioos  fully  and  frankly.  He  would 
next  ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet  another 
question.  Had  the  Poor-law  commis- 
sioners been  enabled  to  carry  out  this  law 
in  the  north  of  England  ?  Were  they  able 
lo  carry  it  out  there  ?  That  was  the  ques- 
tion to  be  decided.  They  bad  attempted 
to  carry  it  out  there,  and  they  bad  failtd, 
and  they  knew  tlMi  it  waa  utterly  impos- 
aibla  to  carry  it  oat  there  even  if  every 
late-payer  in  tbe  eonatry  would  lead  \m 
witting  aid ;  and  if  the  enactment  waa  aa 
jaat  as  it  was  unyast,  the  Poor-law  com- 
miasioiiem  knew  that  ibey  conld  not  carry 
it  out  tkete,  because  the  mass  of  the  popv* 
lalion  fsoald  piefent  thaak  But  he  bs!d  a 
jNMiealai  ciiaife  agmaal  tba  ooBBiisaioB* 


ers.  In  direct  violation  of  their  last  re- 
port they  had  attempted  to  carry  out  tbe 
New  Poor-law  in  hb  oim  anion,  and  in  a 
manner  more  unjust  and  more  arbitrary 
than  in  any  case  that  be  had  ever  heard 
of.  He  found,  from  tbe  last  report  of  the 
Poor-lsw  commissioners,  that  tbe  order 
prohibiting  out-door  relief  to  tbe  able- 
bodied  and  limiting  their  relief  to  the 
workhouse  is  inapplicable  under  two  sets 
of  circumstances— first,  where  tbe  perma- 
nent state  of  the  union  is  such  as  not  to 
admit  of  its  issue;  secondly  inhere  the 
ordinary  state  of  the  union  admits  of  its 
enforcement,  but  the  workhooSe  is  tempo* 
rarily  full  Now,  he  resided  in  a  lanrge 
manufacturing  district  inhabited  by  a  po- 
pulation of  somewhere  about  50fi00  souls, 
and  yet,  depressed  as  trade  had  been, 
ruinous  as  the  poor-rates  had  been,  in 
that  district,  the  Poor-law  comtersaioners, 
knowing  all  this,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tempting to  practise  their  abanrd  and 
ridiculous  ideas  on  this  subject,  had  issued 
to  the  guardians  a  prohibition  of  out^door 
relief.  They  had  ordered  that  no  able- 
bodied  person  should  have  one  farthing's 
relief  unless  he  threw  up  all  tbe  work  he 
had  and  went  iato  the  workhouse.  This 
order  was  put  in  force  on  Monday  week, 
hot  it  was  his  opinion  if  tbe  coimnfssionerf 
persisted  in  enforcing  it,  a  worse  state  of 
ruin  would  instantly  ensue.  They  wotrM 
find  that  the  poor,  instead  of  being  sum- 
moned by  hundreds  as  at  present  before 
the  magistrates  for  not  paying  poor-rates, 
would  be  summoned  by  thousands;  in- 
stead of  summoning  theoi  by  hundreds 
because  they  could  not  pay  2s.  6d,  a  week, 
they  would  be  summoned  by  thousands 
for  not  pa^^ing  a  less  sum.  A  short  time 
before  leaving  his  own  anion  to  come  up 
to  town,  he  was  told  of  the  following 
case :  A  poor  man  who  had  not  had  any 
work  for  weeks,  was  summoned  before  the 
mag^trates,  to  show  cause  wby  he  did  not 
pay  his  poor  rates.  He  found  the  man 
one  day  standing  at  the  door  of  tbe  board 
of  guardians  of  the  union,  and  upon  his 
qoestmning  him,  he  said  that  be  was  out 
of  work  stnd  had  3$,  a  week  allowance 
from  tbe  board,  which  he  had  just  got, 
but  that  as  he  was  coming  out  he  waa 
met  by  an  officer,  who  deducted  2s.  2d. 
for  poor-rates,  so  that  he  was  only  left 
lOd.  to  keep  himself  and  bis  wife  aad 
family  for  the  whole  week,  and  all  for 
having  been  snuMsoned  to  pay  mta  whriehr 
he  waa  aaabie  to  pay*     Tbia  he  faamA  t9 
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ha  correct  upon  going  back  to  the  board, 
•od  he  mux  tell  tbe  Hoyse  that,  in  hitopin- 
ioD,  tmodredi  of  tbouiaods,  if  the  Poor-lai* 
were  to  be  carried  ont  in  the  north  of 
Eogland  would  be  subjected  to  the  same 
disireaa  aa  this  poor  man.  But  with  respect 
lo  another  poiot,  he  asked,  was  it  not  a 
Booatrout  cmeliy  which  thev  enforced 
apOD  aged  people,  that  at  leventv,  or 
eigbt;,  or  niuatr  years  of  age,  and  he  knew 
man)  persons  of  that  age,  they  were  to  be 
turaed  Troin  (heir  homes  under  the  direc- 
tioa  of  the  Poor-law  com mistio nets,  who 
were  not  acquainted  with  their  circum- 
atancea,  or  left  to  starve  ?  This  was  so, 
for  there  had  been  a  distinct  order  that  no 
altowauce  ahould  be  made  to  them  for  the 
rent  of  their  cottages.  This  was  most 
anjnst,  because  there  was  many  a  loyal 
old  person,  who,  after  paying  poor-rates 
all  ibeir  lives,  and  who  were  now  no 
longer  able  to  lielp  themselves,  and  yet 
were  to  be  left  to  starve.  But  he  asked  whe- 
ther it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  rate-payers 
to  take  care  that  th^se  persons  should  not 
be  taken  from  Ibetr  homes  and  crowded  in 
a  bastile?  How,  then,  was  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (O  carrv  out  the  law  in  the  north 
of  England?  Was  he  aware,  that  in  an 
union  not  twenty  miles  distant  from  his 
part  of  the  country  ihe  lelievrng  officer 
went  his  rounds  under  the  protection  of  a 
Iroop  of  cavalry  ?  Was  this  living  in  tb^ 
light  of  ibe  Constitution,  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  pledged  himself  to  do  when 
be  accepted  office  ?  Was  it  according  to 
the  laws  and  usages  of  Englaod  that  yam 
relieving  officers  should  go  about  under 
guard  of  a  troop  of  cavalry,  ao  odious 
were  ibey?  Tbe  people  in  the  north  of 
Eaglaad  aaid,  "  Leave  us  to  ourselvea-. 
we  rbaUeoge  yoa  lo  produce  one  single 
act  of  iajuaiice  to  the  poor  or  lo  the  raie- 
payen  ever  eoniBilled  by  ns  during  the 
tiose  that  wa  had  the  adnainistration  of  oni 
own  poor."  He  appealed  to  tbe  Houss 
geaerally.  h  waa  not  more  than  twelve 
■kioUh  since  they  had  appeared 
hastrngs  belbre  their  constituents.  They 
had  all  Made  great  proteasions  there  of 
opfiosition  to  this  tyrannical  law,  and  de- 
testatioa  of  Ibc  Poor-law  commissioners 
and  thetf  nyrmi^ofw.  He  wanted  lo  know 
if  Ihcy  were  determined  to  stand  to  iherr 
prafeasioaa.  The  electors  of  England 
were  not  an  arbitrary  body  of  men,  they 
wen  easily  satisfied  :  and  if  the  House  did 
ifs  dMy  to  its  cODStiitKnti,  this  bill  would 
BCTvr  pati  into  a  hw.     He  (old  tbe  Hem- 
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ber  for  Montrose  that  it  was  so,  and  he 
hoped,  at  any  rate,  that  Ihey  were  not 
ready  to  vote  black  was  white.  If  they 
vrere  trne  to  their  promises,  this  bill  would 
never  disgrace  the  statute-book,  and  the 
country  would  not  be  again  handed  o«ei 
to  the  arbitrary  legislation  of  the  offirial* 
of  Somerset' bouse. 

Sir  James  Graham :  Sir,  if  1  under- 
stood the  hon.  Member  who  has  just  sat 
down  correctly,  he  asked  what  Member 
ivould,  after  he  had  addressed  tbe  Huuse, 
to  press  for  the  second  reading  of 
Not  daunted,  however,  by  the 
vehemence  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  man. 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  press  upon  the 
douse  the  polity,  the  necessity,  and  the 
justice  of  passing  this  measure.  I  bave 
been  p^oed  and  astonished  by  some  remarks 
which  the  hon-  Gentleman  has  made  on  a 
faithful  servant  of  the  public  Dr. 
£ay  was  unknown  to  me  until  I  was  placed 
by  the  favour  of  her  Majesty  tn  the  office 
which  I  DOW  have  the  honour  to  bold. 
The  bon.  Member  spoke  of  ''  the  benevo- 
lent mirtdof  Dr.  Kay"  with  something  c^ 
•A  sneer.  Now,  I  must  say,  that  if  ever 
there  was  a  public  servant  who  was  feithful 
bis  trust,  of  whose  acquirements  any 
gentleman  might  justly  be  pmud;  and 
whose  charity,  and  benevolence,  and  kind- 
ness to  tbe  poor  were  conspicuous,  I  should 
name  Dr.  Kay  as  the  man.  That  gentle- 
is  not  my  private  friend.  I  know  him 
only  as  a  public  servant,  but  I  think  I 
should  betray  my  duty  if  I  did  not  stand 
forward  to  defend  from  attack  thecharacter 
of  an  absent  man,  with  whom  1  have  in 
every  respect,  so  much  cause  to  be  satisfied. 
Now,  with  respect  to  tbe  conduct  of  Di. 
Kay  in  a  matter  more  immediately  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  House, — in  order 
duty  to  understand  that  conduct  dates  are 
most  important.  In  regard  to  the  first 
passage  cited  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  I 
really  must  say  that  I  think  be  placed  a 
most  incorrect  construction  upon  tbe  words 
which  he  read  to  the  House.  Dr.  Kay 
was  speaking  of  tbe  condition  in  1832  of 
tbe  labouring  classes  in  certun  agricultural 
districts.  fMr.  Ferratid :  in  Manchester.] 
No,  not  Manchester.  I  think  I  am  not 
wrong  in  my  comprehension  of  what  fell 
^m  the  hon.  Member.  I  understood  tbe 
hon.  Member  to  hare  cited  particular  words, 
which  I  think  1  took  correctly,  —  that 
speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
poor  in  certain  agricultural  districts,  (I  be- 
lieve Buckinghamshire  otB^'Eot&dl^x<i^'2&& 
trords  of  Dr.  Kay  wtxe, 
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**  Necessity  must  drive  some  of  this  popu- 
lation from  their  homes." 

Now,  the  hon.  Gentleman  attempted  to 
put  a  gloss  upon  those  words,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  impute  to  Dr.  Kay  that  he 
intended  to  say,  that  the  time  referred  to 
was  a  very  advantageous  opportunity— one 
which  ought  not  to  be  lost— of  forcing 
from  their  homes  and  into  another  district 
this  population  who  were  so  circumstanced. 
I  will  at  once  say,  that  I  think  this  was  a 
most  unfair  construction  to  put  upon  those 
words  of  Dr.  Kay.  That  gentleman  was 
stating  a  fact,  not  using  an  argument — and 
he  was  descrihing  the  condition  to  which, 
in  the  southern  parts  of  England,  the  la- 
bouring population  were  at  that  time 
reduced ;  and  if  the  real  cause  of  that  con- 
dition were  to  be  inquired  into  it  would  be 
found  to  be  the  abuses  of  the  old  Poor-law 
as  it  existed  before  the  introduction  of  the 
present  law.  Talk  of  the  slavery,  of  the 
tyranny,  of  the  oppression  which  the  la- 
bouring classes  now  suffer  under  the  new 
law !  I  must  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  condition  of  those  classes  in 
Bedfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire  at  the 
particular  time  to  which  the  extract  refers. 
Does  the  House  forget  what  that  was  ?  I 
think  it  is  recorded  that  in  one  workhouse 
in  Bedfordshire  there  were  fifty  or  sixty 
able-bodied  men  in  close  confinement,  de- 
siring labour  but  obtaining  none.  Even 
in  Sussex  what  was  the  state  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  there?  Why,  that  they  were 
working  in  gravel-pits,  drawing  their 
trucks  Cke  beasts  of  burden.  This  was  the 
condition  of  those  classes  when  the  act  was 
introduced— this  was  the  condition  in  which 
Dr.  Kay  found  them,  and  which  led  him 
to  say  that  necessity  must  soon  drive  9ome 
of  them  from  their  homes.  It  was  at  a 
very  considerable  time  after  that  the  mi- 
gration which  has  been  spoken  of  took 
place.  It  was  at  a  period  of  unexampled 
prosperity  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 
Dr.^  Kay  had  himself  an  opportunity  of 
observing  in  the  manufieu^turing  districts  the 
improved  condition  of  these  people.  For 
a  time  they  worked  well,  they  shared  the 
prosperity  of  the  district,  they  were  faith- 
ful, and  their  condition  was  changed  to 
this  state  from  a  state  of  oppression  under 
which  they  had  suffered  in  the  affricultural 
districts  where  the  system  of  roundsmen  pre- 
vailed—where they  worked,  not  according 
to  their  own  wishes,  but  were  reduced  to 
take  what  they  could  get.  They  changed 
their  former  unhappy  condition  for  several 
j^auB  cS  pmperity  while  the  seaaon  of 


manufacturing  prosperity  continued ;  they 
had  their  cottages,  and  ample  wages ;  they 
subsisted  in  comfort ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  unhappy  revulsion  which  occurred  in 
those  districts  that  they  were  reduced  once 
again  to  reap  the  fruits  of  comparative 
misery ;  and  I  repeat,  that  I  never  knew 
of  more  strenuous  efforts  made  by  a  public 
servant  than  those  which  were  made  by 
Dr.  Kay  to  improve  the  condition  and  alle- 
viate the  miseries  of  his  suffering  fellow- 
countrymen.  The  hon.  Gentleman  has  put 
to  me  several  questions,  and  particularly 
he  has  asked  me  about  the  administration 
of  the  law  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
in  the  North  of  England.  I  admit  that  the 
prohibitory  order  in  many  districts  in  the 
North  of  England,  more  especially  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  has  not  been  acted 
upon.  I  have  always  contended  for  the 
necessity  of  investing  the  Poor-law  Com- 
missioners with  a  discretionary  power ;  and 
if  I  required  any  test  of  their  fitness  for 
the  office  which  they  hold,  I  know  of  no 
one  stronger  or  more  safe  than  the  pru- 
dence with  which  they  have  issued,  or 
abstained  from  issuing,  that  order.  But 
does  the  hon.  Gentleman  really  mean  to 
contend  that  the  poor,  in  the  midst  of  the 
misfortunes  with  which  they  are  at  present 
surrounded,  should  be  taught  to  believe 
that  they  have  an  absolute  indefeasible 
right  to  relief  without  any  condition  what- 
ever ?  Does  he  really  mean  to  say,  that 
there  exists  a  right  in  able-bodied  men  to 
claim  and  obtain  relief  for  their  distress 
without  any  test  being  imposed  upon  them  ? 
]^Mt*  Ferrand :  No.]  The  hon.  Member 
says  no.  [|Mr.  Ferrand :  In  my  district 
it  is  in  force.]]  Then  I  tell  him  that  there 
the  prohibitory  order  is  not  in  force,  but 
the  outdoor  relief  order.  Let  us  see  how 
the  case  stands.  The  hon.  Member  objects 
to  the  prohibitory  order  which  applies  a 
test  of  work,  and  he  cites  the  case  of  his 
own  union,  in  which  that  order  is  not 
issued.  There  is,  however,  in  that  union 
what  is  called  the  out-door  labourer  order, 
and  what  is  that?  Why,  simply  this— 
that  no  able-bodied  man  shall  receive  relief 
from  the  union  without  a  task  of  work  to 
be  performed,  not  in  the  workhouse,  but 
under  the  direction  of  the  relieving  officer. 
That  is  a  test,  though  not  a  test  applied  in 
the  workhouse ;  but  if  you  give  relief,  not 
in  consideration  of  work  done  out  of  the 
workhouse,  but  without  work  at  all,  then 
you  establish  that  dangerous  doctrine  of  the 
indefeasible  right  to  relief.  You  call  it 
reliefi  but  you  had  much  better  <»11  it  sub* 
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rittence  upon  the  industrj  of  othen.  A 
more  dangerous  (toctrine,  one  more  de^^nid- 
ing — one  not  only  subwenive  of  the  nghts  i 


of  property,  but  destructive  of  all  order,  j  Mott  goes  on  :■ 
an^  therefore,  inconaiatent  with  the  well-  i  ■■  '  — 
beingof  the  labouring claasea  themselves, — 
has  never  been  propounded  in  any  l^isla- 
Uve  snembly.  But  the  hon.  Member  cited 
the  report  of  Mr.  Mott,  the  Asnitant  Poor- 
law  CcmmiasioDer,  and  that  report  is  one 
entitled  to  great  respect.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  report  from  Mr-  Mott  ag  to  the 
preaent  state  and  condition  of  this  very 
union  of  Keighly,  about  which  the  hon. 
Member  said  lu  much.  I  must  ray,  that  it 
is  unwillingly  I  am  thus  drawn  from  the 
general  ctm^deration  of  the  measure  to 
tbi*  local  iub)ect ;  but  it  is  my  duty  to 
answer  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  to  tell  him 
what  are  the  real  circumstances  attending 
the  outdoor  relief  order  in  the  Keighley 
Union.  This  is,  however,  quite  apposite 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  for  I  could  not  have 
•  better  evidence  than  the  history  of  this 
union  affords  to  show  the  absolute  necessity 
tif  some  superintending  control  over  local 
authorities — that  which  1  contend  is  the 
eiaence  and  spirit  of  the  measure  the  second 
reading  of  which,  and  therefore  its  prin> 
dple,  we  aie  now  discussing.  This  report 
at  Mr.  Mott  is  dated  the  23rd  of  April  last. 

Mr.  Idott  says,  speaking  of  this  union : — 
"  Relief  in  aid  of  wages  is  generally  given 

and  paymeat  of  rents  to  an  alarming  extenl. 

The  woAboDses  are  not  subject  to  either  da*. 

■ificatioD  or  discipline.     All  the  errors  of  the 

old    Poor-law    are    followed.      The   paupers 

clum  relief  as  their  right.    1  need  scarceljf  add 

Ibat  the  ralei  are  Tail  increasing.     To  show 

the   mischievous   eiteat   to  nbich   the  prac- 
tice of  paying  rent  has  arrived,  1  submit  the 

foUowiog    notice,    which    was     brought     lo 

Ibe  meeting  of  the  guardiani  by   a  pauper, 

and   inbmilted  on  his  behalf  by  one  of  the 

relief  lag    o£Bcen  : — '  I   hereby   certify,    thai 

Edward  Walton  will  be  indebted  lo  his  land- 
lord, the  Re*.  John  Sevire,  one  year's  rem, 

3i.  3f.,  on  the  13lh  day  of  May  nest.'  " 
[Lord  J<Att  Eiatell ;  When  was  thb  Q 

In  April  of  the  present  year.    Mr.  Mott 


friend,"— this  is  the  result  of  ^vjng  the 
nower  of  issuing  orders  of  relief  whicD  are 
I)  be  administered  by  third  pairties.     Mr. 


"  On  complaining  of  the  deviation  from  the 
provisions  ot  the  Taw,  the  guatdians  staled 
that  it  arose  from  the  intetference  of  the 
magistrates." 

Now  this  is  the  result  of  the  objection  to 
the  "  three  kings  of  Somerset -bouse," — 
this  is  the  result  of  a  wish  to  revert  to  the 
local  magistnu^,  those  who  can  get  an  eany 
character  for  great  humanity,  those  who 
cMt  obtaia  the  title  of  the  "poor  man's 


rprised  to  find,  that  an  opinion 
prevailed  amongst  the  guardians  that  their 
proceedings  in  granting  relief  were  subject  to 
ilie  control  of  the  magistrates,  and  a  ease  was 
named  in  which,  where  the  guardians  had 
granted  9t.  per  week  to  an  able-bodied  man 
uad  his  family,  the  magistrates  had  interfered 
;ind  obtained  a  further  relief  of  clogs,  fcc 
llie  guardians  even  stated,  that  the  magistrates 
had  fixed  the'icale'  by  which  they  were  to 
be  guided  in  granting  relief  lo  able-bodied 
paupers." 

This  report  is  dated  on  the  23rd  of  April 
in  the  present  year ;  and  this  is  the  state 
of  things  in  the  north  of  England ;  the 
^'ery  dbtrict  which  is  favoured  by  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  hon.  Member  himself,  and 
here  you  have  the  very  word  "scale" 
Copied,  which  has  been,  IC  seems,  exploded 
in  the  south.  Mr.  Mott,  and  bear  in  mind 
that  he  is  an  authority  with  the  hon  Gen- 
tleman, goes  on  to  say  : — 

"The  Keighley  Union  affordi  a  forcible 
illustration  of  the  impossibility  of  any  union 
or  parish  being  depended  upon  to  carry  not 
the  provisions  of  the  Poor-law  without  a 
powerful  control.  The  report  oflhe  Commis- 
jioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  old  system  ot  Poor- 
law  management  has  been  sent  to  every  union 
farmed  under  your  board ;  the  ruinous  results 
of  such  a  system  have  been  repeatedly  pointed 
out  i  the  mischievous  effects  of  the  power 
given  lo  the  magislratei  under  the  old  system 
of  relief  have  all  been  printed  and  wideW  cir- 
culated in  every  union  placed  by  your  board 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Poor-law  Amend- 
ment Act.  No  mau  can  plead  ignorance  of 
them,  and  yet  the  Guardians  of  ihe  Keighley 
Union,  without,  as  I  verilv  believe,  the  least 
intention  of  doing  wrong,  have  introduced  ihe 
worst  features  of  the  old  Poor-law,  under  the 
belief  that  they  were  still  under  the  control  of 
Ihe  magistrates  to  whose  directions  they  were 
bound  to  submit," 

So  much  fot  the  Keishley  Union.  And 
if  1  were  not  fearful  of  troubling  the 
House  too  much,  I  would  go  further ;  for 
perhaps  the  hon.  Member  would  like  me 
to  complete  the  picture  of  the  Keighley 
Union.  £"  Go  on !"]  Well,  I  will  go 
on — having  shown  what  is  the  mismanage- 
ment in  this  union,  I  will  expow  some  of 
the  jobUng  that  has  taken  place  there.  I 
continue  to  read  from  Mr.  Mott's  report 
Uesays— 

"  Amongst  Ihe  other  extraordinary  proceed- 
ings of  the  Guardians  of  the  Keighley  Union 
may  be  named  the  eacouT«%«menX.  v^C.n  xa 
lawyers  to  cieate  legal  du^xm.'* 
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My  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Mac-  my  political  friends ;  they  are  pemng  nomi* 

cleafield  complained  of  the  manner  in  which  nated  by  my  political  opponents*  but  in  no 

the  lawyers  were  excluded  from  all  ad-  case,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  have  they  been 

judication  under  the  management  of  the  selected  for  political  Teaaona.     I  consider 

existing  law.     Now  we  will  see  how  they  them  as  highly  honourable^  well-educated, 

do  act  where  they  are  employed — not  by  able  men,  fully  entitled  to  the  confidence  of 

the ''three  kings  of  Somerset-house/*  but  that  Government  under  which  they  are 

under  the  authority  of  the  local  magistracy,  now  employed.     The  information   I  am 

Mr.  Mott  says:—  about  to  repeat,  however,  came,  not  from 

«  The  clerk  is  himself  a  soHcitor,  but  beiog  <>"«  ^^  ^^\  A«^tant  Poor-law  Commia. 
paid  an  inadequate  salary  (70/.  per  year),  an  sioners,  but  from  a  local  magistrate,  a 
inducement  i«  offered  lo  obtain  additional  re-  gentleman  who  was  present  at  the  scene 
muneration  by  legal  fees.  The  other  attomies  which  has  boen  spoken  of.  I  have  already 
of  the  town  were  generally  desirous  of  obtaio-  stated  to  the  House  how  dangerous  1  con- 
ing a  share  in  the  profits,  and  on  the  6th  of  gider  the  doctrine  of  an  absolute  right  to 
May,  1840,  I  find,  by  the  minute-book  of  the  relief,  without  any  previous  test  whatever 
guardian^  an  encouragement  given  to  excite  bei^g  applied,  or  any  labour  exacted,  as 

"'H^T^'^^;"  rr!i'^^^^^^^^  the^ndUion  of  relief;  and  I  wiU  now 

— *  Ordered,  liial  the  trial  of  settlement  cases  ^.^^^uo            i.^          ^i.             ^    r 

ibr  Keighle^  be  given  to  the  atlornies  of  the  '^^  *?^^«  "°?«^  ^^^  ^^  *^®  ^^  ^^ 
town  in  roUtion.'  lliis  plan  does  not  appear  f  magistrate  who  was  prmnt  at  the  un- 
to have  suited  the  legal  gentlemen,  and,  happy  scene  which  has  been  mentioned, 
doubtless,  the  most  profitable  appeals  may  His  words  were :— « 

have  been  selected   to  take  place  at  certain  <•  I  take  the  opportunity  of  stating  to  you, 

periods.    An  alteration  was  therefore  desired,  that  after  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  dttUirbance 

and  accordingly,  eighteen  months  afterwards,  which  occurred  on  Tuesday,  the  31st  of  May, 

namely,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1841.  the  we  find  that  the  men  most  prominent  in  that 

guardUns  further  assisted  the  views  of  the  movement  had,  or  might  have  had,  ample  em- 

attoroies  by  the  following  resolution :—' The  ployroent  for  the  support  of  themselves  and 

order  of  the  6th  of  May,  1840,  having  been  families;  and,  indeed,  that  these  men  have 

attended  by  some  inconvenience,  ordered,  that  actually  hired  other  men,  whp  were  at  work, 

the  attomies  be  so  employed  annually  after  to  swell  their  begeing  party.    I  may  add,  on 

the  present  sessions ;'  with  such  support  from  this  subject,  that  I  do  not  in  the  least  antici- 

the  guardians  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  pate  any  serious  outbreak.    No  doubt  con- 

unfortunate  Keighley  is  suffering  severely  from  siderable  distress  exists,  but  the  people  bear 

legal  disputes.    One  of  the  Keighley  guafdiaos  it  with  great  patience,  and  we  have  to-day 

complained  that  the  lawyers'  bills  for  that  uken  care  that  relief  is  afforded  at  once, 

town  the  last  year  wonW  not  be  much  less  amply,  and  satisfactorily.    The  people,  when 

than  500/."  left  to  themselves,  are  patient,  obedient  to  the 

The  hon.  Member  asked  me  questions  ^^^»  exemplary  in  their  conduct;  it  is  only 

with  legard  to  the  Keighley  Union,  and  I  ?^hen  acting  under  excitement  by  persons  not 

have  given  him  the  best  answer  I  could.  *»  deslitution-who  tell  them  thev  are  slaves 

The  hon.  Gentleman  also  mentioned  that  Z^JV.l  '*' '^"^'I^^'k  "  '^V  'i^ZZ'^'lJ 

,.  -           .                           ^    ....  1    .1.  ^hey  are  oppressed  by  srievous  wrongs — and 

rdief  was  pen-^  was  unfortunately  he  jj  (,  only  ^ross  tyrainy  which  refus^  them 

caae-in  the  neighbourhood  of  Keighley  reUef  when  they  ask  it;  it  is,  in  short,  men 

within  the  last  fortnight,  aided  by  the  of  a  higher  station,  wlio,  raising  up  in  the 

presence  of  a  body  of  cavalry.     Now  I  am  people's  minds  unlawful  and  unreasonable  ex- 

free  to  state  to  the  House,  that  in  the  pecutions,  produce  the  dangers  and  incon- 

district  in  question,  where  very  great  dis-  leniences  of  which  I  have  spoken." 

tress  undoubtedly  prevails,  there  has  been  It  was  not  my  intention  to  have  ad- 

an  extreme  difficulty  within  the  last  month  dressed  the    House  at   this  period,   but 

in  carrying  the  Poor-law  into  effect.    But  having  heard  a  gentleman  for  whom   I 

in  regard  to  this  subject,  I  am  not  now  entertain    very    high   respect    spoken   of 

about  to  cite  the  information  furnished  by  in  a   violent  and  most  unjust  manner,  I 

the  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioners,  but  was  induced  to  rise;    and   now,    being 

that  received  from  another  party.     In  say-  on  my  legs,  I  will  take  the  opportunity 

ing  thb,  I  beg  it  to  be  understood  that  I  of  shortly  pointing  out  what  has  hitherto 

am  not,  for  a  moment,  disposed  in  the  least  been  overlooked  m   the  discussbn  which 

d^ree  to  disparage  those  gentlemen,  on  has  taken  place.      I   beg  to  remind  hon. 

whose  reports  I,  for  one,  speaking  from  ex-  Gentlemen,  however,  that  we  are  not  now 

perience,  am  ever  ready  to  rely  with  con-  discussing  the   details  of  the  bill  which 

fidence.    They  are  not  gentlemen  nomi-  are  for  the  committee.    My  hon.  friend 

nated  by  me,  or  in  any  way  ooonected  with  the  Member  for  Dvoitwich  has  complained 
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of  the  abtenoe  of  certain  daoaes.    In  his 
admirable  speech  he  pointed  out  many  rea- 
■oni  why  this  bill  ought  to  be  read  a 
■eoond  time,  and  in  the  main  he  approved 
of  it.     But  he  also,  anticipating  the  duty 
of  the  committee,  urged  upon  the  House  the 
propriety  of  adopting  certain  rating  clauses. 
I  hare  already  itat^  that  I  purposely  ex- 
cluded all  such  clauses ;   I  think  the  bill, 
as  it  is,  is  quite  sufficiently  laden  with 
matter,  and  will  give  the   House  quite 
enough   subject  for    consideration,    inde- 
pendent of  the  subject  of  rating;  but  I 
have  also  stated,  that  if  it  should  then 
still  be  my  doty  officially  to  discharge  the 
functions  now  imposed  on  me,  I  shall  con- 
sider it  indispensable,  at  an  early  period 
of  the  next  Session,  to  bring  forward  a 
measure  dealing  with  the  whole  question 
of  settlement  and  rating,  as  essential  to 
the    full    carrying    out    of    the    system. 
Again,  the  hon.  and  gallant  Commodore 
opposite,  who,  I  am  surprised  to  hear,  is 
going  to  vote  against  the  second  reading, 
after  the  evidence  he  has  given  of  the 
satisfactory  working  of  the  plan  in  the 
union  widi  which  he  is  connected,  com- 
plained of  certain  clauses  in  the  bill  which 
have  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  bas- 
tard children  by  their  putative  fathers ;  a 
matter  no  doubt  well  worthy  of  consider- 
ation, but  which  will  come  properly  before 
the  House  when  in  committee.     The  hon. 
Member  for  Macclesfield  also  complains  of 
the  siae  of  the  unions.    I  have  endeavoured 
to  deal  with  that  question.     1  may  not 
have  done  so  in  a  manner  that  will  be 
satisfactory  to  the  House,  but  it  will  be  a 
matter  for  the  oonnderation  of  the  House 
in  committee  whether  a  better  mode  can 
be  devised  than  that  which  I  have  pro- 
posed.    Then,  again,  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  who  seconded  the  motion  that 
is  made  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  complains 
of  the  bill  as  far  as  relates  to  the  Gilbert 
unions.     (^Captain  Pechell :    I  object  to 
the  whole.]]    And  who  are  the  two  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  have  moved  and  seconded 
the  rejection  of  this  bill?     I  speak  with 
the  utmost  respect  for  the  hon.  Member 
iar  Rochdale.      I  should  be  ashamed  not 
to  say  that,  although  an  Irish  gentleman, 
he  was  fully  able  to  deal  with  every  sub- 
ject of  legidation,  but  as  an  Irish  gentle* 
man  the  hon.  Member  can  not  be  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  wotking  of  the 
measure;  and,  by  a  strange  coincidence, 
lie  is  the  representative  of  one  of   the 
asaau&cturing  towns  of  large  size  which 
not  under  the  operation  of  this  law. 


Who  is  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  seconds 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  the 
Member  for  Rochdale?  Why,  he  is  the 
representative  of  a  town  which  is  governed 
under  a  local  act,  and  which  has  hitherto 
had  no  experience  of  the  woriung  of  the 
present  law.  Now,  ^)eaking  generally,  I 
must  say  that  those  who  have  had  the 
longest  experience  of  the  present  law  will 
be  amongst  those  who  are  in  the  main  the 
best  and  firmest  supporters  of  this  measure. 
I  am  prepared  practically  to  admit  that  the 
point  to  be  considered  upon  the  second 
reading  of  this  bill  is  chiefly  centered  in 
this  short  question — ''Will  you,  or  will 
you  not,  continue  the  control  of  the  central 
commission  ?"  — -  Every  other  question  may 
be  regarded  as  a  question  of  detaiL  I  will 
moreover  add,  that  the  bill  is  so  framed 
that  after  the  House  shall  have  agreed  to 
continue  the  commission,  all  the  other 
clauses  are,  I  think  I  might  almost  say 
without  any  exception,  clauses  which  miti- 
gate the  rigour  of  the  existing  law.  With- 
out a  single  exception  they  are  either 
clauses  of  mitigation,  or  clauses  which  may 
be  made  so  to  a  very  great  extent.  I  beg 
the  House  not  to  forget  this,  that  you 
may  defeat  the  continuance  of  the  com- 
mission, but  that  if  you  do  so,  the  efibct 
will  be  to  put  an  end  to  control  and  intro* 
duce  confusion  j  and  having  introduced 
confusion  you  will  not  be  likely  to  miti- 

Ste  the  law.  I  shall  now  state  to  the 
ouse  two  or  three  reasons  in  support 
of  the  main  principles  of  this  bill.  Its 
object  first  of  all  is  to  bring  into  generd 
operation  cradually,  and  therefore  safely, 
a  great  alteration  in  the  system  of  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  If  you  do  not  proceed 
by  some  such  control  as  it  enacts  in  imnie* 
diate  connexion  with  the  Executive  Go« 
vemment,  you  must  legislate  brevi  maim 
upon  some  general  principle,  and  the  cir^ 
cumstances  in  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  are  so  different  in  different  quarters 
— I  had  almost  said  so  opposite — diat  any 
such  general  enactment,  not  proceeding 
upon  experience,  and  not  considered  with 
due  caution,  would  be  dangerous  in  the 
extreme.  I  say  that  you  can  devise  n<> 
means  so  good  as  this  central  commission ; 
and  when  hon.  Gentlemen  come  to  talk  or 
remedies,  they  really  propose  something 
so  very  like  this  commission,  that  it  is 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  it  What 
said  the  hon.  MemW  for  Rochdale?  Why, 
that  he  should  like  to  have  a  perambu- 
latory  commission.  He  objects  to  a  cen- 
tral control,    but  he  iVkvoka   )^«)l  xIkmx^ 
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should  be  cammissioneTS  who  would  go 
drcuit,  which,  under  another  name,  is 
nothing  hut  the  assistant- commiMioners 
without  the  central  control.  What  does 
the  hon.  Member  for  Macclesfield  propose? 
He  proposes  to  have,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
bctoiy  commission,  district  commissioners, 
which  under  another  name  is  but  the  sue- 
gestion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale 
•-^lamely,  assistant-commission  era,  onlj 
uncontrdled  h^  a  central  commission.  I 
now  pass  to  my  second  reason  for  support- 
ing a  central  controL  I  assert  what  has 
been  proved  hy  experience,  that  what  may 
be  found  to  be  injurious  in  one  union  may, 
through  the  central  government,  be  in- 
stantly stopped  in  every  union  throughout 
the  kingdom.  This,  I  aay,  u  an  immense 
idvaotage,  and  an  advantage  which  can 
only  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  central 
management  in  connexion  with  and  under 
the  control  of  the  Executive  Government. 
My  third  reason  is,  that  for  every  act  of 
an  illegal  character  for  which  this  author- 
ity is  responuble,  they  can  be  promptly 
brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  su- 
preme courts  of  law  in  this  country.  It 
is  vain,  therefore,  to  say,  that  those  com- 
miadoners  are  not  a  respootible  body.  They 
are  bound  to  administer  the  law  as  it  is 
enacted,  and  if  they  should  be  guilty  of 
the  slightest  infraction  of  that  law,  they 
can  be  made  renKtnsihle  for  it  before  the 
supreme  tribunal*  of  the  land.  It  is  im- 
ponible  to  legislate  upon  the  minute  de- 
tails of  a  measure  of  this  kind,  the  regula- 
tions of  the  workhouse,  the  dietary  of  its 
inmates,  and  all  those  minute  particulars 
on  whidi  in  the  main  the  useful  execution 
of  the  law  depends ;  and  it  would  be  still 
more  imposmble  for  the  Executive,  without 
a  commiasion  of  this  kind  and  controlled 
by  tbem,  safely  or  beneficially  to  carry  the 
law  into  operation.  My  lost  and  stroDgest 
reason,  which  I  have  illustrated  by  a  re- 
cent spedmeo  of  the  results  that  ensued 
iWnn  Uie  appearance  of  magistrates  in  the 
Keiffhley  union,  and  that  is  only  one  in- 
stance amongst  hundreds  of  what  took 
place  when  the  country  generally  was 
under  the  control  of  the  magistracy  ; — my 
last  reason  is  that,  if  you  remove  the  cen- 
tral authority,  you  must  revert  to  that 
local  authority  of  the  magistracy,  and,  with 
the  return  of  that  control  of  the  local 
magistratei,  I  am  certain  you  will  open 
those  floodgates  which  will  let  in  upon  the 
country  aU  the  abusea  which  it  is  the 
object  of  the  law  to  put  an  end  to ;  and 
I  am  also  certain  that  the  lecotid  condition 
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of  the  labouring  classes  under  such  a  change 
will,  if  possible,  he  worse  than  the  first. 
Upon  the  most  conscientious  and  guarded 
view  which  1  have  been  able  to  give  to  the 
subject,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  original 
enactment  in  the  main  is  right,  and  be- 
lieving it  to  be  right  I  feel  perfectly  re- 
gardless of  any  imputations  that  may  be 
cast  upon  myself  individually,  or  upon  the 
motives  by  which  I  am  governed,  and  I 
should  betray  my  duty  if  I  for  one  moment 
heatated  to  urge  upon  the  House  the 
second  reading  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Ferrand,  in  explanation,  wished  to 
say,  as  a  magistrate  of  the  Keighley  Union, 
as  chairman  of  a  board  or  guardians,  and 
as  a  Member  of  that  House,  that  that 
report  of  the  Poor-law  commissioners  was 
grossly  unfounded. 

Mr.  S.  Worlley  said,  that  the  House 
was  now  called  upon  lodecide  what  might 
be  considered  the  main  principle  of  the 
bill,  namely,  whether  the  Poor-law  system 
of  this  country  should  be  for  the  future  as 
it  bad  been  for  some  time  past,  submitted 
to  a  central  superintendence ;  and  in  briefly 
expressing  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  he 
was  anxious  to  show  that  he  was  prepared 
to  the  fullest  extent  to  act  up  to  any  pro- 
fession that  be,  at  least,  bad  made  upon 
the  hustings.  He  might  have  been  sup- 
posed to  have  proclaimed  strong  opinions 
upon  this  subject.  He  certainly  had  pro- 
claimed decisive  opinions,  founded  upon 
strong  convictions,  but  he  had  never 
thought  it  necessary,  nor  should  be  on  the 
present  occasion  deem  tt  necessary,  to 
express  those  decided  opinions  in  a  man- 
ner likely  to  prove  inflammatory,  or  to 
cast  reflections  upon  others,  because  their 
opinions  happened  to  diSer  from  bis  own. 
He  must  observe,  that  be  did  not  think 
such  a  course  was  conducive  to  the  good 
if  the  cause  they  had  in  hand ;  and  he 
should  belie  bis  conviction,  if  he  were 
to  say,  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Home  Department,  the  Poor- 
commissioners,  and  the  assistant- 
commissioners  themselves,  were  what  they 
had  been  represented  to  be — tyrants  and 
demons.  He  believed  no  such  thing.  He 
differed  widely  and  strongly  from  those  in- 
dividuals who  used  such  language,  and  he 
conceived  ihey  were  taking  a  mistaken  view 
of  the  qoestion.  They  might  be  pursuing 
that  plan  which  they  considered  conducive 
to  the  inierestsof  the  lower  classes.butlbej 
»ere  not  on  that  account  entitled  to  im- 
pute raotivei  to  the  conduct  of  othen. 
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With  respect  to  the  immediate  question 
before  the  House,  he  was  prepared  to  take 
it  upon  the  footing  upon  which  the  right 
hon.   Baronet    had    placed  it, — namely, 
whether  the  administration  of  the  Poor- 
law  in  this  country  should  be  for  the  future 
submitted  to  the  control  of  a  central  com- 
mission ?    He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  it  would  be  quite  consistent  for  any 
hon.  Member  who  thought  with  him  that 
it  was  absolutely  impossible — that,  in  a 
legislative  sense,  it  was  perfectly  imprac- 
ticable to  sweep  away  the  system  under 
which  the  Poor-law  was  at  present  admi- 
nistered, to  admit  the  second  reading  of 
this  bill,  and  endeavour  so  to  alter  it  in 
committee  as  to  adapt  it  to  his  own  views. 
The  bill  proposed  to  continue  the  commis- 
sion for  a  limited  period,  and  further  to 
amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  poor  of 
England.     Now,  he  was  prepared  to  ad- 
mit, as  on  all  occasions  he  had  admitted, 
that  it  woold  be  almost  impracticable,  and 
if  practicable,  impolitic,  to  suffer  this  Poor- 
law  commission  to  expire  at  the  present 
moment.    He  had  always  contended,  too, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  repeal  the 
Poor-law  Act  as  it  at  present  stood ;  but 
that  did  not  preclude  him  from  entertain- 
ing the  strongest  objection  to  the  principle 
and  views  upon  which  this  bill  had  been 
brought  into  the  House ;  because,  although 
be  might  be  justified  in  saying,  that  he 
shoold  now  vote  for  the  bill,  and  look  to 
the  committee  for  that  limitation  to  the 
period  of  the  commission  which  he  desired 
to  see  effected,  still  he  thought,  that  in 
considering  and  making  up  their  minds 
opon  the  subject,  they  were  bound  to  be 
guided,  not  merely  by  the  letter  of  the 
bill  itself,  but  by  the  language  with  which 
it  was  introduced,  by  the  principle  it  went 
to  continue,  and  by  the  prospects  which 
were  held  out  by  the  Minister  from  whom 
it  proceeded.     Under  these  circumstances 
what  did  he  find?  That  reasons  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  deemed   insuperable 
bad  been  advanced  by  him  in  favour  of  a 
superintending  control.     He  was,  there- 
fore, bound    to  consider  whether,  if  he 
▼oted  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 
he  thereby  pledged  himself  to  an  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  expediency  of  continuing 
SQch  control  in  the  abstract  sense;   be- 
cause that  was  a  principle  to  which  he 
never  could  give  his  consent.   He  thought 
that  the  commission  might  be  justified  by 
an  emergency,  but  that  its  existence  should 
not  be  prolonged  one  moment  beyond  that 
VOL.LXIV.    iJX} 


emergency.    He  was  aware,  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  abuses  had  become 
so  interwoven  with  society  as  to  render  a 
strong  and  decisive  remedy  indispensable ; 
and  so  far  as  those  parts  of  the  country, 
and  those  abuses  were  concerned,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  admitting,  that  it  might 
have  been  necessary  to  invest  somewhere 
an  authority  such  as  that  possessed  by  the 
Poor-law    commissioners.      But  he  was 
not,  therefore,  compelled  to  admit,  that 
body  having  been  constituted,  that  they 
were  to  forget  its  origin,  to  forget  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  had  been  created, 
and  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  perma- 
nent continuance  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  body 
which  was  in  entire  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution.     He  was  aware, 
that  arbitrary  acts,  such  as  the  suspension 
of  the  habeas  corpus  and  the  Coercion 
Bill,  had  been  resorted  to  by  the  execu- 
tive for  express  purpose  of  meeting  certain 
cases;  but  in  all  instances  they  had  been 
regarded  and  treated  as  only  temporary. 
He  repeated,  therefore,  that  although  he 
might  think  it  necessary  to  submit  to  the 
continuance  of  such  an  authority  as  they 
had  now  to  deal  with,  an  authority  em- 
powered to  issue  statutes  and  laws  for  the 
purposes  of  effecting  a  reformation  of  cer- 
tain abuses — although  he  might  think  it 
right  to  submit  to  it  with  a  view  to  the  exi- 
gencies upon  which  it  was  first  established, 
he  could  not  be  thereby  bound — he  was 
not  thereby  bound — to  regard  it  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try. When  the  question  was  last  discussed, 
some  hon.  Grentlemen  who  thought  that 
this  commission  could  not  be  dispensed 
with,  said,   that   a   board  of  guardians 
having  had  the  question  referred  to  them, 
at  once  avowed  that  this  superintendence 
was  necessary;  stating,  that  if  deprived 
of  the  assistance  it  afforded,  it  would  be 
driven  into  abuses  which  their  own  convic- 
tion  would  induce  them,  if  possible,  to 
avoid.     But  he  held  that  to  be  no  reason 
whatever,  if  they  looked  to  the  more  per- 
manent view  of  the  question,  and  to  what 
ought  to  be  the  object  of  a  Legislature  in 
providing  a  machinery  for  the  management 
of  a  great  system.    Were  they  to  assume, 
that  in  all  future  times  those  natural  es- 
tablished functionaries  in  whom  that  ma« 
chinery  was  to  be  found  were  incapable  of 
performing  their  functions?  He  considered 
that  it  should  be  the  object  of  the  Legisla- 
ture gradually,  but  as  certainly  as  possible, 
to  adapt  the  system  lo  XVxeeiL\^\A\\%m^OcCv-^ 
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liery,  and  so  guide  and  instruct  those  by 
whom  it  ought  to  be  administered,  that  they 
should  meet  the  responsibility  placed  upoti 
them  by  their  position  in  society,  and  so 
bring  about  a  mutual  state  of  things  by 
leaving  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  those 
to  whom  it  properly  belonged,— namely, 
the  local  authorities.     In  looking  through 
this  bill,   he  observed,  that  it   was  not 
without    improvements  on    the    existing 
law.     He  might  refer  particularly  to  that 
by  which  sick  persons  were  entitled  to 
relief  wherever  they  were  resident  at  the 
time  for  a  period  of  six  weeks,  thereby 
getting  rid  of  the  sufiertng  and  inconve- 
nience attending  the  removal  of  persons  to 
their  own  parishes.    This  he  looked  upon 
as  a  great  improvement.     There  were  also 
others,  that  for  instance  relating  to  ap- 
prentices, but  he  would  not  trouble  the 
House  by  dwelling  on  these  points.    The 
Poor-law  commissioners,  whose  power  it 
was  proposed  by  this  measure  to  continue, 
ontheoneftide,had  been  abused  and  reviled, 
as  having  mismanaged  and  abused  the  trust 
confided  to  them:  whilst  on  the  other  hand, 
they  had  been  highly  praised  for  their  wise 
and  judicious  conduct.  He  confessed,  that 
be  thought  the  commissioners  had  been 
placed   in  a  position  involving  the  per- 
formance of  very  disagreeable  duties,  but 
at  the  same  time,  he  could  not  but  give 
them  every  credit  for  discharging  those  du- 
ties with  considerable  wisdom,  judgment, 
and  good  sense.     He  must  object,  how- 
ever, and  that  in  the  strongest  manner,  to 
the  scheme  upon   which  they  had  con- 
structed the  unions.     He  did  not  pretend 
to  be  so  well  acquainted  as  other  hon. 
Members  with  the  particular  union  which 
had  been  so  frequently  referred  to  that 
evening ;  but  when  they  were  told  of  the 
abuses  which   existed  in  that  onion,  let 
them  not  forget  that  those  very  abuses 
were  formerly  charged  upon  the  old  law, 
and  that  they  were  still  said  to  exist  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  ever  under  the  new 

2 stem,  despite  the  emendations  which 
at  system  professed  to  introduce.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  must  well  know  that 
tl^re  must  be  great  differences  In  the 
execution  of  the  law,  from  the  manner 
in  which  different  unions  were  con* 
stmcted.  He  must  know  that  size  and 
other  circumstances  obliged  the  iohabit- 
ants  not  un frequently  to  resort  to  expe- 
dients to  get  rid  of  the  many  inconve- 
niences to  which  they  were  subjected. 
Indftd,  the  fact  itself  was  admitted  in  this 


very  bill,  for  a  clause  was  introduced  to 
divide  the  districts,  and  so  to  obviate  the 
inconveniences  at  present  existing.     So 
far  the  clause  was  an  admission  of  the 
extent  of  the  evil ;   but,  on   the  other 
hand,  he  feared  it  would  prove  anything 
but  a  remedy  for  the  evil  really  existing. 
He  would  not,  however,  detain  the  Hoii?e 
any  longer.     He  could  entirely  wish  that, 
looking  to  the  very  imperfect  applicability 
of  the  Poor-law  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
country,  the  Government  should  re-con- 
sider the  principles  on  which  they  called 
upon  the  House  to  pass  the  second  read- 
ing.    He  also  thought  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  House  to  look  to  the  period  when  it 
might  be  within  its  power  to  restore  the 
administration  of  local  government  to  its 
former  footing.     He  did  not  mean  to  re- 
store   the    local    administration    to    the 
smaller  parishes— he  did  not  think  that 
was  necessary;  but  to  give  a  power  of 
local  government  in  cases  where   such 
power  could  be  advantageously  adminis- 
tered.    In  fact,  in  his  opinion,  local  go- 
vernment was  one  of  the  safest  of  our 
institutions:  and  nothing  should  be  al- 
lowed  to  interfere  extensively  with   the 
operation  of  that  salutary  system.     They 
might  get  more  accuracy — they  might  get 
more  punctuality  under  a  central  govern- 
ment— but  those  advantages  were,  in  his 
opinion,  dearly  bought  by  the  entire  de- 
struction of  the  habits  of  self-government 
which  had  prevailed  for  ages  among  the 
people,  and  which  they  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  their  social 
policy  ;  and  if  the  House  were  still  to  act 
on  the  general  principle— if  they  were  de- 
termined to  carry  out  to  their  full  extent 
the  views  embodied  in  this  bill — yet  he 
would  plead  for  his  own  district — yet  he 
would  ask  the  House  to  consider  the  wide 
and  undeniable  distinction  between  that 
part  and  other  portions  of  the  country  to 
which  the  system  was  at  first  adapted  ; 
and  yet  he  woukl  ask  them  to  let  him 
enjoy  the  hope  that  the  time  was  not  far 
distant  when  they  might  obtain  the  man- 
agement of  their  own  concerns. 

Colonel  Wood  did  not  exactly  compre- 
hend the  tenor  of  the  argument  used  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  who  had 
just  sat  down.  He  understood  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  to  state  that  he  did 
not  desire  the  central  commission  should 
be  immediately  done  away  with.  But  the 
commission  terminated  on  the  3 1st  of 
Joly,and  therefore  if  tbe  hon.  and  learned 
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Gentleman  did  not  want  to  give  this  bill 
a  second  reading,  how  would  he  prevent 
the  commission  from  expiring  ?  He  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Member  that  it  was  not  de- 
sirable to  do  away  with  local  jurisdiction, 
and  he  also  coincided  in  very  much  that 
had  fallen  from   the  gallant  Officer  oppo- 
site, though  he  certainly  did  not  see  hnw 
he  could  introduce  amendments  into  the 
bill  if  he  did  not  permit  it  to  go  into  com- 
mitiee.     For  his  own  part  he  thought  it 
would  be  very  advisable  to  divide  the  bill, 
and  to  pass  forthwith  the  first  five  clauses, 
which  would  continue  the  powers  of  the 
commissioners  for  a  limited  time — not  so 
long  as  6ve  years — and  they  could  then  go 
into  the  whole  of  the  general  question 
next  Session,    without  any    difficulty  or 
chance  of  obstruction.     As  it  was  not  the 
fashion  that  night  to  touch  upon  the  de- 
tails of  the  measure,  he  would  say  nothing 
more  respecting  it  than  that  there  were 
macy  parts  of  the  bill  to  which  he  had 
very  strong  objections.     He  objected  to 
the  proposed   formation    of   educational 
establishments.    If  the  Poor-law  commis- 
sioners were  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
schools,  they  ought  already  to  have  erected 
them  in  connexion  with  the  union  work- 
houses. Upwards  of  two  millions  of  money 
had  been  expended  upon  those  buildings  ; 
and  he  must  say  that  the  commissioners 
having  neglected  to  build  tbein  .schools, 
he  thought  it  was  too  much  to  ask  (hat 
they  should  be  called  upon  to  make  a  fur- 
ther outlay  for  such  a  purpose.     Besides, 
he  entirely  supported  the  principle  of  go'od 
parochial  schools,  somewhat  on  the  plan 
proposed    bj    Mr*  Whitbread    in    I806, 
which  had  been  found  to  answer  every 
object    designed  and   expected  from   it. 
There  were  other  clauses  to  which  he  had 
great  objections,  particularly  that  which 
made  the  castial  poor  of  one  parish  charge, 
able  upon  the  whole  union.    He  felt,  how- 
ever,  tnat  this  was  not  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  these  details,  and  be  would,^  there- 
fore, content   himself  with  saying  that, 
entering  bis  protest  against  these  clauses, 
he  should   give  his  vote   for  the  second 
reading,  with  a  view  to  amend  the  bill  in 
committee. 

Mr.  Liddetl  did  not  suppose  the  House 
would  divide  that  night,  but  he  would 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which 
offered  lo  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
bfli  tinder  consideration.  And,  first,  he 
must  say,  that,  a<>:reeing  with  the  non. 
Member   for  the  West   Kiditig,    he  yet 


found   it   quite    impossible    to  go  along 
with  him  in  his  vote.     He  felt  perfectly 
convinced   that   time  ought  to   be  given 
to    arrange    the  affairs   of   the   commis- 
sion, even  if  they  felt  inclined  to  dissolve 
it^  and  therefore  he  should  offer  no  op- 
position to  the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 
but   would   reserve   a   power  to  support 
any  amendments  he  pleased  in  committee, 
or  to  vote  against  the  bill  on  the  third 
reading,   if  those  amendments  were   not 
satisfactory.     But  apart  from  this  consi- 
deration^ he  should  also  base  his  vote  on 
hts  estimate  of  the  language  used  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough.     It  was 
impossible  to   hear  that  hon.  Member's 
speech  without  feeling  that  he  was  per- 
fectly sincere,  yet  he  must  say,  that  he 
thought  he  had  spoken  that  night  with 
much  more  zeal  than  discretion,  and  with 
a    good    deal    of   over-wrought  feeling. 
When  that  hon.  Member  spoke  of  Dr. 
Kay,  he  could  not  help  remembering  the 
evidence  given  before  the  committee  on 
the  Poor-law  by  that  gentleman,  and  he 
certainly  could  not  find  it  possible  at  all 
to  agree  with  the  representation  made  of 
him  by  the  hon.  Gentleman.     That  hon. 
Member  had  implied,  that  a  delusion  had 
been   practised  by  the  commissioners  to 
produce  a  migration  from  the  agricultural 
to  the  manufacturing  districts.     Now,  he 
could  not  but  think,  that  at  the  time  that 
migration  took  place,  the  chief  cause  that 
o()erated  to  induce  it  was  the  very  natural 
one  of  a  demand  for  labour  in  one  district, 
and  a  falling  off  in  the  means  of  affording 
employment  in   another.     Any  one  who 
referred  to  the  evidence  given  before  the 
select  committee  on  the  Poor-law  in  1838 
would   6nd,   by   referring  to  Dr.    Kay's 
evidence,  at  question  4,644,  that  although 
it    was    true,    that    this    migration   was 
attended  with  much  subsequent  distress, 
aad  that  there  were   many  instances  of 
disappointment,  yet  certainly  there  was 
no  reason  to  charge  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, or  its  agents,  any  wilful  attempt  to 
practise  a  delusion  on  the  people.     He, 
believed,  there  was  nothing  more  in  this 
case  than  happened  too  often  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Irish  labourers  who  came  over 
to  England  at  harvest  time ;  and  although 
undoubtedly  there  was  a  great  change  of 
circumstances    and    situation,    and   very 
much  suffering  was  occasioned,  yet  it  was 
acknowledged,  that  the  results  were  o\^V^ 
in  a  natural  course  ot  evewV%.    V^\vV\  \^- 
spect  to  the  principVe  oi  V\\^  ^wVVv^nx'^^ 
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test,  he  entertained  many  strong;  objec- 
tions. He  thought  that,  in  the  first  place, 
it  was  impossible  that  it  could  at  all  times 
be  applied  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
where  it  was  out  of  the  question  that 
relief  could  be  afforded  in  the  workhouse 
to  all  the  destitute  poor.  He  also  felt 
there  was  a  much  better  test  than  any 
workhouse  test  or  labour  test — a  test 
which  no  Government,  or  Secretary  of 
State,  or  party,  either  in  that  House  or 
out  of  the  House,  would  properly  apply 
^-he  meant  the  test  of  character,  which 
could  only  be  applied  by  those  who  were 
on  the  spot  and  accustomed  to  the  admin- 
istration of  relief.  Certainly,  this  was  one 
of  the  proofs  of  the  greater  value  of  the 
local  over  the  general  board,  which  latter 
could  not  by  any  possibility  sympathise  so 
well  with  the  feelings  of  the  locality. 
The  object  of  the  law  should  be  to  benefit 
the  poor,  the  public,  and  the  rate-payer ; 
but  if  the  poor  were  not  so  well  taken 
care  of,  and  if  the  guardians  were  desirous 
of  getting  rid  of  a  perplexing  machinery, 
why  should  not  the  power  be  granted  of 
resolving  the  unions  into  the  original  pa- 
rochial control,  but  still  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  central  board?  This 
was  a  grievance  which  remote  unions 
might  well  complain  of,  but  it  might  be 
said,  that  the  particular  circumstances  of 
remote  unions  ought  not  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  a  general  measure.  Now, 
he  conceived  it  to  be  a  principle  of  the 
British  Constitution,  that  the  more  remote 
the  place  the  stronger  right  to  a  hearing. 
The  objection  would  equally  apply  to 
Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  North 
Wales.  He  was  astonished,  that  no  no- 
tice was  taken  in  the  bill  of  the  objections 
to  which  be  called  the  attention  of  the 
House,  more  especially  when  he  remem- 
bered the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net (Sir  J.  Graham)  in  1841,  from  which 
he  was  led  to  conclude,  that  if  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  came  into  power,  he  would 
use  his  best  energies  to  remedy  the  evils, 
the  existence  of  which  he  then  admitted. 
In  this  hope  he  was  disappointed.  There 
was  one  other  point,  namely,  that  relating 
to  the  bastardy  clause.  He,  admitted, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  present  bill, 
were  an  improvement  upon  the  former, 
but  be  objected  to  that  part  of  the  clause 
which  provided,  that  no  order  should  be 
made  except  for  relief  in  the  workhouse. 
With  respect  to  this  subject,  he  had  pro- 
cured  a  return  from  a  populous  town  in 


the  northern  district  of  the  county  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  represent,  and  he 
found  the  number  of  illegitimate  children 
to  be  as  follows:— In  1831,  they  were 
seven  ;  in  1832,  five;  in  1833,  seven ;  but 
after  the  New  Poor-law  passed,  the  num- 
ber increased,  and  in  1839,  they  were 
twelve;  in  1840,  eighteen  ;  and  in  1841, 
they  were  twenty-two.  This  was  a  point 
upon  which  he  felt  deeply,  having  seen 
such  grievous  injuries  ensue  from  it;  and 
he  knew  fathers  who  were  well  to  do, 
absolutely  refused  any  relief  to  their  ille- 
gitimate children.  He  should  also  op- 
pose any  attempt  at  an  arbitrary  suppres- 
sion of  the  Gilbert  Unions,  and  he  was 
of  opinion,  that  the  ingenious  arguments 
used  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  on 
this  point  cut  both  ways.  Though  he 
would  not  join  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Rochdale  in  his  present  motion,  he  should 
certainly  oppose  the  clause  which  related 
to  the  Gilbert  Unions.  He  hailed  with 
approbation  the  proposition  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  district  committees,  but  when 
the  subject  came  under  consideration  he 
would  move  an  extension  of  their  powers. 
The  House  divided,  on  the  question 
that  the  word  "  now"  stand  part  of  the 
question — A  yes  260;  Noes  61 :  Majority 
199. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
A'Court,  Capt. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Aldam,  W. 
Alford,  ViscU 
Allix,  J.  P 
Bailey,  J. 
Baillie,  Col. 
Baillie,  H.  J. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
Baraeby,  J. 
Barriogton,  Visct. 
Bateson,  R. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Beresford,  Major 
Berkeley,  hon.  C. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Berkeley,  hoo.  G.r. 
Bernal,  R. 
Bernard,  Visct. 
Blackburne,  J.  I. 
Blake,  M.J. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Botfield,  B. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Broad  ley,  H. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 


Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
BuUer,  C. 
Buller,  £. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Bunbury,  T. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Byng,  G. 
Campbell,  A. 
Cardwell,  £. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C. 
Charteris,  hon.  F. 
Chelsea,  Visct. 
Chetwode,  Sir  J. 
Cholmondeley,  hn.  H. 
Christie,  W.  D. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Clav,  Sir  W. 
Clayton,  R.  R. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Clivc,  hn.  R.  H. 
Codrington,  C.  W. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Collett,  W.  R. 
Coote,  Sir  C.  H. 
Corry,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Courtenav,  Lord 
Cow  per,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W,  G. 
Cripps,  W. 
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Darby,  G. 

Dawnay,  hon.  W.  H. 
DickiosoD,  F.  H. 
Dodd,  G. 
Douglas,  Sir  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  £. 
Douglas,  J.  D.  S. 
Dugdale,  W.  S. 
DuDcau,  G. 
DuDcombe,  hon.  A. 
East,  J.  B. 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Ellice,  rt.  hon.  £. 
Eliice,  E. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Emlyn,  Visct. 
Esroonde,  Sir  T. 
Estcourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Evans,  W. 
Farnbam,  E.  B. 
FeUowes,  E. 
Filmer,  Sir  E, 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Follett,  Sir  W.  W. 
Ffolliott,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
Forster,  M. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 
Gibson,  T.  M. 
Gill,  T. 

Gtadstone,rt.hn.W.E. 
Gladstone,  T. 
Glynne,  Sir  S.  R. 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt. 
Gordon,  Lord  F. 
Goring,  C. 

Goalburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Greene,  T. 
Gregory,  W.  H. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grimston,  Visct. 
Grogan,  £. 
Hamilton,  W.  J. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Hardinge,rt.hn.  SirIL 
Hawes,  B. 
Ileathcote,  G.  J. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Heneage,  E. 
Hepburn,  Sir  T.  B. 
Herbert,  hon.  S. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
Uobhouse,  rt.hn.Sir  J. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Holme8,hon.W.A'Ct. 
Hope,  bon.  C. 
Howaird,  Lord 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Howard,  Sir  R. 
Hughes,  W.  B« 
Homty  J, 


Hussey,  T. 
loglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
James,  W. 
Jerroyn,  Earl 
Jocelyn,  Visct. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Johnstone,  II. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Kemble,  U. 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lefroy,  A. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Leicester,  Earl  of 
Liddell,  hon.  H.  T. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  H.  H. 
Litton,  £. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lyall,  G. 

Macau  lay,  rt.hn.T.  B. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
M*Geachy,  F.  A. 
MTaggart,  Sir  J. 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Main  waring,  T. 
Manners,  J^ord  C.  S. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Marshall,  W. 
Martin,  J. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Meynell,  Capt. 
Miles,  W. 
Morgan,  O. 
Mundy,  £.  M. 
Murray,  C.  R.  S, 
Neeld,  J 

Nicboll,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Brien,  C. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Ord,  W. 
Packe,  C.  W, 
Pakington,  J.  S. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 
Pemberton,  T. 
Pendarves,  E.  W.  W. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Philips,  M. 
Plumridge,  Capt. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Ponsonby,  hon.C.F.C. 
Powell,  Col. 
Praed,  VV.  T. 
Pringle,  A. 
Protberoe,  £. 
Pusey,  P. 


Rae,  rt.  hon.  Sir  W. 
Rashleigh,  W. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rose,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Rous,  hon.  Capt. 
Rundle,  J. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  J.  D.  W. 
Ryder,  hon.  G.  D. 
Sandon,  Visct. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Shirley,  £.  J. 
Shirley,  £.  P. 
Smith,  A. 

Smith,  rt.  hon.  R:  V. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Sotheron,  T,  U.  S. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  W.  V. 
Stuart,  H. 
Stock,  Seijt. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Strutt,  E. 

Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thesiger,  F. 


Thompson,  Aid. 
Trench,  Sir  F.  W. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
TroUope,  Sir  J. 
Trotter,  J. 
Tufnell,  H. 
Turner,  E. 
Tumor,  C. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Vivian,  hon.  Capt. 
Waddington,  H.  S« 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watson,  W.  H. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
Whitmore,  T.  C. 
Winnington,  Sir  T.  E. 
Wodehouse,  £. 
Wood,  B. 
Wood,  Col. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Worsley,  Lord 
Wrighteon,  W.  B. 
Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Baring,  U« 
Fremantle,  Sir  T. 


List  oftlie  Noes. 


Ainsworth,  P. 
Attwood,  M. 
Baskerville,  T.  B.  M. 
Beckett,  W. 
Bernal,  Capt. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Cobden,  R. 
Cochrane,  A. 
Collins,  W. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Dash  wood,  G.  H. 
Denison,  E.  B. 
Drax,  J.  S.  W.  S,  E. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Duncombe,  hon.  O. 
Escott,  B. 

Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Feilden,  W. 
Fielden,  J. 
Ferrand,  W.  B. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  U. 
Gore,  M. 
Grant,  Sir  A.  C. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hampdeoi  R. 


Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Hardy,  J. 
Hawkes,  T. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hodgson,  F. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hollond,  R. 
Hornby,  J. 
James,  Sir  W.  C. 
Jervis,  J. 
Johnson,  Gen. 
Knight,  F.W. 
Lawson,  A. 
Leader,  J.  T. 
Marton,  G. 
Masterman,  J. 
Murphy,  F.  S. 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
O'Connell,  D. 
0'Connell,J. 
O'Conor,  Don 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
PoUington,  Visct. 
Richards,  R. 
Sibthorp,  CoU 
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Williams,  W. 
Wortley,  boa.  J.  S. 
Yorke,  H.  R. 


TELLERS. 

Crawford,  W.  S. 

Pechell,  Gipt. 
Maia  queatioa  agreed  to. 
Bill  read  a  second  time. 


Dean  Forest  Ecclesiaitical  Dis-        , ,  . 

for  the  bringing  I  Darby,  G. 


Bruce,  Lord  E. 
UullGr.SirJ.  Y. 
Carapbell,'A, 
Christie,  W.  D. 
Clire,  hon.  R.  H. 
Cockbum,tt.hn.SirG. 
.^,Lo,d 


TRiCTS.]     On  (he 

up  the  report  of  the  resolulii 

provision  for  the  amendmeot  of  cliapels, 

&c„  under  ihe  Dean  Forest  Ecclesiastical 

Districts  Bill, 

Mr.  T.Duncombe  denounced  (he  bill  at 
one  of  Ihe  grossest  ecclesiastJoa)  jobs.  The 
House  was  under  great  misapprehension 
as  to  its  real  powers  and  objects,  and 
therefore  it  was  absolutely  necessary  thai 
some  better  opportuniiy  should  be  afforded 
for  discutiins  ita  provisions.  It  was  no 
ioduccnienl  for  him  to  agree  to  accelerate 
the  bill  [hat  the  right  lion.  Berotiet  wished 
lo  proceed  with  the  Poor-law  in  committee 
on  Monday  neit.  He  did  not  wish  the 
Poor-law  carried ;  he  hoped  it  would  be 
rejected;  indeed,  he  did  nut  beliefe  iliat 
Minister  would  be  able  to  carry  it.  The 
opponents  of  that  bill  were  determined  to 
resist  it  clause  by  qiause,  and  if  necessary, 
line  by  line.  Unless,  therefore,  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  wished  to  amuse  them- 
selves by  going  into  the  lobby  and  return- 
ing night  after  night  unceasingly  for  the 
next  month,  they  had  better  at  once  with- 
draw the  bill.  He  certainly  should  op- 
pose Ihe  reception  of  this  report  unless 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  consented  to  tekti 
(he  nest  stage  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
evening,  when  a  full  discussion  might  bu 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  the  next  siege 
should  be  moved  before  12  o'clock. 

Report  received,  and  instruction  lo  the 
committee  ou  the  bill  to  make  provision 
accordingly,  was  agreed  to. 

Dean  Forest  Poor.]  On  the  motion 
for  the  third  reading  of  (he  Deao  Forest 
Poor  Bill, 

Mr.  G.  Berkeley  tnoved  that  it  be  read 
a  Ihird  time  that  day  three  months. 

The  House  divided,  on  the  question  thtil 
the  word  "  now"  stand  part  of  the  quBH- 
tion — Ayei  8*2  ;  Noes  21:  Majority  €1. 

LUtof  Ike  Ayes. 
Aldam,  W.  Bateion,  R. 

Banns,  hoD.  W.  B.         Bernard,  Visct. 
fiaraeby,  J.  Boldero,  11.  G. 

fiaskenille,  T.  B.  H.    Broiherton,  t. 


iDeni 

I  Desart,  Earl  of 

Dtekinion,  F.  11. 

Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 

Egetton,  Sir  P. 

Elio;.  Lord 

Rscott,  B. 

fitzroy,  Cspt. 

fuller,  A.  v.. 

Gill.T. 


Inglis,  Sir  R.  11. 
Jermyn,  £ar| 
Knatchbul1.rt.hn.SirE. 
Legii,  a.  C. 
Leicester,  Eari  of 
IJneoln,  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  H.  H. 
Mackenzie,  W.  P. 
M'Geachy,  F.  A. 
Manners,  Lord  .1. 
Martin,  C.W. 
Meynell,  Capl. 
Morgan,  O. 
Morris,  D. 
Neeld,  J. 
Nicholl,  rt.  hn.J. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  II. 
Peel,  rt.hn.  Sir  U. 
Philip9,G.  It. 


UiadsloDe,rt.  ba.W.B.    Priogle,  A. 


Qlads 
Gordon,  lion.  Capt. 
Gore,  M. 

Goulburn,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Graham,  tt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Grogan,  E. 
Hamilton,  W.  J. 
Hardinge,Tl.hn.^iirll 
Hawea.B. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herbert,  lion.  S, 
llindley,  C. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hornby,  J. 
Howard,  P.  U. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Ingest  re,  Visct. 


Kasbleigh,  W. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Kyder.hnn.  G.  D. 
Sandon,  Visci. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sheppard.T. 
Sibihorp,  Col. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  IL 
SuKon,  hoD.  II.  M. 
Trolter,  J. 
Vescy,  hon.  T. 
\Vawn,.I.T. 
Young,  J. 


Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Fremanlle,  SirT. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Napier,  Sir  C. 
Parker,  J. 
Pechell,  Capl. 
Protheroe,  E. 
Villiera,  lior 
Wallace,  R, 
Wood,  B. 
Wowley,  Lord 
Yotke,  II.  R. 


C. 


Bernal,  Capt. 

Blake,  M.  J. 

Bow  ring.  Dr. 

Cobden,  IE. 

Drax,  J.S.  W.  S.E. 

Duke,  Sir  J. 

Duncombe,  T. 

GibsoD.T.M. 

Hume,  J. 

Leader,  J.  T. 

UTaggan,  Sir  J.  Berkeley,  G. 

Uarlin,  J.  Berkley,  C. 

Bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF    LOttDS, 
Saturday,  June  18,  ISAi. 

ru.]    BiLLt.     PHHir. -I^   LiTopool  Pour  I  Hu- 
ll cf  Twndditt^  Knuc. 

ud  iiBMd;— TiiUodi  (OiiTlioii'i)  EMUei  BiHnll 
nflc  IwkauRi  Kllmiivlin  Incloiuni  rBTy-lihdsD 

Bonugh-bridge  Itimd. 
deal   Hi  Buftl  A  ~  ~    "        -         - 
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RaUumys. 
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Cbfliliin)  t  PuniiluMiit  of  Dwth  (InlMd)t  CivU  BiU 
Decreet  (Irdand)}  Kingitowii  Marinen  Churdi;  Nor* 
them  Union  (NewouUe  and  Darlingtoo  Junction)  Rail- 
wif  I  Bristol  and  Oioueerter  Railway;  Warwiek  and 
Laamit^n  Union  Railway;  Vannouth  and  Norwich 
Railway;  Dundee  and  Arbroath  Railway;  Great  North 
of  EngUnd  RaUway  t  St  PMHp't  Bridge  (BiiatoDt  Forth 
•ad  Clyda  Navigallon ;  FavcnhMoa  Navigation  i  Binning- 
bam  and  Lirerpool  Cinal ;  GreeoodK  Harboun ;  Saun- 
denfoot  Harbour ;  Drogheda  Harbour ;  Warkworth  Har- 
bourt  Boaton  Harbour  (No.  S) ;  Boatan  Harbonr  (No.5); 
r\  rill  iMM  Harbour  i  South  Metropolitan  Gaa;  Brcntfind 
Gae  i  Camberwell  and  Peckham  Lifting  and  Improve- 
BMOt;  derfcenweU  Improvement;  Ely  Place  Improve- 
it;  Fleetwood  Impravencnt;  St.  Paneraa  Improve 
It;  Urerpool  Health  of  Town  and  Buildings  R^guln- 
tioo;  Lhrerpool  Borough  Courts;  Gravesend  Terrace  Pier; 
fliataaaid  Town  Pier ;  Tyne  Fidwries ;  Guarantee  So- 

*  cfety;  Cwm  Iran  Company;  Imperial  Insoranoe  Com* 
pony ;  Indemnity  Mutual  Aasuraaea  Company ;  City  of 
Glaigow  Life  Aasumnce  Company ;  New  Croes  Roads ; 
Dundalk  Road :  Slug  Roads;  Lineohi  Roads ;  Kington 
Roods ;  Church  Stretttm  and  lAWgdan  Rood ;  Markd 
Uarbonu^  and  Bmmpton  Road;  Bolton  and  West 
Hou^iton  Road;  Hinckley  Roads;  Leicester  and  Ashby. 
d»te-Zouch  Road;  HolyweU  RomiMi  Sir  John  CasiTf 
Charity  (Shawls)  Estate;  Yata  Inolosure;  Onnesby  In- 
ckaure;  Medboum  Indosure;  Gair's  Naturalisation. 

PsnTioRB  PaasawTBO.  From  tho  Town  of  Cambridge* 
fer  the  Couly  Cooria  BiU. 


Adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Saturday,  June  18,  1842. 

MiKirrak]  Nsw  Mbmmb.  Daniel  Henry  Farrell,  Esq., 
for  Athkme. 

BiJJA     FmbUe^^f^  Customs  (TariT). 
Pi  rmte.    »*•  Hawkers  Divorce. 
JbjwriAi.— Blackburn  and  Chorley  Road ;  Charterhouse 
Hoqpital  Estate. 

PBTmowa  PmnaniiTM).  From  Attoraeys  at  Hereford,  for 
the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Duty  on  their  Certificates.— 
From  Persons  interested  in  the  Pilcfaard  Fishery  near 
Fatanouth  Harbour,  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Tithe  on 
FWi.-'FMmi  HoUsrs  of  Lagan  Canal  Debentures,  against 
the  Lagan  Canal  Bill. 

Railways.]  On  the  Order  of  the  Day 
for  the  further  consideration  of  the  Rail- 
ways Bill  was  read. 

House  in  committee. 

Mr.  Hodgson  Hinde  moved  the  follow- 
ing clause : — 

''That  it  may  be  lawful  for  any  railway 
company  to  affix  a  printed  list  of  rates  and 
tolls  in  a  conspicuous  situation  within  every 
station-house  or  other  building  where  such 
rates  or  tolb  are  collected,  instead  of  affixing 
a  table  of  rates  and  tolls  painted  on  boards  to 
the  toU-houie  or  building;  and  that  such 
rates  or  tolb  shall  be  payable,  and  may 
be  demanded  and  taken  during  the  time  in 
wbich  such  printed  lists  are  affixed  as  afore- 
said, in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  autho- 
rised to  be  demanded  and  taken  during  the 
time  that  such  boards  shall  remain  so  affixed.'' 

Dr.  Bawring  thought  that  the  existing 
practice  affoided  the  greatest  security 
egeinst  inposttioD ;  and  that  the  present 


mode  of  affording  information  in  the  seve- 
ral toll  or  Stat  ion*  houses  on  railways  as  to 
the  rates  and  charges  made  by  the  railway 
company  was  more  conducive  to  the  pubu 
lie  advantage  and  convenience  than  that 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  Wallace  opposed  the  clause,  as  it 
was  calculated  to  open  the  door  to  the 
perpetration  of  fraud  and  imposition. 

Mr.  Gladstone f  after  a  few  words  from 
Mr.  Russell,  Dr.  Bowring,  and  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, opposed  the  motion.  The  object  of 
the  bill  before  the  House  was  to  make 
provision  for  the  public  safety.  The  pre- 
amble of  the  bill  showed  it  to  have  that 
object,  and  that  alone ;  and,  not  wishing 
to  alter  the  character  and  nature  of  the 
measure,  he  was  desirous  of  not  seeing  in- 
troduced into  it  provisions  which  were  not 
immediately  applicable  to  the  object  pro- 
fessed. He  had  no  particular  objection 
to  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  in 
other  respects,  but  he  thought  that  the 
consideration  of  such  provisions  and  of 
those  minute  details  would  be  better  left 
to  a  committee  up  stairs.  He  trusted, 
therefore,  that  this  clause  would  not  be 
passed. 

Mr.  Darby  thought,  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  clause  of  this  nature  into  the  bill 
would  be  objectionable,  as  it  had  no 
reference  to  the  object  stated  in  the 
preamble. 

The  committee  divided,  on  the  question 
that  the  clause  be  brought  up.— Ayes  5; 
Noes  107  :  Majority  102. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Berkeley,  hon.  C. 
Hardy,  J . 
Hodgson,  R. 
Lawson,  A. 


Layard,  Capt. 

TELLERS. 

Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Hinde,  J.  H. 


Mr.  R.  Palmer  then  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing clause : — 

''  And  be  it  enacted,  that  whenever  it  shall 
appear  to  the  Lords  of  the  said  committee, 
that  the  line  of  any  railway  is  carried  so  nearly 
parallel  to,  or  at  so  short  a  distance  from,  any 
turnpike  or  public  carriage  or  bridle  road,  as 
seriously  to  endanger  the  public  safety,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  Lords  of  the  said  committee 
to  call  on  the  directors  of  any  such  railway  to 
erect  and  maintain  a  sufficient  fence  between 
the  line  of  railway  and  any  such  turnpike, 
carriage,  or  bridle  road,  as  the  nature  ot  the 
case  may  require." 

Mr.  Gladstone  admitted  that  the  clause 
was  within  the  scope  of  the  bill^  but  K^ 
thought  he  should  be  ab\e  Xo  ^\%>\^^e  V\% 
hon.  Friend  not  to  ptw^  \1%    \ti  xVi^  ^i«aX 
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Western  Railway  Act,  and,  indeed,  in 
most  other  railway  acts,  provision  was 
made  to  enable  surveyors  of  roads  to  sum- 
mon the  proprietors,  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
before  two  justices,  and  such  two  justices 
were  empowered  to  adjudicate  in  the  mat- 
ter, so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  power  his 
hon.  Friend  wished  to  give  to  the  Lords  of 
the  committee  of  trade  was  already  pos- 
sessed by  the  justices,  who,  from  local 
knowledge,  must  be  much  more  competent 
to  decide  such  questions  than  the  Board 
of  Trade,  who  could  only  act  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  third  persons.  Although  the 
Board  of  Trade  possessed  no  compulsory 
power  in  cases  of  this  sort,  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  making  suggestions  to  the 
railway  companies,  and  as  those  sugges- 
tions had  always  been  attended  to,  he 
thought  it  better  to  leave  the  law  as  it 
stood. 

Mr.  Hindley  did  not  conceive  the  adop- 
tion of  the  clause  would  be  attended  with 
any  beneGt,  as  provision  was  already  made 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  C  Russell  could  confirm  the  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  to  the  readiness 
of  the  directors  of  the  several  railwav 
companies  to  attend  to,  and  comply  with 
the  suggestions  made  to  them  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  He  thought  that  the 
danger  arising  from  the  causes  adverted 
to  by  this  clause,  was  much  exaggerated. 

Clause  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Stafford  0*Brien  moved 

*'That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  lock  the  door 
of  any  railway  carriages  on  the  side  nearest 
to  those  stations  at  which  the  trains  shall  stop, 
to  which  such  carriages  beloog." 

He  trusted  that  he  should  not  be  op- 
posed in  moving  this  clause.  He  was 
decidedly  opposed  to  being  locked  in 
under  any  circumstances  whatever.  He 
thought  that  any  Member  who  voted 
against  this  resolution  deserved  to  be 
locked  up  in  a  railway  carriage  himself. 
Although  he  would  not  say  that  he  wished 
to  see  the  Government  locked  up  if  they 
opposed  his  motion,  still  he  thought  that 
they  would  deserve  to  experience  the  evil. 
If,  however,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
would  say  that  the  department  to  which 
he  belonged  could  compel  every  railway 
company  to  cease  locking  their  carriage 
doors  at  any  time  it  pleased,  without  the 
insertion  of  this  or  a  similar  clause,  he 
fn^oAf  coaaeat  to  withdraw  bit  motion ; 


but  unless  that  could  be  accomplished,  he 
thought  it  to  be  his  duty,  for  the  protec- 
tion and  safety  of  the  immense  mass  of 
people  who  travelled  by  railway,  to  press 
this  motion  to  a  division.  He  need  not 
refer  to  particular  cases  in  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  such  a  clause;  the  recent 
Paris  and  Versailles  case  must  live  in  the 
recollection  of  all ;  but  even  without  that 
example  of  the  destructive  consequences, 
he  thought  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one 
that  it  was  a  most  dangerous  thing,  and 
unattended  with  any  good  consequence, 
to  lock  the  doors  of  the  carriages.  He 
vthought  the  safety  of  the  public  was  con- 
cerned, and  that  this  matter  required  the 
particular  attention  of  the  House. 

Clause  brought  up  and  read.  On  the 
question  that  it  be  read  a  second  time, 

Mr.  C.  Russell  said,  that  in  the  Paris 
and  Versailles  case,  which  had  created  so 
much  consternation  in  the  minds  of  the 
public,  the  whole  of  the  carriages  were 
second-class  carriages,  where  the  whole  top 
sides  were  open ;  and  the  persons  inside, 
if  they  had  contemplated  danger,  might 
have  got  out  with  as  much  chance  of 
safety  by  those  openings  as  by  the  doors, 
if  they  had  been  unlocked.  He  was  op. 
posed  in  principle  to  a  clause  compelling 
railway  directors  to  allow  the  doors  of 
railway  carriages  to  remain  unlocked,  on 
the  ground  that  persons  travelling  by  rail- 
road with  the  doors  unlocked  would,  on 
the  slightest  alarm,  be  attempting  to  jump 
out,  and  thus  expose  themselves  to  immi- 
nent danger.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  paper 
containing  a  list  of  the  accidents  which 
had  occurred  on  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way, and  these  ran  '*  jumping  out  of 
carriage  whilst  train  in  motion,"  attempt- 
ing to  g^t  into  carriage  whilst  train  in  mo- 
tion,'* &c.,  whilst  not  one  accident  had  yet 
occurred  on  that  railway  whilst  the  doors 
were  locked,  which  would  not  have  occurred 
if  the  doors  had  been  unlocked.  Had  the 
plan  of  locking  the  doors  of  railway  car. 
riages  been  adopted  from  the  first,  they 
might  even  at  that  day  have  had  the 
late  lamented  Mr.  Huskisson  assisting  them 
with  his  splendid  talents.  He  was  satis- 
fied, after  the  most  mature  consideration 
which  he  could  give  to  the  subject,  that 
it  was  far  safer  to  lock  railway  carriage 
doors  than  to  leave  them  open. 

Mr.  Gladstone  felt  called  upon  to  oppose 
the  clause,  on  the  ground  that  on  the  pre- 
sent limits  of  their  information  on  so  diffi- 
cult a  f  ubjecti  it  would  not  be  judicioui  to 
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make  a  legislative  enactment  on  the  sub- 
ject. After  what  had  fallen  from  both  the 
hon.  Oentlemen  on  this  subject,  he  felt 
that  there  were  two  sides  to  the  question 
— indeed  it  might  be  said  that  there  were 
foar  sides  to  the  question.  He  admitted 
that  he  thought  that  the  practice  of  leaving 
one  door  unlocked  having  been  adopted, 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  abandoned.  His 
bon.  Friend  who  moved  the  clause  and  a 
majority  of  the  House  had  a  strong  opinion 
as  to  the  propriety  of  a  particular  arrange- 
ment, but  the  question  before  the  House 
was  not  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  arrange- 
ment which  the  clause  would  provide  for, 
bat  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  make 
a  legal  enactment  to  that  effect.  The 
general  subject  was  verv  fully  discussed 
during  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  whe- 
ther it  would  be  proper  to  make  special 
prohibitions  by  legislative  enactment  in 
order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  circum- 
stances which  might  be  found  to  have 
produced  injurious  consequences,  and  it 
was  not  thought  advisable  to  enforce  such 
prohibitions  by  legal  enactment.  It  was 
thought  if,  instead  of  the  power  of  sugges- 
ting alterations  which  the  Board  of  Trade 
now  possesses,  they  were  to  give  a  com- 
pulsory power  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  relieving  the  di- 
rectors of  the  railways  of  too  much  respon- 
sibility. It  was  therefore  better  merely  to 
allow  the  power  of  suggesting  alterations 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  railways  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  he  should  say  that 
scarcely  a  single  instance  had  occurred  in 
which  such  a  suggestion  had  failed  on  the 
very  first  intimation  to  be  perfectly  suc- 
cessful in  procuring  the  attention  required. 
Id  this  instance  of  not  locking  both  doors 
the  very  first  suggestion  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  instantly  complied  with,  and  he 
did  not  believe  that  any  railway  directors 
could  think  of  continuing  the  former  sys- 
tem unless  the  opinion  which  the  public 
and  the  Parliament  now  hold  on  the  sub- 
ject of  locking  those  doors  experienced  a 
change.  He  did  not  ask  the  committee  to 
come  to  a  decision  on  the  abstract  merits 
of  the  argument,  but  on  the  expediency  of 
declining  to  entertain  the  present  clause. 
Now  there  was  railways  at  the  present 
moment  in  which  he  understood  that  both 
doors  were  locked.  The  case  he  alluded 
to  was  that  of  the  Greenwich  railway,  and 
be  believed  that  some  regulation  of  nearly 
aaimilar  kind  existed  on  the  Blackwall 
lailway.     He  had  heard  no  complaint  of  I 


the  practise  on  the  Greenwich  railway; 
on  the  contrary,  the  inspector  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  reported  rather  in  favour  of  the 
practice  as  a  balance  of  evils.  On  this 
railway  there  was  not  in  many  parts  suffi- 
cient space  for  persons  to  get  out  between 
the  railway  and  the  parapets,  which  were 
so  high  over  the  surrounding  ground  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  persons  to 
escape  over  them.  Persons,  therefore, 
getting  out  would  be  obliged  to  get  out 
upon  the  track  of  the  other  rail,  which,  in 
many  cases,  would  be  certain  death  to  a 
great  number  of  persons.  He  merely  men- 
tioned this  to  show  that  there  were  many 
particular  cases  which  Parliament  ought 
to  have  in  its  view  when  proceeding  to 
pass  a  bill  of  this  kind.  He  thought  that 
the  conclusion  to  which  the  House  came 
last  year  with  respect  to  the  inexpediency 
of  a  prohibitory  enactment,  was  a  wise 
conclusion,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that 
nothing  had  since  arisen  to  induce  Parlia- 
ment to  depart  from  its  former  determina- 
tion, with  respect  to  this  part  of  the 
question. 

Captain  Layard  thought,  that  it  had 
been  satisfactorily  shown,  that  the  lament- 
able extent  of  the  accident  that  had  oc- 
curred on  the  Paris  and  Versailles  railway 
was  not  attributable  to  locking  the  carriage 
doors,  as  it  appeared  that  the  persons 
might  have  escaped  as  readily  from  4he 
openings  of  the  second-class  carriages  as 
from  the  doors,  supposing  that  they  had 
been  unlocked.  He  was  in  favour  of  lock- 
ing the  door  of  carriages  on  railways,  in- 
asmuch as  he  thought  that  it  contributed 
on  the  whole  to  the  greater  safety  of 
the  public.  He  had'  lately  been  tra- 
velling on  the  line  to  Liverpool,  and  an 
accident  having  occurred,  the  passengers, 
finding  the  doors  of  the  carriages  open, 
leaped  out.  Now,  if  a  train  had  been 
passing  at  the  time,  the  most  serious  con* 
sequences  might  have  resulted. 

Mr.  H,  Baillie  Cochrane  recommended 
the  hon.  Member  for  Northamptonshire 
to  amend  his  motion,  so  as  to  ensure  both 
doors  of  a  railway  carriage  being  left 
open. 

Mr.  M,  Milnes  did  not  think  that  the 
best  course  that  could  be  adopted  was  to 
have  a  distinct  legislative  enactment  on 
a  subject  of  this  kind,  in  which  there  are 
so  many  technical  considerations  involved. 
As  public  opinion,  however,  was  so  strong 
and  decided  ou  ihe  malX^t,  \\.n9^*&  f^^%x 
that  something  m^aX  \^  eSecX^*    ^^ 
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believed,  that  it  was  necessary  th^t  a  com- 
pulsory power  should  be  givea  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  act  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind  on  its  own  responsibility.  He  was 
aware,  that  it  might  be  long  before  public 
opinion  got  to  the  ears  of  the  Government 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  greatest  abuses  might  be  perpe- 
trated. This,  however,  was  a  difficulty 
that  they  could  hardly  avoid.  His  own 
opinion  was,  that  his  right  hon.  Friend 
had  too  much  faith  in  railway  companies. 
He  should  vote  for  the  motion,  but  still 
he  would  much  rather  have  left  a  discre- 
tionary power  with  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Sir  R,  Peel  hoped,  that  hon.  Gentle- 
men would  not,  under  the  influence  of 
fear  in  consequence  of  the  late  lament- 
able accident  that  took  place  on  the 
Paris  and  Versailles  railroad,  press  for 
legislative  enactments  as  to  the  mode 
on  which  railways  should  be  conducted 
and  managed.  If  the  principle  were 
adopted  of  defining  by  legislation  what  the 
regulations  should  be  according  to  which 
railroads  should  be  conducted,  then,  on 
the  next  railroad  accident  occurring*  some 
Gentleman  would  come  forward  with  a 
new  clause,  with  the  view  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  an  accident,  and  so  it 
would  be  that  a  new  remedy  would  be 
proposed  on  the  occasion  of  any  accident. 
His.hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Reading, 
iudirectly  went  on  the  principle,  that  per- 
sons travelling  by  railroad  would  not  take 
care  of  themselves,  and,  therefore,  it  was 
necessary  to  lock  them  in  the  carriages. 
Now,  he  believed,  that  persons  who  tra- 
velled by  railroads,  as  persons  who  walked 
on  turnpike  roads,  were  the  best  guardians 
of  their  own  safety  ;  and  he  thought  that 
there  was  no  more  necessity  for  locking 
the  passengers  up  on  the  Great  Western 
than  on  the  Birmingham  railway  where 
the  practice  had  never  existed,  and  of  the 
absence  of  which  he  had  never  heard  any 
complaints.  He  thought  that  the  public 
might  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Id  the  course  of  the  evidence  given  before 
the  committee  of  railways  last  year,  Mr. 
Brunei  the  eminent  engineer,  showed  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  make  tbe  same 
legislative  enactments  applicable  to  all 
railroads.  For  instance,  with  regard  to 
the  speed  of  travelling,  it  was  proposed 
that  a  regulation  should  be  made  to  pre- 
vent travelling  on  railroads  at  more  than 
twenty-five  miles  an  hour.  The  distin- 
^viffbed  gentleman  to  whom  be  bad  alltt- 


ded,  clearly  showed  that  in  many  parts  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway  a  train  could 
safely  go  at  tbe  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour. 
The  committee,  after  a  roost  careful  and 
dbeliberate  exan^ination  of  the  subject,  came 
to  the  unanimous  determination  that  secu- 
rity to  the  public  would  be  best  insured  by 
giving  to  the  Board  of  Trade  a  power 
enabling  them  to  make  suggestions,  so  as 
in  fact  to  aggravate  the  respoosibihty  of 
railway  companies  in  case  their  recom- 
mendations were  not  attended  to.  He 
confessed  he  could  not  understand  the 
principle  of  locking  up  one  side  and  leav- 
ing the  other  open.  Suppose  the  carriages 
were  overturned  on  the  side  in  which  tbe 
doors  were  unlocked,  how  was  it  possible 
for  the  persons  within  to  get  out?  He 
repeated,  however,  that  he  did  not  think 
that  it  would  be  expedient  to  legislate  on 
the  subject,  but  that  by  far  the  best  course 
to  pursue  was,  to  let  public  opinion,  which 
generally  acted  in  the  right  direction,  ope- 
rate on  the  railway  companies,  and  be  had 
little  doubt  but  that  would  soon  set  the  mat- 
ter right.  If  there  should  happen  to  be  any 
old  ladies  or  ecclesiastics  who  were  so  ex- 
cessively timid  as  to  be  afraid  to  be  locked 
up  in  a  carriage,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
after  a  short  time  the  railway  directors  and 
those  persons  would  settle  the  matter  be- 
tween them.  He  believed  that  with  the 
greatest  security  the  nature  of  the  sugges- 
tions or  recommendations  to  be  made  to 
the  railway  companies  would  be  best 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
assisted  as  their  opinions  would  be  by  the 
advice  of  such  distinguished  officers  as 
Sir  Frederick  Smith  and  Colonel  Pasley. 

Mr.  Mark  Philips  admitted  that  there 
were  many  objections  to  minute  legislation 
on  subjects  of  this  nature,  but  he  objected 
from  the  very  first  to  the  practice  of  lock- 
ing up  passengers  in  railroad  carriages. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Reading,  in  justifi- 
cation of  tbe  practice,  stated  that  the  acci- 
dent which  deprived  this  country  of  one  of 
its  most  able  and  distinguished  statesman, 
was  entirely  attributable  to  tbe  not  locking 
the  doors  of  railroad  carriages.  The  hon. 
Member  should  remember  that  this  la- 
mentable accident  occurred  at  the  opening 
of  the  first  railroad  that  was  formed  in  this 
country,  and  that  it  arose  from  accidental 
circumstances,  having  reference  to  the 
position  of  the  carriages.  As  for  persons 
jumping  out  of  the  railroad  carriages,  on 
the  slightest  alarm,  he  did  not  believe  that 
there  was  any  more  risk  of  that  than  of 
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their  juinpiDg  overboard  from  steamers  on 
occasioDS  of  ilight  alarm.  As  a  test  o( 
public  opioiOD  on  (he  subject,  he  would 
Tecommend  the  directors  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  to  have  for  the  neit 
fortnight  in  each  train  a  certain  ttumber  of 
carriages  which  it  was  aonounced  were  lo 
be  locked  up,  an  equal  number  of  carriages 
with  one  door  locked,  and  a  like  number 
with  unlocked  doors;  and  within  that 
time  they  would  discover  what  was  public 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  he  had  little 
doubt  but  that  they  would  act  accordingly, 
and  decide  in  favour  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Escolt  did  not  think  lliat  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  spoke  last  was  a  fair  or 
impartial  witness  on  the  subject,  for  if  by 
chance  a  railroad  carriage  in  which  the 
hon.  Member  was  travelling  had  its  doors 
locked,  and  it  was  ovenamed,  be  would 
be  utterly  unable  to  get  out  of  the  window. 
He  should  vote  in  that  way  which  would 
give  the  most  unlimited  discretionary 
power  to  the  directors  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies to  make  such  regulations  as  they 
might  deem  essential  for  the  safety  and 
convenience  of  the  public;  and  be  should 
do  so  because  he  knew  that  tbey  had  the 
strongest  interest  to  give  way  to  public 
opinion,  and  to  promote  the  public  secu- 
rity and  accommodation. 

Mr.  MarkPhiiipi  admitted  thai  he  was 
Dot  like  the  boy  Jones,  able  to  get  in  and 
out  of  windows  with  facility.  He  had  rode 
in  a  common  stage  coach,  and  had  been 
placed  in  the  unfortunate  position  alluded 
to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman.  In  the  coach 
in  which  he  was  overturned  there  were 
besides  himself  two  gentlemen  of  about 
the  same  siie  ap  the  hon.  Member,  and 
such  was  their  anxiety  to  get  out  of  the 
window  at  the  same  moment,  that  tbey 
became  for  some  minutes  Hied  in  it. 
On  their  extricating  themselves,  he  pro- 
posed that  they  should  toss  up  for  choice 
as  to  who  should  get  out  first. 

Mr.  Stafford  O^Brien  had  not  been  in- 
duced to  propose  this  clause  in  conse- 
quence of  the  accident  on  the  Versailles 
railway.  Public  attention  had  been  drawn 
to  the  subject  long  before  that  accident 
bad  occurred.  He  felt  it  necessary  to  say 
this  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  charge 
of  having  proposed  this  measure  hastily 
and  without  sufficient  gronnds. 

Mr.  C.  Rttssetl  observed,  that  the  sta- 
tioni  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  com- 
pany had  been  constructed  with  the  view 
to  toe  locking  up  the  carriages  on  bolli 
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He  conld  assure  the  House  that 

□mpany  would  most  willingly  attend 

y  suggestions   emanating  from  the 

Board  of  Trade  on  the  subject,  and  woald 

ways  be  ready  to  carry  into  effect  tbe 

wishes  of  that  House.  ' 

The  committee  divided  on  tbe  question 
that  the  clause  he  read  a  second  time — 
Ayes  69;  Noes  92  :  Majority  23. 
List  of  the  Ayes. 

Allix,  J.  P.  Maclean,  D. 

Baskerville,  T.  B.  M.     M'Geacliy,  P.  A. 

Bluckburne,  S.  I.  Maraball,  W. 

Broadley,  II.  Milnes,  R.  M. 

Browne,  hon.  W.  Milcalfe,  H. 

Busfeild,  W.  Morris,  D. 

Campbell,  A.  Morrison,  J. 

ClemenU,  Viict.  Murphy,  F.  S. 

Drax,  J.  S.  W.  S.  B.      O'Brien,  W.  S. 

Dugdale,  W.  S.  Ord,  W. 

East,  J.  B.  Pechell,  Capt. 

Plumridge,  Capt- 
Pluniptre,J.  P. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 


Farnham,  E.  1 
FfollJott,  J. 

Forbes,  W.  Rushbrooke,  Col. 

Gore,  W.  R.  O.  Smith,  rt   hon.  R.  V. 

Granger,  T.  C.  SomertoD,  Visct. 

Grogan,  E.  Stanley,  hon.  W.  O. 

Hali,  Sir  B.  Sluatt,  W.  V. 

Hanmer,  Sir  J,  Strutt,  R. 

Hardy^  J.  Sturl,  H.  C. 

Hindlcy,  C.  Taylor,  T.  E. 

Hodgson,  R.  ThombilL  O. 

Holmes,  hn.  W.  A'Cl  Trotter,  J. 

Hughes,  W.  B.  Turner,  E. 

Inglis,  Sir  R.  II.  Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 

James,  W,  Vesoy,  hon.  T. 

Johnalone,  If.  Vivian,  hon.  Capt. 

JoUiffe,  Sir  W.  G,  H.  Waddington,  H.  S. 

Knight,  H.  G.  Wall,  C.  B. 

Langsion,  J.  H.  Wallace,  R. 

Lawson,  A.  Wawn,  J.T. 

Lockhari,  W.  Wilbraham,  hn.  R.  B. 

Long,  W.  TELLERS. 

Macaulay,rt.lin.  T.B.  O'Brien,  S, 

Mackenzie,  W.  F.  Philips,  M. 

£iil  of  ike  Noes. 

A'Court,  Capt.  Brodie,  W.  B. 

Anirobus,  E.  Brotherton,  J. 

Bailey,  J.  Burrell,Sir  C.  M. 

Bailey,  J.  jun.  Chapman,  A. 

Baillie,  Cot.  Colvile,  C.  R. 

Baldwin,  B.  Courtenay,  Lord 

Baring,  H.  B.  Craig,  W.  G. 

Darringtou,  Visct.  Crawford,  W.  S. 

Berkeley,  hon.  C.  Cripps,  W. 

Be[keley,hon.  Capt.  Damer,  bon.Col. 

Berkeley,  hn.  H.  F.  Darby,  G 

Berkeley,  hn.  G.  F.  Dickinson,  F.  H. 

Bernard,  Visct.  Douglas,  Sir  H. 

Blackstone,  W.  S.  Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 

Boldero,  H.  ti.  Duncan,  Visct. 

Bolfield,  B.  'DMacom^M,^unx.  K. 
Bowring,  Dr.  llaacQiiAA,\kt)«>.  O^ 
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Munday,  £.  M. 
Neville,  R. 
Norreys,  Lord 
O'Brien,  J. 
Oswald,  J. 
Palmer,  R. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Pendanres,  E.  W.  W. 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Pringle,  A. 
Pusey,  P. 
Rashleigh,  W. 
Rice,  £.  R. 
Rose,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Rundle,  J, 
Russell,  C. 
Sandon,  Visct. 
Seymour,  Sir  H.  B. 
Somenrille,  Sir  W.  M. 
Sotberon,  T.  £. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Stewart,  P.  M. 
Stock,  Sen. 
Trollope,  Sir  J. 
Yorke,  hn.  E.  T. 

TELLERS. 

Layard,  Capt. 
Suttouyhon.  H.  M. 


Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Escott,  B. 
Eitcourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gibson,  T.  M. 
Gill,  T. 

GIadstone,rt.bn.W.E. 
Gordon,  bon.  Capt, 
Gore,  M. 
Grimsditcb,  T. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Hamilton,  W.  J. 
Hampden,  R. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hayes,  Sir  £. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hollond,  R. 
Howard,  bon.  J.  K. 
Howard,  hon.  H. 
Hussey,  T, 
Hutt,  W. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Lambton,  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
.  Liddell,  hn.  H.  T. 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mainwaring,  T. 
Marsland,  H. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 

Mr.  Plumptre  proposed  the  following 
clauses : — 

"  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  railway  shall 
be  used  on  any  part  of  the  Lord's  Day ;  pro- 
vided always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that 
nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  extend  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  any  railway  on  the  Lord's 
Day  in  cases  of  charity  or  necessity." 

The  consequences  of  allowing  trains  to 
run  on  Sunday  were,  the  hon.  Member 
said,  very  mischievous  to  the  public,  and 
led  to  all  kinds  of  profanation.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  the  servants  of 
the  different  railway  companies  were  com- 
pelled to  work  seven  days  a-week  instead 
of  six,  thereby  breaking  the  command- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  depriving 
tbem  of  all  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion. He  had  been  induced  to  bring 
forward  this  subject  only  from  moral  and 
religious  motives;  and  although  he  was 
aware  that  some  might  be  induced  to  ridi- 
cule him,  he  was  satisfied  that  those  who 
feared  God  would  support  him.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  concluded  with  proposing  his 
motion. 

Mr.  Macaulay  was  strongly  opposed  to 
any  further  legislation  with  respect  to  Sun- 
day travelling.  Why,  he  would  ask,  should 
one  mode  of  travelling  be  prohibited  and 
piliejig  allowed,  when  that  mode  caused 


the  least  exertion  and  required  the  least 
portion  of  human  labour.     Were  they  to 
legislate  in  this  way  because  an  unfortu- 
nate accident  had  taken  place  on  a  Sun- 
day on  a  railroad  ?     Such  an  attempt  at 
argument  to  reconcile  them  to  such  a  pro- 
ceeding was  more  extravagant  than  any 
schoolboy  argument   that    he    had  ever 
heard.     But  what  was  the  mode  of  proce- 
dure  the  hon.  Gentleman  wished  to  resort 
lo  enforce  his  proposed  clause  ?    He  found 
that  at  present  there  were  many  prohibi 
tions  against  performing  certain  acts  on 
the  Sunday.     But  how  were  these  en- 
forced ?     Why  by  penalties  in  each  case. 
In  the  present  case  the  hon.  Member,  if 
he  wished  to  make  his  clause  operative  in 
this  respect,  might  have  proposed  that  a 
fine  of  51.  should  be  levied  ;  for  it  was  ob- 
vious that  all  laws  of  this  kind  must  be 
perfectly  nugatory  without  the  enforcing 
the  payment  of  some  penalty  on  one  party 
or  the  other.     This  clause,  however,  not 
only  contained  no  penalty,  but  it  did  not 
mention  any  party   who   was  to  be   re- 
sponsible for  a  breach  of  the  law.     He 
would  defy  the  hon.  Member  or  any  one 
else,  by  such  a  motion  or  clause,  to  put  a 
stop  to  railway  travelling  on  Sunday.  There 
might  be  a  penalty  of  1,000/.   for  each 
offence  imposed  in  such  a  clause  as  the 
hon.  Member  had  proposed,  but  how  was 
it  possible  to  enforce  it  ?     But  the  clause, 
however,  was  open  to  objections  of  another 
nature.    The  hon.  Member  proposed  as 
an  exception,  that  nothing  in  this  act  con- 
tained shall  extend  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
any  railway  on  the  Lord's  Day  in  cases  of 
charity  or  necessity.      Now,   he  should 
like  to  know  who  was  to  be  the  judge  of 
these  cases  of  necessity  or  charity.     Was 
it  for  the  committee  seriously  to  entertain 
so  futile  and  childish  a  proposition  ?    And 
were  they  not  to  know  what  court  the  hon. 
Member  proposed  should  try  these  ques- 
tions of  charity  and  necessity.     Again, 
were  the  travellers  to  be  made  answerable, 
or  were  the  proprietors  of  the  railroad. 
Suppose   the  hon.  Member  went  to  the 
Birmingham  Railway  station,  and  said  that 
he  wanted  to  leave  by  a  train  on  a  matter 
of  urgent  necessity  ;  how  were  the  railway 
people  to  determine  upon  a  case  of  the 
kind.     He  would  venture  to  say,  that  the 
people  of  this  country  would  not  bear  the 
operation  of  such  a  monstrous  and  absurd 
piece  of  legislation  for  a  single  day.     Now 
what  test  was  there  to  be  for  a  work  of 
charity  or  necessity  7    Every  man  would 
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put  a  different  interpretation  on  a  matter 
of  this  kind.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a 
man  heard  on  a  Sunday  that  his  daughter 
had  just  eloped  from  a  boarding-school  at 
Bath,  might  he  not  say  that  this  was  a 
case  of  necessity  to  look  after  his  family 
on  a  Sunday,  while  others  might  tell  him 
that  he  might  wait  till  the  Monday  ?  A 
case  of  rather  an  extraordinary  kind,  hav- 
ing reference  to  this  subject,  came  under 
his  cognizance  a  few  years  ago.  He  recol- 
lected that  in  December,  1825,  having 
seen  a  gentleman  of  the  greatest  piety, 
and  who  entertained  the  strictest  notions 
as  to  the  observance  of  the  Sunday,  getting 
out  of  a  stage-coach,  from  a  distant  part  of 
the  country  in  which  he  resided,  on  a  Sun- 
dayevening;  on  immediately  expressing  his 
surprise  at  seeing  him,  knowings  as  he  did, 
the  strictly  conscientious  opinion  that  he 
entertained  as  to  travelling  on  a  Sunday, 
this  gentleman,  who,  by  the  by,  was  a 
country  banker,  told  him  that  he  was 
compelled  to  travel  as  a  work  of  necessity, 
namely,  to  get  a  supply  of  money  to  meet 
the  panic.  Now  who  was  to  determine 
whether  that  was  a  case  of  necessity  or 
not,  within  the  meaning  of  the  clause? 
What  tribunal  was  to  decide  the  question  ? 
In  such  cases  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
lay  a  penalty  on  the  travellers,  and  still 
more  absurd  was  it  to  propose  to  lay  a 
penalty  on  the  railroads,  for  the  agents  or 
the  servants  of  the  railway  company  could 
only  judge  of  the  travelling  being  a  work 
of  charity  or  necessity  by  what  the  travel- 
lers told  them.  Or,  would  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman propose  that  a  committee  of  direc- 
tors of  each  railway  should  sit  in  each 
station-house,  to  determine,  in  the  case  of 
each  traveller,  as  to  whether  it  was  a  case 
of  necessity  or  charity.  Such  a  clause 
could  only  be  regarded  as  a  monstrous 
waste  of  words,  and  it  never  would  attain 
the  object  the  hon.  Member  had  in  view. 
If  there  was  any  proposition  made  to  re- 
strain further  Sunday  travelling,  he  should 
oppose  it  to  the  utmost ;  but  he  objected 
to  the  adoption  of  this  clause,  because  he 
thought  that  the  House  would  be  placed 
in  a  must  ludicrous  situation  by  adopting  so 
extravagant  and  monstrous  a  proposition. 
Viscount  Sandon  wished  earnestly  to 
ask  his  hon.  Friend,  not  further  to  debate 
this  subject  at  present.  He  was  not  un- 
favourable to  the  object  his  hon.  Friend 
had  in  view;  but  after  what  had  fallen 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  he  thought 
ibat  it  would  be  unwise  to  proceed  further 


with  this  matter.  He  knew  that  the  mo- 
tives by  which  his  hon.  Friend  were  actu- 
ated were  of  the  purest  character;  but  he 
hoped  his  hon.  Friend  would  not  persist 
in  pressing  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Plumptre  had  a  perfect  right,  as 
an  independent  Member  of  that  House,  to 
make  any  motion  he  pleased ;  and  he  did 
not  think  that  either  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber or  any  one  else  was  justified  in  apply- 
ing the  term  childish  to  his  conduct.  He 
did  not  believe  that  the  difficulties  in  the 
adoption  of  these  clauses  were  so  great  as 
had  been  stated  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. He  should  leave  the  subject  to  the 
committee  to  treat  the  motion  as  it  thought 

Mr.  Macaulay  did  not  intend  in  any 
manner  to  cast  any  imputations  on  the  hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr.  Gladstone  would  request  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kent  to  withdraw  his  motion 
even  with  regard  to  the  object  he  had  in 
view,  and  if  he  wished  at  any  future  period 
to  have  the  subject  calmly  discussed.  If 
his  hon.  Friend  wished  to  have  a  law 
against  Sunday  travelling,  he  would  ob- 
viously defeat  his  object,  by  endeavouring 
to  enforce  it  in  this  shape,  against  only 
one  description  of  travelling.  He  agreed 
with  his  right  bon.  Friend  that  it  would  be 
hardly  possible  to  make  such  a  clause  as 
that  proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend  operative. 
He  also  objected  to  the  clause,  because 
the  object  of  it  did  not  agree  with  the 
title  and  preamble  of  the  bill — namely,  for 
the  safety  and  security  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Vernon  Smith  agreed  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  this  clause  never 
could  be  made  applicable  to  the  object 
which  the  hon.  Member  had  in  view.  The 
hon.  Member  had  complained  that  his 
right  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Edin- 
burgh, had  characterised  the  proceeding 
of  the  hon.  Member  in  proposing  this 
clause  as  extremely  childish.  His  right 
hon.  Friend  had  disavowed  his  intention 
of  making  any  personal  attack ;  but  he 
did  not  think  that  the  hon.  Member  was 
entitled  to  any  peculiar  consideration  after 
the  arrogant  assumption  which  he  had 
adopted  in  addressing  the  House.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Kent  had  said  that  all 
those  who  feared  and  honoured  God  would 
support  his  proposition.  What  right  had 
the  hon.  Member  to  adopt  such  an  ex- 
traordinary tone,  and  to  claim  such  pre- 
eminent merit  for  proposing  this  mAtX 
absurd  resoluliont 
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Sir  R.  Inglis  exprened  his  anxious 
hope  that  his  hon.  Friend  would  at  once 
withdraw  his  motion,  with  a  view  to  put 
a  stop  to  further  discussion  on  it. 

Mr.  i)/t7ner  Gtftson  deprecated  the  prac- 
tice of  hon.  Members  bringing  forward 
motions  in  that  House,  and  after  dis- 
cussion, not  pressing  them  to  a  division. 
The  hon.  Baronet  should  have  persuaded 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Kent  not  to 
have  brought  forward  his  resolution. 

Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  hoped  that  the 
hon.  Member  would  be  compeifed  to  press 
bis  motion  to  a  division.  He  strongly  ob- 
jected to  this  kind  of  puritanical  legisla- 
tion. The  effect  of  such  legislation  on 
another  subject  might  be  seen  in  causing 
the  assassin's  knife  to  be  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  fair  and  manly  boxing. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  Question 
that  the  clause  be  brought  up  : — Ayes  8  ; 
Noes  105 :— Majority  97. 

Liit  of  the  Ayrs. 

Bernard,  Visct.  Morris,  D. 

Campbell,  A.  Hound,  C.  G. 
FfoUiott,  J. 

Forbes,  W.  tellers. 

Orogaii,  £.  Hardy,  J. 

Hayes,  Sir  £.  Plumptre,  J.  P. 

Loid  Robert  Grosvenor  proposed  the 
following  clause  :— 

''And  be  it  enacted  that  when  two  or  more 
railway  companies,  whose  railways  have  a 
comiAon  terminus,  or  a  portion  of  the  same 
line  of  rails  in  common,  or  which  form  sepa- 
rate portions  of  one  continued  line  of  r^lway 
communication,  shall  not  be  able  to  agree  upon 
arrangements  for  conducting  their  joint  traffie 
with  convenience  to  the  public,  so  far  as  the 
same  relates  to  the  booking  of  passengers,  the 
running  of  carriages,  or  the  removal  ofluggage 
and  passengers,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  lords 
of  tha  said  committee,  upon  the  application  of 
any  of  the  parties,  to  take  cognisance  of  the 
ouestions  in  dispute ;  and  if  they  shall  find 
that  any  one  of  the  said  companies  has  granted 
to  any  other  of  the  companies  any  accommoda^ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  booking  of  passengers, 
the  ronning  of  carriages,  or  the  removal  of 
luggage  and  passengers,  and  has  refused  to 
ptffmts  the  same  accommodation  on  the  same 
termst  as  nearly  as  circumstances  will  permit, 
to  any  other  such  company,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  lords  of  the  said  committed  to  order  the 
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lords  of  the  said  committee  pursuant  to  this 
provision,  such  company  shall  forfeit  to  her 
Majesty  the  sum  of  20/.  per  day  for  every  day 
during  which  such  refusal  or  neglect  shall 
continue ;  and  every  such  penalty  may  be  re- 
covered in  any  of  her  Majesty's  Courts  of 
Record. " 

The  noble  Lord  said : — ^Thia  clause  is 
one  of  considerable  importance  both  to 
railway  proprietors  and  the  public.  It  is 
known  to  hon.  Members  that  a  select  com- 
mittee was  appointed  last  year  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  legislative  interference 
in  the  management  of  railways  ;  that  com- 
mittee took  a  good  deal  of  evidence,  and 
presented  to  the  House  a  report  dated 
May  27th  1841  founded  upon  it,  which 
amongst  other  things  contains  the  follow- 
ing recommendation : — 


same  to  be  granted  to  the  company  complain- 
ing of  such  refusal,  and  to  order  and  deter- 
mine Whether  the  whole  or  what  proportion  of 
thtetpensei  attending  on  such  arrangement 
shall  M  borne  by  either  of  the  partie'-  respects 
ively,  and  if  any  railway  company  s'aall  refuse 
or  wilfully  neglect  to  ohey  any  Mich  order 
iD:u}e  upon  or  agjunst  such  comn  any  by  the 


"  Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  one 
great  source  of  danger  to  the  public  may  arise 
from  a  want  of  harmonious  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  managers  of  connecting  railways, 
in  reference  to  their  regulations  and  arrange- 
ments at  the  junctions,  and  your  committee 
with  a  view  to  remove  the  difficulties  which 
are  likely  to  exist  in  this  matter,  consider  it 
expedient — ihat  whenever  the  directors  of 
connecting  lines  of  railway  shall  not  be  able  to 
agree  upon  arrangements  for  conducting  with 
safety  and  convenience  to  the  public  their  joint 
traffic  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  directors  of 
either  of  such  railways  to  appeal  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  settle  the  matters  in  dispute  be- 
tween them,  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  the 
safe  and  convenient  transfer  of  passengers  and 
goods  from  one  connecting  railway  to  the 
other,  &c.  &c. " 

In  accordance  with  this  recommenda- 
tion a  bill  was  drawn  and  introduced  to 
the  Home  by  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  giving  to  the  Board  a 
power  to  decide  in  cases  of  disagreement, 
between  two  companies  in  matters  touch- 
ing the  safety  or  convenience  of  the  pub- 
lic. When  however,  the  directors  of  the 
great  lines  of  railway  perceived  this  pro- 
vision, they  requested  an  interview  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  in  the 
course  of  it  stated,  that  although  they 
had  no  objection  to  the  interference  of 
Government  in  cases  where  the  safety  of 
the  public  was  concerned,  yet  that  they 
thought  themselves  the  best  judges  of 
what  was  conducive  to  the  convenience  of 
the  public ;  that  the  word  \vas  one  of 
large  acceptation,  not  easy  to  de6ne,  and 
that  if  such  a  word  were  introduced  into 
the  bill,  it  would  in  point  of  fact,  place  all 
their  arrangements  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Government  officer,  a  course  of  proceed- 
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ing  to  which  they  were  hot  at  all  inclined  1 
to  submit.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  ad- 
mitted the  falidity  of  the  plea  and  struck 
out  the  word ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  considering  the  grievances  complained 
of,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  de- 
monstrated to  him  that  the  great  lines 
might  avail  themselves  of  their  monopoly 
to  the  prejudice  of  connecting  lines  and 
the  detriment  of  the  public,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  in  duty  bound  to  have  in- 
troduced 'some  more  definite  expressions 
to  protect  the  public  and  the  connecting 
lines  from  the  occurrence  of  sucti  contin- 
gencies. It  is  to  attempt  to  remedy  this 
omision  that  1  now  move  for  leave  to  add 
this  clause.  I  wish  first  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  evidence  of  one 
of  our  most  experienced  practical  engineers 
beforb  the  committee  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready alluded  :  — 

''Q.  1 41 7,— What  are  the  general  points 
upon  which  you  would  think  it  desirable  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  should  exercise  a  discre- 
tionary power  ? — I  think  there  is  one  very  im- 
portant point,  that  large  railways  should  not 
crush  little  ones;  I  can  imagine  a  case  of  two 
collateral  lines  coming  into  a  main  line,  which 
might  be  nearly  in  the  same  condition  as  to 
competing  with  each  other,  but  that  it  hap- 
pened that  some  of  the  directors  of  the  gene- 
ral line  were  interested  in  one  of  those  lines, 
and  they  might  make  their  arrangements  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  6ne  rich  and  to 
break  the  other  up  altogether. " 

What  that  gentleman  imagined  might 
take   place  has  actually  since  happened 
upon  one  of  our  most  important  lines  of 
railway  communication,  namely  that  be- 
tween London  and  Dublin.    The  case  is 
so  well  known,  the  inconvenience  has  been 
practically  experienced  by  not  a  few  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  and  it  is  so  fully  de- 
tailed  in  the  Post-office  correspondence 
for  which   I   moved  and   which   is  now 
prin.ted  and  circulated,  that  I  will  not  take 
up  the  time  of  the  House  by  doing  more 
than  giving  an  outline  of  it.    There  is  a 
point  OD    the  Grand   Junction   Railway 
called  Ciewe»  from  whence  two  lines  lead 
to  the  Irish  Packet  Station,  on  the  Mersey, 
The  one  a  shorter  line  with  admirable  gra- 
dients, approaching  that  bank  of  the  Mer- 
sey, near  which  on  acconnt  of  the  deep 
water  the  packet  lies  moored.     The  other 
a  longer  line  with  bad  gradients,  aproach- 
ing  that  bank  roost  distant  from  the  pack- 
et's moorings.    The  first  portion  of  these 
two  lines  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Grand 
JiihctaoD>.bttt  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen 


miles  of  each  belong  to  different  com- 
panies, and  such  have  been  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  Grand  Junction  autho- 
rities, that  unless  they  choose  to  undergo, 
great  personal  inconvenience,  passengers 
are  compelled  to  go  the  longer  line  with 
bad  gradients  falling  into  another  line  en 
cumbered  with  all  the  traffic  from  the 
north  of  England  to  Liverpool,  instead  of 
the  shorter  line  with  unexceptionable  gra- 
dients, falling  into  another  line  compara- 
tively speaking  unencumbered  with  any 
additional  traffic.  I  am  aware  that  the 
defence  set  up  by  the  directors  of  the 
Grand  Junction  Railway  is  this,  that  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  proprietors  being 
affected  by  these  arrangements  they  have 
a  right  to  do  what  they  will  with  their  own 
property.  I  am  aware  that  this  doctrine 
is  held  to  be  a  sound  one  by  some  Mem- 
bers who  have  no  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  if  I  considered  that  such  was  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  of  the  House  I  should  at 
once  abandon  my  proposition.  When 
however,  I  look  at  what  has  taken  place 
in  the  House  on  previous  occasions,  when 
the  matter  has  been  under  discussion,  I  do 
not  find  such  to  have  been  the  case,  and 
the  prevailing  sentiment  I  find  so  happily 
expressed  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Tamworth  (on  June  30th,  1840),  that 
with  the  permission  of  the  House  I  will 
read  it : — 

'^  It  is  our  duty  to  see,  that,  by  those  who 
are  in  possession  of  the  monopoly,  the  public 
rights  are  not  interfered  with.  X  think  it  would 
be  unwise  to  go  beyond  that  point  by  iutro- 
ducingf  minute  regulations,  but  it  is  not  unwise 
to  guard  the  general  interests  of  the  public.  ^ 

Certainly,  I  cannot  conceive  anything 
more  absurd  or  mischievous  than  an  at- 
tempt to.  impose  upon  railway  companies 
minute  regulations  of  our  own  devising, 
and  it  is  a  course  of  legislation  to  which 
for  one  \  would  not  consent;  but  this 
clause  which  1  now  bring  forward  will  im- 
pose no  regulation  of  our  own  devising 
upon  any  railway  company.  It  avoids  all 
interference  with  locomotive  power,  it  sim- 
ply enacts  that  the  accomodation  afforded 
to  one  connecting  linCf  shall  not  be  arbi- 
trarily withheld  from  anothert  but  that 
the  public  shall  be  at  liberty  without  let 
or  hindrance  to  adopt  which  ever  line  shall 
most  suit  their  convenience.  It  is  very 
irksome  to  me  to  have  to  bring  before  the 
House  the  conduct  of  the  directors  of  the 
,  9^and  Junction  ;  more  eA^^cYi^V.^«  >^  ^^ 
Jia?e  received  %te^V  ^i^onck^  c^mw^v^Vwci 
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that  body,  who  1  feel  sure  are  actuated 
solely  by  a  desire  to  discharge  faithfully 
the  responsible  trust  delegated  to  tliem 
by  the  shareholders.  It  was  however,  im- 
possible for  me  to  do  justice  to  my  case 
without  alluding  to  these  circumstances, 
and  I  trust  the  House  will  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  question  which  they  are 
now  called  upon  to  decide;  namely,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  witness  I  have  already 
quoted,  '*  whether  the  proprietors  of  the 
great  trunk  lines  shall  be  permitted  to 
make  use  of  their  monopoly  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  public  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  make  one  connecting  line  a  flourishing 
concern,  and  to  consign  the  other  to  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin. " 

Clause  read  a  first  time. 

On  the  question  that  the  clause  be  read 
a  second  time, 

Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  deny  that  there 
might  be  cases  of  the  kind  to  which  the 
clause  referred,  in  which  difficulty  and  in- 
convenience might  result  to  the  public; 
but  he  thought  the  remedy  proposed  was 
one  which  the  country  would  not  bear. 
This  subject  involved  very  serious  ques- 
tions of  interference  with  proprietary  rights, 
and  he  did  not  think  that  the  Boani  of 
Trade  was  at  all  a  suitable  tribunal  to 
adjudicate  on  such  rights.  It  was  not, 
and  had  never  been,  a  part  of  the  duty  of 
the  executive  government  to  go  into  nice 
calculations  of  money- matters,  or  arrange- 
ments of  this  kind.  He  felt  that  the 
adoption  of  such  a  proceeding  was  against 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  would 
be  giving  the  Government  important  duties 
of  a  judicial  character.  However,  he  did 
not  say  that  it  was  not  desirable  that  the 
House  should  take  into  its  consider- 
ation the  propriety  of  constituting  some 
tribunal  for  the  purpose.  He  hoped  the 
noble  Lord  would  not  press  the  clause  on 
the  committee,  because  the  power  was  one 
that  could  not  be  exercised  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  with  satisfaction  to  the  country. 
With  respect  to  the  particular  case  men- 
tioned by  the  noble  Lord,  he  could  not 
help  observing  that  the  clause  proposed  by 
the  noble  Lord  could  not  be  made  to  apply 
to  it.  His  noble  Friend  had  alluded  to  a 
case  where  only  two  railways  existed,  but 
his  clause  applied  only  to  a  case  where 
there  were  three;  for  it  directly  stated, 
that  if  any  one  of  the  said  companies  had 
granted  to  any  other  of  the  said  companies 
accomodation  as  regarded  the  booking  of 
passengers,  the  running  of  carriages,  or 


the  removal  of  luggage,  and  refused  to 
grant  the  same  accomodation,  on  the  same 
terms,  to  any  other  such  company — it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lords  of  the  said 
committee  to  order  the  same  to  be  granted 
to  the  company  complaining  of  such  re- 
fusal. The  clause,  therefore,  would  be 
perfectly  inoperative  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Jarvis  did  not  think  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  looked  at  the  clause  in 
its  proper  light.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man admitted  the  importance  of  the  clause, 
but  objected  to  have  such  power  given  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  as,  he  said,  it  was  an 
unfit  tribunal  to  decide  on  such  matters. 
By  the  12th  clause  of  the  bill,  he  adopted 
that  Board  as  a  competent  tribunal  in  a 
similar  case,  for  by  it,  it  was  enacted  that 
disputes  between  connecting  railways  were 
to  be  decided  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  If 
the  objection  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  good  in  the  present  case,  surely  it  was 
equally  valid  against  the  former  clause. 
The  objection  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  the  applicability  of  the  clause  of  the 
noble  Lord  to  the  case  stated  by  him 
could  be  obviated  by  the  introduction  of  a 
very  few  words  into  it.  He  should  give 
the  clause  his  warm  and  cordial  support. 

Viscount  Sandon  said,  that  this  clause 
would  only  apply  to  three  railways  in  the 
kingdom,  and  he  did  not  think  that  under 
such  circumstances  they  should  have  a 
general  enactment  which  might  seriously 
affect  many  other  railroads.  He  thought 
too,  that  the  clause  was  unnecessary,  and 
having  prevented  the  Board  of  Trade  from 
interfering  generally  with  railway  manage- 
ment, it  would  be  inconsistent  to  place 
the  power  on  its  hands  of  interfering  in 
this  particular  case. 

Lord  Seymour  said,  that  by  adopting  the 
clause,  the  House  would  throw  on  the 
Board  of  Trade  the  onus  of  performing 
duties  which  it  was  utterly  impossible  it 
could  perform  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Mr.  Grimsditch  supported  the  clause, 
considering  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  should  have 
power  to  interfere  in  this  instance,  such 
interference  being  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  public  convenience. 

Mr.  Gladstone  observed,  that  by  the 
former  act  as  well  as  by  the  bill  before  the 
House,  the  Board  of  Trade  bad  the  power 
of  interfering  in  cases  in  which  the  public 
safety  was  involved;  but  the  Legislature 
had  never  yet  given  that  Board  the  power 
of  interfering   in   cases    only   involving 
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would. 

Hr.  WaUaae  thought,  that  the  noble 
Lard  had  made  out  a  moit  excellent  case, 
and  that  not  oae  word  bad  yet  been  said 
in  autwer  to  it.  When  the  right  hon. 
Geatlnnan  >aid— "  Don't  let  ua  legislate 
on  theae  imall  points,  the  Board  of  Trade 
can  do  every  thing  ao  well,  and  will  bare 
only  to  luggeat  to  the  railway  eompanies 
what  is  right,"  would  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman say,  that  the  Board  of  Trade  would 
make  luggeations  as  regarded  the  case 
stated  by  the  noble  Lord  7 

Dr.  Bowring  doubted  whether  the  noble 
Lord  would  gain  the  object  he  had  in 
view  by  pieaaing  the  clause  to  a  difiaioa. 
For  hia  own  part,  be  doubted  whether  the 
Board  of  Trade  wa*  the  beat  tribunal  to 
determine  diipntea  of  this  kind.  It  was 
allowed,  however,  that  the  preaentayitem, 
aa  regarded  aucb  cases  aa  had  been  men- 
tioned by  the  noble  Lord,  waa  defective, 
and  be  truated  something  would  be  done 
io  the  shape  of  a  remedy.  He  thought 
that  it  would  be  better  that  the  House 
should  not  come  to  a  division  on  the  point 
that  night ;  he  would  suggest,  therefore, 
that  the  matter  should  be  left  for  consi- 
deration. 

Hr.  Oladttone  said,  that  he  could  not 
Gonaent  to  the  proposal  of  the  noble  Lord. 
The  subject  was  one  which  included  vari. 
OQs  coDiideraiions ;  and  he  deprecated  a 
hasty  decision  on  the  subject.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  clause  of  the  noble  Lord 
was  one  which  could  not  be  carried  into 
effect. 

Lord  S.  Crotoenor  knew,  from  personal 
communications,  that  a  great  many  ex- 
tensive proprietors  of  railways  were  snz- 
■ous  that  in  cases  of  clashing  duties  the 
matter  should  be  referred  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  should 
certainly  press  the  clause  to  a  division, 
unless  he  had  a  pledge  from  his  right  hon. 
Friend  that  the  Government  and  Board  of 
Trade  would  take  up  the  caae. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  questiou 
that  the  clause  be  read  a  second  time 
AyeB40:  Noes  41 :  Majority,!. 
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Mr.  Oladsfone  having  proposed  that  the 
clauses  15  and  16  should  be  expunged, 
and  other  clauses  be  substituted  in  their 

Viscount  Howick  said,  he  thought  that 
the  House  should  give  proprietors  of  land 
adjoining  the  lines  of  railways  the  ready 
tneans  of  recovering  compenaalion  forany 
loss  they  might  sualain  by  the  negligence 
of  the  servants  of  the  railway  companiea. 
By  the  present  law,  if  a  fire  was  occasioned 
in  a  plantation,  or  a  corn-field,  or  on  land 
adjoining  the  lines  of  railway,  by  sparks 
from  the  sleam-engine,  the  companiea 
were  not  liable.  He  understood  that  this 
was  the  decision  of  a  court  of  law,  in  a 
recent  case  involving  the  partial  destiuc- 
tion  of  a  plantation  by  this  means.  He 
tbougbt  that  by  proper  precautions  the 
railway  companies  could  avoid  all  this 
danger.  While  they  were  giving  such 
extensive  powers  to  railway  proprietors,  it 
was  only  common  jtut\c«  V\\a.\  \.>\ft"i  Avciv^i 
give  a  cotrespondine  mowiVvQu  \a  >i» 
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proprietors  of  land  through  which  they 
passed. 

Mr.  Gladstone  admitted,  that  the  sah- 
ject  was  one  deserving  of  consideration. 
He  believed,  however,  that  io  the  case 
alluded  to  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  injury 
had  been  done  to  a  hay-stack  raised  im- 
mediately by  the  line  of  the  railway, 

Mr.  R.  Palmer  knew  a  case  in  which 
the  Great  Western  railway  company 
made  compensation  where  a  portion  of  a 
field  of  barley  was  burnt  by  sparks  falling 
in  it  from  one  of  their  engines.  If  the 
judges,  however,  had  decided  in  the  way 
stated  by  the  noble  Lord,  it  was  fully  time 
to  consider  the  matter  with  a  view  to  a 
legislative  remedy. 

Lord  R.  Groivenor  wished  to  ask,  after 
the  division  of  that  night  on  the  clause 
which  he  had  proposed,  whether  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  prepared,  on  the  part 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  promise  to  exert 
himself  to  put  an  end  to  the  public  incon* 
venience  which  was  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
putes existing  between  the  Grand  Junction 
and  the  Chester  and  Birkenhead  railway? 
If  his  right  hon.  Friend  would  not  give 
such  a  pledge  on  the  subject,  he  should 
feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  bring  forward  the 
clause  again  in  a  future  stage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  already  said,  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  would  do  everything,  in 
the  way  of  suggestion,  to  effect  an  arrange- 
ment in  cases  of  dispute  between  railroads, 
if  the  matter  were  brought  before  it  by  the 
parties  interested.  The  Board,  however, 
bad  not  the  power  of  doing  more  than 
making  suggestions.and  he  should  strongly 
deprecate  any  larger  power  being  entrusted 
to  it. 

Clauses  agreed  to.  The  House  re- 
sumed. 

CusTOMs'AcTs— The  Tariff.]  House 
in  committee  on  the  Customs*  Acts. 

Mr.  Gladstone  stated,  that  the  object  in 
moving  for  this  committee  was  to  pass 
two  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  the  im- 
portation of  certain  timber  which  was  not 
described  in  the  Tariflf,  and  on  the  import- 
ation of  cut  glass,  not  being  flint  glass. 
He  believed  that  there  would  be  no  oppo- 
sition to  his  motion,  and  he  should,  there- 
fore, move  the  resolutions,  as  follows : — 

''That  the  duty  on  wood  planed,  or  other- 
wise dressed  or  prepared  for  use,  and  not  par- 
ticularly enumerated  nor  otherwise  charged 
with  duty,  of  or  from  foreign  countries,  shall 
2>#  9d,  per  cubic  foot  of  the  contents,  and  10 


per  cent,  ad  valorem^  tdditioiml  Un  one  year, 
from  the  10th  day  of  October,  1842;  and 
thereafter  shall  be  r^d.  per  cubic  foot,  together 
with  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  instead  of  6i/.  per 
cubic  foot,  together  with  10  per  cent,  ad 
valorem^ 

**  That  cut  glass,  other  than  flint  glass,  shall 
be  chargeable  with  the  duty  of  30  per  cent,  ad 
valoreniy  and  further  with  £l  per  cwt.  on  ac- 
count of  the  Excise  duty. 

Resolutions  agreed  to.  The  House 
resumed,  and  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
past  five. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Monday,  June  2,  1 842. 

Miifimg.]      Bills.      PtiUk^^f-    Law  of   EtIilMoet 
Writs  of  Enor. 
Reported, — Railwayt. 
3*-  and  pawod  >— Juitiow  JurtuJietioa. 
Private.— 3*     and  paned :— Charterhouae  Hoapital  £•• 
tate;  Deptford  Pier. 

Pnrnoifs  PRaanrraiK  From  Bury,  for  Lfanitlof  tha 
Hoon  of  Labour  of  Young  Paraona  la  Faotorlar^— By 
Mr.  Shaw,  firom  Uie  Clergy  of  Uie  Diooeie  of  Elphin« 
eomplaining  of  Grieraneea  la  regard  to  their  Temporali- 
Ciea,  and  praying  for  Reliaf;  and  firom  Elphfai.  and  Tuan, 
agalmt  the  present  System  of  Education  (Ireland).— From 
Canterbury,  In  fovour  of  the  New  Poor>Iaw  Amendment 
BilL— By  Mr.  Wakky,  and  Mr.  LiddeU,  from  Heworth. 
Orecnwicb,  and  Deputies  from  sevaml  Congrsgalkma  of 
Protestant  DIasenten  in  and  within  twelve  mUes  of  Loo- 
don,  against  the  Bill.— By  Mr.  Lytton,  from  the  Farmers 
of  Colemine,  agaimt  the  Raduetion  of  tha  Import  Duty 
oo  Foreign  Leather.— From  Whitley,  Lower  Kirkaatao* 
County  of  Cork,  Dawgreen,  and  Newton  Main  Pitts, 
against  the  Mines  and  Collieries  BilL— From  Michael 
Drury,  praying  for  Inquiry  taito  the  ooodnet  of  Mr.  Grove 
as  Police  Magistrata^By  Mr.  Campbell,  from  Kotheney. 
for  the  Abolition  of  Church  Patronage  (Scotland).— By 
Lord  Elliott,  from  Koscrea.  and  DuMin,  agaimt  placing 
Medical  Charities  under  the  Contiol  of  the  Poor-biw  Com- 
mtsnoners. — By  Mr.  Chute,  from  the  County  of  West> 
mcmth,  for  Amendment  of  the  Grand  Jury  Laws  (Ireland). 
—Prom  Reca  Price,  for  Amendment  of  the  Railway  Act. 
—From  Toxteth  Park,  toi  Consideration  of  the  Dutiea 
of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Judges  of  Ireland  in  relation 
to  Mayoooth. — From  Blecton  of  Ipswich,  complaining 
of  the  Retnro  for  that  Borough. 

The  Navy — Light  Gold— Leave.] 
Captain  Berkeley  begged  to  ask,  whether 
it  were  a  fact,  that  after  the  issuing  of  the 
proclamation,  the  crew  of  her  Majesty's 
ship  the  Pique  had  been  paid  in  light 
sovereigns,  thereby  causing  a  great  loss  to 
the  men. 

Sir  G.  Cockburn  having  seen  the  state- 
ment made  in  the  papers,  had  directed  the 
necessary  inquiries  to  be  made,  and  there 
was  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  re- 
port. The  Admiralty  had  directed  a  letter 
to  be  written  to  the  railway  company  where 
it  was  said  the  light  gold  was  tendered,  and 
the  reply  was,  that  there  was  no  truth  in 
the  statement — that  the  men  geoerally  ten^ 
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dered  five-pound  notes,  and  that  there  was 
some  little  difficulty  in  getting  change. 

Captain  Berkeley  wished  to  ask  another 
question.  It  was  currently  reported  in 
naval  circles,  that  the  present  commander- 
in  chief  in  the  Mediterranean  had  issued 
an  order  which  had  been  much  com- 
plained of  by  the  squadron  at  Malta — 
to  curtail  the  leave  of  the  ships'  companies 
to  go  on  shore,  which  had  been  enjoyed 
by  them  under  the  former  commander-in- 
chief.  He  wished  to  know  whether  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer  was  aware  that 
such  an  order  had  been  issued  ? 

Sir  G.  CoMum  said,  he  knew  of  no 
such  order  as  refusing  leave  to  the  ships' 
companies,  nor  had  he  heard  of  any  com- 
plaints from  the  fleet.  By  a  paper  which 
had  been  lately  placed  in  his  hands,  he 
learned  that  some  restraint  had  been  placed 
00  the  crews,  in  consequence  of  the  vessels 
preparing  for  sea,  and  one  of  the  orders 
bore  on  that  point  to  a  certain  extent.  It 
was,  however,  only  against  the  indiscrimi- 
nate permission  to  go  ashore  that  the  order 
bad  been  issued. 

Registration  of  Voters  (Eng- 
land).] Sir  J.  Oraham  said,  tiiat  a 
question  had  been  put  the  other  evening 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  re- 
specting the  registration  of  electors  in 
England.  He  now  begged  to  state  that 
it  was  the  opinion  of  Government  that  it 
would  not  be  expedient  to  interfere  with 
the  progress  of  registration  in  the  present 
year,  under  the  present  law.  But  at  the 
same  time,  he  might  state  to  the  House, 
that  before  the  close  of  the  Session,  it  was 
bis  intention,  on  the  part  of  Government, 
to*ask  for  leave  to  introduce  a  Registration 
bill,  with  the  view,  not  of  passing  it  this 
Session,  but  of  merely  laying  it  on  the 
Table  of  the  House,  so  that  it  might  be 
proceeded  with  in  the  commencement  of 
the  next  Session,  and  be  passed,  if  agreed 
to,  before  the  20th  of  June,  the  day  on 
which  it  must  become  law  to  be  of  effect 
next  year. 

Registration  of  Voters  (Ireland).] 
Lord  J,  Russell  said,  he  supposed  that 
after  what  had  been  said  the  other  evening 
the  House  was  not  to  expect  an  Irish 
registration  measure,  until  the  English 
bill  had  been  disposed  of. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  Government  was 
not  prepared  to  introduce  any  measure  as 
to  Irish  registration  this  Session. 


Depreciation  of  the  Gold  Coin- 
age.] On  the  motion  to  read  the  Order 
of  the  Day  for  going  into  committee  on 
the  Poor-law  Bill, 

Mr.  C.  Buller :  As  there  was  no  other 
opportunity,  he  must  now  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  state  of  the  gold 
coinage,  and  to  the  proclamation  issued 
by  her  Majesty's  Government,  by  which 
that  coinage  had  been  affected.  He  was 
about  to  do  It  perfectly  in  order,  and  in 
conformity,  he  believed,  with  the  strict 
rules  of  the  House,  by  stating  it  as  the 
ground  of  his  objection  to  the  reading  of 
the  Order  of  the  Day,  that  whilst  such  a 
question  was  agitating  the  public  mind, 
without  any  explanation  from  the  Govern- 
ment, it  was  not  proper  that  anv  other 
business  should  be  proceeded  witk  He 
was  exceedingly  glad  that  there  appeared 
to  be  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  offer  any  objections  to  his 
taking  this  course ;  for,  of  all  things,  he 
should  most  deprecate  a  squabble  about 
forms  in  a  matter  which  ought  to  be  dis- 
cussed as  much  as  possible  without 
party  feeling.  He  had  no  desire  on  the 
present  occasion  merely  to  criminate  the 
Government,  though  it  would  certainly  be 
his  duty,  in  conformity  with  his  opinion 
on  this  subject,  to  state  his  disapproval  of 
the  conduct  which  they  had  pursued,  and 
to  state  the  grounds  on  which  he  deemed 
that  conduct  improper.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  bear  with  him  patiently,  as 
this  was  a  matter  of  deep  moment  to  the 
whole  community,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
poorest  classes  in  the  community.  He  heard 
the  other  day,  when  the  hon.  Member  for 
Essex  talked  about  the  poor  not  being 
willing  to  take  gold,  that  it  caused  a 
laugh,  as  if  the  idea  of  a  poor  man  receiv- 
ing or  refusing  gold  could  not  be  enter- 
tained without  ridicule.  The  fact  was, 
that  the  gold  coin  was  required  for  all  the 
small  daily  and  weekly  payments  of  the 
country  above  20s.,  these  payments 
being  habitually  made  in  gold.  In  this 
metropolis  a  vast  proportion  of  the  working 
classes  received  more  than  205.  of  weekly 
wages  on  Saturday  in  gold.  Wages  even 
of  lOs.  were  paid  in  gold.  The  matter 
affected  chiefly  the  working  classes  and 
the  retail  traders.  The  payments  of  the 
rich  were  made  chiefly  in  bank  notes,  and 
by  checks  on  the  banker,  credit  in  a  great 
measure  superseding  with  them  the  use  of 
gold.  But  upon  those  en^a^ed  vcv  ^^^vv^ 
retail  business  the  wei^VvV,  \u  ^x^^V.  ^^w  ts\ 
H2 
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such  a  change  as  this  fell.  Now,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  state  very  distinctly 
what  it  was  he  complained  of  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government,  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  proclamation,  and  what,  as 
it  struck  him,  were  its  effects.  On  the 
drd  of  June  her  Majesty's  Government, 
without  any  previous  notice,  preparing  the 
public  mind,  issued  a  proclamation,  warn- 
ing the  public,  that  there  was  a  great 
quantity  of  light  gold  in  circulation,  call- 
ing on  the  officers  of  the  Government  to 
enforce  the  law  with  respect  to  clipping 
and  defacing  the  coin,  and  calling  on  her 
Majesty's  subjects,  generally,  to  do  the 
same.  There  was  no  statement  made  in 
that  proclamation  of  what  was  the  law  of 
cutting  and  defacing  bad  coin.  It  was 
vaguely  referred  to  small  retail  traders  of 
this  metropolis,  to  a  man  with  a  tripe  shop 
in  Whitechapel,  or  to  a  baker  in  Tothil- 
street,  to  consider  what  the  law  was. 
When  the  House  came  to  consider  what 
the  law  was,  they  would  find  it  was  one 
which  might  lead  them  into  very  serious 
errors ;  which  would  make  them,  and  not 
the  counterfeiters  of  money,  the  suf- 
ferers— and  it  would  appear  questionable, 
whether  the  proclamation  did  not  recom- 
mend a  rather  improper  course  to  be  taken. 
The  proclamation  was  general  and  directed 
against  the  whole  gold  coin  of  the  country. 
It  was  since  understood  that  it  applied  spe- 
cifically to  the  coin  of  the  reign  of  George 
3rd  and  George  4th.  The  effect,  however, 
was  to  discredit  the  whole  gold  coinage 
of  those  reigns.  Nobody  could,  after  that 
proclamation,  safely  take  those  coins,  as 
they  had  been  taken  for  twenty- five  years, 
merely  by  number,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  impression  was  proof,  not  only  of  the 
fineness,  but  also  of  the  weight.  Every 
one  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  taking 
them  by  weight.  The  effect  must  be  that  gold 
coin  would  be  paid  in  in  large  sums  to  the 
Bank  of  England  and  to  the  Government 
officers  authorised  to  receive  it.  It  would 
drive  the  whole  of  that  money  out  of  circu- 
culation,  and,  in  fact,  the  proclamation 
amounted  to  a  calling-in  of  the  gold  coin- 
age of  the  reigns  of  George  3rd  and 
George  4th.  As  that  was  done  because 
the  coin  was  depreciated,  the  loss  of  the 
depreciation  would  fall  on  those  who  were 
holders  of  the  coin  on  the  3rd  of  June, 
when  the  proclamation  was  issued.  Those 
persons  w^re,  as  he  had  said,  chiefly  the 
poorer  retail  tradesmen^  and  a  great  many 
o/  ibe  working  classes*     Now,  in  the  first 


place,  it  appeared  to  him,  upon  every 
general  principle,  utterly  improper  that 
this  loss  should  fall  on  the  accidental 
holders  of  the  coin.  What  was  the  cause  of 
the  deficiency  of  weight  ?  They  had  heard  a 
great  many  stories  of  plugging  and  sweat- 
ing, and  other  processes  by  which  the  coin 
had  been  worn  down.  But  he  believed, 
the  general  opinion  among  all  persons  of 
authority  on  the  subject  was,  that  at 
present,  though  there  had  been  some 
frauds  on  the  gold  coin,  the  principal 
deficiency  was  occasioned  by  wear  and 
tear  during  twenty-five  years  circulation. 
It  was  monstrous,  that  such  a  loss  should 
fall  upon  the  accidental  holder.  Was  it 
the  fault  of  the  accidental  holder  on  the 
3rd  of  June,  that  the  coin  had  been  re- 
duced in  twenty-five  years  of  wearing  ? 
How  could  they  know  of  the  mischief  that 
had  been  going  on  for  that  twenty-five 
years.  They  had  committed  no  fault  in 
the  matter,  and  there  was  no  justice  in 
making  the  punishment  fall  on  them? 
What  was  the  good  of  it  ?  Compare  the 
infliction  of  this  loss  with  other  penalties. 
Whom  would  it  deter  ?  Would  it  deter 
the  persons  who  played  tricks  with  the 
coin — who  plugged  and  deteriorated  it — • 
would  they  be  deterred  by  the  loss  of  the 
accidental  holder  ?  The  persons  who 
played  those  tricks  with  the  coin  always 
took  care  to  get  it  as  soon  as  possible  out 
of  their  possession,  and  they  were  cer- 
tain not  to  be  injured.  The  person  who 
damaged  the  coin  would  get  rid  of  it  at 
once,  to  prevent  discovery.  Therefore, 
the  loss  would  fall  almost  entirely  on  the 
innocent,  and  it  could  have  no  good  eflect 
in  deterring  people  from  the  commission 
of  the  offence.  It  was  a  loss  very  heavy 
to  be  borne  by  the  individuals  who  held 
the  deteriorated  coin,  while  the  amount 
would  have  been  little  felt  if  it  had  been 
suffered  to  fall  on  the  public.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  told  them, 
that  the  average  depreciation  was  3d.  in 
the  sovereign,  or  about  one-and-a-half  per 
cent.  It  appeared,  that  there  were  about 
6,000,000  of  deteriorated  sovereigns  in 
the  country,  and  the  loss  on  them  at  one- 
and-a-half  per  cent,  amounted  to  90,000/. 
—a  sum  which  he  would  not  wish  to  see 
squandered  away — but  a  sum  very  light 
for  this  country  to  pay  for  so  great  an  ob- 
ject, as  that  of  avoiding  any  doubt  about 
the  goodness  of  the  coin  of  the  realm. 
After  all,  this  question  was  not  to  be 
argued  as  a  matter  of  strict  right  between 
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the  public  and  individuals.    The  Govern- 
ment could  not  turn  round  upon  indivi- 
duals and  tell  them,  **  You  have  no  law 
on  your  side,  and  we  will  take  the  utmost 
advantage   we  can  agahist  you."      The 
custom  of  talking  of  the  Government  as 
one  individual,  and  the  whole  community 
as  another,  did  not  justify  the  enforcement 
of  the  extreme  rights  of  the  former  against 
the  latter.    The  present  was  a  question  of 
policy.     It  was  a  question  as  to  the  party 
upon  whom  the  loss  might  most  conve* 
niently  fall;  and  he  said,  upon  every  ground 
of  justice  and  expediency,  it  ought  to  be 
borne  by  the  Government,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  public,  and  not  on  the 
individual  holders  of  the  coin.     In  im- 
pugning the  plan  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, he  would  not  hesitate  to  state  the 
course  which  he  thought  ought  to  have 
been    adopted.      In   the  first  place,  he 
wished  to  impress  on  the  House  that  he 
was  not  condemning  the  course  which  the 
Grovernment  had  taken  upon   any  new- 
fangled notions  of  his  own,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  every  precedent  at  every  period 
of  our  history,  and  every  principle  which 
had  been  laid  down  by  the  first  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  in  this  country,  who  had 
been  always  anxious  to  spare  the  public 
loss  attendant  upon  renewals  of  the  coin- 
age.    He  ventured  to  say,  that  he  could 
prove    this    distinctly  from    the    course 
pursued  by  Parliament  with  respect  to 
every  re-coinage  which  had  taken  place 
since  the  Revolution.     In  every  period  of 
our  history,  a  distinction  had  been  made 
by  Government  between  the  loss  occa. 
sioned  by  reasonable  wear,  and  that  caused 
by  other  means.      The   Government  in 
every  case,  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
and  be  believed  since  Henry  8th,  specially 
exempted  from  loss  those  who  held  coin 
that  was  depreciated  by  reasonable  wear. 
The  19th  of  Henry  7th,  made  this  dis- 
tinction between  loss  from  reasonable  wear, 
and  that  caused  by  clipping  or  otherwise 
diminishing  the  coin.     The  29th  of  Eliza- 
beth likewise  enacted,  that  an  abatement 
should  be  made  for  reasonable  wear,  and 
the  amount  was  determined  which  was 
considered  likely  to  be  produced  by  rea- 
sonable wear.     Various  subsequent  pro- 
clamations, down  to  the  time  of  William 
drd,  were  issued  on  the  same  principle. 
There  was  a  curious  instance  of  the  allow- 
ance for  reasonable  wear,  contrasted  with 
the  coone  pursued  by  the  Government  on 
Ite  (nesent  occasion.    He  found  io  the 


very  last  case,  in  which  reasonable  wear 
had  been  defined,  and  it  was  exactly  the 
amount  of  depreciation  which  the  Chan» 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  lately  stated 
to  have  taken  place.     The  royal  procla- 
mation of  the  12th  of  April,  1776,  issued 
at  the  time  of  the  re-coinage  of  the  gold 
currency,  ordered  gold  coins  to  be  current, 
though  diminished  by  reasonable  weari 
and  the  amount   allowed  for  reasonable 
wear  was  1   1-lOth  per  cent,  or  some- 
thing near  the  present  depreciation.    The 
14th   of  George  3rd,   passed  about  the 
same  time,  made  the  same  distinction  in 
favour  of  deficiency  from  reasonable  wear. 
He  must  say,  that  when  her  Majesty's 
Government  issued  orders  to  the  officers 
of  the  revenue  to  cut  and  deface  every 
sovereign  and  half  sovereign  which  they 
might  find  light,  they  made  their  officers 
incur  some  peril ;  for,  if  they  made  any 
mistake  in  the  weight,  they  would  have 
had  to  pay  the  holders  of  such  coin  for 
the  loss.     A  law,  passed  in  1832,  enacted 
when   gold  or  silver  coin  was  tendered, 
which  was  suspected  to  have  been  dimi- 
nished otherwise  than  by  reasonable  wear, 
the   person   to  whom   it  was    tendered, 
might  cut,  break,  or  otherwise  deface  it ; 
but  if  the  piece  of  coin  so  treated  were 
found    afterwards    of   due    weight,    the 
person   cutting    or    defacing    it    was    to 
receive    it    at    the    rate   which   it    had 
been  coined  for.     This  enactment  might 
have  thrown  the  loss  of  coin,  only  dimin- 
ished by  reasonable  wear,  upon  those  who 
ventured  to  cut  or  deface  them.     But  what 
was  much  more  important,  and  what  he 
wanted  to  point  out  to  the  House,  from 
the  whole  history  of  the  coinage  of  this 
country  since  the  Revolution  was,  that  in 
all  cases  where  the  old  coinage  was  called 
in,  and  fresh  coinage  issued,  that  the  defi- 
ciency had  been  borne  by  the  public,  and 
not  by  the  individual  holders.     He  had 
not  found  any  precedent  of  a  contrary  na- 
ture, and  he  ventured  to  say  that  those 
which  he  could  produce  were  perfectly 
decisive   as  to  the  principle  which  had 
been  acted  upon  by  the  different  Govern- 
ments since  the   Revolution.     We   had, 
since  that   period,  had   three  great  re- 
coinages  in  this  country.     The  first  was  in 
the  time  of  William  3rd,  in  1696,  and  in 
reference  to  that  he  would  read  an  extract 
from  Lord  Liverpool's  work  on  the  coin- 
age, which  was  allowed  to  be  a  work  of 
standard  authority.    TU^  Vvoii«  Q^xC^^vsaxl 

read  the  extiacl,  \ti  ^\i\c\i\At^\AHWY^ 
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said  that  tlie  GovetDinent  bore  all  ifae  lou 
of  tbat  transaction.  He  had  never  been 
able  to  obtain  an  account  of  the  iou  in- 
curred by  the  deHcienc;  of  the  old  lilver 
coinage,  and  ihe  charges  of  the  Mint  for 
re-coinage,  but  that  deficiency  was  enor- 
mous. Tbe  nation  was  then  in  the  ut- 
most distress  and  conrufioD,and  the  people 
were  willing  that  any  amount  should  be 
paid  oat  of  the  public  purse  to  relieve 
them  from  the  difficulties  and  embarrast- 
ments  which  they  were  luffering  in  ordi- 
nary commercial  intercourse.  Such  was 
Ihe  statement.  Now,  be  readily  agreed 
that  the  precedent  of  William  3rd  was  not 
one  to  foe  copied.  At  that  time  the  Mint 
was  ill-managed ;  and  the  business  was 
not  well  done  in  spiu  of  ail  the  care  of  the 
Government.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
while  the  old  coinage  was  being  called  in, 
ttie  practice  of  clipping  went  on,  and  (he 
public  was  grossly  cheated.  But  on  ac- 
count of  the  losses  which  the  public  thus 
iustained,  did  the  Government  of  ibis 
country, on  Ihe  neat  occasion  of  re-coinage, 
■ay  Ibal  the  whole  loss  should  fall  on  the  in- 
nocent holders  ofcoin  ?  The  next  great  re- 
coioage  was  in  1774.  What  ibe  deftciency 
on  thai  occasion  was,  Lord  Liverpool  said 
•ronid  appear  from  the  book  of  the  Trea- 
sury. It  was  impossible  to  get  at  those 
books,  excepliug,  perhaps,  by  moving  that 
ihey  should  be  primed  for  the  use  of 
Members,  which  would  be  rather  expen- 
sive. The  plan  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  thai  occasion  would  be  best  seen 
from  certain  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  which  he  begged 
leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer.   They  were  as  follows  :— 

"That  the  said  guineu,  half  g^uineas,  and 
quarter  guineas,  be  called  in  by  deforces :  and 
that  it  is  proper  to  proceed  therein  as  fast 
Bs  the  occasions  of  cirealalion  will  allow,  and 
Bs  ibe  officers  oi  the  Uint  are  able  u>  re-coin 
tbe  sane.  That,  fur  ihe  purpose  of  calling  in 
tbe  said  guineas,  half  guineas,  and  quarter 
guineai,  it  is  proper  that  ceriam  days  tie  ap- 
pointed, after  which  they  shall  not  be  allowed 
in  payment,  or  to  paas,  except  only  to  the  coU 
lectors  and  receivers  of  the  public  revenues,  or 
to  such  persons  as  shall  be  appointed  by  his 
Majesty  to  receive  and  eicbange  the  tame  ; 
and  that  certain  other  days  be  appointed,  aAer 
wbidt  they  be  not  allowed  lo  pass  in  any  pay- 
ment whatsoever,  or  to  be  exchanged  in  niai>- 
ner  be  lore- mentioned.  Tbal  all  such  guineas 
half  gutneai,  and  quarter  guineas,  be  re- 
coined  Bcconding  to  the  eatabtisbed  gtandafd 
afih»  Hint,  botb  m  to  weight  nad  fiamew." 
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These  «rere  the  specific  provisionB  for 
calling  in  the  old  coin  and  le-cotoing  it. 
And  upon  whom  waa  the  loss  to  fall  f  The 
Sih  resoluiioD  was  as  follows:— 

"  That  the  public  bear  the  loss  arising  from 
Ihe  deBciency  and  re-coinage  of  the  said 
guineai,  half  guineai,  and  quarter  guineas, 
provided  luch  deficiency  docs  not  exceed  the 
rates  settled  by  the  order  of  the  comraissiotJers 
□fhis  Majesty  a  Treasurv,  of  tbe  33rd  of  July 
Itit,  and  provided  they  be  offiired  in  payment 
:eiTers  or  collectors  of  the  puhlic  re- 
are  brought  to  SDch  person  or  peiaons 
as  shall  be  authorised  to  receive  and  exchange 
the  same,  within  tha  times  lo  be  appointed  ac- 
cording to  the  foregoing  resoluliont." 

There  was  thus  a  specific  undertaking  by 
the  Oovernnient  of  the  covotry,  ibat  it 
should  bear  the  whole  lota  of  the  re- 
coinage.  He  bad  not  been  able  to  make 
the  amount,  and  Lord  Liverpool  aaid 
he  could  not  ascertain  how  much  it  was. 
But  he  found  in  Macphersou's  "  Annals 
of  Commerce,"  that  in  the  eeiimates  for 
1774  there  was  a  sum  of  46,000/.  charged 
for  making  good  the  deficiency  of  the 
coinage,  and  that  was  aeparale  from  all 
expense  of  the  re-coinage.  It  vras  the 
deficiency  occaaioned  by  the  light  weight 
of  the  guineas.  In  1777  he  found  a  fur- 
ther sum  of  105,000^.  for  deficiency  and 
for  re-coinage;  so  that  supposing  the  two 
suma  to  represent  Ifae  whole  expense,  it 
would  be  151,000^  The  next  great  in- 
stance of  re-coinage  was  that  of  silver  in 
1816.  There  was  no  gold  coinage  at  that 
time,  for  a  very  sufficient  reason,  that 
there  waa  no  gold  to  re-coin.  In  the  year 
1816  the  silver  coinage  was  more  depre- 
ciated than  was  ever  known  before.  The 
Government  determined  (o  call  it  all  in 
and  re-coin  it.  Did  tbey  adopt  the 
views  of  the  present  Oovemment,  that  the 
holders  ahoald  bear  the  loss  ?  Tbey  did  no 
tucb  thing.  It  was  provided  that  tbe  loss 
should  fall  on  the  pablic  funds  of  tbe 
coanlry.  The  stDoant  of  silver  coin 
called  in  on  ihat  occasion  was  2,500,000/. 
It  was  stated  by  Lord  Liverpool,  in  hia 
speech  on  the  subject,  that  the  deprecia- 
tion oo  that  coinage  was  no  lest  than  30 
per  cent.  Tbe  sixpenoe  was,  in  most 
cases,  not  worth  more  than  3|d.  Taking 
the  deficiency  at  30  per  cent.,  Ihe  loai  on 
S,.500,000/.  waa  750,000L  That  loss  was 
borne  by  the  public  in  1816.  He  had 
now  tbe  advantage  of  speaking  to  a 
Conservative  Government  wbo  venerated 
Ihe  wisdom  of  the  past,  and  the  prio- 
ciplei  bud  down  17  fi}ni>er   Tory  Mi« 
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Dulen.  He  could  not,  therefore,  do 
belter  thui  read  to  them  the  principle  on 
which  Lord  Liverpool  laid  the  Govern- 
meat  proceeded  on  that  occuion.  In  bis 
apeecfa  to  the  Houie  of  Lordi  in  May, 
1816,  be  Mid  :— 

"  With  ngerd  to  iDdemnily,  he  fell  diipoaed 
to  propoM,  aiid  be  wm  lure  the  House  would 
feu  diepoMd  U>  adopt,  Ihe  most  liberal  prin- 
ci|rfa.  Tbeit  Lordshipi  were  awaie  that  when 
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a  new  coinage  was  iuued  m  other 
and  iba  old  carreDcy  ca.lled  in,  the  Govern' 
menl  received  the  deterioraied  mone;  from 
the  holder*  of  it  by  weight,  and  not  by  tale  ; 
■o  that  tb«  puUic  incatted  the  Ioh  that  ac- 
cned  from  tha  wearing  or  clipping  of  it  wtien 
in  ctMuUtion.  It  became  ^e  Oovemroent 
wd  Lagi*lature  of  this  couulry  to  be  more 
libeial." 

This  wai  before  the  Reform  Bill.  Well, 
what  did  he  propose  i — 


The  iBina  principle  was  laid  down  by 
atiMbcr  ^at  aothoritj,  who  might  have 
been  coasulted  before  the  late  proclama- 
tioD  was  ao  r«(hly  issued— he  meant  Lord 
Haryborougb,  who,  as  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole, 
iatroditeed  the  sabject  to  the  House  of 
CMDinoDS  in  Hay,  1816.  and  said  *.— 

"  Tlie  public  had  for  a  very  long  series  of 
jrean  been  left  without  any  regalar  sjppi;  of 
silver  coinage ;  Ihe  coniequeoce  was,  that  the 
GMQ  of  the  raolm,  by  weariog  and  tlie  various 
accidents  to  which  tituB  infallibly  render*  the 
precious  metals  liable,  musl  be  very  much  re- 
duced in  its  value  ;  aod  yet  the  people  bad  do 
alternative  but  to  receive  it  in  circulation.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  an  extreme  hardship  to 
albnr  them  to  auSer  for  whal  might  be  called 
tlie  bull  of  OovemiDCDl.  He  should  there- 
fore feel  it  hi)  duly  to  propose  the  exchange 
of  all  the  coiD  of  tbe  realm  in  circulation,  how- 
ever reduced  it  might  be  in  weight." 

This,  be  it  obNired,  was  said  when  the 
redaction  WIS  farpreater  than  U  per  cent. 
Hr.  Weltealey  Pcrie  ndded  :— 

"  But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  anx- 
ioo*  to  preserve  the  public  from  so  heavy  a 
loM,  ht  was,  on  the  other,  equally  desirous 
that  individuals,  parttcubvly  those  of  ihe  poorer 
classes,  should  suffer  as  little  us  possible.  Il 
was,  he  feared,  however,  quite  impossible  lo 

erevent  man*  persons  from  sustaining  a  loss 
om  the  calhng  in  of  the  old  coin  ;  all  thai 
Govermnent  could  do  was  to  make  the  burden 
as  light  as  posnbte." 

Tlitu  at  that  titne  every  man  who  bad 
ft  ibiUiog  with  aoj  loaik  upon  it  of  bKring 


come  from  the  Mint,  might  present  it  to 
persons  who  were  appointed  in  thousauds 
through  the  country  for  the  purpose,  and 
receive  a  perfectly  new  coiti  in  return. 
Possibly  her  Majesty's  Government  might 
make  out  that  all  this  told  against  him. 
They  might  say  that  the  operation  of  Lord 
Liverpool  in  1B16  was  an  example  to  deter 
raiher  than  a  precedent  to  be  followed  ; 
that  it  was  proper  to  adopt  an  entirely 
new  course,  instead  of  following  the  ex- 
ample of  tbe  Tory  Government  of  that 
time.  He  would  only  say,  that  to  tbe 
principle  of  that  Government  tbe  objection 
was  fifteen  times  as  strong  then  as  it  was 
now,  because  the  deficiency  was  then  fif- 
teen times  as  great.  It  might  be  laid  that 
the  Government  of  1816  did  not  pursue 
the  same  course  with  respect  to  the  gold 
coinsge.  Il  should  be  remembered  lliat 
upon  the  first  issue  of  ihe  present  sove- 
reigns and  half-sovereigns,  there  were  no 
sovereigns  to  call  in.  The  coinage  of  gold 
at  lliat  time  could  not  be  drawn  into  a 
precedent.  It  was  not  a  re-coinage,  but  an 
entirely  new  coinage.  There  was  no  old 
gold  lo  be  sent  in.  The  whole  amount  of 
gold  in  the  country,  in  1815,  was  about 
half  a  mdlion.  A  report  of  the  House  of 
Lords  of  that  time,  slates  there  was  in  the 
Bank  about50,U0O,000  in  notes  and  Slider, 
leaving  gold  out  of  consideration  as  being 
of  so  little  importance.  The  fact  was, 
therefore,  that  no  allowance  was  made  for 
gold,  because  there  was  no  gold  to  make 
allowance  for.  He  said  that  in  condemn- 
ing the  course  of  the  Government  he 
would  point  out  tliat  which  he  ihought 
ought  10  have  been  taken.  He  thought 
they  ought  to  have  adopted,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  course  pursued  by  former 
Governmenls  with  respect  to  re-coinage. 
He  knew  the  objeciion  which  would  be 
made — that  if  Government  said  they 
would  call  in  the  coin  on  a  certain  day, 
receiving  by  tale  and  not  by  weight,  good 
sovereigns  and  light  ones  indiscriminately, 
all  tbe  fraudulent  practices  of  culling,  clip- 
ping, aad  sweating,  would  come  into  full 
operation.  But  might  not  the  Govern- 
ment have  avoided  this  by  taking  some 
time  about  the  measure,  and  by  proceed- 
ing without  making  what  they  were  doing 
public  ?  Granted  that  the  depreciation  of 
the  coin  was  an  evil,  and  that  ilie  Govern- 
ment was  bound  to  put  a  slop  to  it,  the 
evil  did  not  require  to  be  slopped  in  a 
moment.     It  was  not  an  evil  unt^l  vt.  \y«.- 
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depreciation  now  so  intolerable  was  the 
Government  declaring  that  the  coin  was 
light.  This  alarmed  everybody,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  utter  discredit  of  the  gold  coin 
at  the  present  moment.  Suppose  the  Go- 
vernment had  said  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, "  Whenever  you  receive  a  light 
sovereign — a  sovereign  not  depreciated  by 
more  than  IJ  per  cent.,  take  it,  and  we 
will  give  you  a  good  sovereign  for  it." 
The  light  gold  would  have  been  gradually 
got  in,  and  the  whole  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  been  about  90,000/.,  as 
he  said  before.  It  might  have  taken  two 
or  three  years  to  get  in  the  old  coinage  in 
this  way.  Sovereigns  depreciated  more 
than  1|  per  cent,  might  be  refused.  The 
public  would  thus  learn  that  a  very  small 
quantity  of  the  gold  coinage  was  below 
weight,  and  fraudulent  persons  would  find 
that  they  would  gain  nothing  by  dete- 
riorating the  coin  below  the  amount  he 
had  stated.  It  would  be  said  that  some 
time  hence  the  same  thing  would  be  to 
do  over  again,  for  the  same  frauds  would 
be  practised  with  this  new  coin.  He  really 
believed  that  the  Government  of  this 
country,  if  they  took  pains,  might  adopt 
some  mechanical  precautions  which  would 
prevent  abrasion  of  the  coin,  at  least  to  the 
extent  now  complained  of.  But,  granting 
that  the  process  which  he  had  described 
would  have  to  be  repeated  ten  or  twenty 
years  hence,  would  not  the  payment  of 
90,000/.  every  ten  or  twenty  years  be  a 
small  evil  in  comparison  oi  the  evil  of 
discrediting  the  whole  gold  coin  of  the 
country?  It  might  be  that  many  bon. 
Gentlemen  would  not  go  along  with  him 
in  saying,  that  the  whole  loss  in  cases  of 
this  kind  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  Go- 
Temmeut — they  might  not  agree  with  him 
as  to  the  propriety  of  following  the  pre- 
cedents of  former  times,  in  calling-in  the 
gold  coinage  and  issuing  new  coin  in  its 
place,  the  Government  bearing  the  loss. 
However,  he  came  now  to  the  measure 
taken  by  the  Government — he  came  to 
the  mode  and  circumstances  under  which 
the  proclamation  had  been  issued,  and  he 
asked  the  House  whether  there  ever  was  a 
measure  of  such  importance  taken  with  so 
little  precaution  ?  Why,  the  Government 
seemed  to  have  issued  the  proclamation  as 
one  of  the  most  ordinary  thirgs  in  the 
world,  about  which  it  was  not  necessary  to 
communicate  with  anybody.  There  was 
not  a  word  of  explanation  to  Parliament 
or  to  the  couotryi  but|  without  notice,  the 


whole  gold  coin  of  the  country  was  discre- 
dited. People  were  all  at  once  sent  to 
weighing  the  sovereigns  before  they  could 
take  them,  and  without  a  word  of  explana- 
tion from  the  Government.  He  knew  that 
a  measure  of  this  kind  made  the  public 
more  cautious  about  taking  money.  What 
greater  evil  could  there  be  than  rendering 
the  whole  of  the  public  cautious  about 
money.  What  was  the  advantage  of  coined 
money  ?  Confidence,  and  the  facility  of 
exchange  which  flowed  from  it.  This  ex- 
cessive caution  did  away  with  the  very 
advantages  of  coined  money.  It  was  driv. 
ing  men  to  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  bars. 
Look  at  the  multiplication  of  doubts  and 
uncertainties  to  which  the  distrust  of  the 
coin  led  in  commercial  transactions.  Con- 
sider the  loss  of  time  and  the  inconve- 
nience which  it  caused  to  the  industrious 
classes.  If  this  extreme  caution  conti- 
nued, we  should  be  driven  to  some  of  the 
practices  which  prevailed  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  Gentlemen  who  had  to  receive 
money  would  have  to  go  about,  as  the 
Jews  did  of  old,  with  scales  in  their  breasts, 
and  pull  them  out  every  time  that  sove- 
reigns were  offered  in  payment.  People 
were  not  sensible  of  these  evils,  having 
experienced  nothing  of  the  kind  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  For  twenty-five 
years  such  a  thing  as  weighing  sovereigns 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  had 
been  hardly  known,  and  the  people  had 
either  forgotten  or  never  knew  the  enor* 
mous  evils  occasioned  by  it.  One  of  the 
things  which  gave  him  most  alarm  was 
the  expression  of  an  opinion  in  some 
quarters  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  great 
evil  of  a  light  gold  coinage  was  the  return  of 
the  '*  good  old  one-pound  notes."  It  was 
thought  by  some  that  that  would  place  the 
currency  on  a  sound  footing.  For  his  part, 
he  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  the  resto- 
ration of  the  one-pound  notes;  and  he 
thought  that  Parliament  should  not,  with- 
out extreme  deliberation,  come  to  such  a 
remedy  as  that.  Let  them,  he  said,  look 
to  the  precautions  that  had  been  taken  in 
1776.  The  matter  had  been  going  on  for 
two  or  three  years  before  it  was  finally 
determined.  In  1773  an  act  was  passed  ; 
in  the  next  year  it  was  mentioned  in  the 
King's  Speech.  There  were  debates  on 
the  subject.  For  two  successive  years 
there  were  debates  in  Parliament  on  the 
same  matter ;  so  that  the  public  mind  was 
perfectly  prepared  for  a  change  in  the 
gold  coinage.    In  1816|  too,  when  the 
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matter  was  before  Parliament,  it  was  found 
that  everything  was  prepared  before  any- 
thing was  done.     Let  them,  he  said,  mark 
the  precautions  that  had  been  taken  at  that 
time.    The  old  coin  was  not  rashly  called 
in,  but  the  public  was  perfectly  prepared, 
6rsty  by  the  debates  that  took  place  on  the 
measure  previous  to  its  adoption ;  and 
next,  what  was  still  better,  on  the  change 
occurring,  by  a  good  silver  coinage  being 
ready  to  be  issued.     Mr.  Wellesley  Pole, 
io  the  speech  to  which  he  had  before  re. 
ferred,  showed  that  every  precaution  had 
been  taken — he  declared  that  nothing  had 
been  done  with  the  old  coinage  until  the 
new  was  ready — that  no  proclamation  was 
issued  until  then,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  apologise  for  the  delay  that  had  taken 
place,  showing  that  Government  was  ob- 
liged, for  the  purpose  of  having  this  new 
coinage  to  come  to  Parliament  for  an  act 
to  enable  them  to  issue  it ;  otherwise  Mr. 
"Wellesley  Pole  said,  that  the  new  coinage 
would  have  been  ready.    He  was  himself 
old  enough  to  recollect  what  had  then  hap- 
pened with  regard  to  the  coinage,  and  that 
then  every  one  received  a  new  shilling  for 
the  old  one  he  delivered  in.    No  loss  was 
then  sustained  by  the  public.    And  now, 
he  asked,  what  had  the  present  Govern- 
ment done?    They  had  no  new  coinage  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  old ;  they  had  no 
preparatory  measures  adopted.    They  had 
not  even  adopted  proper  precautions   to 
meet  the  wants  of  individuals ;  they  had 
no  certain    places    fixed,  where  parties 
might  deliver  in  the  old  coinage  and  get 
new  coinage  in  its  place,  supposing  that 
the    individuals    were  to  bear  the  loss. 
Supposing  it  to  be  right  that  the  indivi- 
dual should  bear  the  loss,  still  he  ought 
to  have  a  new  coinage  in  place  of  the 
old.    How  was  the  difficulty  now  created 
to  be  met,  but  by   substituting  a  new 
coinage  for  the  old  ?    What  had  the  Go- 
vernment been  doing  ?    Nothing  in  order 
to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  old  coinage, 
except  publishing  a  recent  proclamation 
for  the  issue  of  half-farthings.     That  was 
the    new    coinage  of   the   Government. 
The    Government  seemed  to  know  the 
wants  of  the  people.     Knowing  the  di- 
minution   of   the    circulation ;    knowing 
how  moderate  were  their  means,  and  how 
impoverished  their  circumstances,  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  for  a  coinage  which 
would  enable  them   to  make  very  little 
payments.    But  then  there  was  another 
procl«m«tioD|  stating  that  certain  sums  of 


money  would  be  changed — though  only 
very  large  sums.    The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  never  ventured  to  suppose  that 
there  could  be  a  man  who  had  only  a 
sovereign,  or  half  a  sovereign.     No,  he 
could  not  believe  there  was  such  a  thing, 
and  therefore  he  took  the  precaution  that 
the  holders  of  fifty  sovereigns  might,  at  a 
stated  place  in  the  Bank,  find  persons 
ready  to  buy  his  fifty  sovereigns  from  him. 
But  for  any  sum  below  that  there  were  no 
means  of  having  it  changed.   He  was  quite 
astonished   at  the  very  cavalier  way  in 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  treated  this  matter  when  the  subject 
was  before  mentioned  to  him  ;  for  then  it 
seemed  to  occur  very  suddenly  to  him,  and 
as  if  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  that  a 
man  might  have  at  his  command  a  less 
sum  than  fifty  sovereigns ;  and  then  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  he  would  try 
whether  he  could  not  discover  some  method 
for  taking  smaller  sums.    Gentlemen  op- 
posite had  put  their  heads  together,  and 
they  actually  devised  a  plan  by  which  a 
man  having  twenty  sovereigns  could  now 
go  to  the  Bank  and  have  them  changed. 
But  there  was  another  matter,  in  which 
the  carelessness  of  the  Government  was 
still  more  extraordinary,  and  much  more 
culpable.     If  the  holder  of  light  coin  was 
to  be  at  the  entire  loss,  then  it  should 
have  been  only  the  legitimate  and   the 
actual  loss  that  ought  to  have  been  im- 
posed upon  him.     It  was  the  duty  of  a 
wise  Grovernment  to  take  care,  when  they 
issued  such  an  alarming  proclamation — 
one  that  announced  that  the  sovereigns 
and  half-sovereigns   then   in  circulation 
were  light — at    least  to  have  told    the 
people  the  average  amount  of  the  depreci- 
ation.    If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
said  in  his  proclamation  what  he  said  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Malton  last  week — that 
the  average  deficiency  was  1  and  1^  per 
cent. — ^how  many  poor  persons  would  have 
been  saved  from  being  cheated  of  their  fair 
earnings,    it  was  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment  to  have  done  this.    The  Government 
told  the  public  that  the  coin  was  depreci- 
ated, but  not  how  much — and  what  was  the 
consequence  ?    The  week  before  last,  the 
poor  man  was  left  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  shopkeepers.     It  was  almost  in- 
credible the  amount  of  fraud  committed— 
all  of  which  was  caused  by  the  carelessness 
of  the  Government.  The  fraud  was  in  truth 
quite  frightful.    He  had  bA^x4  \\i  ^vccXvii^ 
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women — ten  sbillingt  a  week — a  shilling 
was  stopped  ;  and  in  the  wages  of  men — 
a  sovereign  a  week — 2s,  were  stopped — 
that  was  10  per  cent,  out  of  the  earnings 
of  the  poor.  What  must  it  have  been 
when  houses  in  town  stopped  6d.  out  of 
every  sovereign !  There  was  hardly  a  shop- 
keeper who  did  not  stop  twice  the  amount 
that  he  ought  to  have  deducted*  In  many 
cases  shopkeepers  made  a  merit  of  only 
stopping  3d,  out  of  every  sovereign,  which 
was  about  three  times  the  amount  that 
ought  to  be  taken.  To  show  them  the  way, 
the  intricate  wav  in  which  the  fraud  was 
carried  on,  he  should  mention  that  which 
had  been  told  to  him  since  he  came  into 
the  House.  An  employer  sent  to  the  Bank 
for  money ;  he  got  sovereigns  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  his  men  with  them ;  the 
workmen  took  the  sovereigns,  which  were 
weighed  at  the  Bank,  and  could  have  been 
so  proved  by  the  person  who  brought  them, 
as  being  full  weight ;  and  yet  the  trades- 
men to  whom  they  were  brought  all  re- 
fused to  take  them  except  with  the  deduc- 
tion of  6d,  There  was,  in  truth,  no  know- 
ing the  extent  to  which  this  fraud  had 
been  carried.  Now,  what  ought  the 
Government  to  have  done  when  they  came 
out  at  once  upon  the  public  to  tell  them 
that  the  coin  was  depreciated?  They 
ought  to  have  said,  "  We  mean  that  you 
should  bear  the  loss,  bu  t  the  loss  is  only 
to  such  an  amount,  and  if  any  one  seeks 
to  make  you  suffer  a  greater,  he  is  attempt- 
ing to  cheat  you."  The  Government  did 
not  do  this.  They  only  told  the  public  in 
vague  terms  that  the  coin  was  depreciated 
and  then  they  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
fraudulent  the  poorest  persons  in  the  com- 
munity, who  happened  to  be  the  holders. 
The  losses  incurred  and  the  frauds  that 
had  taken  place,  he  said,  were  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  carelessness  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  mentioned  very  generally 
out  of  doors^  that  all  the  time  that  the 
Bank  was  refusing  to  take  light  sovereigns 
it  was  issuing  light  sovereigns.  It  was 
said,  that  people  going  to  the  Bank  and 
paying  light  sovereigns,  a  deduction  was 
made :  tnat  a  man  receiving  sovereigns  in 
one  part  of  the  Bank  and  going  to  make 
a  payment  with  the  same  sovereigns  to 
another  part  of  the  Bank,  they  were  de- 
dared  to  be  light,  and  rejected*  In  many 
cases,  too,  it  was  mentioned,  that  when 
the  Bank  paid  sovereigns,  it  frequently 
happened,  afterwards,  when  they  were 
vreighedi  that  they  were  found  wanting.  | 


It  had,  too,  been  mentioned  that  it  was 
the  Bank  that  had  urged  the  Government 
to  adopt  this  plan  with  respect  to  the 
coinage.  It  was,  he  thought,  really  too 
bad  that  a  public  body  while  it  refused 
bad  money  with  one  hand  should  be  issu- 
ing bad  money  with  the  other.  He  thought 
it  right  to  bring  this  matter  formally  before 
the  House,  because  a  very  great  loss  had 
been  inflicted  on  the  country,  and  he  might 
well  ask  what  period  was  chosen  by  the 
Government  for  inflicting  upon  the  country 
the  mischief  of  a  discredited  currency  ?  It 
was  a  period  of  the  most  unexampled  dis- 
tress—a period  when,  from  other  causes, 
trade  and  commerce  were  never  so  much 
paralysed — when  the  labourer  could  obtain 
little  employment  and  less  remuneration 
—a  period  of  much  greater  affliction  than 
was  known  of  in  the  history  of  their 
country.  He  sirould  have  thought  that 
the  course  of  a  wise  Government,  knowing 
tlie  unavoiable  pressure  which  there  was 
upon  the  public  from  other  causes,  would 
have  been  to  be  exceedingly  cautious,  and 
not  to  do  anything  that  could  add  a  fur- 
ther burden  to  tnat  which  weighed  the 
public  down.  They  might  assuredly  have 
waited,  and  they  ought  to  have  adopted 
every  precaution,  in  order  that  the  blow 
might  fall  as  lightly  as  possible  upon  the 
public.  He  knew  not  to  what  cause  to 
attribute  this  carelessness  in  the  Govern- 
ment. He  knew  that  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet was  regarded  as  the  father  of  the 
acts  of  the  Government ;  but  yet  he  did 
not  know  that  they  were  to  6x  the  blame 
of  this  on  him.  There  was,  to  be  sure, 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Master  of  the 
Mint;  but  then  that  Gentleman  was  very 
usefully  employed  in  the  public  service  as 
Vice-rresident  of  the  Board  of  Trade ; 
and  he  supposed  the  Atlantean  double 
duties  were  more  than  his  Herculean 
shoulders  were  able  to  bear.  He  sup- 
posed that  the  zeal  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
in  the  one  department  did  not  permit  him 
to  have  any  leisure  for  the  other.  As 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  his 
right  hon.  Friend  had  the  tariff  to  concoct 
—he  had  to  meet  deputations,  and  to  get 
rid  of  them — and  then  he  had  to  come 
down  to  that  House,  and  to  defend  every 
article  in  the  tariff,  which  Gentlemen 
might  be  assured  was  no  light  task,  be- 
cause he  had  to  prove  to  those  sitting  on 
the  Opposition  benches  that  what  he  pro- 
posed to  do  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  the  consumer ;  and  then  he  had  to  turn 
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to  those  on  the  Ministerial  benches  and  lo 
convince  them  that  those  reductions  he 
was  proposing  to  make  would  occasion  no 
reduction  at  all*  Under  all  these  circum- 
stances, ha  said,  that  such  was  the  mis- 
chief occasioned  by  his  right  hon.  Friend 
being  so  much  engaged,  that  he  wished  to 
God  he  had  let  the  burden  of  the  tariff  be 
shared  by  others;  because^  he  ventured 
to  say,  wonderful  and  admirable  as  the 
tariff  was,  that  there  was  inflicted  more 
harm  upon  the  poor  people  by  the  loss  on 
the  coinage,  in  one  fortnight,  than  the 
tariff  would  make  up  to  them  in  the 
coarse  of  a  whole  year.  He  assured  the 
Gofemment  that  his  ol^ectwas  not  merely 
to  incriminate  them  for  what  had  oc- 
curred ;  he  had  another  object  in  view  ; 
because  be  should  be  most  satisfied  if  they 
coukl  come  forward  and  explain  the  rea- 
sons (that  which  they  had  not  yet  done) 
lor  this  sudden  and  unexpected  act.  He 
might  be  allowed  to  remind  Gentlemen 
and  the  public,  that  this  was  not  a  time, 
when  a  Government  would  take  the  high 
course  of  following  out  their  own  ideas, 
of  doing  that  which  might  involve  the  best 
interests  and  deal  out  injury  to  the  great 
classes  of  the  community*  without  their 
vouchsafing  to  give  to  the  public  the 
groands  for  the  course  they  had  taken, 
and  that  they  had  deemed  it  proper  to 
adopt.  The  working  classes  were  not,  at 
at  the  present  moment,  in  a  humour  to  be 
trifled  with  in  this  manner.  They  were 
intelligent ;  they  were  in  some  degree  sus- 
picious of  the  manner  in  which  their  rights 
were  dealt  with  ;  and  it  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  tell  them  merely  that  what  was 
done  was  the  simple  act  of  authority. 
Never  was  there  a  period  when  a  full 
ezphuiation  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
could  be  made  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
community  with  a  greater  certainty  of 
prodncing  a  good  effect.  If  the  Govem- 
■Mut  woold  show  that  there  was  no  trifling, 
and  no  careless  interference  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  public— 4f  the  Government 
conkl  show  that  its  acts  were  taken  with  a 
view  to  the  welfare  of  the  community-* 
then  they  might  be  sure  that  the  people, 
whatever  were  their  sufferings,  would  be 
content,  since  they  were  convinced  that  a 
wise  and  just  course  had  been  pursued. 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  could  give  a 
Mtitfactory  explanation,  which  he  hoped 
be  coald  do— if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
ooold  show  thai  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
was  wisoi  and  founded  on  sound 


principles— if  he  could  show  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  consulted  the  best  interests 
of  the  public — if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
could  show  that  what  he  himself  had  done 
was  proper— and  if  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman could  show  that  he  was  unjust 
when  he  charged  him  with  a  want  of  pre- 
caution, there  was  no  one  who  should 
more  sincerely  rejoice  in  this  than  himself; 
and  he  thought  that  he  was  doing  the 
Government  great  service  when  he  enabled 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  give  such  an 
explanation.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Government  should  fail  in  making  out  a 
defence,  then  he  maintained  he  was  doing 
a  good  service  to  that  House  by  showing 
that,  however  poor  or  however  helpless 
people  might  be  who  suffered  from  the 
conduct  of  the  Government,  there  were 
(hose  in  that  House  who  felt  a  sympathy 
for  their  sufferings,  and  who  would  not 
permit  them  to  be  ill-treated  without  seek- 
ing at  least  to  procure  for  them  redress. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
replying  to  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  had  to  ask  for  the 
indulgence  of  the  House,  though  he 
thought  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
msn,  in  bringing  this  question  forward 
when  it  was  not  intended  as  the  immediate 
topic  of  the  evening,  had  adopted  a  course 
which,  if  generally  followea,  woiild  be 
found  most  inconvenient.  They  would 
be  hesring  speeches  on  the  Order  of  the 
Day,  having  no  reference  to  what  vi^s  the 
business  they  had  met  to  discuss,  and  mast 
only  cause  that  business  to  be  postponed 
to  an  indefinite  period.  He  promised  to 
confine  himself  to  the  subject  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  dis- 
cussed, —  and  not  to  delay  the  House 
one  moment  longer  than  was  necessary  to 
reply  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  com- 
plained of  the  measures  taken  to  withdraw 
from  circulation  a  portion  of  the  goU  coin 
which  was  not  of  the  current  value.  The 
House  ought  to  bear  in  mind  what  was  the 
the  state  of  the  law  on  this  subject.  The 
principle  laid  dowo  by  the  law  was,  that 
when  gold  coin  was  reduced  under  a  cer- 
tain weight,  it  was  to  be  no  longer  a  l^al 
tender — no  person  could  be  compelled  to 
tske  it — and  the  person  who  so  took  it^ 
could  not  compel  another  to  take  it  at  the 
value  of  the  coin  current  of  the  country. 
It  followed,  therefore,  that  when  there  was 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  ^^  «ca^ 
deficient  iu  iia\|^l|  it  ^sa  wA^\»v!^xau« 
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der  ia  payment— it  might  be  refused ;  and 
it  could  not  be  an  advantage  either  to  the 
poor  or  the  rich,  to  have  such  a  circulate 
mg  medium  amongst  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  must  be  injurious  to  every  one 
connected  with  land,  trade,  or  manufac- 
tures. He  was  quite  ready  to  admit  the 
inconvenience,  and  when  he  stated  the 
inconvenience,  he  did  not  undervalue  the 
inconvenience  which  every  measure  that 
might  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  realm  must  occasion.  It 
was  impossible  for  human  ingenuity  to 
devise  a  plan  by  which  these  changes,  as 
to  the  coinage,  roust  not  press  more  or 
less  upon  society,  and  necessarily  it  must 
do  80  most  on  the  lowest  orders  in  so- 
ciety, because  they  were  the  most  easily 
deceived  by  those  disposed  to  make 
a  profit  of  their  ignorance*  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  told  them 
of  the  evils  that  had  followed  from  the 
proclamation  with  respect  to  the  de- 
preciated coinage ;  but  let  them  see  what 
would  have  been  the  consequence  if  some 
measure  were  not  taken  to  resist  the 
progress  of  this  depreciation.  He  was 
quite  ready  to  admit,  that  it  would  be  far 
more  for  the  advantage  of  every  interest  in 
society  if  the  public  were  more  frequently 
warned,  from  time  to  time,  as  to  what  was 
the  exact  state  of  the  coinage.  He  took 
some  blame  to  himself,  that  when  he  was 
in  the  Home  Office  he  had  not  communi- 
cated to  the  public,  by  proclamation,  the 
provision  of  the  law  in  this  respect.  He 
thought  it  unfortunate  at  a  subsequent 
period,  when  a  quantity  of  light  coinage 
was  in  circulation,  that  some  measure  to 
the  same  effect  had  not  been  taken.  But 
then  it  was  said,  that  this  was  not  the 
particular  moment  at  which  the  proclama- 
tion ought  to  have  been  bsued.  It  was  very 
possible  that  the  moment  of  distress  was 
not  that  at  which  the  evil  of  the  depre^ 
ciated  coin,  they  could  best  apply  the 
remedy  so  as  to  produce  the  least  incon- 
venience ;  but  then,  if  they  admitted  that 
it  would  be  more  advisable  that  the  public 
should  from  time  to  time  be  reminded  that 
coin  under  a  certain  weight  was  not  a 
legal  tender,  then  they  must  admit,  that 
for  a  longer  period  to  allow  the  evil  to 
grow  greater  and  more  intolerable,  was  not 
the  mode  which  the  Government  could 
best  adopt  to  save  the  people  from  loss 
and  inconveoience.  The  evil  and  the 
pressure  of  the  evil  must  be  always  in  the 
proportion  that  the  light  coin  bore  to  the 


whole  coin  in  circulation.  If  they  were  to 
allow  the  light  coin  to  circulate,  the  evil 
would  considerably  increase,  and  the 
quantity  of  light  coin  would  be  consider- 
ably magnified.  When  the  circulation  of 
the  coin  was  healthy,  there  was  but  little 
temptation  to  use  fraudulent  means  with 
respect  to  it ;  for  then  the  light  coin  could 
be  easily  detected ;  but  when  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  coin  became  light,  no- 
thing could  be  more  easy  than  to  reduce 
the  weight  of  the  good  coin,  and  make  a 
profit  by  the  deterioration.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  take  the  earliest  possible 
measure  to  withdraw  the  light  coin  from 
circulation.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman complained  that  no  measures  had 
been  taken  to  let  the  public  know,  before 
the  proclamation  was  issued,  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  gold  coin  was  under  the 
weight  required  by  law.  He  said,  that 
it  was  a  matter  neither  known  to  Parlia- 
ment or  the  public.  He  believed  there 
was  no  man  engaged  in  any  branch  of  the 
public  service  who  was  not  aware  that  a 
portion  of  the  gold  coin  was  of  diminished 
weight.  It  had  been  brought  distinctly 
before  the  committee  on  the  banks  of 
issue.  The  country  banks  complained 
that  there  was  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
Bank  of  England  to  take  the  light  coin 
from  them,  and  that  it  exposed  them  to 
considerable  risk.  If  that  coin  were  not 
to  be  taken  in  discharge  of  their  obliga- 
tions— if  it  were  not  a  legal  tender,  it  fol- 
lowed, that  the  banks  were  exposed  to  a 
considerable  risk,  and  might  lead  to  con- 
sequences which  would  affect  all  connected 
with  the  country  banks.  This  had  been 
stated  distinctly  before  the  committee  on 
the  banks  of  issue.  The  Bank  had  made 
repeated  communications  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  g^wing  evil ;  and  when  he 
entered  into  office  he  had  had  repeated 
communications,  not  merely  from  the 
Bank  of  England,  but  he  could  truly 
affirm,  that  communications  had  been 
made  to  the  Government  by  banks  in  the 
country,  of  the  greatest  respectability,  and 
the  most  conversant  with  the  monetary  sys« 
tem,  all  complaining  of  the  evils  which 
this  light  coinage  was  inflicting  upon  the 
trade  and  the  interests  of  the  community. 
The  evil  was  generally  complained  of. 
As  far  as  the  Bank  was  concerned, 
the  law  had  been  strictly  adhered  to.  It 
bad  neither  issued  nor  received  sovereignsi 
except  they  were  of  fall  weight.    Some 
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branches  of  the  revenue  acted  in  the  same 
manner.  Though  there  might  not  be  a 
general  weighing  of  the  coin,  yet  the  con- 
duct of  the  public  departments  was  well 
known  to  every  private  banker.  There 
was  the  constant  indication  that  no  coin 
would  be  received  below  the  weight  au- 
thorised by  law.  Under  these  circum- 
stances his  right  hon.  Friend  had  judged 
it  right  that  measures  should  be  taken  to 
withdraw  the  light  coin  from  circulation, 
and  it  was  the  more  necessary  to  do  this 
because  he  must  beg  the  House  to  observe 
that  the  measure  was  one  that  could  not 
be  taken  at  every  moment.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  why  not  defer  it  for  a 
longer  period  ?  The  evil,  he  said,  would 
be  but  the  more  aggravated  by  the  addi- 
tion which  the  intervening  period  would 
give  to  the  amount  of  depreciated  gold 
coinage.  He  found  that  the  quantity  of 
gold  was  increasing  in  the  country ;  that 
the  period  was  one  when  the  light  coin 
could  be  withdrawn  with  the  least  pos- 
sible inconvenience.  This  might  be  done 
now ;  but  the  next  year,  or  the  year  after 
next,  the  exchanges  might  take  a  different 
turn.  The  evil  was  now  great;  but  if 
not  checked,  it  would  grow  with  an  aggra- 
vated velocity.  When  he  saw  this,  it  was 
his  duty  to  take  measures  of  security,  and 
not  to  permit  the  evil  to  proceed  until  it 
could  not  be  borne  any  longer.  These 
were  the  reasons  why  the  present  measure 
was  adopted ;  but  then  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  said,  in  doing  this, 
that  the  measure  adopted  was  entirely  at 
variance  with  former  precedents.  The 
bon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  gone 
through  a  number  of  precedents  from  a 
very  early  period,  and  said  that  he  thought 
the  present  Government  would  at  least 
have  followed  those  precedents,  from  its 
veneration  and  respect  for  those  who  had 
set  them.  Now  he  must  say  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  selected  his 
precedents  with  peculiar  infelicity.  So  far 
as  these  precedents  bore  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  present  Government,  they  were  di- 
rectly of  the  opposite  tendency  to  what 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  supposed. 
He  did  not  mean  to  go  so  far  back  as 
Henry  7th.  He  meant  to  content  himself 
with  going  to  the  precedents  set  in  modern 
times*  First,  he  took  the  precedent  set 
of  the  silver  coinage  in  1816.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman's  precedent  was 
excloaively  confined  to  the  silver  coinage. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  re. 


fcrred  to  what  was  done  inl816,  when  Lord 
Liverpool  and  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  were 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Master  of 
the  Mint.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
said  that  an  arrangement  had  then  been 
made  for  a  distribution  throughout  the 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  new 
coin  instead  of  the  old  coin.  Then,  the 
arrangement  was  made  that  the  public 
should  bear  no  loss.  Now  he  had  to  call 
to  recollection  that  the  principle  on  which 
the  gold  and  silver  coinage  was  established 
was  totally  distinct.  The  silver  was  a 
mere  '*  token."  The  Government  had  a 
large  profit  on  it,  by  the  seignorage,  and 
it  would  be  most  urgent  that  it  should  not 
exchange  the  old  tokens,  on  which  it  had 
made  a  proBt,  for  the  new.  He  next 
came  to  the  period  of  1773  and  following 
years.  He  could  tell  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  that  the  course  then  pursued 
was,  in  effect,  though  not  in  terms,  that 
now  adopted.  It  was  noticed  in  a  pro. 
clamation  that  the  coin  was  under  a  cer« 
tain  weight;  what  was  its  Mint  price, 
and  what  the  deductions  to  the  public? 
The  coinage  called  in  was  taken  at 
31.  17s.  lOfj.,  instead  of  at  a  lower  rate, 
which  the  gold  might  only  produce  in  the 
market.  The  effect  of  the  proclamation 
was  to  divide  the  loss  between  the  holder 
of  the  coin  and  the  public,  and  to  make 
each  proportion  bear  the  loss.  In  1773 
and  the  following  year  that  principle  was 
laid  down  and  acted  upon.  Now  he 
thought  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman must  see  from  the  account  itself 
that  when  the  amount  of  this  changing  of 
the  coinage  was  set  down  at  157,000^, 
that  of  the  whole  loss  the  largest  propor- 
tion must  have  fallen  upon  the  holders  of 
the  coin.  When  they  calculated  what  was 
the  mere  expense  of  re-coining,  they  must 
see  that  but  little  remained  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  diminution  of  the  weight.  The 
difference  between  the  cases  of  the  year 
1775  and  the  present  time  was  this,  that 
at  the  former  period  the  deterioration  in 
the  coinage  was  universal.  It  was  not  a 
partial,  but  a  general  deterioration,  and  it 
was  to  avoid  placing  ourselves  in  thesitua* 
tion  in  which  we  then  stood— a  situation 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  read 
Lord  Liverpool's  treatise  upon  the  subject, 
must  be  well  aware  was  one  pregnant  with 
evil,  and  it  was  for  this  purpose  that  it 
was  determined  to  withdraw  that  portion 
of  the  coin  which  was  be\o^  >X!k^  ^^o^^x 
value  from  ibe  ciicuY^lVou  ol  >^^  cn^\\Vv^« 
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The  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  that  the 
mode  in  which  Government  had  dealt 
with  the  question  was  a  most  objectionable 
one.  He  complained  of  the  proclamation 
as  having  given  a  too  hasty  and  abrupt 
notice  to  the  public,  and  as  taking  it  by 
surprise.  He  should  be  glad— for  no  man 
less  wished  to  surpHse  the  public  than  he 
did — he  should  be  glad  if  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  tell  him  how  he  could  give 
a  notice  which  would  not  take  the  public 
by  surprise.  If  he  had  whispered  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman  in  conBdence  that  there 
was  a  large  portion  of  the  current  coin 
of  the  realm  extremely  light,  and  if  he 
had  added  an  injunction  not  to  men- 
tion the  fact  to  any  body,  he  very  much 
doubted,  despite  the  high  opinion  which 
he  entertained  of  the  discretion  of  the  hon. 
gentleman,  whether  the  whole  matter 
would  not  be  published  the  next  day  in 
the  newspapers  and  proclaimed  at  Cha- 
ring-cross,  coupled  with  an  intimation  of 
all  the  evils  which  a  light  currency  would 
tend  to  produce,  and,  in  addition,  a  hint 
that  he  should  have  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  public  for  not  having  taken  effectual 
means  for  remedying  the  progress  of  the 
evil.  The  best  way  was  to  deal  openly 
and  straight-forwardly.  They  could  not 
make  confidential  communications  to  in- 
dividuals as  to  the  state  of  the  coinage, 
which,  if  it  were  allowed  to  g^  on,  would 
fall  heavily  on  that  very  class  which  he  was 
most  anxious  to  protect ;  for  if  there  was 
one  class  which  suffered  more  from  the 
coin  of  the  realm  l)eing  depreciated,  than 
any  other,  it  was  that  involving  the  hum- 
bler orders  of  the  community.  That  class 
was  at  present  suffering  under  pressure  it 
was  true,  a  pressure  which  could  only  be 
justified  by  saying  that  it  necessarily  took 
place  in  consequence  of  the  dishonesty  of 
certain  persons,  and  by  arguing  that  the 
tight  coinage,  was  an  evil  which,  if  per- 
mitted to  go  on,  would  get  beyond  all  the 
remedies  which  the  Government  could 
apply  to  it.  But  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
stated  that  he  had  a  plan  by  which  the 
object  could  be  effected  in  a  better  man- 
ner than  it  had  been  by  the  plan  of  the 
Government.  His  method,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  was  this,  that  to  all  the  towns 
throughout  the  country  a  large  amount  of 
gold  should  be  sent  down,  with  an  an- 
nouncement that  on  certain  days^  or  up  to 
a  certain  time,  light  sovereigns  would  be 
exchanged  for  those  of  the  genuine  weight. 
^ottF,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  this  ? 


It  would  impose  on  the  public  a  most 
enormous  charge,  which  would  operate  in 
its  reflux  upon  the  class  now  principally 
suffering,  by  imposing  on  them  a  heavy 
amount  of  taxation,  in  order  to  provide  for 
that  loss  which  would  ensue,  if,  when  a 
portion  of  the  coinage  only  was  light, 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  ex- 
changing the  whole.  He  had  under- 
stood the  hon.  Gentleman  to  say  that  the 
Bank  should  have  been  directed  to  take 
sovereigns  of  a  certain  weight  as  if  they 
were  genuine  legal  tenders.  This  was  to 
be  confidential.  But  if  the  Bank  did  so, 
he  feared  there  were  certain  gentlemen  in 
the  city  of  LfOodon  who  were  skilful  enough 
in  the  mode  of  reducing  the  coin  to  the 
value  at  which  the  Bank  was  to  accept  it, 
to  render  it  pretty  certain  that  were  such 
a  plan  adopted,  they  would  have  to  ex- 
change many  new  sovereigns,  because  they 
had  undergone  the  operation — an  opera- 
tion which,  he  could  tell  the  hon«  Gentle- 
man, was  much  more  skilfully  and  easily 
performed  now  than  in  former  times.  The 
progress  which  had  been  made  in  chemis- 
try and  mechanical  science  could  be 
brought  to  bear  against,  as  well  as  in 
favour,  of  the  public  interests,  and  not 
only  would  ererj  sovereign  be  exchanged 
for  new,  but  the  new  issue  would  as 
speedily  be  reduced  and  returned,  so  that 
the  cost  falling  on  the  public  would  be 
actually  indefinite.  That  was  the  reason 
why  he  should  object  to  the  plan  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  he  could  not  but 
think  that  had  be  adopted  that  plan,  he 
should  have  had  objections  urg^d  against 
it  more  strong  than  any  which  had  been 
alleged  against  that  of  the  Government. 
He  sincerely  regretted  that  persons  had 
taken  the  opportunity  of  imposing  on  the 
public  in  this  matter — he  regretted  that 
there  were  persons  who  had  not  been  con- 
tented with  asking  for  a  reduction  on  light 
sovereigns,  but  had  absolutely  refused  to 
take  sovereigns  of  the  legal  weight  without 
making  a  deduction  from  the  amount. 
Such  a  course  was  at  variance  with  the 
law,  and  it  was  advisable  that  the  public 
should  know  that  those  who  did  refuse  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm,  of  legal  weight, 
rendered  themselves  amenable  to  the  law, 
and  liable  to  imprisonment  This  was  a 
piece  of  information  which  he  was  happy 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  stating  in  the 
House,  because,  as  far  as  regarded  that 
part  of  the  evil,  be  hoped  that  his  state- 
ment would  put  ao  end  to  it.  With  respect 
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to  the  other  portion  of  the  evil,  arranp^e- 
ments  were  on  foot  to  enable  those  who 
held  light  coin,  in  all  cases  to  obtain  the 
fall  ralue;  and  from  all  he  had  heard,  he 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  evil  had 
considerably  subsided,  and  that  the  pub- 
lic, understanding  the  real  value  of  the 
coin  which  they  held,  were  generally  re- 
ceiving the  amount  of  the  Mint  price  for 
defective  coin.  He  did  not  believe  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  proceed 
more  at  length  in  answer  to  the  objections 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  He  was  quite 
aware  that  under  whatever  arrangements  a 
withdrawal  of  light  coin  could  be  effected, 
that  withdrawal  must  be  attended  with 
cases  of  individual  evil ;  but  he  was  bound 
to  balance  against  that  evil  the  individual 
injury  which  would  ensue  if  the  proportion 
of  light  coin  were  permitted  to  accumulate, 
and  the  evils  which  it  would  produce,  not 
only  in  respect  to  that  class  which  was  at 
this  moment  principally  suffering,  but  the 
injury  which  such  an  accumulation  would 
produce  to  the  general  trading  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country.  Believing, 
therefore,  that  by  interposing  at  this  mo- 
ment—-at  a  moment  which,  from  circum- 
stances which  he  had  already  stated,  was  a 
peculiarly  fit  time  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
light  coin — he  had  not  hesitated  in  recom- 
mending and  adopting  the  measure  now 
before  the  public,  convinced  that  whatever 
its  pressure  might  be,  the  Government  had 
taken  all  pains  to  render  it  as  light  as  pos- 
sible; that  it  was  a  measure  of  precaution 
against  those  greater  dangers  which  Go- 
vernment  could  not  only  not  overlook,  but 
which  it  was  their  bounden  duty  to  pre- 
vent. It  was  on  these  grounds  that  the 
measure  in  question  had  been  adopted  and 
promulgated  to  the  public ;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  after  the  first  pressure  had 
passed  away — a  pressure  the  existence  of 
which  he  deeply  deplored — there  would  be 
a  general  feeling  that  the  withdrawal, 
accompanied  as  it  must  be  by  clear  inti- 
mations in  future  from  time  to  time  of  the 
state  of  the  law  upon  the  subject,  thereby 
calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
necessity  of  weighing  coins,  he  had  no 
doubt,  he  repeated,  that  they  should  expe- 
rience the  benefits  of  the  change,  and  that 
they  would  get  rid  of  that  load  which 
pressed  so  heavily  upon  the  monetary  in- 
terests of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hawes  thought  that,  under  the 
etreomstancefl,  his  hon.  Friend  was  quite 
|Mlifed  iQ  adopting  the  course  which  was 


open  to  him  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  subject ;  for,  had  he  adopted 
another  course,  he  would  have  been  obliged 
to  wait  for  a  committee  of  supply,  or  the 
subject  must  have  been  postponed  until 
the  object  in  debating  it  had  passed  away. 
But  what  was  the  amount  of  the  answer 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer? — 
what  was  complained  of?  If  his  hon. 
Friend  had  undervalued  the  evils  of  a 
light  currency — if  he  had  undervalued  the 
importance  of  a  change  when  it  became 
needful  in  the  currency — if  he  had  said 
that  it  was  not  expedient  for  the  Govern- 
ment  to  step  in  and  prevent  the  propor- 
tion of  light  gold  from  increasing^if  his 
hon.  Friend  had  made  any  of  these  asser- 
tions, the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
would  have  been  appropriate ;  but  it  was 
in  reality  a  speech  addressed  against  ob- 
servations which  had  never  been  made  to 
the  House.  His  hon.  Friend  never  under^ 
valued  the  object  of  Government — he 
never  said  that  Government  should  not 
interfere.  What  he  did  say  was  this — 
that  the  measure  having  come  into  ope- 
ration without  notice  having  been  given, 
and  without  due  provision  having  been 
made  for;  exchangmg  the  coin,  that  these 
circumstances  proved  defects  in  the  plan 
which  had  not  marked  any  similar  plan  of 
former  years;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
Government  was  chargeable  with  indo- 
lence and  carelessness  in  adopting  the 
plan  which  they  had  selected.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  stated  that  the  precedents 
quoted  by  his  hon.  Friend  were  not  in 
point,  and  that  the  greater  number  of 
these  precedents  had  reference  to  the 
silver  coin.  As  respected  the  latter  asser- 
tion—granted. Take  the  case  of  1774 
and  the  subsequent  years,  what  were  the 
resolutions  of  the  House? — what  was  the 
course  adopted  by  the  Government  ?  Was 
it  similar  to  the  course  which  had  lately 
been  taken  ?  It  was  said  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cases  was,  that  in  the 
former  instance  the  whole  of  the  gold 
coinage  was  deteriorated,  but  at  present 
only  a  portion  of  it  was  depreciated.  He 
could  see  no  distinction  in  principle  be- 
tween the  two  cases,  because  by  discredit- 
ing the  whole  coinage,  they  created  to  all 
practical  purposes  the  evil  which  then 
existed,  and  they  were  about  to  take  some 
means  to  remedy  \t.  \tv  \.W  "^^wMlV 
the  subject  was  a  maXlex  o^  d\^xM»\^\\  \tv 
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Parliament,  resolutions  were  voted,  and  a 
bill  was  founded  on  these  resolutions.  The 
whole  matter  came  under  consideration, 
and  the  result  was,  that  it  was  determined 
that  the  loss  should  be  borne  by  the  pub- 
lic. In  addition  to  that,  it  was  described 
by  Lord  Liverpool  in  his  treatise  as  a  fun- 
damental principle,  that  when  a  change 
of  this  sort  was  necessary,  it  should  be 
effected  at  the  public  expense,  and  not  at 
the  expense  of  the  individuals  holding  the 
light  coin.  It  was  not  their  fault  that  the 
coin  was  under  weight. — there  could  be 
no  justice  in  punishing  the  last  holder. 
Gold  coinage  was  a  great  instrument  of 
exchange,  and  why  was  the  last  holder  to 
pay  the  penalty  for  all  the  tear  and  wear 
which  it  had  received  through  a  long  cir- 
culation ?  The  right  hon.  Uentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  denied 
that  the  House  bad  recognised  the  expe- 
diency of  Government  sustaining  the  loss 
when  light  sovereigns  came  to  be  ex- 
changed. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  must 
have  forgotten  that  in  the  7th  resolutioui 
passed  in  1774,  it  was  stated  : — 

'<  That,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  in  the  said 
guineas,  half  guineas,  and  quarter  guineas,  it 
is  proper  that  certain  days  he  appointed,  after 
which  they  shall  not  be  allowed  in  payment, 
or  to  pass,  except  only  to  the  collectors  and 
receivers  of  the  public  revenues,  or  to  such 
persons  as  shall  oe  appointed  by  bis  Majesty 
to  receive  and  exchange  the  same ;  and  that 
certain  other  days  be  appointed,  after  which 
they  be  not  allowed  to  pass  in  any  pajrment 
whatsoever,  or  to  be  exchanged  in  manner 
before-mentioned .'' 

And    in    the    9th    resolution    it   was 

stated : — 

*'  That  the  public  should  bear  the  loss  aris- 
ing from  the  deficiency  and  re-coinage  of  the 
said  guineas,  half-guineas,  and  quarter-gui- 
neas,'' &c. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  had  stated  that 
silver  coins  were  merely  tokens,  and  that 
a  great  distinction  existed  between  silver 
and  gold  coinage,  because  Government 
made  a  profit  by  the  re-coinage  of  the 
latter.  He  could  not  see  the  distinc- 
tion. If  the  re-coinage  of  silver  yielded 
Government  a  profit,  and  if  the  gold 
yielded  no  profit,  why  were  individuals 
to  pay  for  the  lightness?  There  was 
no  ground  on  which  the  course  adopted 
by  the  Government  could  be  justified. 
At  former  periods,  when  a  necessity  for 
similar  changes  existed,  the  Government 
f^Alled  in  the  aid  of  distinguished  men, 


and  asked  their  advice  upon  the  subject. 
In   the  reign   of   William    drd,    Locke, 
H alley,    and    Newton,    were    consulted. 
Locke,  it  was  true,  stated   it  to  be  his 
opinion,  that  the  individual  should  bear 
the  loss  ;  but  Parliament  acted  against 
this  opinion,  and  decided  that  the  public 
should  bear  the  loss.    Therefore,  although 
he  must  give  up  the  opinion  of  Locke,  he 
had  in  his  favour  that  of  Parliament  re- 
corded against  it.     In  1774,  Sir  Joseph 
Bankes  was  consulted.     Now,  gold  coin 
was  called  in  without  any  previous  inquiry 
being  made  into  the  causes  of  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  weight — the  whole  of  the 
gold  coinage  was  discredited,  and    not 
one  remedial   measure  did  the  Govern- 
ment adopt.     If  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  consulted  eminent  men  — 
if  he  had  come  to  his  conclusions  on  their 
authority— if  it  was  admitted,  that  a  defi- 
ciency existed — if  he  had  told  the  House 
the  mode  in  which  he  proposed  to  remedy 
it — if  he  had  done  all  that,  they  would 
also  have  done  all  in  their  power  not  only 
to  remedy  the  existing  deficiency,  but  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  circum- 
stance.   But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  jerked  forth  a  proclamation,  unac- 
companied by  any  sort  of  precaution— be 
had  placed  the  poor  man  in  a  situation  of 
great  difficulty,  and  made  him  who  could 
the  worst  afford  bear  the  loss?    What 
right  had  Government  to  throw  on  the 
last  holders  the  burden  of  keeping  up  the 
gold  coin  in  its  original  state  ?     In  the 
time  of  King  William,  it  was  thought  re- 
quisite to  impose  a  new  tax  for  this  pur- 
pose.    A  house  duty  was  laid  on,  which 
was  to  endure  for  seven  years,  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  re-coinage 
and,  therefore,  his  hon.  Friend  was  right 
in  stating  that  all  precedent  was  in  favour 
of  the  public  bearing  the  loss;  and  all 
precedent,  too,  was  in  favour  of  the  course, 
that  whenever  the  alteration  did  take  place, 
that  it  should  be  accompanied  by  some 
measures  for  facilitating  the  exchange,  and 
for  preventing  the  re-occurrence  of  a  si- 
milar deficiency.     He  might  easily  sup* 
pose,  that  improvements  might  take  place 
in  the  art  of  coining,  and  that  by  chemical 
and  scientific  means  the  chances  of  abra- 
sion might  be  diminished.    At  the  time  of 
the  re-coinage  in  1774,  the  opinions  of 
Bolton  and  others  were  taken,  and  Lord 
Stanhope  proposed  certain  plans.    In  the 
year  1842,  with  all  the  recent  improve- 
ments in  mechanical  science  at  our  hand. 
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no  means  were  inquired  into  or  suggested 
either  for  the  exchange  of  the  gold,  or  for 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  similar  cir- 
cumstances. His  hon.  Friend  had  done 
quite  right  in  bringing  the  matter  before 
the  House,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  deserving,  as  he  believed,  of 
much  animadversion.  He  thought,  that  a 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  inquire 
and  to  discharge  that  duty,  which  the  Go- 
vernment had  so  grossly  neglected. 

Mr.  Baring  wished  shortly  to  state  his 
opinion  upon  the  subject  under  the  notice 
of  the  House.    He  believed,  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  the  present  time  was  a 
fitting  one  for  taking  steps  with  respect  to 
the  gold  currency,  and  he  believed,  that 
the  flow  of  gold  into  this  country  placed  it 
in  the  power  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
without  causing  any  very  serious  public 
danger  to  withdraw  from  circulation  the 
light  sovereigns.    Nay,  he  believed,  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  could  not  justify 
himself,  were  he  to  delay  longer  in  adopt- 
ing some  measure  for  the  purpose.  Having 
said  80  much,  he  might  state  that  he  con- 
sidered his  hon.  Friend  fully  justified  in 
bringing  a  subject  of  such  importance  be- 
fore the  House.    It  was  a  great  advantage 
to  the  public  that  there  should  be  some 
discussion  in  the  House  upon  the  point, 
not  only  as  it  might  prevent  them  from 
being  so  much  misled  as  they  had  been, 
but  in  order  that  the  Government  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  stating  the  grounds 
on  which  it  had  acted.     As  far  as  he  un- 
derstood the  matter,  he  concurred  in  that 
view  which  held  that  the  loss  had  been 
fairly  divided  betwixt  the  holders  of  coin 
and  the  revenue.      The  loss  had  been 
divided  between  the  parties  who  held  the 
coin  and  the  revenue,  and  that  was  the 
course,  as  he  believed,   which  was  the 
fairest  in  itself,  and  the  least  open  to  in- 
convenience.   If  they  were  to  admit  to 
exchange  light  coin  in  all  cases,  the  result 
would  be  a  heavy  charge  on  the  public  re- 
venue, and  a  gain  to  those  who  deterio- 
rated the  coin.     He  must  say,  also,  he 
did  not  think  the  change  could  be  effected 
without  becoming  known  to  the  public, 
and  he  was  sure,  that  on  this  point  his  hon. 
Friend  relied  too  much  on  the  secrecy  of 
officials,  and  had  not  sufficient  confidence 
in  the  intelligence  of  the  public.  He  might 
state,  moreover,  that  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary on  many  occasions  for  the  Govern- 
meoi  to  give  notice  to  the  whole  public  at 
VOULXIV.    {SS} 


once,  and  in  doing  so,  they  must  some, 
times  run  the  risk  of  not  having  their  pre- 
parations entirely  perfect ;  though  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say,  that  on  the  present 
occasion  some  arrangements  might  not 
have  been  made  by  which  the  inconve- 
nience attending  the  present  measure 
might  have  been  rendered  lighter. 

Mr.  BemalnMy  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
had  stated,  as  he  always  did,  the  facts 
and  the  law  of  the  case  most  correctly, 
but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  forgot, 
that  in  a  country  like  this,  the  pros- 
perity of  which  was  based  upon  com- 
merce, there  was  something  else  to  con- 
sider beyond  the  strict  letter  of  the  law 
— there  was  expediency.  When  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  stated  that  it  was 
well  known  that  the  Bank  for  some  time 
past  refused  to  accept  light  gold,  did  he 
not  recollect  that  not  a  private  banker  in 
the  country  would  dare  to  refuse  tenders 
of  sovereigns,  whether  of  or  below  the 
standard  weight?  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  right,  no  doubt,  in  attempting 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  evil  of  deteri- 
orated coinage,  but  the  public  were  not 
prepared  for  the  proclamation.  Did  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  know  that  within 
the  last  eight  days  the  pressure  on  certain 
classes  in  the  country  had  been  quite  in- 
tolerable—that the  channels  of  business 
had  been  choked  up— that  trade  had  been 
paralyzed  by  the  impossibility  of  passing 
gold  coin,  whether  legal  or  illegal — and 
that  dishonest  people  had  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  impose  on  the 
public?  When  the  first  notice  was  given, 
it  was  intimated  at  the  Bank  that  sove- 
reigns, in  numbers  amounting  to  fifty, 
would  be  received  and  exchanged.  He 
then  drew  the  attention  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  the  subject  upon 
a  question  asked  by  an  hon  Member.  A 
large  class  of  the  people  were  not  likely  to 
have  such  sums  as  fifty  sovereigns  to  take 
to  the  Bank,  and  what  were  they  to  do  ? 
At  present  the  Bank  took  sums  amounting 
to  twenty  sovereigns.  But  even  that  did 
not  meet  the  evil.  People  who  were 
paid  perhaps  1/.,  or  1/.  Ss.^  or  \L  \0s. 
per  week,  could  not  carry  a  balance  in 
their  pocket  to  weigh  all  they  received. 
He  was  sure  there  was  no  hon.  Member 
who  had  not  experienced  the  inconvenience 
caused  by  the  late  proclamation,  and  what 
must  that  inconveuieuefa  «aivo>3lw\.  Vg  ^'v^v 
working  men,  sind  lo  teU\\  Ae?\«i^  *w  ^^ 
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country  ?  The  speech  of  his  hoo.  Friend, 
and  the  reply  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, applied  to  the  qaettion  whether  it 
was  good  policy  to  keep  up  the  gold  coin- 
age, because,  if  that  coinage  was  exposed 
to  the  deterioration  which  it  had  already 
encountered,  what  was  to  prevent  it  from 
undergoing  a  similar  depreciation  in  a 
fortnight  after  its  re-issue?  What  was  to 
prevent  them  from  Bnding  themselves  in  a 
similar  dilemma  again?  He  ventured  to 
say,  that  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  had  con. 
suited  his  friends  in  the  city,  they  would 
have  advised  him  not  to  have  proceeded 
OS  he  had  done. 

Sir  R.  Peel:  Nothing  is  more  discou- 
raging in   the   performance  of  a   public 
duty  than  to  question  the  propriety  of  acts 
which  can  be  traced  to  no  motive  but  a 
zeal  for  the  public  service.   I  do  not  think 
the  Government  make  any  idle  boast  when 
they  claim  credit  for  having  the  cDurage 
to  take  steps  to  prevent  the  gradual  dete- 
rioration of  the  gold  coinage.     If  the  evil 
were  allowed  to  go  on  increasing,  it  is  im- 
possible  to  say  what  the  consequences 
might  be.     It  is  impossible  that  such  a 
step  as  that  determined   on   should   be 
taken  without  causing  a  g^ood  deal  of  indi- 
vidual suflTering,  and  that  such  cases  of 
hardship  should  not  be  urged  as  a  conclu- 
sive  reason   for  the   postponement  of  a 
remedy.      Every  hour  of  delay,  however, 
must  aggravate  the  evil,  and  increase  the 
ultimate  suflTering.      The  hon.  Gentleman 
who  spoke  last  seems  to  think  that  sud- 
denly, and  without  any  previous  commu- 
nication, her  Majesty's  Government  had 
determined  on  issuing  this  proclamation. 
No  Gentleman  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  complains,  was  aware 
of  the  intentions  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment.    That  is  perfectly  true ;  and  such  a 
measure  is  of  a  nature  that  no  private  in- 
timation should  be  given  of  it.    When  the 
community  is  likely  to  suflTer  from  partial 
disclosures  as  to  the  course  meant  to  be 
taken,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  intention 
of  the  Government  and  the  nature  of  the 
change  should  be  promulgated  at  the  same  I 
motnent.     So  far  from  thinking  the  absti- 
nence of  the  Government  in  communica- 
ting  their  intentions  to  bankers  holding 
Conservative  opinions,  and  thus  enabling 
their  friends  to  prepare  for  the  change,  or 
what  would  be  equally  unfair  in  authori- 
sing certain  ex  officio  paragraphs  in  news- 
papen  as  to  the  supposed  intentions  of  the 


Government,  T  think  such  an  omission  the 
highest  compliment  which  could  be  paid 
to  her  Majesty's  Ministers.  But  has  not 
public  attention  been  called  to  the  sub- 
ject? Were  bankers  not  aware  of  the 
depreciation  of  the  gold  currency,  and  did 
they  make  no  communications  to  the  Go- 
vernment on  the  subject  ?  On  the  20th 
of  January  the  bankers  of  London  wrote 
to  the  Treasury  to  this  effect : — 

"  We  feel  it  our  duty  to  represent  to  your 
Lordships  the  great  inconvenience  which  ari- 
ses from  the  light  gold  coin  in  circulation,  and 
we  beg  to  suggest  that  power  should  be 
granted  to  the  Bank  to  cat  such  sovereigns  as 
are  under  proper  weight,  and  that  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  for  issuing  them  in 
accordance  with  the  Mint  price  of  3/.  17«.  \Oid, 
per  ounce. 

This  letter  was  signed  by  Barnett  &  Co., 
Masterman  &  Co.,  Loyd  &  Co.,  Prescott, 
Grote,  &  Co.,  and  several  other  leading* 
banking  firms.  So  sensible,  then,  were 
those  gentlemen  of  the  evil  of  continuing 
light  coin  in  circulation,  that  they  wrote 
to  the  Government  in  the  terms  I  have 
stated,  anticipating,  of  course,  the  danger 
which  must  arise,  if  no  remedy  were  ap. 
plied.  But  it  is  contended  by  the  hon. 
Member  who  originated  the  discussion, 
that  iu  consequence  of  the  general  suf- 
fering and  distress,  this  change  ought 
to  be  postponed  to  another  period. 
I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  we 
cannot  select  a  more  favourable  opportu- 
nity than  that  presented  by  the  present 
state  of  the  exchanges,  and  the  influx  of 
gold,  which  gives  peculiar  facility  for  such 
an  operation.  There  is  an  authority  on 
this  subject,  to  whom  every  committee  on 
banking  affairs,  and  every  Government,  is 
deeply  indebted— I  mean  Mr.  Horsley 
Palmer.  That  stated  in  a  communication 
which  has  been  placed  in  my  hands : — 


*'  It  is  necessary  for  those  connected  with 
the  management  and  use  of  the  currency,  to 
press  upon  her  Majesty's  Gorernment,  througii 
Sir  R.  Peel,  the  great  and  growing  evil  we  are 
all  sustaining  from  the  depreciation  of  the 
gold  coinage.  I  believe  that  the  Bank  of 
England  has  done  everything  in  its  power,  by 
constant  and  frequent  representations  upon 
the  subject,  both  to  Uie  late  and  present  Mi- 
nisters.  The  evil  has  been  admitted,  but  no 
remedy  whatever  has  been  suggested  by  the 
Government  to  the  present  day.  The  promi- 
nent  points  are  as  follow . — «  l .  The  effect 
upon  the  foreicrn  exchanges,  which,  in  the 
event  of  an  unfavoarable  course  again  existing, 
will  either  be  exhibited  in  an  advance  frosa  1 
to  I  i  per  cent,  oo  the  price  of  standard  gold 
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above  our  Miot  price,  judging  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  present  depreciation,  or  by  drain- 
ing every  sovereign  from  the  vaults  of  the 
Bank,  the  consequence  of  which  you  can  esti- 
mate as  well  as  me.  2.  The  present  abstraction 
from  circulation  of  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  ourrency,  consisting  of  the  surplus  light  gold 
that  the  bankers  in  London  and  the  country 
are  unable  to  pass  through  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
laod,  or  in  payment  to  the  receivers  of  the 
revenue.  If  an  arrangement  be  made  for  such 
sovereigns  being  received  upon  good  terms  for 
account  of  the  Mint,  bank-notes  would  imme- 
diately issue  to  the  extent  of  the  receipts,  and 
so  far  increase  the  money  circulation  of  the 
kingdom.  3.  The  last,  and  which  may,  per- 
haps, be  considered  the  most  important  objec- 
tion in  a  public  point  of  view,  is  the  great 
inconvenience  to  which  the  public  are  subject 
from  this  depreciation.*  Having  thus  briefly 
referred  to  the  evils  that  exist,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  very  prompt  and  easy  remedy  may  be 
afforded,  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  can  be  induced  to 
adopt  it— vis.,  to  apply  to  Parliament^  as  one 
of  bis  first  measures  after  Christmas,  to  au- 
thorise the  Bank  to  clip  all  sovereigns  pre- 
sented, which  power  was  formerly  possessed 
in  the  case  of  guineas,  and  at  the  same  time, 
to  sanction  the  receipt  of  such  light  coin  for 
aflcouDt  of  the  Mint  at  the  standard  price  of 
3/.  17«.  XOid.  per  oz." 


AlthoQgh  we  might  have  avoided  much 
damonr  by  postponing  again  the  present 
■eatore,  we  thought  at  this  time  we  were 
peculiarly  called  on  to  take  immediate 
steps  for  fixing  definitely  the  value  of  the 
gold  coinage,  I  need,  however,  say  no 
more  on  this  point,  after  what  has  been  in 
to  fair  and  manly  a  spirit  stated  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  late  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  whose  practical  know- 
ledge of  soch  subjects  is  indisputable,  and 
who  admitted  that  representations  had 
been  often  made  to  him  while  in  office, 
that  nothing  but  the  peculiar  position  in 
which  he  was  placed,  prevented  him  from 
dealing  with  the  evil,  and  that  he  approved 
generally  of  the  measures  we  had  taken, 
Ihoagh  he  objected  to  some  of  the  details, 
as  not  calculated  to  efiect  the  object  we 
intended.  That  is  the  testimony  of  one 
than  whom  there  cannot  be  a  more  com« 
peient  judge.  I  do  hope  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liskeard  is  himself  convinced 
that  this  evil  is  one  which  can  only  be 
aggravated  by  delay  until  it  ultimately 
becomes  too  great  to  be  stayed  by  any 
efforts  which  the  Government  can  make. 
I  am  quite  aware  of  the  sufTerings  of  the 
people,  and  the  impoverished  state  of 
trade;  but  these  constitute  no  justification 
for  postponing  to  another  year  the  appli- 
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cation  of  an  obvious  remedy  to  a  gross 
abuse  in  the  state  of  our  coinage.  I  have 
now  disposed  of  one  part  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's speech.  The  other,  and  the  main 
ground  which  the  hon.  Member  took  was, 
that  the  public  treasury  (and  I  think  there 
was  some  confusion  in  the  authorities  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  on  this  point),  and 
not  individuals  ought  to  bear  the  burdens 
of  this  charge.  Now,  I  wholly  difTer  from 
that  position.  I  believe  that  the  great 
safeguard  against  a  lavish  expenditure  on 
this  subject,  is  the  Treasury  and  not  the 
House  of  Commons.  And  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Baring)  confirms 
my  view,  for  he  says  we  have  divided  the 
loss  with  perfect  fairness,  and  that  there 
is  no  cause  of  just  complaint,  that  the 
Treasury  has  not  taken  the  whole  burden 
on  itself.  The  Treasury  does  bear  the 
whole  expense  of  the  difference  in  value  of 
the  gold  contained  in  a  sovereign,  when  it 
is  given  out  to  be  coined,  and  its  value 
when  it  is  converted  into  coin,  but  the 
hon.  Member  maintains  on  great  authori- 
ties that  the  Treasury  should  also  bear  the 
expenses  of  wear  and  tear.  I  differ  from 
him  entirely.  I  do  not  think  that  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time  the  Treasury  bore 
any  such  charge.  I  do  not  apprehend 
that  the  treasury  of  any  foreign  country 
bears  such  a  charge.  When  the  silver 
coinage  was  re-coined  in  King  William's 
time,  Mr.  Locke  (as  stated  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Lambeth)  was  consulted. 
True,  he  was  consulted,  but  his  opinion 
was  not  followed.  Here  is  the  history  of 
the  transaction,  as  given  by  Lord  Liver- 
pool : — 


'*  In  the  re-coinage  of  the  silver  coin  in  the 
reign  of  William  3rd.,  Mr.  Locke  was  of 
opinion  that  the  old  silver  coin  should  be  re- 
ceived according  to  their  intrinsic  value,  by 
weight.  The  House  of  Commons,  however, 
being  of  a  contrary  opinion  to  Mr.  Locke, 
consented  to  pay  the  loss  arising  from  the  de- 
fects of  the  silver  coinage,  and  ordered  the 
public  rcceivei's  to  take  the  clipped  money  as 
payment.  The  consequence  was  that  this  re- 
gulation acted  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
further  clipping  of  the  coin,  and  gave  the  clip- 
pers all  the  advantage  they  could  desire,  as 
they  were  now  sure  of  a  market  for  clipped 
money,  whatever  the  defect  of  its  weight  might 
be.  So  that  what  had  been  held,  and  hitherto 
escaped,  underwent  the  same  fate.  The  his- 
torians who  give  an  account  of  this  transaction, 
think  it  not  improbable  that  more  coin  was 
clipped  under  this  general  license  than  there 
haa  been  before.  I  have  never  been  abl^  v^ 
obtain  an  account  o(  the  c\\^t%^  \T\c>M\^dk.  ^«t 
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compensating^  the  deficiency  of  these  silver 
coins.  This  compensation,  as  well  as  the 
charges  of  the  mint  for  recognizing  these  de- 
ficient coins,  was  enormous.  Such  was  the 
state  of  distress  (and  this  observation  is  not 
inapplicable  at  present),  and  even  confusion, 
that  the  people  were  ready  to  pay  anything 
out  of  the  public  purse,  in  order  to  relieve 
themselves  from  the  difficulties  to  which  their 
private  concerns  were  exposed. 

Such  was  the  result  at  that  time,  and, 
depend  upon  it,  similar  consequences  will 
follow  if  you  adopt  the  same  course  now. 
If  you  will  act,  not  suddenly,  by  issuing  a 
proclamation,  but  whispering  about  that 
the  Government  contemplate  taking  some 
such  step,  and  that  the  public  should 
compensate  each  individual  holder  for  the 
de6ciency  of  the  coin — I  tell  you  the 
effect  of  your  delay  and  liberality  will  be, 
that  every  clipper  would  immediately  ap- 
ply himself  to  clipping  the  gold  coin  ; 
and  the  present  extent  to  which  clipping 
and  debasement  has  gone  will  afford  no 
test  at  all  of  the  depreciation  that  may 
follow.  The  moment  it  is  known  that 
-^refusing  to  act  with  rashness  and  pre- 
cipitancy, but  permitting  it  to  creep  out 
in  authorized  paragraphs  in  newspapers, 
or  by  taking  steps  with  regard  to  the 
receivers  of  the  revenue  which  would  ap- 
prize the  public  that  the  Government  were 
about  to  adopt  measures  on  the  subject — 
the  moment  it  is  known  that,  not  content 
with  sustaining  the  loss  of  the  variance 
between  the  amount  of  the  gold  when 
issued  and  the  amount  at  which  it  can  now 
be  taken  by  law,  vou  will  sanction  some 
other  estimate  of  loss  which  the  possessor 
of  light  coin  may  hereafter  prefer — if  you 
act  upon  that  principle,  do  not  suppose  that 
it  is  the  poor  man  who  happens  to  hold  gold 
coin  depreciated  by  wear  who  will  chiefly 
reap  the  advantage,  for  there  is  not  one 
who  fraudently  debases  the  coin  who  will 
not  claim  the  advantage  in  an  inflnitely 
greater  degree  than  the  poor  casual  pos- 
sessor. I  hope  this  House  has  a  higher 
regard  for  the  interests  of  economy  than 
to  sanction  such  a  profligate  loss  which 
such  a  course  of  proceeding  must  neces- 
sarily involve.  I  trust  I  have  now  proved 
that  the  great  bankers  of  this  metropolis 
were  fully  sensible  of  this  evil,  and  that 
the  Government  did  not  lightly  and  ca- 
priciously act  in  taking  some  effectual 
remedy.  I  trust  I  have  also  satisBed  the 
House  that  it  would  be  the  reverse  of  pru- 
dence for  the  Treasury  to  undertake  to 
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bear  the  loss  which  individuals  might  sus- 
tain. And  I  hope  I  have  also,  with  my 
right  hon.  Friend,  proved  that  there  was 
no  medium  between  a  sudden  and  straight- 
forward proclamation  announcing  the  in« 
tention  of  the  Government,  and  resorting 
to  an  indirect  mode  of  intimating  it,  which 
must  always  give  one  class  of  individuals 
an  unfair  advantage  over  others.  With 
respect  to  the  proceeding  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  although  I  did  not 
consider  it  right — involving,  as  it  did,  an 
attack  on  the  Government — to  avail  myself 
of  any  technical  grounds  to  prevent  its 
being  brought  forward,  I  must  own  I  think 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has  set  an 
example  which  will  be  most  inconvenient 
if  lightly  followed.  I  make  no  complaint 
in  the  individual  case;  the  importance  of 
the  question,  and  the  extent  of  loss  sus- 
tained by  individuals*  may  have  justified 
him ;  but  when  he  mentioned  that  the 
Government  had  appropriated  to  itself  so 
many  days,  I  must  say  I  have  exercised 
that  privilege,  when  pressed  by  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  who  had  motions  to  bring 
foiward,  in  a  manner  which  hardly  justifies 
his  remark :  and  I  can  only  say,  if  this 
practice  of  introducing  a  motion,  making 
a  speech,  and  leading  to  a  debate,  on  the 
ground  that  an  order  of  the  day  which  he 
supports  ought  not  to  be  read — if  this 
practice  be  followed,  it  will  supersede  all 
our  regulations,  and  very  serious  incon- 
venience to  the  public  business  must  in- 
evitably result. 

Mr.  Buller  was  duly  sensible  of  the 
indulgence  of  the  House  in  allowing  him 
to  have  made  his  statement ;  and  he  quite 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  nobody  else  should  be  allowed  to  do 
what  he  had  done.  He  had  never  con- 
templated a  private  intimation  such  as 
that  supposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. Indeed,  he  hardly  knew  how  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  drew  this  inference  from 
his  speech ;  for  though  he  complained  of 
the  want  of  information  as  to  the  expense 
in  1774  and  18 16,  he  never  pretended  that 
the  announcement  as  to  the  coinage  was 
not  of  a  public  nature.  He  had  suggested 
two  plans ;  first,  that  if  the  agency  of  the 
Bank  were  employed,  the  compensation 
for  the  deficiency  should  be  limited  to 
\\  per  cent.;  but  supposing  that  they 
should  not  determine  on  that  course, 
ample  means  existed  for  providing  an 
exchange  according  to  real  value. 
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Mr.  Hume  said,  that  this  chang;e  should 
hare  been  so  effected  as  to  fall  as  lightly 
ai  possible  on  individuals.  At  present 
the  chief  sufferers  were  the  middle  and 
working  classes.  Government  ought  to 
have  sent  into  every  town  in  England  (as 
to  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  step  was  un- 
necessary, as  paper  was  the  general  me- 
dia m)  a  public  officer  for  the  purpose  of 
exchanging  sovereigns  under-weight  at  a 
certain  charge,  dd,^  Sd.^  Qd,  and  Is,. 
were  now  paid  indifferently.  An  hon. 
Member  near  him  had  a  friend  who  at  a 
railway  was  obliged  to  give  a  shilling  for 
change  of  a  sovereign  before  he  was 
allowed  to  proceed  to  town.  He  heard, 
on  good  authority,  that  a  gentleman 
wished  to  get  6001.  in  silver  from  a  bank 
in  the  city,  which,  on  application  to  the 
Bank  of  England  was  refused.  Such  was 
the  effect  of  this  question,  as  to  the  value 
of  gold.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman's  fears 
as  to  a  further  depreciation  of  the  gold 
currency  proved  too  much,  for  it  showed 
that  a  gold  currency  was  not  the  most  de- 
sirable. There  was  one  inconvenience, 
which  was  deposed  to  before  the  Bank 
committee  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
which  ought  to  be  looked  to,  and  that  was, 
that  though  a  certain  number  of  sovereigns 
were  in  the  gross  the  legal  weight,  eight 
or  nine  of  them  were  a  grain  too  much  or 
too  little.  He  did  not  see  why  the  Bank 
should  not  have  a  compensation  for  the 
loss  which  was  sustained  on  gold  out  of 
the  issue  of  paper,  on  which  it  had  a 
profit.  So  far  from  complaining  of  the 
proclamation,  he  thought  there  ought  to 
be  a  proclamation  once  a  year.  This 
would  keep  our  monetary  system  in  proper 
order — an  advantage  to  every  man,  high 
or  low* 

Subject  at  an  end. 

Poor  Law.]  Order  of  the  Day  that 
the  House  go  into  committee  upon  the 
Poor-law  Amendment  Act  read. 

On  the  question  that  the  Speaker  do 
DOW  leave  the  chair, 

Colonel  Sibthorp  rose  to  oppose  the 
Botioo.  When  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  J.  Graham)  had  made  his  proposition 
to  the  Legislature  that  the  commission 
should  be  continued  for  five  years,  he 
confessed  he  had  been  surprised,  and  had 
thought  that  it  would  have  been  more 
eandid  and  more  manly  in  the  right  hon. 
Bwonet  to  have  at  once  announced  that 
il  w  his  inteDtioo  the  commiuion  and 


the  bill  should  be  continued  indefinitely, 
and  rendered  perpetual.    There  was  no 
room  now  to  mistake  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet's intentions,  and  he  could  not  avoid 
expressing  his   strong  objections  to  this 
insidious  mode  of  attempting  to  render 
the  commission  a  constant  burden  on  the 
country.     There  had  been  two  reports  of 
the  expenses  incidental  to  this  commission 
laid  on  the  Table,  one  in  1840  and  1841, 
another  in   1841    and   1842.      Still  the 
House  was  in  considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
actual  expense  of  the  central  commission 
at  Somerset  House,  which  he  deprecated 
as  arbitrary,  despotic,  and  wholly  useless. 
The  total  expense  of  the  new  system  had, 
with  little  variation,  gone  on  continually 
increasing,  notwithstanding  the  pledges 
given  to  the  contrary  at  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  this  highly  objectionable  plan  of 
providing  for  the  wants  of  the  poor.     In 
the  year  1 834  the  total  expense  was  628/. 
only ;  in  1835,  it  suddenly  rose  to  25,832/.; 
in  1 836,  to  39,340/.;  in  1837,  to  53,176/.; 
in  1838,  it  fell  to  51,521/.;  in  1839,  to 
47.712/.;    in    1840,  it  was   reduced   to 
41,834/. ;  and  it  might  be  fair  in  argu- 
ment to  assume  that  if  the  two  last  years' 
expenses  did  not  exceed  that  of  1841,  the 
lowest  of  the  later  years,  the  whole  affair 
had  created  an  expense  to  the  country  of 
641,396/.    The  commission  was  not  now 
necessary  in  order  to  instruct  the  guardians 
and  lay  down  rules  for  their  conduct.  The 
rules   and    orders  had  been  sufficiently 
numerous  to  apply  to  all  cases.     When 
the  new  exercise  and  field  mauoeuvres  had 
been  introduced  in  the  army,  an  estab- 
lishment was  formed  for  teaching  soldiers 
in  London ;  and  certain  officers  and  sol- 
diers were  sent  up  to  be  instructed  and 
drilled,  who,  when  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  system,  returned  to  their  quar- 
ters, and  taught  the  several  regiments  and 
detachments  of  the  whole  army  through- 
out  the  kingdom.     But  as  soon  as  thei 
business  was  concluded  the  central  esta« 
blishment  was  broken  up,  and  the  whole 
expense  saved  to  the  nation.    So  it  should 
be  with  respect  to  these  central  and  other 
commissioners,  who  had  already  cost  the 
country  enough,  and  whose  services  could 
well  be  spared.     As  he  saw  it  was  clearly 
the  intention  of  Government  to  entail  the 
system  upon  this  already-burdened  coun- 
try for  an  indefinite  period,  he  should,  to 
give  effect,  as  far  as\a^  '\w  Yvva^ONiw,  X.^ 
the  general  exptessioti  o^   O\*w\\%^^ol\o\i 
1  throughout  the  counU^|OW^%^  V\i«v\  v^^^^ 
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into  committee  upon  the  bill,  and  move, 
as  an  amendment,  that  the  Speaker  leave 
the  Chair,  and  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
committee  upon  the  bill  that  day  three 
months. 

Mr.Wakley  seconded  the  motion.  His 
dislike  to  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Bill 
had  increased  with  its  age.  The  more  he 
saw  of  it  the  more  inveterate  was  his 
hatred  to  this  cruel  and  inhuman  system. 
Nor  were  his  original  objections  to  it  de- 
creased by  6nding  that  the  offspring  of 
the  Whig^  had  been  taken  up  and  fos- 
tered by  the  Tory  party  upon  coming  into 
power.  This  singular  but  notorious  fact 
had  a  tendency  to  throw  discredit  upon 
the  conduct  and  actions  of  Governments 
generally,  as  well  as  upon  their  assurances. 
The  Whigs  had  rendered  themselves  suf- 
ficiently execrable  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation 
by  its  introduction,  to  have  warned  their 
successors  against  its  adoption.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Colonel  had  made  special  and 
individual  reference  to  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. He  knew  the  gallant  Colonel  was 
sincere  in  his  opposition  to  this  bill ;  but 
he  must  not  consider  that  he  could  make 
a  scape-goat  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet — 
thai  right  hon.  Gentleman  exhibited  no 
inconsistency  in  his  advocacy  of  the  bill  ; 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Colonel,  therefore, 
must  not  speak  of  the  measure  as  the  bill 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  when  it  was,  in 
fact,  the  measure  of  the  great  Tory  party^- 
of  that  party  which,  when  put  of  power, 
was  almost  unanimously  loud  and  vocife- 
rous in  its  condemnation  of  the  bill.  Now 
there  were  exceptions  certainly,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  an  exception.  That  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  always  been  the  consistent 
advocate  of  the  Poor-law  Act.  There  was 
then  no  inconsistency  about  that  right 
hon.  Baronet,  and  the  same  remark  ap- 
plied, in  a  still  stronger  degree,  to  the 
.jright  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Government  of  Lord  Grey, 
with  whom  the  act  originated.  That  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  one  of  the  parties  by 
whom  the  original  bill  was  brought  for*  I 
ward  and  defended,  and  he  had  always , 
been  its  consistent  advocate,  and  he  now  '. 
introduced  the  measure  as  a  Member  of  I 
the  present  Government.  The  bill  was 
now,  in  fact,  the  measure  of  the  Tory  party  ' 
and  of  the  Tory  Govern  men  t*  and  it  was 
Mfo^r  uofair  to  §wgle  oat  the  right  boo. 


Baronet  (Sir  James  Graham)  as  the 
only  author  of  the  bill,  and  as  its  only 
foster  father  in  that  House.  But  how 
would  that  Tory  party,  who  had  been  so 
loud  in  their  denunciations  of  the  existing 
Poor-law  when  in  opposition,  stand  with 
the  people  of  the  country — when  they 
were  now  found  to  be  the  advocates  of  a 
measure  equally  obnoxious  and  detestable, 
and  equally  destructive  of  all  the  princi- 
ples of  self-government  in  the  country,  in 
reference  to  the  administration  of  a  Poor- 
law,  as  that  which  had  been  the  subject  of 
their  condemnation  P  He  entertained  the 
same  objections  to  the  principle  of  this 
Poor-law  as  be  had  ever  done ;  and  his 
animosity  was  in  no  degree  abated  l>ecause 
it  was  brought  forward  by  the  Tory  party. 
The  question  now  before  the  House  was 
as  to  whether  the  Speaker  should  leave 
the  Chair ;  but  the  hon.  and  gallant  Colo- 
nel had  raised  an  incidental  discilssion 
upon  that  motion.  He  did  not  complain 
of  that,  for  he  was  one  of  those  who 
thought  it  most  desirable  that  every  possi- 
ble obstacle  should  be  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  progress  of  the  bill,  and  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  its  detail ;  and  he  went  so  far 
as  to  hold,  that  those  who  were  like  him  de- 
cidedly hostile  to  its  principles  and  were  cog- 
nisant of  its  highly  objectionable  and  un- 
constitutional nature,  should  undergo  some 
perils  and  incur  some  responsibility  before 
they  permitted  it  to  go  further.  He  re* 
gretted  much  the  vote  to  which  the  House 
came  on  Friday  last !  and  he  was  sorry 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  remain  in  the 
House  to  state  his  opinions  and  record  his 
vote  against  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 
He  believed  that  this  Poor-law  was  sow- 
ing the  seeds  of  revolution  in  this  country ; 
and  that  a  measure  fraught  with  greater 
danger  to  the  institutions  of  the  country 
had  never  been  devised  or  discussed. 
They  were  passing  in  this  measure  a  coer- 
cive bill  against  all  the  labouring  poor  of 
England— and  in  his  mind  there  was 
something  truly  startling  and  alarming  in 
the  vote  by  which  the  House  had  con- 
6rmed  the  second  reading.  There  was 
something  in  that  vote  which  he,  for  one, 
could  not  comprehend,  and  by  which  they 
had  decided  by  a  majority  of  five  to  one, 
or  nearly  so,  in  favour  of  the  bill.  The 
electors  at  least  knew  it  to  be  a  most 
tyrannical,  unconstitutional,  and  in  every 
way  a  most  detestable  measure — still  he 
found  that  they  bad  returned  to  that 
House  men  who  supported  it  io  tU  ita 
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tyranny.  There  was  in  thit  something  to 
him  quite  incomprehensible — something 
which  he  confessed  he  could  not  under- 
stand. How  was  it  ?  Was  there  such  a 
thing  as  a  secret  compact  and  alliance  en- 
tered into  between  the  voter  and  the  repre- 
sentative against  the  poor?  Was  it  the 
understanding  that  the  poor  should  be 
oppressed  as  a  matter  of  economy,  and  to 
save  the  pockets  of  the  middle  classes  who 
were  the  voters  ?  He  could  not  but  feel 
that  there  must  be  at  least  something  like 
an  implied  compact  of  this  nature,  or 
eUe  how  could  he  account  for  the  votes 
given  in  that  House  by  those  who  should 
represent  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
tbeir  coostituents  ?  Hon.  Gentlemen  must 
think  that  they  were  serving  the  interest 
of  the  voters  at  the  expense  of  the  poorer 
classes,  or  they  would  not  vote  as  they  had 
done  in  reference  to  a  measure  of  this  cha- 
racter. The  result  of  such  a  course,  at 
the  present  moment  especially,  could  not 
but  be  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try* Were  they  prepared,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country — the  people  starving 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other — to  say 
that  the  poor  man  should  be  coerced  be- 
cause he  was  poor  ?  Was  that  the  an- 
nouncement they  made  to  the  poor  of 
this  country?  And  if  so,  had  they  consi- 
dered what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  an 
anoooooeroent  at  this  time,  when  the  dis- 
tress was  almost  unequalled,  extending  to 
every  district  and  to  every  class  of  la- 
bourers? He  asserted  that  this  measure 
was  an  outrage  upon  the  public  feeling  of 
the  country.  They  had  created  under  this 
law  a  new  institution  and  a  new  power 
unknown  to  the  constitution  of  this  coun- 
try. They  had  given  a  power  to  the 
commissioners  sitting  at  Somerset  House 
which  Parliament  did  not  possess.  And 
for  what  purpose  ?  Not  to  protect  the  poor, 
but  to  coerce  them  and  to  grind  them  down 
to  the  dust.  Now  what  was  the  invariable 
conduct  of  those  Poor-law  commissioners 
whenever  a  charge  was  made  against  any 
board  of  guardians  or  any  of  their  officers  ? 
Did  they  protect  the  poor?  No,  their 
whole  machinery  was  put  in  motion  to 
protect  their  inculpated  officer.  Seeing, 
then,  how  the  Poor-law  commissioners 
baf«  acted,  I,  for  one,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber proceeded,  am  not  for  continuing 
tben  one  day.  My  conviction  is,  they 
ought  not  to  be  continued  one  hour. 
Tbeir  powers  determine  on  the  31st  of 
Jalj ;  and  if  I  could  I  would  prolong  the  i 


discussion  on  this  measure  until  after  that 
day.  If  I  could  devise  any  plan  or  had 
physical  strength  to  do  it,  nothing  should 
deter  me  from  pressing  division  after  divi- 
sion until  after  the  31st  of  July,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  that  abominable  institution. 
I  speak  not  of  the  persons  who  compose 
that  commission.  I  make  no  attack  against 
them  as  men  ;  I  speak  only  of  the  institu- 
tion itself,  and  to  that  I  give  my  most  de- 
termined and  decided  condemnation.  We 
have  statements  from  every  part  of  the 
country  as  to  the  working  of  the  Poor-law 
commission ;  but  what  have  we  of  a  satis- 
factory nature !  Have  you  petitioners 
praying  that  the  commission  may  be  con- 
tinued? and  if  you  have,  what  are  the 
allegations  in  the  petition  in  support  of 
the  prayer  P  I  have  seen  no  such  petition 
this  Session  ;  but  1  hear  on  all  hands  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the  continuance 
of  the  commission  if  you  would  enact  a 
good  Poor-law.  That  I  assert.  Now,  if 
you  can  legislate  for  your  own  property, 
for  your  own  private  and  individual  in- 
terests, for  all  the  great  powers  in  this 
country,  and  all  the  interests  of  the  people, 
why  cannot  you  legislate  for  the  poor,  and 
why  put  the  poor  in  commission  ?  You 
put  the  poor  without  the  pale  of  the  law, 
for  you  are  giving  them  up  to  be  tortured 
at  the  leisure  of  the  paid  commission  of 
Somerset-house.  Yes,  I  say  tortured ; 
because  the  object  of  some  was  to  hold 
out  the  workhouse  as  an  instrument  of 
torture  to  prevent  them  from  applying  for 
relief.  There  might  be  a  benevolent  ob- 
ject behind ;  for  I  heard  it  repeatedly 
stated  in  this  House  that  the  first  object 
of  the  law  was  to  raise  the  wages  of  the 
working  man.  But  has  your  law  done  it  ? 
Has  it  not  in  that  respect  totally  failed  ? 
A  poor  hungry  man  would  not  have  a  long 
time  for  considering :  his  children  crying 
for  food — his  wife  in  a  state  of  destitution. 
He  must  take  one  of  the  two.  He  must 
choose  between  low  wages  or  go  to  gaol. 
But  then  the  commissioners  inform  us 
they  have  a  discretionary  power,  and  that 
they  can  regulate  their  orders  to  suit 
the  locality ,  and  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, the  other  night  discovered  that  that 
was  the  thing  they  were  called  upon  to  do. 
Why,  I  always  understood  you  had  a  cen- 
tral commission  to  have  an  uniformity  of 
system  of  practice?  But  *"•  No"  said  v.l\^ 
right,  hon.  Baronel,  **  ve  Vi^i^t  dA%eo^^\^'\. 
that  jt  is  better  to  ba^^  «i  AVi^iivt^  ^^  '^x^^- 
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tice,  and  that  commissioners  should  issue 
their  orders  according  to  the  unions  in 
which  their  labours  are  to  be  employed." 
It  was  said  that  the  primary  object  of  the 
law  was  to  raise  wag^s,  and  to  throw  the 
burden  on  the  rate-payers  if  they  did  not 
give  good  wages.  What  had  the  commis- 
sioners done  on  that  subject?  We  6nd 
the  dietary  lowered  when  wages  are  low- 
and  raised  when  wages  are  high.  Now,  if 
the  Poor-law  commissioners  had  known 
their  duty  to  their  country —if  they  bad 
been  competent  to  discharge  the  great 
duties  laid  u|K)n  them,  they  would  have 
adopted  a  directly  contrary  rule— they 
would  have  caused  a  liberal  diet  to  be 
given  when  the  people  were  starved  on  a 
low  diet  by  low  wages,  and  the  contrary 
when  wages  were  high,  and  men  ought  to 
be  provident.  In  the  city  of  London, 
where  the  wages  vary  from  8s.  to  405. 
a-week,  what  has  been  the  dietary  ?  I  will 
begin  with  bread,  and  I  will  take  Ciren- 
cester as  the  type  of  a  rural  union  : — 


In  Londdn 
Cirencester 
London 
Cirencester 
London 
Cirencester 
London 
Cirencester 
London 
Cirencester 
London 
Cirencester 
London 
Cirencester 
London 
Cirencester 
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bread 

beef  or  mutton 
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vegetables  .. 

potatoes 

soup 

soup 

cheese 

cheese , 

milk  porridge 

gruel 

suet  pudding 

none,  and  no 

beer 

none^  and  no 
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112  oz. 
98  oz. 
21  oz. 

5  oz. 
2ilbs. 

6  lbs. 
4  pints 
2  pints 
14  oz. 

7  oz. 
10)  pints 
7  pints 
16  oz. 

equivalent 

11  pints 

equivalent 


Tea,  sugar,  butter,  and  various  other 
articles,  allowed  in  London— in  the  coun- 
try unions  nothing  of  the  kind.  Now,  do 
you  consider  that  that  commission  has 
discharged  its  duty  to  the  public,  and  the 
obligation  imposed  on  it  by  this  House, 
in  causing  such  a  variation  as  that  ?  But 
what  do  the  commissioners  themselves  say  ? 
Now,  remark  what  I  have  to  say  with  re- 
ference to  their  dietaries.  What  do  the 
commissioners  allege  in  their  last  report  ? 
They  say—. 

"  The  administration  of  the  Poor-law,  as  it 
existed  immediately  before  the  passing  of  the 
Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  was  characterized 
by  its  causeless  diversity;  different  systems  of 
management  were  often  followed  in  parishes 
whose  circumstances  were  perfectly  similar, 
and  which  were  even  in  the  same  neighbour* 
hood.  It  was  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tj'D^aJaluDg  these  causeless  divemtiea  that  the 


administration  of  the  Poor-laws  was  placed  by 
Parliament  under  the  control  of  a  central 
authority.*' 

To  be  sure — to  establish  uniformity. 
Uniformity  with  regard  to  diet — twenty- 
one  ounces  of  meat  in  one  place  and  five 
in  another!  And  observe  the  extremely 
low  dietary  system  for  starvation  pursued 
in  that  union  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  wages  were  so  low  that  a  man  could 
liardly  subsist  on  them.  Is  that  the  way 
to  raise  wages?  I  ask  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment if  he  can  vindicate  this  ?  I  ask 
the  House  if  they  can  say  one  word  in 
favour  of  this?  And  where  does  this 
come  from?  From  the  commission  at 
Somerset  House — that  commission  which 
you  are  now  proceeding  to  renew  for  five 
or  six  ^ears— in  fact  with  the  view  of  its 
becoming  perpetual :  for  that  is  the  object 
the  Government  have  in  view.  I  believe 
that  will  not  be  denied.  I  believe  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  will  not  deny  that  that 
is  the  object  of  the  Government.  But 
then  the  report  goes  on  to  say — 

*'  But  while  Parliament  placed  the  control 
of  the  Poor-laws  in  a  central  authority  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  diversities  of  manage- 
ment where  circumstances  are  similar,  it  gave 
to  that  central  authority  a  discretionary  power 
which  enabled  it  to  establish  a  diversity  of 
management  where  the  circumstances  are 
different." 

Why,  we  admit  the  difference  of  circum- 
stances ;  but  is  their  continuation  of  it  a 
sound  one  ?  Is  that  the  policy  which  this 
House  is  prepared  to  pursue  with  reference 
to  the  Poor-law  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  say 
to  the  guardians, ''  Take  care  you  don  t 
make  the  dietary  in  the  workhouse  better 
than  it  is  in  the  cottage.''  So  that  if  the 
people  are  starving  in  one  place,  you  are 
determined  they  shall  starve  in  the  other. 
Is  that  the  system  the  Government  of  this 
country  is  prepared  to  pursue  ?  But  if  not, 
it  is  what  the  commissioners  are  doing.  I 
charge  them  with  it.  I  have  here  their 
documents,  records,  and  reports,  and  I 
say  nothing  can  be  more  clear  to  the  mind 
of  any  man  to  whom  it  is  submitted.  Is 
that,  then,  I  ask,  what  you  are  prepared  to 
do  ?  If  not,  why  renew  the  powers  of  that 
act  after  they  have  so  abused  it  ?  Why 
give  them  powers  so  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice?  A  low  diet  when  there 
are  low  wages !  Good  God !  was  ever 
anything  more  monstrous?  Was  ever 
aDything  to  abiard  7    We  are  told  aomo^ 
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times  by  the  advocates  of  this  measure, 
that  the  great  primary  object,  the  political 
object  of  it|  was  to  raise  wages,  and  make 
the  labourer  of  England  an  independent 
man.  Rare  independence  this  !  The  in- 
dependence of  seyen  pints  of  gruel,  and 
five  ounces  of  animal  food  where  wages 
are  low,  and  where  they  are  three  times  as 
high,  three  times  as  much  !  But  what  is 
the  allegation  of  the  commissioners  ?  I  am 
now  reading  what  is  the  whole  pith  and 
marrow  of  the  question  with  respect  to 
their  appointment. 

*'If  a  uniform  system  of  Poor-law  manage- 
ment were  applicable  to  the  eDtire  couDtry,  or 
if  the  exceptions  which  must  be  made  to  that 
uniform  system  could  be  laid  down  with 
precision,  there  would  be  no  need  of  a  dis- 
cretionary power  in  any  subordinate  autho- 
rity,"— 

calling  their  own  authority  in  this  respect 
subordinate.  Then,  are  we  so  ignorant, 
so  utterly  incapable  of  legislating  for  the 
poor  of  this  country,  that  after  the  years 
and  centuries  of  experience  that  we  have 
had,  we  are  not  able  to  lay  down  some 
provision  that  should  meet  any  variations 
that  may  occur  in  the  administration  of 
the  Poor-law  ?  Why,  then,  give  up  your 
functions  at  once.  Let  us  acknowledge 
ourselves  as  imbecile,  not  capable  to  legis- 
late for  the  English  community.  That  is 
oar  object,  and  if  we  cannot  do  it,  we 
ought  to  resign  our  seats  in  this  assembly, 
and  declare  that  we  are  utterly  incom- 
petent to  legislate  for  those  who  sent  us 
here.  Having  made  that  declaration  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  the  commissioners 
go  on  to  say,  that  they  do  everything  that 
it  right  in  particular  cases ;  so  that  in 
Somerset-house  you  are  to  have  a  body 
to  suit  their  rules  in  conformity  with  the 
checkered  and  varied*  occurrences  that 
arise  in  different  localities;  but  persons 
living  in  those  districts,  knowing  the  poor, 
their  merits  and  demerits,  and  competent 
to  go  into  every  question  as  to  the  Poor- 
law,  are  not  allowed  to  exercise  any  dis- 
cretionary power.  That  power  is  to  be 
exercised  alone  by  agents  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  say,  that  there  is  something  so 
utterly  repugnant  to  common  sense  in 
this,  that  every  one  ought  to  rise  at  once 
against  such  tyrannical  abuses.  I  do  hope 
the  House  will  return  to  its  sense  of  duty 
with  reference  to  the  poor.  I  implore  it 
to  take  into  its  consideration  the  language 
that  bat  been  addressed  to  it  on  this  sub- 
JMt.    Bat  I  am  afraid  h  will  be  de»i  to 


every  voice  that  can  be  raised  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  kingdom  to  another.    The 
poor  are  not  so  insensible  to  what  is  going 
on.    They  know  the  object  of  your  law  : 
they  know  that  the  object  of  it  is  to  save 
the  money  of  the  rate-payer.     Does  any 
body  deny  it  ?    You  have  raised  a  court 
of  appeal  in  Somerset-house,  where  the 
poor  man  cannot  go.     You  have  raised  a 
court  of  appeal  for  the  board  of  guardians, 
but  where  is  your  court  of  appeal  for  the 
poor  man  ?    If  the  guardians  refuse  relief, 
to  whom  can  he  apply  ?    The  magistrates 
can  give  him  none.  Much  as  I  condemned 
the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  under  the 
old  law,  I  say,  that  the  rate-payers  were 
much  better  off  then  than  they  are  now. 
In  the  first  place,  the  poor  man  complaint 
to  the  relieving  officer,  miles  and  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  board  of  guardians ;  then  he 
is  told,  that  he  can  have  no  relief,  but  he 
can  go  and  see  the  board ;  he  does  see  the 
board,  and  the  representative  of  his  parish 
says, ''  I  believe  it  to  be  a  deserving  case, 
and  I  must  vote  for  it  ;*'  and  so  he  does, 
well  knowing  all  the  time  that  the  majority 
will  vote  against  him.    Why  is  not  the 
matter  left  really  to  the  discretion  of  the 
guardians?    I  ask  again,  where  is  your 
appeal  for  the  poor  man?    When  any 
Member  of  the  Government  condescends 
to  speak,  I  hope  he  will  tell  me  where  this 
appeal  is?  I  ask  it  decidedly  and  distinctly. 
The  guardians  have  their  court  of  appeal. 
Where  are  the  poor  to  go  ?    The  whole 
question  is  determined — by  whom  ?  By  the 
rate-payers?  No.   There  is  not  a  single 
person  to  whom  a  poor  pauper  can  apply 
for  justice  and  redress.    And  this  is  the 
law,  forsooth,  which  you  substitute  for  the 
act  of  Elizabeth.    This  very  law  you  Con- 
servative Gentlemen  condemned  upon  the 
hustings  throughout  England.     Now  you 
have  your  party  in  power,  and  among 
them  a  Whig  Minister,  who,  with  the 
concurrence  and  support  of  his  Colleagues, 
brings  forward  a  bill  maintaining,  uphold 
ing,  and  extending  the  principles  which 
you  professed  to  oppose.    Do  you  expect 
that  supporting  this  measure  you  will  pre* 
serve  your  popularity  with  the  people? 
Do  you  hope  to  have  their  greetings  when 
next  you  meet  them?   I  should  like  to 
hear  those  greetings.     I  do  not  think  they 
will  be  at  all  musical  to  your  ears.    And 
they  ought  not  to  be.     In  consequence  of 
bringing  forward  this  New  Foot A^^^>d\^ 
Whigs  became  dele^Xj^d  >a^  X>afe  ^^iw*^^, 
and  justly  so.    T\ie^  vwt^  ^^^gQ(«^  ^^ 
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cause  the  moment  they  came  into  power 
they  kicked  away  the  ladder  that  had  raised 
them.  The  masses  of  the  people  they  imme* 
diately  oppressed  and  injured.  And  now 
you  are  going  to  imitate  their  example, 
['*  N0|  no."]  Yes !  You  were  glad  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  their  iniquities  to  get 
yourselves  into  place ;  you  will  not  keep 
It  long.  Before  this  day  twelve  months, 
in  consequence  of  what  has  happened  in 
this  House,  there  will  be  addresses  from 
all  parts  of  England,  from  all  who  have 
common  sense  or  feeling,  praying  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  present  Parliament.  In 
the  unions  which  the  commissioners  have 
formed,  various  are  the  complaints,  nu- 
merous the  allegations,  as  to  the  defective 
working  of  the  system ;  and  I  ask  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  and  his  Colleagues, 
whether  there  are  any  provisions  in  this 
bill  to  meet  the  objections  that  have  been 
started  in  so  many  quarters  ?  The  other 
night  the  right  hon.  Baronet  alluded  in 
very  benevolent  terms  to  the  large  extent 
of  many  of  the  unionr,and  to  his  proposal 
of  local  boards — of  district  commissioners. 
Why,  what  are  their  functions  to  be  ?  It 
b  a  mere  mockery.  The  right  hon.  Ba* 
ronet  may  not  have  meant  it  so ;  but  so  it 
is*  The  functions  of  this  boasted  board 
are  to  consist  in  transmitting  reports  to 
the  guardians,  who  are  to  send  them  to 
the  commissioners ;  and  what  in  the  in- 
terval are  the  poor  to  do?  Why,  to 
starve !  Why  did  not  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  propose  that  the  guardians 
should  have  the  power  of  dissolving 
the  unions  which  were  too  extensive,  and 
of  dividing  them  into  more  convenient 
and  more  manageable  districts  ?  Is  there 
any  such  clause  in  this  bill  ?  No.  Nay, 
there  is  no  such  power  given  even  to  the 
commissioners.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  knows  well  all  that 
passed  in  the  committee — althoogh  he 
knows  the  tortures  which  the  poor  have 
undergone  from  the  Poor-law  administra- 
tion— he  has  made  no  suggestion  as  to 
vesting  even  in  the  commissioners  the 
power  of  dividing  unions,  however  un- 
manageable in  size.  Yet  it  is  notorious  that 
many  of  the  existing  unions  are  twelve, 
fourteen,  sixteen,  eighteen,  twenty — nay, 
positively  upwards  of  twenty  miles  in  ex- 
tent I  If  the  right  hon.  Baronet  be  really 
desirous  of  mitigating  the  asperities  of  the 
law,  why  not  give  those  powers  which 
loifhihgus^foMyBud  beneficially  exercised. 


[The  hon.  Member  quoted,  at  some  length, 
petitions  from  Almondbury  and  Dept- 
ford,  complaining  of  the  disadvantages 
of  large  unions;  and  then  continued.] 
Again,  there  is  a  similar  petition  from 
Kensington — from  that  enormous  union, 
in  which  nothing  but  dissatisfaction  has 
occurred  since  the  establishment  of  it — a 
union,  including  Chelsea,  Fulham,  Ham- 
mersmith, nay,  positively,  Paddington. 
I  suppose  to  g^ve  the  poor  paupers  the 
pleasure  of  a  stroll  across  the  parks  and 
the  gardens.  The  commissioners  have 
had,  indeed,  a  great  deal  of  correspond- 
ence with  the  guardians  on  the  subject; 
they  have  been  in  a  pretty  deal  of  hot 
water  together.  No  wonder.  Chelsea, 
a  vast  district  of  itself,  with  some  40,000 
inhabitants,  was  included  in  the  union, 
and  Chelsea  was  accordingly  disquieted 
thereat,  and  in  consequence  of  application 
made  to  the  House,  a  new  act  was  passed, 
enabling  that  parish  to  separate  itself  from 
the  union,  which  it  accordingly  did  ;  and 
now  Kensington  wishes  to  belong  no  longer 
to  the  union.  But  their  high  mightinesses 
the  commissioners  will  not  entertain  the 
question;  and  I  believe  they  would  not 
permit  Parliament  to  entertain  it— <at 
least,  I  am  sure,  that  if  they  were  to  for- 
bid our  entertaining  it,  we  should  obey 
them.  [The  hon.  Member  quoted  a  peti- 
tion from  Kensington,  complaining  of  the 
size  of  the  union.]  Now,  we  talk  in  this 
House  a  good  deal  of  our  desire  to  protect 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  of  our  re- 
gard for  popular  rights;  and  when  the 
late  Ministers,  or  at  least  their  predeces- 
sors, the  Ministry  of  Earl  Grey,  were  in 
office,  we  were  given  to  imagine,  that 
never  more  was  such  a  thing  to  be  heard 
of  in  this  country  as  the  invasion  of 
popular  rights.  But  one  of  the  very  first 
things  they  did  was,  to  deprive  the  rate- 
payers of  the  opportunity  of  applying  their 
own  funds  to  the  relief  of  their  own  poor. 
["  Hear,  hear."]  Why,  of  course,  the 
very  name  of  reform  became  disgust- 
ing in  the  ears  of  the  people.  £"  Hear, 
hear."]  To  be  sure  it  dul.  It  was  not  what 
they  expected.  They  were  completely 
deceived.  They  had  been  led  to  antici- 
pate totally  different  results.  Small  blame 
to  the  people  for  that.  They  had  a  right 
to  believe  that  the  party  which  had  made 
such  strong  declarations  as  to  love  of 
liberty  and  desire  to  protect  popular  rights, 
—were  not  wholly  disentitled  to  credit. 
The  people   were  certainly  justified  in 
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trittling  ihetn,  though  they  were  soon 
cruelly  deserted,  deceived,  and  betrayed. 
But  having  been  once  betrayed,  the  people 
showed  their  sense  by  trusting  them  no 
more.  I  am  afraid  they  have  not  shown 
equally  good  sense  in  trusting  some  other 
parties.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
by>and-by  they  will  try  some  others.  Now, 
I  wish  to  hear  distinctly  the  ground  on 
which  the  continuation  of  this  commission 
is  rested.  I  am  anxious  to  have  a  decided, 
plain,  unequivocal  answer  on  that  point. 
First,  we  were  told  that  it  was  uniform- 
ity oif  practice  that  was  desirable.  Se- 
condly, we  were  told  that  it  was  diversity 
of  practice.  Now,  which  of  the  two  are 
we  to  believe  in  or  to  hope  for  ?  Which 
are  we  to  hare  in  the  future  ?  You  have 
actually  given  power  to  the  commissioners 
of  repealing  at  their  pleasure  acts  of  Par- 
liament. Good  God!  can  anything  be 
more  monstrous  than  to  give  to  these  men 
tbe  power  of  suspending  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment ?  Were  a  salutary  discretion  to  be 
exercised  by  the  guardians*  and  a  salutary 
control  over  them  by  the  ratepayers,  the 
poor  would  have  some  chance  of  justice. 
It  it  a  serious  thing,  and  worthy  of  observ- 
ation, that  whenever  juries  sat  upon  the 
bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  from 
(iaiputed)  neglect,  these  high  and  mighty 
potentates  send  down  sabsequentiy  their 
own  agents,  put  into  action  their  own 
little  engines  of  *'  inquiry,"  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  falsify  the  verdicts  of  juries, 
and  to  cast  imputations  on  the  character 
of  men  who  have  faithfully  discharged 
their  doty  according  to  the  obligation  of 
tbeir  oaths,  and  by  way  of  recompense  are 
insulted  with  virtual  insinuations  of  per* 
jury  from  men  whom  they  pay.  And 
here  I  must  say,  that  though  I  have  no 
complaint  at  all  to  make  against  Sir  Ed- 
mund Head,  believing  him  to  be  a  most 
estimable  gentleman,  I  yet  regret,  that 
considering  what  was  said  as  to  medical 
relief,  the  inquiry  that  was  instituted,  the 
allegations  that  were  made,  the  abuses 
that  were  proved,  the  gross  defects  known 
to  exist — I  do  regret,  that  considering 
the  great  estimation  in  which  Dr.  Kay 
is  held  by  the  Government — I  regret 
that  he  was  not  appointed  to  fill  up  the 
vacancy  which  Sir  Edmund  was  selected 
to  supply :  it  was  the  prayer  of  the  pro- 
fession (who  have  the  highest  opinion  of 
Dr.  Kay) ;  and  it  would  have  really  re- 
•slled  most  materially  in  benefit  to  tbe 
poor.   NoW|  the  tight  boo.  Baroact  koowB 


very  well  the  whole  extent  of  the  inquiry 
into  medical  relief.  But  what  6nd  we  in 
the  bill  on  the  question  ?  The  commiitee 
recommended  a  diminution  in  tbe  size  of 
the  unions.  Is  there  anything  in  the  bill 
on  that  subject  ?  Not  a  word  !  Further, 
as  to  medical  relief  itself,  let  us  see  what 
sport  can  be  made  of  acts  of  Parliament. 
There  are  some  new  orders  to  come  into 
operation  in  March,  containing  of  course 
some  new  points  of  improvement:  the 
only  wonder  is  how  dull  the  commissionen 
must  have  been  to  have  required  such  a 
hammering  at  them,  in  order  to  make 
them  appreciate  the  absurdity  of  the  pre- 
vious regulations ;  but  let  us  remark  the 
principle  they  here  adopt—- a  perfectly 
novel,  a  somewhat  startling  one  —  one 
which  I  never  heard  of  in  any  business, 
trade,  or  profession,  and  of  which  I  doubt 
very  much  the  wisdom  or  the  propriety. 
It  is  well  known  that  medical  attendants 
have  been  much  underpaid  ;  at  the  rate 
in  some  cases  of  id,  or  of  2d.,  in  others, 
at  3d,  or  6d.,  in  a  few  instances  as  high 
as  Is.  3d,  per  case!  Everybody  knows 
that  under  such  a  system  the  poor  must 
grievously  suffer.  The  commissioners  have 
certainly  abolished  the  contract  system— 
that  most  objectionable,  reprehensible, 
obnoxious  system  which  Sir  A.  Cooper  be- 
fore our  committee  so  signally  denounced. 
But  I  will  read  one  or  two  of  the  new 
regulations,  and  leave  the  House  to  judge 
how  far  they  ought  to  be  adopted.  Let 
hon.  Gentlemen  judge  how  far  they  would 
like  their  dogs  or  horses  to  be  under  such 
a  system.  The  House  will  hear  how  cases 
are  dealt  with  of  the  utmost  delicacy  and 
of  the  greatest  danger : — 

RATES  OF  PAYMENT  IN  SURGICAL  AND  MID- 
WIFERY CASES. 

**  Art.  10.  No  salary  of  any  district  medical 
officer,  or  contract  made  by  any  board  of 
guardians  with  a  district  medical  officer,  shall 
include  the  remuneration  for  the  operations 
and  services  of  the  following  classes  performed 
by  such  medical  officer  in  that  capacity  for 
any  out-door  pauper,  but  such  operations  and 
service  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  board  of  guar- 
dians, accordiDg  to  the  rules  specified  in  this 
article: — 

£.  «.    d, 

1.  Amputation  of  leg,  arm,  foot, 

or  hand      5    0    0 

2.  The  operation  for  strangu- 

lated hernia      5    0    0 

3.  The  operation  of  trephining 

for  fractured  skuW    . .      . »  ^    ^    ^ 

4.  Treatment  oCcom^DQfuxkdiltaic^ 

tursa  of  the  tbi^U     •«     ««  S    ^    ^ 
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5.  Treatment  of  compound  frac« 

tures  or  compound  disloca- 
tions of  the  leg         ..     ..500 

6.  Treatment  of  simple  fractures 

or    simple  dislocations  of 

the  thigh  or  leg         . .     ..300 

7.  Treatment  of  dislocations  or 

fractures  of  the  arm  ..     ..1    0    0 


"  The  above  rates  to  include  the  payment 
for  the  supply  of  all  kinds  of  apparatus  and 

splints, 

**  Provided  that  in  every  such  case  the 
patient  survives  the  operation  not  less  than 
thirty-six  hours,  and  that  he  has  required  and 
has  received  several  attendances  after  the 
operation  by  the  medical  oflScer  who  has  per- 
formed  the  same. 

"  Provided  also,  that  except  in  cases  of  sud- 
den accident  immediately  threatening  life,  no 
medical  officer  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  such 
remuneration  for  any  amputation  or  for  the 
operation  of  trephining,  unless  he  shall  before 
performing  such  amputation  or  operation  have 
obtained  at  his  own  cost  the  advice  of  some 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
London,  or  some  fellow  or  licentiate  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  and 
shall  produce  to  the  board  of  guardians  a  cer- 
tificate from  such  member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  or  such  fellows  or  licentiate, 
stating  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  right  and 
proper  that  such  amputation  or  operation 
should  be  then  performed." 

The  House  would  observe,  that  these 
regulations  contained  a  provision  to  the 
effect  that  the  remuneration  should  not 
be  payable  to  the  medical  officer  if  the 
patient  did  not  survive  the  operation  for  a 

Giriod  of  at  least  six  and  thirty  hours, 
ow,  if  the  injury  were  severe,  and  that 
the  chances  were  against    the  patient's 
living,  the  medical  officer  might  possibly 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  operation 
had  better  not  be  performed ;  for  if  the 
patient  underwent  the  operation  and  lived 
for  a  period  short  of  the  thirty-six  hours, 
his  trouble  would  all  have  been  incurred 
for  nothing.     Hon.  Members  might  think 
all  this  extraordinary,  but  he  would  ask, 
was  he  not  discharging  his  duty  in  calling 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  probable 
effects  of  these  regulations  ?    Was  he  not 
discharging  his  duty  in  exposing  the  ten- 
dency of  these  rules,  when  the  House  was 
called  upon  to  pass  a  bill  for  renewing  the 
commission  ?  One  of  the  provisos,  to  which 
he  should  again  call  attention,  appeared 
to  him  to  involve  a  monstrous,  a  most 
cruel,  and  most  wretched  principle.      It 
was  in  these  words  : — 

^  Provided  also^  that  except  in  cases  of  i ud- 
ifim  acddeai  imaedjMtely  ureateniDg  life,  no 


medical  officer  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  such 
remuneration  for  any  amputation,  or  for  the 
operation  of  trephining,  unless  he  shall,  before 
performing  such  amputation  or  operation,  have 
obtained,  at  his  own  cost,  the  advice  of  some 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
London,  or  some  fellow  or  licentiate  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  and 
shall  produce  to  the  board  of  guardians  a  cer« 
tificate  from  such  member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  or  such  fellow  or  licentiate,  stating 
that  in  his  opinion  it  was  right  and  proper  that 
such  amputation  or  operation  should  be  per- 
formed." 


This  he  read  from  the  last  medical  order 
issued  by  the  commissioners.     With  re- 
spect to  the  amount  of  remuneration  to 
the  medical  officers,  it  was  admitted  that 
that  remuneration  was  insufficient,  and  he 
believed  no  one  would  contend  that  the 
public  could  expect  to  have  the  duties  of 
medical  practitioners  well  performed  if  they 
were  inadequately  rewarded.    But  now  he 
came  to  the   distinctions  sought  to  be 
established  between  the  several  classes  of 
cases.     Why  specify  payments  as  to  ob- 
vious   and    evident    ailments,  of  which 
people  in  general  could  observe  the  sym- 
ptoms, the  progress,  and  the  development, 
and  be  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
usual  modes  of  treatment?     Why  were 
the  commissioners  full  and  explicit  on  one, 
and  why  so  remarkably  silent  on  another 
class  of  ailments?  why  enlarge  so  freely 
on  that  which  was  palpable,  and  take  no 
notice  of  those  diseases  the  attendance  on 
which  made  so  large  a  demand  upon  the 
time  and  the  skill  of  the  medical  man  ? 
He  really  felt  almost  afraid  to  describe  in 
the  terms  which  he  ought  the  tendencies 
of  these  regulations.     Let  the  House  only 
reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  number  of 
chronic  diseases  to  which  the  poor  man 
was  subject — diseases  of  the  lungs  and  of 
the  intestines;  those  were  diseases  which 
required  twenty  times  more  time,  care,  and 
skill,  than  any  class  of  ailments  which  the 
commissioners  so  carefully  specified.  Those 
of  which  the  public  see  nothing  and  under- 
stand nothing  were  swamped.    Cases  on 
which  neglect  or  want  of  skill  might  pro* 
duce  the  most  serious  effects  were  not 
made  the  subject  of  any  special  provisions, 
the  commissioners  confining  themselves  to 
fractures,  wounds,  and  dislocations.    To 
him  it  appeared  that  the  people  on  the 
spot  were  the  only  persons  who  had  any 
means  of  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  medical  officers   dis« 
I  charged  their  doUei;  and  for  that  leaaoD 
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he  ibould  lay,  (hat  the  matter  ought  to  be 
left,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  hands  of 
the  boards  of  guardians,  rather  than  be 
confided  to  the  hands  of  the  commiuioo- 
ers  sitting  at  Somerset-house.  He  should 
not  be  afraid  to  trust  the  rate-payers  with 
the  manegemeDt  of  that  which  so  nearly 
concerned  them.  When  the  bill  then  be- 
fore the  House  passed  into  a  law,  those 
who  were  coucerned  in  passing  it  could 
DO  longer  speak  of  the  respect  which 
ihey  entertajaed  for  the  people— a  respect 
which  they  practically  denied  on  every 
occasion.  If  they  could  confide  in  the 
common  feelings  of  humanity,  they  might 
trust  to  the  board  of  guardians;  if  not, 
they  were  bound  to  devise  such  legislative 
provisions  as  would  meet  the  emergency; 
and  if  ihey  were  not  able  to  devise  those, 
they  were  un&t  to  bold  their  places  in  that 
House.  If  they  could  not  frame  such  a 
law,  they  ought  to  renounce  their  functions 
at  oDce.  On  these  grounds  he  should 
support  the  amendment,  in  the  earnest 
hope  that  the  opposition  which  had  been 
raised  against  the  bill  would  have  the 
eSiect  of  preventing  the  re- appointment  of 
the  commissioners. 

Viscount  Cmrienai/  would  give  his  cor- 
dial support  to  the  measure,  for  he  consi- 
dered that  the  continuance  af  the  commis- 
uoo  was  essential  to  the  working  of  the  Poor- 
law.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  Member 
of  that  House,  that  the  main  (Question 
before  them  was,  whether  the  cnntiouaace 
of  the  commission  was  essential  to  the 
sound  principles  upon  whish  the  Poor-law 
retted.  He  should  support  this  bill,  because 
he  thought  its  effect  would  be  to  put  an 
end  to  the  svstem  of  indiBcriminate  relief 
which  existed  under  the  old  law;  and  he 
should  also  support  it  because  he  believed, 
that  in  the  discbarge  of  their  difficult 
duties,  the  commissioners  had  exercised 
the  power  entrusted  to  them  in  a  manner 
that  demanded  the  public  gratitude,  and 
he  mnat  say,  that  in  the  whole  of  their 
condact  he  saw  evidence  of  anxious  and 
suGcenful  exertions  to  improve  the  condi- 
tioD  and  character  of  the  poor  of  this  coun- 
try. Every  one  must  admit,  that  thi: 
present  was  a  vast  improvement  on  the 
gron  abuses  of  the  old  system.  Much  had 
been  said  of  the  dietary  system  under  the 
new  law,  but  hon.  Members  seemed  to  lose 
sight  of  the  foct,  that  the  main  object  of 
the  present  measure  was  to  promote  in< 
dustry,  to  superinduce  provident  habits, 
and  BOt  to  hold  out  any  temptations  to 
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entering  the  workhouse— those  were  the 
objects  in  view,  and  those  were  objects 
which  he  was  disposed  to  support ;  and  be 
had  that  night  heard  nothing  which  could 
lead  him  to  an  opposite  coDcIuuon.  The 
House  must,  of  course,  be  quite  aware, 
that  the  object  was  not  to  save  the  money 
of  the  rate-payers,  but  to  restore  that 
habitual  independence  which  under  the 
old  system  was  passing  rapidly  away.  An 
hoD.  Gentleman  on  the  otoer  side  had  sud 
it  wag  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  poor, 
as  well  as  due  to  the  respectability  of  the 
medical  profession,  that  medical  officers 
should  be  adequately  remunerated.  In  that 
he  fully  concurred,  but  be  thought  mt  the 
whole,  that  the  House  would  agree  with 
him  when  he  said,  that  the  existing  system 
of  medical  relief  was  based  upon  sound  prin- 
ciples, and  though  differing  from  several 
hon.  Members  in  that  House,  and  even 
from  some  of  his  own  constituents,  he  still 
should  give  his  cordial  support  to  the 
meaaure. 

Mr.  LawMoa  admitted,  that  some  of  the 
abuses  imputed  to  the  old  Poor-law  were 
not  without  foundation.  He  thought  it 
was  the  duty  of  all  who,  by  property  or 
otherwise,  were  connected  with  particular 
districts  to  reside  within  them,  and  to  pay 
some  attention  to  the  administration  of  the 
Poor-law,  When  it  wasproposed  toiotro- 
duce  the  law  in  his  part  of  the  country,  he 
protested  against  it,  nor  was  fae  now  pre> 
pared  to  vote  for  the  harsher  provisions  of 
the  bill,  for  he  thought  they  could  not  liul 
to  be  productive  of  distress  and  dissatisfeo* 
tioo  to  the  whole  body  of  the  community. 
With  respect  to  the  Poor-law  commis- 
sioners, he  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  a 
noble  Lord,  (Lord  G.  Somerset),  who  had 
declared,  that  the  present  unpopularity  of 
the  Poor-laws  was  mainly  attributable  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  carried  into 
effect  under  the  orders  of  the  commis- 
sioners, who  seemed  to  consider  themselves 
infallible,  and  judge  any  who  ventured  to 
diSer  from  them  aa^arrogaut  and  presump* 
tuous. 

Sir  R.  Peel:  Sir,  I  regret  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  have  considered  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  renew,  upon  the  present  occasion, 
a  discussion  whicn  more  properly  belongs 
to  the  second  reading  of  a  bill ;  but  as  that 
discussion  has  been  commenced,  I  should 
be  sorry  that  it  should  terminate  without 
my  having  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
very  briefly  my  opinion  upon  this  question. 
The  hon.  Member  for  FiKAwt^  \iaa  ««.*&, 
and  I  thiuk  verj  juBtX;],  vVoib  C3«n!>X«(i>»i. 
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ouglit  not  to  throw  tb«  responsibility  of 
this  measure  singly  on  that  Minister  by 
whom  it  was  introduced,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  there  has  been  a  tendency 
upon  the  part  of  some  hon.  Gentlemen  to 
make  my  right  hon.  Friend,  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department,  peculiarly  and 
personally  responsible  for  this  measure; 
but  1  say,  that  the  responsibility  does  not 
singly  and  personally  press  upon  him.  This 
measure  is  the  measure  of  her  Majesty's 
Government — the  measure  of  a  Govern- 
ment concurring  in  opinion  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  believing  that  it  is  for  the  public 
interest—that  it  is  for  the  permanent  wel- 
fare of  the  industrious  classes,  and  for  the 
permanent  welfare  of  the  paupers  of  this 
country  also — that  this  measure  should 
remain  in  force;  and,  moreover,  being  of 
opinion,  that  there  have  not  been  any  cir- 
cumstances since  the  alteration  of  the  law 
to  show  that  it  would  be  wise  to  dispense 
with  the  present  Poor-law  Act.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  was  in  office  when  this  measure 
was  proposed,  but  I  was  not  in  the  Govern- 
ment then.  I  was  opposed  generally  to 
that  GoYernment  which  introduced  the 
measure,  but  I  gave  my  support  to  its 
introduction  from  a  deep  sense  of  the  groM 
evik  which  had  been  engendered  bv  the 
old  system  of  Poor-laws :  and  my  opinion 
has  been  uniformly  since  that  period  the 
same — namely,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
revert  without  danger  to  the  old  system. 
And  when  I  heard  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury,  I  thought  that  one 
might  have  easily  inferred  from  it,  that  the 
New  Poor-law  nad  deprived  the  poor  of 
some  great  advantages  which  they  enjoyed 
under  the  old  system ;  and  that  every- 
thing had  been  perfect  under  that  system ; 
that  their  situation  was  comfortable, 
that  the  superintendents  over  them  were 
honest  and  vigilant,  and  that  there 
were  no  abuses  nor  peculations.  There 
are  many  Gentlemen  in  this  Houss 
who  have  entered  public  life  since  the 
abases  of  the  old  system  were  deve1o|>ed, 
who  are  apt  to  form  their  judgment  of  the 
alleged  defects  of  the  new  system  without 
being  aware  of  the  evils  of  the  old  one,  and 
it  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  that 
they  should  be  reminded  of  them.  Tlie 
argument  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury 
is  this — that  the  poor  were  happy  under 
the  administration  of  the  old  law,  and  that 
you  ought  to  place  confidence  in  the  people 
of  England  and  in  the  rate-payers  and 
the  persons  who  are  living  in  the  various 
localities    in    which  paupers  are    found, 


and  that  you  may  safely  entrust  the 
care  and  management  of  the  poor  to  them. 
That  is  his  argument.  Now,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  I  should  state  to  the 
House  some  facts  with  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  poor  under  the  old  system. 
What  is  the  argument  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury?  That  the  superintending 
authority  of  the  Poor-law  commissioners  is 
not  necessary,  because  we  may  trust  to 
the  local  authorities,  and  to  parties  resi- 
dent upon  the  spots  where  paupers  are 
found.  That  is  his  argument.  Well,  but 
the  old  Poor-law  trusted,  and  it  operated 
in  small  districts  under  the  guidance  of 
parties  who  were  cognizant  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  ;  and  how  did  they  act  ? 
First  of  all,  I  will  give  a  general  account 
of  workhouses  under  the  old  law,  as  fur- 
nished, not  by  the  present  Poor-law  com- 
missioners, but  by  such  men  as  the  Bishop 
of  Chester,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
others.  I  ouote  from  a  report  of  the  com- 
mission of  inquiry  into  the  general  opera- 
tion of  the  old  system  in  respect  of  work- 
houses :— 

**  Even  the  parishes  which  are  somewhat 
more  populous,  those  containing  from  300  to 
800  inhabitants,  and  which  amoont  to  5,353, 
in  tbt  few  eases  in  which  they  possessed  an 
eflkient  management  obtained  at  a  dispropor- 
tionate expense,— in  such  parishes,  when 
overbnrdened  with  poor,  we  usnallj  find  the 
building  called  the  workhouse  occupied  by  60 
or  80  paupers,  made  up  of  a  dozen  or  more 
neglected  children  (under  the  care,  perhaps,  of 
a  pauper),  about  SO  or  30  able-bodied  adult 
paupers  of  both  sexes,  and  probably  an  equal 
number  of  aged  and  impotent  persons,  proper 
objects  of  relief.  Amidst  these  the  mothers  of 
bastard  children  and  prostitutes  live  without 
shame,  and  associate  freely  with  the  youth, 
who  have  also  the  examples  and  conversation 
of  the  frequent  inmates  of  the  county  gaol,  the 
poacher,  the  vagrant,  the  decayed  beggar,  and 
other  characters  of  the  worst  description.  To 
these  may  often  be  added  a  solitary  blind 
person,  one  or  two  idiots,  and  not  unfreqoently 
are  heard  from  among  the  rest  the  incessant 
ravings  of  some  neglected  lunatic.  In  such 
receptacles  the  sick  poor  are  often  immured." 

Is  not  this  a  true  account  of  the  condi- 
tion of  workhouses  in  numerous  instaooee 
in  rural  parishes?  But  you  will  say  that  is 
a  geoersd  description,  and  that  you  want 
details  ?  Well,  Mr.  Osier,  in  his  commu, 
nication,  gives  the  following  instances  of 
the  condition  of  workhouses  in  the  vicinity 
uf  Falmouth  ^— 

^  Mabe-bouse,  a  ruinous  hovel,  utterly  unfit 
for  the  residence  of  a  human  being ;  2  men,  4 
women,  3  children ;  of  whom  4  receive  8#.  id. 
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w«ekiy,  tnd  a  nan,  bis  wife,  and  3  childreo, 
have  onl;  shelter.  A  married  couple  occup}.' 
the  same  room  tiith  2  vomea.  Myloi;— (^ 
men,  17  women,  7  children,  nho  are  placed  iti 
the  different  rooms,  supporting  themieWe^ 
either  by  an  allowance  of  money  from  the 
pariih,  or  by  their  own  labour.  A  barber  nhc 
carrie*  on  buiineis  in  the  house  hai  hia  polt 
huDg  out  at  the  door.  No  Kovemor  or  domcslit 
authority  of  any  description.  (In  »uch  places 
when  qnestions  of  the  following  tenor  are  put) 
— '  Why  is  no  labour  found  for  the  able- 
bodied  r  Why  are  not  the  children  placed 
under  proper  tuition  1  Why  ii  not  proper  care 
takan  of  the  luribticF' — (ibe  usual  answen 
■re) : — *  The  paiiah  is  too  poor  la  pay  for  a 
keeper.  We  cannot  keep  a  ichoolmaster  for 
•o  lew  children.  To  provide  a  superintendent, 
to  keep  half  a  doien  or  a  dozen  men  at  work, 
would  be  too  heavy  a  charge,  even  if  the  lu- 
periotendenti  of  the  whole  of  ibese  various 
classes,  and  the  maaagement  of  the  house  it 
often  found  a  pecuniary  burden  dispropor- 
tionale  heavy  ;  and  the  parish  officera  attempt 
to  diminish  it  by  confiding  the  whole  to  one 
who  is  in  reality,  and  sometime*  avowedly,  a 
piaper.  Constanliue-house ; — '10  men,  19 
women,  2  children ;  the  governor  has  been 
diiuiiied  for  the  sake  of  economy,  and  an  in- 
firm old  pauper  regulates  the  diet  and  keeps 
Ifae  accounts.  All  the  rooms  except  the 
kitcben,  close,  dirty  and  oSensive  ;  the  bed- 
aieada  are  clumsy  wooden  ones  ;  men's  dor- 
Bitoiy,  their  sitting-room  very  low,  with 
windowa  too  small  for  ventilation,  eiceuively 
dirty  and  an  abominable  musty  smell.  The 
fisb  dioMrs  are  cooked  here;  bouse  appeared 
Bot  to  have  been  wbitewanbed  from  time  im- 
nemoriai.  Two  men  slept  in  the  women's 
room*;  but  the  new  overseer  expressed  an  in- 
tentiaii  to  correct  tbese  evils," 

Well,  these  were  local  authorities  su- 
perintendiDg  and  cognizant  of  the  state  of 
th«  poor,  knowing  their  habits  and  wants. 
What  was  the  result  of  that  local  superin- 
tendwicQ?  Why,  that  in  thouunds  of 
paiiihes  these  abuses  existed.  But  you 
will  vy  that  this  was  the  case  in  various 
■mall  puisbes,  but  sot  in  larger  ones. 
What  is  the  fiict  with  regard  to  the  metro- 
polis—the  seat  nf  intetligeDce  ?  In  1833, 
mo  distant  period,  what  facts  were  stated 
with  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  old 
system  in  London?  It  is  very  easy  to 
past  B  ptwegyric  upon  tlie  old  system,  but 
not  so  easy  to  justif>'  it  by  facts.  No* 
let  tis  take  the  case  ot'^a  large  metrapofitan 
parish.  Mr.  W.  Lee,  who  held  the  office 
of  master  of  the  vorkhouse  of  St.  Pancras, 
coataiDing  more  than  1,000  inmates,  says, 
"  It  is  a  common  remark  among  our  paupers 
■hat  (hey  live  better  in  the  house  than  they 
«*«r  Uvsd  before ;  and,  looking  to  the  dean- 
Vmam,  (Im  airiiMsi,  and  roominess  of  the  apart- 


'  ments,  the  goodneu  of  the  beds  and  the  bed- 
ding, and  the  vthalesomeaess  and  quantity  of 
the  food,  this  is  probably  the  case.'' 

This,  you  see,  was  a  liberal  system, 
maintained  at  the  eipense  of  many  vho 
were  perhaps  scarcely  able  to  support 
themselves.  But  what  was  the  effect  of 
the  system  in  a  social  point  of  view  ? 

"  There  were  300  children ;  if  we  get  them 
places,  they  throw  thera  op  or  misconduct 
themselves,  lO  as  to  lose  them  and  return  to 
the  workhouse  as  a  matter  of  course,  because 
they  prefar  the  security  and  certainty  of  that 
mode  of  life  to  the  slightest  exercise  of  forbear- . 
ance  or  diligence.'* 

Here,  then,  were  300  children,  supplied 
with  means  and  opportunities  to  gain  ao 
honest  livelihood,  returning  and  throwing 
themselves  upon  the  workhouse,  in  order 
that  they  may  enjoy  a  life  of  indolenoe. 
But  Mr.  Lee  continues — 

"  As  little   or  no   classificalioo    can   take 

El  ace,  tlie  younger  soon  acquire  all  the 
ad  habits  of  the  older,  snd  become  for 
the  most  part  as  vitiated^  This  is  peculiarly 
the  case  with  respect  to  young  girli.  We  are 
obliged  to  have  many  proititutes  among  our 
inmates;  they  decoy  young  girls  with  whom 
they  have  met  in  the  bouse  to  lease  it,  and 
addict  ihemseWea  to  the   same   abandoned 

What  course  was  to  be  pursued?  The 
characters  of  several  of  tile  inmates  were 
so  bad  that  it  was  itoposssible  to  retain 
them  iu  the  house.  The  example  which 
they  set  was  so  pernicious  that  the  gover- 
nors were  obliged  to  get  rid  of  them.  And 
what  was  the  result?  They  were  sent  to 
farmhoueee.  Mr.  Hall,  the  overseer  (J  St. 
Botolph,  Aldgate,  says  :— 

"  We  send  onr  poor  to  farmhonses,  pacing 
li.  6d.  per  head  per  week  far  them  ;  but  it  ia 
ihe  interest  of  the  farmkouss  keeper  to  give 
ihem  io  much  libsrty,  on  account  of  the  cob- 
lequent  saving  of  provisions,  that  their  resi- 
lience is  not  one  of  restraint,  nor  their  life  one 
of  hardship.  It  has  been  repeatedly  said  to 
me  by  paupers  nominally  confined  in  furm- 
liouses  that  they  got  2d.  a  day  from  the  keep- 
iirs  of  those  houses  to  leave  Ihem  for  the  day, 
by  which  means  the  keepers  save  their  food 
for  the  day ;  and  1  have  conilanlly  seen  per- 
ms, for  whom  I  knew  wa  were  paying  IA 
irmhouses,  wandering  about  ihe streets,  some- 
me*  in  a  slate  of  intoxication,  and  ofien  I 
ave  had  them  come  to  my  house  in  such  a 
stale  and  insist  with  much  violence  upon  get- 
ting further  relief." 

You  may  call  the  statute  of  Elisabeth 
iJie  charter  of  the  poor  if  i(iw  l\Ve-,  ion. 
aiaf  say  that  it  supputa  A>Mt  duvk  w  "i^m 
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first  lien  upon  the  landed  estates  of  this 
country,  if  you  please  ;  but  all  these  doc- 
trines, if  practically  enforced^  will  end  in 
their  degradation  and  ruin.  I  ask>  is  it 
possible  to  read  these  descriptions  of  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  poor  in  small 
districts,  and  of  the  condition  of  those  who 
in  many  cases  were  contributors  to  the 
poor-rates,  and  who  supported  themselyes 
by  honest  industry,  but  were  too  proud  to 
derive  any  support  from  those  rates,  and 
not  admit  that  in  1834  the  time  was  come 
when  an  alteration  was  necessary  ?  My 
opinion  is,  that  if  you  now  abolish  this 
commission,  or  prevent  the  commissioners 
from  exercising  any  control  over  the  poor  ; 
and,  above  all,  if  you  pass  that  enactment 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  advises^  namely 
— affain  to  confine  the  relief  of  the  poor  to 
small  localities  and  districts,  you  have  no 
guarantee  that  all  the  abuses  which  pre- 
vailed previous  to  the  year  1834  will  not 
return.  We  do  not  propose  that  this  mea- 
sure shall  continue  for  five  years  with  a 
fixed  intention  to  make  it  permanent. 
What  motive  can  we  have  for  proposing  the 
continuance  of  this  law«  except  an  honest 
and  conscientious  belief  that  it  will  be  for 
the  public  good  ?  It  is  not  a  political  ob- 
ject that  we  have  in  view,  it  is  not  a  short- 
lived popularity  that  we  seek ;  for  if  it 
werei  would  it  not  be  easy  to  join  the  cry 

r'nst  the  Poor-law,  and  propose  some 
rations  of  its  main  provisions  ?  Would 
it  not  be  possible,  by  some  such  course  as 
that,  to  gain  a  temporary  popularity  P  I 
say  that  the  abuses  of  the  old  Poor-law 
were  so  great  that  the  superintendence  of 
the  new  authority  ought  to  be  continued. 
In  my  opinion  it  ought  to  be  for  five  years, 
and  I  proposed  that  last  year.  I  think  it 
desirable,  certainly,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
commissioners  should  be  subjected  to  Par- 
liament ;  but  I  think  that  their  authority 
ought  not  to  be  diminished  or  disparaged 
by  making  it  shorter  in  duration  than  five 
years,  for  within  that  period  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  we  can  dispense  with  the  services 
of  the  Poor-law  commissioners.  I  do  not 
look  upon  the  Poor-law  commissioners  as  a 
check  upon  the  benevolence  of  boards  of 
guardians.  I  do  not  say  that  the  commis- 
sioners should  not  act  where  there  is  a 
ffround  for  appeal  against  a  board  of  guar- 
dians. I  do  not  say  that  theirs  is  not  a 
firoper  tribunal  to  which  to  appeal.  I  be- 
ieve  that  by  means  of  this  commission  you 
conduct  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  poor 
most  beneficially,  and  that  without  their 
aid  many  improrements  could  not  be  made 


which  through  their  aid  may  be  made. 
What  has  been  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
sanatory  provisions  made  by  the  commis- 
sioners? Through  their  intervention  I 
believe  many  benevolent  plans  have  been 
adopted ;  and  my  opinion  is,  that  they  are 
actuated  by  benevolent  feelings,  although 
I  know  that  it  is  difficult  to  reform  and 
correct  old  and  inveterate  abuses  without 
subjecting  oneself  to  the  charge  of  harsh- 
ness or  cruelty.  But  that  is  the  hard  con- 
dition attendant  upon  exertions  to  remove 
abuses  in  favour  of  which  people  may  be 
prejudiced.  Men  must  be  prepared  to  ex- 
pect imputations  as  to  their  being  rigid 
and  severe,  and  not  influenced  by  those 
charitable  motives  by  which,  perhaps, 
others,  taking  more  local  views,  may  be 
actuated.  But  throuj^h  the  aid  of  that 
commission,  in  my  opinion,  you  may  be 
able  to  conduct  the  roost  important  inqui- 
ries, and  to  efiPect  the  most  extensive  and 
important  improvements.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Finsbury  has  said  that  all  the 
medical  profession  had  wished  for  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Kay.  But  why  should 
they  P  He  gave  the  greatest  praise  to  Dr. 
Kay ;  but  he  said  the  medical  profession 
were  not  satisfied.  No  -,  but  they  would 
have  been  satisfied  if  they  could  have  had 
a  Poor-law  commissioner  to  their  own 
mind.  In  that  case  they  would  have  been 
right  glad  to  assent  to  tne  appointment  of 
commissioners.  [Mr.  Wakley :  I  want  no 
commissioner  at  all.]  The  hon.  Gentleman 
now  finds  out  the  mistake  he  had  made. 
He  said  that  if  a  medical  practitioner 
had  been  placed  in  the  commission  the 
appointment  would  have  been  hailed  with 
satisfaction ;  and  now,  because  a  medical 
commissioner  is  not  appointed,  he  is  for  no 
commissioner  at  all.  One  other  abuse  to 
which  this  commission  will  present  an  ob- 
stacle and  a  check  is  that  upon  which  you 
will  find  ample  evidence  in  this  volume 
(the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  In- 
quiry). I  mean  the  gross  system  of 
jobbing  which  existed  under  the  old 
system,  when  a  parish  was  committed  to 
the  superintendence  of  five  or  six  trades- 
men. 40  per  cent,  was  then  considered 
but  a  moderate  profit  upon  articles  supplied 
to  the  parish  for  the  poor  under  that  sys- 
tem. And  it  is  shown  in  this  book  that 
when  independent  officers  were  sent  from 
a  distance  into  a  parish  to  manage  its  af- 
fairs, there  was  a  regular  combination 
among  the  retail  dealers  of  the  place  to 
efiPect  the  overthrow  of  such  officers.  Upon 
the  very  first  appearance  of  any  attempt  at 
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economy  and  BBviog  of  espeuse  in  the  ad- 
■liiiutratioa  of  the  Foor-lairB,  a  combi na- 
tion would  be  immediately  formed  against 
the  officer  who  wa^  independent  enough  to 
make  the  attempt,  in  order  that  he  mieht 
be  got  rid  of,  and  the  old  times  restored  of 
getting  40  or  50  per  cent,  upon  articles 
tupplied  for  the  paupers.  The  eridence 
to  that  effect  is  quite  conclusire ;  and  if 
you  choose  again  to  commit  the  poor  to 
the  care  of  such  persons,  whose  object  it 
is  to  increase  their  profits  in  that  way, 
upon  the  principle  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land may  be  safely  trusted,  you  must  also 
be  piepued  to  see  revived  that  practice  of 
the  loral  shopkeeper  and  dealer  using  his 
influence  in  the  appoinimeot  of  parochial 
officers  suited  to  his  purpose.  Look  again 
xt  the  system  of  accounts.  The  existence 
of  a  superintending  commission  enforcing 
B  rigid  system  of  accounts  operates  as  a 
■ecurity  against  profligate  and  corrupt  ex- 
penditure. And  I  say  again,  with  respect 
to  medical  superintendence,  there  is  an 
increased  security,  as  you  will  see  more 
particularly  if  you  compare  the  operation 
of  the  present  law  with  the  past,  that  the 
medical  treatment  of  the  poor  will  be  con^ 
dncted  better  under  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  a  commission  like  that  at 
Somerset  House  than  if  you  leave  it  en- 
tirely to  the  local  authorities.  These  are 
the  gronnds  on  which  1  support  the  bill ; 
not  merely  as  a  check  upon  the  benevolence 
of  local  guardians,  but  because  I  believe  it 
will  he  for  the  present  interest  of  paupers, 
and  above  all  for  the  permanent  imprave< 
ment  of  their  condition,  do  I  think  that 
this  commisuon  ought  for  a  certain  time 
to  In  continued ;  therefore  I  give  my  un- 
hesitating, consistent,  and  cordial  support 
to  the  IniT  of  my  right  hoti.  Friend. 

The  House  divided  nn  the  question  that 
the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
]wrt  of  the  question: — Ayes  219;  Noes 
48:  Majority  171. 
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Sbeppard,  T. 
Smith,  J.  A* 
Smyth,  Sir  H. 
Sotheron»  T.  H.  S. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Stock,  Mr.  Scgt. 
Strutt,  E. 
Sturt|U.C. 


Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Thornhill,  O. 
Tollemache,  hon.  F.  J. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R« 
Trollope,  Sir  J. 
Tuite,  H.  M. 
Turner,  E. 
Tumor,  C. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Waddiogton,  H.  S. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
White,  H. 
Whitmore,  T.  C. 
Wilde,  Sir  T. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  B. 
Wood,  C. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Worsley,  Lord 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Yorke,  hon.  E.  T, 
Young,  J. 

TELLSRS. 

Baring,  H. 
Fremantle,  Sir  T. 
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Ains worth,  P. 
Archdall,  Capt« 
Baskerville,  T.  B.  M. 
Beckett,  W. 
Bell,  M. 
Bernal,  Capt. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Cochrane,  A. 
Collins,  W. 
Colville,C.R. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Denison,  E.  B. 
Drax,  .1.  S.  W.  S.  E. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncombe,  T* 
Duncomhe,hon.  0* 
Etwall,  R. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Feilden,  W, 
Fielden,  J. 
Ferr^nd,  W.  B. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 


Hardy,  J. 
Harris,  J.  Q. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hornby,  J. 
James,  Sir  W.  C. 
Jervis,  J. 
Johnson,  Gen. 
Lawson,  A 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Mastennan,  J. 
Napier,  Sir  C* 
O'Connell,  D. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Polhill,  F. 
Rapton,  G.  W.  J. 
Richard,  R« 
Walker,  R. 
Wilbraham,  ha.  R.  B. 
Williams,  W. 
York,  H.  R. 

TfiLLlRS. 

Sibthorp,  Col. 
Wakley,  T. 


Main  auettion  again  proposed  that  the 
Speaker  ao  now  leave  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Ferrand  was  not  influenced  by  any 
factious  motives  id  wishing  to  po§tpone  the 
consideration  of  a  measure  of  this  impor- 
tant character  fbr  a  few  days.    Ha  felt  as* 


sured  that  he  was  only  performing  his  duty 
to  the  public  and  to  the  constituent  body 
which  he  had  the  honour  of  representing 
in  that  Houie»  in  rising  to  move  that  the 
debate  be  adjourned  until  that  day  week. 
He  Tery  much  regretted  that  the  right 
hon*  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  had  not  been  able,  in  the  re« 
ply  which  he  had  made  to  a  speech  which 
he  had  the  honour  of  addressing  to  the 
House  on  Friday  last,  to  adduce  stronger 
grounds  for  supporting  the  second  reading 
of  the  Poor-law  BilL  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  based  the  whole  of  his  argu* 
ments  in  fitvour  of  the  meatiure  on  the 

f  round  that  in  an  union  in  the  north  of 
England,  the  Keighley  union,  with  which 
he  was  connected,  there  had  been  a  grosi 
maladministration  of  Poor*law  relief.  He 
challenged  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  place 
his  finger  on  a  single  instance  in  which  the 
magistrates  had  deriated  from  the  strict 
path  of  duty.  Did  he  do  so  now  ?  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  referred  to  a  report 
made  by  an  assistant  Poor«>law  cornmis- 
sioner,  Mr.  Mott,  a  gentleman  who  was 
sent  down  to  the  north  of  England  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  a 
case  in  favour  of  the  bill  and  against  the 
Keighley  union.  In  that  report  charges 
of  a  very  serious  character  had  been  made 
against  himself,  and  an  hon.  relative  of  his 
sitting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House* 
He  alluded  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Brad- 
ford. Imputations  had  also  been  cast  upon 
four  magistrates  acting  in  conjunction  with 
himself  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Bradford 
in  the  Keighley  union.  He  hoped  that  no 
difference  of  opinion  on  other  questions 
connected  with  politics  would  ever  deter 
him  from  coming  forward  in  defence  of  his 
brother  magistrates,  when  their  characters 
were  calumniated  by  unjust  aspersions. 
He  should  be  wanting  in  those  generous 
feelings  which  influenced  every  Rngliah 
gentleman  if  he  did  not  defend  them  from 
the  foul  slander  cast  upon  them.  What 
was  the  charge  which  Mr.  assistant  com- 
missioner Mott  made  against  himself  and 
the  other  magistrates  of  the  Keighlty 
union  ?  If  hon.  Members  opposite  asserted 
that  no  charge  was  made,  let  them  read  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  the 
report  to  which  he  referred.  What,  he 
would  again  ask,  was  the  charoe?  Mr. 
assistant  commissioner  Mott  had  accused 
the  magistrates  of  the  Keighley  union  of 
having  been  guilty  of  corrupt  practloeSf 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  themselves  in  the 
opinion  of  the  working  citsses.    With  the 
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Tiew  of  making  themselTes  popular,  they 
were  charj^ed  with  having  fixed  the  amount 
of  relief  in  the  Keighley  union  at  an  ex- 
traragant  scale.  When  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet sat  down,  he  rose  and  denied  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  statement.  He  was  in  his 
place  this  evening  to  say,  that  the  whole 
of  that  report,  from  beginning  to  end,  was 
a  tbsue  of  falsehoods.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances  had  he  not  a  right  to  demand 
the  House  of  Commons  to  adjourn  the  de- 
bate on  this  measure  until  the  magistrates 
and  the  board  of  ^ardians,  who  had  been 
80  foully  maligned,  had  an  opportunity  of 
replying  to  that  report,  and  refutinj^ 
the  calumnies  it  contained?  He  hoped 
that  the  report  would  be  placed  on  the 
Table  by  to-morrow,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  sent  down  with  a  view  of 
having  a  full  investigation  into  the  allega- 
tions which  it  contained.  He  held  in  his 
hand  a  letter  from  the  clerk  of  the  magis- 
trates and  board  of  guardians  connected 
with  the  union  in  Question,  to  which  he 
wished  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
House.  The  writer  of  the  letter  was  a 
gentleman  of  great  respectability,  and  the 
moM  implicit  confidence  might  be  placed 
in  the  statements  which  he  made.  He 
(the  clerk  to  the  magistrates)  says,— - 

**  1  have  read  with  astonishment  the  reply 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  to  your  speech  on 
the  Mcond  reading  of  the  Poor-law  Bill,  in  the 
Hoate  of  Commons,  on  Friday  last/' 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber coula  not  read  a  letter  in  which  a 
reference  was  made  to  anything  which 
had  taken  place  during  a  debate  in  that 
House. 

Mr.  Ferrand:  The  substance  of  the 
letter  was  to  deny  the  assertions  made  by 
Mr.  Mott  in  his  report.  The  greatest  care 
had  been  exercisea  in  the  distribution  of 
MTOchial  relief  in  the  Keighley  union. 
Every  case  had  been  inquired  into  before 
relief  was  afforded.  The  clerk  flatly  denied 
the  truth  of  the  allegations  made  in  Mr. 
Mott's  report  of  the  Keighley  union. 
There  was  an  emphatic  denial  made  by  the 
derk  of  the  magistrates  of  that  union  to 
the  allegations  of  Mr.  assistant-comrois- 
sioner  Mott  ^  and  he  (Mr.  Ferrand)  would 
ask  the  House,  whether  it  was  prepared  to 
aanction  the  appointment  of  these  Poor« 
law  commissioners,  and  to  invest  them 
with  power  and  authority  to  act  through* 
out  the  country,  when  he  was  prepared  to 
pffove  that  an  assistant  Poor-law  com- 
fliisBioder,  n^piiid  officer  of  the  Goreromeot^ 


had,  for  a  special  purpose,  produced  a 
report  containing  unfounded  charges,  with 
a  view  of  misleading  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  would  ask  whether,  under  these 
circumstances,  he  was  not  justified  in 
asking  for  the  delay  of  one  week  before 
proceeding  with  the  bill,  in  order  to  give 
the  magistrates  and  board  of  guardians 
connected  with  the  Keighley  union  an 
opportunity  of  refuting  the  most  gross 
report  which  had  been  made  to  the  House  ? 
For  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  ftilsehoods 
contained  in  that  report,  he  begged  to 
move  that  the  debate  be  adjourned  until 
Monday  week. 

Mr.  Fielden  seconded  the  motion.  He 
thought  that  the  statement  made  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough  was  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  House  in  postponing 
the  debate  for  the  short  period  of  a  week. 
So  strong  was  his  hostility  to  the  bill  that 
he  would  take  every  opportunity  of  oppos- 
ing its  progress.  If  the  bill  was  passed 
into  a  law,  he  would  tell  the  House  that 
they  would  have  cause  to  regret  the  cir- 
cumstance. There  was  not  a  parish  in 
England  which  was  not  opposed  to  the 
Poor-law.  The  majority  of  the  pocnr  were 
also  against  it.  He  would  assert  that  the 
Poor-law  commissioners  had  never  advanced 
the  interests  of  the  poor.  He  disbelieved 
the  report  altogether ;  and  he  further  be-> 
lieved,  that  the  object  of  it  was  an  ardent 
desire  to  assimilate  the  wages  of  the  la* 
bourer  in  the  south  to  what  they  were  in 
the  north ;  and  they  had  succeeded  in 
doing  so~stiIl  there  was  not  a  parish  in 
the  north  but  would  take  such  measures 
as  were  in  their  power  to  obtain  the  entire 
repeal  of  the  law.  He  had  always  voted 
for  the  total  repeal  of  the  bill— he  was  not 
one  of  the  modifiers,  of  whom  there  were 
so  many  now  in  the  House.  He  was  aft'aid 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  carry  his 
proposition  yet.  Not  one  of  his  supporters, 
with  the  exception  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Droitwich  (Mr.  Pakington)  and  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  South  Devon  (Vis- 
count Courtenay),  had  dared  to  get  up  in 
his  place  in  support  of  the  measure.  There 
were  Members  in  the  House  for  Leeds,  for 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire^  and  from 
Lancashire— -had  they  nothing  to  say  for 
or  against  the  bill  ?  Nor  woind  it  be  for- 
gotten, that  when  the  bill  was  introduced 
last  year  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  London,  a  noble  Lord  opposite  got  up 
and  presented  a  petition  signed  by  46  jKy^ 
of  the  inhabitanUot  Nl2J\d\^%XAT^\tv|\«i% 
I  that  the  New  PwwAil^  uu^X.  toX.  w^xVwafc 
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in  force  for  another  day.  Where  was  the 
noble  Lord  now  ?  Why,  the  people  of  Man- 
chester were  unanimous  in  their  detestation 
of  the  bill — there  was  none  there  in  ^Tour 
of  the  law  but  probably  a  few  rich  people, 
with  the  clerks,  the  relieving  officers,  and 
other  persons  who  obtained  their  living 
under  it.  None  others  supported  it,  for 
every  humane  and  upright  man  condemned 
the  bill.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Knaresborough  had  made  out 
ft  good  case  for  the  postponement  of  the 
debate  for  a  week,  and  he  trusted,  for  the 
honour  of  the  House,  the  motion  would  be 
agreed  to.  He  doubted  whether  the  House 
ought,  under  present  circumstances,  to 
take  upon  itself  a  question  of  such  magni- 
tude at  all.  After  the  charges  which  had 
been  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Bath, 
some  of  which  were  admitted,  he  doubted 
whether  the  House  had  any  right  to  enter 

Xn  the  consideration  of  the  bill.  The 
use  should  be  very  cautious  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  their  election  was 
stated  to  have  taken  place ;  but  even  the 
speed  with  which  they  proposed  to  proceed 
was  enough  to  condemn  them  ;  the  bill 
was  only  read  a  second  time  on  Wednesday 
last,  and  on  Monday  they  proposed  to  go 
into  committee:  the  country  would  see 
what  was  the  necessity  for  such  a  hurry  in 
the  proceeding  upon  a  bill  so  all  important 
to  the  people.  It  had  been  reported  by 
several  committees  who  had  been  sworn  at 
the  Table  to  make  a  true  report  of  what 
came  before  them,  that  many  Members  had 
been  returned  by  means  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices :  other  charges  had  been  made  and 
scarcely  denied ;  therefore,  he  thought 
they  had  no  authority  to  legislate  upon  the 
measure  at  all — at  least,  it  would  be  much 
better  were  they  to  take  another  year  for 
its  consideration,  and  to  see  whether  the 
people  had  such  confidence  in  them  as  to 
allow  them  to  discuss  the  bill  without 
remonstrance.  They  had  iilready  passed 
the  Corn -law,  making  the  food  of  the 
people  dear;  but  now  they  seemed  de- 
termined to  have  the  Poor-law  also  for  the 
benefit  of  the  manufacturers.  It  was  not 
much  for  him  to  say  so  now,  but  he  could 
not  give  his  confidence  to  any  Adminis- 
tration which  could  propose  a  measure  so 
unconstitutional.  Many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple had  been  sent  from  the  south  into  the 
northern  districts,  where  they  were  now 
dying  from  want.  What  was  to  be  done 
with  them?  At  least,  before  they  pro- 
ceeded with  that  billf  surely  it  was  their 
-^utjr  to  make  some  inquiry  as  to  what  had 


become  of -them.     As  to  the  commission 
who  had  been  sent  down  to  make  inqui- 
ries, he  would  only  say,  that  although  the 
work    was    degrading,    they  would    get 
plenty  of  men  to  take  it,  when  it  was  ac- 
companied  with  the  wages  given  to  an 
assistant  Poor-law  commissioner.     He  was 
speaking  of  Dr.  Kay,  who  was  sent  into 
the  manufacturing  districts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  room  there  for  thousands  of 
the  agricultural  population ;  he  assisted  to 
take  them  to  the  districts  which  two  or 
three  years  before  he  had  condemned  as 
the  very  hells  of  vice  and  sinks  of  iniquity. 
He  had  a  perfect  right  to  question  and 
judge  the  acts  of  Dr.  Kay  now  that  he  had  be- 
come a  public  servant.    ^Cries  of  "  Divide, 
divide."]    They  might  well  cry  *'  Divide," 
and  attempt  to  put  him  down,  for  he  was 
speaking  for  those  who  were  unrepresented 
in   that   House.     He  could  assure   hon. 
Gentlemen  that  he  would  continue  to  give 
all  the  opposition  in  his  power  to  the  bill 
in  every  one  of  its  stages  ;  if  he  could  pro- 
tract the  discussions  upon  it  till  the  3 1st  ot 
July,  he  would  do  so.  He  had  been  sayine 
that  Dr.  Kay  had  been  sent  into  the  north 
to  make  room  for  the  surplus  population  of 
the  southern  counties.    Dr.  Kay  suffered 
himself  to  be  thus  employed,  and  he  recom- 
mended measures  which  tended  to  reduce 
the  wages  of  the  labouring  classes.     He 
had  asked  for  the  production  of  correspnd- 
ence  with  reference  to  this  matter,  but  it 
was  refused.     The  Poor-law  commission- 
ers, however,  afterwards  published  a  gar- 
bled statement;  and  he  now  wished  for 
the  production  of  the  correspondence  to 
which  he  alluded,  in  order  that  the  public 
might  see  whether  those  results  had  been 
produced  which  the  commissioners  intended 
to  efiect.     The  effect  of  the  Poor-law  was 
undoubtedly  to   lower  the  wages  of  the 
labouring  classes.     He  never  could  forgive 
the  framers  of  the  measure  for  producing 
such  an  effect.     He  would  ask  hon.  Mem- 
bers if  they  were  not  in  a  great  measure 
indebted  to  the  labouring  classes  for  many 
of  their  enjoyments  ?     Then,  as  to  the 
question  of  the  right  of  the  poor  to  relief; 
either  they  had  a  right  to  it,  or  they  had 
not.   He  would  ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
if  he  had  an  absolute  right  to  the  property 
which  he  held  ?    No  man  had  an  absolute 
right  to  property.    The  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Oxford  frequently  preached 
up  the  doctrine  that  property  was  subject 
to  charges  for  the    maintenance  of  the 
Church.     He  contended,  also,  that  pro- 
perty was  liable  for  the  mainteDance  or  the 
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poor,  when  they  were  incapacitated  for 
labour,  or  unable  to  procure  employment. 
They  would  not  provide  the  poor  man  with 
labour,  and  yet  they  denied  him  the  right 
to  relief.  Could  any  thing  be  more  in- 
human than  such  conduct  ?  He  belieyed 
the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  was  con- 
sidered as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  ultimate 
and  entire  abolition  of  the  system  of  afford- 
ing relief.  He  would  tell  the  House, 
however,  that  they  were  on  the  Terge  of  a 
volcano,  and  he  warned  them  to  take  his 
advice.  He  believed  that  they  could  not 
adopt  anj  course  more  calculated  to  excite 
disafiection,  and  ultimately  to  produce  re- 
▼olt  in  this  country,  than  the  passing  of 
this  bill  in  its  present  form.  That  was 
his  sincere  opinion.  He  knew  there  were 
many  poor  persons  who  would  absolutely 
prefer  to  die  of  want,  rather  than  ask  relief 
of  the  board  of  guardians.  They  had  the 
best  people  in  the  world  to  gOYern,  and  yet 
this  country  was  worse  gOTerned  than  any 
Other.  He  thought  the  reasons  assigneii 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  for  prolonging 
the  term  of  the  commission,  rested  on  no 
just  grounds,  but  he  would  not  detain  the 
Houae  by  alluding  to  them  particularly. 
He  was  surprised  that  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite— the  Conservatives— did  not  come 
boldly  forward  and  tell  the  House  what 
were  the  opinions  of  their  constituents  and 
of  the  poorer  classes  throughout  the  coun- 
try with  regard  to  the  Poor-law.  It  was 
right  that  the  House  should  hare  some 
information  as  to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor. 
They  were  now  asked  to  pass  this  bill,  and 
to  continue  the  Poor-law  commissioners  in 
office  for  five  years  longer,  at  a  period  when 
most  extreme  distress  prevailed  throughout 
the  country  to  an  unparalleled  extent.  He 
considered  that  this  was  a  most  dangerous 
experiment  to  make,  and  he  was  sure  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  not  given  due  con- 
sideration to  this  bill,  or  he  would  not  have 
assented  {to  it  He  thought  it  would  be 
well  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  took  the 
same  time  to  consider  the  Poor-law  which 
be  had  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Com- law  and  other  measures.  He  be- 
lieved, if  that  right  hon.  Baronet  carefully 
investigated  the  question,  he  would  not 
support  the  continuance  in  office  of  the 
commissioners  for  a  day  longer.  They 
ought  to  give  the  poor  man  a  court  of 
appeal  against  the  decisions  of  hard-hearted 
guardians,  who  would  allow  neither  work 
nor  food.  Let  hon.  Members  tell  the  same 
tife  10  the  Ministers  and  to  the  House 


which  they  had  told  on  the  hustings  re- 
specting this  law ;  silence,  under  circum- 
stances like  the  present,  was  unjustifi- 
able. The  subject  ought  to  be  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  the  House  ought  to  a^ourn 
for  a  week,  to  give  the  hon  Member  for 
Knaresborough  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing the  inquiries  he  wished.  The  Poor- 
law  guardians  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
find  work  for  the  poor.  Could  the  Poor- 
law  commissioners  find  it  ?  If  they  could 
not  find  it,  they  must  give  the  poor  food 
without  the  labour.  By  the  operation  of 
the  New  Poor-law  greater  distress  had  been 
brought  upon  the  manufacturing  districts 
than  many  hon.  Members  were  disposed  to 
allow.  He  would  tell  them  again,  that 
they  were  on  the  verge  of  a  volcano,  and 
that  they  had  better  refrain  from  going  on 
with  this  bill. 

Mr.  M,  Philips  felt  called  upon  to  say  a 
few  words  to  the  House.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Knaresborough  had  alluded  to 
counties,  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  which 
he  said  he  represe|[ited ;  but  he  could  not . 
allow  the  hon.  Member  to  represent, 
or  rather  to  misrepresent,  him  and  his 
constituents.  The  hon.  Member  had  re- 
ferred to  a  petition,  numerously  signed, 
which  had  been  presented  to  that  House 
from  Manchester,  praying  against  the 
continuance  of  the  Poor-law  commission. 
He  had  met  the  deputation  which  had 
brought  up  that  petition,  and  he  must 
candidly  confess,  that  he  had  gone  away 
from  that  conference,  believing  that  he 
was  a  better  friend  of  the  poor  man  than 
any  of  those  who  had  brought  up  the  depu- 
tation. The  grounds  of  their  objection  to 
the  New  Poor-law  were,  that  they  thought 
the  operation  of  the  New  Poor-law  Bill  was 
more  expensive  than  the  old  system ;  that 
it  was  not  desirable  to  have  the  workhouse 
test ;  and  another  grievance  was,  that  the 
local  Poor-law  guardians  had  to  consult  the 
Poor-law  commissioners.  With  regard  to 
the  latter  objection,  he  should  not  go  out 
of 'his  way  to  please  the  vanity  of  indivi- 
duals who  thought  their  dignity  lowered 
by  having  to  consult  with  other  parties 
relative  to  their  duties.  He  pictured  to 
himself  a  man  elected  a  guardian  in  an 
agricultural  district,  and  who  might  be 
c^led  on  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  guardian 
without  any  previous  fitness  for  the  office. 
5)0  far  from  thinking  it  a  degradation  that 
he  should  have  to  consult  with  men  of  sense 
and  humanity,  as  he  had  always  found  the 
Poor-law  commissioQ^T^  \a  Vk>  \i^  V^t% 
M.  Philips)  ahou\d  t\ATiY\i^^^:BLft^^^^>5^^ 
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great  relief  to  confer  with  honourable  and 
well  informed  nien>  and  treat  them  as  his 
standing  counsel  in  the  case.    Anxious  tu 
discharge  his  duty  to  those  whose  property 
had  to  support  the  poor^  as  well  as  to  the 
poor,  he  should  think  it  would  be  a  guar- 
dian's anxiety  always  to  ask  for  advice  with 
reference  to  the  mode  of  administering  re- 
lief.    There  had  been  much  bold  assertion 
on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Member.     He  had 
stated,  that  owing  to  the  operation  of  that 
New  Poor-law  Bill,  wages  had  been  brought 
down  in  the  manufacturing  districts.     He 
was  fully  alive  to  the  present  unfortunate 
position  of  the  manufacturing  population  ; 
but  he  could  not  ascribe  it  to  the  same 
oauses  as  those  stated  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Oldham.   He  saw  various  other  causes 
for  itj  which  he  wished  he  could  induce  the 
House  to  alter.     But  he  could  not  hear 
assertions  of  that  kind  made  without  rising 
in  his  place  as  the  representative  of  a  large 
body  01  the  people  suffering  from  the  dis- 
tress, and  stating  that  he  could  not  concur 
in  them.     He  very  much  regretted,  that 
an  opportunity  should  be  sought  for  now 
to  excite  the  feelings  of  the  poor,  who  were 
labouring  under  a  degree  of  oppression  and 
suffering  with  an  endurance  which  he  could 
not  sufficiently  admire.     He  was  not  one 
of  those  who  wbhed  to  goad  the  poor  on 
against  this  system,  which  was  intended 
for  their  relief;  he  would  rather  ask  hon. 
Gentlemen  to  endeavour  to  legislate  for 
their  welfare,  and  not  represent  to  them 
that  the  present  system  was  one  intended 
to  drive  them  into  taking  a  coarser  food. 
He  denied  that  any  such  intention  existed 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  that  first 
introduced    the  bill.     If    he  could  have 
thought  for  one  moment  that  such  was  the 
object  of  Lord  Althorp,  he  should  have 
started  away  from  the  benches  on  his  side 
of  the  House,  and  deserted  a  party  deserv- 
ing of  the  contempt  of  a  Christian  country 
and  of  civilised  society.  He  did  not  believe 
that  this  was  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
|KX>rer  classes  of  the  country ;  he  thought 
they  bad  a  better  opinion  of  the  sympathy 
of  all  classes  with  them.     The  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  stated  his  disapprobation  of  the 
removal   of  individuals  from  the  agricul- 
tural to  the  manufacturing  districts,  and 
had  imputed  much  blame  to  Dr.  Kay  for 
recommending  this  in  his  pamphlet.     But 
he  must  reallv  point  out  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber  the  condition  of  the  country  at  the 
tine  that  this  pamphlet  was  written.    It 
was  written  in  1831  or  1832,  and  they 
knew  that  at  that  time  the  ouuittftcturiog 


districts  were  only  recovering  from  the 
depression   under  which   they   had    been 
previously   labouring.      They  knew   that 
there  was  then  a  most  remarkable  change 
throughout  the  manufacturing  districts; 
that  a  very  large  quantity  of  machinery 
was  called  into  operation,  and  without 
going  into  details,  that  prosperity  mani- 
fested itself  at  that  time,  and  there  was  a 
demand  for  labour  ;  and  he  could  not  but 
express  his  astonishment,  that  if  a  demand 
for  labour  existed  in  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try, there  should  be  an  impediment  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  labourer  in  another  part 
of  the  country  to  get  to  it  from  the  want 
and  dearth  of  employment  in  his  district. 
When  labour  had  been  wanted  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts  it  had  been  chiefly 
supplied  by  the  sister  kingdom ;  and  he 
could  not  see  what  possible  difference  it 
could  make  if  that  labour  were  supplied 
from    the  agricultural    districts    of    this 
country,   where  the   labourer  could  not 
obtain  employment     He  admitted,  that  a 
vast  number  of  Irish  were  embodied  amongst 
the  mauu&cturing  population,  and  he  did 
not  think  it  right,  that  when  an  Irish  la- 
bourer had  resided  forty  or  fifty  years  in  this 
country,  when  times  or  distress  like  the  pre- 
sent arrived,  he  should  not  be  in  a  position 
to  receive  relief  in  this  country.     He  con- 
fessed  he  did  not  think  it  was  pursuing 
either  a  proper  or  a  Christian  course,  on 
the  first  moment  of  depression  in  trade,  to 
say  to  those  men  **  Fall  back  on  your  par- 
ishes," and  that  they  should  miJce  no  at- 
tempt  to  support  them.     He   felt    tlmt 
it  was  a  duty  on   those  who  had  drawn 
benefit   from    their    labour     to   attempt 
to  support  them.     But  did  it  not  otcur 
in  other  places    that  the    redundancy  of 
the  population  in  one  district  was  taken 
to  supply  the  wants  of  another.     Did  it 
not  occur  in  London,  for  instance  ?     Did 
they  not  find  there,  too,  that  the  population 
at  intervals,  indeed,  almost  periodically, 
overpassed  the  means  of  employment ;  but 
could  you  condemn  individuals  in  London, 
where  there   was  a  demand  for  labour, 
giving  employment  to  persons  coming  from 
the  agricultural  districts  ?     He  must  say 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham  (Mr. 
Fielden)  had  spoken  with  much  injustice 
of  those  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  repre- 
sent, when  he  said  there  was  not  an  honest 
man  among  the  people  of  Manchester  who 
did  not  reprobate  the  New  Poor-law.     He 
could  not  at  all  concur  in  this  statenent ; 
he  had  had  communications  from  Man* 
Chester  to  a  diffu'eBt  eftct;  and  with 
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respect  to  the  board  of  guardiaoa^  from 
his  owo  knowledge  he  could  state  that  they 
acted  with  great  cordiality  in  carrying  the 
New  Poor-law  into  operation.  He  had 
spent  last  winter  among  them,  and  he  was 
confident  that  they  were  a  most  worthy 
and  humane  body  of  men,  and  that  they 
would  not  suffer  in  any  respect  in  com- 
parison with  any  board  of  guardians  in 
England. 

Sir  /.  Graham  wanted  to  call  the  atten* 
tion  of  tiie  House  to  the  spirit  and  nature 
fd  their  proceedings  that  efening.  The 
object  of  the  gallant  Officer  appeared  to 
be  to  bring  back  the  Poor-law  to  the  point 
al  which  it  stood  before  the  passing  of  the 
Pioor-Law  Amendment  Act.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Oldham  had  frankly  sUted 
that  his  object  was  to  obstruct  the  passing 
of  the  bill  now  before  the  House  until  the 
31st  of  July,  the  effect  of  which  would  be 
to  throw  the  whole  of  the  present  arrange- 
ments for  the  Administration  into  a  state 
of  inextricable  confusion.  But  he  should 
pa«  by  the  consideration  of  both  these 
objects,  and  proceed  to  notice  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough 
(Mr.  Ferrand).  The  hon.  Member  had 
gfrea  as  a  reason  for  postponing  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  one  week  the 
ground  that  a  certain  part  of  the  report  of 
the  aasistant  Poor-law  commissioner  which 
be  had  read  to  the  House  on  Friday  last 
was  incorrect.  The  hon.  Member,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening,  had  called  for 
the  production  of  that  document.  He  at 
once  acceded  to  the  hon.  Member's  motion. 
Now,  he  would  remind  the  House  what 
were  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
bad  alluded  to  this  document.  The  hon. 
Member  had  asked  him,  what  reason  there 
was  to  introduce  the  New  Poor-law  into 
the  north  of  England,  and  why  the  rule 
with  respect  to  out-door  relief  had  been 
iatrodnced  into  the  Keighly  Union.  He 
had  grounded  his  reply  on  a  report  which 
the  assistant  Poor-law  commissioner  Mr. 
Mott  had  made  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty.  But  he  need  not  delay  the  House 
with  going  into  particulars ;  he  had  ex- 

e lined  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
^  otf  8  report  that  the  regulation  in  ques- 
tion had  been  introduced ;  for  that  from 
that  report  it  appeared  that  considerable 
deriations  had  been  made  by  the  guardians 
there  from  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and 
that  they  believed  that  their  proceedings 
im  mating  relief  were  subject  to  the  con* 
trai  of  the  magistrates.  The  hon.  Member 
luri  todolged  in  great  laudations  of  the 
^'^^"^  wA  ioajugemeat  ^  ibe  Keigbkj 


Union.  He  thought  that  there  must  be 
some  error  in  that ;  that  at  all  events  the 
hon*  Member  must  have  very  different 
views  of  Poor-law  management  from  him, 
and  he  thought  fit  to  submit  to  the  House 
his  reasons  for  this  conclusion.  He  now, 
in  addition  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Mott  of 
the  2drd  of  April,  to  which  he  then  ap- 
pealed, would  refer  to  a  report  of  Sir  John 
Walsham,  dated  the  1st  of  June.  The 
union  of  Keigbley  was  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  Burnley,  and  that  part  of  the 
West  Riding  where  there  was  great  dis- 
tress, and  Sir  J.  Walsham  having  been 
sent  down  there  on  a  special  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  things  there,  he 
was  also  desired  to  go  to  Keighley  and  see 
whether  what  Mr.  Mott  had  stated  with 
regard  to  the  state  of  that  union  was  borne 
out  by  the  facts.  He  would  not  read  the 
report  of  Sir  John  Walsham,  or  any  *part 
of  it;  but  he  would  content  himseU'  with 
stating,  that  if  Sir  John  Walsham  was  not 
equally  to  be  discredited,  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber stated  Mr.  Mott  to  be,  then  what  the 
latter  gentleman  had  stated  could  not  be 
impugned.  When  his  report  was  laid  on 
the  Table  it  would  show  that  there  was  as 
much  mismanagement  and  carelessness  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Keighley 
Union  previously  to  the  report  of  Mr. 
Mott  as  disgraced  the  administration  of 
any  other  Poor-law  union  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  He  should  to-night  move 
for  the  production  of  Sir  John  Walsham's 
report,  and  when  that  as  well  as  Mr. 
Mott's  report  should  be  upon  the  Table 
the  hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough  should 
move  for  a  committe  of  inquiry  into  the 
manner  in  which  the  Poor.law  had  been 
administered  in  the  Keighley  Union ;  and 
as  to  the  veracity  of  the  Poor-law  commis- 
sioners on  that  point,  he  promised  him  he 
should  have  a  full,  fair,  and  searching  in- 
quiry into  this  matter. 

Viscount  BarrmgUm,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  ffreat  constituency,  and  entertain- 
ing decioed  opinions  on  this  question,  would 
say,  with  every  respect  to  his  hon.  Friend, 
that  he  could  not  conceive  anything  but 
injury  could  be  derived  to  the  cause  he  was 
advocating  from  a  motion  of  this  kind.  He 
would,  therefore,  humbly  press  his  hon. 
Friend  to  rest  content  with  taking  legiti- 
mate means  of  enforeing  his  own  views, 
and  not  cause  any  unnecessary  delay  in  the 
progress  of  this  great  measure. 

Mr.  Colville  said,  that  when  he  found  in 
the  bill  a  clause  wV\\eVi  N9ovi\dL  Vvi^  >^\^ 
eftct  of  aboUflhing  Oie  G\\>mx1  xxiixoia^V^ 
folt  that  he  mA\wa»aL  to  fyc^^eovA  ^^vt  vxi^ 
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nihilatioD,  and  he  felt  that  his  opposition 
was  not  a  factious  opposition.  He  must 
tell  the  House,  that  when  the  ConservatiTes 
expelled  the  Whigs  from  power,  it  was  ex- 
pected by  the  country  that  this  law,  the 
worst  of  all  the  evils  that  cursed  it,  would 
fall  also ;  but  in  that  hope  the  people  had 
been  painfully  disappointed.  He  should 
vote  for  the  adjournment,  and  if  they  were 
lucky  enough  to  pass  the  bill  over  through 
another  winter,  the  people  would  be  able 
to  remind  their  representatives  of  the  pro- 
mises which  they  made  on  the  hustings* 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
the  debate  be  adjourned. — Ayes  18  3  Noes 
225 :— Majority  207. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 

BrothertOD,  J.  Lawson,  A. 

Collins,  W.  0'Connell,D. 

Colvile,  C.  R.  Paget,  Col. 

Crawford,  W.  S.  Pechell,  Capt. 
Drax,  J.  S.  W.  S.  E.      Wakley,  T. 

Duke,  Sit  J.  Williams,  W. 

Dancombe,  T.  Yorke,  U.  R. 
Etwall,  R. 

Hawkes,  T.  tellers. 

Hindley,  C.  Ferrand,  W,  B. 

Johnson,  Gen.  Fielden,  J. 

House  in  committee  proformd* 
House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Tuesday,  June  21,  1842. 

MiNOTSS.]  BUiU.  Public.—  1*'  SalmoD  Fiiberiei 
(SootUmd);  Dean  Forot  Poor;  Aiaened  Taxca  Compo- 
sitioa. 

S*-  PubUo  HouMi. 

Private.— l^-    Bromynd  Roadit  Deptford  Pior. 
12**  Sudbury  Improvement;  Tadcaater  and  Otley  Road. 
B€]H>rtedL—DMke  of  Clevdaiid'i  Eitate  (  BumtiilaDd  and 
Granton  Pior ;  Carkm  Roads. 
3»-  and  piwrd  :—<:oward'i  Divorce ;  Vere^  Divoroe. 

PsTfTioNS  PiuusirTKD.  From  Provost  and  Magistrates  of 
Aberdeen,  Proprietors  of  Salmon  Fisheries  in  the  Dee 
and  Don,  and  Sea  Coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Messrh  Upgaith 
&  Co.,  Tacksmen  of  various  Fisheries,  against  the  Sabnon 
Fisheries  (Scotland)  BilL— From  Frediolders  and  others 
of  St.  Briavel's,  agslnst  the  Dean  Forest  Poor  Bill.— By 
Lord  Keoyon,  from  Inhabitants  of  Liverpool,  and  by  the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury,  from  the  Mayor  and  Magistrates 
of  Liverpool,  in  fkvour  of  the  Liverpool  Improvement 
Bill ;  and  by  Lord  Brougham,  from  Inhabitants  of  Liver- 
pool, against  the  BilL—  By  the  ArdiMshop  of  Armagh, 
fhxn  Ckxgy  of  the  Dioceses  of  Armagh,  Elphin,  Kihnore, 
Fcras,  L«ghlin,  Oasory,  and  from  Inhabitants  of  Cknes, 
Qonmote,  Killurin,  BaUyscuUion,  Glanely,  Shancbo, 
Enigle,  Corrowdoce,  Camersjuxta,  Bann,  and  Lovrer 
Badony,  in  favour  at  the  Church  Education  Society  <Ire- 
laad).— From  Londonderry,  for  the  Repeal  of  Patronage 
in  the  Scotdi  Churdu — From  Hammersmith  Institution, 
to  Exempt  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions  from  Pay- 
ment of  Taxes. — By  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  from  Inha* 
bitants  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  a  Representative 
Gowumnt  in  that  Cokoy. 

Eddcatiok    (Ireland).]   The    Arch- 
^buiA^P  of j^rmagA  ptcoeatei  peiitiooB  fivm 


the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  diocese  of 
Lismore  and  other  dioceses,  against  the 
system  of  national  education  in  Ireland, 
and  praying  that  GoTernment  support 
might  be  given  to  the  Church  (of  England) 
Education  Society  in  Ireland.  The  peti- 
tion from  Lismore  was  signed  by  the 
bishop  and  seventy-three  of  the  clergy  ; 
that  from  Elphin  was  signed  by  forty-one 
out  of  forty-eight  of  the  clergy.  The 
whole  four  had  the  signatures  of  441  cler* 
gymen.  He  must  b^  his  testimony  to 
the  respectability  of  the  Church  Education 
Society,  and  to  its  great  and  increasing 
utility.  There  were  not  fewer  than  1,200 
schools  belonging  to  it,  giving  instruction 
to  70,000  scholars,  of  whom  more  than 
20,000  were  Roman  Catholics.  He  hoped 
that  a  society  possessing  so  roanv  claims 
to  support  might  receive  some  aid  out  of 
the  public  funds. 

The  Marquess  of  Dorvnshire  fully  con- 
curred ill  what  had  fallen  from  the  most 
rev.  Prelate  as  to  the  great  respectability 
and  utility  of  this  society.  He  was  friendly 
to  education  on  sound  principles  wherever 
given,  but  he  would  not  support  a  society 
which  acted  on  any  exclusive  plan  as  to 
the  admission  of  scholars;  but  he  was 
happy  to  find  that  no  such  exclusive  sys- 
tem was  practised  in  this  society,  in  which, 
out  of  70,000  scholars,  more  than  one- 
fourth  were  Roman  Catholics.  He  was  of 
opinion,  that  support  should  be  given  to 
this  society  out  of  the  public  funds. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope.]  The  Earl 
of  Clarendon  said  : — In  pursuance  of  the 
notice  I  gave,  I  rise  to  present  the  petition 
which  has  been  forwarded  to  me  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1  beg  to  inform  your 
Lordships  that  it  is  sign^  by  more  than 
600  persons,  and  that  it  was  agreed  to  at 
one  of  the  largest  meetings,  as  I  have  been 
given  to  understand,  ever  held  at  Cape 
Town.  This  petition  appears  to  me  well 
worthy  the  consideration  of  your  Lordships 
and  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  both  on 
account  of  the  number  and  respectability 
of  the  petitioners,  and  the  fact  that  a  similar 
petition  to  the  Queen  in  Council  has  been 
sent  home  with  the  favourable  recommen- 
dation of  the  governor,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  great  capabilities  and  growing  im- 
portance of  the  colony,  which  will,  I  am 
sure,  incline  your  Lordships  and  the  Go- 
vernment favourably  to  consider  any  mea- 
sure that  the  inhabitants  may  think 
conducive  to  their  interests.  The  jiopula- 
tiofli  at  the  Cape  of  GoodHape  11  eitiBiftttd 
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to  exceed  180,000;  and  when  we  look  at 
the  geographical  position  of  the  colony, 
situated  as  it  is  half  way  between  Europe 
and  India,  within  twenty  days'  sail  from  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  other  of  the  South  American 
States,  with  the  markets  of  the  Indian  seas 
open  to  the  colony,  all  of  which  require  the 
large  quantities  of  provisions  that  the  Cape 
of  Grood  Hope  has  the  means  of  furnishing 
—when  we  consider  its  importance  as  a 
naval  and  military  station,  and  that  our 
ships  can  at  all  times  be  supplied  there 
abundantly  and  cheaper  than  m  any  other 
country,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
colony  is  most  valuable  to  us,  and  that  we 
are  bound  to  neglect  nothing  that  can  pro- 
mote its  prosperity.     Its  capabilities  and 
productive  powers  are  notorious ,  but  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  them  by  the  success 
of  the  settlers  in  the  eastern   province 
called  Albany,  where,  not  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  a  few  poor  English  emigrants 
established  themselves,  and  the  country 
was  at  that  time  described  to  be  unfit  for 
the  permanent  residence  of  man  or  beast ; 
but  by  industry  and  enterprise  they  have 
created  a  flourishing  settlement,  and  last 
year  I  understand  they  exported  to  this 
country  upwards  of  a  million  pounds  of 
merino  wool.    The  inhabitants,  however, 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  they  live  $  and  a  general 
conviction  prevails  among  them  that  if  they 
had  had  the  management  of  their  own 
afi&irs  during  the  last  twenty  years,  they 
would  have  been  in  a  much  more  fiourish- 
ing  condition  than  they  are  at  present,  and 
they  are  strengthened  m  this  opinion  by  the 
complete  success  which  has  attended  the  re- 
cent establishment  of  municipal  institutions 
among  them.    These  have  been  productive 
of  much  economy  and  local  improvement, 
and  they  consequently  think  that  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  the  community  would  be 
promoted  by  giving  the  people  some  influ- 
ence in  the  management  of   their  own 
aflUrs.     Whether  it  will  be  expedient  to 
comply  with  their  wishes  upon  this  sub- 
ject It  is  of  course  for  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  determine.   I  think  that  wherever 
there  exists  a  colony  of  Englishmen  well 
settled  they  should  always  have  free  and 
liberal  institutions;  entrusting  to   them 
the  management  of  their  own  afiairs  is  the 
best  safeguard  against  that  jealousy  of  the 
interference  of  the  mother  country  and 
ditoontent  at  being  governed  from  a  dis- 
tance which  are  always  the  feelings  most 
rile  in  a  colony ;  it  gives  the  colonists  con« 
fidmoe  in  themselves ;  it  calls  forth  men  i 
of  mggmim  Mlitin  amogg  ibom,  mi  it 


makes  them  feel  that  the  money  they  are 
compelled  to  pay  in  the  shape  of  taxes  is 
expended  properly  and  in  a  manner  bene- 
ficial to  themselves,  or  if  not  that  they  are 
responsible  and  have  only  themselves  to 
blame  for  it.      These  were  the  principles 
acted  upon  by  the  late  Government  and 
from  which  her  Majesty's  present  Minis- 
ters do  not  seem  disposed  to  depart,  for  I 
have  the  satisfieuition  of  knowing  that  a 
bill  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons 
last  year  bv  my  noble  Friend  the  late  Se- 
cretary of  the  Colonies,  for  giving  a  repre-    • 
sentative  system  to  New  South  Wales, 
has  been  adopted  and  again  introduced  by 
the  noble  Lord  now  at  the  head  of  that 
department.    There  are  causes,  however, 
which  may  properly  induce  the  Govern- 
ment at  home  to  pause  before  they  grant  a 
representative  system   to  a  colony,  and 
among  them  are  the  fact  of  mixed  races 
existing  in  such  a  colony ;  its  having  an 
extended  continental  frontier,  and  having 
to  deal  with  the  aborigines  residing  both 
within  and  bevond  that  frontier ;  the  party 
spirit  and  jealousy  always  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent existing  between  mixed  races  may  be 
still    more    excited  in    a   representative 
assembly,  and  become  dangerous,  as  in 
Canada  between  the  French  and  English 
races ;  a  desire  usually  exists  in  such  an 
assembly  to  extend  the  territory  of  the 
colony,  and  the  mother  country  is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  involved  in  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  their  border  quarrels,  and  you 
can  never  be  sure  that  at  the  hands  of  such 
an  assembly  the  aborigines  will  receive 
that  consideration    and    kind  treatment 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  mother  coun- 
try to  secure  to  them.     I  am  bound  to 
admit  that  all  these  circumstances  exist  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  I  do  not  think 
them  conclusive  against   the  benefits  of 
some  form  of  representation  being  extended 
to  that  colony,  for  both  the  Dutch  and 
English  races  desire  it — both  are  convinced 
that  it  would  add  to  the  general  pros- 
perity and  be  for  their  common  good,  and 
by  that  means  tend  to  promote  harmony 
between  the  races.  There  does  not  appear, 
at  present  at  least,  any  desire  on  the  part 
of  either  English  or  Dutch  to  extend  the 
frontier,  for  the  territory  they  now  possess 
is  infinitely  greater  than  they  have  the 
means  of  cultivating,  and  so  hi  from  there 
being  any  disposition  to  maltreat  the  na- 
tives there  appears  to  be  a  good  under- 
standing between  them  and  the  British 
sublects  resident  near  the  \x>T^e;t«.  '\^^'s«l« 
theJess,  her  Ma]eaty*a  Cjav«nim«DX.  xav) 
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of  this  petitioD  to  its  full  extent,  but  I 
think  they  will  admit  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  a  large,  intelligent,  thrinng 
community  like  that  at  the  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope  should  be  dieoontented  with  their  pre- 
sent form  of  GoFernmeot,  which  consists  of 
a  legislative  council  composed  of  a  majo- 
rity of  official  persons  and  a  minority  of 
unofficial  persons,  chosen  by  the  Governor^ 
who  very  naturally  selects  those  whom  he 
thinks  most  likely  to  be  subservient  to  his 
wishce.  Ft  is  not  unreasonable  that  such  a 
system  should  be  looked  upon  as  one  which 
pre?ents  the  people  from  having  any  voice 
in  the  Government,  and  excludes  them 
from  all  management  of  their  own  affiiirs. 
The  bill  to  which  I  just  now  alluded  for 
giving  a  representative  system  to  New 
Sooth  Wales,  which  is  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Legislative  Council,  of  whom  twelve  are 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Queen,  and  eighteen 
are  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  which  coun- 
cil is  to  have  power  to  ada  to  its  members 
in  the  same  proportion— it  provides  that 
the  council  shall  be  held  once  every  year, 
and  that  its  duration  shall  be  five  years,  and 
that  all  taxes  and  rates  shall  be  appropriated 
to  the  public  service  of  the  colony ;  it 
moreover  provides  for  local  government  by 
district  councils  which  are  to  be  elective.  If 
this  bill  shall,  as  I  hope  it  will,  receive  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  and  become  law,  I 
think  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  will  have  cause  for  complaint  if  some 
such  benefits  are  not  extended  to  them,  and 
that  they  are  consequently  looked  upon  as 
less  trustworthy  and  less  competent  to  ma- 
nage their  own  affitirs  than  her  Majesty's 
subjects  in  New  South  Wales.  I,  of 
course,  don't  ask  my  noble  Friends  to 
give  any  decision  upon  this  subject,  but 
1  trust  the  petition  will  be  taken  into  the 
bvourable  consideration  of  her  Majesty's 
Government 

The  Earl  of  Rifxm  said,  that  the  Go- 
vernment  had  received  a  petition  from  the 
Caoe  of  Good  Hope  similar  to  that  which 
baa  just  been  presented  by  his  noble  rela- 
tion* It  had  oeen  forwarded  by  the  Go- 
vernor, and  was,  as  had  been  said  by  his 
noble  Friend,  signed  by  the  most  respect, 
able  inhabitants  of  tbe  colony,  who  aJl 
seemed  to  agree  that  a  representative  form 
of  government  was  the  best,  and  ought  to 
be  established  in  the  colony.  It  was  hardly 
oecessarv  for  him  to  assure  his  noble  Friend 
and  their  Lordships,  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  were  anxious  for  the  welfare 
o^fAe  Cm  ot  Good  Hope,  and  in  die  ab- 

^tmci  ocnudaat  object  to  $  farm  cf  gora:n« 


ment  under  which  this  country  had  so 
greatly  prospered;  but,  as  his  noble 
Friena  himself  had  admitted,  there 
were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such 
concessions,  in  consequence  of  divi* 
sions  amongst  the  colonists  themselyes. 
These  divisions  arose  partly  from  diffierence 
of  origin,  and  partly  from  difference  of 
habit,  arising  from  that  origin ;  but  such 
as  they  were  they  constituted  great  diffi- 
culties in  granting  a  representative  form  of 
government.  Indeed,  the  plan  sent  home 
by  the  colonists  was  deficient  in  its  detail, 
and  would  not,  if  followed  out,  give  them 
the  form  of  government  which  they  desired, 
namely,  one  analogous  to  that  of  Great 
Britain ;  for  it  was  proposed  that  all  the 
Members  should  be  elected,  and  all  should 
sit  in  one  House.  This  was  not  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  plan  proposed  for  New  South 
Wales,  in  which  tbere  was  to  be  a  legisla- 
tive assembly  and  a  council,  many  of  the 
members  of  which  were  to  be  named  by  the 
Government.  When  he  stated  this,  let 
him  add,  that  her  Majesty's  Government 
were  not  insensible  to  the  merits  of  this 
important  subject,  and  would  give  it  their 
beat  attention. 

Lord  Brougham^  had  he  known  that  his 
noble  Friend  was  about  to  bring  forward 
this  question,  would  have  asked  him  to 
postpone  it  to  some  more  convenient  time 
for  discussion.  As  it  was  introduced, 
however,  he  would  say  one  or  two  words 
on  it.  He  was  opposed,  on  principle,  to 
the  grant  of  a  representative  form  of 
government  to  any  colony  where  the  races 
were  so  mixed  that  the  legislative  power 
would  be  concentrated  in  one  race,  and 
where  it  was  probsble  that  it  would  be 
often  used  to  the  oppresssion  of  the 
other.  On  this  principle  he  would  op- 
pose any  measure  for  extending  the  forms, 
it  could  not,  for  the  present,  be  the  prin- 
ciples, of  the  British  Constitution  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  His  noble  Friend 
had  admitted  that  one  of  the  difficulties 
standing  in  the  way  of  such  a  measure 
was  the  mixture  of  various  races  in  the 
colony.  In  that  he  fully  concurred.  But 
there  were  others  which  had  always  been 
considered  decisive  against  such  a  mea- 
sure. Besides  the  argument  of  the  va- 
rious races,  where  the  white,  or  European 
race,  did  not  constitute  the  majority, 
the  extension  of  the  British  constitution 
was  more  nominal  than  real;  and  if,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
there  should  be,  as  was  the  fact,  about 
one-third  of  the  population  of  European 
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Bttrly  Ihe  umc  thing,  thote  «rbo  were  re- 
e«Dtl]F  lUves  and  ware  now  free  men  of  co- 
lour, amounted  to  double  thitt,  it  would  in- 
creaie  the  force  of  the  reasoai  why  for  totne 
tine  to  come  their  LordshipiEhouid  not  give 
lo  thtt  coloDj  ■  repreteatative  form  of  go- 
Temmenl.  He  had  often,  during  the  ei- 
iitence  of  tluvery  in  our  colonies,  con- 
tended for  tbia  principle.  Application! 
were  coniuntW  made  by  the  white  popa- 
luioo  of  Trinidad  for  a  repreientaiive  form 
of  government,  aomewbat  analogoua  to  our 
own,  but  the  application  wa*  b>  often  re- 
feted  ;  tod  be  wa>  one  of  those  who  joined 
in  that  refuaal,  on  the  ground  that  the 
legiilatiTe  power  in  the  handa  of  one  party 
or  race,  would  not  be  uted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  other.  When  the  proper 
tidie  ahould  arrive— when  the  whole  body 
of  the  colonitta  were  fit  for  such  a  change— 
that  it,  when  the  coloured  people,  the  bulk 
of  the  inhabitants,  could  thare  in  the  fran- 
chise, then  would  he  most  heartily  Join 
in  Bov  meaaure  for  effecting  the  change; 
but  be  would  oppose  a  measure  which 
would  tend  materially,  in  the  present  cir- 
comtlances,  lo  oppress  a  portion  of  the 
colonists. 

Lord  Howden  was  glad  that  the  atten- 
tion of  Government  had  been  called  to  the 
sal^ect.  He  could  by  no  means  concur 
in  the  argument  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  for  refusing  a  constitultoo  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  because  that  colony 
h*d  imported  slaves.  This,  it  should  be 
considered,  was  not  the  fault  of  the  co- 
lony. It  was  the  fault  of  the  period  during 
which  slaverv  and  slave- trading  were 
openlj  carriea  on  throughout  the  empire. 
It  was,  therefore,  most  unjust  thnt  this 
colony  should  be  made  ro  sufTer,  and  hi 
the  mark  of  Cain  placed  on  its  brow, 
•D  offence  which  could  not  be  imputed  to 
it  more  than  to  others,  to  which  no  such 
panbhrneoi  wm  awarded.  Under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  he  would  give 
the  prayer  of  this  petition  his  most  cordial 
■14^11.  The  colony  had  many  claims 
■pon  oor  consideration  ;  but  one  she  pos- 
Hued  in  a  high  degree,  namely,  that  not 
one  of  OUT  colonies  was  more  cordially  at- 
tached to  the  mother  country.  Another 
raaaoD  why  he  thought  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  deserved  a  constitution  was  this — 
that  it  had  so  used  the  powers  conferred 
oa  it  with  respect  to  municipal  iostitu- 
tioiM,  as  to  show  that  it  was  fully  adequate 
to  Ihe  taak  of  ielf-goTcmment. 

"  ''*  n  read  and  laid  on  the  TaUt. 


Irish  Maoisthact.]  The  Marquess  of 
Clanricarde  would  take  the  opportunity  of 
sskingaquestion  of  the  noble  Dukeopposlte, 
Co  which  he  thought  the  noUe  Duke  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  giving  on  answer.  It 
wasin  reference  to  the  re-Bpp(»ntment  of  Mr. 
St.  Oeorge  to  the  magistracy  of  the  county 
of  Galway.  About  six  yeara  a^,  the  Iriui 
government,  at  the  head  of  whtch  hia  noble 
Friend,  the  Marquess  of  Nonnanby  then 
waa,  took  aome  steps  which  had  displeaaed 
the  magistracy  of  this  county,  and  Mr.  St. 
George,  in  consequence,  wrote  a  letter,  the 
e&ct  of  which  was,  that  the  noble  Mar- 
quess caused  him  to  be  removed  from  the 
commission  of  the  peace.  Lately,  the 
Magistrates  had  met  together,  and  a  con- 
liderable  number  of  them  had  oddretsed  a 
memorial  to  the  Government,  which  thm 
had  begged  him  to  forward  to  the  Lord- 
lieutouant,  requesting  that  Mr.  St.  Geoive 
might  be  reappointed.  He  knew  the 
gentleman  himself,  and  he  knew  that  he 
was  a  most  worthy,  excellent  person,  folly 

Sualified  in  every  reapect  to  perform  the 
Ltnctions  of  a  magistrate,  and  he  believed 
that  it  was  very  deurable  that  he  shoald 
le-BSBume  hia  position  in  the  commission  of 
the  peace.  He  had  written  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  forwarding  the  me- 
morial of  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  to 
which  he  had  already  alluded,  and  ezpraaa- 
ing  his  own  opinion  that  it  would  be  COn> 
venient  to  accede  to  tiiis  propoaition.  In 
doing  H>,  he  had  abstained  altogether  from 
making  any  remark  upon  the  letter  origi- 
nally written  by  Mr.  St.  George.  Tlie 
Lord  Chancellor  did  not  think  it  rlgbt  to 
act  on  his  recomDiendation,  or  on  that  of 
bis  brother  magistratee,  inquired  into  the 
cose,  and  having  referred  to  the  original 
letter,  the  Lwd  Chancellor  thought  it 
i^ght  that  that  Gentleman  ahould  express 
his  regret  for  what  had  happened,  and 
wrote  to  him  to  intimate  that  such  was  his 
opinion.  In  this  letter  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor expressed  himself  towarda  Mr.  StJ 
George  in  the  most  coorteoua  manner. 
The  aentiments  expressed  in  thia  commu' 
nication  were  subsequently  conrayed  to 
Mr.  St.  George,  but  that  gentleman  de- 
clined to  express  any  regret  for  what  had 
passed  before,  or  to  withdraw  anything 
which  he  had  written.  He  had  forwarded 
this  reply  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  had 
sopposed  that  the  matter  wai  at  an  end. 
He  had,  therefore,  been  a  little  surprised 
to  read  in  the  newspapers  an  intimation  bT 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Becx«te.v^  f<»  \T^\Kno^ 
that  the  Qo?enun«iit.\»dk  wtaswDpatt^l  '■^ 
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appointed  Mr.  St.  George  to  the  magis* 
tracy.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  uoderstand  bow 
it  was  tbat  this  result  had  been  brought 
about^  and  whether  it  were  attributable 
to  the  exertions  of  one  of  the  newspapers 
which  was  looked  upon  as  the  organ  of  the 
high  Tory  party  in  Dublin,  the  Evening 
Mail,  in  which  he  had  seen  a  very  well 
written  article  on  the  subject,  he  could  not, 
of  course^  say.  The  step  which  was  taken, 
however,  he  thought,  must  in  some  sort 
justify  the  letter  which  had  been  originally 
written.  He  therefore  begged  to  inquire 
of  the  noble  Duke  whether  it  were  true, 
that  Mr.  St  George  had  been  restored  to 
the  commission  of  the  peace,  and  whether 
the  noble  Duke  had  any  objection  to  make 
known  the  communications  which  bad 
passed  on  this  subject  between  the  Irish 
government  and  Mr.  St.  George,  or  be- 
tween the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Mr.  St. 
(George,  or  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
Irish  government  ? 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  in 
answer  to  the  first  question  of  the  noble 
Marquess,  he  begged  to  state,  that  Mr.  St. 
George  had  been  restored  to  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace.  The  noble  Marquess 
had,  so  far  as  he  knew,  correctly  stated  the 
circumstances  of  this  case.  Five  years 
ago,  Mr.  St  George  was  dismissed  from 
the  magistracy,  in  consequence  of  his 
writing  a  letter  to  the  Lord-lieutenant 
upon  an  act  performed  by  him  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  authority  of  his  office.  The 
noble  Marquess  had  omitted  to  advert  to  this 
letter,  but  he  could  not  otherwise  than  say 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Irish  government  could  not 
have  done  otherwise  than  desire  that  Mr. 
St  George  might  be  dismissed  from  his 
office.  The  noble  Marquess  had  stated 
truly,  that  he  and  other  magistrates  of  the 
county — and,  he  believed,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  gentlemen  of  the  county — had 
expressed  a  desire  that  Mr.  St.  George 
should  be  restored  to  the  magistracy.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  thought  proper,  before  he 
acquiesced  in  the  application,  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  attending  his  re- 
moval from  office;  and,  having  done  so,  he 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  consider  well, 
and  to  consult  with  others  whether  it  would 
be  expedient  that  he  should  be  restored. 
Upon  such  consultation,  he  determined  to 
restore  him,  and  after  a  certain  time,  he 
was  restored.  There  was  a  correspond- 
ence upon  the  subject,  but  he  could  not 
•ay  that  he  considered  it  expedient  to  lay 
ilmt  cnnreqwndence  on  the  Table  of  the 


House.  If  the  noble  Marquess  thought 
proper  to  move  for  those  papers,  he  might 
give  notice  of  a  motion,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  take  the  subject  into  their 
consideration,  and  he  would  give  the  noble 
Marquess  an  answer  whether  the  papers 
could  be  produced  or  not.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  must  say,  that  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  re-appointment  of  this  gentleman 
to  the  magistracy  had  given  universal  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  country,  and  that  most 
undoubtedly  that  re-appointment  was  not 
to  be  attributed  to  any  desire  to  gratify 
the  editor  of  any  newspaper  in  Dublin.  It 
was  admitted,  that  the  removal  of  Mr.  St 
George  was  a  very  proper  step,  and  when 
his  restoration  did  not  take  place  until 
five  years  after  that  removal  occurred,  he 
thought  that  it  might  be  perceived,  that  it 
was  not  attributable  to  any  other  cause 
than  that,  which  was  founded  upon  the 
length  of  time  during  which  he  had  been 
out  of  the  commission. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  would  not 
move  for  any  papers  in  reference  to  this 
transaction ;  but  he  must  say,  that  the  an« 
swer  of  the  noble  Duke  was  fkr  from  satis- 
factory. From  that  answer,  it  rather  ap- 
peared that  the  restoration  of  Mr.  St. 
Gkorge  had  resulted  more  from  what  had 
appeared  in  the  newspaper  than  from  any 
other  cause.  He  had  applied  for  the  re- 
storation of  Mr.  St.  George,  but  had 
failed.  The  editor  of  the  newspaper  had 
made  something  like  an  application  in 
public,  whether  he  had  also  applied  in 
private  or  not  he  could  not  say,  but  the 
editor  had  succeeded.  It  was  undoubtedly 
very  satisfactory  that  Mr.  St.  George 
should  be  restored ;  but  he  must  say,  that 
if  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  of  opinion  that 
there  should  be  a  retractation  of  something 
which  had  been  said  before,  and  that  re- 
tractation was  refused,  it  was  singular  that 
the  request  for  his  re-instatement,  which 
had  been  previously  refused,  should  be  now 
acceded  to. 

The  Tipperary  Special  Commission.] 
The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  would  take 
this  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  in 
reference  to  what  had  passed  the  other 
evening  with  regard  to  the  special  commis- 
sion issued  for  the  trial  of  prisoners  in 
Tipperary.  That  was  a  subject  on  which 
he  had  asked  a  question  in  the  hope  of 
getting  some  information,  but  he  found 
that  those  noble  Lords  who  had  desired  to 
set  him  right,  had  been  themselves  wrong. 
He  wai  DOW  infomied  that  it  would  have 
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giFen  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  coDfiisioo,  if 
the  assizes  had  been  changed,  so  as  to  allow 
the  trial  of  the  prisoners  for  this  county 
to  take  place  first,  and  that  at  the  same 
time  there  must  have  been  some  loss  of 
time  in  adopting  that  course.  He  should 
like  to  know  when  the  assizes  were  likely 
to  take  place  at  Clonmel^  and  when  the 
special  commission  was  to  be  opened  at 
that  place. 

Lord  Fitzgerald  might  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted to  notice  both  points  to  which  the 
noble  Marquess  had  alluded.  First,  with 
respect  to  the  re-appointment  of  Mr.  St. 
George.  He  agreed  with  the  noble  Mar- 
quess in  expressing  his  regret  that  his  re- 
storation to  the  position  which  he  had 
previously  held  had  not  taken  place 
upon  the  interposition  of  the  noble  Mar- 

Suess,  but  he  was  sure  that  no  blame  was 
ae  to  the  learned  and  distinguished  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  had  been  anxious  to  insti- 
tute a  full  inquiry  before  he  took  upon 
himself  to  act  at  all  in  the  affair.  He  be- 
liered  that  Mr.  St.  George  himself  had 
never  applied  to  be  re-instated,  that  he 
liad  never  complained  of  the  step  which 
had  been  taken,  but  that  the  application 
for  his  restoration  to  the  list  of  magistrates 
had  been  the  act  of  his  friends.  He  be- 
lieved that  a  man  more  competent  to  the 
discharge  of  the  magisterial  duties,  or  who 
would  more  honourably,  usefully,  or  pa- 
triotically fulfil  them,  could  not  be  found 
in  that  or  in  any  other  country.  With 
respect  to  the  question  of  the  special 
commission,  when  the  noble  Marquess  had 
first  brought  this  subject  under  the  notice 
of  the  House,  neither  he  nor  any  other 
noble  Lord  was  prepared  to  give  him  an 
answer^  and  to  say  exactly  when  the  as- 
sises for  Nenagh  or  Clonmel  would  com- 
mence. It  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
House  now  to  learn  that  no  delay  would 
take  place  by  reason  of  the  issuing  of  the 
special  commission.  The  special  commis- 
sion had  been  issued  on  the  lOth  of  June, 
and  it  was  determined  that  it  should  be 
opened  at  Clonmel  on  the  28th  of  the  pre- 
sent month.  The  assizes  at  this  place, 
according  to  their  regular  course,  would 
not  commence  until  the  28th  of  July,  so 
that  there  would  be  a  saving  of  one  month. 
But  it  was  not  merely  upon  the  time  which 
would  be  saved,  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment would  rest  their  defence  of  the 
wfecud  commission.     Every  one  who  was 

goainted  with   Ireland  would  acknow- 
|e  liow  important  it  was  in  that  country 
Ant  crime  should  be  speedily  followed  by 


punishment^  and  it  was  not  unimportant 
therefore  that  the  Government  should  take 
the  earliest  possible  measures  to  bring  the 
guilty  to  iustice,  when  they  had  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  really  had  the  guilty  in 
custody.     In  the  present  case^  too^  intimi- 
dation prevailed  to  a  great  extent.     Mur- 
ders had  been  committed,  the  whole  frame 
of  society  was  shook,  and  the  delay  of  a 
month  or  a  week  was,  in  the  consideration 
of  the  Government^  of  the  highest  import- 
ance.    But  there  were  other  points  also 
which  it  was  important  to  consider.     If 
the  trial  of  these  persons  had  taken  place 
at   the  ordinary  assizes    for    the    North 
Riding  of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  the 
jurors  for  that  Riding  alone  would  be  sum- 
moned  upon  their  trial;   but  under  the 
special  commission  this  arrangement  would 
not  prevail,  but  the  jurors  of  the  whole 
county  would  be  called  upon  to  attend.    It 
was  besides  highly  desirable  that  the  trial 
should  take  place  at  Clonmel,  a  large  and 
populous  town,  removed  from  the  scene  of 
intimidation,   where  witnesses  had  been 
threatened  with  violence,  and  even  murder. 
There  was  only  one  other  circumstance  to 
which  he  would  refer.  The  noble  Marquess 
had  characterised  this  commission  the  other 
night,  rather  hastily  he  thought,  as  an  un- 
precedented job — [The  Marquess  of  Clanri" 
carde  had  said,  that  it  had  been  so  desig- 
nated.]    Then,  the  noble  Marquess  had  not 
used  the  expression  as  conveying  his  own 
views :  but  only  the  assertion  of  a  newspaper 
that  this  was  a  gross  iob,  and  he  should  be 
the  less  sparing  in  his  answer  to  the  sug- 
gestion.   He  declared  that  the  charge  was 
grossly  unfounded  and  unjust,  and  from 
whatever  source  it  proceeded,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  denying  its  truth.     A  job  for 
whom  ?  Was  it  for  the  judges  ?   They  were 
the  judges  of  the  land  ;  the  two  eminent 
individuals  who  held  the  respective  posi- 
tions of  the  two  chief  justices  of  Ire&nd. 
It  could  not  be  said,  then,  that  they  were 
to  profit  by  it.     Was  it  for  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  ?  His  noble  Friend  well  knew 
that  no  law  officers  were  taken  down  on  a 
special  commission  without  heavy  fees ; 
but  what  was  the  position  of  these  gentle- 
men ?  —that,  in  order  to  go  down  to  the 
special   commission,    they  must  give  up 
the  circuit,  and   they  were    now  place<^ 
therefore,  in     no    better    position    than 
that    in   which   they  would  have  other- 
wise stood.    He  believed  that  his  noble 
Friend  would  not  be  sorry  to  reoelv^  l\i\% 
explanation. 

Subject  at  an  end. 
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Income  (Property)  Tax.]  The  Order 
of  the  Day  for  reaoming  the  adjourned 
debate  on  the  third  reading  of  the  income- 
tax  Bill  was  read. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanrkarde  said,  that 
having;  moved  the  adjournment  of  this  de- 
bate the  other  evening,  in  opposition  to 
the  majority  of  noble  Lords,  and  knowing 
Tery  well  how  incapable  he  was  to  explain 
to  their  Lordships  what  he  deemed  to  be 
the  grounds  upon  which  this  measure 
ought  to  be  rejected,  he  owned  that  he 
should  have  felt  much  embarrassed  in  the 
position  in  which  he  now  stood  if  it  were 
not  that  the  more  he  considered  the  mat- 
ter— the  more  reflection  he  was  able  to 
give  to  the  speeches  by  which  the  bill  had 
been  supported,  the  more  he  felt  himself 
strengthened  in  the  conviction  that  their 
Lordships  should  not  allow  this  measure 
to  pass  into  a  law.  The  argument  that  it 
was  too  late  in  the  Session  for  their  Lord- 
ships to  throw  out  the  measure,  was  one 
which  ought  not  for  one  moment  to  pre- 
Tail.  Their  Lordships  were  not  there 
merely  to  register  the  edicts  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament ;  and  if  they  were  to 
reject  this  bill,  there  would  be  abundance 
of  time  for  a  new  measure.  There  was  no 
reason  why  an  entirely  new  provision 
should  not  be  made  to  meet  the  flnancial 
difficulties  of  the  country.  He  was  sure 
that  no  such  argument  would  be  used  by 
any  of  their  Lordships;  but  that  inde- 
pendent of  all  such  considerations  their 
Lordships  would  exercise  their  deliberate 
judgment  with  respect  to  this  measure. 
It  was  difficult  for  him  to  say  anything  in 
opposition  to  it  which  had  not  been  said 
much  better  before.  If  he  wanted  to  show 
their  Lordships  that  this  bill  would  be  ex- 
tremely injurious  in  its  effects  upon  trade 
—that  it  was  vexatious  in  its  spirit-'-odi- 
ous  to  the  people->-degrading  to  their 
character-^repugoant  to  their  feelings,  he 
should  read  to  their  Lordships  the  petition 
presented  to  their  Lordships*  House  in 
1616  from  the  merchants  of  London,  or 
the  petition  which  he  had  had  the  honour 
to  present  from  Finsbury  in  the  course  of 
the  present  Session.  If  he  wanted  to 
show  this,  he  should  in  the  best  manner, 
tread  to  their  Lordships  the  speeches 
which  had  been  delivered  a»iinst  such 
a  proposition  by  Members  of  that  and 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  some  of 
them  Members  of  her  Majesty's  present 
Ministry.  But  the  evils  of  this  system  of 
taxaiioa  bad  aot  been  denied^  and  there- 


fore he  should  not  dwell  upon  them  ;  but 
if  the  arguments  against  a  Property-tax 
were  agreed  to  be  great  and  stringent — 
and  no  one  had  attempted  to  deny  that 
they  were — ^he  could  not  help  saying  that 
all  the  evils  and  bad  characteristics  of  such 
a  tax  were  to  be  found  in  this  bill,  in  their 
grossest  and  most  aggravated  form.  He 
must  admit,  that,  the  other  evening,  some- 
thing had  been  said  in  favour  of  an  In- 
come-tax ;  but  that  was  not  said  by  any 
Member  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  but 
by  a  noble  Friend  of  his,  who  was  not  now 
in  his  place  (Viscount  Melbourne),  and  as 
that  noble  Viscount  was  the  only  indi- 
vidual who  had  spoken  in  favour  of  the 
measure,  but  had  voted  against  it,  he  must 
notice  his  arguments.  What  the  noble 
Viscount  had  said  was,  that  the  bill  would 
produce  money ;  and  that  argument  had 
been  taken  up  by  the  noble  Duke,  who 
said  that  the  Government  wanted  money ; 
that  this  measure  would  produce  money; 
and  that  that  afforded  a  reason  for  passing 
this  bill.  But  the  noble  Viscount  bad 
found  out  that  this  tax  ought  to  have  been 
relied  on  more ;  and  that  the  country  had 
rejected  it  somewhat  hastily  in  1816.  And 
the  noble  Viscount  had  gone  furtheri  and 
by  an  illustration — a  classical  illustration 
—of  his  own  position,  when  he  was  at  the 
head  of  her  Majesty's  late  Governmenti 
certainly  left  it  to  be  inferred  that  he  him- 
self would,  if  possible,  have  proposed  some 
such  bill  to  the  country.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  either  in  or  out  of  the  House 
he  had  ever  heard  that  such  an  opinion 
was  entertained  by  the  noble  Viscount 
while  he  held  the  position  to  which  he  had 
alluded.  His  noble  Friend,  howeveri  was 
not  in  the  House,  and  he  would  not  tay 
much  that  he  had  intended,  he  would 
only  remark  that  his  noble  Friend  did  not 
declare  this  to  be  a  bad  bill,  he  only  said 
he  would  vote  against  it  beicause  he  had 
got  a  bill  of  his  own.  He  did  not  vote 
against  it  because  he  had  a  choice  of  evils, 
but  because,  to  use  a  French  phrase,  there 
was  tin  embarras  de  richesies.  The  only 
substantial  plea  for  this  bill  advanced  by 
his  noble  Friend  was  that  solely  relied 
upon  by  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  the  plea 
oi  necessity.  The  only  plea  that  justified 
her  Majesty's  Ministers  was  that  upon 
which  his  noble  Friend  likewise  relied. 
He  thought  that  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment ought  to  have  proved  that  a 
necessity  existed :  they  had  declined  this, 
they  had  done  no  sach  thiitg.    Instead  of 
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proting  thii  oecettity,  the  speech  of  hi< 
noble  Friend  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  (the  Earl  of  Ripon),  proved  that 
•o  far  from  there  being  any  necessity,  they 
had  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  create  a 
necessity  for  justifying  the  rarliament  in 
Imposing  this  tax  upon  the  country.  If 
an  immediate  necessity  actually  existed,  he 
would  not  say  that  he  would  oppose  an 
Income-tax.  He  was  free  to  admit  that 
although  there  were  great  evils  in  a  pro- 
perty tax  and  an  Income-tax,  still  he 
might  vote  for  such  a  tax.  If  they  showed 
him  that  the  safety,  the  honour,  or  the 
credit  of  the  country  required  an  Income- 
tax,  odious  as  it  was  he  would  vote  for  it. 
Nay,  if  they  showed  him  that,  for  the  ex- 
tension and  the  opening  of  our  commerce, 
and  that  the  carrying  out  those  measures 
which  would  really  relieve  the  springs  of 
industry.  It  would  be  necessary  that  the 
enactment  of  an  Income-tax  should  be 
taken  into  consideration,  he  would  not  be 
unwilling  to  enter  into  that  consideration. 
Nay  more ;  if  her  Majesty's  Ministers  had 
pfoposed  to  Parliament  any  ^reat  and 
permanent  plan  of  finance,  of  which  a 
direct  taxation  on  the  property  of  the 
coontry  should  form  a  material  part,  he 
would  not  be  unwilling  to  apply  himself  to 
tbe  consideration  whether  an  Income-tax 
eonid  not  be  devised  which  would  press 
equally  on  all  incomes,  and  by  which  the 
evils  contained  in  the  present  bill  would 
b«  removed.  Still  he  saw  a  great  objec- 
tion to  any  mode  of  levying  money  by 
direct  taxation,  and  he  thought  there 
would  be  much  danger,  in  a  financial 
point  of  view,  in  supplying  a  large  portion 
of  the  revenue  by  such  a  mode.  He  con- 
tended^  however,  that  her  Majesty's  Qo- 
Ternment  had  this  year  done  no  such 
Ihingy  and  that  the  necessity  for  this  fax 
was  not  in  any  way  proved.  His  noble 
Friend  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
had  put  the  necessity  of  the  Income*tax 
upon  three  grounds  :—*First,  he  said  it 
waa  necessary  to  equalise  the  income  of 
the  country  and  the  expenditure;  se- 
condly, that  it  was  necessary,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revising  that  heterogeneous  mass 
of  import  duties  commonly  called  the 
tariff;  and,  thirdly,  it  was  necessary,  be- 
eaiise  it  was  impossible  to  And  any  tax 
leia  objectiooable  and  equally  eflScient  at 
the  present  moment.  In  his  opinion, 
thrOQfhoiit  tbe  views  of  her  Majesty's 
llfaaiafdta  there  was  a  great  pervading 
Ift  the  Crtt  place  the  Oovernment 


had  exaggerated,  or,  rather,  over-estimated 
the  financial  difficulties  in  which  we  were 
placed  I  and  in  the  next  place  they  under- 
estimated the  powers  of  the  trading,  com- 
mercial,  and  social  mterests  which  were 
bound  up  with  these  difficulties.  His 
noble  Friend,  in  applying  himself  to  the 
first  point,  had  discussed  almost  entirely 
the  expenditure  of  the  country.  He  hoped 
his  noble  Friend  had  exaggerated  those 
expenses,  or  the  difficulty  of  having  them 
speedily  reduced.  Very  slight  mention 
was  made  of  the  resources  of  the  country. 
He  had  said  nothing  of  the  reason  why 
the  income  had  not  equalled  the  expendi- 
ture. His  noble  Friend  did  touch  upon 
the  loss  by  the  reduction  of  the  Post- 
office  duties,  and  had  said  that  Parliament  ^ 
had  engaged  to  make  it  good-*->an  engage- 
ment which,  the  noble  Duke  added,  had 
not  been  performed;  and  had  then  touched 
very  lightly  on  the  addition  of  5  per  cent, 
on  the  customs,  and  lO  per  cent,  on  the 
assessed  taxes.  His  noble  Friend  should 
have  shown  why  these  taxes  had  failed. 
That,  he  Said,  was  an  essential  point  for 
their  consideration.  The  votes  bad  failed 
to  make  good  the  deficiency  in  the  Post- 
office  duties,  either  on  account  of  some 
sudden  or  unforeseen  cause^  or  because 
the  Ministers  who  had  proposed  these 
taxes,  the  opposition  who  haa  readily  ac- 
cepted them,  and  the  Parliament  which 
had  voted  them,  had  acted  in  trery  great 
error.  This  point  was  particularlv  neces^ 
sary  to  be  considered,  if  they  looked  for- 
ward to  the  glimmering  of  a  hope  that  the 
tax  would  be  temporary.  He  said  that  it 
was  impossible  to  entertain  the  glimmer- 
ing of  this  hope,  unless  they  examined 
why  the  taxes  imposed  to  make  good  the 
Post-office  deficiency  had  not  answered 
the  intended  purpose.  The  cause  for 
our  difficulties  which  was  mainly  urged 
was  the  state  of  America.  If  that  were 
the  cause,  it  ought  to  have  been  by  this 
time  somewhat  surmounted.  If  it  were 
said,  as  his  noble  Friends  behind  him  said, 
that  these  difficulties  arose  from  the  Corn- 
laws,  taken  in  conjunction  with  bad  har- 
vests, the  cause  would  still  be  liable  to  a 
recurrence.  If  there  were  a  gradual  de- 
cline of  our  commerce  and  manufactures, 
as  a  noble  Friend  of  his  connected  with 
Yorkshire  (Earl  Pitzwilliam)  asserted,  he 
then  said  that  our  embarrassments  were 
more  serious,  and  that  the^  ou^VvX.  vc^  ^XkX«t 
deeply  into  the  ^tibjeci ;  sltiA  \Vv^\.  w  vV^ 
mean  time  it  fraa  \ttipoii\VAt  Iw  tvts>Ate 
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Lords  opposite  to  hold  out  aoy  hope  of 
relieving  the  country  from  the  tax  they 
now  placed  upon  them.  Although  he  did 
not  disagree  to  the  proposition  laid  down 
by  the  noble  Earl,  that  the  income  and 
expenditure  of  the  country  ought  to  be 
equal,  yet  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
they  ought  not  to  overlay  the  resources  of 
the  country,  when  taxation  ought  to  be 
imposed  most  carefully,  when  they  should 
not  lay  imposts  on  profits  or  expenditure 
^-xt  ever  there  was  a  time  when,  according 
to  an  expression  which  had  been  much  in 
Togue,  they  should  leave  the  money  in  the 
pockets  of  the  people  to  fructify,  it  was 
the  present  moment.  He  came  now  to 
the  second  point  on  which  the  necessity 
for  this  tax  was  declared  —the  revision  of 
that  heterogeneous  mass  of  import  duties 
commonly  called  the  tariff.  He  was 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  view  just  now 
taken  by  the  Government  of  these  duties. 
It  was  remarkable  that  the  present  Mi- 
nisters of  the  Crown,  who  had  held 
high  office  before,  should  have  found 
out  the  real  nature  of  this  tariff  at  that 
particular  moment.  When  he  saw  men 
who  had  been  long  eminent  in  public  sta- 
tions, who  had  held  offices  which  must 
have  forced  upon  them  the  consideration 
of  questions  of  finance  and  of  commerce, 
and  particularly  of  these  duties,  so  long 
in  being  awakened  to  the  real  character  of 
those  duties,  and  to  the  necessity  of  le- 
gislation, it  was  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
their  conduct  rather  strengthened  the 
views  of  the  late  Government  than  went 
the  other  way — that  they  were  in  favour 
of  the  policy  they  had  so  long  maintained, 
and  that  they  had  now  adopted  these 
measures  to  create  a  necessity  for  the 
Income-tax.  His  noble  Friend  bad  called 
this  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  legislation, 
and  had  declared  that  it  was  founded  on 
DO  intelligible  principle.  He  thought, 
however,  that  no  one  would  venture  to 
take  up  the  new  tariff  when  it  should 
come  before  the  House,  and  say,  that  it 
was  consistent  with  any  one  principle 
whatsoever.  He  would  not  at  present 
enter  into  the  tariff,  they  would  upon  the 
proper  occasion  have  enough  to  do  when 
the  tariff  was  before  them.  When  he  said 
this,  however,  he  did  not  defend  the  old 
tariff.  He  said  that  tariff  for  tariff  he  in- 
finitely preferred  the  new.  But,  then,  if 
he  were  asked  whether  he  would  have 
preferred  that  the  old  tariff  should  haye 
remaiaed  ii  IMe  l£>i)ger— and  a  little  longer 


only  could  it  have  remained  with  indirect 
taxation,  or  the  new  tariff  with  the  Income- 
tax,  he  would  then  say,  that  he  would  have 
preferred  submitting  to  the  old  tariff  a 
little  longer.  All  the  good  he  saw  in  the 
new  tariff  was,  the  principle  on  which  its 
introduction  had  been  founded,  and  the 
speeches  it  had  drawn  forth,  which  did 
not  appear  to  him  to  originate  so  much 
with  the  new  tariff  as  in  the  measures  of 
the  old  Government.  But  as  they  had 
got  the  announcement  of  the  principle, 
and  these  speeches,  he  would  not  object 
to  the  postponement  of  the  new  tariff  for 
one  year,  provided  they  could  avoid  a  tax 
which  they  so  much  dreaded.  When  he 
looked  at  the  tariff  and  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  import  duties,  he  found  that 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  Government 
were  the  very  reverse  of  some  of  the  re- 
commendations. It  was  true,  that  if  they 
lowered  the  duties  from  which  a  large 
revenue  was  derived,  they  could  not  expect 
an  increase  of  revenue  till  after  the  lapse 
of  a  considerable  interval  of  time.  If  they 
could  expect  such  a  sudden  increase  they 
would  reduce  the  matter  to  the  couplet  in 
the  old  song : — • 

**  My  revenue  is  great,  because  it  is  so  small, 
Then  it  had  been  greater  had  you  none  at  all  1*' 

In  the  tariff  there  were  differential 
duties,  and  protective  duties  ;  and  if  they 
re-arranged  the  differential  duties  and  de- 
creased the  protective  duties,  they  would 
be  able  to  increase  the  revenue.  He  said 
that  the  whole  system  of  the  new  tariff  was 
a  system  of  protection  and  of  large  dif- 
ferential duties.  He  knew  that  all  protec- 
tion could  not  be  taken  away,  but  they 
might  still  avoid  much  difficulty  and  en- 
sure a  more  satisfactory  state  of  things. 
Instead  of  this  the  Grovernment  had  done 
the  very  reverse.  He  said  more;  if,  in 
consequence  of  the  present  distress,  par- 
ticular interests  were  called  upon  to  make 
sacrifices,  they  ought  to  be  the  great  pro- 
tected interests  for  which  the  country  had 
made  such  sacrifices,  and  had  submitted 
to  such  a  large  amount  of  taxation,  whe- 
ther they  were  colonial  or  domestic.  He, 
therefore,  said,  that  the  second  element 
on  which  his  noble  Friend  founded 
the  justice  of  this  tax  wholly  failed,  al- 
though he  admitted,  that  a  tariff  founded 
upon  sound  principles  might  have  done 
much  to  alleviate  the  necessity  of  the 
Income-tax.  He  came  next  to  the  third 
point  in  his  noble  Friend's  (the  Earl  of 
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Ripon's)  argument,  which,  as  he  thought, 
invoWed  the  whole  question,  and  in  which 
his  noble  Friend  said,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  6nd  any  articles  which  would  prd- 
duce  as  much  money,  and  which  would 
not  be  more  injurious.  His  noble  Friend 
went  over  the  repealed  duties  on  the 
several  articles  of  raw  material,  and  had 
asked  whether  they  would  re- impose  any 
of  these.  His  noble  Friend  had  raised  a 
host  of  shadows,  and  had  cut  them  down 
very  valiantly.  His  noble  Friend  had 
touched  very  gently  on  some  which  he 
might  have  dwelt  upon.  He  had  said  little 
of  the  wine  duties  and  assessed  taxes.  But 
noble  Lords  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House  were  not  called  upon  to  specify 
from  what  sources  the  money  could  be 
derived.  He  did  not  want  the  authority 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  say,  that  they  were 
not  bound  to  find  him  a  budget.  He 
found,  however,  that  the  amount  of  taxes 
repealed  or  reduced  since  1821  was 
23,181,060/.,  of  which  had  been  re-im- 
posed 1,023,811/.,  leaving  upwards  of 
22,000,000/.  of  Uxes  repealed  since  1821. 
There  was  also  the  Rxcise— on  the  Cus* 
toms  he  did  not  rely.  It  was  not  by  taking 
out  a  single  article  and  arguing  upon  it 
that  the  noble  Earl  could  show  that  no 
more  money  could  be  raised.  There  was 
no  tax  which  could  be  selected  against 
which  somebody  could  not  raise  objec- 
tions. In  1819  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  Bexley),  who  preceded  the  noble 
Earl  in  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  had  increased  the  revenue, 
and  yet  had  not  imposed  the  Income-tax. 
And  three  years  afterwards,  in  1822,  the 
noble  Earl  bad  repealed  two  millions  of 
taxes;  in  1823  he  repealed  four  millions, 
and  in  1825  he  repealed  a  million  and  a 
half  more.  This  showed  that  the  addi- 
tional taxation  then  imposed  had  not  im- 
paired the  resources  of  the  country.  He 
asked,  therefore,  why  the  resources  of  the 
country  could  not  now  bear  a  resort  to  the 
same  means  as  well  as  they  did  in  1819? 
That  was  what  his  noble  Friend  refused 
to  tell— -when  prosperity  was  regained  be- 
fore the  fresh  taxes  were  repealed.  It  was 
true,  that  when  Parliament  imposed  an 
additional  duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  the 
Customs,  and  1 0  per  cent,  on  the  assessed 
taxes,  the  produce  of  the  Customs  had  not 
answered  expectation,  but  the  assessed 
taxes  had  been  more  productive  than  had 
been  anticipated.  That  measure,  therefore, 
eookl  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  eiitire 

V0L.1X7V.   {SS!} 


failure.  It  would  not  be  said  that  out  of 
the  22,000,000/.  of  duties  repealed,  it  was 
impossible  to  raise  two  and  a  half  or  three 
millions  by  resorting  to  some  of  those  re- 
pealed duties.  The  real  necessities  for 
which  they  were  to  provide  was  only  two 
and  a  half  or  three  millions  of  money.  It 
was  impossible  to  say  that  no  tax  could  be 
found  to  provide  this  sum  which  would  not 
press  more  heavily  upon  the  country  than 
an  Income-tax.  He  said,  then,  that  his 
noble  Friend  had  on  every  point  failed  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  an  Income-tax. 
Still  the  Government  said,  and  it  was  fair 
to  say,  that  an  Income-tax  was  not  only 
to  provide  for  this  deficiency,  but  also  to 
enable  them  to  couple  with  it  a  reduction 
of  taxation,  and  that,  taking  the  whole  to- 
gether, the  country  would  benefit  by  a 
reduction  of  duties.  He  objected  to  the 
whole  plan.  He  said  that  this  attempt  to 
relieve  the  distress  of  the  country  was  con- 
temptible. He  said  that  the  proposed 
relief  was  ridiculous  in  relation  to  the 
largeness  of  the  distress ;  and  that  for  this 
relief,  small  as  it  was,  a  tax  was  to  be  put 
upon  the  country  which  was  vexatious  and 
injurious,  and  to  his  mind  ill  adapted  to 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  country. 
To  take,  however,  the  entire  plan.  The 
Government  found  a  deficiency  in  the 
income  of  two  and  a  half  millions,  and  the 
first  thing  they  did  was  to  throw  away 
600,000/.  by  giving  up  the  timber  duties. 
He  said  that  this  proposal  was  wholly  un- 
justifiable in  the  present  state  of  the 
revenue.  He  did  not  deny  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  timber  duties  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  considerable  advantage;  but 
when  this  advantage  was  put  into  compe- 
tition with  the  evil  of  an  Income-tax,  it 
was  nothing.  The  Government  did  not 
give  cheap  and  good  timber;  they  gave  the 
country  cheap  timber,  but  they  gave  it  bad 
timber.  It  was  true  that  they  would  let 
in  some  Baltic  timber,  on  which  the  duty 
was  now  almost  prohibitive,  but  the  prin- 
cipal was  still  protection ;  they  kept  up 
high  differential  duties.  If  they  wanted  a 
direct  trade  with  the  Baltic,  why  did  they 
not  leave  on  the  8s.  duty?  He  asked 
where  would  be  the  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity now  ?  If  this  were  a  moment  when 
trade  was  going  on  profitably,  and  when 
many  houses  were  building,  the  reduction 
of  the  duties  on  timber  might  be  important, 
but  at  the  present  moment  \\om%^%  "^n^^^ 
falling  to  deca^,  at\d  viotVl^o^^  vi^t^  ^^- 
serted,  and  ibe  onW  Vvou«&%  Vq  niVCvOjv  >^v^ 
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poor  could  look  were  the  workhouses. 
The  only  way  in  which  the  reduction  of  the 
duties  could  do  good  to  this  country  was 
by  opening  the  trade,  and  this  the  Go- 
vernment had  refused  to  do.  They  chose 
rather  to  keep  up  the  diflferential  duties. 
Nay,  some  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers  had, 
elsewhere,  taken  credit  to  themselves  and 
said  that  the  persons  connected  with  Ca- 
nada were  quite  content  with  the  proposed 
change.  [Lord  Fitzgerald :  They  are  not 
satisfied.]  It  had  been  so  stated  in  that 
place,  and  the  statement  had  been  eagerly 
caught  up.  The  Government  had  also 
reduced  the  duty  upon  coffee.  Taken  by 
itself  and  abstractedly,  this  was  a  good 
thing ;  but  when  for  this  reduction,  the 
country  was  to  have  the  Income-tax,  the 
sacrifice  was  too  great.  He  did  not  wish 
to  discuss  the  budget  proposed  by  his  no- 
ble Friend  near  him,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  hear  of  the  duty  on  coffee  being  re- 
duced and  not  to  revert  to  the  duties  upon 
sugar.  The  duties  on  sugar  were  kept  up, 
although  the  reduction  of  them  would 
have  been  a  far  greater  boon  than  the  re- 
duction of  the  coffee  duties,  and  would 
have  materially  increased  cousumption. 
The  great  argument  used  last  year  was, 
**  We  cannot  let  in  foreign  sugar  because 
we  cannot  encourage  slave-grown  sugar.'* 
Although  he  would  be  as  happy  as  any 
one  to  see  the  abolition  of  slavery  through- 
out the  world,  and  would  assist  that  aboli- 
tion  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  still  he  did 
not  think  that  such  a  doctrine  ought  to  be 
introduced  into  our  system  of  taxation, 
and  at  any  rate  her  Majesty's  Government 
had  wholly  abandoned  that  argument, 
when  they  permitted  coffee  to  come  into 
this  country  from  the  Brazils  and  from 
Cuba.  In  reducing  the  duty  on  coffee  they 
would  have  acted  infinitely  wi^er  if  they 
had  made  no  differential  duties  in  favour  of 
our  East  Indian  possessions,  and  had 
allowed  the  cofiee  to  come  direct  from  the 
Brazils  and  from  Cuba  with  the  imposition 
of  an  additional  duty,  less  than  the  cost 
of  the  voyage  round  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  whole  amount  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  coffee  duties  was  only  170,000/., 
and  for  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  im- 
pose an  Income-tax  I  but  he  objected  to 
the  reduction  as  being  badly  carried  into 
effect.  A  word  or  two  before  he  con- 
cluded upon  the  promised  surplus.  His 
noble  Friend  had  stated  that  it  would 
amount  to  half  a  million ;  and  supposing 
y/  noi  to  he  yery  much  under-estimated, 


how  was  it  to  be  applied?  His  noble 
Friend  had  stated  that  it  was  wanted  to 
carry  on  pending  negotiations  with  foreign 
countries.  He  would  like  to  hear  what 
were  the  negotiations  which  were  in  such 
a  condition  as  to  need  that  expenditure; 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  have 
been  much  more  becoming  if  Ministers  had 
simply  taken  a  vote,  that  any  deficiency  to 
be  thus  occasioned  would  be  made  good. 
The  country  ought  not  to  be  called  upon 
to  provide  half  a  million,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  not  at  all  likely  to  be  wanted.  But 
if  it  were  not  wanted  for  negotiations,  it 
seemed  that  it  would  be  wanted  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  other  taxes.  If  it 
were  to  be  so  applied,  what  chance  was 
there  of  ever  getting  rid  of  the  Income- 
tax  ?  Was  it  not,  in  fact,  the  grossest 
deception  to  say  that  the  Income-tax 
should  determine  in  three  years,  when 
everything  showed  that  it  would  then 
be  quite  as  much  wanted  as  now?  If 
it  did  not  expire  in  three  years,  the 
bill  upon  the  Table  would  become  part 
of  the  permanent  taxation  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  that  he  must  feel  the  greatest 
possible  objection.  Sure  he  was  that  the 
country  would  never  consent  to  it,  and 
nothing  could  be  worse  than  to  commence 
such  a  system,  if  it  were  not  meant  to  per- 
severe in  it.  A  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Wicklow)  on  Friday  had  made  it  matter 
of  complaint,  and  with  reason,  that  Ireland 
was  not  included  in  the  measure.  Ire- 
land was  to  be  permanently  taxed  to  the 
extent  of  400,000/.  a  year,  while  in  Eng- 
land, according  to  the  showing  of  Minis- 
ters, the  evil  was  only  to  be  of  three  years* 
continuance.  If,  however,  it  was  not 
really  intended  that  the  Income-tax  should 
expire  (and  he  for  one  could  not  see  how 
that  was  possible)  the  two  countries  might 
be  considered  pretty  much  on  an  equality. 
He  entreated  the  House  to  consider  what 
a  compound  of  injustice  the  bill  amounted 
to :  the  powers  of  the  commissioners  were 
so  tyrannical  as  absolutely  to  be  inconsis- 
tent with  the  principles  of  free  govern- 
ment. He  had  presented  a  petition  frum 
persons  who  had  experienced  the  working 
of  the  old  Income-tax,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible that  that  could  have  been  worse  than 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  bill. 
Could  any  injustice  be  more  crying  than 
that  persons  in  mercantile  pursuits  were 
to  pay  the  tax  not  upon  their  profita  of 
last  year,  but  on  the  average  of  the  three 
last  years  }    Thus,  at  a  time  when  bosi- 
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nets  was  least  advantageous,  when,  in 
truth,  to  many  it  was  ruinous,  they  were 
required  not  to  pay  upon  their  actual 
incomes,  but  upon  their  receipts  when 
trade  had  not  so  seriously  declined.  He 
might  detain  their  Lordships  all  night  by 
pointing  out  the  manifold  injustice  of  the 
measure,  but  he  would  only  advert  to  a 
few  others.  A  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of 
Richmond)  on  a  former  night  had  spoken 
of  the  present  as  a  landed  Parliament,  and 
had  intimated  that  good  care  would  there- 
fore be  taken  of  the  land.  Certainly  it 
teemed  as  if  in  this  bill  landed  proprietors 
had  paid  due  regard  to  their  own  property 
and  interests,  and,  in  order  to  save  them- 
selves, had  taxed  more  severely  the  rest  of 
the  community. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond:  The  noble 
Marquess  had  misunderstood  what  had 
fallen  from  him.  He  could  not,  with  any 
justice,  have  stated  that  the  present  Gro- 
vernment  had  paid  the  slightest  attention 
to  the  wishes  of  the  landed  interest. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  was  pre- 
pared to  show  to  what  extent  the  landed 
interest  had  been  benefitted  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest  of  her  Majesty's  subjects.  For 
this  purpose  be  would  take  the  figures  of 
Ihe  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  income  derived  from  land,  and  includ- 
ing tithes,  was  82,796,000/.,  the  amount 
of  tax  to  be  derived  from  it  was  calcu- 
lated at  1,127,000/.  The  income  derived 
from  other  sources  was  supposed  to  be 
114,425,000/.,  and  the  tax  from  it  was 
calculated  at  2,470.000/.  Thus  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  114,000,000/.  paid  more  than 
doable  the  amount  of  tax  obtained  from 
82,000,000/.,  and  the  injustice  therefore 
was  evident.  He  had  said  early  in  the 
evening  that  he  thought  it  a  perfect  fallacy 
to  suppose  that  the  people  were  not  aware 
of  the  operation  of  the  bill,  and  of  the 
mode  in  which  it  would  affect  their  in. 
terestSy  and  Ministers  in  framing  it  had 
taken  care  to  throw  a  sop  to  the  lower 
classes  which  contained  in  itself  a  very 
dangerous  principle.  All  incomes  not 
amounting  to  150/.  were  exempted.  The 
noble  Earl,  in  introducing  the  measure, 
had  stated  the  fact,  but  he  had  not  at- 
tempted to  support  the  provision  by  one 
word  of  reasoning.  It  would  be  said, 
however,  that  the  bill  of  1806  contained  a 
similar  exemption  ;  but  that  was  no  an- 
swer, because  the  circumstances  were  en- 
different :   what  might  be  just  in , 


1806  might  be  the  height  of  injustice  in 
1 842.  The  exemption  then  was  of  incomes 
under  60/. ;  but  war  prices  then  prevailed 
for  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  cur- 
rency was  depreciated  so  that  60/.  then 
could  hardly  be  considered  more  than  a 
quarter  of   150/.   now.      Supposing  the 
bill  to  continue,  as  he  feared  it  would,  for 
a  long  period,  what  security  on  earth  was 
there   that  in   case  of  pressure   the  tax 
might  not  be  raised  to  6  per  cent.,  and  the 
exemption   raised    to  incomes   of  250/.? 
In  time,  it  might  be  raised  to  10  per  cent., 
or  even  to  20  per  cent.,  and  then  incomes 
of  500/.  might  be  exempted.     This  was 
the  dangerous  principle  involved  in  the 
tax  and  in  the  mode  in  which  it  was  im- 
posed.    Whether  Ministers   had   or  had 
not  remembered  their  friends  of  the  landed 
interest,  they   had  certainly  remembered 
their  friends  the  Chartists,  and  this  most 
dangerous  principle  had  been  apparently 
adopted    in   order  to  secure   their   good 
graces.     He  was  sorry  to  have  troubled 
tiie    House   at  so  much  length  ;  but  he 
objected  to  the  whole  scheme.     As  a  mea- 
sure of  relief  it  would  be  trifling,  inefii- 
cicnt,  and  even  contemptible  ;  while,  as  a 
tax,  it  would  weigh  most  oppressively  on 
the  income  and  capital  of  the  country; 
this,  to,  at  a  moment  when,  instead  of 
taxing  profits,  modes  ought  to  have  been 
found  to  induce  capitalists  to  employ  their 
money  in  trade  and  speculation.     It  had 
been  asserted  that  the  measure  had  had 
the  effect  of  keeping  up  the  credit  of  the 
country.     True  it  was  that  the  price  of 
the  funds  was  high,  but  any   man   who 
considered  that  a  proof  of  prosperity  would 
be  most  grossly  mistaken.     He  believed 
that  the  funds  were  kept  up  by  the  fact 
that  capitalists  were  afraid  to  embark  their 
money  in  any  speculative  adventure.     He 
was  convinced  that  the  Ministerial  scheme, 
instead  of  relieving  distress,   would   in- 
crease it;   the  truth  was,  that  Ministers 
had  only  considered  how  they  could  raise 
a  certain   sum,  legardless  of  the  conse- 
quences to  the  country,  and  of  the  perils 
to  which  it  would  be  exposed.    The  noble 
Marquess  concluded  by  moving,  that  the 
bill  be  read  a  third  time  on  that  day  three 
months. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklon  observed^  that 
what  had  fallen  from  him  on  a  former 
night  had  been  incorrectly  reported.  He 
had  been  represented  to  have  said  that 
Government,  in  not  ^i^\A^\i\^  iW  VJ^  Vft 
Ireland,  had  been  gout^  oi  «kTv  \tAv\x.  v^ 
L2 
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that  country,  and  remarks  had  been  made, 
founded  upon  the  error,  which  might  be  of 
some  consequence  when  they  reached  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  He  had  never 
said  any  such  thing,  and  he  had  never 
imputed  any  such  intention  to  Ministers. 
He  was  convinced  that  they  had  given  the 
fullest  consideration  to  the  subject,  and 
that  they  would  have  extended  the  bill  to 
Ireland  if  they  had  thought  the  country 
fit  for  it.  They  had  not  done  so,  and  he 
was  satisfied  that  they  were  right.  What 
he  had  said  was,  that  he  was  extremely 
sorry  it  was  not  so  extended,  because  it 
showed  that  the  deliberate  opinion  of  Mi- 
nisters was,  that  Ireland  was  not  fit  to 
bear  it,  while  it  was  in  fact  subjected  to 
nearly  as  great  an  amount  of  taxation  as  if 
the  Income-tax  had  been  applied  to  it. 
The  operation  of  the  whole  measure  would 
affect  that  country  as  much  as  if  Ireland 
had  had  to  bear  the  Income-tax.  He 
therefore  repeated  his  regret  that  the  In- 
come-tax had  not  been  found  a  fit  tax  to 
be  applied  to  Ireland. 

Earl  Stanhope  objected  strongly  to  some 
of  the  financial  measures  of  the  late  Ad- 
ministration, which  he  considered  not  only 
injurious  to  the  landed  interest,  but  de- 
structive to  our  North  American  colonies. 
To  such  measures  he  would  prefer  even  the 
Income-tax,  odious,  unjust,  and  inquisito- 
rial as  it  was.  When  the  tariff  should  be 
brought  before  the  House  he  should  think 
it  his  duty  to  move  its  rejection,  although 
it  had  been  the  fashion  to  say  that  that 
and  the  Income-tax  were  to  be  looked 
upon  as  one  measure.  It  had  been  stated 
that  the  tariff  would  afford  so  much  relief 
in  the  cheapness  of  various  articles  of  con- 
sumption, that  really  the  Income-tax 
would  not  be  felt.  Had  he  not  long 
ceased  to  be  surprised  at  anything  said  or 
done,  he  should  have  been  astonished  at 
the  boldness  of  such  an  assertion.  But  if 
the  tariff-were  connected  with  the  Income- 
tax,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  new  Corn- 
law  was  quite  as  intimately  involved ; 
since  landlords  would  find  that  the  new 
Corn-law  would  put  so  much  money  into 
their  pockets  that  they  could  well  afford 
the  small  deduction  of  3  per  cent.  Much 
had  been  said  of  the  existing  deficiency, 
but  he  did  not  attribute  it  entirely  to  the 
depressed  state  of  trade.  It  was,  in  his 
opinion,  to  be  traced  to  the  mismangement 
of  the  late  Administration.  Year  by  year 
they  bad  continued  a  reckless  reduction 
of  taxes,  and  that  course  must  in  time  lead 


to  defalcation.  Perhaps  the  first  experi- 
ment of  this  kind  by  the  late  Ministers 
was  the  notable  Penny  Postage  scheme, 
recommended  by  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  who 
had  had  very  good  reason  to  rejoice  in  the 
adoption  of  it.  The  country,  however,  had 
suffered,  inasmuch  as  it  cost  it  a  revenue  of 
not  less  than  1,200,000/.  A  deficiency 
having  been  found,  the  natural  remedy 
would  seem  to  be  the  re-imposition  of  cer- 
tain taxes,  the  removal  of  which  had  not 
afforded  the  relief  expected.  He  was  not 
one  of  the  provincial  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  who  had  been  treated  with  so 
much  contempt  elsewhere;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  had  never  offered  advice  to  any 
Minister  under  the  conviction  that  it  would 
not  be  followed,  and  perhaps  not  even  re- 
ceived. Were  he  to  recommend  a  course, 
he  would  suggest  that  a  well-regulated 
house-tax  ought  to  have  been  adopted, 
exempting  houses  occupied  by  the  lower 
classes — and  governed  by  the  number  of 
windows,  increasing  in  proportion  to  that 
number.  Next,  he  would  have  proposed 
a  modified  increase  of  the  assessed  taxes; 
relieving  those  who  kept  one  manservant, 
one  horse,  or  one  carriage,  and  augmeDt« 
ing  the  burden  upon  those  who  could 
afford  to  keep  many  servants,  horses,  and 
carriages.  Instead  of  objecting  to  the 
exemption  of  incomes  under  150/.,  al- 
though he  might  be  called  Chartist,  or 
worse,  he  would  have  carried  it  further. 
In  the  third  place,  he  would  have  raised 
the  postage  to  two-pence;  and,  lastly,  he 
should  have  considered  it  extremely  judi- 
cious to  have  placed  an  additional  duty  on 
French  wines,  which  were  solely  consumed 
by  those  who  could  well  afford  to  pay. 
It  might  be  said  that  an  Income-tax  was 
most  convenient,  because  it  might  be 
raised  to  any  amount,  and  because  there 
could  be  no  evasion;  but  the  mere  fact 
that  it  had  not  been  recommended  by  for- 
mer Governments,  excepting  under  extra- 
ordinary circumstances,  and  for  a  limited 
time,  showed  that  it  was  liable  to  the 
strongest  objections.  Pro  tanto  it  mig'ht 
be  said  to  amount  to  a  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty ;  for  where  was  the  difference  be- 
tween depriving  a  man  of  10  or  20  per 
cent,  of  his  income,  and  taking  away  10 
or  20  per  cent,  of  his  property  ?  No  man 
had  attempted  to  deny  the  inquisitorial 
nature  of  the  Income-tax,  and  the  power 
entrusted  to  the  commissioners  was  as  un- 
limited as  it  was  arbitrary.  Its  inquisito- 
rial character  was  destructive  of  that  con« 
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fidence  which  was  essential  in  a  commer- 
cial country.  But  he  especially  entreated 
their  Lordships  to  reflect  upon  the  effect  of 
this  inquisitorial  tax  upon  the  middle 
classes,  hitherto  the  best  and  foremost 
supporters  of  our  national  institutions. 
Was  there  such  general  prosperity  and 
happiness  throughout  the  empire  that 
Ministers  feared  no  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace,  and  could  afford  to  alienate 
the  affections  of  those  who  were  most  sin- 
cerely attached  to  social  order?  The 
Income-tax  was  to  be  imposed  because 
former  taxes  had  been  repealed,  but  had 
they  been  repealed  because  they  were  un- 
productive, or  because  they  could  be  dis- 
pensed with  ?  Not  many  years  ago  a  much 
heavier  weight  of  taxation  had  been  borne, 
not  only  without  suffering,  but  without 
murmuring:  then,  however,  the  country 
had  a  currency  commensurate  to  its  wants. 
Hie  subject  of  the  currency  was  not  foreign 
to  the  question  before  their  Lordships; 
for  if  they  should  be  engaged  in  war, 
and  endeavoured  to  raise  a  revenue 
adequate  to  the  expenditure,  either  by 
direct  or  indirect  taxation,  so  long  as 
that  measure  called  Peel's  bill  continued 
in  existence,  they  would  attempt  to  effect 
that  which  was  utterly  impracticable.  The 
first  effect  of  an  expensive  war  would  be  to 
blow  that  bill  to  atoms ;  and  if  the  Bank 
of  England  should  not  be  restricted  by  an 
order  in  council,  the  Bank  of  England 
would  restrict  itself,  for  it  would  be  utterly 
anable  to  make  its  payments.  He  knew 
that  these  opinions  were  unpopular  in 
their  Lordships'  House.  He  remembered 
well  what  was  said  of  them  by  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Brougham); 
but  it  was  his  full  and  firm  conviction  that 
the  opinion  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
would  sooner  or  later  be  verified.  He  had 
learned  from  certain  information  that  the 
opinion  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  his 
son  was  this — "  You  never  can  carry  that 
bill  (meaning  the  bill  for  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments)  into  full  operation  with- 
out ruining  and  revolutionizing  this  coun- 
try.**  He  should  consider  an  Income-tax, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  and  weighty 
objections  which  might  be  justly  urged 
a^inst  it,  to  have  at  least  one  merit,  if  it 
did  possess  that  advantage,  which  had 
been  sometimes  ascribed  to  it — that  of 
taxing  the  rich,  and  not  the  poor.  But 
be  believed  the  result  would  be  found, 
that  it  taxed  the  poor  through  the  rich ; 
Md  to  that  point  he  was  aoxioas  io  call 


their  Lordships*  attention.  This  alone 
was  to  him  a  sufficient  reason  for  opposing 
the  tax.  Had  not  their  Lordships  ob- 
served in  all  quarters  the  reductions  about 
to  be  made  in  private  establishments? 
Was  it  not  obvious,  that  when  they  im- 
posed a  tax  upon  any  consumable  article, 
they  might  or  not  diminish  the  amount  of 
production;  they  might  or  not  increase 
the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  derived  from 
it,  but  that  at  least  they  did  not  by  neces- 
sary consequence  diminish  the  amount  of 
labour;  but  that  when  they  imposed  an 
Income-tax,  they  obliged  every  prudent 
person  whose  income  did  not  much  exceed 
his  usual  expenditure  to  form  for  himself 
a  new  budget,  to  review  all  his  pecuniary 
affairs,  and  to  consider  what  reductions  he 
could  make  ;  and  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  curtailment  of  that  expendi- 
ture at  a  time  like  the  present,  and  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  country  was 
now  placed  ?  How  much  would  it  increase 
and  aggravate  the  present  distress,  of 
which  the  immediate  and  proximate  cause, 
whatever  might  be  the  ultimate  cause,  was 
an  insufficiency  of  employment  and  re- 
muneration of  labour.  With  respect  to 
that  distress,  differing  as  he  did  with  re- 
gard to  the  causes  of  it  from  noble  Lords 
opposite,  he  fully  and  entirely  concurred 
with  them,  that  it  was  a  subject  which 
immediately  and  imperatively  demanded 
the  serious  consideration  of  Parliament. 
Not  an  instant  of  time  should  be  lost  in 
applying  an  efficient  and  adequate  re- 
medy. The  continuance  of  that  distress 
was  most  afflicting  and  alarming.  The 
consequences  of  that  distress  also,  and  at 
no  distant  period,  could  be  nothing  less 
than  anarchy  throughout  the  land.  There 
was  another  consideration  which  ought  to 
weigh  deeply  on  their  Lordships' minds; 
they  ought  to  husband  in  time  of  peace, 
and  not  exhaust  wholly,  or  in  part,  those 
resources  which  were  applicable  only  in  a 
state  of  war.  He  knew  it  would  be  said, 
and  it  was  unfortunately  too  true,  that 
they  were  not  at  present  entirely  in  a  state 
of  peace ;  that  hostilities  were  now  being 
carried  on  in  China  and  in  Affghanistan. 
He  would  upon  this  occasion  say  nothing 
of  the  extreme  impolicy,  of  the  flagrant 
injustice  of  the  war  they  were  now  waging 
in  China — a  war  commenced  without  any 
attempt  at  negotiation,  and  without  even 
the  formality  of  a  declaration  of  wa.^  %  ^xA 
continued  wil\\o\il  eNeti  vVi^  toxvafcwx.  ^1 
Parliament  bainjj  obVi\M^«  ^^^  n«^\  ^^^s% 
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that  they  all  read  a  proclamation  in  the 
Gazette  that  letters  of  mark  and  reprisals 
were  iuiied,  but  <*as  any  menage  sent  to 
the  House  of  Commoni  ?  Why  did  he 
mention  thi»  7  Not  in  order  lo  renew  a 
diicuision  upon  the  aubject,  but  because 
llie  consent  of  Parliament  not  having 
been  obtairied  for  that  war,  he  did  not 
think  that  Parliament  could  he  juiily  oi 
reasonably  required  lo  make  good  any 
expeniei  that  had  been  incurred.  But 
suppose  the  contrary  had  been  the  case, 
still  for  a  temporary  object,  Tor  so  incon- 
siderable a  matter  in  point  of  expense, 
though  not  in  regard  to  its  ultimate  con- 
sequences, be  thought  other  means  might 
have  been  devised  to  defray  the  charge. 
If  they  were  lo  exhauil  in  a  time  of  peace 
those  resources  which  ought  to  be  resened 
for  a  time  of  war,  in  what  position  would 
they  be  placed  with  respect  to  the  other 
powera  of  Europe?  What  mast  be  the 
direct  and  necessary  consequence  but  to 
invite  insult,  aggression,  and  attack? 
What  was  anotlter  consequence  that  might 
result?  He  alluded  to  the  evils  and  em- 
barraasments  to  which  this  country  might 
be  exposed,  if  forei^nera,  who  had  pro- 
perty in  the  English  funds,  should  be  in- 
duced, in  consequence  of  the  lucome-Iax, 
10  withdraw  their  capital?  The  effect  it 
would  produce  must  necessarily  be  very 
prejudicial.  He  had  not  ascertained  the 
exact  amount  of  capital  ao  invested,  but 
it  was  supposed  to  be  between  12,000,000'. 
and  14,000,000^.  U  this  were  lo  be  sud. 
denly  abstracted,  it  would  so  far  diminish 
the  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  derange  the  whole  circulation 
of  the  country.  ]t  would  withdraw  a 
large  amount  of  capital,  paralyse  the 
energies  and  industry  of  the  people,  and 
tend  to  produce  numerous  bankruptcies 
throughout  the  land.  He  coDsidered, 
therefore,  this  measure,  for  the  reasons  he 
bad  stated,  to  be  pregnant  with  evil.  But 
be  would  even  yet  allow  that  it  was  the 
least  mischievous  measure  which  had  been 
proposed  by  the  present  Government.  He 
should  support  the  amendment  of  the 
noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Clanri- 
carde),  although  he  differed  from  him  in 
several  respects.  He  was  aoxioua  to  bear 
his  testimony  to  the  ability  and  jadgment 
and  extensive  knowledge  wiih  which  the 
noble  Marquess  had  enforced  bis  views. 
He  r«ll  the  extreme  impolicy  of  the  pre- 
sent measnre.  It  was  not  required  by  the 
tsigtaejr  of  ibe  eouotrf,  and  couli)  oul; 
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tend  to  aggravate    the   present    distress 
under  which  the  nation  was  suffering. 

Lord  Beaumont  said,  that  he  would  fain 
throwhimself  on  theindulgenceof  the  House 
while  he  stated  to  their  Lordships  his  opi- 
oionson  thequeation,  for,  although  he  had 
been  contented  to  give  a  silent  vote  on  a  for- 
mer evening  against  the  resolution  moved 
by  the  noble  Marqueas,  because  that  reaolu> 
tion  contained  principles  and  embodied  doc- 
trines of  free-trade  to  which  he  could  never 
subscribe,  he  felt  uawilliog  on  the  present 
occasion  lo  give  an  unqualified  support  to 
the  Government  measure.  It  was  not  to 
the  principle  of  an  iDcome-tax  that  he 
objected;  it  was  not  the  necessity  of  ita 
imposition  that  he  denied  ;  but  his  motives 
for  qualifying  his  vote  in  its  fovour  were 
the  incorrect  grounds  on  which  tt  had  been 
attempted  to  found  it,  the  hlfe  reasoutuf; 
with  which  its  proposers  had  defended  it, 
and  the  ruinous  tendency  of  the  measurea 
with  which  it  was  surrounded  and  accom- 
panied. As  to  the  necessity  of  this  or 
some  equally  efficient  tax,  he  Delicved  they 
were  all  agreed,  for  both  sides  of  the  House 
had  admitted  that  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
Government,  and  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  country  to  equalize  the  income  with 
the  expenditure  of  the  Stale.  Looking  at 
the  aspect  of  affairs  not  only  here  but  on 
the  continent,  or  more  pruperly  speak- 
ing, not  only  in  Europe  but  throughout 
the  world,  no  Minister  would  be  justified 
in  evading  the  immediate  consideration 
of  our  financial  difficulties,  or  of  allow- 
ing any  longer  the  annual  increase  of 
the  dehcit  lo  contioue.  If  noble  Lords 
paid  any  attention  to  the  periodical  press 
of  the  c<mtioent,  or  took  the  trouble  to 
reHd  the  numerous  pamphlets  with  which 
political  writers  inundated  Fiance  and 
Germany,  they  could  not  fail  to  observe 
that  all  these  scribblers  dwelt  upon  the 
state  of  our  finance  as  the  most  important 
fieature  of  our  approaching  decline,  and 
pointed  to  the  deficit  in  our  revenue  as 
the  gangrene  that  was  eating  into  the 
vitals  of  the  country.  Anxious  as  manjr 
of  these  authors  are  to  run  down  our  re- 
sources and  anticipate  our  fall,  they  al- 
ready calculate  the  slow  degrees  by  which 
our  financial  embarrassment  is  destined  to 
advance,  and  eagerly  fix  the  period  when 
it  shall  have  arrived  at  such  a  height,  that 
no  Government  will  be  able  to  raise  a  reve- 
nue equal  to  our  expenditure.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  moment  is  arrived  when  it  becoBtea 
absolutely  OKomrj  tlal  WMiie  sSectiMl 
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means  should  be  adopted  which  would  meet 
the  present  deficit,  and  remove  the  inju- 
rious impression  such  a  state  of  our  finances 
has  naturally  created  abroad.  The  only 
question  that  remains  is  the  choice  of  the 
measure  which  is  to  produce  the  desired 
e^ct.  Until  the  noble  Earl  who  spoke 
last  proposed  his  scheme  of  finance,  the 
only  measure  which  had  been  brought  for* 
ward^or  efen  alluded  to,  besides  that  of 
an  Income-tax,  was  the  one  embodied  in 
the  rsBolution  of  the  noble  Marquess, 
which  professed  to  raise  the  revenue  by 
means  of  alterations  in  the  customs'  duties 
on  sugar,  timber,  and  corn.  He  (Lord 
Beaumont)  would  not  question  the  calcu* 
lations  of  the  noble  Marquess,  nor  throw 
out  m  doubt  as  to  the  realisation  of  the 
noble  Marquess's  anticipations ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  all  revenue, 
raised  by  means  of  the  customs,  depends 
upon  the  reciprocity  of  trade  between  this 
«nd  other  countries,  and  that  reciprocity  of 
trade  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of 
peace;  and  that,  therefore,  a  revenue 
raised  fhim  such  a  source,  would  not  im- 
press foreign  nations  with  a  belief  in  the 
unexhausted  condition  of  our  own  internal 
resouroes,  but  rather  with  the  conviction 
that  our  means  to  meet  any  danger  was 
ooMequeni  on  our  commercial  relations 
with  them,  and  liable  to  be  interrupted 
by  tlie  interruption  of  peace.  On  this 
ground  he  would  have  objected  to  the 
Mble  Marquess's  proposition  ;  and  even  if 
no  other  motive  existed,  he  would  have 
considered  this  circumstance  as  sufficient 
reason  for  opposing  any  measure  which 
attempted  to  apply  a  permanent  remedy 
to  an  existing  deficiency  by  means  of  sim- 
ply altering  our  customs*  duties.  But  he 
(Lord  Beaumont)  bad  higher  grounds  for 
objecting  to  raising  the  revenue  from  that 
source,  Munely»  that  by  adopting  such  a 
course  they  must  completely  abandon  the 
principle  of  protection.  In  this  respect  he 
most  aclaiowledge  that  the  late  Govern- 
ment were  consistent— when  they  proposed 
to  alter  the  customs*  duties  they  Mdly 
ahandieiied  the  principle  of  protection.  A 
tariff  must  be  adjusted  on  one  of  two  prin- 
ciples^-^either  for  the  purpose  of  protection 
or  revenue.  They  must  either  raise  duties 
so  high  as  to  protect  home  produce  from 
foreign  competition)  or  relax  them  so  low 
as  to  increase  the  revenue  from  them  by  an 
incteaBt  of  coosumptton.  The  present  Go- 
vomment  did  neither;  they  threw  away 
pwptoctioii,  a&d  yet  did  not  attempt  to 
■lammj  Ibe  rewviiue   by   increamg  the 


foreign  trade.  They  had  adopted  the  bad 
part  of  the  policy  of  their  predecessors  in 
office,  without  availing  themselves  of  the 
counteracting  good  which  accompanied  it 
— that  is  to  say,  they  threw  away  protec- 
tion, and  did  not  raise  revenue  by  their 
alterations  in  the  customs'  duties  tariff. 
But  this  was  not  all ;  for  they  not  only 
abandoned  protection,  and  neglected  the 
opportunity  of  increasing  the  revenue  from 
the  customs,  but  actually  added  to  the  ex« 
isting  deficit,  and  thus  increased  the  diffi- 
culty they  were  called  upon  to  meet.  There 
might  have  been  reasonable  expectations 
of  supplying  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue 
hj  the  fate  Government's  proposed  altera* 
tions  of  the  customs,  and  those  expecta- 
tions were  naturally  put  forward  as  the 
grounds  on  which  they  argued  the  neces- 
sity of  a  change  ;  but  what  was  the  course 
adopted  by  the  present  Government  ?  They 
first  made  the  deficit  much  greater  than 
they  found  it,  and  then  pleaded  that  deficit 
as  a  necessity  for  the  imposition  of  an  In- 
come-tax. As  had  been  clearly  shown  by 
the  noble  Marquess,  tliey  created  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  Income-tax,  and  were  them- 
selves the  authors  of  the  evil,  which,  by  its 
imposition,  they  expected  to  remove.  But 
he  (Lord  Beaumont)  would  like  to  know 
on  what  data  they  calculated  the  actual 
loss  the  alterations  of  the  customs  was  ex- 
pected to  inflict  on  the  revenue,  because, 
to  all  the  questions  put,  either  in  their 
Lordships'  House  or  elsewhere,  as  to  the 
probable  sum  which  would  be  derived  from 
tlie  diminished  duties  on  corn,  cattle,  tim-* 
her,  &c.,  either  the  most  contradictory 
answers  had  been  given,  or  no  answer  at 
all.  On  one  occasion  they  were  told  that 
it  was  as  impossible  to  estimate  the  pro- 
bable returns  of  the  custom s'-house,  by 
considering  the  operations  of  the  tariff,  as 
it  was  to  tell  the  name  of  a  ship's  captain 
by  merely  knowing  the  height  of  the  ves- 
sel's mast,  and  the  degree  of  longitude  in 
which  she  was  sailing.  Again,  when  the 
agriculturists  complained  of  the  injury  they 
would  sustain  by  the  importation  of  fou 
reign  cattle,  they  were  told  that  no  foreign 
calves  had  as  yet  been  born,  and  no  cattle 
could  be  brought  in, — in  fact,  that  the 
alteration  of  the  tariff  would  make  no  dif- 
ference ;  but  when  any  person  complained 
of  the  Income-tax,  he  was  told  that  the 
price  of  meat,  bread,  and  other  agricultural 
produce  would  be  so  much  reduced,  that 
the  weight  of  the  Income-tax  would  be 
folly  compensated  for  by  the  dv\i\vci\<^Vi^ 
expense  of  livings    It  \)Dk«\aaX  ^Aswex  ^^s^ 
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true,  fatal  must  be  the  effect  upoD  the 
great  agricultural  interests  of  the  country, 
for  prices  must  be  reduced  to  the  amount 
of  the  tax  paid  by  the  consumers,  and  thus 
the  whole  of  the  additional  burden  would 
be  defrayed  by  the  land.  The  Government 
bad  often  complained  that  the  measures  of 
their  predecessors  were  merely  experiments, 
but  in  this  respect  the  present  Ministers 
far  outstript  the  former  Government^  for 
they  not  only  made  experiments  in  corn 
and  timber,  but  in  all  the  three  or  four 
hundred  articles  named  in  the  new  tariff. 
With  respect  to  the  limitation  of  time,  he 
agreed  in  what  had  been  so  clearly  stated 
and  ably  argued  by  the  noble  Marquess, 
that  it  was  a  fallacy  to  limit  the  duration 
of  this  tax  to  the  term  of  three  years,  for 
what  prospect  had  they  of  such  an  over* 
flowing  Exchequer  at  the  end  of  three 
years  as  to  entitle  them  to  calculate  on  the 
repeal  of  it  at  the  termination  of  that 
period  ?  Did  thev  rely  on  the  increase  of 
our  commerce  and  the  improvement  of  our 
trade  with  foreign  countries?  Did  they 
look  for  an  increase  of  our  linen  trade  with 
France,  or  was  it  in  America  that  they 
anticipated  a  more  friendly  tariff.^  Had 
Mr.  Tyler  improved  on  the  commercial 
system  of  Mr.  Clay,  or  had  not  Mr.  Clay 
retreated  rather  than  advanced  in  the 
inarch  of  free- trade  principles.  Had  he 
not  even  gone  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  free- 
trade  was  a  chimera,  and  totally  inapplica- 
ble to  the  civilised  society  of  the  United 
States.  Neither  in  France  or  America 
could  they  therefore  anticipate  the  aban- 
donment of  the  present  protecting  duties, 
and  the  adoption  of  a  more  favourable 
tariff.  To  what  country,  then,  did  they 
look  for  this  increase  of  trade.  Tliey  would 
scarcely  say  to  Russia,  and  he  did  not 
think  they  could  expect  much  from  the 
Prussian  League  in  Germany.  What  was 
their  trade  with  the  emperor's  dominions? 
In  return  for  the  hides,  hemp,  and  tallow 
imported  from  Russia,  they  exported  to 
that  country  so  small  a  quantity  of  manu- 
factured goods,  that^  in  real  value,  the 
imports  exceeded  by  an  enormous  sum  the 
exports.  Was  it  then  in  the  Levant^  on 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  or  in  the  vast 
regions  of  Central  Asia  that  they  looked 
for  an  extension  of  their  trade?  Their 
power  was  dead  in  the  East — they  had  no 
longer  a  paramount  influence  there.  At 
the  dictation  of  Russia  the  Dardanelles 
were  closed  against  their  steamships,  in  the 
Black  Sea  they  had  no  flag»  already  the 
Russian  name  had  gained  the  aioendancy 


— sending  her  best  generals  to  conquer 
Circassia,  encircling  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  and  effacing  our  influence  in 
Western  Asia  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Persia.  Was  it  then  in  Central  Asia  that 
they  expected  to  extend  their  field  of  com- 
mercial enterprise  ?  There  they  had,  in- 
deed, attempted  to  establish  political  rela- 
tions, but  with  so  little  success,  that  the 
British  name  was  hated  throughout  the 
land,  and  the  British  troops  driven  back 
beyond  the  frontier.  They  could  not 
maintain  political  relations  with  those 
countries,  and  without  political  influence 
it  was  impossible  to  maintain  any  great 
commercial  intercourse.  Where  then  wei€ 
they  to  derive  the  means  which  would 
enable  the  Government  to  abandon  this  tax 
at  the  end  of  three  years  ?  It  could  not 
be  from  the  increase  of  revenue  consequent 
on  a  great  extension  of  their  foreign  trade. 
Was  it,  then,  he  would  ask,  from  an  anti- 
cipated diminution  of  the  public  expendi- 
ture ?  Had  any  one  pointed  out  in  what 
quarter  or  in  what  way  further  economy 
could  be  introduced  into  the  public  estab- 
lishments ?  The  army  was  already  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  point  proposed,  and  it 
was  not  safe,  in  the  present  state  of  Euro- 
pean affairs,  to  put  their  navy  on  a  less 
efficient  footing.  Had  it  not  been  clearly 
shown,  that  their  ordinary  expenditure 
must  remain  the  same  at  the  termination 
of  the  three  years  duration  of  the  Income- 
tax  as  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  that 
period  ?  And  yet  Government  boasted 
that  it  would  enable  them  to  take  off  other 
taxes.  So,  indeed,  it  might,  if  the  revenue 
from  it  exceeded  the  deficit  now  in  the 
Exchequer,  but  if  they  availed  themselves 
of  the  surplus  to  remove  other  taxes  the 
first  year,  and  even  repeated  the  experiment 
the  second  year,  what  woidd  be  the  conse- 
quence the  third  year,  when,  according  to 
law,  the  Income-tax  must  cease,  and  the 
source  of  their  surplus,  as  well  as  the  source 
of  a  portion  of  their  necessary  revenue, 
would  be  suddenly  cut  off?  They  would 
be  obliged  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  the 
re- imposition  of  the  very  taxes  they  had 
the  two  previous  years  taken  off,  or  ask  for 
a  renewal  and  continuation  of  this:  for, 
under  no  circumstances,  could  any  plan  of 
economy  be  suggested  that  would  supply 
the  loss  which  the  termination  of  this  tax 
would  inevitably  occasion.  It  was  a 
mockery  to  talk  of  this  tax  as  merely  a 
temporary  imposition,  for  having  once 
raised  the  madiinery  necessary  to  carry  it 
into  effect,  there  was  every  inauceineiit  (o 
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continue  it,  and  as  the  noble  Viscount 
lately  at  the  head  of  her  Majesty's  GoTern- 
ment,  had  candidly  acknowledged,  it  was 
80  effectual,  and  at  the  same  time  so  easy 
ao  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  Minister, 
that  he  doubted  the  willingness  of  any 
Government;    that  once  experienced   its 
advantages,  to  take   it  off.      The  noble 
Viscount  had  admirably  descanted  on  the 
facilities  it  afforded  to  a  minister,  and  he 
(Lord  Beaumont)  feared  that  the  noble 
Viscount  had  read  a  lesson  to  those  who 
knew  well  how  to  better  the  instruction. 
It  was  the  duty  of  Government,  at  least 
to  show  on  what  grounds  they  calculated 
their  ability,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  to 
repeal  the  Income-tax,   or   what  course 
they  intended  to  pursue,  if  driven  by  out- 
ward pressure  to  adopt  such  a  measure. 
They  held  out  no  hopes — they  spoke  of  no 
chance  of  a  diminished   expenditure — no 
commissions  were    to   be    dropped  —  no 
offices  to  be  destroyed,  nor  was  there  any 
prospect  that  local  taxation  would  be  so 
lightened  as  to  enable  the  people  to  bear 
more  easily  the  burdens  of  the  State.  Their 
legislation   on  the  contrary  tended  to  in- 
crease rather  than  diminish  local  expenses, 
as  for  instance^  their  lately  adopted  measure 
to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  justices  which 
would  swell  the  county  rate  by  removing 
io  many  cases  to  assizes  which  now  were 
tried  at  Sessions.     In  no  way,  therefore^ 
could  he  discover  any  just  grounds  for 
the  promise  held  out  by  Government,  that 
they  would,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  take 
off  this  as  well  as  other  taxes,  and  he  can- 
didly confessed^  that  in  giving  his  vote  for 
this  bill>  he  felt  he  was  supporting  not  a 
temporary  but  a  permanent  tax.     To  the 
principle  of  that  tax,  however,  he  had  not 
objected — he  was  willing  to  concede  that 
it  even  had  advantages.  It  caught  all  who 
could  pay,  the  niggardly  rich  could  not 
escape  it,  and  it  only  weighed  in  propor- 
tion on  the  comparatively  poor.     It  did  not 
contool  expenditure,  as  the  assessed  and 
other  taxes  did,   which   often  by  taxing 
certain  articles    of   luxury  induced    the 
wealthy  to  spend  their  money  in  other 
objects  of  &ncy  which  had  escaped  the 
burden  of  a  tax.     A  tax  upon  windows 
or  upon  houses,  interfered  with  a  healthy 
system  of  ventilation,    and    crampt  the 
genius  of  architecture,  while  an  Income- 
tax  deducted  so  much  from  the  spending 
a^ital  of  the  individual,  and  left  him  to 
lay  out  the  surplus  in  whatever  manner  be 
lixed.    To  tax  merely  articles  of  luxury, 
WW  cnntiially  to  tax  the  labour  which 


produced  theni^  and  if  they  looked  to  the 
history  of  some  other  countries,  they  would 
iind  the  misery  which  always  followed  the 
imposition  of  sumptuary  laws.     The  noble 
Earl  who  npoke  last,  had  said,  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  expenses  lately  incurred  were 
of  a  temporary  nature,  ana  did  not  require 
the  enactment  of  a  new  tax,  for  being  the 
mere  consequences  of  our  wars  in  the  east, 
they  ought,  like  all  former  war  expendi- 
ture, to  be  met  by  a  loan.     But  to  this 
proposal  he  ( Lord  Beaumont)  would  never 
consent,  nor  would  he  be  a  party  to  any 
measure   by   which   the  expenses  of  our 
present  proceedings  in  the  east  should  be 
added  by  way  of  loan  to  the  national  debt. 
Had  the  wars  alluded  to,  been  wars  of  de- 
fence—wars to  preserve  either  the  coun- 
try's independence,  or  the  nation's  honour 
wars  such  as  that  memorable  war  which  had 
been  brought  to  a  glorious  conclusion  by  the 
genius  of  the  noble  Duke  now  present— a 
war  unparalleled  in  history , both  for  itsglory 
and  its  importance — if  such  had  been  the 
nature  of  their  present  wars,  he  would  then 
have  allowed   that  posterity  might  have 
been  justly  taxed   with  the  expenses  in- 
curred, for  in  such  a  war,  not  only  we  who 
live  to-day,  but  our  children,  and  our  chil- 
dren's children,  are  deeply  interested ;  and 
the  Legislature  would  have  a  just  right  to 
leave  to  them,  as  a  fair  legacy,  a  portion  of 
the  expences  entailed  on  the  country,  be- 
cause without  such  a  war,  neither  they  nor 
their  children  would   have  existed   as  a 
nation.    But  to  compare  a  war  like  that— 
a  war  glorious  in  the  annals  of  the  country, 
with  the  wars  in  which  this  country  was 
now  engaged — to  compare   the  late  Eu- 
ropean war,  to  which  he  could  not  allude 
without  emotion,  because  he  was  speaking 
in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  actor  who 
performed  in  the  greatest  drama  the  world 
ever  witnessed — to  compare  such  a  contest 
as  that  with  what  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  their  unholy  wars — ^their  uncon- 
stitutional   wars — their    disastrous  wars, 
now  carried  on  without  principle  or  suc- 
cess in   Central  Asia  and  in  China — to 
make  a  comparison  of  this  description  was 
of  all  fallacies  the  grossest  that  ever  was 
attempted  to  be  sustained  in  argument. 
No ;  let  us  have  done  as  soon  as  we  can 
with  such  wars — let  us,  as  the  noble  Duke 
said  the  other  night,  pay  the  bill,  and  ef- 
face it,  if  we  can,  from  the  volume  of  our 
country's  history,  this,  the  greatest  blot 
that  ever  stained  its  pages.   He  would  not 
follow  the  noble  Eax\  \u\a  ^<^  c^iTtscifs^ 
question,  but  mw^V^  t«i&»^  \^v«  >d!»x&^ 
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tho  chan^  Alluded  to  noW  pr^s^  Unon 
llMM  lAndowuergwhohfldtibcutnbeted  their 
MUtM  in  the  tittle  of  a  depreciated  modey, 
and  weft)  now  called  upon  to  p^y  all  their 
bUfdenfe  ita  a  gold  currency.  After  allude 
ing  td  aofde  other  pointH)  the  noble  Lord 
eouelttded  by  saying,  that  if  bin  noble 
Friend  had  not  ftireed  the  Corn^laws  into 
hia  adMindttieht^  he  might  have  been  in- 
clined to  have  auoported  him,  but  no^  he 
wai  left  no  choice  but  to  vote  with  Go- 
vamment.  The  noble  Marquese  would  not 
leave  the  Corn  question  nlone,  but  by 
forcing  it  In  every  wherei  had  destroyed 
the  effect  bf  his  argument.  If  he  voted 
fbr  the  amendment,  be  was  voting  ag&tnst 
the  Corn^laWij  and  though  there  was 
much  he  diiliked  In  the  manner  in  which 
the  Goirernment  meaeure  had  been  brought 
(brward)  he  would  support  It  as  the  leait 
bad  of  the  two  propositions  submitted  to 
their  choice^  He  had,  however,  f^lt  it  to 
he  his  duty  to  qualify  his  voie>  and  haring 
done  feo  by  the  observations  he  had  made^ 
It  onlv  remained  for  him  to  thank  their 
Lordships  for  the  patience  and  attention 
with  which  they  had  listened  to  him. 

Lord  FUtgetald  laid,  he  was  anxious 
to  ttddresi  to  the  Houie  ti  few  observations 
with  reference  to  the  me&sure  then  under 
thetr  Lordships*  consideration,  as  well  as 
to  the  amendment  which  hftd  been  pro- 

Bifted  by  the  noble  Mafquess  opposite, 
e  did  not  riie  then  particularly  to  reply 
to  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  who  had 
just  resumed  his  seat — not  that  he  felt 
any  intense  gratitude  to  the  noble  Lord 
for  the  vote  which  he  had  expressed  his 
intention  to  give,  or  for  the  reasons  which 
he  had  that  night  advanced  for  the  course 
which  he  was  about  to  pursue.  After  so 
many  of  their  Lordships  had  addressed  the 
House  it  might  be  considered  wanting  in 
respect,  if  he  or  some  other  noble  Friend 
near  him  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of 
stating  the  reasons  which  had  induced  her 
Msgesty's  Government  to  prepare  the 
measure  then  under  discussion.  He  would 
first  address  himself  to  one  or  two  obser- 
vations which  fell  from  the  noble  Lord 
who  bad  last  addressed  their  Lordships. 
If  he  (Lord  Fitzgerald)  were  not  pre- 
viously disposed  to  support  the  measure 
of  the  Government,  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord  would  have  convinced  him  of 
the  necessity  of  an  Income*- tax.  The 
noble  Lord  told  the  House  that  even  at 
tba  end  of  three  years  there  was  little 
bopa  that  the  QovemaMot  would  be  able 


to  far  to  reduce  the  establishments  of  the 
country  as  to  permit  them  to  repeal  the 
engagements  which  they  had  entered  into 
for  the  repetil  of  this  tax.  But  the  tax 
had  been  proposed  for  three  yeari  for  the 
purpuse  of  afibrding  the  Parliament  an 
opportunity  of  reviewing  the  whole  finan- 
cial state  of  the  country^  and  he  did  not 
think  it  Would  be  in  the  power  of  the 
present  or  of  eny  other  Government  to 
withhold  from  Parliament  the  opportunity 
of  making  that  review.  The  noble  Lord 
had  drawn  a  terrific  picture  of  the  state  of 
our  foreign  relations,  and  had  stated  that 
he  saw  no  prospect  of  such  a  itate  of 
things  as  would  permit  the  repeal  of  the 
(ex  now  proposed,  and  the  noble  Lord 
protested  against  the  war  in  which  this 
country  was  now  engaged  in  the  east.  If 
in  proposing  this  tax  the  Government  had 
beeh  found  vindicating  that  war  either  in 
iti  origin  Of  in  its  policy — if  the  present 
Government  were  responsible  for  the  em- 
barrassments 111  which  the  country  was 
E laced— then  the  arguments  of  the  noble 
lOrd  roisht  have  been  quite  relevant  in 
their  application  i  but  such  was  the  case. 
Now,  supposing  the  war  in  the  east  to  be 
a&  the  noble  Lord  characterised  it — un- 
holy, oppressive,  and  uniust— were  the 
Government  to  neglect  their  duty?  It 
was  their  duty  to  maintain  the  interest 
and  the  honour  of  the  country,  both  in 
their  internal  as  well  as  in  their  home 
policy ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  un- 
becoming in  Government,  if  at  a  time 
when  they  were  called  onto  meet  diflicul- 
ties  of  this  kind,  they  mixed  up  this  ques- 
tion with  party  interests,  or  made  any 
allusion  to  the  circumstances  which  had 
produced  the  present  necessity,  except 
such  allusions  as  they  were  called  on  to 
make  to  justify  Parliament  in  submitting 
to  the  sacrifice  proposed.  The  noble  Lord 
further  proceeded  in  his  review  of  their 
foreign  relations,  and  stated  that  he  did 
not  see  anything  in  the  state  of  their  re- 
lations with  the  United  States  to  lead  him 
to  believe  that  there  would  be  any  increase 
in  o^r  commercial  resources  or  any  im- 
provement in  our  financial  coaditioov  Hie 
did  not  share  in  the  deapoiidency  of  the 
noble  Lord  on  that  point.  He  did  not 
share  in  that  despondency^  and  if  be  had 
he  would  have  been  slow  to  exfH-tfss  any- 
thing like  despair^  Recollecting  that  the 
people  of  England  acd  the  people  «f  tlie 
United  States  ckMied  a  common  origWy 
tbat  they  spoke  the  same  insywue,  Smt 
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they  had  similar  institutions — all  of  which 
circumstances,  far  more  than  national  in- 
terests, bound  nations  together — he  felt 
some  hesitation  in  assenting  to  the  opinion 
of  the  noble  Lord  that  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  an  improvement  in  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  two  countries.  He  trusted 
that  the  long  pending  differenoes  between 
the  two  countries  wo uld'be  speedily  settled. 
He  trusted  that  those  differences  would,  by 
the  moderation,  good  sense,  and  ability  of 
the  noble  Lord  who  had  undertaken  the 
mission  to  the  United  States,  be  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  concluiion  ;  and  judging 
even  from  the  imperfect  news  which  had 
recently  been  received  in  reference  to  the 
negotiation,  he  did  think  that  the  prospect 
was  rather  a  more  oheering  one  than  that 
in  which  the  noble  Lord  indulged.  The 
noble  Lord  had  also  alluded  to  Russia; 
but  what  connection  the  fact  of  Russia 
having  the  command  of  the  Dardanelles 
or  of  the  Black  Sea  had  with  the  Property- 
tax  now  under  consideration,  he  was  at  a 
lou  to  conceive.  The  noble  Lord  also 
said,  that  he  saw  no  prospect  of  the  ex- 
tension of  our  commerce  with  Asia.  The 
noble  Lord  would,  however,  permit  him 
to  express  a  different  opinion.  He  could 
not  look  to  the  restoration  of  peace  in 
Central  Asia  without  contemplating  the 
extensive  markets  which  would  be  opened 
up  for  the  produce  of  this  country.  He 
saw  10  the  opening  of  the  navigation  of 
the  great  rivers  in  Central  Asia,  the  herald 
and  harbinger  of  great  commercial  im- 
provement, with  all  the  advantages  which 
would  result  to  Asia  from  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  a  civilized  country.  He 
would  now  address  himself  to  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Stanhope).  He 
would  not  undertake  to  reconcile  the  dif* 
ferences  in  the  speeches  of  noble  Lords 
on  this  question.  It  was  not  for  him 
ianlas  componere  /tYes— nor  was  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  answer  all  those  speeches, 
beCJBiuse  each  afforded  the  best  answer  to 
Ibe  other.  But  really  he  had  not  heard 
from  the  noble  Earl  any  argument  against 
the  principle  of  the  bill  except  that  which 
all  admitted,  namely,  that  the  tax  was 
unequal,  oppressive,  and  inquisitorial. 
These  were  strong  objections,  but  against 
Ibem  he  could  only  place  the  opinion  of 
the  noble  Marquess  opposite  who  moved 
the  amendment,  and  who  admitted  that 
Government  were  bound  to  supply  the 
deficieocv,  and  to  maintain  the  establish- 
BMOlt  of  the  country*    So  far,  then,  the 


speech  of  the  noble  Marquess  and  that  of 
the  noble  Earl  might  be  allowed  to  pair 
off  together.  But  in  proposing  this  tax 
they  were  not  bound  to  discuss  every 
other  proposal  of  taxation.  The  noble 
Earl  near  him  (Earl  Stanhope),  who  seemed 
to  feel  sorely  the  allusions  made  to  pro- 
vincial Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer, 
stated  that  he  was  disposed  to  supply  the 
annual  deficiency  of  two  millions  and  a 
half  by  a  renewal  of  the  house-taX|  and 
by  increasing  the  assessed  taxes.  He  left 
that  proposal  to  the  public^  and  he  would 
ask  them  to  compare  it  with  the  propo- 
sition of  the  Government.  He  did  not 
know  whether  the  noble  Lord  proposed  to 
restore  those  taxes  to  the  extent  they 
were  repealed  by  Lord  Althnrp,  or  to  their 
whole  extent ;  but  to  whatever  extent  the 
noble  Earl  proposed  to  restore  them,  he 
would  leave  it  to  the  public  to  judge 
whether  it  would  be  for  their  benefit  if 
these  taxes  were  re-imposed.  The  noble 
Earl  said  be  could  conceive  no  objection 
to  such  a  tax— a  tax  free  from  objection 
was  certainly  a  novelty,  and  the  noble 
Earl  proposed  that  a  large  class  of  the 
lower  rented  houses  should  be  exempted 
from  its  operation,  and  that  only  the  larger 
houses  should  be  liable.  But  had  it  never 
occurred  to  the  noble  Earl,  that  there 
might  be  means  of  evading  this  tax  ?  Had 
it  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  larger 
proprietors  might  exempt  themselves  from 
the  tax  by  shutting  up  their  houses  ?  The 
noble  Earl  would  not  do  so;  he  was  so 
much  of  a  patriot  that  he  would  in  such 
circumstances  rather  enlarge  than  diminish 
his  establishment;  but  would  others  follow 
the  noble  EarKs  example?  He  was  afraid 
they  would  not,  and  he  could  not  therefore 
consider  such  a  tax  altogether  free  from 
objection.  He  would  now  say  a  few  words 
in  answer  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  Marquess  opposite  (the  Marquess 
of  Clanricarde).  The  noble  Marquess 
was  most  eager  and  ardent  the  other  night 
that  this  discussion  should  be  adjourned, 
because,  the  noble  Marquess  said,  be  was 
anxious  to  discuss  the  principle  and  details 
of  the  bill,  and  because  the  discussion  on 
Friday  night  had  been  confined  exclusively 
to  the  resolutions  proposed  bv  the  noble 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne) 
in  reference  to  the  financial  proposals  of 
the  late  Government.  Now,  he  thought, 
and  others  thought,  that  a  great  part  of 
that  discussion  was  ou  vVv^  XkivacA'^^  ^xA 
on  the  details  ot  \\v^  >a\\\,    aV^  %^n^  ^l 
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the  Doble  Viscount,  the  head  of  the  late 
Govemmenr,  was  exclusively  directed  to 
the  principle  of  the  bill ;  and  he  was  glad 
that  he  had  the  sanction  of  the  noble 
Viscount  for  a  tax  which  he  described  as 
having  been  most  unfairly  treated  and 
condemned  as  unjust,  and  as  one  which 
he  himself  was  not  prepared  to  say  ought 
not  to  be  resorted  to.  Excepting  a  single 
sentence  at  the  conclusion  of  the  noble 
Viscount's  speech,  not  one  word  fell  from 
him  touching  the  resolutions  proposed  by 
the  noble  Marquess  opposite,  or  in  defence 
of  the  propositions  which  his  own  Govern- 
ment  had  brought  forward.  Such  was  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Viscount,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  speech  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  (Lord  Brougham),  not  now 
in  the  House,  was  directed,  not  only  to  the 
resolution  of  the  noble  Marquess,  which 
he  discussed  at  great  length  and  with  great 
power,  but  also  the  details  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill.  The  noble  Lord  also 
stated  that  they  were  entitled  to  treat  the 
bill  as  if  it  was  in  committee,  and  went 
into  a  long  examination  and  reprobation  of 
particular  clauses  of  the  act.  His  noble 
Friend  (the  Marquess  of  Claoricarde), 
notwithstanding  he  had  expressed  his 
great  anxiety  to  discuss  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  had  to-night  made  a  speech,  three- 
fourths  of  which  were  applicable,  not  to 
that  which  he  was  anxious  to  discuss,  but 
to  the  resolutions  of  the  tarifT,  and  to  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  Government. 
He  did  not  complain  of  that,  and  the  noble 
Marquess  was  perfectly  justified  in  saying 
that  It  was  impossible  to  consider  the  two 
subjects  separately.  But  did  it  not  occur 
to  the  noble  Lord  that  they  were  just  as 
inseparable  on  Friday  night  as  they  were 
now.  There  were  some  other  parts  of  his 
noble  Friend's  speech  to  which  he  now 
wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  their  Lord- 
ships. His  noble  Friend,  after  having  re- 
plied to  the  speech  of  the  noble  Viscount 
(Viscount  Melbourne),  applied  himself  to 
reply  to  a  speech  made  by  his  noble  Friend 
near  him  (the  Earl  of  Ripon)  on  the  6ther 
evening,  and  set  out  by  saying  that  he 
was  not  opposed  to  the  principle  of  this 
tax  or  its  general  policy.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess, it  was  true,  guarded  himself  against 
particular  clauses  and  provisions  of  the 
tax,  but  made  that  general  admission,  pro- 
vided the  necessity  existed  for  its  estab- 
lishment. The  noble  Marquess,  however, 
contended  that  the  necessity  was  not  es* 
iaWibed,  jwd  charged  the  QoTemment 


with  creating  the  necessity  for  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  measure  they  had  proposed. 
He  afterwards  explained  the  meaning  of 
the  words  "creating  the  necessity"  by 
stating  that  the  Government  had  exagge- 
rated the  financial  difficulties  of  the  coun- 
try, and  called  upon  the  country  to  provide 
for  them  as  if  the^  were  unexaggerated. 
Now  he  would  ask  their  Lordships,  and 
every  man  who  had  attended  to  the  de 
bates  on  the  subject,  for  it  was  impossible 
to  say  that  the  question  now  came  before 
them  for  the  first  time,  whether  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  had  been  exaggerated  or 
not  by  the  Government,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  this  important  matter?  and  in 
order  to  consider  the  question  of  exaggera- 
tion, be  begged  the  House  to  look  at  the 
facts  of  the  case.  They  found  that  in  six 
years  a  growing  deficiency  had  existed, 
and  that  in  the  course  of  these  six  years 
the  deficiency  had  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  10,000,000/.  sterling,  which  had  been 
added  to  the  national  debt  in  times  which 
had  been  described  by  the  noble  Lord  as 
times  of  profound  peace;  and  times  of 
peace  they  might  certainly  be  called  as 
compared  with  the  days  of  those  great 
struggles  when  recourse  was  had  to  similar 
financial  measures.  But  they  had  not 
then,  as  now,  a  deficiency,  at  the  end  of 
six  years,  which  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
6,000,000/.  to  be  added  to  the  national 
debt,  and  a  deficiency  of  2,500,000/.  still 
to  be  provided  for.  He  knew  not  what 
was  meant  by  creating  a  necessity,  or 
overstating  and  exaggerating  the  defi- 
ciency. He  thought  it  would  be  rather 
difficult  to  exaggerate  it.  He  could  con- 
ceive no  state  of  things  more  precarious 
than  the  present,  and  nothing  more  likely 
to  excite  great  public  alarm,  to  affect  the 
public  credit  of  the  country,  or  be  more 
inconsistent  with  those  high  and  resolute 
principles  of  financial  administration  on 
which  this  country  in  times  of  great  diffi- 
culty had  always  acted.  His  noble  Friend 
had  not  stated  how  he  would  supply  this 
admitted  deficiency — as,  although  he  had 
called  it  an  exaggerated  deficiency,  he  did 
not  mean  to  question  the  figures,  or  deny 
the  truth  of  the  deficiency  as  stated  by  the 
Government.  He  had  not  heard,  with  the 
exception  of  a  recurrence  to  the  proposi<* 
tion  of  last  year,  any  alternative  proposed ; 
and  it  was  an  extraordinary  thing  chat 
this  measure,  which  the  Government  had 
I  proposed  from  «  perfect  conviction  of  tba 
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deep  financial  difficulties  in  which  the 
country  was  placed,  bad  not  only  not  been 
opposed  on  its  introduction,  but  had  re- 
mained unopposed  for  several  days.  Public 
attention  was  not  called  to  it  either  by  the 
public,  Parliament,  or  the  press.  That 
part  of  the  subject  had  been  dwelt  upon 
by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord 
Brougham)  on  the  former  evening,  and  at 
the  last  stage  which  the  bill  had  to  pass 
through,  it  was  charged  on  the  Govern, 
ment  that  they  had  created  the  necessity 
on  which  they  meant  to  found  this  tax, 
which  was  characterised  as  a  mere  pre- 
tence on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to 
get  into  their  hands  a  convenient  fical  in- 
.strument  to  use  hereafter^  notwithstanding 
the  assurances  and  pledges  they  had  given 
to  Parliament.  It  was  a  little  remarkable, 
however,  to  observe,  that  the  proposition 
when  laid  before  Parliament  did  not  re- 
ceive that  strong  opposition  which  it  now 
appeared  to  experience ;  for  some  of  those 
wno  concurred  in  opinions  with  the  noble 
Lord  opposite,  and  with  his  Colleagues, 
might  be  found  at  difTereot  times  and  in 
other  places  vindicating  the  principle  of  a 
property-tax, — in  fact,  advocating  that 
very  measure  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
denounced  as  so  unequal,  so  inquisitorial, 
and  so  uncalled  for.  They  were  to  be 
found  advocating  this  very  tax,  not  as  a 
measure  of  taxation  to  cover  any  particular 
deficiency,  or  supplying  any  temporary 
neceuity,  but  arguing  for  its  expediency 
OD  the  very  grounds  on  which  their  suc- 
cessors DOW  brought  it  forward.  He  could 
refer  to  the  recorded  opinion  of  Lord  Al- 
thorp,  when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  same  opinion  had  been  expressed  by 
Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  when  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  He  also  found,  not 
certainly  in  a  debate,  but  in  a  less  perish- 
able record — in  a  printed  and  published 
form — the -opinion  of  the  late  Lord  Con- 
gleton  recorded  more  than  once  in  favour 
of  such  a  tax.  The  lamented  noble  Lord 
bad  advocated  the  tax  as  a  sure  means  of 
relieving  the  working  classes,  and  of  light- 
ening the  burdens  on  the  productive 
sources  of  national  industry.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
that  so  many  noble  Lords  indulged  in  de- 
DunciatioDS  of  this  measure  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  at  this  moment,  and 
more  especially  when  he  recollected  that 
for  a  whole  week  no  particular  indignation 
liad  been  exhibited,  so  as  to  lead  to  the 
ioierence  that  the  proposition  would  be 


treated   with  so  much   warmth  as  noble 
Lords  now  bestowed  upon  it.     In  stating 
the  amount  of  the  deficiency — an  amount 
not    disputed — which    led    to  the  expe- 
diency of  the  present  measure,  the  ques- 
tion naturally  embraced  other  branches  of 
legislation,  which  mainly  aflPected  public 
credit.     It  was  necessary  not  only  to  ad- 
vert to  the  deficiency  in  our  own  revenue, 
but  to  allude  to  the  deficiency  in  our  In- 
dian finances.     He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that,  because  of  the  embarrassed  state  of 
our  finances  in   India,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  propose  a  measure  of  relief  which 
the   noble   Lord   opposite  had    admitted 
was  an  economical  and  a  certain  source  of 
revenue.     He  did  not  rest  the  necessity 
for  this  measure  alone  on  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  Indian  finances,  but  he  felt 
that,   in  alluding  to  the   subject  of  our 
financial  situation,  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  keep  wholly  out  of  view  the  embarrass- 
ments of  so  important  a  portion  of  our 
empire.     He  found  that,  in  the  year  1836, 
about  the  same  period  when  the  deficiency 
commenced  in  this  country,  that  there  was 
a  net  surplus  available  to  the  Government 
for  the  internal  improvements  of  the  em- 
pire of  1,500,0002.  in  the  Indian  finances. 
Now,  without  taking  into  account  any  in- 
creased expenditure  owing  to  war  and  to 
the  necessity  for  an  augmentation  of  the 
military  establishments,  there  at  the  pre- 
sent time  existed,  in  place  of  a  surplus  of 
of  1,500,000/.  a  deficiency  of  2,500,000/.. 
Now  was   it  at  a  time    like   this,  with 
10,000,000  deficiency  in  six  years,  and 
2,500,000/.  of  deficiency  in  the  Indian  re- 
venue, was  it  now,  he  asked,  under  these 
circumstances,  and  in  that  place,  that  Go- 
vernment could  be  charged  with  exaggera- 
ting the  financial  difficulties  of  the  country, 
and  so  presuming  on  this  exaggeration  as 
to  make  it  a  pretext  for  their  present  fiscal 
proposition  ?      Did   the   House  go  with 
him,  or  with  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  iu 
the  pictures  which  had  been  respectively 
drawn  of  the  financial   situation  of  the 
country  ?      He  thought  it  was  not  uecei- 
sary,  at  least  not  desirable,  and  he  should 
be  the  last  man  to  wish  such  a  thing  to 
go  so  far,  as  to  attempt  to  fix  upon  the 
late  Administration  the  difficulties  which 
the  present  Government  had  to  contend 
with.     But  willing  as  he  was  to  avoid  this, 
and  feeling  the  necessity  for  an  examina- 
tion into  the  exact  state  of  affairs,  he  was 
bound  to  ask  the  Hou%^  Vo  W^  ^v  ^^mk 
situation  of  the  counlrj  NtVkexi  xYk^  lAXiMXr) 
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were  called  to  office.      Did  be  charge  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Monteag;le),  who,  when 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  introduced  a 
measure  for  the  reduction  of  the  postage, 
with  having  caused  this  deficiency;  or  did 
he  impute  the  deficiency  to  the  noble  Lord 
on  account  of  that  measure  ?      He  kne^r, 
and  his  nohle  Friend  would  recollect,  that 
when   he  introduced   his  proposition   he 
gave  notice  to  the  House,  that  he  would 
not,  without  first  receiving  a  pledge  that 
the  deficiency  caused  by  this  speculation, 
if  he  might  call  it  so,  should  be  supplied 
— that,  in  fact,  if  Parliament  refused  to 
give  this  pledge  he  would  decline  to  bring 
forward  tne  proposition.    At  that  time  the 
deficiency  in  the  revenue  was  somewhere 
about  800,000/.  or  900,000/.     His  noble 
Friend  did  not  attempt  to  conceal   the 
position  of  the  country  at  that  time — lie 
stated  it  manfully;  but  he  contemplated 
an  advantage  from  his  proposed  alteration 
in  the  postage  which,  in  a  financial  point 
of  view,  haa  certainly  not  been  realised. 
His  noble  Friend  had,  in  fact,  been  coer- 
ced  into  the  measure    by  the  force  of 
public  opinion,  and  by  a  combination  of 
parties  which  lef^  him  but  little  alterna- 
tiye.   Add  the  loss  from  the  Post-office  to 
the  deficiency  then  existing,  and  then  see 
how  near  they  came  to  the  present  defi- 
ciency.    The  net  revenue  from  postage, 
including  foreign  and  inland,  was  about 
1,500,000/.      [Lord    Motiteagle:    Very 
near   1,700,000/.]     Then,   if  this  sura, 
1 ,700,000/.  were  added  to  the  deficiency 
in  1836  of  900,000/.,  the  sum  total  would 
exactly  account  for  the  present  deficiency. 
It  had  been  said  that  the  Post-office  still 
yielded  400,000/.  to  the  revenue,  but  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  knew  better.     The 

fmcket  establishment  cost  400,000/.,  so  in 
iact  there  was  no  revenue  whatever  deri- 
ved from  the  Postofiice.  He  considered 
that  the  question  as  to  the  policy  of  a  re- 
venue from  the  Post-office  was  gone  by. 
It  was  admitted  that  it  might  be  used  as  a 
source  of  revenue,  but  it  was  contended 
that  revenue  ought  not  to  be  the  first 
object.  But  he  would  leave  that  question, 
and  come  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  his  noble  Friend  had  introduced  his 
resolution  relative  to  the  penny- postage, 
and  the  distinct  assurance  he  required 
from  Parliament  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
Would  the  noble  Lord  oppose  the  Govern- 
ment when  they  were  attempting  to  supply 
the  present  deficiency  ?  would  he  not  ra« 
ihergtrt  them  his  support  when  about  to 


supply  that  deficiency,  which  if  he  were 
DOW  in   office  he   would    not   allow   his 
pledge  to  sleep,  but  he  would  make  it  his 
duty  to  call  on  Parliament  to  supply  the 
deficiency?      The  noble  Lord  ought  not, 
and  could  not,  have  permitted  his  pledge 
to  sleep  when  the  deficiency  occurred,  for 
to  attempt  to  compensate  it  by  a  recur- 
rence to  the  old  rates  of  postage  would  be 
impossible,  and,  if  possible,  ought  not  to 
be  attempted.    He  said  the  country  would 
willingly  allow  the  alteration.    He  himself 
was  desirous  that  the  experiment  should 
I  have  a  fair,  and  he  would  add,  a  success- 
ful   trial.      Now,  with   respect   to   other 
points  urged  against  the  tax,  he  dissented 
from  that  one  which  gave  the  preference 
to  the  financial  policy  of  the  late  Admin- 
istration.     He  was  of  opinion,  that  in  the 
course  of  three  years,  if  both  systems  could 
be  in  operation,  that  the  preference  would 
be  given  to  the  propositions  of  the  present 
Government ;  and  he  founded  his  opinion 
on  the  spirit  with  which  the  Government 
proposals  had  been  received.     He  did  not 
wish  to  use  too  strong  a  term ;  but,  judg- 
ing from  the  sentiments  which  appeared  to 
prevail,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  public 
had  given  the  proposition  its  support.  He 
did  not  find  any  very  strong  manifestations 
of  adverse  public  feeling.      He  found  no 
strong  or  insuperable  objections  to  the 
scheme  either  in  the  debates  or  the  votes  in 
Parliament — he    found    that    the    whole 
number  of  petitions  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment on  the  subject  against  the  tax  was 
130,  having  9,000  signatures.     He  found 
that  after  the  tax   had   been   proposed, 
after  the  time  had  been  afforded  by  the 
recess  for  its  thorough  consideration,  after 
the   House  of  Commons  had  relaxed  a 
rule — he  rejoiced  at  the  circumstance — 
which  prohibited  petitions  from  being  re* 
ceived  on  any  subject  relating  to  taxation 
when  under  discussion — he  found  that  the 
whole  number  of  petitions  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  against  the  tax  was 
130.      Now  he  was  wilting  to  admit  that 
the  petitions  had  not  been  got  up  as  some 
petitions  were,  but  that  they  truly  repre- 
sented the  sentiments  of  the  petitioners, 
and  that  the  signatures  were  honA  fide 
signatures ;  yet  as  he  had  personally  ex- 
amined some  of  the  signatures  he  could 
not   help   remarking  that  if  the  writers 
really  possessed  all   the  comforts  which 
150/.  a  year,  or  above,  was  calculated  to 
afford,  that  their  education  could  not  have 
been  carefully  attend^  to.    He  had  le- 
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lected  a  few  of  the  petitions  of  those  who 
objected  not  to  the  principle  of  a  Pro- 
perty-tax, but  to  particular  parts.  He 
foQod  the  sensibility  of  these  petitioners 
only  excited  wlien  the  tax  affected  them- 
selves. This  was  all  the  opposition  which 
the  tax  met  with.  The  whole  number  of 
petitions  against  the  tax  was  130.  Such 
was  the  feeling  of  the  people  towards  a 
tax  which  had  that^night  been  denounced 
by  his  noble  Friend  near  him  (Earl  Stan- 
hope), and  by  the  noble  Lords  opposite, 
as  one  so  monstrous  in  its  character,  so 
fatal  in  its  consequences,  so  subversive  of 
every  right  of  Englishmen,  so  interfering 
with  the  liberty  of  every  man,  so  affecting 
public  credit,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  enter- 
tained for  an  hour,  but  to  be  repudiated 
at  once  by  the  House,  even  though  the 
only  alternative  left  should  be  to  adopt  the 
financial  scheme  of  his  noble  Friend  near 
biro.  But  when  he  thus  adverted  to  the 
comparative  absence  of  petitions  upon  this 
subject,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  he  or 
any  man  connected  with  the  Government 
endeavoured  to  defend  the  proposition 
upon  the  ground  of  its  being  acceptable  to 
the  ()eople.  He  did  no  such  thing.  He 
denied  not  the  inconvenience  of  its  inqui- 
titorial  character.  He  denied  not  the 
inequality  of  its  operation.  He  lamented 
the  manner  in  which  it  fell  upon  property 
of  different  descriptions — upon  property 
that  was  permanent,  and  upon  property 
that  was  not  permanent.  He  lamented 
the  necessity  for  extending  it  to  profes- 
sions and  trades  upon  the  same  scale  as  it 
was  applied  to  permanent  and  solid  in- 
come. Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  he 
endeavoured  to  defend  these  inconveni- 
ences and  inequalities.  But  he  believed 
that  the  people  of  this  country,  although 
aware  of  these  evils,  were  still  reconciled 
to  bear  the  infliction  of  them,  on  account 
of  the  public  exigency  which  pressed  upon 
the  State.  He  believed  that  the  Brst 
feeling  of  the  public  of  this  country  was 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  public 
credit  of  England.  He  believed  that 
the  first  principle  of  an  Englishman  in 
public  matters,  as  well  as  in  private  affairs, 
was  to  maintain  the  inviolability  of  his 
word  and  his  faith.  He  believed  that  as 
long  as  that  was  the  animating  principle 
of  the  public  of  this  country,  they  would 
be  reconciled  to  greater  inconveniences, 
greater  hardships,  and  greater  inequalities 
tlitD  any  that  would  be  imposed  by  this  I 
tit ;  knowing,  as  they  did,  that  there  was  / 


no  tax  that  could  by  possibility  be  pro- 
posed, the  operation  of  which  would  not, 
in  some  respects,  be  unequal.  To  say  that 
a  tax  was  an  unequal  tax  was  only  to 
state  that  which  was  an  objection  to  all 
taxation.  He  purposely  passed  by  the 
arguments  advanced  by  the  noble  Marquess 
(the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  upon  the 
subjects  of  sugar  and  coffee,  conceiving  that 
they  applied  rather  to  the  debate  of  the  other 
evening  than  to  the  question  then  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House.  Tlie  short 
answer  to  these  arguments  was,  that  there 
was  no  parallel  between  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  and  coffee.  If  nothing  but  coffee 
were  produced  in  Cuba  and  Brazil  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  the  importation 
of  a  single  additional  slave  into  those 
countries;  but  increase  the  demand  for 
their  sugar,  and  it  was  impossible  to  say 
that  the  horrors  of  the  slave-trade  would 
not  be  revived  to  an  extent  at  which 
humanity  shuddered.  He  came  now  to 
that  part  of  his  noble  Friend's  argument 
which  related  to  the  exemption  of  Ireland 
from  the  Property-tax.  He  could  not 
share  with  his  noble  Friend  in  the  regrets 
he  had  expressed  upon  that  point.  He 
believed  that  there  never  had  been  an 
occasion  in  which  the  interference  of  Par- 
liament for  the  exemption  of  Ireland  from 
a  tax  of  this  nature  had  been  hailed  with 
greater  satisfaction  than  the  present.  It 
was  to  be  remarked  that  the  exemption  of 
Ireland  applied  only  to  a  particular  tax — 
it  was  not  a  general  exemption.  The 
amount  of  tax  which  Ireland  would  pay 
for  income  derived  from  land,  or  for  other 
income  derived  from  sources  described  in 
the  schedules  of  the  bill,  would  not,  in 
fact  amount  to  so  much  as  the  estimated 
produce  of  the  other  taxes  to  which  she 
was  to  be  subjected.  And  under  what  • 
circumstances  did  Ireland  escape  this  ex- 
emption from  the  Property- tax  ?  The 
Legislature  was  precluded,  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  Union,  from  laying 
any  tax  upon  Ireland  which  was  not  im- 
posed upon  Great  Britain,  or  from  levying 
a  higher  duty  upon  any  article  in  Ireland 
than  was  imposed  upon  the  same  article  in 
Great  Britain.  There  remained  then,  for 
any  financial  operation  in  Ireland,  only 
those  subjects  of  taxation  which  were 
liable  to  tax  in  this  country.  The  state  of 
Ireland,  the  condition  of  her  society,  the 
circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed^ 
rendered  her  pecu\\at\^  VkW^X.  ^o\  >Xv^  ^^5^\* 
cation  of  an  Incomt-V^oL.   ftus^  Vitvci^^  ^^ 
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case,  he  would   ask,   where  there  were 
sources  of  taxation   yieldiog  revenue  in 
this  country,  but  as  yet  untouched   in 
Ireland— and  where  there  was  the  choice 
of  means  by  which  the  supply  of  revenue 
from   Ireland    should    be    contributed  — 
whether  it  were  a  blame  to  tne  Govern- 
ment that  they  had  considered  the  social 
and  political  circumstances  by  which  that 
country  was  so  remarkably  distinguished 
from  England  ~ whether  it  was  a  blame  to 
the  Government  that,  instead  of  requiring 
a  Property-iax  which  Ireland  had  never 
paid,  they  had  resorted  to  those  unex- 
hausted sources  of  taxation  which,  yielding 
revenue  in   this  country,  were  properly 
subject  to  the  operation  of  fiscal  laws  in 
Ireland?     He  believed  that  Government 
bad  acted  rightly  and  prudently  in  this 
respect,  and  that  they  would  have  acted 
neither  with  wisdom  nor  prudence  if  they 
had  attempted  to  create  in  Ireland  a  new 
machinery  for  the  collection  of  a  tax  to 
which  that  country  had   never  yet  been 
subject.      He    thought    that    his    noble 
Friend's  argument  to  have  justice  done 
to  Ireland  in  respect  to  the  Income-tax 
would  not  be  responded  to  in  that  country. 
There  were  many  points  in  the  speech  of 
his  noble  Friend»  and  in  the  speeches  of 
other  noble  Lords  delivered  on  that  and 
the  former  occasion,  to  which  he  should 
be  unwilling  under  any  circumstances  to 
advert  in  detail,  but  he  really  thought  at 
present  their  Lordships  would  rather  com- 
plain if  he  led  them  now  into  a  repetition 
of  the  arguments  which  had  been  adduced 
in  reply,  or  if  he  prolonged  the  debate  in  a 
manner  which  he  himself  thought  would 
be  unnecessary.     He  should,  therefore, 
not  trespass  longer  upon  their  attention. 
He  thanked  them  for  the  indulgence  he 
had  received  in  the  course  of  the  observa- 
tions he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  address  to 
their  Lordships  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  had  presented  this  proposition 
to  them,  and  he  would  not  delay  them 
from  coming  to  the  vote  which  he  antici- 
pated they  would  deliver.     He  believed 
that  decision  would  be  to  affirm  by  a  great 
majority  their  approbation  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Government.     He  knew 
not  whether  that  was  doubted,  but  if  it 
was,  then  with  great  confidence  he  de- 
clared he  believed  the  result  of  their  dis- 
cussions would  be  an  expression  of  ap- 
probation by  a  great  majority  of  their 
Lordships  in  favour  of  the  proposition  of 
the  Goverament.    They  had  made  that 


proposition  in  the  confidence  that  it  would 
receive  such  approbation.  They  had  made 
it  in  the  belief,  in  which  they  had  not  been 
disappointed,  that  the  country  would  re- 
ceive without  repugnance  the  measure 
which  was  now  submitted  to  their  Lord- 
ships for  their  assent.  They  had  made  it 
in  the  belief  and  the  confidence — which 
had  been  confirmed  by  the  result — that  it 
would  receive  the  approbation  also  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
They  had  believed,  and  they  still  believed, 
that  in  the  difficulties  of  the  country — in 
the  face  of  augmenting  difficulties — with 
large  establishments  to  sustain^  and  with 
the  prospect,  perhaps,  of  augmented  es- 
tablishments— they  still  believed  that  the 
country  would  rather  support  those  who 
presented  to  it  what  had  been  called  by 
one  of  their  political  opponents  an  honest 
and  a  bold  measure,  rather  than  those  who 
would  propose  what  had  been  called  the 
speculative  chance  of  a  revenue,  or  transi- 
tory or  uncertain  schemes  of  temporary 
finance.  He  would  not  believe  that  in 
that  House,  where  their  Lordships  enjoyed 
hereditary  rents,  and  which  comprised  so 
large  a  proportion  of  those  who  inherited 
great  possessions — he  would  not  believe 
that  the  appeal  which  had  been  made  to 
the  possessors  of  that  property  would  not 
be  responded  to  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
He  had  perfect  confidence,  that  in  the 
same  spirit  with  which  our  ancestors  had 
acted  in  times  of  greater  difficulty,  and 
which  called  for  greater  sacrifices,  but 
still  times  of  financial  difficulty,  their 
Lordships  would  not  shrink  from  the  duty 
which  was  imposed^  upon  them  by  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country,  but 
would  affirm  by  their  votes  a  measure 
which  had  received  the  sanction  of  so 
large  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people. 

Lord  Monleagle  having  been  personally 
alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
hoped  to  be  pardoned  if  he  took  the  op- 
portunity of  explaining  the  views  which  he 
took  of  the  question  under  consideration. 
He  frankly  admitted  the  pledge  which  he 
had  forced  upon  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament at  the  time  of  the  reduction  of  the 
postage  duties.  By  that  pledge  he  acknow- 
ledged himself  bound.  In  the  spirit  of 
that  pledge  he  was  prepared  to  act.  Even 
independent  of  that  pledge,  he  should 
conceive  himself  bound  to  assist,  by  all 
just  means,  in  making  up  the  difference 
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between  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  country.  But  surely  his  noble  Friend 
would  not  contend,  that  because  he  had 
giTen  such  a  pledge,  he  was  therefore 
bound  to  give  his  assent  to  the  general 
proposition  now  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House.  Surely  his  noble  Friend 
would  not  contend  that  because  he  had 
been  a  party  to  the  reduction  of  a  parti- 
cular tax  to  the  extent  of  1,200,000^, 
therefore  he  was  to  be  a  party  to  the  im- 
position of  another  tax  to  the  extent  of 
4,000,000/.  a-year.  The  proposal  for  the 
imposition  of  a  tax  upon  property  was  not 
new —it  had  been  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment as  a  substitute  for  other  taxes  year 
after  year — it  had  been  advanced  with 
much  pertinacity,  and  advocated  with 
ranch  ingenuity ;  but  he  had  always 
been  opposed  to  it,  and  had  always  re- 
sisted it.  When  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Fitzgerald)  adverted  to  the  revenue  for- 
merly derived  from  the  Post-office,  and 
stated  that  the  whole  of  the  revenue  had 
disappeared,  his  noble  Friend  was  labour- 
ing under  a  very  great  mistake.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  packet  service,  which  was  said 
to  swallow  up  the  whole  of  the  revenue 
now  derived  from  the  Post-office,  had  no 
more  to  do  with  the  penny  postage  than 
the  expense. of  the  war  in  AfFghanistan 
or  China.  It  was  as  distinct  from  the 
Post-office  as  the  expense  of  the  army  or 
navy.  The  great  packet  communication 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  British 
North  American  colonies  was  undertaken 
upon  much  higher  principles  than  any 
connected  with  mere  considerations  of 
revenue.  It  was  felt  by  the  Government 
of  Lord  Melbourne,  that  it  was  not  wise  to 
allow  the  only  rapid  mode  of  communica- 
tion t>etween  the  British  possessions  in 
North  America  and  the  mother  country  to 
be  dependent  upon  the  means  afforded  by 
the  United  States.  Means  were  accord- 
ingly taken  to  establish  a  line  of  commu- 
nication of  our  own.  He  admitted,  that 
thb  was  not  done  except  at  a  very  heavy 
expense ;  but  it  was  not  right  to  place 
that  expense  to  the  account  of  the  Post- 
office.  His  noble  Friend  (Lord  Fitz- 
gerald), not  venturing  to  say,  that  the 
Property-tax  was  a  popular  proposition, 
yet  insinuated,  from  the  smallness  of  the 
number  of  petitions  that  had  been  pre- 
aeoted  against  it,  that  it  was  not  so  unpa- 
latable to  the  country  as  its  opponents  in 
the  Legislature  would  have  their  Lordships 
believe.  But  let  his  noble  Friend  look 
VOL  LXIV.    {SSi} 


back  to  the  experience  of  the  year  1806, 
and  judge  from  the  public  opinion  then 
expressed,  what  the  popular  expression  of 
feeling  might  next  year  be.  Let  him  re- 
member what  were  the  complaints  in 
1806,  when  the  Property-tax  had  actually 
come  into  operation — when  the  Property- 
tax  was  understood — when  its  unequal 
pressure  upon  certain  interests  was  felt- 
when  men  were  really  suffering  from  its 
operation.  His  noble  Friend  might  de- 
pend upon  it,  that  at  the  end  of  another 
year,  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  found 
a  defence  of  the  Property-tax  upon  the 
ground  of  the  smallness  of  the  number  of 
petitions  presented  against  it.  But  why 
had  the  number  of  petitions  been  so  few  ? 
This  question  opened  a  serious  chapter  in 
its  history.  He  concurred  with  his  noble 
Friend  in  thinking,  that  the  exemptions 
from  the  operation  of  the  Income-tax  were 
made  in  the  wrong  direction ;  Ministers 
exempted  certain  classes  of  persons  in  re- 
spect to  the  amount  of  their  income,  and 
refused  to  exempt  classes  of  persons  by 
reason  of  the  nature  of  their  income.  By 
this  mode  of  exemption  they  swept  away 
a  larger  amount  of  taxable  property  than 
was  ever  before  exempted  from  the  impo- 
sition of  an  Income-tax,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  brought  within  the  network  of 
their  tax  several  descriptions  of  property 
which  hitherto  had  never  been  subject  to 
such  an  impost.  He  lamented,  nay,  he 
almost  blushed,  to  say,  that  it  included  the 
property  of  foreigners,  which,  up  to  this 
period,  had  never  been  touched.  Looking 
at  the  number  and  the  class  of  persons 
exempted  from  the  tax,  and  who,  by  that 
exemption,  would  enjoy  almost  an  immu- 
nity from  any  taxation  whatever,  he  must 
say,  that  never,  within  his  experience,  had 
so  great  an  inducement,  so  great  a  bribe 
been  held  out  by  a  Government  to  secure 
the  silence  and  the  acquiescence,  if  not 
the  entire  support  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
community.  He  would  take  the  liberty  of 
briefly  stating  to  what  extent  the  exemp- 
tions would  extend.  A  short  time  since 
he  had  moved  for  a  paper  now  upon  their 
Lordships'  Table,  showing  the  number  of 
persons  receiving  dividends  for  stock  and 
annuities.  From  that  paper,  it  appeared, 
that  there  were  282,326  dividend  warrants 
issued  annually.  How  many  of  these  did 
their  Lordships  suppose  exceeded  150/.? 
Only  13,968.  Out  of  the  282,326  to 
whom  dividends  wexe  ^^\d.  o\sx  ol  >X:a> 
public  funds,  iV^exft  v«e\^  owVj  Vi^^*^ 
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vhoie  incomes  exceeded  150/.  a-year. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  there  should  be 
an  absence  of  petitions?  In  1801  the 
exemption  was  limited  to  income  under 
60/.  a-year.  At  that  time  the  assessable 
property  in  the  king:dom  was  estimated  at 
80,600,000/.  By  the  nearest  calculation 
he  could  make,  the  persons  included  in 
that  assessment  holding  property  between 
the  two  fixed  amounts  of  60/.  and  150/., 
were,  in  fact,  the  possessors  of  20,000,000/., 
or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  of  the  asses- 
sable property  of  the  kingdom.  The  ex« 
emption,  under  the  present  bill,  of  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  community,  naturally  ac 
counted  for  the  silence  to  which  his  noble 
Friend  had  adverted  with  so  much  apparent 
satisfaction.  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
many  authorities  had  been  cited  against 
the  view  which  he  took  of  this  question. 
He  had  been  asked  how  he  and  his  noble 
Friends  who  thought  with  him  could  make 
up  their  minds  to  take  a  course  which  was 
opposed  to  the  authority  of  some  of  the 
greatest  names  of  their  own  party  ?  The 
authority  of  the  late  Lord  Sydenham  and 
of  the  late  Lord  Congleton  had  been  re- 
ferred to  as  very  favourable  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  an  income-tax.  He  would  appeal 
to  an  authority  who  was  now  living — he 
would  refer  to  the  authority  of  that  venera- 
ble nobleman  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  of  this  country  when  the  mo- 
mentous war  in  which  the  country  had 
been  some  years  engaged  ceased,  and 
who  came  down  to  the  other  House  and 
asked  for  the  immediate  repeal  of  this  tax. 
He  alluded  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  who,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  in  1802,  then 
stated  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to 
recommend  the  continuance  of  the  Pro- 
perty-tax after  the  war  had  ceased.  Lord 
Sidmouth  said, 

**  It  is  my  intention  to  propose  a  repeal  of 
the  tax  on  incone.  I  am  desirous  that  the 
sentiments  I  entertain  towards  that  measure 
be  perfectly  understood.  As  a  war-tax  I  am 
persuaded  thai  it  was  a  legitimate  source  of 
revenue ;  but  I  have  ever  considered  it  in  no 
other  light  than  a  war-tax,  inapplicable  to  a 
time  of  peace.  '* 

And  again  Lord  Sidmouth  said,  on  the 
5th  of  April,  1802— 

''  I  recommend  that  the  burden  of  the  In- 
come-tax should  not  be  allowed  to  rest  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  public  in  time  of  peace,  be- 
cause it  should  be  reserved  for  the  important 
occasions  which  he  trusted  would  not  soon 
recur.  He  thought  it  worthy  of  the  credit 
jTifd  fhe  character  of  the  country  to  look  for- 


ward to  such  a  resource  in  the  fearful  event  of 
being  obliged  to  struggle  for  our  honour  and 
independence.  '* 

He  then  proposed  to  substitute  new 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  4,000,000/.  on 
malt,  hops,  and  beer.  That  venerable 
nobleman  then  stated,  that  he  thought  any 
tax  in  time  of  peace  was  better  than  a 
Property- tax.  Such  were  his  opinions 
now.  This  was  not  the  only  opinion  that 
he  could  quote  in  support  of  his  argu- 
ment. He  could  refer  to  the  opinion  of 
one  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates 
on  this  tax  in  1816.  He  found  at  that 
period  Lord  Ashburton  thus  described  this 
tax  : — 

''Lord  Ashburton  said,  all  the  good  he 
could  say  of  the  Property-tax  was,  that  it  was 
dead,  for  all  the  opprobrious  epithets  heaped 
upon  it  seemed  only  to  come  up  to  its  deserts. 
He  would  rather  be  summoned  before  a  bench 
of  bishops  to  be  questioned  on  points  of  doc- 
trine, than  appear  before  the  tax  commission- 
ers to  give  an  account  of  his  goods  and 
chattels*  *' 

He  would  appeal,  then,  to  the  opinion 
of  Lord  Ashburton,  who  at  that  time  was 
the  most  eminent  merchant  in  Europe. 
He  then  used  the  playful  expressions 
which  he  had  quoted,  because  the  tax  had 
then  been  repealed;  but  their  Lordships 
might  depend  upon  it  if  the  tax  had  boen 
continued  he  would  have  used  much 
stronger  and  harsher  language  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  it  might  be  said  that  these  were 
by-gone  instances  ;  but  he  would  take  the 
liberty  of  adverting  to  an  authority  which 
had  been  referred  to  by  his  noble  Fiiend 
opposite,  and  to  whom  his  noble  Friend 
might  look  up  with  more  confidence, 
but  certainly  not  with  greater  respect  than 
he  did.  When  a  proposition  was  made  in 
1833  for  a  repeal  of  the  malt-tax  and  the 
introduction  of  a  Property-tax,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  whom  he  alluded  said, 

^  He  thought  that  the  noble  Lord  had  done 
well  in  not  proposing  an  income  or  Property- 
tax.  Nothing  but  a  case  of  extreme  necessity 
could  justify  Parliament  in  subjecting  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  in  a  time  of  peace  to  the 
inquisitorial  process  which  must  be  resorted  to 
in  order  to  render  that  impost  productive,  and 
to  have  recourse  to  such  machinery  for  (he 
purpose  of  raising  2  or  3  per  cent.,  would  be 

roost  unwise With  respect  to  a  tax  cm 

property,  as  distinguished  from  a  tax  on  in- 
come, he  very  much  doubted  whether  it  would 
promote  the  interest  of  the  labouring  classes, 
because  it  would  diminish  the  funds  at  present 
appropriated  to  the  encouragement  of  industry 
and  the  promotion  of  labour,  and  it  would  ul- 
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tiroately  he  found  that  the  tax  did  not  affect 
the  person  who  paid  it  so  much  as  the  labourer, 
by  diminishine  his  means  of  employment.  The 
application  of  the  tax  to  Ireland  would  be  at- 
tended with  extreme  difficulty.  He  really  be- 
lieved that  this  circumstance  formed  the  main 
obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  the  tax.  It 
could  hardly  be  contended  that  if  a  Property- 
tax  were  established,  Ireland  should  be  exemp- 
ted from  its  operation.  He  wished  to  see  Ire- 
land as  much  favoured  as  possible,  consistent 
with  justice.  But  to  impose  a  Property-tax  on 
England  and  Scotland,  and  to  exempt  Ireland 
from  its  operation,  would,  in  his  opinion,  how- 
ever unpopular  that  opinion  might  be,  be  ex- 
ceedingly unjust. " 

There  was  a  surplus  revenue  then,  but 
the  argument  would  not  be  affected  on 
that  account,  as  he  would  show  presently. 
They  then  came  to  the  year  1840— the  la- 
mentable year  1840 — when  his  misdeeds 
produced,  according  to  the  allegations  of 
some,  such  an  immense  deficiency.  In 
that  year  a  proposition  was  made  to  meet 
the  deficiency  that  existed,  and  his  right 
hoD.  Friend  the  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  did  not  propose  a  Property-tax 
for  that  purpose,  nor  was  it  done  by  autho- 
rities on  the  other  side  to  whom  he  could 
refer.  His  noble  Friend  opposite  would 
see,  on  referring  to  the  case,  that  in  those 
days  of  deficiency  such  a  proposition  or 
mch  a  plan  did  not  exist  in  the  minds  of 
persons  well  qualitied  to  judge  on  this  sub- 
ject, who  declared  that  a  Property-tax,  le- 
?ied  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  a  defi- 
ciency of  two  or  three  millions,  would  be 
unjust*  On  the  occasion  to  which  he  re- 
ferred Sir  Robert  Peel  said, 

''There  being  about  2,500,000/.  to  be  raised, 
to  attempt  to  raise  that  small  sum  by  a  Pro- 
perty-tax, or  a  tax  on  general  consumption, 
would  not  be  advisable,  and  therefore,  on  the 
whole,  be  gave  the  preference  to  the  plan  of 
the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
diequer. " 

Now,  this  authority  against  raising  so 
small  a  revenue  from  sucK  a  source  of  in- 
coose,  the  noble  Lord  was  aware,  was  the 
present  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  He 
did  not  mention  this  in  an  invidious  man- 
ner, nor  did  he  intend  to  do  more  so  than 
in  referring  to  the  opinions  of  Lord 
Spencer,  Lord  Congleton,  or  Lord  Syden- 
ham. He  did  not,  however,  believe  that 
these  authorities  would  have  small  weight 
with  their  Lordships.  He,  however,  would 
lake  the  liberty  of  saying  that  the  circum- 
atances  which  had  produced  this  deficiency 
in  iba  revenue  had  no  reference  whatever 


to  it.  He  believed  that  there  was  no  cause 
of  complaint  as  to  there  being  a  falling  off 
in  the  resources  of  the  country.  But 
what  were  the  grievances  gone  over  in  the 
review  that  had  been  made  of  the  recent 
financial  measures  of  this  country.  So 
far  from  complaining  of  the  mode  in 
which  they  had  been  dealt  with,  he 
would  at  once  say  that  he  believed  that 
they  had  been  treated  in  a  liberal  and 
candid  spirit,  but  still  there  was  one  and 
a  prominent  fallacy  put  forward,  of  which 
he  had  a  right  to  complain — namely, 
when  it  was  so  constantly  said  that  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  10,000,000/.  to  deal 
with.  He  would  appeal  to  the  House, 
when  he  bad  shown  what  were  really  the 
facts  of  the  case,  whether  this  was  a  just 
ground  to  ask  the  country  to  submit  to 
the  imposition  of  the  Income-tax.  The 
truth  was,  that  in  the  present  case  they 
had  only  to  deal  with  the  deficiency  of  the 
year,  for  the  past  deficiencies  had  already 
been  supplied,  and  made  up  by  finance 
means.  If  noble  Lords  would  look  to 
papers  on  the  Table  they  would  find  many 
instances  of  deficient  revenue  in  years 
previous  to  the  present  Government  com- 
ing into  oflBce.  For  instance,  in  the  year 
1 826,  he  found  a  deficiency  of  645,000/., 
and  in  1827,  a  deficiency  of  826,000/. 
In  subsequent  years,  he  found  the  follow- 
ing to  be  the  state  of  the  surplus  and 
deficiency : — 

Surplus  akd  Deficiency  vrom  1831  tol841. 


Surplus. 

DcaaiMoy. 

£. 

£. 

1831 

698,857 

1832     .. 

614,000 

1883     .. 

1,513,000 

1834     .. 

1,608,000 

1835     -• 

l,620/)00 

1836     .. 

2,130,000 

1837     .. 

655,000 

1838     .. 

345,000 

1839     .. 

1,512,000 

1840     .. 

1.593,000 

1841      .. 

2,101,000 

1 


Excess  of  income  over  expenditure  )  « ^joc  ^nn 

in  ten  years,  from  1831  to  1840  )  '^>^^^>^^^ 

Grin  eleven  years,  to  January,  1842    584,000 

It  appeared,  then,  that  in  the  course  of 
three  years,  there  was  as  much  deficiency 
to  provide  for  as   they  now  wet«  caW»(Sl 
upon  in  the  ote^euX.  Nt%x  vo  to^^  >^v  ^"^ 
Ma 
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means  of  an   Income-tax.     He  was  quite  I 
willing:  to  strike  a  balance  with  his  noble 
Friend  opposite  on  this  point.     He  be- 
lieved that  he  had  shown  that  the  danger 
of  the  country,   in  consequence   of  our 
financial  embarrassments,  had  been  erro- 
neously described  to  be  most  alarming. 
And  if  he  had  shown  that  this  embarrass- 
ment had  been  exaggerated  he  had  shown 
that  they  were  not  justified  in  imposing  an 
Income-tax.     It  was  apparent   from  the 
statement  which  he  had  made,  that  from 
the  year  1833  to  1841,  there  had  been 
repeatedly  a  deficient   revenue,  but  this 
had  not  arisen  from  the  falling  off  in  the 
former  revenue,  but  from  the  great,  and 
he   would  say,  wise  reduction,  that  had 
been  made  in   taxation  by  the  Govern- 
ment, of  which  the  noble  Duke  opposite 
was    the    head.      That    reduction    had 
amounted  to  upwards  of  3,000,000/.  a 
year,  and  the  greatest  deficiency  in  any 
year,  from  1831  to  1841,  had   been  only 
2,600,000/.  The  result,  no  doubt,  of  this, 
and  the  subsequent  reduction  in  taxation 
that  had  been  made,  undoubtedly  was,  that 
daring  this  period,  the  Government  had  not 
paid  off  so  much  of  the  debt  as  might  ap- 
pear to  some  to  be  expedient,  but  taking  the 
wholeincomeforthetimehehadjuststated, 
there  would   be   a  surplus  as  compared 
with  the  whole  of  the  deficiency.     It  had 
been  said,  for  the  purpose  of  argument, 
that  the  Government  had  been  driven  to 
the  Income-tax  because  all  other  sources 
of  taxation  had  been  exhausted.     Do  not 
let  that  sound  go  forth  to  the  enemies  of 
your  country.    If  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
said,  that  he  had  exhausted  all  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  country,  and  that  he 
could    not    with   expectation   of  success 
resort  to  the  Excise,  or  the  Customs,  or 
the  stamps,  or  the  assessed  taxes,  he  would 
say  that  never  was  there  such  a  ground leits 
and   unfounded   declaration    made.     He 
trusted  in  God   that   there  was  not   »n 
enemy  of  England  to  hear  such  a  declara- 
tion from  a  Minister  of  England,  that  he 
could  not  raise  further  supplies  by  the 
common  means  of  taxation  in  this  coun- 
try, for  all  that  could  be  procured  from 
these  sources  had  been  already   raised; 
and  that  therefore,  it  became  necessary 
to  resort  to  direct  taxation.  And  how  had 
this  been  resorted  to,  after  what  had  taken 
place  in  this  country,  and  which  must  be 
known   to  every   one?     Was  the    great 
growth  of  capital  that  had  taken  place 
within  these  last  few  years  to  be  entirely 


overlooked.      Was    it   to    be    forgotten 
that  they   had  repealed  40,000,000/.  of 
taxes   since    1815;   and   were   they  now 
to  be  told  that  there  were  no  means  of 
restoring  public  credit  but  by  resorting  to 
a  Property-tax  ?    There  was,  he  asserted, 
no  ground  for  believing  that  the  statement 
that  be  had  alluded  to  could  at  all  justify 
the  resorting  to  such  a  step.  But  it  should 
also  be  recollected  that  the  circumstances 
which   led  to  our  financial    deficiencies 
arose  from  causes  with  which,  he  was  sure, 
that  neither  their  Lordships  nor  the  coun- 
try would  quarrel.      He  would  quote,  as 
clearly  as  he  could,  the  details  which  in- 
volved a  matter  of  figures — he  was  aware 
that  it  might  be  tedious,  but,  as  he  was 
dealing  with  the  credit  of  the  country,  he 
trusted  that  the  House  would  give  him  its 
attention.      He  considered  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  every  Member  of  their  Lordships* 
House  to  state  fairly  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and,  in  doing  so,  he  thought  that  he  could 
show  that  we  were  in  a  situation  to  meet 
our  difficulties  with  a  light  heart.      If  he 
could  succeed  in  making  out  this  case,  he 
was  sure  that  their  Lordships  would  not 
think   that  he-  had  occupied  too  much  of 
their  time.      During  the  interval  of  time 
which  he  had  referred  to  a  few  months 
ago,  several  mighty  financial  operations 
were  undertaken,  and  when  they  talked  of 
a  deficiency  in  their  finances,  they  should 
recollect  that  it  was  not  altogether  attribu- 
table to  the  falling  off  in  the  revenue,  or 
to  the  increase  of  our  expenditure.      He 
asserted  that  the  income  of  this  country 
had  not  fallen  off,  but  had  sustained  itself. 
Taking,  then,  the  period  which    he   had 
previously  alluded  to,  namely,  from  1831 
to  1841,  it  would  be  found  that  the  in- 
come of  the  country  had  sustained  itself, 
although    there    undoubtedly   had    been 
some  increase  of  expenditure.      It  should 
be  remembered,    in  the  first  place,  that 
during  this  period  they  had  added  to  the 
national  debt  not  less  than  20.000,000/. 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  curse 
of  slavery  in  our  colonies.  You  had  added 
by  this  means  a  sum  which  was  more  than 
the  amount  of  the  deficiency.    By  another 
financial  operation    also,  with  which  his 
noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Ripon)  was  per- 
fectly conversant,  but  which  might  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  other  noble  Lords, 
an  addition  had  been  made  to  our  expen- 
diture.     During  the  period,  then,  which 
he  had  just  mentioned,  there  had  been  a 
gradual  and  increasing  change  of  the  per- 


FUNDED  AND  UNFUNDED 
VERTING  TERMINABLE 
ANNUITIES. 


DEBT^      AND     CON* 
INTO      PERPETUAL 


COMPARATIVE  STATE  OP  DEBT  IN  1828, 

1831,  1841 


Fanded 
Unredeemed 

Annuitiei. 

Total  Charge 

Unredeemed 

Debt. 

JamuryS,  1828.... 

777,476,000 

2,610,000 

^,389,000 

1831  .... 
1841  .... 

757,486,000 
766,371,000 

9^)00,000 

3,«97,OOi) 
4,114,000 

«7 ,674,000 
28,556,000 

EscecMof  1841  •... 

817,000 

872,000 

r  £631,000  Intereit. 
The  same  account,  lezclading  )    ioi,000  Long  Annalty. 

Slave  Loan £20,000,000) — 

C  £7  32.000 


MbJaonry,  1828.. 

777,476,000 

2,610.000 

28,889,000 

1831.. 
1841.. 

757,4m6/)00 
746,200/)00 

3,297,000 
4,012,000 

27,674,000 
27,816,000 

11,000,000 
leat. 

1,285,000 
more. 

142,000 
more. 

1828.. 
1831.. 

1841.. 


1841.. 


850,325,000 
838,549,000 

837,521,000 


815,9fy7,000 


1,028,000 


Increased  charge  £29f000 


Diminotion    from } 
1831  to  1841      5 

After  providing  for  slave  loan  of  £20,000,000. 


(inclodiug 
slave  loan) 


(exclading 
slave  loan) 


28,209,000 
26,880,000 

^64^,000 
26,223,000 
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roanent  debt  into  terminable  annuities. 
This  he  considered  a  sensible  and  most 
just  mode  of  reducing  the  burden  of  our 
debt.  This  system  had  gone  on  increasing 
from  year  to  year  to  the  present  time ;  but 
just  as  much  as  it  had  gone  on  increasing, 
it  held  out  the  prospect  of  an  ultimate 
falling  off.  Compare  the  state  of  the  debt 
in  1831  and  1841,  and  it  would  be  found 
that  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the 
charge,  in  consequence  of  the  transference 
of  permanent  into  terminable  annuities,  to 
no  less  an  amount  than  782,000/.  a  year. 
Could  this  charge  be  put  down  under  the 
head  of  a  financial  deficiency,  when  the 
charge  was  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
sorting to  the  safest  and  best  means  of 
reducing  the  national  debt?  He  had 
mentioned  this  additional  charge,  exclu- 
ding the  loan  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  only  taking  into  account  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  present  debt  into  life  annuities. 
But  over  and  above  all  this  charge  there 
had,  taking  the  average  of  years  from  1828 
to  1831,  been  an  annual  surplus  of 
142,000/.  The  following,  he  believed, 
would  be  a  tolerably  accurate  account  of 
the  state  of  our  debt,  regarding  it  in  the 
which  light  he  bad  just  pointed  out : — 


This,  he  thought  was  a  species  of  ex- 
pense of  wbich  the  country  had  no  right 
to  complain.  Undoubtedly  the  slave-loan 
must  be  considered  a  charge,  but  the 
other,  if  additional  charge  it  could  be 
called,  was  one  which  must  end  in  the 
diminution  of  the  amount  of  the  debt.  If 
his  noble  Friend  would  call  for  the  returns 
of  the  terminable  annuities  that  would  fall 
in  between  this  time  and  1860,  he  would 
see  what  a  great  falling  off  in  the  amount 
of  charge  would  take  place  at  that  time. 
At  present  the  state  of  the  matter,  as  com- 
pared with  1831,  was  as  follows  : — 

PERPETUAL   AND   TERMINABLE   ANNUITIES 

COMPARED. 

1831— Terminable  annuities. . .  .£3,297,000 
Equivalent  in  perpetual  1     ^882.000 
annuities J       *       ' 

Excess  of  annual  charge.  £1,415,000 


1841 — Terminable  annuities. . . .  £4,1 14,000 

Equivalent  in perpeluall    17,0,000 
annuities J      *      * 


Excess  of  annual  charge.  £2,404,000 


Excess  of  annual  charge  in  1831  £1,415,000 
Excess  of  annual  charge  in  1841    2,404,000 


Account,  converUi^  Terminable  into  Perpetaal 
AnnniUet,  and  excloding  Slave  Loan. 


JaanuyS,  1828.... 

828^)00,000 

27,365,000 

Jawtry  5, 18S1.... 
SmvuryS,  1841.... 

811,000,000 
793,000,000 

«6,e58,000 
S5.464.000 

Annaal 
Charge.. 
Annoal 
Charge .. 

DiirfBOtloii  in  tStl 
below  18S1  ..•••• 

PtadoMloo  io  18«1 
MowlSSS 

ISjOOOiOOO 
SQfiOQfiOO 

794,000 
1,901,000 

lucreased  annual  charge  in  1841.  .£909,000 

In  addition  to  this  there  had  also  been 
a  great  reduction  in  the  unfunded  debt. 
He  had  to  apologize  to  the  House  for 
troubling  it  with  these  details,  but,  in 
taking  into  account  the  amount  of  the 
deficiency,  as  it  was  called,  it  was  neces- 
sary  to  do  so,  to  show  that  this  financial 
deficiency  was  not  so  great  as  it  had  been 
described.  He  roust  now  proceed  to  refer 
to  the  savings'  banks,  because  his  noble 
Friend  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House, 
in  the  observations  which  he  had  made  on 
the  subject,  altogether  misapprehended 
the  matter.  On  a  former  occasion  when 
this  subject  was  under  discussion  he  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  debate  ^  b\i\.  Vv^^^vW 
now  endeavoui  lo  ^>l^\^\ii  "wV^vW^  v^^^ 
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place  in  the  financial  arrangement  which 
had  been  so  much  adverted  to.  The  acts 
of  Parliament  respecting  savings'  banks 
expressly  provided  with  respect  to  the 
deposits  and  interest,  and  as  to  the  mode 
ill  which  they  should  be  invested.  The 
funds  from  the  savings*  banks  might  be  in- 
vested, at  the  pleasure  of  the  commission- 
erSy  either  in  the  funded  or  the  unfunded 
debt.  The  commissioners  also  had  power 
under  the  recent  act  to  direct  that  the 
money  belonging  to  savings'  banks,  in- 
vested in  Exchequer-bills,  might  be  funded 
in  stock.  The  clauses  of  the  two  acts 
were  as  follows  : — 

'<  Savings'  Banks,  act  9,  Geo.  4th,  c.  02, 
sec.  15.  The  said  commissioners  of  the  na- 
tional debt  shall  cause  all  ihe  monies  paid  into 
the  Bank:)  of  England  and  Ireland  to  be  in- 
vested from  time  to  time  in  the  purchase  of 
bank  annuities,  or  Exchequer-hills;  and  the 
interest  which  shall  arise  from  time  to  time, 
and  become  due  thereon,  shall  in  like  manner 
be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  Government 
annuities,  or  Exchequer-bills.  Sec.  50.  The 
said  commissioners  are  empowered  to  lay  out 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  monies  standing 
in  their  names  m  the  purchase  of  Exchequer 
bills  held  by  the  Bank,  or  by  the  public  ;  and 
the  commissioners  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
for  any  such  sums  laid  out  by  tnem  in  Exche- 
quer-bills such  an  amount  of  3  per  cents,  con- 
sols, or  reduced,  as  the  same  sums  would  have 
produced  if  laid  out  at  the  quarterly  average 
price.  Sec.  51.  Certificate  of  Treasury;  52. 
Annuities  chargeable  ou  consolidated  fund ; 
53  Exchequer  bills  to  be  cancelled  ;  54.  Stock 
may  be  sold  for  purchase  of  Exchequer  bills. 
5  Vict.,  sess.  2,  c.  9,  sec.  1  :  And  whereas  a 
large  amount  of  the  Exchequer  bills  so  out- 
standing are  now  held  by  the  commissioners 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  on 
account  of  savings*  banks,  and  may  be  funded 
under  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  in  the 
9th  Geo.  4th,  c.  92,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
make  provisions  for  paying  off  the  same.*' 

This  was  a  power  which  could  not  be 
abused  ;  for,  independent  of  efficient 
checks,  a  return  stating  all  the  circum- 
stances of  each  transaction  of  this  kind 
was  laid  before  Parliament  every  Session. 
He  believed  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
state  of  the  debt  to  lead  to  alarm.  As  for 
the  alleged  10,000.000/.  deficiency,  it  was 
a  mere  bubble,  about  which,  at  the  same 
time,  much  had  been  and  much  might  be 
said  in  the  course  of  debate.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  he  had  shown  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  present  state  of  things 
which  called  for  this  extreme  measure ; 
and,  above  all,  that  it  was  not  the  only 

me99UTc  that  could  be  resorted  to,  to  sup- 


ply the  deficiency.  His  first  proposition 
was,  that  our  financial  situation  was  not 
quite  so  bad  as  it  had  been  represented ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  he  would  en* 
doavour  to  show  that  the  Income-tax  was 
not  quite  so  good  as  it  had  been  described 
by  his  noble  Friend.  Nothing,  in  his 
mind,  could  be  so  preposterous  as  to 
tax  men  in  equal  degree  who  received 
the  same  amount  of  annuity  from  a  term- 
minable  as  from  a  permanent  source. 
Again,  there  waa  a  portion  of  England 
where  large  farms  were  common.  For 
instance,  in  Northumberland,  where  the 
farms  were  of  great  size,  and  where 
they  would  be  taxed ;  but  these  in  many 
parts  of  England  would  entirely  escape. 
Would  not  one  of  the  operations  of  this 
tax  then  be,  to  lead  to  the  divisions  of 
these  large  farms  with  the  view  to  avoid 
taxation,  and  thus  drive  capital  into  chan- 
nels where  it  would  not  otherwise  flow  ? 
Was  it  an  immaterial  matter,  he  would 
ask,  to  interfere  in  this  way  with  such  an 
important  class  as  the  tenantry  of  this 
country.  It  might  appear  very  para- 
doxical, but  he  felt  in  these  evils  some 
consolation,  for  from  the  existence  of  these 
evils,  he  derived  the  best  hopes  of  getting 
rid  of  the  tax  altogether.  He  recollected 
his  late  noble  Friend,  Lord  Congleton, 
often  used  to  say,  that  when  a  law  was 
brought  forward  to  interfere  with  the  pub- 
lic liberty,  he  would  rather  have  it  above 
the  mark  than  below  it,  for  if  it  interfered 
with  constitutional  rights^  the  sooner  they 
were  likely  to  get  rid  of  it.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  after  a  short  experience, 
the  injustice,  the  absurdity,  and  all  the 
other  faults  of  the  Income-tax  would  ope- 
rate as  so  many  inducements  to  make  it 
go  to  the  place  where  all  bad  laws  ulti- 
mately went.  This  was  a  measure  that 
should  only  be  resorted  to  at  a  period  of 
national  conflict,  when  the  enemies  were 
at  our  gates,  or  what  was  much  better — as 
the  noble  Duke  welt  knew  wat  the  better 
way  to  carry  on  war — when  we  went  to 
attack  the  enemy  at  his  own  gates.  The 
noble  Lord  had  made  some  allusions  to 
the  want  of  opposition  to  the  tax,  but  he 
would  tell  the  noble  Lord  that  be  might 
depend  upon  it  that  it  was  not  quite  so 
unpopular  as  it  was  likely  to  be  when  per* 
sons  were  called  upon  to  pay  it.  Having 
excepted,  as  he  had  shown,  a  large  por* 
tioo  of  the  population  from  the  payment 
of  the  tax,  it  was  supposed  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  oppoaitioa  9f  the  tax  would  b« 
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got  rid  of.  It  was  asserted  by  persons 
cooDected  with  the  Chartists  out  of  doors, 
that  the  object  of  the  Legislature  should 
be  to  make  the  wealthy  contribute  in  all 
cases  to  the  exigencies  of  the  State.  Now 
he  recollected  in  the  House  of  CommonSi 
a  few  years  ago,  a  gentleman  well  known, 
who  was  supposed  to  represent  these  ex* 
treme  opinions--he  meant  the  late  Mr. 
Hunt.  That  gentleman  said  one  sentence 
which  completely  dispelled  this  fallacy. 
He  said,  that  to  raise  millions,  you  must 
tax  millions.  The  present  bill,  however, 
was  to  tax  the  few,  and  was  to  relieve  the 
millions.  His  noble  Friend  opposite,  who 
was  a  Member  of  Lord  Grey's  Govern- 
ment, must  recollect  the  difficulties  they 
had  to  contend  with  at  that  period  with 
respect  to  some  direct  taxes.  The  argu- 
ment of  the  noble  Duke  went  to  the  ex- 
tent of  saying,  that  if  there  was  any  sur- 
plus from  this  tax,  it  might  be  devoted  to 
the  removal  of  taxes  which  were  unpopu- 
lar. He  would  askj  whether  public  credit 
should  be  allowed  to  act  on  this  point. 
He  objected,  above  all,  to  the  moral  effect 
of  this  tax.  If  all  other  objections  were 
obviated,  the  frauds  and  evasions  which  it 
gave  rise  to,  must  make  it  a  most  objec- 
tionaUe  impost.  It  would  operate  as  a 
bounty  in  many  instances  to  the  commis- 
sion of  frauds,  and  it  would  hold  out  a 
premium  to  men  to  act  against  their  con- 
sciences. On  this  point,  he  would  appeal 
to  a  work  written  by  a  valuable  public 
servant,  he  meant  the  late  Mr.  Lowry,  the 
former  comptroller  of  the  property-tax. 
That  gentleman  stated,  that  the  frauds 
and  evasions  in  that  tax  under  the  head 
of  lands  and  houses,  amounted  to  one- 
seventh.  This  was  a  most  important  item, 
for  it  was  not  possible  to  conceal  either 
lands  or  houses,  and  the  evasions  there 
could  only  take  place  on  the  value,  and 
not  on  the  substance.  He  now  came  to 
another  description  of  property,  he  alluded 
to  the  public  funds.  They  had  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Bank  in  getting  their  re- 
turns before  it  paid  dividends,  but  still 
Mr.  Lowry  showed,  that  the  evasions 
made  amounted  to  from  4  ^^  l-5ib. 
With  respect  to  the  class  of  profits  and 
professions,  he  should  like  to  know  how 
they  could  get  an  accurate  return  of  them. 
The  deductions  under  this  head  must  ne- 
cessarily be  enormous,  and  the  gentleman 
be  had  alluded  to  put  the  evasions  down 
as  one  half.  By  the  return  of  the  receipts 
under  the  property-tax,  from   1803   to 


1814,  it  appeared^  that  in  the  first  year, 
the  amount  assessed  was  75  3-5ths  mil- 
lions, and  in  the  last  year,  1814,  not  less 
than  1324  millions.  Fraud,  to  a  great 
extent,  was  found  in  all  these  returns,  and 
that  showed  their  Lordships  that  the  tax 
brought  forward  by  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment as  a  means  of  preserving  the  credit 
of  the  country  would  do  more  to  destroy 
the  public  character  and  the  public  faith 
than  any  other  measure  which  could  be 
suggested.  When  the  property- tax  was 
proposed,  at  a  former  period,  there  was  a 
war  and  a  depreciated  currency,  which 
gfave  some  degree  of  prosperity  to  trade, 
but  now  this  was  not  so,  and  such  a  tax 
would  be  doubly  mischievous.  It  was 
said,  that  it  was  a  tax  which  affected  the 
holder  of  property,  whether  he  remained 
in  this  country  or  went  abroad  ;  but  what 
if  he  took  his  property  with  him  ?  Did  it 
not  afford  him  a  premium  for  doing  that, 
and  making  the  most  he  could  of  his  wealth 
in  another  land.  When  the  Income-tax 
was  formerly  imposed,  there  was  a  depre- 
ciating currency  and  war,  which  increased 
consumption,  and  produced  prosperity  in 
some  degree ;  this  was  not  now  the  case. 
They  were  driving  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  wedge.  Formerly,  the  capitalist  could 
not  escape  the  tax ;  now,  he  might  go 
away  and  take  his  property  with  him. 
Formerly,  there  was  no  public  credit  in 
other  countries,  nor  any  manufacturing 
prosperity.  It  was  not  so  now.  If  they 
took  the  manufacture  of  stockings,  for  in- 
stance, at  Nottingham  and  its  vicinity  ; 
that  was  a  branch  of  manufacture  in  which 
foreign  competition  was  great,  and  the 
stocking  manufacturers  of  Saxony  were 
running  us  very  close.  What  would  be 
the  effect  of  this  tax  on  the  stocking  ma- 
nufacturer of  Nottingham?  The  effect 
would  be,  that  he  would  carry  his  capital 
abroad,  and  establish  manufactories  there. 
It  was  assumed  that  the  Income-tax  was 
a  good  remedy  for  the  existing  deficiency, 
but  he  thought  that  so  far  from  there  being 
a  surplus  revenue  derived  from  this  source 
of  taxation,  he  should  be  able  to  show  that 
there  would  be  an  actual  deficit.  The 
budget  imposed  a  Property -tax — it  called 
Hercules  forth  to  put  his  arm  to  the  wag- 
gon, and  did  not  get  it  out  of  the  rut  after 
all.  Their  Lordships  knew  that  by  the 
last  estimates  which  had  been  laid  before 
Parliament,  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue 
I  was  3,000,000/.  To  meet  this  d^ac\v\.V\^\^ 

[was  the  lucomt*Ux., \>\^  xi^'n  ^^^  ^>^v^^ 
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and  the  new  arrangements  with  regard  to 
Ireland.     He    believed    that  from    Irish 
spirits  not  one  6d.  could  be  expected  to 
be  raised,    The  Government  had  proposed 
to  take  a  duty  of  4s.  per  ton  upon  coal 
exported,  and  this  it  was  expected  would 
produce 200,000/.    That  calculation  show- 
ed an  expectation   that    there  would  be 
1,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually  exported. 
The  present  amount  of  exports  exceeded 
1,500,000,  and  the  amount  was,  therefore, 
expected   to    be    reduced    by  one-third. 
The  loss  of  freight  and  other  expenses 
upon    this    reduced    exportation    would 
amount  to  450,000/. ;  so  that  there  would 
be  a  loss  of  revenue  arising  upon  this  sum, 
both  in  respect  of  the  coal  owner  and  the 
shipper,  which  would  go  far  to  show  an 
absolute  deficit   on   this  item.    Taking, 
therefore,   the  returns  from  Irish   spirits 
and  from  coal  as  amounting  to  nothing, 
the  account  would  then  stand,  that  the 
sum  which  might  be  expected  to  be  real- 
ised from  the  Income-tax  was  3,700,000/., 
and  from  Irish   stamp  duties  160,000/., 
making  a  total  of  3,860,000/.  The  amount 
of  duties  to  be  repealed  was  1,210,000/., 
and  deducting  this  from  the  net  income, 
the  result  was  only  2,650,000/.     The  de- 
ficit, however,  was  3,000,000/.,  and  thus 
there  was  an  actual  deficiency  in  the  re- 
venue raised  by  this  extraordinary  tax  of 
350,000/.    With  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  tax  itself,  he  thought  that  the  Govern- 
ment had   acted  rightly  with  a  view  to 
their  own  popularity,  but  looking  at  the 
interests  of  the  country,  to  the  protection 
of  industry,  bethought  that  the  volunteer 
budget  of  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Stanhope) 
who  had   suggested  the  re-imposition  of 
assessed  taxes,   would  have   been   more 
likely  to  produce  satisfactory  results.     To 
what,  he  asked,  was  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try to  be  attributed?     The  public  revenue 
had  increased,  no  doubt,  but  not  in  the 
proportion  which  the  country  had  a  right 
to  expect.     If  any  one  looked  to  the  ques- 
tion dispassionately  and  calmly,  he  might 
trace  the  distress  of  the  country  to  two 
great  causes.     One  was  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  our  foreign  trade  by  reason  of  the 
state  of  America ;  and  he  believed  that  if 
they    turned   to  their  Customs'   returns, 
they  would  find  that  the  main  deficiency 
was  altogether  connected  with  the  produce 
of  America;  and  he  believed  in  his  con- 
science that  the  whole  of  the  diflBcuhies 
which   had   proceeded  from  this   source 
would  have  been  averted,  if  means  had 


been  taken  by  which  the  raw  agricultural 
produce  of  that  country  might  have  been 
received  in  payment.  But  beyond  this 
was  another  infinitely  greater  cause  of 
distress — the  diminished  power  of  con- 
sumption in  the  people  of  this  country. 
Even  if  they  gave  up  all  other  causes,  they 
would  have  no  diflBculty  in  seeing  that  it 
was  the  diminished  power  of  consuming 
exciseable  commodities  at  home  which  had 
led  to  a  great  deal  of  the  loss  of  income. 
There  was  a  calculation  published  which 
had  been  made  upon  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Lloyd,  and  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
report  of  the  commissioners  on  the  hand- 
loom  weavers,  which  showed  the  prices 
paid  in  1835,  1839,  1840,  and  1841,  for 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  It  was  as  fol  • 
lows : — 

«  1835—  qrs.  t.  £ 

Wheat  12,000,000  at  40  . .  24,000,000 
Oats  .  3,000,000  ,»  22  . .  3,300,000 
Barley    9,000,000  „  30  ..  13,500,000 

40,800,000 
"  1839, 1840,  1841— 

Wheat  12,000,000  „  58  ..  40,800,000 
Oats  .  3,000,000  „  25  ..  3,750,000 
Barley    9,000,000  „  37  . .  16,650,000 

61,200,000 
"  Excess  of  cost.  .£20,400,000." 

What  was  the  effect  of  drawing 
20,000,000/.  from  other  sources,  and 
spending  it  in  this  article  of  consumption? 
It  was  to  diminish  the  revenue  and  the 
trade  of  the  country,  and  to  cramp  and 
fetter  our  manufactures.  He  would  take 
also  a  comparison  of  the  expenses  of  twelve 
families  in  Manchester  between  1836  and 
1841.  The  amount  of  income  which  they 
were  compelled  to  pay  in  1836  was  54 
per  cent.,  in  1841  it  was  89  per  cent. ; 
and  the  result  of  this  was,  that  they  had 
less  to  lay  out  in  exciseable  articles.  He 
would  not  further  trouble  their  Lordships 
upon  this  subject,  upon  which  their  Lord- 
ships had  already  extended  great  indul- 
gence to  him.  He  would  only  end  by 
saying,  that  he  could  assure  the  House 
that,  in  opposing  this  Income-tax,  he  had 
done  so  precisely  upon  the  same  principle 
on  which  he  had  opposed  it  when  he  had 
had  the  honour  of  being  a  Minister  himself, 
and  on  no  other  principle  whatever.  He 
should  oppose  it  under  all  circumstances, 
as  being  an  unwise,  an  unjust,,  and  in- 
eflBcient  measure. 

The  Earl  of  R^POf^  was  very  ready  to  do 
jastice  to  the  ability  with  wbioh  the  ootda 
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Lord  who  had  just  sat  down  had  stated 
his  views  of  this  measure,  but  he  thought 
that,  after  all,  the  question  in  reality  re- 
solved itself  into  the  very  point  on  which 
it  had  been  discussed  on  Friday  night. 
The  arguments  of  the  noble  Marquess,  of 
the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Stanhope),  and  of 
the  noble  Lord  who  last  spoke,  all  re- 
solved themselves  into  this:  that  there 
was  not  a  case  made  out  to  furnish  a 
ground  for  the  imposition  of  this  tax.  It 
was  not  disputed  that  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  things  a  Property- tax  must  be 
liable  to  very  grave  objection ;  he  had 
stated  so  the  other  evening.  He  had 
stated  that  it  was  only  to  be  justi- 
fied by  the  pressure  of  strong  necessity, 
and  he  had  then  proceeded  to  show  the 
grounds  on  which  the  affirmation  of  the 
ezistenceof  that  necessity  depended.  He 
coald  not  help  thinking  that  his  noble 
Friend  had  failed  to  show  that  no  such 
necessity  existed.  The  noble  Lord  had 
carefully  and  properly  avoided  volunteer- 
ing a  budget,  though  he  had  expressed  an 
opinion  in  favour  of  that  suggested  by  the 
noble  Earl  :  but  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  if  the  Government  adopted  that 
scheme  they  should  be  adopting  a  course 
liable  in  itself  to  very  grave  objections, 
and  liable  to  this  particular  objection,  that 
it  would  not  effect  the  purpose  which  was 
to  be  had  in  view.  What  if  Parliament 
should  re-impose  the  house-tax,  and  the 
duty  of  50  per  cent,  upon  horses  and  car- 
riages and  servants,  which  had  been  taken 
off  in  1823.  If  by  such  means  they  could 
be  sure  that  they  would  derive  the  sum 
which  they  wanted,  he  must  say  that  he 
thought  that  would  be  a  preferable  mode 
of  taxation.  But  the  amount  which  would 
be  obtained,  according  to  the  calculations 
when  these  taxes  were  last  paid,  would  not 
produce  anything  like  the  sum  required. 
By  the  house*tax,  as  it  stood  in  1833, 
they  would  gain  about  1,200,000/;  and 
by  the  taxes  on  horses,  carriages,  and 
servants,  which  had  been  removed  in 
1823,  they  would  not  obtain  more  than 
500,000/.  or  600,000/.,  assuming  that  the 
re-imposition  of  a  much  larger  amount  of 
taxation  in  these  items  would  not  prevent 
the  employment  of  horses,  carriages,  and 
servants  to  a  considerable  extent.  But 
the  force  of  this  necessity  had  been  con- 
tested by  his  noble  Friend  who  had  last 
.spoken,  and  he  had  argued  that  if  every- 
thing had  been  left  alone,  all  would  have 
light.    He  did  aot,  for  bis  own  part| 


doubt  this  for  a  moment ;  he  did  not  at  all 
despair  of  the  powers  of  the  country.  But 
there  was  a  deficiency  now  actually  exist- 
ing which  must  be  met.  Everybody  rp« 
pudiated  the  idea  of  borrowing  money — of 
raising  funds  by  way  of  loan,  and  there 
was  no  other  alternative  but  that  the  Go« 
vernment  must  apply  itself  to  find  some 
source  of  revenue  from  which  they  could 
derive  sufficient  to  meet  their  necessities, 
A  great  part  of  the  speech  of  his  noble 
Friend  had  been  in  vindication,  although 
such  a  vindication  was  quite  uncalled  for, 
of  his  own  financial  administration ;  and 
he  had  striven  to  show  that  no  acts  of  his 
had  called  for  this  bill.  He  had  alluded 
to  the  great  addition  to  the  debt  of  the 
country  occasioned  by  the  expenditure  of 
20,000,000/.  in  purchasing  the  freedom 
of  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  and  he  had 
said  that  he  had  not  attended  sufficiently 
to  the  progress  of  the  revenue.  He  cer- 
tainly thought  that  he  had  given  it  full 
attention,  and  he  had  stated  to  the  House 
that  the  deficiency  was  not,  in  fact,  occa- 
sioned by  the  diminution  of  the  revenue, 
because  the  revenue  had  increased,  but  by 
the  great  increase,  within  the  last  seven 
years,  of  the  expenditure  of  the  country, 
in  respect  of  that  portion  of  our  expendi- 
ture over  which  Parliament  exercised  an 
annual  control — he  meant  the  naval  and 
military  service  of  the  country.  And  he 
had  shown  that  on  this  item  alone  the 
increase  between  the  first  year,  where  the 
gradually  growing  deficiency  in  the  re- 
venue had  commenced,  and  the  present 
year,  had  been  no  less  than  3,500,000/. 
Why,  if  this  were  so,  this  did  constitute  a 
case,  which  in  the  first  of  these  years  no 
one  had  contemplated,  but  which  had  now 
assumed  the  character  of  a  permanent 
deficit:  and  until  they  could  show  that 
the  cases  of  deficit  would  be  diminished, 
they  could  not  calculate  with  any  cer- 
tainty upon  the  deficit  itself  being  re- 
moved. If  they  re-imposed  these  taxes 
upon  articles,  and,  upon  the  duties  on  Cus- 
toms and  Excise,  they  would,  he  thought, 
be  overturning  the  great  principle  of  com- 
mercial and  fiscal  relief,  which  had  been 
the  object  of  the  Government  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  That  would  not  be  a 
wise  course  to  adopt :  it  would  be  much 
safer  to  view  the  inconvenience,  the  odium 
of  this  bill — of  remedying  the  existing 
difficulties  by  the  adoption  of  the  means 
which  were  proposed  b^  \.Vi\%  isi«,'^>\x^>^^'^ 

by  all  at  onc^  u^«aUVn^  «H^rjx>K^*^'«\^^ 
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ihey  had  been  endeavouring  to  do  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  spring  of  manu- 
facturing prosperity.  The  prosperity  of 
the  revenue  depended  upon  giving  as 
much  relief  in  that  quarter  as  was  possible. 
The  noble  Marquess  had  suggesteid  that  a 
new  light  seemed  to  have  broken  in  upon 
the  Government  on  this  question ;  but  he 
could  only  say,  for  his  part,  that  he  had 
always  eKpressed  and  endeavoured  to  act 
upon  a  principle  in  favour  of  what  was 
called  fVee-trade ;  and  though  he  was  not 
prepared  to  give  up  the  principle  of  free- 
trade««and  he  knew  no  one  who  was  pre- 
pared to  give  it  up  altogether— he  had 
always  thought  it  necessary  to  reduce  the 
whole  system  of  the  fiscal  duties  of  the 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
a  more  active  communication  with  other 
parts  of  the  world.  He  did  not  believe 
that  the  commercial  and  mercantile  world 
entertained  an  opinion  adverse  to  the 
tariff.  He  had  heard  many  persons  say 
that  they  believed  that  it  would  be  one  of 
the  most  useful  measures  which  could  be 
devised,  and  he  thought  that  the  noble 
Marquess  had  treated  the  measure  in  a 
way  which  it  did  not  deserve.  When  that 
measure  came  up  from  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  he  thought  that  he  should  be 
able  to  show  that  it  rested  upon  a  sound 
position,  such  as  should  regulate  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country. 

Their  Lordships  divided  on  the  question 
that  the  word  **  now"  stand  part  of  the 
motion  : — Contents  99;  Not-Gontents  28 : 
—Majority  71. 
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FOR. 

Marquis  of  Huntley 

Marquess  of  Bute 
Marquess  of  Elv 
Earl  of  Kinnoul 
Earl  Cornwall  is 
Earl  of  Mountcashell 
Earl  of  Clare 
Earl  of  Wilton 
Earl  of  Clancarty 
Bishop  of  Londoa 
LofdMndas 


AGAINST, 

Lord  Stanley  of  Al- 

derley 
Lord  De  Freyne 
Duke  of  Hamilton 
Lord  Lovat 
Lord  Sherborne 
Lord  Bateroan 
Duke  of  Devonshire 
Lord  Foley 

Marquess  of  Headfort 
Lord  Dinorben 
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FOR. 


Lord  Braybrooke 
Lord  Wynford 

Lord  de  L*Isle 


AGAINST. 


Earl  Fitzhardingc 
Lord  Talbot  of  Mala- 

hide 
Earl  of  Belfast 


Bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 
Their  Lordships  adjourned. 

Thefollonnng  Protests  were  entered. 

Dissentient— L  Because  this  bill,  though 
entitled  ••  Property-Ux,"  is  in  truth  a  tax  on 
income ;  and  I  consider  any  tax  on  income  ob» 
jectionable,  as  beings—- 

I .  Unjust,  inasmuch  as  it  taxes  to  the  same 
amount  ^ual  yearly  incomes  of  really  unequal 
Talue. 

9.  Inquisitorial,  and  necessarily  requiring 
for  its  due  collection  such  scrutiny  into  the 
aftirs  of  individuals  as  is  abhorrent  from  the 
feelings  of  Englishmen  in  all  cases,  and  in 
nany,  especially  in  those  of  persons  concerned 
in  trade,  inconTenienii  and  highly  injurious. 

3.  Demoralizing,  because  in  divers  cases  it 
requires  the  oaths  of  parties  to  be  made  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  their  pecuniary  interests,  and 
holds  out  temptation  to  perjury  and  fraud, 

4.  Impolitic,  as  forcibly  diverting  a  portion 
of  the  profits  of  trade  from  productive,  to  the 
support  of  unproductive  labour;  and 

5.  Because  I  believe  that  the  allegation  that 
a  tax  on  income  affects  the  rich  only,  and  not 
the  poor,  is  altogether  erroneous;  and  that 
every  tax  falls,  sooner  or  later*  on  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  people,  and  none  more  imme- 
diately than  a  direct  tax  imposed  on  the  in- 
comes of  the  employers  of  labour. 

II.  Because  several  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  appear  to  me  absurd  and  unnecessarily  un- 
just and  impolitic, 

1.  Bv  this  bill,  while  all  the  incomes  enu- 
merated in  the  schedules  A,  C,  D,  and  E, 
though  of  greatly  varying  value,  are  assessed 
at  7A.  in  the  pound,  incomes  arising  from  the 
oocQpation  of  lands  are  assessed  in  schedule 
B  only  at  S)d.,  and  in  some  cases  at  2irf.,  in 
the  ponnd.  The  grounds  of  this  distinction 
have  not  been  explained ;  but  the  consequence 
must  necessarily  be,  that  it  gives  an  undue  ad- 
vantage to  capital  employed  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  tends  to  raise  to  an  unnatural 
level  the  rent  paid  for  the  occupation  and  use 
of  land. 

2.  Tlie  profits  of  tenants,  occupiers  of  land, 
are  measured  by  the  rent  due  to  the  respective 
landlords — a  test,  as  it  appears  to  me,  assumed 
capriciously  without  any  assignable  reason, 
and  the  consequence  of  which  must  be,  first— 
that  a  tenant,  who  pays  a  low  and  inadequate 
rent,  will  have  the  further  benefit  of  being  as- 
sessed at  a  low  rent  on  his  income,  while  the 
tenant  oppressed  by  a  high  rent  will  have  to 
bear  the  additional  burden  of  a  heavy  tax; 
and  secondly,  that  in  cases  where  long  leases 
of  lands  have  been  granted  at  low  rents,  in 
consideration  of  capital  expended  on  perma- 
nent improvements,  the  landlord  will  be  as- 

*  «o  an  iBQome  wMch  be  does  not  rem 


ceive,  and  the  tenant  deprived  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  re{)lace  his  capital :  the  tendency  of 
this  provision  is,  to  prevent  the  outlay  of 
capital  oD  permanent  agricultural  improve- 
ments. 

3.  Traders  are  required  to  return  their  in- 
comes on  the  average  of  their  profits  for  the 
three  last  years,  so  that  the  man  whose  busi- 
ness is  declining,  will  have,  in  aggravation  of 
his  losses,  to  pay  more  than  his  due  proportion 
of  the  tax;  but  he  whose  business  is  thriving 
will  have  the  further  advantage  of  paying  less 
than  bis  proper  share. 

4.  In  this  bill  I  find  no  provisions  by  which 
a  man  who  is  possessed  or  property,  and  who 
is  also  engaged  in  trade,  may  deduct  the 
losses  (if  any  should  occur)  accruing  in  the  one 
case  from  the  income  arising  in  the  other ;  so 
that  he  may  be,  in  the  balance  of  the  whole,  a 
loser,  and  yet  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  tax  on 
income,  thouffh  he  has  none. 

5.  By  the  third  rule  of  the  first  case  of  the 
rules  for  ascertaining  the  duties  contained  in 
the  schedule  (D),  it  is  expressly  enacted  that, 
"  in  estimating  the  balance  of  profits  and  gains 
chargeable  under  schedule  (D),  or  fbr  the  pur- 
pose of  assessing  the  duty  thereon/'  no  allow- 
ance or  deduction  shall  be  made  for,  inter  aha^ 
any  "  sum  employed,  or  intended  to  be  em- 
ployed, as  capital  in  such  trade,  manufacture, 
adventure,  or  concern,"  or  **  for  any  capital 
employed  in  improvement  of  premises  occu- 
pied for  the  purposes  of  such  trade,"  &c.  Thus 
the  provisions  of  this  act  are  directly  calcu- 
lated, and  seem  studiously  drawn  up,  to  pre- 
vent any  increase  of  trade  or  manufacture, 
either  by  extending  the  operations  of  the  one, 
or  by  improvement  in  machinery  and  mode  of 
carrying  on  the  other. 

6.  This  being  a  tax  upon  income,  and  not 
upon  the  public  debt,  I  hold  it  to  be  equally 
unjust  and  impolitic  to  withhold  from  fo- 
reigners  such  portions  of  the  interest  of  that 
debt  as  is  due  to  them  by  this  country,  and  for 
the  full  payment  of  which  the  faith  of  Parlia- 
ment is  pledged.  In  the  case  of  British  sub- 
jects the  Legislature  has  the  power  to  tax 
their  incomes,  firom  whatever  source  arising, 
and  thus  when  those  incomes  are  derived  in 
the  whole  or  in  part  from  the  interest  of  the 
public  debt,  it  has  a  right  to  claim  a  portion  of 
that  interest.  But  to  withhold  firom  foreigners, 
whose  incomes  are  beyond  the  control  of  the 
British  Legislature,  a  portion  of  the  interest 
dup  for  money  actually  lent  by  them  to  this 
country  on  the  faith  of  Parliament,  appears  to 
me  an  act  of  sheer  dishonesty.  The  impolicy 
of  such  a  proceeding  appears  to  me  equally 
great  whether  I  consider  the  alarm  which  it 
may  cause  in  the  mind  of  the  foreign  fund-* 
holder,  lest  on  some  future  occasion  of  pres- 
sing difficulty  the  whole  may  be  confiscated, 
or  view  the  proceeding  as  an  example  to  other 
Governments  for  dealing  with,  and  appropri- 
ating to  themselves,  funds  belonging  to  Bri- 
tish subjects  in  their  handa. 

III.  BeGauielfeaxx\MtLtiaAkda\^\Susg^^ 
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Light  Sovereigni 
nhici)  it  is  alleged  that  the  ta 


IX  i>  impoted, 
will  be  agsravaled  by  it.  The  difficultiei  arii- 
iag,  all  believe  mainly,  if  col  wholly,  from 
Ihedepreued  itale  of  com  mem  and  manufac- 
luies,  which  has  now  pnxrailed  for  more  ihan 
four  years,  it  teems  to  follow,  as  a  mattei  ' 
courte,  thai  Ibe  beat  remedy  would  be  to 
move  the  biudens  which  press  most  severely 
upon  ihemi  Experience  sbuws  that  the  taking 
on  of  taxes  does  not  of  necessity  diminish  the 
revenue  by  the  amount  of  the  duties  repeated. 
And  there  are  many  taxes  which  weigh  very 
heavily  on  the  springs  of  industry,  more  espe- 
cially tha  dnty  on  the  importation  of  corn. 
Much,  therefore,  might,  I  think,  be  done  by 
relaxation  of  taxation  ;  much  alio  by  modifi- 
cation of  certain  differential  duliei  on  foreign 
and  colonial  produce,  which,  while  they  impose 
beivy  duties  on  the  (mnsumer,  in  no  degree 
benefit  the  public  revenue.  Bui  the  withering 
influence  of  this  lax  must  inccease  the  de- 
prenioD  of  alt  the  industrious  claMes,  and 
aggnivale  the  diflicuUies  oftlie  country. 

IV.  Because  I  see  reason  to  apprehend  that 
ihe  object  proposed  to  be  effected  by  this  bill 
will  not  be  obtained.  The  imposiLon  o(  the 
Income-lax  is  justified  on  the  ground  of  the 
necessity  of  raising,  with  certainty,  within  the 
year,  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  make  good 
the  existing  deficiency  of  the  revenue.  This 
tax  may  yield  tlie  estimated  sum,  but  it 
hardly  be  expected  that  there  will  noi  i 
compennliog,  and  probably  nearly  equal, 
falling  off  in  some  oiher  quarter,  to  that,  on 
Ihe  whole,  the  proposed  advantage  will  not  be 

V.  Because  Ibis  tax,  by  aggravatiug  the 
distress,  will  increase  the  causes  of  the  neces- 
fil;  now  urged  for  its  imposition,  and  its  con- 
IJDuance  and  re-enactment  at  Ihe  lime  il  is 
now  destined  to  expire  will  thus  be  rendered 
■till  more  necesiary.  (!ause  and  effect  will 
reciprocally  aci  on  each  other,  and  all  hope  of 
being  rid  of  this  impost,  and  of  seeing  the 
restoration  of  commercial  prosperity,  will  be 
lost,  and  the  first  fatal  step  will  liave  been 
taken  towards  perraaneolly  undermining  the 
resources  and  destroying  Ihe  wealth  and  power 
•f  the  country. 

RlDNOB, 
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2.  Because  an  Income-tax  may  oecasion  a 
very  considerable  curtailment  of  private  expen- 
diture, and  may  thus  extend  and  aggravate  the 


KlNMIBDAND 


DUNCIMTUN, 
Son  EB  HILL, 

CoSFoap, 
Campbell, 
Cloncvrhv, 


MOKTEAOLE  (of 

Brandon), 

And  for  all  the  reasons,  except  that  which 
relates  lo  foreigners  holding  stock. 

Dbkhan. 
Protett  against  the  Third  Reading  of  the 
Income-tax  SiU. 
Dissentient, 
I.  Because  an  Income-ta-i  is  justly  odious 
from  its   inquisiloiial   nature,  as  well  as  from 
the  inequality  of  its  pressure,  and  ought  not  lo 
be  imposed  except  in  a  case  of  great  emer- 
sm!y,n^  u  4ou  not  at  pnMQl  «xiit. 


present  distress,    which   has   arisen   Irom   t 
insufficient  employment  and  remuneration  of 

.3.  Because  an  Income-tax  oughl  lo  be  re- 
served as  a  resource  for  war  when  the  expen- 
diture is  unavoidably  such  as  could  ool  be 
otherwise  defrayed. 

4,  Because  an  Income-tax,  when  imposed 
in  order  lo  supply  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue, 
and  not  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  an  expensive 
war,  must  convey  to  foreign  powers  a  very 
unfavourable  and  injurious  impression  with 
renpect  to  the  sources  of  this  country. 

5.  Because  an  Income-tax  is  not  required 
by  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue,  for  which  a 
provision  might  have  been  made  by  imposing 
again  some  of  those  taxes,  the  repeal  of  which 
bad  occasioned  that  deficiency,  but  had  not 
afforded  the  relief  tiiat  was  expected. 

Stakhope- 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  June  21,  1842. 

'    Right  of  Votiif  (DuN 
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Compfliy  oC  th 
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Light  Sovekei 
Sic  G.  Cockbum  i 
queoce  of  what  had  been  stated  last  night 
ID  reference  lo  the  alleged  payment  of  the 
crew  of  the  Pique  in  light  Bovereigns,  he 
had  since  made  further  inquiriea  into  the 
matter,  and  had  found  that  every  sovereign 
that  was  sent  down  to  Portsmouth  lo  par 
)ff  the  Pique  was  previously  weighed,  and 
ascerUineil  to  be  full  weight.  Two  tbou- 
Mod  unraigu  win  trtatmitted  tt  lb* 
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same  time  for  the  payment  of  the  Pique's 
crew  aod  of  the  dockyard  men,  and  every 
one  of  these  sovereigns  were  first  proved 
to  be  full  weight.  At  Plymouth  there  had 
been  a  few  cases  in  which  sailors  had  been 
inadvertently  partly  paid  in  light  sove- 
reigns ;  but  io  every  instance,  on  the 
mistake  being  pointed  out,  the  de6cient 
sovereign  was  taken  back  and  a  full-weight 
coin  given. 


Silver  Coinage.]     Mr.  Forster^  in 
the  absence  of  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  de- 
sirous of  putting  a  que&tion  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Master  of  the  Mint, 
in  reference  to  the  subject  which  had  just 
been  adverted  to.      He  wished  to  know 
whether  any  measures  have  been  taken,  or 
whether  any  steps   are   in    progress,   for 
giving  the  public  an  increased  supply  of 
silver  coin.     He  had  been  informed   this 
rooming,  on  very  excellent  authority,  that 
the  Bank  coffers  were  nearly  drained  of 
silver  coin,  and  that  the  greatest  public 
inconvenience  was    to    be    apprehended 
from  this  scarcity.     He  certainly  thought 
that  before  the  late  proclamation  was  put 
forth,  adequate  provision  ought  to  have 
been   made   for  the    increased    demand 
which   was  sure  to  ensue  upon  such  a 
measure.     He  therefore  trusted  that  mea- 
sures were  in  progress  for  remedying  the 
evil. 

Mr.  Oladstone  had  also  heard  of  the 
inconvenience  which  had  arisen  in  refer- 
ence to  the  silver  currency,  but  he  had 
not  beard  that  it  was  likely  to  lead  to  any 
de6ciency  of  the  silver  coinage  itself. 
The  demand  for  silver  coin  might  be  owing 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  half-sovereigns 
having  suffered  much  more  in  point  of 
weight  than  the  sovereigns,  had  got  into 
much  greater  discredit,  so  that  very  many 
people  required  their  change  all  in  silver 
instead  of  in  half-sovereigns.  Means,  how- 
ever, were  being  taken  to  remedy  the  in- 
convenience. 

Dr.  Boioring  said,  that  the  answer  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  wns  not  quite 
satisfactory.  The  inquiry  of  his  hon.  l^Viend 
was,  whether  there  was  any  intention  of 
making  an  additional  issue  of  silver  coin  ? 
He  could  bear  evidence  to  its  great  scarc- 
ity. He  had  been  informed  that  very 
morning  by  his  own  bankers  that  there 
was  a  very  great  deficiency  of  silver. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said,  that  if  it  should  be 
iseertaioed  that  the  inconvenience  was 


really  owing  to  a  deficiency  in  the  silver 
coinage,  means  would  be  taken  to  remedy 
it ;  but  he  doubted  if  there  were  any  actual 
scarcity  of  silver ;  for  only  about  four 
weeks  since,  complaints  had  been  made  by 
the  bankers  of  a  surplus  of  silver  coin. 

Stade  Duties.]  Mr.  Hutt  begged  to 
remind  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  of  the  promise  which 
he  had  given  some  time  since,  that  he 
would  inform  him  of  the  result  of  the  mea- 
sures which  the  Government  had  adopted 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Stade  duties. 

Sir  R.  Peel  would  give  all  the  informa- 
tion in  his  power  on  the  subject  at  once. 
The  negociations  on  the  subject,  which 
had  been  pending  for  some  time,  were  not 
yet  concluded.  He  had,  within  the  last 
few  days,  had  an  interview  with  the  en* 
voy  of  the  Hanoverian  Government,  who 
stated  that  the  proposition  of  the  British 
Government  could  not  be  accepted  by  the 
Hanoverian  government.  He  was  not 
able  to  give  any  further  information  on  the 
subject. 


Captain  Warner's  Invention.]  Sir 
C.  Napier  wished  tq,  ask  what  steps  had 
been  taken  with  regard  to  Captain  War- 
ner's invention  ?  Captain  Warner  had, 
he  understood,  expressed  a  desire  that 
Lord  Hardwicke  and  Lord  Ingestrie  should 
be  appointed  on  the  commission  to  inves- 
tigate the  merits  of  his  invention,  and 
complained  that  Sir  Byam  Martin  and  Sir 
Howard  Douglas  had  demanded  of  him 
that  he  should  make  known  all  his  secrets, 
without  having  any  guarantee  given  to 
him  that  they  would  not  be  divulged. 
Captain  Warner  further  stated  that  Sir 
George  Murray  was  fully  cognizant  of  the 
secret,  and  that  he  (Captain  Warner)  was 
desirous  of  unbosoming  himself  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  and  that,  after  the 
merits  of  his  invention  should  have  been 
tested,  he  would  leave  the  question  of 
compensation  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet.  He  also  stated  that, 
if  a  three-decker  were  placed  before  him, 
he  could  destroy  it  immediately,  and  that 
he  could  destroy  vessels  at  six  miles'  dis- 
tance, and  was  ready  to  make  proof  of 
this.  He  therefore  thought  that  Govern- 
ment ought  to  ascertain  whether  Captain 
Warner  was  a  charlatan,  or  a  man  really 
possessed  of  the  destructive  powers  he 
claimed. 

Sir  R.  Peel  Nvaa  n«^  Wixt^  >Xv^  ^gbSX'WiX 
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Commodore  had    brought  forward    this 
tabject.     Since  the  last  mention  of  this 
subject  three  weeks  ago,  applications  had 
been  made  by  several  individuals  to  have 
personal  interviews  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  destructive  inventions,  which,  they 
stated,  were  entitled  to  the  utmost  consi- 
derstion  on  the  part  of  the  state.     He  did 
not  wish  to  say  anything:  in  disparagement 
of  Captain  Warner's  invention,  but   he 
would  give  his  own  version  of  his  transac. 
tions  with  Captain  Warner.   Shortly  after 
his  appointment  to  office,  he  had  a  private 
opportunity  of  seeino^  the  eitraordinary 
effects  produced  by  Captain  Warner's  in- 
▼tntion,  and    he  signified   that   he  was 
willing  in  the  regular  authorised  way  to 
have  experiments  made  with  the  discovery ; 
that  he  thought,  however,  it  rested  either 
with  the  Admiralty  or  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance  to  judge  of  the  invention,  for  that 
he  himself  was  wholly  incompetent  to  form 
a  judgment  upon  it;  that  he  must  remit  to 
the  heads  of  those  departments  the  charge 
of  instituting  experiments  of  this  kind. 
He,  therefore,  wrote  to  Sir  George  Mur- 
ray, the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance, 
to  request  him  to  name  two  officers  to 
whom   no  possible  exception  could    be 
taken — who  had    the  most   professional 
knowledge  and  the  greatest  practical  skill 
in  gunnery^  and  everything  respecting  the 
destruction  of  human  life.      He  had  also 
suied,  that  thinking  it  unreasonable  that 
Captain  Warner  should  be  put  to  any  ex- 
pense in  the  course  of  conducting  the 
experiments,  he  would  oonseot  that  the 
expense  should  be  borne  by  the  public. 
He  asked,  then,  the  House,  whether  or  not, 
knowing  the  number  of  similar  applications 
that  had  been  made,  and  might  be  made, 
he  could  have  taken  any  better  course  ? 
The  two  gentlemen   whom    Sir  George 
Murray  bad  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  experiments  were  Sir  Howard 
Douglas  and  Sir  T.  Hastings,  and  he  would 
appeal  to  any  person  conversant  with  those 
subjects  whether    more   suitable    parties 
could  be  selected  ?    Captain  Warner  had 
certainly  suggested  that  Lord  Hardwickeor 
some  other  gentleman  should  be  added, 
but  he  ba'l  objected  to  this  as  quite  unne- 
oessary.    He  certainly  had  not  undertaken 
to  pay  any  sum  of  money  whatever  beyond 
tiM  expense  of  the  experiment;  what  he 
SMd  was,  let  the  experiment  be  made,  and 
we  can  then  judge  of  the  value  of  it.  This 
was  not  an  experiment,  the  real  value  of 
wbieb  ceyld  be  lestt d  in  a  small  pool  of 


water,  and  under  prepared  and  advanta- 
geous circumstances;  experiments  must 
be  made  on  a  large  scale  and  under  ad- 
verse circumstances,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
judge  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
invention  when  wind  and  weather  were 
against  it.  For  the  rest,  if  he  were  to  give 
way  to  all  the  suggestions  of  all  the  per- 
sons who  thought  themselves  in  possession 
of  a  valuable  discovery,  in  war,  in  finance, 
in  commerce,  in  every  possible  branch  of 
art  and  science,  there  would  not  be  a 
guinea  at  the  command  of  the  Treasury 
for  any  other  purpose* 

EXPEMSR    OF    THE    WaR    IN    IVDIA.] 

Mr.  Mangles  wished  to  ask  distinctly 
whether  any  advance  had  been  made  to 
the  East- India  Company,  or  whether  any 
was  contemplated  to  be  made  on  account 
of  the  war  in  Affghanistan  ?  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  reported  to  have  said, 
that  100,000/.  had  been  advanced  for  the 
purpose  of  the  war  in  Affghanistan ;  and 
the  erroneous  statement  was  confirmed  by 
another  mistake  relative  to  papers  which 
were  laid  on  the  Table  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury. 

Sir  R.  Peel  hoped,  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
would  give  him  notice  of  stich  questions 
as  this,  as  he  could  hardly  be  prepared  to 
answer  every  question  that  might  be  asked 
at  the  moment.  What  he  said  on  the  oc- 
casion referred  to  was  this,  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  war  in  Affghanistan  required 
so  large  an  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the 
East-India  Company,  that  it  would  be  an 
inconvenience  to  them  to  be  too  far  in  ad- 
vance to  the  Government  on  account  of 
the  Chinese  war— a  war  carried  on  at  the 
charge  of  the  public  of  this  country.  He 
intended,  therefore,  to  propose  a  vote  of  a 
sum  to  the  Elast-India  Company  on  ac** 
count  of  the  Chinese  war  expenditure; 
but  he  never  said  that  there  had  been,  or 
would  be,  an  advance  on  account  oft  he 
hostilities  in  Affghanistan. 

Thb  Ballot.]  Mr.  fVard  rose  to  bring 
forward  his  motion  relative  to  the  ballot. 
He  did  so  with  a  sincere  sense  both  of  the 
difficultv  and  of  the  importance  of  the  task 
of  submitting  the  question  of  the  ballot  for 
the  first  time  to  the  consideration  of  the  pre- 
sent House  of  Commons.  When  he  talked  of 
the  difficulty  of  that  task,  he  did  not  mean 
merely  the  difficulty  whidi  he  moat  un- 
affectedly felt,  and  which  all  men  of  infe- 
rior powers  Bsust  feel,  in  attempting  to  en- 
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gage  the  attention  of  that  Houae  on  a 
question  inrolving  bo  much  both  of  prin- 
ciple and  detail^  but  the  additional  diffi- 
culty of  weaning  his  own  mind  from  the 
reooilections  of  tiie  admirable  ability,  the 
aptitude  for  illustration,  the  closeness  of 
reasoning,  the  high  mental  and  logical 
polrer  which  had  been  brought  to  bear  on 
this  ouestion  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  late 
Member  for  the  City  of  London  (Mr. 
Grote)— «  gentleman  whom  those  who 
knew  him  must  admit  to  have  been  an 
ornament  to  that  House,  however  much 
they  might  differ  from  him  in  political 
opinion — and  who  had  devoted  to  this 
question^  during  the  three  first  Parliaments 
elected  under  the  Reform  Bill^  the  best 
efibrta  ci  his  highly  cultivated  mind.  But, 
while  there  was  nothing  that  he  so  much 
deprecated  as  any  comparison  between  the 
manner  in  which  this  question  was  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Grote  and  by  himself,  he 
feit  encouraged  to  follow  in  the  path  of  his 
kon.  Friend  by  the  recollection  that  time 
had  brought  many  to  be  of  his  opinion  as 
to  the  consequences  of  continuing  the  sys- 
tem of  open  voting.  What  had  been  ais- 
poted  ten  years  ago,  could  not  now  be  de- 
nied. Instead  of  reasoning  on  abstract 
principles^  and  asking  the  House  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy  for  evils  in  the  existence  of 
wbick  many  persons  at  that  time  disbe- 
Heved,  he  could  now  appeal  to  the  acts  of 
the  House  itself;  to  the  reports  of  its  own 
osmmittees ;  to  the  records  of  its  own  pro. 
ceediogs  \  to  the  painful  and  humiliating 
discussion  which  had  taken  up  so  much  of 
their  time,  and  which  showed  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  open  system  of  voting  had 
been  progressing  from  bad  to  worse — that 
its  efl^cta  were  most  demoralising  and  most 
discreditable  to  this  country  in  the  eyes  of 
tlie  world.  Some  remedy  was  indispensable, 
unless  tlie  House  was  to  forfeit  the  confi- 
deooe,  alienate  the  respect,  and  outrage 
the  moral  feeling  of  the  country.  They 
were  called  the  Bribery  Parliament,  and 
tliey  deserved  the  name.  Let  him  profess 
with  the  utmost  sincerity,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, that  he  did  not  mean  to  deal  with 
dlis  question  in  any  way  as  a  party  ques- 
tion.  He  looked  at  it  as  a  question  in 
whidi  both  sides  of  the  House  were  equally 
interested ;  and  in  bringing  it  forward,  he 
tmeted  he  was  actuated  by  better  motives, 
and  animated  by  better  hopes,  than  he 
skouU  be  if  be  brought  it  forward  merely 
with  party  views.  He  admitted  at  once, 
~  at  the  outset  of  the  argument,  that 
ipl  iaioencea  in  the  late  conflict  and 


party  struggle  had  been  just  as  unscrupul- 
ously applied  by  Liberals  as  by  Conserva- 
tives. Both  parties  had  acted  on  the  same 
system.  But  that  system  was  a  bad  sys- 
tem, and  one  which  no  honest  man  could 
pretend  to  justify  on  sober  reflection,  al- 
though he  might  have  been  tainted  with  it 
himself.  It  was  a  system  which  no  well- 
wisher  of  his  country  would  defend.  He 
saw  with  great  tatis&ction  that  there  was 
at  present  a  disposition  manifested  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  to  look  seriously  to  the 
dangers  whidi  such  a  system  must  entail 
upon  the  country.  He  had  heard  bribery 
denounced  by  the  leaders  on  both  sides  in 
terms  which  would  seal  its  fate  in  six 
months  if  those  terms  were  sincere.  He 
had  a  right  to  question  the  sincerity  of 
parties,  until  he  saw  them  follow  up  the 
expression  of  their  opinions  by  practical 
remedial  measures;  and  he  did  oonaider 
that  the  bent  test  of  sincerity  would  be  to 
renounce  the  power  in  which  the  abuse 
originated.  It  could  be  shown  that  by  re- 
nouncing that  power  the  abuse  could  be 
eradicated — that  they  could  destroy  that 
security  which  was  the  basis  of  the  con- 
tract between  the  briber  and  the  bribed ; 
that  they  could  disarm  intimidation  by 
taking  away  from  the  landlord,  the  cus- 
tomer, or  the  employer  of  labour,  the 
power  of  ascertaining  whether  the  promises 
extorted  by  his  threats  had  been  kept  or 
not.  He  said,  therefore,  that  every  man 
who  was  sincere  in  his  denunciation  of 
corrupt  influences— ^very  man  who  wished 
well  to  his  country  would  concur  in  the 
advantage  of  ridding  his  party  of  the  con- 
tamination of  such  allies,  by  adopting  m 
s^tem  which  would  prevent  them  more 
effectually  than  any  punishment,  because 
punishment  never  could  be  impartially  ap- 
plied, and  seldom  reached  those  who  were 
really  most  guilty.  He  thought  the  pre- 
sent time  was  particularly  favourable  for 
this  attempt  There  was  no  great  party 
contest  going  on,  the  balance  of  power  in 
that  House  was  not  so  nicely  distributed 
that  the  sliriitest  change  in  the  represen- 
tative machinery  would  give  a  deciaed  pre. 
ponderance  to  one  party  or  the  other.  On 
the  contrary,  so  hx  as  the  ordinary  calcu- 
lation of  political  chances  went,  the  ascend- 
ancy of  one  party  was  now  secure.  With 
common  pniaence  it  might  be  so.  He  was 
bound  to  say  that  the  leader  of  that  party 
had,  on  every  occasion  which  bore  at  all 
on  the  subject  of  the  present  motion* 
shown  a  proper  sense  of  Ivve  T«s|aD«MK\\.^ 
of  bis  own  Mtnation,  «n4  «ic%  «iai^«X«a^ 
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lincere  duire,  be  believed,  to  disdiarge 
the  duties  which  it  imposed  od  liim.  He 
ailnded  more  particularly  to  those  Bpeecbes 
which  had  been  made  bv  the  ri^ht  hon. 
Itarouet  opposite  on  tne  Nottingham, 
Southampton,  and  Beirast  writs.  In  speak- 
ing OD  the  Betfait  writ,  the  observBtiona 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  expreased  so 
much  better  than  he  could  do  what  he  be- 
liered  was  the  real  position  of  the  House 
with  regard  to  the  country,  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  recall  them  to  the  recol- 
lection of  the  House.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet laid, 

"  He  DOW  thought,  couaidering  the  extent 
10  which  corruption  was  alleged  to  have  been 
Garried^-cDaiideiiog  the  general  impression 
that  prevailed  as  lo  the  extensive  system  of 
bribery  that  was  said  to  pervade  tlie  countiy 
— be  did  think,  and  he  vrould  now  state  it  as 
his  deliberate  opinion,  that  it  would  not  be  for 
the  honour  or  dignity  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  interpose  technical  objections  against 
full  in<iuiry  into  sucli  practices.  He  wished  to 
prevent  grounds  being  laid  for  great  and  ex- 
tensive constitutional  changes ;  but  he  felt 
perfectly  confldeot,  if  tbnt  Houie  manifested  a 
diipotilion  not  to  inquire  when  cases  of  cor- 
ruption were  brought  under  its  notice,  that  the 
means  of  resisting  constitutional  changes  would 
be  greatly  impaired.  If  Gentlemen  proceeded 
OD  a  different  principle — if  ooe  l»rty  said, 
'  We  will  protect  our  friends,'  and  another 
party  said,  'We  will  protect  ours,'  it  would 
not  tend  lo  support  the  character  or  credit  of 
the  House.  For  his  own  part,  be  gave  this 
public  notice,  that  he  would  not  act  on  that 
principle.  If  parties  guilty  of  bribriy,  or  of  a 
corrupt  compromise  to  get  rid  of  an  inquiry 
into  alleged  bribery,  were  brought  under  ihe 
notice  of  the  House,  he  certainly  would 


tern,  and  of  the  necessity  of  applyiog  loma 
remedy  to  the  corruption  which  prevailed, 
in  the  testimony  of  a  noble  Lord,  whom  he 
was  sorry  not  to  see  in  his  place,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies 
of  the  ballot — he  meant  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  Suuderlaod.  In  the  last 
speech  ia  which  that  noble  Lord  had  de- 
livered his  opinion  on  the  question  of  un- 
due iofluence  at  elections,  he  seemed  to 
him  to  have  completely  changed  his  views. 
The  noble  I^rd,  the  Memb^  for  Sunder- 
land, in  his  speech  in  1837,  rested  his  op- 
position to  the  ballot  on  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  striking  improvement  in  the  land* 
owners  of  England  generally — that  they 
were  less  inclined  to  exercise  undue  in- 
fluence over  their  tenantry—aud  that  we 
might  safely  trust  to  their  forbearance  the 
rights  of  all  who  were  connected  with  them. 
But  looking  at  the  speech  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  delivered  at  the  declaration  of 
the  poll  at  Alnwick,  and  alter  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  election,  a  singular  change 
seemed  to  come  over  the  spirit  of  hisdieam. 
He  found  in  that  speech  the  most  sweep. 
ing  charges  brought  against  the  whole 
landed  proprietora  of  the  important  countT 
which  the  onble  Lord  formerly  repreeentea, 
its  lertns  were  most  unmeasured;  and  be 
might  say  that  he  never  heard  from  aof 
advocate  of  the  ballot  expressions  of  more 
cutting  censure  upon  the  undue  practice* 
and  itleeitimate  influences  exercised  at  that 
time.  He  told  the  noble  Lord  that  he 
meant  to  refer  to  his  speech,  in  which  be 
found  charges  aeainst  the  noble  Lord  op^ 
posite  of  unworthy  trickery — promises  un- 
ipulously  violated — undue  means  taken 


any  way  interfere  with  the  proceeding.     He  \  to  influence  the  electors,   by  two  Peers  of 

„    ...  __.  Parliament,    Lord    Tankerville    and   tbe 

Duke  of  Northumberland. 

"  I  challenged  (said  the  noble  Lord)  my  op- 
ponents to  declare  Ihst  no  tenant,  no  trades- 
man, no  person  employed  by  them  should  auU 
let  for  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duly. 
You  all  saw  how  that  challenge  «as  evaded. 
■  .  ■  I  knew  from  that  momeni  thai  the  in- 
fluence of  the  proprietors  would  be  used  in 
the  most  unsparing  manner  against  me,  and 
certainly  thai  expectation  has  not  been  dinap. 
poinlcd.  .  .  .  You  are  all  aware  with 
what  extreme  absence  of  all  reserve,  or  con> 
cealmeni,  the  great  power  of  our  neighbour  at 
the  Castle  has  been  exercised  ;  but,  for  ihal  t 
was  prepared.  .  .  .  Even  the  little  miser- 
able pledge,  given  with  leipect  to  certain  le- 
naoli  upon  Lord  Tankerville's  eilate,nl  Warli, 
had  been  violited ;  Lord  Ossulsloo,  in  person, 
having  been  instrumental  in  inducing  these 
poor  men,  dependents  of  hii  father,  to  break 
their  solemn  promises,  upon  the  plea  that  lliey 


gave  this  notice  publicly  (but  he  did 
to  tay  that  there  were  any  parties  there  who 
might  wish  him  to  actotherwjse),  that  he  would 
not  nse  the  influeoce  of  office  to  prevent  a  full 
inquiry  into  any  strong  primi  facie  rase  of  bri- 
bery  at  elections ;  for  he  felt,  as  every  man 
mnit  feel,  that  such  practices  had  a  manifest 
tendency  to  diminish  the  character  and  dignity 
of  Pariiamenl.  He,  iherefore,  most  certainly 
would  not  exercise  the  influence  of  oflice  to 
prevent  the  fullest  inquiry  into  any  cases  of 
corrupt  practices  that  might  be  brought  before 
the  House." 

Lodking  to  his  side  of  tbe  House,  there 
was  a  similar  disposition  to  recoznise  the 
extent  of  the  evil.  His  noble  Fnend,  the 
Member  for  London,  had  brought  in  a  bill, 
which  he  hoped  be  would  aucc^  in  carry- 
ing with  the  full  concurrence  of  both  sides 
of  the  House.  There  was  stil)  stronger 
eridenoe  of  the  Pature  of  the  present  sys- 
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had  not  been  previously  infonned  of  his  inten-  for  your  posterity,  it  is  not  an  impossible  thing 

tions  and  wishes. "  to  debauch  this  nation  into  a  choice  of  thieves, 

The  noble  Lord  added-  '^;^\^ ,::i^:,J^t^^ 

'*  I  presume  Lord  Ossulston  would  not  tions. " 
break  his  own  word — would  not  violate  his  ,„.  t  .1  i  c  •  .j  t 
own  deliberate  promise— but  I  wish  to  ask  rhere  was  little  hope  of  getting  nd  by 
you,  where  is  the  distinction  between  breaking  the  legislative  enactment  of  the  noble  Lord 
one*s  own  word,  and  compelling  others  to  of  practices  which  were  constantly  recur- 
break  theirs  ?  Does  Lord  Ossulston  imagine  ring,  thougli  constantly  denounced,  be- 
that  because  men  happen  to  be  poor  and  de-  cause  they  were  privately  connived  at, 
pendent,  because  they  happen  to  be  of  a  lower  ^hile  they  were  publicly  condemned.  He 
rank  in  life  than  himself;  they  are,  therefore  ^^„,^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  i„  ^y^^^  ^  ^jj  ,,^ 
insensible  to  those  feelings  of  honour  which  j^j^  ^  ^j  ,^  j  ^  ^ 
ought  to  exist  in  the  bosom  of  every  honest  .  -^  "  »  j°^  ^  -^  *«  »*  ^""*** 
^^  p  >y                                             "^  It  continue  without  producing  those  effects. 

He  would  be  satisfied  to  rest  his  case  for  '',^'^''  *^«  "S''*  ''«■>•  Baronet  at  the  head 

the  ballot  on  the  speech  of  the  noble  I^rd,  "^  '''*'  Gorer«.ment  himself  pointed  out  in 

Mid  he  thought  heTught  to  claim  his  vote  ''•%'5T  J^n"        f  had  already 

on  the  Btren  Jh  of  that  speech.   He  would  T^ '     ./  eyes  were  fixed  at 

now  merely  hand  the  noble  Lord  the  ex-  *^«  P«f  .1       Mr "  °"    1*^        V^r 

..£.'' !•  •       L-i.Li.jt.  those  of  the  millions  in  this  country  who 

tracts  firoro  his  speech  which  he  had  been  i  j  j  r        -^    l  ^l  ' 

readine  and  ask  how    after  that  sueech  ^"'^  excluded  from  it,  because  they  were 

the  nobie  Lord  could  Refuse  to  support  the  *"'«!  "'»*  »  P"P!7,  q»»«fication  was  the 

present  motion  with  his  vote  ?    "fie  came  ^  ^'^"Zv,      1     "^       aT^"^J^^ 

Lr  to  the  Bribery  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord  fr»nf«e.    When  they  turned  their  alten- 

the  Member  for  Lindon.     The  noble  Lord  J'""  *"  ^^^  who  possessed  the  franchise, 

admitted  as  fully  as  he  did  the  extent  of  J?  ^'^"1 '*,T"f..  ,Tf  ^  T  n  T^^" 
the  eril,  and  the  necessity  of  a  remedy.  It  ^^^7}°°^^  **,  the  10/.  householders  to  the 
only  remained  for  the  advocates  of  the  fO/.  tenants-at-will,  who.  according  to  the 
balfot  to  prove  the  superiority  of  their  re-  *^7'  '^^^^  ^  examples  of  integrity, 
medy.  Ae  believed  that  penal  enactments  Js'nterestedness.  and  patrioUsm.  they  saw 
agunst  bribery  would  n^  be  effectual,  the  whole  tenantry  of  England  sunk  iut« 
^had  had  sJch  these  hundred  years.  It  *  ^\t  the  lowest  slayishness;  and 
bad  been  tried  in  every  variety  of  shape,  Ta^\  Lt^  }""  towns  the  most 
without  success.  As  tb  intimi^dation,  the  wholesale,  barefaced,  and  unblushing  pro- 
noble  Lord  himself  would  admit,  from  its  t^l,  f '"^  ,^f  \'  •^'^*"'°  °o  '^'» 
Protean  character,  and  the  endless  variety  *'«^  ^^^^7^''''  P«*'T  ^"^^  '^"  prevented, 
of  disguises  it  assumed,  that  it  could  not  ^on-plajning  of  undue  returns,  and  affect- 
be  .«^hed  by  any  laws  whatever.    There  ""&  ""  'ff  than  seven  y-eight  seats.  Every 

was  no  want  of  stringency  in  the  existing  "".I  °°  ^jj  f""^  "^  **•«  ^Zu        "^  ^'l 

laws,  nor  was  there  at  former  ,Kjriod8,  fectly well  thatagreatmanyofthevery worst 

when  similar  evils  were  felt.     He  found  ^%«^  corruption  escaped  notice  altoge- 

.  1     ^  „     .  •    rfc    T?^  »   D     •  —  ther  IroDi  the  perfect  community  of  euilt. 

the  following  passage  in  De  Foe  s  Review,  ^t        «^     u  j      m  •     *i       i     ^  i.     j    . 

u  ^jj       A  au:-*    c  No  party  had  sufficiently  clean  hands  to 
written  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  ^     ^         ....         ,   ••  rr. 

,  ■'  -^  appear  as  a  petitioner  for  inquiry.     There 

'^*  had   been,  as  he  said,  fifty-five  petitions 

«*  We  have  lately  had  two  or  three  acts  of  against  seventy-eight  seats.     Several  of 

Parliament  to  prevent  bribery  and  corruption  ^^gge  cases  had  been  brought  to  issue  before 

at  elections.  1  have  already  noticed  that  we  committees  of  that  House,  and  upon  some 
have  m  England  the  best  laws  the  worst  exe-      .    ,  .  ,  -gn^rts   had   been    made 

cnted   of  any  country  in  the  world.    Never  ?;r,.'"f  °\.jP®f,^*    reports   ftatt   been    made, 

was  treating,  bribing,  buying  of  voices,  free-  ^hat   did   th^   reports   say?     He   had 

doms,  and  freeholds,  and  all  the  corrupt  prac-  made  extracts  from  five  of  them,  which  he 

tices  in  the  world,  so  open  and  barefaced,  as  would  read  to  the  House : — 
since  these  severe  laws  were  enacted.  "  Southampton.—**  That  James  Bruce,  Esq 

And    in    another    passage,   written    in  commouly  called  Lord  Bruce,  and  Charles  Ce- 

IVnft   }iP  AftVA  r       o  ^  ^.^  jv^arun^  Esq.,  were,  by  their  agents,  guilty 

17UO,  ne  says,  ^^  bribery  at  the  last  election  for  the  said  bo- 

^  I  have  seen  the  possibility,  aye,  and  too  rough.    That  the  evidence  given  before  your 

much  the  practice,  of  men's  voting  implicitly  committee,  relative  to  an  extensive  system  of 

iMre    ior  ale,  there  for  influence,  here   for  treating,  carried  on  through  the  means  of  local 

threats,  and  there  for  persuasion.    And  God  associations,  the  paymeuV  ol  \^x^e  viica  vq 

knows,  I  speak  it  with  regret  for  you  all,  and  chairmen  and  co\o>xi.meii>m^iv>)  o^NiWcci^^^^ 
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voters,  and  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  of  monej 
for  the  purposes  of  the  election,  amounting  to 
nearly  6,000/.,  and,  therefore,  far  exceeding 
the  ordinary  legal  charge,  is  deserving  of  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  House.  '* 

Ipswich.-— Resolved  unanimously,  *'  That 
Rigby  VVason,  Esq.,  and  George  Rennie,  Esq., 
were,  by  their  agents,  guilty  of  bribery  at  the 
last  election  for  the  borough  of  Ipswich.  " — 
Resolved  unanimously,  ''That  this  committee 
are  of  opinion,  from  the  evidence  given  before 
them,  that  extensive  bribery  prevailed  at  the 
last  election  for  the  borough  of  Ipswich,  and 
that  the  issuing  of  a  new  writ  for  the  said  bo- 
rough ought  to  be  suspended  until  the  said  evi- 
dence shall  have  been  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  House. " 

Sudbury. — "That  the  committee  are  of  opi- 
nion that  gross,  systematic,  and  extensive  bri- 
bery prevailed  at  the  last  election  for  the  bo- 
rough of  Sudbury ;  and  they  also  consider  it 
their  duty  to  express  to  the  House  their  unani- 
mous opinion  that  the  borough  of  Sudbury 
should  be  disfranchised,  and  that  a  new  writ 
ought  not  to  be  issued  for  the  said  borough. '' 

Lyme  Regis. — <'  lliat  the  committee  think 
it  right  to  inform  the  House  that,  although  the 
general  charge  of  bribery  alleged  in  the  peti- 
tion has  not  been  gone  into,  yet  it  has  appeared 
in  evidence  that  a  corrupt  practice  has  for 
some  years  prevailed  in  the  borough  of  Lyme 
of  lending  money  upon  notes  of  hand,  bills  of 
tale,  or  other  securities,  to  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  a  constituency,  which  did  not  exceed 
280  by  the  last  registration.  ** 

Newcastle-under-Lyne. — "  That  John  Quin- 
cy  Harris,  Esq.,  was,  by  his  agents,  guilty  of 
bribery  at  the  last  election.  That,  from  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  committee,  it  appears 
that  a  most  objectionable  practice  has  existed 
for  many  years,  and  still  prevails  in  the  bo- 
rough of  Newcastle.under«Lyne,  of  distribu* 
ting  money  under  the  appellation  of  '  Market 
money,'  '  Dinner  money,'  or  some  other  local 
term,  to  the  poorer  voters  after  the  election.  '* 

The  silence  of  the  committees  on  other 
cases  was  no  proof  of  the  innoceoce  of  the 
parties  concerned,  or  of  the  exemption  of 
these  boroughs  from  similar  offences,  be- 
cause they  had  already  been  compelled  by 
their  own  sense  of  justice,  ana  by  the 
demands  of  public  opinion,  to  refer  to  a 
separate  committee  the  cases  of  Notting- 
ham, Fcnrvn,  Reading,  Harwich,  and  Bel- 
fast— in  all  of  which,  except  the  last,  the 
committee  had  reported  that  the  sitting 
Members  had  been  duly  elected;  and  in 
the  case  of  Belfast,  no  proof  of  bribery 
had  appeared  before  them.  To  withdraw 
a  petition  was  now  almost  svnonimous 
with  a  confession  of  guilt.  He  believed 
he  could  prove,  if  the  House  had  not  al- 
ready enough  of  that  kind  of  business 
on  its  bands,  that  all  the  petitions  that 


had  been  withdrawn,  with  one  single 
exception,  had  been  withdrawn  by  com- 
promise, though  they  had  not  attrac- 
ted the  notice  of  his  bon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Bath  :  with  a  single  exception, 
every  petition  withdrawn  bad  been  com- 
promised by  a  private  arrangement,  so  as 
to  withdraw  it  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  House.  They  were  told,  by  the 
way,  in  extenuation  of  this  practice, 
that  it  was  an  old  one — that  there  were 
similar  cases  in  the  last  Parliament — 
that  Norwich  was  a  crying  case,  in  which 
Members  of  both  parties  were  concerned. 
He  believed  that  that  was  no  extenuation 
of  the  offence  whatever.  It  was  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  inquired  into.  It 
did  not  render  bribery  less  discreditable  to 
the  character  of  that  House.  This  was 
the  evil  which  they  had  to  grapple  with 
at  present.  Unless  it  was  checked,  it  was 
certain  to  progress  with  frightful  rapidity. 
When  once  a  man  contaminated  his  fingers 
with  base  bribes,  he  became  morally  de- 
graded. The  appetite  grew  by  what  it 
ted  on,  until  every  check  of  honour,  con- 
science, and  public  morality  was  lost.  He 
fully  believed  that  they  must  go  back  to 
first  principles,  if  they  meant  to  have  any 
principles  at  all.  The  first  principle  of 
representative  Government,  as  he  under- 
stood, was,  that  there  should  be  a  free  in- 
dependent right  of  voting.  The  voter 
must  be  a  free  agent.  He  must  speak  his 
own  sentiments,  and  not  be  the  tool  or 
mouth-piece  of  any-body  else.  The  State 
was  bound  to  secure  to  the  voter  the  power 
of  recording  his  own  unbiassed  will.  When 
he  said  unbiassed,  he  did  not  mean  free 
from  the  influence  of  example,  of  advice, 
of  superior  intelligence.  These  must  al- 
ways have  their  effect,  so  long  as  there 
were  weak  minds  and  strong  minds  in  the 
world.  He  meant  unbiassed  by  dictation 
or  corrupt  influence  of  any  kind.  He  did 
not  believe  under  a  system  of  open  voting 
that  there  ever  could  be  an  unbiassed  ex- 
pression of  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of 
the  electoral  body — open  voting  proceeded 
on  the  principle  that  the  feelings  of  the 
majority  of  the  electoral  body  were  not  to 
be  entrusted — that  it  must  be  checked  or 
controlled  by  some  other  influence  brought 
to  operate  upon  them — ^in  a  word,  that 
the  machinery  of  a  popular  Government 
could  not  be  worked  by  its  own  inherent 
power.  That  opened  a  very  wide  field 
indeed.  It  opened  the  whole  question 
relative  to  the  merits  of  the  different  kinds 
of  Gorernmeot.    He  did  not  mean  to  enter 
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into  that  question  at  all.    He  assumed 
that  everybody  was  satisfied  with  the  re- 
presentative form.     He  assumed  also  that 
when  we  talked  of  representation  we  meant 
real    representation,  and   that   when   we 
talked  of   responsibility,   we  meant   real 
effectife  responsibility  of   the   executive 
power  to  Parliament,  and  of  Parliament  to 
the  people.     If  they  did  mean  that,  then 
the  necessary  inevitable  consequence  was 
that  there  should  be  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent right  of  voting  as  the  basis  of  the 
whole  superstructure.    Look    at  the  di- 
lemma in  which  they  were  placed.    They 
began  by  limiting  the  franchise,  because 
they  said  it  was  necessary  to  limit  it  in 
order  that  it  might    be    properly    used. 
Then  they  claimed  a  right  to  control  those 
who  had  the  franchise,  in  order  that  they 
might  exercise  it  rightly.     Now,  if  the 
electoral  body  were  (it  to  have  the  fran- 
chise at   all,  the  actual   opinion    of  the 
majority  should  prevail  on   the  election  of 
representatives.    If  they  were  not  (it  to 
exercise  it,  the  evil  to  deal  with  was  in 
the  oompoiition  of  the  electoral  body,  and 
not  in  the  fireedom  of  voting.    He  affirmed 
that  with  open  voting  there  never  could  be 
a  free  expression  of  the  majority  of  the 
oonstituencies— one  moiety  of  them  would 
be  coerced  and  the  other  bought.    In  both 
cnaSy  instead  of  voting  according  to  his 
better  judgment,   the  elector  would  be 
eompelled  to  take  the  course  which  was 
least  detrimental  to  himself.     Upon  this 
subject  he  might  refer  to  the  opinion  of 
the  hoa.   Member  for  Pontefract.     The 
hoo.  Member  had  a  leaning  to  corruption 
in  its  milder  form.     He  came  forward  as 
tlie  friend  of  the  poor  man .     He  hoped  he 
was  not  taking  an  undue  liberty  in  attri- 
bating  to  the  bon.  Member  a  recent  pamph- 
let 00  Purity  of  Elections.     So  far  from 
diaavowiog  it,  the  hon.  Member  had  done 
him  the  honour  to  give  him  a  copy  him- 
self.   The  hon.  Member  appeared  in  the 
character  of  the  poor  man's  friend,  and 
nid  of  the  elector  :-— 

"  While  in  the  limitation  of  his  views,  and 
in  the  weakness  of  his  reason,  the  candidate 
who  discharges  his  arrears,  who  places  him  in 
a  hsppy  and  easy  state  of  mind,  seems  his 
best  friend,  and  obtains  the  support  of  his 
voce," 

The  hon.  Member  believed  it  possible  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  species  of  corruption  by 
legislative  aid,  but  he  adds,  and  not  witlu 
out  much  truth,— 

**  There  is  another  e? it  already  existing  to  a 
great  exttot,  which  any  coercive  law  a/j^ninst 


bribery  would  leave  in  full  action^  and  to 
which  indeed  it  would  give  still  freer  scope. 
The  spirit  of  political  corruption,  checked  as 
far  as  possible  in  its  milder  form,  would  throw 
all  its  energy  into  the  shape  of  intimidation. 
Here  at  least  is  a  corruption  which  confessedly 
can  foil  all  positive  enactment :  '  conscience 
of  political  rights  or  the  fear  of  public  opinion,* 
can  alone  prevent  any  man  from  discharging 
a  tenant  or  a  labourer  who  has  voted  contrary 
to  his  desire,  from  ceasing  to  employ  a  trades- 
man who  has  displeased  him,  from  depriving 
of  his  charity  the  opponents  of  his  will.  If  a 
million  of  money  went  down  among  the  people 
from  the  upper  classes  at  the  last  election,  as 
has  been  asserted  (a  sum  by  the  by  not  twenty 
times  as  much  as  was  spent  on  many  a  county 
election  in  the  old  time),  it  must  at  least  have 
conferred  a  great  deal  of  material  happiness, 
while  the  intimidation  which  should  take  away 
any  portion  of  that  sum  from  the  comforts  of 
the  people,  or  threatened  to  do  so,  could  only 
produce  unqualified  misery  i  legislation  might 
diminish  the  amount  given,  but  it  can  do 
nothing  with  that  arbitrarily  withheld  :  the  cor- 
ruption which  gives  pleasure  may  perhaps  be 
checked,  while  the  corruption  that  gives  pain 
goes  its  way  unchallenged.'* 

He  thought  that  the  corruption  which 
gave  pleasure  was  quite  as  pernicious 
as  that  which  gave  pain.  He  had  as 
strong  an  objection  to  head-money  at 
Pontefract  as  to  any  kind  of  intimida- 
tion. He  thought  the  advocates  of  this 
doctrine  were  sowing  insidiously  the 
seeds  of  unlimited  corruption.  It  would 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  all  popular  insti- 
tutions ;  and  he  was  sorry  to  see  the  hon. 
Member  for  Pontefract  lending  to  such  a 
doctrine  the  aid  of  his  talents  and  the 
sanction  of  his  name.  But  then  the  hon. 
Member  said  they  might  trust,  as  we  un- 
derstood, to  public  opinion,  to  check  the 
abuse.  The  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
Sunderland  had  said  the  same  thing  at  one 
time ;  but  he  preferred  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord  at  Alnwick,  to  what  he  had 
uttered  on  a  former  occasion.  He  abided 
by  the  noble  Lord's  last  speech  at  Alnwick. 
He  abided  by  his  last  sentiments  instead 
of  his  first,  for  he  himself  had  no  faith  in 
anything  in  this  country-— but  in  the 
growth  of  the  abuse.  But  then,  if  they 
wanted  toknow  the  extcntof  the  abuseof  in- 
timidation, they  must  look  to  the  counties 
of  England.  He  spoke  in  the  presence  of 
a  great  many  Gentlemen,  who  knew  well 
what  a  county  election  was.  They  knew 
well  that  there  was  no  exaggeration  in  his 
saying  that  almost  without  an  exception, 
the  votes  of  the  tenants  were  regarded  a<i 
a  portion  of  the  chattje\H  ot  vW  %%\xv\t.  "^^^ 
man  dared  to  canvaaa  V\«^  w©\^^X»\xV^Vft- 
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nants.  Persons  would  as  soon  think  of  would  venture  to  affirm  that  the  Duke  of 
doing  so,  as  of  robbing  their  deer  parks,  Leeds*  tenantry  were  more  coerced  than 
or  sliooting  in  their  pheasant  preserves,  those  of  others.  That  which  was  done  on 
When  persons  heard  of  a  county  contest,  the  one  side  was  also  done  on  the  other, 
they  reckoned  ns  to  the  result  not  by  the  It  was  assumed  at  once  the  subserviency 
number  of  acres  in  the  possession  of  par-  of  the  tenantry,  and  no  one  dreamt  of  con- 
ticular  families,  not  by  the  peculiar  views  suiting  them  ;  and  if  they  looked  to  the 
of  the  tenants,  but  by  the  votes,  which  in  manner  in  which  the  electors  had  voted  at 
the  hands  of  their  tenantry  each  family  i  the  last  contest  for  the  West  Riding,  they 
could  command.  When  Lord  Chandos*s  I  would  find  that,  to  a  man,  they  had  polled 
motion  was  carried  it  was  so,  on  the  dis-  for  Milton  and  Morpeth.  There  was,  then, 
tinct  allegation  that  they  were  a  most  the  Wigtonshire  election.  There  the  par- 
independent  class  of  voters,  and  as  free  to  ties  were  nearly  balanced.  For  upwards 
exercise  their  right  as  any  other  class  of  three  weeks.  Lord  Stair  was  made  the 
in  the  community.  The  system  was  now  object  of  a  series  of  the  bitterest  attacks 
reduced  to  such  a  nicety  in  the  counties,  i  from  the  Conservative  press.  It  was  said 
that  neutrality  was  reckoned  an  offence,  to  be  a  shameful,  iniquitous,  profligate 
they  forced  the  tenants  to  register  first,  attempt  upon  their  liberties,  to  buy  an 
in  order  that  they  might  force  them  to  estate  on  which  there  were  no  less  than 
vote  afterwards ;  and  it  was  found  that  thirty  votes ;  that  he  should  do  this  to  get 
the  whole  result  of  an  election  might  turn  the  control  of  such  a  number  of  votes  as 
upon  the  death  of  the  owner  of  a  large  were  to  turn  the  scale  at  the  election, 
property.  He  might  mention  in  reference  Now  it  happened  that  Lord  Stair  had  been 
to  this,  that  at  the  last  election  for  the  W^est  in  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  this  estate 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  it  was  a  very  memo-  some  time  before  the  election,  and  what 
rable  contest,  and  never  was  there  more !  was  the  grievance  of  which  the  oppoeite 
canvassing,  and  never  greater  activity  em-  \  party  so  loudly  complained — that  he  had 
ployed  in  a  canvass  than  upon  that  occa-  got  an  estate,  on  which  it  was  said  that 
sion.  He  recollected  that  at  that  time  promises  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Blair  be- 
there  was  one  little  oasis  in  the  desert —  ,  fore  the  estate  became  the  property  of 
there  was  one  spot  exempt  from  all  the  Lord  Stair.  The  hardships  of  the  unfor- 
noise  and  bustle  of  a  conflict — that  was  the  tunate  tenantry  were  greatly  complained 
spot  occupied  by  the  tenantry  of  the  late  of ;  because  it  was  said  they  would  be 
Duke  of  Leeds.  The  Duke  of  Leeds  hap«  |  obliged  to  vote  for  the  gallant  officer  (Cap- 
pened  to  die,  as  the  canvassing  began  ;  and  |  tain  Dalrymple)  who  now  represented  the 
nobody  ventured  to  ascertain,  for  some  i  county,  and  was  returned  but  by  a  majority 
time,  what  the  opinion  of  the  present !  six.  To  hear  these  complaints  it  might 
Duke  of  Leeds  was  likely  to  be.  The  te-  i  be  supposed  that  coercion — that  interfer- 
nants,  therefore,  remained  unsolicited,  .  ence  with  the  tenants  were  unknown  to 
awaiting  that  impulse  which  was  sure  to  the  opposite  ranks.  And  yet  what  was 
come  from  al)ove.  It  was  at  this  time,  and  .  the  fact  ?  Upon  the  day  of  nomination, 
before  the  sentiments  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds  a  very  remarkable  letter  was  read  at  the 
were  ascertained,  that  he  was  engaged  in  '  hustings.  It  was  written  by  one  of  the 
his  own  contest  at  Sheffield.  He  was  walk-  I  greatest  landed  proprietors  of  the  county, 
ing  one  evening  in  the  neighbourhood  of  .  Mr.  Murray,  who  spoke  of  the  system  of 
that  town,  in  company  with  a  friend,  just  coercion  exercised  by  the  Tory  gentry, 
as  the  uncertainty  was  about  to  terminate.  '  and  stated  that  it  was  not  to  be  equalled 
They  met  a  farmer  on  horseback — the  man  in  the  annals  of  electioneering  profligacy, 
was  a  fine  burly-looking  man  -,  he  was  as  '  and  that  charge  he  brought  to  their  faces 
good  a  specimen  of  a  Yorkshire  yeoman  as  before  the  whole  country.  He  challenged 
one  would  wish  to  see,  and  a  person,  it  an  answer  to  his  charge,  and  no  man  had 
might  be  supposed,  little  likely  to  be  influ-  dared  to  answer  it.  The  letter  which  he 
enced  by  another.  This  farmer  was  asked  addressed  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Cocker- 
"  how  it  was  to  go,"  and  what  was  his  mouth  was  read  at  the  hustings  by  Mr. 
answer  ?  **  Why,  we  have  got  our  orders  •  Horsman,  and  he  would  read  it  to  the 
at  last.     We  are  all  to  be  Yellows  this    House. 

time."  Now  this  man  hapoened  to  be  very  '  «  ^  j,^,  Horsman,-!  regret  exceedingly 
well  disposed  to  be  a  Yellow  ;  but  if  the  that,  owing  to  the  second  day's  polling  for  this 
man  were  Blue  to  the  backjone,  the  result  county  taking  place  on  the  same  day  that 
9vifi/M  hare  been  the  same.     Now,  no  man    has  been  fixed   for  the  nomination   of  the 
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candidate*  for  the  couol)' of  Wigtown,  it  will 
b«  impoHibie  for  me  to  be  present  at  the  lat- 
ter. It  waa  mjr  intention,  but  for  this  unlucky 
coincidence,  to  have  propoied  Captain  Dal- 
rymple.  I  should  have  done  lo  because  I 
consider  him  eminently  Alted  by  hii  station 
and  character  to  represent  the  county  :  but, 
■till  more,  because  I  know  that  he  regards 
with  disgust  and  abhorrence  that  odious  sys- 
tem of  intimidation  and  tyranny  by  wliich  so 
many  of  the  Wigtownshire  proprietors  have 
attempted  to  stl^e  the  honest  voice  of  the 
electors.  I  consider  these  attempts  to  coerce 
the  voters,  and  to  force  ihem  lo  do  violence  to 

than  the  proceedings  of  the  slave-dealers  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.  It  Is,  in  fact,  a  suboroa- 
tion  of  perjury,  and  an  effort  to  insult,  de- 
grade, and  brutify  the  constituency.'' 

So,  far  then,  for  the  counties.  He  now 
went  to  the  towns,  and  they  fotind  there 
Biibrtaotially  the  same  state  of  things.  They 
knew  through  the  election  petitions  sufii- 
cieDt  of  the  bribery  in  towns;  but  persons 
were  much  mistakeu  if  they  supposed  that 
iatimidatioD  was  confined  to  the  eountics. 
On  the  contrary,  they  found  the  most  cruel 
rariety  of  intimidation  exercised  on  the 
borough  coustitueocy.  In  the  towns  erery 
man  was  known  to  the  other ;  and  the 
means  were  diligently  employed,  with  re- 

r,  to  the  elector,  "  how  to  get  at  him.'' 
great  inquiry,  as  to  the  most  active 
agent,  was  one  wnoknew  the  dilRirent  elect- 
ors, and,  toitsc  the  phrase,  knew  how'' tlicy 
were  to  be  got  at."  It  began  with  the 
elector  at  the  registration  courts — it  fol- 
lowed him  iu  his  business — it  visited  him 
at  hia  lawyer's,  and  went  with  bim  to  his 
banker's—it  was  to  be  found  with  him  at 
his  creditor's— 4t  pervaded  and  perverted 
every  relation  of  social  life.  And  then, 
when  the  election  came  on,  there  was  the 
odious  personal  canvass  —  there  was  ex- 
clusive dealing — there  was  the  published 
list  of  voters,  as  at  Cambridge,  the  seat  of 
one  of  their  universities — there  was  the 
mockery  writs  for  ruin  of  the  honest  man, 
who  had  voted  according  to  the  dictates  of 
bis  conscience.  The  book  that  he  now  held 
in  his  hand,  and  from  which  he  was  unwil. 
ling  to  make  any  extracts,  cooiaiued  the 
evidence  which  was  taken  before  the  inti- 
nidation  committee.  He  did  not  want  the 
book,  for  he  bad  enough  of  new  matter 
without  it ;  but  it  would  be  found  to  teem 
with  facts  such  as  he  described.  And  was 
it  not,  he  asked,  disgusting,  that  while  they 
went  through  the  form  of  those  inquiries, 
while  that  House  was  pretending  or  affect- 
iag  to  ^riwliefe  the  Auts  stated  to  tbem, 


still  the  strings  of  the  whole  machinery  of 
corruption  should  be  held  by  some  tire  or 
six  members  sitting  on  the  two  opposite 
benches— that  it  was  they  who  chose  the 
candidates  who  controlled  the  funds,  and 
who,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  con- 
stituency to  be  supplied,  pitted  them 
against  one  another,  according  to  their 
respective  means,  and  then  came  back 
there  to  boast  of  their  public  puritjr,  and 
to  visit  with  the  virtuous  indignation  of 
Parliament  the  unhappy  agents  who  might 
be  detected  in  the  execution  of  their  plans, 
and  to  whom  their  party  was  indebted  for 
its  success.  This  was  the  truth,  and  they 
all  knew  it.  It  was  known  to  both  sides  ; 
and  when  they  talked  of  the  |>ossible  cor- 
ruption that  might  exist  in  America,  be- 
cause they  held  their  Caucuses,  he  said 
that  they  were  nothing  to  equal  in  power 
and  profligacy  the  Caucuses  which  they 
had  establishm  here.  The  noble  Lord  ou 
the  one  side,  and  the  riehc  hon.  Baronet  on 
the  other,  he  believed  stood  aloof  from 
them  ;  but  still  the  Caucuses  to  which  he 
referred  were  a  part  of  the  machinery  of 
the  Governmeot,  and  persons  high  in  tneir 
confidence  were  employed  to  work  that 
machinery.  He  thought  that  the  ballot 
would  break  up  this  system,  and  nothing 
else  could.  They  might  try  legislation, 
but  it  was  his  opinion  that  bad  habits  were 
stronger  than  the  best  laws,  when  there 
was  a  perverted  morality  to  sanction  the 
violation  of  the  law.  Rut  when  the  law 
failed,  they  would  find  that  did  something 
by  giving  up  the  power  to  do  wrong.  When 
the  law  fniled  the  ballot  would  slip  in,  with 
its  silent  efficacy,  to  correct  the  abuse 
which  the  law  did  not  reach.  Let  them 
once  make  the  voter  aware  that  secrecy 
was  hiii  safeguard  and  his  right,  and  that 
it  was  given  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
bim,  and  the  whole  of  the  mischief  would 
be  put  an  end  to.  If  the  publicity  of  the 
vote  were  the  ground  of  reward  or  punish- 
ment, a  man  would  not  he  puni^ied  on 
suspicion — the  tenant  would  not,  could 
not,  be  ejected  on  a  mere  suspicion ;  it 
would  not  be  done,  when  it  could  not  he 

f I  roved  that  he  had  not  complied  with  his 
sndlord'e  desire,  unless  it  was  that  a  man 
wilfully  would  add  oppression  to  injustice, 
and  he  believed  it  would  soon  be  found  im- 
possible to  reconcile  the  consciences  of  men 
to  the  exercise  of  any  such  powers.  It  was 
his  belief  that  men  would  cease  to  exact 
promises,  when  they  must  know  that  it 
would  lead  to  no  cettua  lewAi.  "^a  'vb» 
quite  wan  ot  tltift  voMw  \:bL«X'«<»^\A 
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given  to  this— that  it  would  encoumge  men 
to  break  their  promises — that  it  was  iin- 
moral  and  un-English.  All  pretty  phrases, 
coined  to  aid  corruption  in  the  foul  use  of 
bad  means  to  attain  the  worst  ends.  But 
he  might  answer  these  questions  by  asking 
another — Was  it  moral  for  one  to  vote 
against  his  conscience?  Was  it  English 
that  he  should  be  brow -beaten  or  bribed  ? 
The  voter  cheated  the  State  when  he  voted 
for  a  man  that  his  better  judgment  disap- 
proved^ and  was  induced  to  do  this  infiu. 
enced  by  hope,  or  oppressed  by  fear.  Jf 
the  State  placed  a  barrier  between  cor- 
rupt influences  and  the  man  who  had 
the  vote,  those  who  would  trench  upon 
the  natural  rights  of  their  neighbour,  and 
violate  the  law,  could  not  complain  if 
they  were  defeated  in  the  bad  end  they 
had  in  view.  For  himself,  he  believed  that 
intimidation  would  be  put  an  end  to  by  the 
ballot.  I^t  them,  then,  see  how  it  would 
act  on  bribery.  No  one  could  make  out 
that  he  had  redeemed  his  conditions  on 
which  the  bribe  was  to  be  given.  They 
must  then  come  to  a  wholesale  bribery  of 
the  members  of  the  constituency,  if  it  were 
brought  into  operation  at  all.  Two  things, 
then,  must  be  necessary.  First,  the  con- 
stituency must  be  very  small ;  and  next, 
thoroughly  corrupt.  There  must  not  be 
one  honest  man  on  cither  side,  or  other- 
wise the  system  must  be  exposed  at  once. 
As  to  the  si2c  which  the  constituencies 
ought  to  be,  that  was  a  matter  which  he 
did  not  mean  to  mix  up  with  the  present 
discussion;  although  he  had  a  strong 
opinion  upon  it.  He  believed  it  to  be 
absurd  that  the  same  political  power  should 
be  given  to  Harwich  and  the  West  Riding. 
He  would  admit,  then,  to  his  opponent 
that  the  constituency  must  be  small,  and 
it  must  also  be  corrupt,  for  the  due  execu- 
tion of  their  plans.  He  attached  some  im- 
portance to  this  point,  because  he  was  for 
some  time  of  opinion,  that  provided  they 
bought  the  whole  of  the  constituency,  bri- 
bery would  be  facilitated  by  the  ballot. 
Let  them  admit  now  that  all  circumstances 
concurred  in  their  favour — that  the  candi- 
date had  chosen  as  his  agent  an  old  tacti- 
cian »a  man  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
tricks  of  the  day.  Let  him  tell  to  that 
man  that  he  had  lodged  3,000/.,  that  he 
should  have  200/.  and  his  fee,  if  he  were 
unfortunate,  but  that  he  might  dispose  of 
tlie  whole  J.OOO/.  if  he  were  successful. 
Now,  they  must  place  themselves  in  the 
confidence  of  a  great  number  of  persons, 
who  were  to  reoeire  their  6/«  or  SA  fiir  a 


vote.  Let  them  then  suppose  that  the 
votes  were  covered  by  the  number  of  pro- 
mises given,  they  had  then  to  come  to  a 
division  of  the  spoil.  Let  them  recollect 
that  they  would  have  no  proof  of  a  man's 
claim  beyond  his  own  assertion— they  had 
no  check  upon  him  but  his  conscience-— 
and  of  300  voters,  they  might  rest  assured 
of,  they  would  have  500  claimants  to 
satisfy.  They  dare  not  reject  any  one 
claimant  without  the  fear  of  being  exposed. 
Even  all  those  who  had  voted  for  the  de- 
feated party  might,  and,  no  doubt,  would, 
come  forward  as  claimants.  J^t  them  look 
to  see  what  check  they  could  have  upon 
their  consciences.  Let  them  put  a  10/. 
note  upon  one  side»  and  a  Sudbury  con- 
science on  the  other,  and  they  would  fmd 
that  the  man  who  held  the  bribe  in  one 
hand  and  the  Bible  in  the  other  would  be 
one  perfectly  ready  to  come  forward  and 
swear  he  was  entitled  to  the  bribe  he  had 
not  earned ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  double 
the  amount  should  be  paid,  in  order  to 
buy  the  whole  constituency.  A  single  re- 
jected claim  must  terminate  in  making  the 
election  void,  for  the  inducement  must  be 
public  and  the  distribution  easy  of  proof. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Houk 
would  not  retain  its  jurisdiction  in  a  mat- 
ter of  this  kind.  In  all  matters  relating 
to  bribery  or  personation  on  a  large  scale 
— free  access  to  the  poll — proper  formation 
of  register  of  votes — the  jurisdiction  of 
Parliament  must  remain  the  same.  Whole- 
sale cases  of  bribery  could  be  visited  by 
punishment  from  that  House  as  it  was 
now;  and  the  noble  Lord's  bill  could  then 
be  brought  into  exercise  with  greater  effect 
than  it  could  now.  It  was,  he  knew, 
fashionable  to  say  that  the  ballot  could  not 
secure  secrecy  ;  but  the  real  objection  to  it 
was,  that  it  would,  and  all  knew  that  it 
would.  The  efficacy  of  the  ballot  was  its 
great  recommendation.  It  would  put  a 
stop  to  intimidation  in  others,  and  it  would 
diminish  the  probability-  of  bribery ;  but 
he  believed  that  the  ballot  would  do  much 
more— it  would  give  a  healthy  tone  to 
opinion.  It  would  make  canvassing  what 
it  ought  to  be,  the  reverse  of  what  it  is. 
It  would  make  it  an  appeal  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  electors,  and  not  to  their  sor- 
did interests ;  it  would  make  an  honourable 
communication  between  man  and  man,  and 
not  by  browbeating,  by  mean  cajolery, 
trickery,  and  fraud,  as  it  was  now.  One 
noble  Lord  had  declared  the  franchise  to 
be  a  trust  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
non-electors,  and  that  it  would  be  unjiut 
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to  deprive  the  noo-electont  of  their  control 
orer  it  Now^  if  the  non-electors  not  of  the 
upper  claMes  attempted  to  exercise  that 
control,  they  could  only  do  it  in  such  num- 
bers— it  could  be  only  by  that  coarse  and 
clumsy  intimidation  which  the  law  would 
put  down,  and  very  properly  so^  because  it 
was  akin  to  physical  force :  while  influence 
which  came  from  above  had  so  many  decent 
pretexts,  and  so  many  a  specious  garb,  that 
it  could  never  be  reached  or  punished,  nor 
prevented  of  having  the  opportunity  of 
punishing  the  elector  who  had  voted  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 
He  believed  that  the  beneficial  influence  of 
non-electors  would  be  more  fully  exercised 
if  all  illegitimate  influences  were  with- 
drawn.    But  then,  if  the  argument  of  the 
noble  Lord  were  good  for  anything,  it  was 
good  for  this,  thieit  it  went  to  show  that 
there  ought  to  be  an  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage,     it  proved  that  large  masses  were 
excluded  from  the  franchise  who  ought  to 
have  the  constitutional  means  of  making 
their  influence  felt.  Then,  he  said,  enlarge 
the  constituency— widen  the  basis — admit 
those  who  were  now  excluded.     Such  a 
change  he  considered  as  desirable — such  a 
change  he  believed  to  be  inevitable.     If  he 
did  not  think  the  ballot  would  advance  it, 
he  should  not  be  its  advocate  that  night. 
But  then  those  opposed  to  the  ballot  said 
It  would  destroy  the  legitimate  influence 
of  property  altogether.    He  believed  there 
was  but  little  foundation  for  such  an  asser- 
tion.     He  did  not  think  that  one  (larticle 
of   legitimate    influence    would    be    lost 
through   the  ballot.      He  believed    that 
character,  intelligence,  and  worldly  advan- 
tages, where  they  were  wisely  and  pro- 
perly used,  would  retain  their  influence 
with  the  ballot  as  well  as  without  it.    But 
the  whole  of  the  fallacies  on  this  subject 
were  so  admirably  exposed  by  one  of  his 
own  constituents,  that  he  could  not  refrain 
from  reading  a  short  extract : — 

^  The  higher  classes  in  this  country  have  so 
long  exercised  a  power  over  the  community 
by  means  of  the  brute  force  of  rank  and  riches, 
applied  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  those  below 
them,  that  they  have  accustomed  themselves 
lo  regard  it  as  a  salutary  and  even  necessary 
control.  It  has  relieved  them,  too,  from  a 
gr^t  part  of  the  trouble  of  being  intelligent, 
active,  and  virtuous.  They  have  found  it 
mnch  easier  to  arrive  at  the  office  of  legislator 
by  throwing  away  a  few  thousand  pounds  for 
a  teat,  or  ejecting  a  few  miserable  tenants, 
than  by  winning  afiections  through  their  vir- 
taca.  Off  commanding  esteem  by  their  superior 
imalUgenoe  and  well-directed  activity.    They 


dread  a  change  which  would  annihilate  that 
unjust  influence  in  elections  which  they  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  from  mere  wealth  and  station ; 
and,  apprehending  that  to  maintain  themselves 
on  the  vantage  ground  where  they  have  been 
set  down  by  fortune  they  would  have  to  task 
all  their  faculties,  they  shrink  from  the  hard. 

J  ship  of  being  useful,  and  recoil  from  the  labour 
of  thought." 

Now,  there  was  no  man  who  knew  what 
numbers    of  statesmen    and  orators  the 
English  aristocracy  had  given  to  the  world, 
who  must  not  say  that  there  were  brilliant 
exceptions  to  Mr.    Bailey's  views.     The 
fact  was,  that  the  ballot  would  compel  the 
aristocracy  of  the  country,  as  a  class,  to 
forego  adventitious    advantages,    and    to 
throw  themselves,  as  it  was  said  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  that  he  did,  upon  the 
reason  and  the  intelligence  of  the  commu* 
nity.     It  was,  he  said,  *'  a  consummation 
most  devoutly  to  be  wished."     He  was  not 
one  who  would  wish  to  shut  out  wealth 
and  rank  from  the  legislation  of  the  coun- 
try.    He  thought  with  Mr.  Mill,  that  the 
business  of  the   Government   "  was    the 
business  of  the  rich ;"  but,  then,  he  wished 
them  to  arrive  at  it  by  fair  means;    he 
wished  them  to  raise  their  own  character 
as  well  as  that  of  the  community,  instead 
of  depraving  both,  which  the  present  sys- 
tem of  open  voting  was  now  doing.     They 
ought,  he  said,  to  change  that  system,  of 
which    it   was    impossible  to  exaggerate 
either  its  evils  or  its  dangers.     He  believed 
that  if  it  were  allowed  to  go  on  for  a  few 
years  ]oni;er,  it  would  destroy  thiscountry^ 
for  the  system  formed  the  basis  of  morality, 
of  honesty,  and  feeling,  and  it  was  in  prin- 
ciple a  huge   word  of  mockery  and  con- 
tempt.    It  would  waste  the  strength  and 
substance  of  popular  government,  and  leave 
them  nothing  but  the  semblance  and  the 
shell.     Who  was  it,  he  asked,  that  gained 
by  it  ^     Was  it  individuals  } — No ;  for  let 
them  look  to  families  that  had  been  beg- 
gared by  it.     Who  gained  by  it  ?  was  it 
patrons?— No.     Why,   if  history  tauffht 
them  anything  it  taught  them  this,  that 
nothing  was  permanent  or  safe  in  a  rotten 
system.     Why,  if  there  was  nothing  more 
noble  than  a  proper  object  of  ambition — if 
there  was  nothing  more  honourable,  nothing 
more  lasting,   nothing  more   worthy    of 
affection  or  respect,  than  the  character  of 
an  honest  man  aiming  to  be  the  leader  of 
a   free  people,  and  having  his  command 
over  them,   upon    their  intelligence  and 
public  virtues ;  so  there  could  be  i\QlVv\\i>x 
more  precarioua  anOi  uolYkUi^  mQx^H^>\<^N%^ 
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ating,  than  that  power  which  was  based 
upon  general  demoralisation,  and  dependent 
upon  its  caprice.  It  was  to  this  that  all 
parties  were  verging,  and  as  the  -  best 
means  which  his  humble  judgment  could 
suggest,  he  called  upon  them  to  renounce 
the  power  which  was  the  origin  of  the 
abuse,  to  throw  themselves  upon  their 
public  merits  and  their  public  services, 
and,  standing  upon  public  opinion,  to  put 
an  end  to  that  odious  system,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  usurpations,  to  the  tyranny,  the 
hypocrisy,  the  fraud  of  which  open  voting 
was  the  source,  by  giving  their  assent  to  the 
motion  which  he  respectfully  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Speaker,  ''  that  in  all  future 
elections  of  Members  of  Parliament  the 
Yotes  should  be  taken  by  way  of  the  ballot." 
Mr.  H,  Berkeley  seconded  the  motion. 
He  would  remark  upon  the  extent  to 
which  intimidation  was  carried  at  elec- 
tions;  the  "screw"  was  unscrupulously 
applied.  It  was  formed  by  the  agent 
diving  into  the  proceedings  of  the  voter's 
life;  by  instituting  strict  and  searching 
inquiries  into  his  liabilities,  and  all  his 
connections  in  business,  and  then  using 
the  knowledge  thus  acquired  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obliging  the  voter  to  record  his 
vote  a^inst  his  conscience.  In  the  coun- 
try, those  most  subject  to  the  operations  of 
the  screw  were  small  freeholders,  or  those 
holding  property  under  those  little  con- 
nected with  the  county.  Those  persons 
had  an  idea,  an  antiquated  notion,  that 
they  possessed  some  little  right  to  vote 
according  to  their  consciences.  But  the 
corn  factor  acted  as  the  screw  upon  the 
corn  farmer  in  the  rural  districts  ;  the 
brewer  acted  in  a  similar  way  with  respect 
to  the  hop  grower  ;  but  the  worst  screw 
of  all  was  the  banker's  screw.  He  had 
taken  the  trouble  of  inspecting  memo, 
randums  contained  in  the  books  of  Tory 
agents  in  various  parishes,  and  he  found 
such  entries  as  the  following  : — 

'*  Mr.  So-and-so.  See  this  man ;  he  works 
for  So-and-so.  Has  borrowed  money  on  a 
bill.  See  the  attorney.  Is  a  publican,  be- 
hind-hand with  his  brewer.  Has  borrowed 
money  on  a  mortgagee.  Find  out  tlie  rocrt- 
gagee." 

Now,  was  this  a  manly  system  ?  Was  it 
a  system  which  could  be  supported  on  the 
ground  that  the  ballot  would  introduce 
unmanly  prastices  ?  He  now  came  to  the 
tenantry  on  large  estates.  It  was  true, 
that  they  had  a  high  pressure  engine  of 
ibeJrowD,  in  the  shape  of  a  landlord.     It 


was  as  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noonday 
that  the  landlords  of  great  estates  took 
the  votes  of  their  tenants  as  regularly  as 
they  did  their  rents  ;  and  the  process  of 
enforcing  one  was  just  as  summary  as  that 
for  enforcing  the  other.  If  a  roan  was 
backward  in  his  rent,  the  landlord  dis- 
trained him  ;  if  he  was  backward  with 
his  vote,  the  landlord  ejected  him.  The 
landlord  would  wink  to  his  steward,  "  Send 
my  fellows  to  the  poll,  and  make  them  vote 
for  Mr.  So-and-so.'*  And  so  the  tenantry 
were  sent  to  the  poll  with  about  the  same 
ceremony  as  they  themselves  employed  in 
driving  their  beasts  to  the  next  market. 
The  quadruped  was  sold  in  open  market, 
and  was  then  doomed  to  the  knife;  the 
biped  was  driven  to  the  polling-place; 
and  what  were  polling  places  in  such 
cases,  but  mere  moral  shambles,  where  the 
life  of  the  victim,  indeed,  was  safe, 
but  where  his  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
consequently  his  independence  and  self- 
esteem,  were  for  ever  sacrificed.  Yet,  in 
their  love  for  truth,  they  addressed  the 
poor  object  of  the  screw,  and  showed  their 
consistency, by  dubbing  him  a  "  free  and  in. 
dependent  elector."  Free  !  free  to  do  what  ? 
To  vote  as  he  pleased  ?  He  was  not.  In- 
dependent !  Independent  of  whom  ?  In- 
dependent of  his  landlord.  They  knew  it 
was  a  farce.  The  franchise,  in  these  cases, 
was  like  the  air-drawn  dagger  of  Macbeth^ 
offered  to  the  eye,  but  impalpable  to  the 
grasp.  And  these  men  were  the  boasted 
yeomanry  of  England,  whom  they  praised, 
whom  they  went  out  of  their  way  to  praise  ; 
for  let  the  army  estimate8,or  some  such  sub- 
ject come  on  for  consideration,  and  should 
some  intrepid  Member  dare  to  say  one 
word  in  depreciation  of  the  merits  of 
these  men  of  the  yeomanry,  either  as  mi- 
litary or  constables,  one  side  of  the  House 
would  straightway  burn  with  squirarchal 
indignation,  or  bristle  with  yeomanic  va- 
lour. They  denied  these  men  indepen- 
dence :  they  legislated  for  them ;  and  this 
gave  cause  to  the  complaints  of  class- 
legislation.  What  was  the  fear  which 
prevented  landlords  from  giving  their  ten- 
ants free  liberty  to  vote  as  they  should 
see  fit  ?  Did  they  dread  the  loss  of  po- 
litical influence  ?  That  was,  he  believedi 
what  they  dreaded.  Unjust  and  undue 
influence  would  of  course  be  lost  by  the 
operation  of  the  ballot,  but  no  influence 
would  be  lost  which  ought  to  be  enjoyed. 
The  landlord  should  stand  in  locoparentU 
to  bii  tenantry;  but  those  landlords  who 
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entrusted  their  tenantry  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  a  steward,  let  him  be  as  honest  as 
he  would,  and  who  only  visited  his  estates 
for  the  purpose  of  shooting  a  partridge  or 
a  pheasant — such  a  man  would  always  be 
regarded  by  his  tenants  as  step  children 
regard  a  step  father.     By  the  operation 
of  the  ballot  such  a  man  would  in  a  great 
measure  lose  his  influence,  and   he  de- 
served to  lose  it.   He  considered  the  here- 
ditary landlord  of  a  body  of  tenantry  as 
placed  in  such  a  position  that  if  he  well 
fulfilled   his  duties,   the   performance  of 
those  duties  would  shine  back  on  him  and 
benefit  himself.     Such  a  man  need  never 
fear  the  ballot.     It  was  a  libel  on  human 
nature  to  say  so.     Having  said  so  much 
with  respect  to  county  constituencies  in 
general,   he    would  now   advert  to  that 
which  he  represented.     In  the  former  part 
of  the  evening  he  had  presented  a  petition, 
numerously  signed,  from  the  city  which 
he  had  the  honour  of  representing.     He 
considered  that  that  petition  had  been  en- 
trusted to  him  in  the  way  of  a  brief,  and 
acting  on  that  consideration,  he  might  ap- 
peal to  the  petition  to  prove  some  of  the 
allegations  which  he  had  been   making, 
as  at  present  existing  in  the  constituency 
of    Bristol.    The   hon.   Gentleman  read 
extracts  from  the  document  in  question, 
letting  forth  that  bribery  existed  in  Bristol 
to  such  an  extent,  as  called  forth  the  deep- 
est feelings  of  disgust  and  indignation  in 
the  breast  of  every  honest  man,  and  that 
the  system  of  intimidation  was  still  more 
extensively  acted  upon.  First,  as  regarded 
bribery  at  the  election  in  1837,  money  to 
the  amount  of  5,000/.  was  expended  by 
the  Tory  party  in  Bristol,  and  somewhere 
about  2,«500/.  by  the  Liberals,  amounting 
altogether  to  a  sum  of  between  7,000/. 
and   8,000/.     None  of  this   money  ever 
passed  through  his  hands.    He  stated  this 
circumstance  merely  on  the  authority  of 
hearsay,  and  if  they  were  to  ask  his  hon. 
Colleague  whether  he  believed  that  this 
money  was  spent  legally  and  constitution- 
ally,  he  did  not  know  what  his  answer 
might  be,  but  he  knew  that  his  own  to 
such  a  question  would  be  in  the  negative. 
He  had   more  evidence  as  regarded  the 
election  of  1841.     He  held  in  his  hand  a 
bill  issued  by  Mr.  William  Fripp,  dated 
the  29th  of  May,  1841.     [The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman read  the  document,  which  stated 
that  Mr.  Fripp  declined  being  put  in  no- 
minatboy  because  it  was  made  a  condition 
tbtl  b*  would  contribute  a  greater  sum  of 


money  than  was  expended  by  the  Tories 
in  1837.]  The  hon.  Gentleman  continued. 
Upwards  of  10,000/.  was  required  to  be 
paid  for  the  city  of  Bristol  in  1842.  They 
did  those  things  there  boldly.  Even  in 
the  municipal  elections  of  Bristol  he  had 
seen  printed  on  the  walls  in  large  letters 
the  ominous  words  "  votefor  blue— money 
no  object.  *'  He  did  not  think  that  there 
could  be  much  mistake  as  to  what  the 
10,000/.  was  required  for.  He  now  came 
to  the  intimidation  part  of  the  subject. 
Here  he  had  a  hand-bill  issued  at  Clifton, 
dated  June  29,  1841.  This  document 
was  distributed  at  all  the  hotels  of  that 
watering-place  as  a  guide  to  the  visitors 
in  selecting  tradesmen,  in  order  to  promote 
exclusive  dealing.  That  was  a  fact  which 
could  not  be  denied.  He  had,  too,  an- 
other piece  of  evidence  to  lay  before  the 
House.  He  had  already  referred  to  the 
proceedings  of  agents;  and  he  had  here  a 
document  for  the  instruction  of  these  per- 
sonages, issued  by  the  Conservative  Asso- 
ciation. It  was  ruled  with  ledger  lines, 
and  furnished  with  printed  heads  for  the 
direction  of  candidates.  Nothing  could 
be  more  proper  than  that  the  names  of 
the  voters  should  be  thus  laid  before  the 
candidate,  but  here  the  screw  was  to 
be  applied,  not  however,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  agents,  for  there  were  printed  di- 
rections for  its  application ;  but  he  trusted 
that  such  contrivances  were  peculiar  to 
Bristol.  In  the  first  place,  there  was 
registered  the  name  of  the  occupier  of  the 
House ;  next  came  that  of  his  land- 
lord ;  next  the  landlord's  residence  and 
principles ;  next  the  names  of  persons 
likely  to  have  influence  with  the  occupiers, 
and  then  a  space  was  set  apart  for  general 
remarks,  relating  to  his  circumstances, 
&c.  Now,  he  thought  that  he  had  made 
out  something  of  a  case  in  support  of  the 
petition  which  he  had  presented.  He 
would  add  but  a  few  words  more  in  re- 
gard to  his  own  canvass.  When  he  can- 
vassed the  city  of  Bristol  in  1837,  neither 
an  easy  nor  a  pleasant  task,  the  principle 
feature  of  the  canvass  struck  him  as  being 
the  number  of  electors,  who  expressed 
themselves  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
cause  for  which  he  appeared,  and  the 
evident  power  which  existed  in  keeping 
those  persons  from  supporting  him  at  the 
poll.  He  would  mention  the  instance  of 
the  second  or  third  man  whom  he  vv&vtftd 
on  his  first  da^a  eaxiNaM«  >\^>nftA  «oXKt«^ 
the  shop  of  «i  iui«W  Vc%4wixvk\  >i^^^^'^^^ 
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came  forth,  and  seemed  to  meet  him  with 
the  greatest  satiifactiony  and  congratulated 
him  in  appearing  as  a  candidate  in  what 
be  called  the  *'  old  cause.*'  He  then 
expressed  a  hope,  that  he  (the  voter) 
would  allow  his  name  to  be  placed  upon 
the  list  as  promising  a  plumper  in  his 
favour.  He,  however,  declined.  He  then 
said,  **  If  so,  then  I  presume  you  will 
give  me  one  of  your  votes."  The  man 
actually  burst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed, 
**  I  not  only  cannot  vote  for  you,  but 
I  must  give  both  my  votes  against 
you."  At  that  moment  a  gentleman  who 
was  with  him  came  into  the  shop,  and 
seeing  how  matters  stood,  took  him  by  the 
arm  and  led  him  away. 

'*  If  you  stay,"  (said  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion), ''a  moment  longer  in  the  shop,  John 
So-and-so  will  promise  you  bis  vote;  if  he 
does  promise  you  his  vote,  be  will  keep  his 
word,  and  if  he  keeps  his  word,  he  and  his 
family  are  ruined  for  ever." 

When  such  instances  came  before  them 
could  any  language  be  too  strong  in  which 
to  characterize  them?  For  himself,  be 
turned  away  with  honest  indignation  and 
blushed  to  be  a  man.  He  glowed  with 
indignation  at  the  way  in  which  honest 
men  were  defrauded  of  that  which  was 
their  right.  He  would  mention  one  case 
more — that  of  a  man,  who  had  reported 
to  him  that  he  had  always  been  compelled 
not  only  to  vote  but  to  register ;  and  he 
bad  complained  to  his  hon.  Friend,  the 
Member  for  Halifax,  when  he  stood  for 
Bristol,  that  he  felt  that  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  vote  against  him ;  and  in  order 
to  prevent  this,  he  contrived  to  get  him- 
self struck  off  the  register.  When  the 
next  registration  time  came  round  the 
Tory  agent  came  with  it,  and  he  said  to 
the  person  in  question,  '*  You  put  your- 
self off  the  register  last  year  —  if  you 
do  so  again  it  will  be  visited  on  you  as  if 
you  had  given  your  vote  for  the  Liberals, 
for  your  landlord  is  determined  that  no 
roan  shall  live  under  him  who  does  not 
vote  as  he  orders."  This  man  had  used 
all  manner  of  subterfuges  to  avoid  voting. 
At  one  time,  he  had  taken  physic,  and 
sent  for  a  doctor  to  give  him  some  more, 
which  he  hoped  would  make  him  worse. 
What  was  the  consequence  ?  Go  the  day 
of  the  poll,  a  Tory  doctor  was  sent  to  wait 
on  him  with  a  sedan  chair,  in  order  to 
carry  him  to  the  poll.  The  doctor  accord- 
ingly felt  bis  pulse,  pronounced  him  to 
2)w  Jo  /mfect  bealtbi  and  he  was  aocoid- 


ingly  marched  off  to  the  poll.  He  did 
not  intend  to  charge  these  practices  as 
existing  solely  among  the  Conservatives ; 
far  from  it.  He  did  not  wish  to  treat 
this  as  a  party  question,  but  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  instances  which  he  had 
quoted  had  come  under  his  own  no- 
tice, and  they  were  all  on  the  Tory  side. 
If  bis  hon.  Friend  and  Colleague  were 
present,  and  inclined  to  greet  him  with  a 
tu  quoquct  he  would  willingly  meet  him. 
Knowing  his  character,  he  was  sure  he 
would  say  nothing  but  the  fact,  and  if  he 
said  that  similar  practices  existed  among 
the  Liberals  similar  to  those  which  he  had 
proved  had  taken  place  amongst  the 
Tories,  he  would  say  to  him  "  then  join 
with  me-~let  us  put  down  those  evils-* 
walk  into  this  lobby,  and  vote  for  the 
ballot." 

Captain  Layard  would  give  the  motion 
his  warmest  support.  He  believed  that 
honest  and  conscientious  men  would  use 
the  ballot  as  a  shield  to  protect  themselves 
from  oppression  in  the  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  as  electors.  They 
were  told  of  the  increase  of  falsehood  which 
the  ballot  would  give  rise  to;  but  had 
similar  arguments  proved  any  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  way  of  recent  measares? 
Did  not  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
bead  of  the  Government  believe  that 
falsehood  and  perjury  would  follow  from 
his  own  Income-tax  ?  Was  it  because  a 
man  was  sometimes  foolish  enough  to 
make  promises,  and  then  wicked  enough 
to  break  them,  that  the  community  were 
to  be  deprived  of  the  bene6ts  which  would 
flow  from  a  great  measure  like  the  ballot  ? 
He  feared  that  the  bill  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  the  city  of  London  would 
not  prevent  intimidation,  although  it  might 
put  a  check  to  the  progress  of  bribery  ; 
and  with  these  views,  he  could  not  but 
support  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Sheffield. 

Mr.  Chriitie :  I  should  have  thought. 
Sir,  that  on  a  question  of  a  measure  in 
favour  of  which  there  is  certainly  a  con- 
siderable feeling  among  the  public,  some 
of  those  who  are  presently  in  such  num- 
bers going  to  vote  against  it,  would  have 
thought  it  right  to  explain  the  reasons  on 
which  their  votes  will  be  given.  But, 
Sir,  as  no  one  has  risen  on  the  other  side 
to  answer  speeches  which,  when  they  go 
forth,  the  country  will  think  worthy  of 
some  notice,  I  will  venture  to  rise,  and 
coma  forth  on  the  fame  aidei  in  the  hope 
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that  I  may  be  engaged  in  not  altogether  an 
unprofitable  task  in  clenching  the  able  re- 
cital of  existing  evils  addressed  to  the 
House  by  the  hen.  Member  for  Bristol, 
by  putting  a  new  one  or  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  the  question  which  has 
been  so  clearly,  ably,  and  comprehensively 
treated  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield. 
Now,  Sir,  first  of  all,  what  is  it  that  we 
propose  to  do  by  the  ballot;  and  how  is 
it  that  we  expect  to  do  what  we  propose 
to  do  ?  The  hope  and  the  object  of  those 
who  support  the  ballot  is,  to  diminish,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  the  practice  of  bri- 
bery and  intimidation  at  elections ;  and  I 
beg  the  House  to  mark  the  word  "  dimi- 
nish/' We  expect  to  diminish  bribery 
and  intimidation.  We  don't  hope  entirely 
to  remove  them — it  belongs  to  no  human 
expedient  to  be  entirely  successful;  but 
we  say,  that  the  ballot  will  diminish  these 
evils  to  a  very  great  extent ;  and,  being 
an  expedient  that  will  be  most  simple  and 
direct  in  its  operation,  stopping  the  briber 
and  the  intimidator  in  the  doing  of  the 
foul  deed,  instead  of  waiting  till  the  deed 
ia  done,  then  to  punish  him,  and  act  on 
others  by  example,  it  will  diminish  them 
to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  expe- 
dient which  can  be  suggested.  Now,  Sir, 
this  distinction  being  observed,  there  is  an 
end  at  once,  of  a  very  favourite  argument 
with  opponents  of  the  ballot,  which  con- 
sists in  alleging  some  mode,  often  ima- 
ginary, but  sometimes,  1  will  admit,  really 
probable,  in  which  bribery  and  intimida- 
tion may  still  be  practised,  and  then  ex- 
claiming, what  becomes  of  the  efficacy 
and  success  of  the  ballot  ?  For  instance, 
it  is  said  that  if  the  vote  cannot  be  seen  as 
it  is  given,  for  a  person  anxious  to  punish 
a  voter,  there  will  yet  be  other  ways  of 
coming  to  something  like  a  knowledge  of 
his  vote.  Or  again,  if  there  is  no  intimi- 
dating or  bribing  a  voter  to  give  the  vote 
yon  want,  you  may  still  intimidate  or 
bribe  a  man  to  stay  away ;  now,  I  say, 
granting  all  this,  and  a  great  deal  more, 
what  does  it  prove,  but  that,  first,  bribery 
and  intimidation  will  be  more  difficult  of 
practice  with  the  ballot  than  without  it, 
else  why  resort  to  these  clumsy  circuitous 
expedients?  And  secondly,  that  the  en- 
tire removal  of  these  evils  is  not  to  be 
looked  for ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the 
ballot  may  be  most  efficacious  and  suc- 
oeasful  to  diminish  bribery  and  intimida- 
tion. The  diminution,  then,  of  bribery 
tod  iotimidatioo,  being  the  object  of  the 


ballot,  how  is  this  object  to  be  attained 
by  it  ?  Simply  in  this  way.  The  voter 
will  deposit  his  voting-card  in  the  box 
unseen  by  any  one,  and  may  thus  elude 
the  intimidator,  and  foil  the  briber.  I 
don't  say  he  will,  but  he  may  do  so.  Had 
the  voter  promised  his  vole  in  deference  to 
a  threat,  or  in  return  for  a  bribe,  he  might 
keep  his  promise,  but  the  intimidaior  or 
briber  could  never  know  that  he  did,  could 
never  know  that  the  threat  had  not  been 
nugatory,  that  the  money  which  had  been 
paid  had  not  been  thrown  away.  In  this 
state  of  necessary  uncertainty,  as  to  the 
result,  will  threatening  and  bribing  of 
voters  continue  undiminished  ?  Will  a 
man,  as  heretofore,  incur  the  labour  and 
risk  the  odium  of  intimidation,  when  he 
has  no  longer  the  means  of  securing  its 
efficiency.  Will  a  man  give  his  money 
for  a  vote  when  he  cannot  see  that  vote 
given,  and  cannot  know,  except  by  the 
assurance  of  the  voter,  which,  in  a  case  of 
a  man  who  has  taken  a  bribe  will  hardly 
convince,  whether  the  vote  has  been  given 
to  him  or  not.  I  say,  then,  that  the  bal- 
lot will  take  away  the  inducements  to 
bribe  and  intimidate.  And  now.  Sir,  1 
come  to  consider  by  anticipation— as  by 
anticipation  I  am  compelled  to  do  it — to 
to  consider  one  or  two  objections  often 
brought  against  the  ballot.  One  of  these 
is,  that  the  franchise  is  a  trust,  and  that 
those  in  whose  behalf  the  trust  is  con- 
ferred, the  unrepresented  portion  of  the 
community,  should  see  the  vote  given,  and 
control  the  exercise  of  the  trust.  Why, 
Sir,  if  the  unrepresented  portion  of  the 
community  is  not  invested  with  the  fran- 
chise because  it  is  judged  unfit  to  hold  it, 
what  is  the  consistency  and  propriety  of 
saying,  that  this  portion  is  fit  to  control 
those  who,  by  reason  of  superior  fitness 
have  the  franchise.  There  is  another  ob- 
jection made  to  the  ballot,  that  of  its  ten- 
dency to  encourage  lying,  and  indeed  (it 
is  generally  put  thus)  of  its  doing  the 
good  that  it  is  intended  to  do  through  the 
medium  of  lying,  enabling  a  man  to  pro- 
mise his  vote  one  way  to  his  landlord  or 
master,  or  to  a  briber,  and  then,  under  the 
protection  of  the  ballot  box,  vote  the 
other  way.  Now,  Sir,  I  wish  to  deal 
fairly  with  this  objection  ;  and  I  will 
therefore  say,  at  once,  that  I  do  not  at  ail 
agree  in  the  answer  generally  made  to  it, 
that  the  man  who  would  tell  the  lie,  if  he 
voted  secretly,  would  noVa  \Mi^«t  V^^  Va- 
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lie*  therefore,  to  his  own  opinions,  under 
a  system  of  open  voting,  and  that  the  un- 
conscientious vote  being  a  lie,  no  addi- 
tional harm  will  come  of  the  ballot.  Now, 
Sir,  1  say,  this  is  no  answer  at  all ;  and  I 
•ay  at  once,  that  I  can  see  no  comparison 
between  the  actual  lie  in  the  one  case,  and 
the  metaphorical  lie  in  the  other;  and  that 
if  I  believed  no  other  answer  could  be 
given  than  this,  1  would  at  once  yield  to 
the  objection,  and  cease  to  advocate  the 
ballot.  But,  Sir,  let  us  consider  this  ob- 
jection a  little  more  closely.  The  way  in 
which  the  ballot  is  to  act,  is  by  rendering 
threats  profitless  and  bribes  to  no  purpose, 
by  taking  away  the  motives  to  spend  money 
and  exercise  the  influence  of  one's  posi- 
tion, by  removing  therefore  all  occasion 
for  those  questions  which,  if  men  have 
bribed,  or  have  threatened,  or  intend  to 
threaten,  it  may  be  very  natural  for  them 
to  put,  but  which,  if  they  do  neither  the 
one  Dor  the  other,  would  be  entirely  use- 
less, and  would  not  be  put ;  and  if  ques- 
tions are  not  put,  lying  answers  cannot  be 
elicited.  And  he,  by  way  of  another  an- 
swer to  this  objection,  would  say,  are  cor- 
rupt constituencies  anxious  for  (he  ballot, 
which  they  ought  to  be,  if  the  ballot  is 
merely  to  give  to  corruption  the  additional 
protection  of  mendacity?  What  does  Sud- 
bury say?  In  the  extracts  which  have  been 
lately  made  from  the  hand  loom  weavers' re- 
port, I  find  that  the  ballot  is  there  the  most 
unpopular  of  topics.  [The  hon.  Member 
then  read  an  extract,  to  the  effect  that  a 
candidate  had  been  damaged  at  Sudbury 
by  the  support  of  the  ballot.]  I  believe, 
then,  candidly,  that  the  ballot  will  not  do 
mischief  in  any  proportion  to  its  good,  and 
that  it  will  effectually  diminish  the  evils 
of  intimidation  and  bribery,  which  now  so 
widely  prevail,  and  the  eflfects  of  which 
are  to  degrade  voters,  lower  the  tone  of 
feeling  among  persons  who  resort  to  these 
practices,  and  foil  the  purpose  for  which 
the  Reform  Bill  has  bestowed  the  fran- 
chise. And  if  the  ballot  will  do  this,  it 
cannot  now  surely,  Sir,  be  needful,  when 
every  day  unfolds  to  us  some  new  tale  of 
corruption  worse  than  that  which  went 
before,  to  impress  upon  the  House  the  ne- 
cessity of  adopting  it.  Rather  would  I 
say  thatt  next  to  giving  bread  to  those 
who  are  starving,  it  is  our  first  duty  to 
stay  this  moral  pestilence  which  is  fast 
spreading  day  by  day,  and  which,  as  it 
•preadSt  threatens  to  destroy  all  honour, 
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the  humbler  orders  of  our  society.  And  I 
hope  I  may  be  forgiven  in  saying.  Sir, 
that  when  I  had  heard  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet  opposite;  at  the  head  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  more  than  once  make 
his  tariff  and  his  Income-tax  the  reason 
for  postponing  investigations  into  bribery, 
or  declining  to  undertake  legislation  upon 
the  subject,  which  has,  in  consequence, 
been  undertaken  by  the  noble  Lord  below 
me,  I  have  thought — presumptuously  it 
may  be,  but  yet  sincerely — I  have  thought 
that  this  was  not  the  course  which  should 
be  taken  by  the  first  Minister  of  the 
country  on  a  question  more  vitally  than 
any  other  question  affecting  the  morals  of 
the  nation,  and,  as  a  moral  question,  re- 
quiring: his  first  care.  Why  talk  of  the 
credit  of  the  country,  which  the  Income- 
tax  was  to  maintain,  or  of  its  military  re- 
nown, which  it  was  to  give  the  means  of 
upholding ;  or  talk,  again,  of  the  glory  of 
our  commerce  and  manufactures,  which 
your  tariff,  without  any  adaptation  to  the 
effect,  is  yet  in  some  miraculous  way  to 
restore?  Why,  at  a  time.  Sir,  when  the 
virtue  and  morality  of  the  nation  are  in 
peril,  and  those  who  aspire  to  power  are 
doing  their  worst  to  make  slaves  and  base 
hirelings  of  the  electoral  body,  and  are 
perverting  those  institutions,  which  were 
given  for  freedom's  sake,  and  to  elevate 
those  who  hold  the  franchise  to  the  en- 
slaving and  debasingof  our  countrymen — 
I  say,  if  the  measures  of  the  Government 
were  infinitely  less  exceptionable,  and  in- 
finitely more  likely  to  do  good  than  they 
are,  must  it  not  occur  to  every  one  who 
sees  and  trembles  at  this  work  of  demora- 
lization which  is  proceeding,  that,  unless 
it  is  stopped  — and  stopped  instantly — all 
these  promises  of  material  prosperity  and 
of  fame  with  other  nations,  must  be  at  an 
end ;  and  for  a  people  whose  internal 
elements  of  greatness  have  gone,  they  will 
be  nothing  better  than  so  much  gilding 
and  tinsel  hiding  filth  and  rottenness 
within.  If  you  will  adopt  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield,  you  will,  I 
believe,  indeed  serve  the  cause  of  morality, 
while  you  at  the  same  time  vindicate  the 
electoral  institutions  which  we  have,  and, 
preparing  for  their  yet  wider  extension, 
gives  a  worthy  impulse  to  the  social  and 
political  prot;ress  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  G.  Femon,  after  a  considerable 
pause,  and  loud  calls  for  a  division,  spoke 
to  the  following  effect :  Sir,  I  had  no  in- 
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motioD,  but  I  think  it  imperative  on  me 
to  interpose  in  order  to  prevent  a  division 
on  it  in  a  House  so  thin  as  to  afford  to  the 
country  no  fair  criterion   of  its  opinion. 
This  is  the  first  discussion  of  it  in  a  new 
Parliament ;  and,  as  I  believe  the  ques- 
tion to  have  lost  ground  in  this  House,  I 
am  anxious  that  no  false  impression  shall 
go  forth  on  that  matter  owing  to  the  acci- 
dental absence  of  Members.     Under  other 
circumstances    I  should    have    remained 
silent,  in  the  conviction  that  this  subject 
has  been  already  settled  in  the   mind  of 
ihe  thinking  public,  not  only  by  its  fre- 
quent discussion  during  the  last  ten  years 
within  these  walls,  but  still  more  by  the 
able  pamphlets  in  which  it  has  been  treated 
since  those  discussions.    I  may  refer  espe- 
cially to  one,  the  composition  of  a  clever 
divine,  whose   reasoning  on  this  subject 
appeared   to  me  not  less  remarkable  for 
the  cogency  of  its  demonstration,  than  for 
effectiveness  of  its  wit.     I  rose  from  its 
perusal  satisfied  that  if  the  question  should 
be  revived  in  this  House,  it  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  any  one  to  refer  Members  to  the 
argument  of  that  pamphlet,  and  that  hav- 
ing done  so,  one  might  address  the  Mover 
thus :  "  Solvuniur  risu  tabulce ;  tu  missus 
iUnhis.*'  I  will  briefly  notice  the  prominent 
topics  by  which  the  Members  who  have 
preceded  me  have  supported  the  motion; 
and  especially  was  I  tempted  to  rise  to 
protest  against  the  remonstrance  addressed 
by  the  Member  for  Weymouth,  in  forcible 
language,  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury.    He   has   appealed   to  him  not  to 
con6ne  himself  to    attempts    to    impart 
material  benefits  to  the  community  by  his 
tariff  and  other  measures  tending  to  their 
physical  welfare,  but  rather  to  attend  to 
the  furtherance  of  their  morality  and  vir- 
tue.    Now,  it  is  on  this  very  point  of  the 
operation  of  the  ballot  on  the  morality  of 
the  people  that  1  should  be  most  desirous 
of  joining  issue  with  its  supporters.     If 
there  be  any  means  of  rendering  it  effec- 
tive  as  an  instrument   for  its   proposed 
end,  if  its  authors  should  succeed  in  mak- 
ing the  public  avail  themselves  of  its  alleged 
protection,  it  would  convert  the  habits  ot 
the  electoral  class  into  one  continued  lie. 
Cunning  would  flourish  through  the  land. 
Let  us  consider  the  cases  which  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bristol  has  cited  in  a  serio-comic 
speech.      I   hope    that    the  descriptions 
which  he  has  given  from  copious  means  of 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  electors,  and 
of'  influential  parties  in    the    county  of 


Gloucester,  are  not  a  fair  sample  of  the 
practices  of  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Wherever  they  prevail  they  are  to  be  de- 
precated —  but    how    would    the    ballot 
remedy  the  grievance.     Take,  first,  the 
case  of  his  poor  tradesman.    It  seems  that 
he  was  known  by  his  habitual   acts  and 
language  to  be  a  Whig,  and  was  grieved 
to  be  compelled,  by  the  fear  of  ruin  in  his 
business,  to  vote  at  the  last  election  for  a 
Tor  v.     Now,  if  his  vote  had  been  cloked 
by  the  ballot,  no  one  would  doubt  that  he 
would  have  given  it  according  to  his  pro- 
fessed  sentiments,  whatever  protestation 
he  might  make  to  the  contrary  in  order  to 
save   his  custom.     The  result  would  be, 
that   the  custom  would  be  withdrawn  by 
anticipation,    and    transferred    to    some 
tradesman  of  recognised  Tory  principles, 
and  thus  this  tradesman  would  actually  be 
ruined,  and  be  thereby  incapacitated  from 
exercising  the  franchise  at  all.    He  clearly 
prefers  at  present  the  privilege  of  uttering 
freely  his   political  opinions,  and  giving 
his  vote  for  a  Member  of  Parliament  con- 
trary to  those  opinions.     Whatever  may 
be  urged  as  to  the  political  result,  at  least 
to  the  elector  himself,  this  state  of  things 
is  much   more    agreeable  than    the    al- 
ternative of  ruin,  or  of  a  life  of  dissimu- 
lation.   There  is  little  satisfaction  to  a 
man  in  professing  political  opinions,  or 
even  the  exercise  of  political  privileges,  if 
it  mtist  remain  a  matter  to  which  his  own 
conscience  alone  is  privy,  and  if  entertain- 
ing those  opinions,  he  is  regarded  by  his 
neighbours  as  belonging  to  the  party  op- 
posed   thereto.      Now,    as  to  the  land- 
lord.    If  the  stewards  at  present  exert  on 
their  behalf  so  stern  a  despotism  as  ha 
been  alleged,  and  which  1  do  not  believe 
to  be  true  to  that  extent,  such  landlords 
and  stewards  would  not  hesitate  to  adopt 
the  methods  which  would  still  be  open  to 
I  them   to  enforce   their  political  opinions 
generally  in  defiance  of  the  ballot.     There 
would  arise  a  deplorable  system  of  spying 
and  watching  the  conduct  and  language 
of  the  tenants,   and  only   such   tenants 
would  be  retained  or  selected  as  left  no 
doubt  of  their   political  tendencies  after  a 
jealous  scrutiny.     I  do  not  say,  that   I 
believe  that  such  a  result  would  be  general 
— because  I  am  convinced  that  the  manly 
spirit  of  Englishmen  would  generally  re- 
pudiate   the    proffered     protection,    and 
would   take  pride   in   proclaiming    their 
opinions  and  their  votes — but^  ^'^^\i>Scw«Ci^ 
there  wou\d  teicvam  xootci  ^ox  ^^\tA>i^v»r 
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picion  and  malevoleiit  iotinuation,  which 
would  demoralise  many  more  than  the  few 
who  might  reap  casual  benefit  from  the 
disguise.    It  has  been  assumed  that  the 
influence  of  the  landlord  over  the  tenant 
is  that  of  coercion.    I  believe  abstract  po- 
litical opinions  to  be  rare  in  the  class  of 
agricultural  tenantry;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  mutual  relation  being  that  of 
benefits  received,  and  of  a  common  interest, 
the  tenantry  entertain  a  feeling  of  pride 
in  supporting  the  cause  of  their  landlord, 
and  act  willingly  in  concert  with  him  from 
the  ••  Esprit  de   Corps,''      Now,  as  to 
bribery,  1  will  mention  a  fact  which  came 
to  my  knowledge  as  to  the   borough  of 
Sudbury.     It  was  proposed  to  two  gentle- 
men to  become  candidates  for  it  on  the 
terms  of  their  paying  3,000/.  a  piece  on 
being  elected— one  of  them  asked  whether 
a  severe  contest  was  expected— he  was 
told    that  if  a  contest    should    arise  it 
would  probably  cost  less,  the  stipulated 
sum  being  in  fact  a  contract  price  for  the 
entirety  of  the  voters.    Thus  engagements 
would  be  made  conditional  on  the  success 
of  the  party  under  the  ballot  system,  in 
which  every  voter  would   become  inter- 
ested in  securing  his  share  by  supporting 
the  candidate  whose  credit  stood  highest 
on  Change.    The  complaints  at  present 
made  by  tradesmen  and  others  of  injury 
endured  in  consequence  of  independent 
votes  must  not  be  received  with  tocr  im- 
plicit faith.    They  often    proceed   from 
{obbers,  who  hope  by  representing  their 
OSS  of  one  customer  of  the  one  party  to 
obtain,  perhaps,  ten  from  the  other,  under 
the  colour  of  being  a  martyr  to  their  cause. 
The  Member  for  Cork  county,  who  pro- 
fesses  loudly  the  doctrine  of   purity  of 
election,     and     who    haSt    nevertheless, 
avowed  the  expenditure  by  his  friends  of 
16,000/.athiafirstClareelection,musthave 
become  well  aware  on  that  occasion  of  the 
exaggeration  and  fraud  employed  by  par- 
ties  alleging  loss  or  injury,  and  seeking 
indemnity  or  compensation.     It  may  be 
fairly  assumed,  that  as  between  the  great 
parties  which  divide  opinion  in  this  coun- 
try, there  would  be  little  gain  or  loss  by 
any  of  the  protecting  effects  which  its  ad- 
tocates  augur  from  the  ballot.     Possibly, 
however,  some  increased  strength  might  be 
acquired  under  that  system,  in  any  con- 
test between  the  holders  of  property  and 
those  who  possess  none,  by  the  democratic 
party,  which  I  should  regard   as  a  mere 
evil,  menacing  the  framework  of  our  well 


balanced  Constitution.    It  has  been  plau- 
sibly  urged    by  the    hon.    Member    for 
Sheffield,    that    the    unrepresented    po* 
pulation  have  no  claim   to  exercise  con- 
trol  over  the    electoral    class  unless  we 
admit  them   to  be  also  entitled  to  share 
the  franchise,  and  he  thus  meets  the  argu- 
ment against  the  ballot  derived  from  the 
responsibility  to  public  opinion  which  ought 
to   attach   to  every  exercise  of  a  public 
trust.     But  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to 
invest    the   whole    community   with    the 
means  of  acting  by  opinion,  as  a  constant 
check,  from  what  would  be  the  result  of 
imparting    direct  power   to  the   masses. 
The  average  operation  of  opinion  in  a  well- 
governed   population   may   be  right  and 
salutary ;  while  on  occasions  of  excitement, 
the  precipitate  and  tumultuous  exercise  of 
actual  power  on  their  part  might  be  in- 
consistent with  the  safety  of  the  state, 
i   am,  therefore,  desirous  of  seeing   the 
franchise  used  subject  to  that  controlling 
influence.     The  irregular  exertion  of  that 
influence,  whether  by  intimidation  or  bri- 
bery, is  doubtless  an  evil,  but  it  is  an  evil 
less  than    the    universal    demoralization 
which  would  ensue  from  the  ballot,  if  it 
should  ever  be  made  effective.     I  must 
add,  that  during  this  Parliament  no  de- 
mand has  been  made  by  any  considerable 
number  of  petitions  to  obtain  this  measure. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  at  large 
desire  it.     It  is  a  temporary  cry  raised  at 
every  contested  election,  under  the  influ- 
ence   of  excitement  or  disappointment. 
As  to  the  spread  of  bribery,  which  is  pro- 
claimed as  the  special  reason  for  renewing 
the  demand  for  this  remedy,  I  am  afraid 
that  its  prevalence  results  from  causes  in« 
cident  to  human  nature,  and  which  lie  too 
deep  for  acts  of  Parliament.     For  the 
mitigation  of  this  evil  I  look  for  the  gra- 
dual working  of  public   opinion,  which 
1  would  therefore  promote  by  facilitating 
discussion  instead  of  introducing  dissimu- 
lation and  distrust ;  and  I  expect  a  ma- 
terial improvement  therein  from  the  in- 
creased  diffusion  of    education  and  the 
consequent  elevation  of  the  standard  of 
morality  among  all  classess  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Captain  Berkeley  had  been  always  op- 
posed to  the  ballot,  on  the  ground  that 
public  opinion  was  the  best  corrective  of 
the  voter,  but  when  it  was  notorious 
that  a  sense  of  public  duty  did  not  con- 
trol the  voter — since  it  was  equally  noto- 
rious that  he  did  not  vote  as  be  pleAsed, 
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he  thought  he  had  a  fair  reason  for| 
changiDg  his  opinion,  and  voting  as  he 
meant  to  do.  He  had  voted  for  the 
clause  in  the  Reform  Bill  continuing  the 
freemen^  because  in  most  instances  he 
thought  they  had  an  inherent  right  to  the 
franchise ;  and  he  supported  the  50/. 
clause,  because  he  thought  those  who 
qualified  under  it  would  be  likely  to  act 
with  independence.  For  these  reasons  he 
had  voted  differently  from  those  with 
whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  acting. 
But  those  who  were  more  clear-sighted 
than  himself,  urged  that  those  clauses 
would  give  the  greatest  possible  handle 
for  the  ballot,  As  it  was  impossible  to 
go  back,  and  as  we  could  not  now  narrow 
the  franchise,  he  thought  the  best  correc- 
tive of  the  evils  of  the  present  system 
would  be  to  pass  the  ballot.  One  of  the 
results  confidently  predicted  from  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  was,  that  it 
would  abolish  bribery.  Now  he  appealed 
to  both  sides  whether  it  had  any  such 
effect.  Whenever  a  candidate  was  beaten 
(whether  he  happened  to  be  on  one  side 
or  the  other)  the  exclamation  was,  ''  Oh, 
he  must  have  been  returned  if  it  were  not 
for  excessive  bribery.*'  Though  an  act 
of  Parliament  had  been  proposed  for  the 
purpose  of  stopping  it,  it  could  have  no 
effect  in  suppressing  the  evil.  He  thought 
the  ballot  supplied  the  only  means  of  miti- 
gating, if  it  did  not  remove  this  odious 
system  of  corruption.  On  the  midland 
circuit  Lord  Abinger  said,  in  allusion  to 
the  withdrawal  of  some  actions  concern- 
ing bribery,  **  I  am  sorry  for  it,  as  1 
should  have  been  extremely  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  investigating  a  practice 
which  has  been  found  to  be  the  abomina- 
tion of  the  land."  With  such  an  autho- 
rity to  back  his  change  of  opinion,  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  admit,  that  his  views  on 
the  ballot  had  altered. 

Captain  Bemal  congratulated  the  Go- 
vernment on  the  successful  trial  of  the 
"  silent  system"  which  they  had  made 
that  night  on  the  Ministerial  Benches. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  Dorchester  had 
called  the  late  Government  a  "  shabby'* 
Government ;  but  what  could  be  more 
shabby  than  shirking  a  question  which 
had  been  brought  forward  with  the  ability 
displayed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Shef- 
field P  Many  respectable  persons  amongst 
bis  constituents  were  opposed  to  the  bal- 
lot; but  he  justified  his  opinion  in  its 
favour  on  the  ground  that  it  afforded  the 


best  means  of  avoiding  the  snares  of  cor- 
ruption and  the  threats  of  intimidation. 
There  was  much  bad  morality  promulgated 
on  this  subject.  It  was,  that  if  the  Ballot 
were  adopted  the  consequence  must  be  a 
breach  of  faith  with  the  landlords.  But 
nobody  now  complained  of  the  betrayal  of 
the  public  trust  committed  to  the  voter 
when  he  acted  in  violation  of  his  con. 
scientious  conviction.  Great  intimidation 
had  been  exercised  towards  persons  who 
had  voted  for  him  at  the  last  election. 
Many  an  honest  and  independent  voter 
was  now  suffering  from  the  vengeance  of 
an  aristocratic  Whig,  who  was  graduating 
in  high  Tory  principles,  and  insisted  on 
his  right  to  do  what  he  pleased  with  his 
own.  To  afford  protection  to  persons 
who  were  placed  in  similar  circumstances, 
he  would  vote  for  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sheffield. 

Mr.  Monckion  MUnes  said,  that  if  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  spoken  had 
had  more  experience  in  that  House,  he 
would  have  been  aware,  that  it  was  not 
the  practice  for  the  Members  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  rise  and  address  the  House  at 
so  early  a  period  of  the  debate.  With 
regard  to  the  question  before  the  House, 
it  bad  been  already  so  fully  discussed* 
that  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  occupy 
the  time  of  the  House  by  many  observa- 
tions, but  he  trusted  he  might  at  the  out- 
set be  permitted  to  express  his  regret  at 
the  absence  from  the  House  of  that  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had,  at  a  former  period, 
been  accustomed  regularly  to  bring  this 
question  under  the  notice  of  the  House 
with  great  ability  and  a  calm  philosophic 
demeanour.  In  reference  to  certain  ob- 
servations which  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sheffield,  in  introducing  the 
subject  that  evening  he  begged  leave  most 
distinctly  to  deny  that  he  had  ever  pub- 
licly or  privately,  advocated  the  sin  of 
bribery ;  but  he  did  believe  that  to  attempt 
to  eradicate  bribery  by  coercive  measures 
was  a  superficial  proceeding.  They  might 
provide  means  for  the  easy  detection  of 
bribery,  and  meet  it,  when  detected,  by 
moderate  and  certain  penalties;  but  the 
real  cure  for  it  lay  in  the  increased  intel- 
ligence of  the  people,  and  their  apprecia- 
tion  of  political  privileges.  He  contrasted 
the  opinion  which  prevailed  of  the  corrupt 
character  of  the  individual  Members  of 
that  House  in  Sir  R.  Walpole's  time  with 
the  more  honourable  reputation  now  «u« 
joyed  by  the  l/lemW%  oK  ^^  >\Q>^^ft  ^ 
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Commons.  How  had  this  chan^  come 
about  ?  It  had  not  been  effected  by  legis- 
lative enactments,  but  by  the  influence  of 
public  opinion,  and  the  spread  of  a  better 
state  of  feeling.  Much  had  been  said 
respecting  the  vast  increase  of  bribery 
which  had  manifested  itself  of  late  years. 
He  did  not  believe  in  this  extension  of 
bribery.  He  believed  that  a  certain 
amount  of  money,  which  had  before  been 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  rotten  bo- 
roughs, was  now  applied  to  electoral  pur- 
poses. But,  taking  all  that  into  con- 
sideration, he  was  of  opinion  that  fewer 
votes  had  been  bought  at  the  last  election 
than  at  any  hard  fought  electoral  struggle 
in  former  periods.  Intimidation  had  also 
been  much  spoken  of;  but  when,  let  him 
ask,  had  there  occurred  such  instances  of 
the  failure  of  the  influence  of  great  and 
wealthy  families  as  at  the  last  election  ? 
Let  them  look  to  Yorkshire.  There  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  with  all  his  great  qualities 
and  wealth,  was  defeated  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood and  among  his  own  people  by 
the  contrary  torrent  of  public  opinion. 
Did  not  a  similar  case  occur  in  Bedford, 
while  Lord  Gainsborough  was  defeated  in 
Rutlandshire,  and  the  influence  of  Lord 
Grey  proved  unavailing  in  Northumber- 
land ?  Those  who  uttered  so  much  dec- 
lamation about  the  intimidation  and  bri- 
bery which  they  said  had  been  practised, 
only  joined  in  the  cry  of  the  Chartists, 
who,  in  a  paper  he  now  held  in  his  hand, 
and  which  was  signed  by  Mr.  Sturge, 
stigmatized  that  assembly  as  a  corrupt 
House  of  Commons.  If  the  House  of 
Commons  had  been  elected  by  these 
unjust  and  unconstitutional  means,  the 
majority  of  the  present  Government  was 
not  a  majority  representing  the  people. 
But  he  did  not  adopt  that  line  of  argu- 
ment, and  was  not  therefore  answerable 
for  its  consequences.  He  asked,  what 
was  the  character  of  the  proceedings  which 
took  place  in  that  House  night  after 
night  ?  It  was  nothing  but  a  system  of 
exposure.  Nothing  was  to  be  kept  secret, 
nothing  to  be  hid,  everything  was  to  be 
exposed  to  the  light  of  day.  He  con- 
fessed he  had  not  joined  with  pleasure  in 
this  system  of  exposure.  If  the  reputation 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bridport  suffered 
by  it,  he  should  be  sorry,  and  if  the  cha- 
racter of  the  hon.  Member  for  Nottingham 
should  suffer  from  the  exposure  which  was 
threatened  in  his  case,  he  should  also 
regret  it.     He  found   no   satisfaction  in 


these  things.  He  did  not  believe  that  by 
these  means  any  practical  good  would  be 
done  ;  but  he  did  think  it  most  extraordi- 
nary that  while  this  system  of  exposure 
was  daily  going  on,  a  proposition  should 
now  be  made  to  give  protection  to  secret 
voting.  It  did  seem  palpably  inconsis- 
tent that  on  the  very  evening  which  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London  had 
6xed  upon  for  bringing  forward  his  bill 
for  the  better  discovery  of  bribery,  the 
boo.  Member  for  Leeds  should  make  a 
motion  for  its  better  concealment.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Leeds  surely  must  allow, 
that  though  the  amount  of  bribery  should 
be  diminished  under  his  proposed  system 
of  the  ballot,  yet  that  the  amount  left 
would  be  more  effectually  concealed  than 
ever.  He  believed  that  the  ballot  would 
not  afford  any  efficient  remedy  against 
bribery,  whilst  it  would  give  a  very  large 
additional  influence  to  resident  landed 
proprietors.  Therefore,  in  objecting  to 
the  present  motion,  he  did  not  oppose  it 
on  any  party  grounds  whatever.  The  real 
question  was  whether  or  not  the  ballot 
would  not  leave  that  intimidation,  which, 
after  all,  must  be  considered  the  great 
corruption  with  which  they  had  to  strug- 
gle, unaffected.  He  feared  that  as  the 
democratic  feeling  increased,  and  repub- 
lican institutions  advanced,  in  the  same 
proportion  intimidation  would  be  found 
to  prevail ;  and  they  saw  that  in  America, 
notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  bal- 
lot, intimidation  was  very  prevalent.  Still, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  there  might  exist 
a  state  of  things  requiring  the  ballot.  He 
thought  that  at  the  elections  for  Carlow 
and  Cork  the  ballot  might  have  been 
of  great  service;  and  if  the  system  of 
intimidation  went  ou  increasing,  he 
could  not  say  but  that  at  last  he  might 
vote  for  the  ballot  himself.  If  opinions 
should  be  persecuted  by  bodies  of  men 
banded  together  in  unions,  and  indi- 
vidual independence  should  be  lost,  then 
he  thought  the  House  of  Commons 
might  be  induced  to  adopt  the  ballot  as 
the  lesser  evil  of  the  two.  He  would 
himself  take  the  ballot  as  the  remedy  for 
an  evil  for  which  he  could  see  no  other 
remedy;  but  he  did  not  believe  that  at 
the  present  moment  this  exigency  had 
arrived.  He  held  too  the  hope  that  the 
people  were  advancing  in  political  intelli- 
gence and  the  appreciation  of  political 
rights,  and  that  they  would  learn  to  value 
the  privilege  of  their  franchisey  even  at 
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the  risk  to  themselves  of  some  temporary 
discomfort.  He  l>elieved  that  public  opin- 
ion would  make  it  up  to  those  men  who 
suffered  in  consequence  of  the  indepen- 
dent exercise  of  their  votes,  and  that  any 
man  who  might  be  considered  a  martyr 
would  in  the  end  be  no  loser,  and  that  the 
injury  inflicted  on  him  would  at  last  result 
in  his  good ;  whilst  those  who  had  done 
the  injury  and  carried  on  a  system  of  in- 
timidation would  find  that  it  brought  on 
them  nothing  but  degradation  and  shame. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  ballot  were 
established,  suspicion  would  produce  very 
much  the  same  result — though  not  quite 
the  same— as  certain  opposition  to  the 
will  of  a  superior  now  produced  ;  for  the 
roan  who  did  wrong  was  not  very  careful 
as  to  the  extent  of  wrong  he  perpetrated. 
Believing  that  there  did  not  exist  at  pre- 
sent a  necessity  for  so  large  an  organic 
change  as  that  proposed,  that  it  was  not 
called  for  by  the  people,  and  regarding 
the  ballot  in  this  sense,  and  this  sense 
only,  as  un-English,  because  it  would  not 
work  harmoniously  with  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  the  people,  he  should  vote 
against  the  motion.  Were  the  ballot 
adopted,  it  would  nott  he  felt  persuaded, 
meet  the  expectations  of  its  advocates. 
Great  disgust  would  be  created  by  its 
failure ;  and  then  some  new  organic  change 
would  be  proposed  ;  and  they  would  thus 
proceed  from  one  change  to  another,  until, 
at  last,  they  arrived  at  that  state  of  things 
when  they  should  not  know  whether  the 
changes  they  made  were  for  better  or  for 
worse. 

Mr.  C.  Ponsonby  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  ballot  would  be  found  an  effectual 
cure  for  the  prevalent  sin  of  bribery. 
Every  law  which  had  been  passed  had 
proved  insufficient  to  check,  much  less  to 
eradicate  the  evil ;  but  the  ballot  would 
knock  it  on  the  head  at  once.  The  peo- 
ple of  England  were  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  the  representative  system  was  cor- 
rupted at  its  very  source.  The  late  expo- 
sures left  no  room  for  doubt  upon  that 
subject.  Ought  not  the  house,  then,  to 
make  an  effort  to  wipe  away  the  stain 
which  attached  to  it?  Let  them  set  an 
example  to  the  constituency  by  reforming 
themselves.  The  public  were  not  to  be 
deluded  by  the  proceedings  relative  to 
bribery  which  had  occurred  during  the 
present  Session,  and  which  were  strongly 
marked  by  party  feelings.  Thus  Notting- 
ham was  punished  on  the  one  hand,  whilst 
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Ipswich  was  allowed  to  escape  on  the 
other.  If  the  House  wished  to  give  the 
people  a  decided  proof  of  their  desire  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  practices  which  they 
were  so  unanimous  in  deprecating,  they 
would  adopt  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Sheffield. 

Mr.  Byng  said  if  he  could  bring  him- 
self to  believe  that  the  ballot  would  be 
productive  of  any  advantage,  he  would 
vote  for  it;  but,  in  the  first  place,  he 
thought  that  the  establishment  of  vote  by 
ballot  would  essentially  alter  the  character 
of  Englishmen,  and  would  be  of  no  real 
service  to  them,  because  a  real  Englishman 
would  never  conceal  his  feelings  and 
opinions.  We  were  from  our  infancy 
brought  up  to  love  the  truth — "  Magna 
est  Veritas  et  prevalebii** — and  he  was  cer- 
tain that  an  Englishman  could  not  conceal 
his  real  opinions.  If  he  were  to  attempt 
to  do  so,  he  would  be  in  a  state  of  misery 
for  a  month  before  and  for  months  after 
an  election.  He  would  be  afraid  of  open- 
ing his  lips  to  his  best  friends.  If  the 
ballot  should  be  established  it  would  put 
a  stop  to  canvassing.  Now,  he  always 
liked  to  come  face  to  face  with  his  constit- 
uents, and  to  account  to  them  for  every 
act  of  his  life.  He  considered  it  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  his  duty  to  canvass  as 
many  of  his  constituents  as  possible. 
Once,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  "  No- Po- 
pery'' cry,  a  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Alderman 
Coombe,  who  always  voted  with  him, 
would  have  lost  his  election,  owing  to  his 
not  having  had  a  full  opportunity  of  ex* 
plaining  his  vote  upon  that  important 
question.  Alderman  Coombe  would  cer- 
tainly have  lost  his  election  upon  that 
occasion  if  his  opponent  had  not  got  wet 
feet,  caught  cold,  and  died.  In  conse- 
quence of  that  event  they  had  the  advan- 
tage of  ten  days*  longer  canvass  ;  in  the 
course  of  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
satisfying  the  Dissenters,  who  were  opposed 
to  Alderman  Coombe,  that  they  were  in 
the  wrong.  In  the  end  he  and  bis  friend 
were  unanimously  elected,  and  ever  since 
then  he  had  been  fonder  of  canvassing 
than  ever. 

Mr.  M,  J.  CConnell  said  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sheffield  had  brought  for- 
ward this  motion  under  great  advantages 
after  the  scenes  that  had  taken  place  at 
the  last  election.  The  ballot  was  brought 
forward  as  a  practical  remedy  for  acknow- 
ledged existing  evils,  and  the  bovL«  ^^\bl- 
bers  for  BrisloV  aud  ^oq\^  Wd  %\\^Hi\\  ^^ 
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extent  to  which  those  evils  did  exist.     He 
could  easily  understand  the  feelings  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  on  this  sub- 
ject. That  hon.  Gentleman  had  long  been 
popular  and  beloved  among  bis  constitu* 
enx§f  and  well  deserved  to  be.      It  was 
easy  to  understand  how  an  hon.  Gentle- 
man   under  such    circumstances  should 
delight  in  the  spontaneous  expression  of 
a  crowd    of   electors,    but    all  counties 
could   not  boast  of  a  body  of  electors 
like   those  of  Middlesex.      The   ballot, 
it  might    be  contended,  would   not   be 
found   an  eflfectual  remedy  against  cor- 
ruption.    The  remedy  for  that  evil  must 
must  be  one  of  a  different  nature  ;  still  he 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Poole, 
that  under  the  ballot  bribery  would  be  of 
more  easy  detection  than  at  present ;   but 
intimidation  was  the  evil  which  the  ballot 
would  have  the  effect  of  destroying ;  and 
not  only  the  intimidation  of  mobs,  but 
also   that   which   the   hon.   Member    for 
Edinburgh  had  well  described  as  the  more 
unassailable  form  of  intimidation,  namely, 
that  which  addressed  itself  to  the  pockets 
of  the  electors.      It  was   singular   that 
during  the  present  debate  no  allusion  had 
been  made  to  Ireland,  or  to  the  Catholic 
priesthood    of  that  country,  who   in   all 
former  debates  had  formed  the  staple  ar- 
gument of  those  opposed  to  the  ballot. 
Now  he  was  ready  to  admit  that  undue 
influence  of  that  kind,  where  it  really  ex- 
isted, could  not  be  guarded  against  by  the 
ballot.     Fur  influence  of  that  sort  there 
must  be  a  different  remedv;  whether  that 
influence  was  exercised  over  the  elector  by 
his  priest,  or  over  the  farmer  by  holding 
out  the  dread   that  the  Pope  was  to  be 
brought  into  the  country.    It  was  lament- 
able that  such  influence  could  be  exer- 
cised ;   but  no  legislation  could  apply  a 
remedy.  It  might  seem  a  paradox  to  some 
hon.  Members,  but  he  believed  that  the 
ballot,  instead  of  leading  to  the  commission 
of  falsehood,  would  very  greatly  lessen  it, 
for   by  taking  away  the  power  of  ascer- 
taining the  way  in  which  an  elector  had 
▼oted,  they  would  to  a  great  extent  take 
away  the  inducement  of  iuquiring  into  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  voted.     In  the 
United  States  of  America  the  ballot  had 
been  found  effectual.      He  had  been  tdd 
of  the  case  of  a  free  negro  there,  a  do- 
mestic servant,  whose  mistress  had  ex- 
pressed a  determination  to  prevent  Scipio 
from  voting,  and   for  that  purpose,  on 
the    polling^dayi    she  bad  set    him    to 


bottle  some  wine  by  way  of  keeping  him 
employed.  The  negro  went,  nevertheless, 
and  voted,  and  when  questioned  on  the 
subject,  he  said  he  had  been  out  to  get 
some  corks,  and  while  the  corks  were 
measuring,  he  had  run  and  given  his  vote. 
They  were  not  now  called  on  to  discusi 
the  mechanical  part  of  the  question — 
namely,  how  the  ballot-box  should  be 
constructed,  though  he  anticipated  no 
difficulty  in  that  question ;  but  the  point 
under  discussion  at  present  was  only 
whether  a  man's  vote  should  be  his  own  or 
another's  ?  If  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
give  greater  influence  to  the  wealthier 
classes,  the  best  way  would  be  to  let  them 
exercise  that  influence  directly,  by  giving 
them  a  greater  number  of  votes;  but,  at 
all  events,  let  that  influence  not  be  given 
them  t>y  allowing  them  an  unfair  control 
over  the  votes  of  others.  Whatever  evils 
might  be  connected  with  the  ballot,  those 
of  the  present  system  were  much  greater^ 
and  with  that  conviction  upon  his  mind 
he  should  give  his  support  to  the  motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield. 

Lord  7.  Manners  thought  the  example 
of  the  American  negro,  cited  by  the  hon« 
Gentleman  who  had  spoken  last,  was  in 
in  no  way  calculated  to  demonstrate  the 
advantages  of  the  ballot.  He  believed 
that  the  majority  of  the  constituencies 
throughout  the  country  were  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  ballot.  If  the  contrary 
were  the  case  would  they  not  have  heaps 
of  petitions  in  favour  of  the  measure  ? 
There  was  no  excitement  on  the  subject  in 
the  country — the  people  did  not  desire 
the  ballot.  This  was  an  insuperable  ob- 
jection to  the  plan ;  so  likewise  was  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  senti- 
ments of  the  constituencies  on  the  subject. 
The  latter  could  only  be  effected  by  open 
voting,  which  would  resolve  the  whole 
question  into  an  absurdity.  Was  the 
House  prepared  to  affirm  that  the  con- 
stituency of  the  country  was  so  degraded 
as  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  exercise  of 
their  franchise  ?  He  hoped  not,  and  there- 
fore he  should  oppose  the  motion. 

Mr.  Sheil :  It  is  more  than  difficult  to 
give  freshness  and  originality  to  the  sub- 
ject which  has  been  introduced  with  so 
much  ability  by  my  hon.  Friend,  and  if  il 
were  incumbent  on  those  who  take  a  share 
in  its  discussion  to  impart  to  it  that  sort 
of  interest  which  arises  from  speculations 
equally  novel  and  refined,  I  should  not 
have  ventured  to  interpose;  but  so  far 
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from  thinking;  that  the  ballot  oflPers  an 
appropriate  occasion  for  a  display  of  that 
dexterity  in  disputation,  from  which,  if 
some  entertainment^  little  instruction  can 
be  derived,  I  feel  persuaded  that  a  great 
and  simple  cause  must  be  damaged  far 
more  than  it  can  be  promoted  by  any 
subtlety  of  disquisition  which  may  be  in- 
dulged in  its  sustainment.  Where  mani- 
ftst  abuses  exist — abuses  not  only  capable 
of  proof,  but  of  which  the  evidence  amounts 
to  demonstration,  and  arguments  founded 
on  indisputable  facts  can  be  so  readily 
adduced,  political  metaphysics  ought  to 
be  avoided.  It  is  far  wiser,  in  place  of 
straining  for  ingenuities  in  favour  of  the 
ballot,  to  revert  to  those  reasons  which 
longi-con tinned  evils  have  long  presented 
to  as,  and  as  it  is  by  repealed  appeals  to 
their  sense  of  justice,  that  the  opinion  of 
the  people  of  this  country  is  ultimately 
influenced,  as  the  ballot  is  to  be  carried  in 
the  same  way  in  which  all  the  great 
changes  of  which  we  have  been  the  wit- 
nesses have  been  accomplished,  and  as  in 
those  signal  instances  it  was  necessary 
again  and  again,  and  Session  after  Session, 
to  orge  the  same  obvious  motives  for  the 
Measures  which  were  pressed  with  a  stre- 
Duoos  reiteration  upon  the  Parliament  and 
the  country :  so  in  this  important  discus. 
BJon,  the  circomstance  that  an  argument 
has  been  advanced,  or  a  striking  fact  has 
been  stated  before,  furnishes  no  just  rea- 
son for  not  again  insisting  upon  it.  I  do 
not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  revert  in  the 
ootset,  although  it  may  have  been  already 
mentioned,  to  what  took  place  in  reference 
to  the  ballot  when  the  Reform  Bill  was 
originally  propounded.  I  attach  great 
importance  to  the  facts  which  ought  to 
pat  an  end  to  the  dispute  regarding  what 
is  called  the  6nality  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
in  reference  to  the  question  before  the 
House.  The  noble  Lord,  the  Member 
for  London,  has  been,  I  think  a  good  deal 
misrepresented  on  this  head;  for  some 
among  his  supporters  have  naturally  con- 
jectured that  he  regarded  the  Reform  Bill 
as  a  monument  where  he  should  *'  set  up 
his  everlasting  rest."  But  I  for  one  never 
understood  the  noble  Lord  to  have  spoken 
in  the  sense  ascribed  to  him.  I  admit, 
that  if  the  Members  of  Earl  Grey's  Go- 
vernment had  entered  into  an  agreement, 
that  not  only  no  ulterior  alteration  of  the 
franchise  should  be  ever  supported  by 
th^m,  bat  that,  ii^  reference  to  the  mode 
of  exercising  it*  no  change  should  ever  be 


proposed,  that  compact,  no  matter  how 
preposterous,  might  be  plausibly  relied 
upon,  against  those  who  were  parties  to  it 
— against  any  further  movement  npon 
(heir  part,  it  might  be  pleaded  as  an 
estoppel;  but  it  can  be  proved,  by  evi- 
dence beyond  dispute,  that  as  far  as  the 
ballot  is  concerned,  no  such  bargain  as 
hiis  been  imputed  to  the  Whig  Govern- 
ment was  ever  thought  of;  the  direct  con- 
trary of  what  has  been  so  frequently  insi- 
nuated is  the  truth.  A  committee  of  five 
distinguished  men,  all  of  them  more  or 
less  conspicuous  for  agitation  in  the  cause 
of  reform,  was  named  by  the  Government 
to  drdw  up  a  plan  of  reform.  A  scheme 
was  accordingly  framed  by  them,  and 
the  vote  by  ballot  formed  a  part  of 
it.  The  measure  of  which  the  noble  Lord 
approved  in  1831  cannot  be  of  that  im- 
moral and  debasing  character  which  its 
antagonists  have  sometimes  represented  it 
to  be.  My  more  immediate  purpose, 
however,  in  referring  to  a  fact  announced 
bv  the  noble  Lord  himself,  is  to  introduce 
with  greater  effect  the  declaration  made 
by  the  noble  Lord  on  moving  to  bring  in 
the  Reform  Bill,  in  March,  1841.  The 
report  in  favour  of  the  ballot  was  not 
adopted,  but  it  was  agreed,  that  upon  the 
question,  no  decision  should  be  formed 
one  way  or  the  other,  and  that  the  Reform 
Bill  should  be  laid  before  the  House  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  future  adoption  of  the 
ballot.  This  was  unequivocally  declared 
by  the  noble  Lord  in  his  celebrated  speech 
on  moving  that  bill,  which,  on  account  of 
his  great  services  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
was  so  appropriately  confided  to  him.  I 
cannot,  conceive,  how,  after  such  a  de- 
claration, made  under  such  circumstances, 
by  the  noble  Lord,  in  language  as  clear  as 
the  English  tongue  can  supply,  there  can 
be  any  doubt  as  to  the  question  of  fact, 
namely,  that  the  Reform  Bill  was  not  in 
any  way  to  affect  the  question  of  ballot. 
But  in  the  progress  of  that  bill  what  befel  ? 
When  the  Chandos  clause  was  proposed. 
Lord  Althorp  resisted  it,  declared  it  to  be 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
and  said  that  it  would  furnish  a  strong 
argument  for  the  ballot.  Thus,  it  ap- 
pears, that  before  the  Reform  Bill  was 
brought  forward  the  ballot  was  proposed 
bv  certain  Members  of  the  Government. 
When  the  Reform  Bill  was  brought  for- 
ward there  was  an  express  reservation  in 
favour  of  the  right  of  lh^\«^^V^x  ^xcy^vtw^^ 
the  ballot,  and  dunik^  ^^  dAvrvsAVSwi  ^\ 
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the  measure  the  .leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  deliberately  stated  that  a  prin- 
ciple  had  been  grafted  oo  the  measure 
which  altered  its  character  and  afforded 
good  grounds  for  demanding  the  ballot. 
Let  us  follow  the  bill  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  Lord  Grey  made  this  most  im- 
portant statement :-— He  said  that  the 
agricultural  interest  had  already  been 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  Reform  Bill ; 
that  the  Chandos  clause  conferred  on  that 
interest  an  accession  of  influence  which 
vas  excessive  and  undue,  and  that  that 
clause,  not  originally  contemplated  by  the 
Ministry,  would  furnish  strong  reasons  for 
the  ballot.  Well  might  Lord  Grey  have 
said  so.  He  had,  in  devising  the  Reform 
Bill,  adhered  to  his  plan  of  reform  brought 
forward  in  1782,  and  cut  the  counties  of 
England  into  sections.  This  had,  it  is 
manifest,  the  direct  tendency  to  augment 
the  agricultural  interest,  and  to  strengthen 
the  influence  of  individuals  in  the  locali- 
ties where  their  property  was  situated. 
Lord  Grey,  however,  did  not  intend  that 
tenants  at  will,  whose  subserviency  is 
implied  by  their  designation,  should  be 
invested  with  the  franchise ;  and  when  he 
found  that  this  vast  addition  was  made  to 
the  local  power  of  the  landed  gentry  in 
every  county  in  England,  he  saw,  with  his 
habitual  perspicacity,  that  the  abuse  of 
that  power,  thus  unexpectedly  augmented, 
would  lead  to  a  demand  for  that  mode  of 
exercising  the  franchise   by   which   that 

flower  should  be  reduced  to  its  proper 
imits.  Lord  Grey  foretold  that  the  landed 
interest  would  acquire,  by  the  Reform 
Bill  thus  altered,  an  injurious  power.  Let 
us  turn  from  the  prediction  to  its  fulfil- 
ment, and  from  the  most  illustrious  pro- 
phet of  the  consequences  of  the  Chandos 
clause,  to  a  most  distinguished  witness  to 
its  effects.  If  an  ordinary  man  had  stated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  result 
of  the  Reform  Bill  was,  that  when  the 
opinions  of  a  few  great  proprietors  in  the 
section  of  an  English  county  were  known, 
it  was  fortunately  easy  to  foresee  the  in- 
evitable result  of  the  election— that  state- 
ment would,  from  its  important  truth,  have 
attracted  notice ;  but  when  one  of  the 
leading  Members  of  Lord  Grey*s  Adminis- 
tration— when  one  of  the  men  who  had 
been  most  conspicuous  in  advocating  the 
cause  of  reform  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  whose  eloquence  was  only  sur- 
passed by  his  spirit  of  fearless  adventure 
in  going  all  lengths  for  its  attainment — 


when  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Lancashire  announced  with  an  anomalous 
triumph,  that  the  counties  of  England 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  few  nomin- 
ators, and  that,  in  fact,  the  spirit  of  the 
old  close  borough  system  bad  been  ex- 
tended to  the  chief  agricultural  divisions 
of  England,  no  wonder  that  an  admission 
made  by  that  eminent  person,  who  thus 
made  an  involuntary  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  reform,  from  which  he  had  se- 
ceded, should  have  produced  a  great  and 
lasting  sensation  through  the  entire  coun- 
try. In  his  address  to  the  electors  of 
London,  the  noble  Lord  who  represents  it, 
referred  to  that  admission  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lancashire,  and 
dwelt  upon  the  state  of  things  in  the  Eng- 
lish counties,  which  he  described.  I  con- 
fess that  when  I  read  the  address  of  my 
noble  Friend,  1  could  not  help  exclaiming, 
<*  Now  Lord  John  must  come  round  to  the 
ballot."  Perhaps  I  was  too  sanguine,  but 
if  to  the  ballot  he  has  not  come  round, 
what  remedy  is  he  prepared  to  apply  to 
the  evil,  in  evidence  of  which  he  has 
thus  cited  the  noble  Lord?  What  is 
to  be  done?  If  nothing  is  to  be  done, 
why  was  the  disastrous  truth  set  forth 
so  conspicuously  and  prominently  in 
the  letter  of  the  noble  Lord  ?  Why 
exhibit  the  disease?  Why  disclose  the 
foul  distemper?  Why  conceal  the  gan- 
grene in  the  very  vitals  of  our  system, 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  adopt  the  only 
efficient  remedy  for  its  cure?  1  do  think 
that  after  this  admission,  to  insist  upon  the 
fact  that  there  exists  an  undue  influence 
which  it  is  necessary  to  control  in  this 
country,  is  almost  superfluous.  It  has 
been  more  than  once  confessed  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth  that  intimidation  was  carried  to  a 
most  criminal  extent.  I  recollect  that  in 
1837  it  was  imputed  to  him  that  he  had 
used  coercion  over  his  dependents  at  Tam- 
worth,  and  that  with  a  most  honourable 
indignation  he  repudiated  the  charge,  and 
demanded  a  retractation ,  which  heobtained . 
I  have  heard  him  say  in  this  House,  and 
I  believed  him,  that  he  abhorred  intimida- 
tion. What  will  he  do  for  its  repression? 
You  are  anxious,  honestly  anxious,  to  put 
a  stop  to  brit^ry ;  you  have  given  proof  of 
your  honourable  solicitude  in  this  regard ; 
and  in  this  useful  and  honourable  wish 
you  have  incurred  the  censures  of  men, 
who  are  more  anxious  to  extend  the 
Church,  than  the  morality  of  which  the 
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Church  should  furnish  the  example.  But 
is  bribery  to  be  corrected,  and  is  intimida- 
tion to  be  left  unchecked  and  unrestrained  ? 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  observed  that  his 
party  were  not  interested  in  supporting 
bribery.  Passing  by  the  reasoosi  let  me 
asky  are  his  party  interested  in  maintain- 
iDg  intimidation.  You  will  answer — No. 
Well,  will  you  do  something  to  put  a 
stop  to  it?  You  will  say,  perhaps,  that 
the  ballot  will  not  do  it.  Let  us  consi- 
der whether  it  will  or  not,  and  let  ns 
at  the  same  time  consider  the  objections 
in  a  social  and  moral  point  of  view,  which 
are  urged  against  it.  The  ballot  will  not 
secure  secresy.  This  objection  to  its  in- 
efficiency as  a  protection,  is  very  much  at 
variance  with  the  allegations  of  its  efficacy, 
as  an  instrument  of  fraud.  But  by  the 
ballot  why  should  not  secrecy  be  secured  ? 
When  applied  to  the  purposes  of  social 
life,  in  our  clubs,  and  in  various  institu- 
tions, it  gives  concealment.  1  have  in- 
quired most  particularly  into  the  working 
of  the  ballot  under  Hobhouse's  Act  in  the 
parish  of  St.  James,  and  I  am  assured 
that  those  who  desire  to  conceal  their 
▼otes  can  do  so  if  they  please.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  householders  in  that  parish 
give  their  open  Parliamentary  votes  for 
the  Tory  candidates,  and  their  secret  pa- 
rochial vote  for  the  Whig  candidates ;  and 
Ithis  evening  presented  a  most  important 
petition  from  that  parish  in  favour  of  the 
ballot.  Pass  to  other  countries — France 
for  example.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the 
ballot  does  not  meet  the  object  for  which 
it  was  devised.  It  is  suggested  that  men 
who  voted  by  ballot  would  betray  them- 
selves by  their  rash  disclosures :  I  do  not 
think  that  secrets,  which  might  well  be 
designated  "  secrets  of  the  prison-house," 
from  the  consequences  to  which  they 
would  lead,  would  be  told.  But  landlords 
would  act  on  a  conjecture — I  cannot  think 
so  ill  of  them.  The  open  vote  in  defiance 
of  a  proprietor  is  regarded  as  an  insult ; 
the  secret  vote  could  hardly  be  construed 
into  an  affront.  Under  the  vote  by  ballot 
Bsen  would  not  be  stimulated  to  vengeance 
by  their  political  associates;  they  would 
not  be  cheered  and  hallooed  on  in  the 
work  of  devastation ;  and  1  feel  convinced, 
that  under  our  present  system,  much  of 
the  cruelty  that  is  inflicted,  arises  from 
the  argency  with  which  men  are  invoked 
by  their  confederates  to  make  examples  of 
the  wretches  who  dare  to  resist  their  will 

Um  a  whole  family  out  upon  the 


road  upon  a  mere  guess  would  be  a  fright- 
ful proceeding,  and  one  to  which  few 
would  be  sufficiently  remorseless  to  resort. 
But,  Sir,  the  real,  the  only  substantial  ob- 
jection to  the  ballot,  is  grounded  on  the 
diminution  of  the  influence  which  pro- 
perty ought  to  possess.  The  legitimate 
influence  of  property  is  one  thing,  and  its 
despotism  is  another.  I  do  not  think  that 
that  rightful  influence  would  be  materially 
impaired.  There  is  in  every  country,  but 
especially  in  these  countries,  where  the 
aristocratic  principle  prevails  so  much 
through  all  gradations  of  social  life,  a  na- 
tural deference  to  station  and  authority, 
and  a  tendency  in  all  classes  to  acquiesce 
in  the  wishes  of  those  who  stand  in  a  rela- 
tive superiority  in  their  regard.  A  man 
may  render  himself  odious  by  his  misdeeds, 
and  denude  himself  of  the  sway  which 
properly  confers ;  such  a  man  would  have 
no  weight,  nor  ought  he  to  have  it,  over 
his  dependents.  A  violation  of  the  duties 
of  property  might  incur  a  forfeiture  of  its 
rights,  but  1  cannot  bring  myself  to  be- 
lieve that  a  good  man,  who  sought  his  own 
happiness  in  the  difl^usion  of  felicity, 
would  not  exercise  over  the  objects  of  his 
bounty  the  influence  with  which  his  virtues 
ought  to  be  attended.  His  dependents 
would  resort  to  him  for  counsel  and  for 
guidance;  his  example  would  furnish  the 
light  by  which  their  way  would  be  di- 
rected, and  he  would  himself  derive  from 
the  consciousness  of  that  authority,  de- 
rived from  minds  so  lofty  and  so  pure,  a 
far  higher  pleasure  than  he  could  find  in 
the  exercise  of  a  stern  and  arbitrary  domi- 
nation. But  supposing  that  the  influence 
of  property  would  be  to  a  certain  extent 
diminished  by  the  ballot,  are  you  sure 
that  the  influence  of  property  has  not  been 
pushed  so  far  beyond  its  due  limits,  as 
soon  to  endanger  itself  by  the  excess  to 
which  it  has  already  reached  ?  Before  the 
Reform  Bill,  the  nomination  system  was 
carried  so  far,  and  had  created  such  an 
oligarchical  interest  in  the  state,  that  to 
save  the  slate  itself  a  change  was  indis- 
pensable. In  the  course  of  the  ten  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  Reform  Bill, 
how  many  boroughs  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  individual  proprietors,  and  what 
formidable  abuses  arise  from  the  prepon- 
derance of  large  properties  in  small  divi- 
sions of  intersected  counties !  Every  day 
the  evil  will  increase,  and  every  day  the 
demand  for  a  redress  of  \.Vi\^  i\%\i^  ^\\^n« 
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live ;  the  feeling  of  the  Parliament,  elected 
under  peculiar  circumstancei  and  in  a  mo- 
ment of  re-action,  will  be  at  variance  with 
the  feeling  of  the  people ;  the  tide,  having 
ebbed  to  the  lowest  mark,  will  flow  bock 
again,  and  sweep  away  the  barriers  that 
were  intended  to  restrain  it.  If  sometbinp: 
be  not  done  by  those  who  ought  to  derive 
a  warning  from  the  past,  and  beware  of 
the  influences  of  transitory  success  in  pro- 
ducing a  vain  and  self-deceptive  exulta- 
tion, do  not  in  time  adopt  the  measures 
requisite  to  correct  abuses  proved  and  in- 
disputable, the  next  requisition  for  a 
change,  which  shall  be  made,  perhaps  by 
an  excited  people,  will  be  far  more  formi- 
dable than  that  which  we  propose,  and 
may  lead  to  consequences  by  which  the 
worst  prognostications  may  be  realised. 
One,  and  one  only  remaining  objection  to 
the  ballot  remains  to  be  noticed.  It  is 
said  that  the  morals  of  the  people  would 
be  affected  by  clandestine  voting-— that  it 
wouki  conduce  to  the  propagation  of  the 
most  pernicious  habits  —  that  falsehood 
and  dissimulation  would  be  its  natural  re- 
sults—men would  make  promises  which 
they  bad  no  intention  of  keeping,  and  aus- 
picioo  and  mistrust  would  arise  where 
•onfldence  and  reliance  now  happily  pre- 
vail. 1  am  persuaded  that  promises  tpon- 
laneously  made,  flowing  from  a  free  and 
anbiassed  volition,  would  be  observed 
ander  the  ballot  as  faithfully  as  they  now 
are;  and  with  regard  to  promises  pur- 
chased from  corruption  or  wrung  from 
fear,  they  belong  to  that  class  of  en- 
gagements of  whose  inchoate  depravity 
the  profligate  performance  is  the  infamous 
consummation.  1  am  well  aware,  that 
generally  speaking,  citations  from  the 
writers  of  antiquity  are  little  applicable  to 
our  system  of  Government  and  our  code  of 
morality ;  the  opinions  of  men  who  lived 
upward  of  2,000  years  ago  have  little 
weight,  but  there  is  a  passage  with  re- 
ference to  the  moral  of  the  ballots  in  a 
speech  of  the  great  Athenian,  which  I  have 
never  seen  a  noted,  so  forcible  and  so  true, 
that  1  shall  be  excused  for  adverting 
to  it.  "  If,"  says  Demosthenes,  io  his 
speech  on  the  false  embassy,  addressing 
an  assembly  of  five  hundred  judges,  who 
were  to  vote  by  ballot,^— 

**  If  tliere  be  any  roan  here  sufficiently 
Qufortanate  to  have  been  betrayed  into  a  cor- 
rupt engagement  to  vote  against  his  con- 
scieoce  and  his  country,  let  him  bear  io  mind 
Mfsi  to  ibe  /iilii]«ent  of  Uiat  prooiH  be  is  not 


bound — tliat  those  with  whom  be  has  entered 
into  that  profligatu  undertaking  will  have  no 
cognizance  of  its  performance,  but  that  there  is 
a  divinity  above  us  who  will  take  cognizance 
of  his  thoughts,  and  know  whether  ne  shall 
have  fulfilled  that  duty  to  his  country  which  is 
paramount  to  every  other  obligation ;  vour  vote 
is  secret,  you  have  nothing  to  apprehend,  for 
safety  is  secured ,  to  you  by  the  wisest  regula- 
tion which  your  lawgivers  ever  yet  laid  down." 

To  all  times  and  to  all  countries,  the 
principle  thus  powerfully  expressed  is 
appropriate.  A  dishonourable  contract  is 
void,  and  to  the  discharge  of  a  great  trust 
impunity  should  be  secured.  The  franchise, 
you  often  tell  us  is  a  trust  granted,  but  for 
whom  ?  If  for  the  proprietor  of  the  soil, 
if  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord,  if  it  is 
in  him  indeed  that  the  beneficial  interest  is 
vested,  by  all  means  let  the  vote  be  public, 
and  let  the  real  owner  of  the  vote  have  the 
fullest  opportunity  of  knowing,  with  what 
fidelity  the  ofiices  of  servitude  have  been 
performed ;  but  if  the  franchise  is  a  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  if 
the  publicity  of  its  exercise  conduces  to 
its  violation,  then  io  the  name  of  common 
consistency,  do  not  insist  upon  our  ad- 
herence to  that  system  of  voting,  by 
which  the  object  you  have,  or  ought  to 
have,  most  of  all  at  heart,  is  so  manifestly 
counteracted,  nor  dwell  upon  the  decep- 
tion which  may  be  practised  through  the 
ballot  between  those  who  make  these  false 
promises,  and  those  who  have  no  right  to 
demand  them,  while  to  the  fraud  upon  the 
country  practised  under  the  system  of 
open  voting  you  seem  so  reckless,  I  am  a 
good  deal  struck  with  the  vaat  importance 
which  is  attached  by  certain  Qeotlemen 
to  the  public  morals  at  one  moment, 
and  their  comparative  indiflerence  at 
another.  When  the  ballot  is  in  qnestbn 
they  exclaim  **  Good  God  1  shall  we  intro- 
duce into  England  a  system  of  voting  by 
which  duplicity  and  dissimulation,  ai^  all 
the  base  results  that  follow  from  them 
shall  be  propagated  amongst  us.  ?*'  But 
let  the  great  Gonsek-vative  leader  propose 
a  measure  which  he  himself  acknowledged 
to  be  conducive  to  falsehood  and  to  per« 
jury  and  most  debasing  in  its  operations, 
their  horror  of  these  immoralities  all  at 
once  subsides  and  they  seek  a  {refuge  from 
their  own  consciousness  of  the  inevitable 
conaequenoes  of  their  proceedings,  in  the 
old  sophiam  of  authority,  that  proverbiai 
plea,  to  which  power  baa  a  tendency  so 
irrepneasible,  whenever  it  is  itaeoaveoienoe 
to  bare  lecoarsc.    But  iImho  ane 
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ai  well  as  fiscal  exigencies,  and  of  the 
favpurite  plea  of  her  antagonist,  let  free- 
dom be  permitted  to  avail  herself.  The 
ballot  has  its  ^fili,  but  itisjustifiad  by 
necessity,  and  g;reat  as  these  evils  ipay  be, 
they  are  ii>ore  than  coiiqtervailed  by  the 
abuses  which  are  incident  to  our  existing 
avstee).  1  am  free  to  acknowledge,  that 
if  the  public  exercise  of  the  franchise  were 
al^eolnpaQied  by  th^t  freedoip,  of  which 
the  poble  etymology  of  the  word  gives  u« 
the  intimatipPf  I  shguld  infinitely  prefer 
the  system  of  open  voting,  which  is  more 
Qongenial  with  ypuF  habits.  I  own  that  an 
EngliahfnaPs  who  advances  with  a  firm  step 
and  a  high  independent  bearing  to  the  bust* 
ipgif  4nd  in  the  face  of  his  country,  give* 
hia  honest  independent  vote  for  the  man 
in  whose  public  virtuCj  in  whose  personal 
integrity,  in  whoiti  Citpacity  tp  serve  the 
State  he '  placei  an  implicit  confidence, 
]|nd  if  bis  confidence  by  his  vote  gives  the 
public  an  honourable  proof,  do^  present 
tQ  mil  ttdvQcate  of  the  ballot  as  I  am,  a 
fine  sp§e(acie^  Yes,  name  statesmaUi  for 
example,  the  hereditary  proprietor  of  some 
lagment  of  a  mpuntaiur  reclaimed  by  the 
ipdu^rious  man  from  whom  it  has  come 
down  to  him>  exempt  from  all  tribute,  and 
^very  ineideat  of  dependencyf  some  Cum- 
berland itatesmani  whose  spirit  is  as  free 
and  liberal  as  the  air  which  he  iohalesi 
whose  heart  beats  high  with  the  conscious- 
ne«s  of  the  high  trust  reposed  in  him,  and 
of  the  mori^l  responsibility  which  attaches 
to  ita  performance,  does  present  to  me,  in 
the  uncontrolled  and  unshackled  exercise 
of  the  great  prerogative  of  the  people,  an 
^ect  to  which  my  admiration  is  promptly 
%Bd  sincerely  given.  3ut  turn  from  Cum- 
berland and  its  statesmen,  to  the  mournful 
realities  which  are  offered  to  you  in  the  land 
from  which  1  come,  $knd  look  s^t  the  lOZ, 
voter  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  pas9 
tbrongh  the  regietration  court,  and  who 
receivea  from  his  landlord  a  summons  to 
attend  the  huatings,  and  in  a  contest 
between  a  Uberal  and  ^Torv  candidate,  to 
give  his  vote  on  one  side»  all  his  feelings 
(feelings  like  your  own)  all  his  national 
predil^tioai,  all  his  religious  emotions, 
all  bis  peraoqal  affections,  are  enlisted  : — 
perbap  on  one  aide  he  sees  a  man  whom 
he  hi^  long  been  accustomed  to  regard 
aa  the  deliverer  of  bis  country-^whom  he 
IcMdca  pcm  as  the  champion  ofhis  creed 
9kvA  of  hiapria9thood — of  the  land  in  which 
be  WM  hink^  and  for  which»  if  there  were 


fills,  and  his  heart  grows  big,  and  prayers 
break  from  his  lips  as  he  beholds  him  ; 
and  on  the  other  side-— the  side  on  which 
he  is  called  upon  to  vote-— he  beholds 
some  chs^mpion  of  that  stern  ascendancy 
by  which  his  country  had  long  been 
trodden  under  foot,  by  whom  his  religion 
had  long  been  villified,  its  ministers  had 
long  been  covered  with  opprobrium,  and 
the  class  to  which  he  belongs  has  long 
b^en  treated  with  contumely  and  disdain; 
for  such  a  man  he  is  called  upon,  under  a 
penalty  the  most  fearful,  with  impending 
ruin>  to  give  his  false  and  miserable  suf- 
frage; trembling,  shrinking,  cowering, 
afraid  to  look  his  friends  and  kinsmen  m 
the  face,  he  ascends  the  hustings,  as  if  it 
were  the  scaffold  of  his  conscience,  and^ 
with  a  voice  almost  inarticulate  with  emo* 
tion,  stammers  out,  when  asked  for  whom 
he  vo|es«^nQt  the  name  of  him  whom  he 
Ipves,  and  prices,  and  honours — but  of 
the  man  whom  he  detests,  loathes,  abhors ; 
for  him  it  is,  it  is  in  his  favour,  that  he 
exercises  the  great  trust,  the  sanctity  of 
which  requires  that  it  should  be  exercised 
in  the  face  of  the  world ;  for  him  it  is,  it 
is  in  his  favour,  that  he  gives  utterance  to 
that,  which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  ia 
a  rank  and  odious  falsehood  ;  but  perhaps 
he  resists,  perhaps,  under  the  influence  of 
some  sentiment,  half  religious,  half  heroic, 
looking  martyrdom  in  the  face,  he  revolts 
against  the  horrible  tyranny  that  you 
would  rivet  on  him,  and  he  votes,  wretch 
that  he  is,  in  conformity  with  the  dictates 
of  his  conscience,  and  what  he  believes  to 
be  the  ordinance  of  his  religion.  Alas  for 
him  !  a  month  or  two  go  by,  and  all  that 
he  has  in  the  world  is  seized ;  the  beast 
that  gives  him  milk,  the  horse  that  drags 
his  plough,  the  table  of  his  scanty  meal, 
the  bed  where  anguish,  and  poverty,  and 
oppression  were  sometimes  forgotten — all, 
all  are  taken  from  him,  and  with  Provi- 
dence  for  his  guide»  but  with  God,  I  hope, 
for  his  avenger,  he  goes  forth  with  hia 
wife  and  children  upon  the  world.  And 
this,  this  is  the  system  which  you,  and 
you,  but  I  hope  not  you  (turning  to  Lord 
John  Russell)  are  prepared  to  maintain ! 
This  is  the  system  under  which  what  is 
called  a  great  trust  is  performed  in  the 
eyea  of  the  country ;  this  is  the  system 
under  whichj,  by  the  exercise  of  the  great 
prerogative  of  freemen,  open  and  uodis-> 

Siised,  every  British  citizen  invested  with 
e  franchise  should  feel  himself  exalted  I 
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not  say  fie  upon  them^  what  shall  I  say  of 
the  men  who,  with  these  things  of  a  con- 
stant and  perpetual   occurrence    staring 
them  in  the  face,  talk  to  us  of  the  immo- 
rality of  the  ballot,  and  tell  us,  forsooth^ 
that  it  is  an  un- English  proceeding.    Un- 
English  !     I  know  the  value  of  that  ex- 
pressive and  powerful  word.     I  know  the 
great  attributes  by  which  the  people  of 
this  country  are  distinguished,  and  of  the 
phrase   which   expresses  the  reverse    of 
these  habits,  I  can  appreciate  the  full  and 
potent  signification.     Fraud  is  indeed  un- 
English,  and  dissimulation,  and  deception, 
and  duplicity,  and  double-dealing,  and 
promise- breaking,  all,  every  vice  akin  to 
these  vile  things,  are  indeed  un-English  3 
but  tyranny,  base,  abominable  tyranny,  is 
un-English ;  hard-hearted  persecution  of 
poor   fanatic   wretches,    is    un-English  ; 
crouching  fear  on  one  side,  and  ferocious 
menace  and  relentless  savageness  upon 
the  other,  are  un-English  !     Of  your  ex- 
isting system  of  voting  these  are  the  con- 
sequences ;  and  to  these  evils,  monstrous 
as  they  ere,  you  owe  it  to  your  national 
character,  to  truth,  to  justice,  to  every 
consideration,  political,  social,  religious, 
moral,  at  once  to  provide  the  cure.    What 
•hall   it   be  ?     Public  opinion !      Public 
opinion?     We  have  been  hearing  of  it 
this  long  time — this  many  a  day  we  have 
been  hearing  of  public  opinion.     In  the 
last  ten  years  and  upwards,  whenever  the 
ballot  has  been  brought  forward,  we  have 
been  told,  that  for  corruption,  for  intimi- 
dation,  for    everything,    public    opinion 
would  supply  the  cure— that  marvellous 
and  wonder-working  principle,  that  seda- 
tive of  the  passions,  that  minister  to  the 
diseases  of  the  mind,  that  alternative  of  the 
heart,  was  to  extinguish  cupidity,  was  to 
coerce  ambition,  allay  the  fears  of  the 
slave,  mitigate  the  ferocity  of  the  tyrant, 
and  over  all  the  imperfections  of  our  na- 
ture to  extend  its  soft  and  salutary  sway. 
Well,  how  has  it  worked  ?  Public  opinion, 
so  far  as  bribery  is  concerned,  is  given  up ; 
few^  except  the  Members  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  and  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin, those  amiable  gentlemen,  among  whose 
virtues  a  peculiar  indulgence  for  Parlia- 
mentary frailties  are  conspicuous,  would 
recommend  that  Southampton-  and  Bel- 
fast^ and  the  rest  of  the  delinquent  bo- 
roughs, should   be  consigned   to   public 
opinion.   But  if  for  bribery  public  opinion 
has  lost  all  its  sanative  operation,  is  it  in 
^/^e  aame  of  common  consistency,  for  inti- 


midation, that  this  specific  is  to  be  re- 
served ?   Upon  bribery,  of  the  two,  public 
opinion  would  have  the  greater  influence. 
To  bribery  there  is  attached  some  sort  of 
discredit ;    but  intimidation   is   not   only 
openly  practised,  but  ostentatiously  avow- 
ed.    Men  do  not  deny,  but  take  pride  in 
it ;  they  applaud  themselves,  too,  for  the 
wholesome  severity  which  they  have  ex- 
ercised, and  the  salutary  examples  they 
have  made.     So^  far,  indeed,  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  intimidation  carried,  that  a  re« 
gular  theory  of  coercion  has  been   esta- 
blished, and  the  great  patricians  of  the 
land  compress  their  notions  of  their  privi- 
leges into  a  phrase,  to  lay  down  the  dog- 
mas of  despotism  in  some  trite  saying, 
and,  in  some  familiar  sentence,  to  pro- 
pound the  aphorisms  of  domination.  When 
these  doctrines  are  unrecanted  in  language, 
and  in  conduct  are  unrecalled — when  such 
doctrines  are  defended,  vindicated,  and 
applauded — when  they  are  acted  upon  to 
an  extent  so  vast  that  it  is  almost  diflicult 
to  suggest  where  they  have  not  been  ap- 
plied— how  long,  how  much  longer,  are 
we  to  look  to  public  opinion  as  the  cor- 
rective of  those  evils,  which,  without  the 
application  of  some  more  potent  remedy, 
it   is  almost   an   imposture  to  deplore  ? 
Show  me  a  remedv  beside  the  ballot,  and 
I  will  at  once  accede  to  it.     Show  me  any 
other  means  by  which  the  tenants  of  your 
estates  and  the  retailers  of  your  commerce^ 
and  all  those  whose  dependence  is  so  mul- 
tifariously diversified,  can  be  protected — 
show  roe  any  other  means   by  which   a 
few   men    of    property,  confederated   in 
the  segment  of  a  divided  county,  shall 
be    frustrated    in    conspiring    to    return 
your    fractional    county   members— show 
me  any  other  means  by  which  this  new 
scheme  of  nomination  shall   be   baffled 
and  defeated — show  me  any  other  means 
by  which  a  few  leading  gentlemen  in  the 
vicinage  of  almost  every  agricultural  bo- 
rough shall  be  foiled  in  their  dictation  to 
those  small  tradesmen  whose  vote  and  in- 
terest are  demanded  in  all  the  forms  of 
peremptory  solicitation.      Show  me  this 
and  I  g^ve  up  the  ballot.     But  if  you  can- 
not show  me  this—- for  the  sake  of  your 
country,  for  the  sake  of  your  high  fame ; 
upon  every  motive,  personal  and  public ; 
from  every  consideration,  national  and  in- 
dividual— pause  before  you  repudiate  the 
means,   the  only  means,  by   which  the 
spirit  of  coercion  now  carried  into  a  tyt- 
tern  shall  be  restrained,  by  whioh  the 
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SDJoyment  of  the  frinchise  ■ball  be  asio- 
eitted  with  (he  will,  by  which  the  country 
■ball  be  saved  from  ail  the  BuBering,  the 
afiSictioa,  and  the  debaiemant  with  which 
a  general  election  is  now  attended  ;  and 
without  which,  to  a  itate  or  things  most 
calamitous  and  most  degrading,  there  is 
not  a  glifflpae  of  hope,  not  a  chance  the 
most  remote,  (bat  itic  ilighiest  palliative 
will  be  applied. 

Sir  Jama  Graham :  It  has  been  truly 
remarked  by  the  ri^bt  hon.  Gentleman  who 
hujust  resumed  his  seat,  that  this  is  a  sub- 
ject to  which  eloquence  and  astuteness  could 
add  nothing  of  freshness,  and  it  must  1% 
acknowledged  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  implicitly  relied  upon  shortness  of 
memory  on  the  part  of  those  Members  who 
■at  in  a  former  Parliament,  and  the  absence 
of  cotioaity  on  the  part  of  those  new  Mem- 
bers, in  abstaining  fntm  referring  to  that 
useful  repoBtory  rf  the  proceedings  of  for- 
mer days — I  mean  "  Hansard" —  for  cer- 
tainly everything  in  the  splendid  declama- 
tion  at  the  conclusion  of  the  rigfai  hon. 
Gentleman's  speech,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
qieecb  delivered  by  the  same  right  hon. 
Gentleman  in  1839.  Therighthon.  Gen- 
tleman has  observed  that  this  question  is 
to  be  treated  historically,  and  be  referred 
to  what  took  place  when  the  Reform  Act 
wu  introduced  by  the  noUe  Lord, 
Member  for  London.  I  was  anxious  to 
precede  the  noble  Lord  on  this  occasion, 
m  order  that  if  I  should  fall  into  any 
inaccuracy  in  the  statement  I  have  to 
make,  the  noble  Lord  may  correct  me. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  accu- 
nte  in  saying  that  the  committee  of  Lord 
Grey's  Cabinet  consisted  of  five  Members. 
The  number  of  Members  was  only  four, 
and  they  were  Lord  Durham,  Lord  Dun- 
cannon,  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
London,  and  myself.  The  noble  Lord,  in 
1836,  declared  that  he  had  received  the 
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1  disclosure  of  the  councils,  the  secret 
councils,  which  had  led  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Reform  Bill.  [Lord  /oAit  Rustell: 
As  much  as  1  might  think  necessary  to  dis- 
close.^  I  never  received  such  permission, 
and  am  therefore  at  a  disadvantage.  I 
may,  however,  be  permitted  to  say,  that 
the  committee  appointed  by  Earl  Grey's 
Calunet  prepared  the  measure,  not  as  one 
which  they  themselves  implicitly  and  fully 
lecommended,  or  to  which  they  were  in- 
dividually pledged,  but  as  a  scheme  to  be 
owiridwed  by  their  Colleagues.  If  the 
UDot  WH  ft  part  of  ilut  ■cbeme,  It  wu 


taken  in  connection  with  other  propo- 
sitions, and  the  whole  was  framed  ad 
referendum;  and  I  repeat  that  the  measure 
introduced  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  the 
then  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  on  the  part 
of  the  Cabinet  of  Earl  Grey,  was  the 
measure  which,  on  full  deliberation,  we 
unanimously  adopted,  to  which,  as  a  CabL 
net  we  were  pledged,  and  to  which  we 
were  bound  individually  and  generally  to 
give  a  firm  and  imflinching  adherence.  In 
1839  1  quoted  what  it  will  be  agab  my 
duty  to  quote,  in  order  to  show  i^at  wen 
the  opinions  of  Lord  Grey's  Cabinet,  and 
even  of  those  Members  of  it  who,  before 
the  introduction  of  the  Reform  Act,  were 
friendly  to  the  ballot.  On  no  one  occasion 
have  1  ever  supported  or  voted  for  (he 
ballot.  Not  BO  with  Lord  Althorp,  whOj 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
had  voted  in  favour  of  the  ballot.  Ob* 
serve,  then,  what  was  the  declared  opinion 
of  Lord  Althorp  upon  that  question,  as  a 
Member  of  Lord  Grey's  Government,  and 
subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  On  the  25th  of  April,  1833, 
Mr.  Grote  brought  forward  his  motion  in 
favour  of  the  ballot ;  Lord  Althorp  opposed 
it,  and  in  doing  so  said, 

"  He  appeakd  to  any  Genilemin  who  was 
in  tlie  last  PBrllamenl,  and  who  knew  iha 
whole  proceedings  while  the  Rerono  Bill  was 
going  on,  whether  the  promoters  of  that  mea- 
sure did  not  contend,  thil  as  far  as  the  repre- 
senlatioQ  of  the  people  was  concerned,  it  was 
'id  was  proposed  as  a  final 


Now,  there  has  been  some  dispute  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  word  "  finality  "  as  applied 
to  the  Reform  Bill.  The  noble  Lord  op- 
posite, the  Member  for  London,  has  dis- 
claimed it,  and  this  expression  used  by 
Lord  Althorp  is  clearly  the  origin  of  that 
term,  for  the  noble  Lord  went  on  to  say 


that. 


"  He  had  slated  this  freqaenlly  to  the 
House.  If  he  were  now  to  vote  io  bvoor  of 
Mr.  Gtote's  motion,  be  should  be  acting  most 
incoDsisleotly  with  everything  he  had  stated 
during  Ihe  whole  progress  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
He  was  conscious  that  he  was  liable  to  an 
attack  for  inconsistency  for  the  vote  he  should 
give"  (he  bad  voted  for  the  ballot  before,  he 

u  now  about  to  vote  against  it,)  "but  if  be 

ited  the  otber  way  he  should  be  liable  to  a 

11  more  merited  attack." 

I  attack,  as  the  noble  Lord  of  courae 
meant,  more  merited  and  affecting  his  per- 

lal  honour,  because  during  the  period  of 
the  consideration  of  the  Reform  Bill  he 
had  invuUUf  tnuBlB^BKa.  <Cda  toi^  <& 
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that  measuro,  Naw>  I  do  not  urge  these 
fin  binding  contiderations  exoept  upon  those 
who  were  Members  of  Lord  Ovey's  Cabinet, 
but  I  do  pontendt  that  with  regard  to  those 
individuals  the  Jleftinn  Bill  must  be  oonsi* 
dor^  a«  a  final  moasure,  inasmuch  as  the 
ballot  was  brought  under  their  consider- 
atioii*  ^nd  W<Mi  «fter  due  deliberation,  Kh 
j^ted  by  ibem.  With  respect  to  the 
Ql^nipns  of  the  noble  Lofd  the  Member  for 
the  City  of  Lmidpn,  I  have  hitherto  agreed 
ontir^y  in  opinion  with  thai  noble  Lord 
upon  thi3  questioni  and  I  have  no  doubt 
tbiii  tbQ  npbl^  l<ord  adheres  to  the  opinions 
whiph  ^  formerly  expressed.  The  noble 
I^ord  stands  in  precipely  the  tame  position 
wirt»  n^pect  to  this  question  aa  myself,  I 
am  nqt  aw4re  that  the  noble  Lord  has  ever 
supported  the  ballot*— I  am  not  aware  that 
he  III  now  about  to  vote  for  itrrryet,  as  far 
as  the  pledjie  involved  by  bis  ponduct  as  a 
Member  ofLord  Grey's  Cabinet  binds  him> 
the  poble  Lord  certainly  stands  in  the  same 
ppiition  with  myself.  Now*  what  are  the 
noble  li^fu  opinions  p  He  states  that  he 
is  ppppsed  to  the  ballots  because  so  hr  from 
thinxing  it  an  efficacious  remedy  for  the 
&ril  it  prpfesies  to  eure,  he  believes  it  to  be 
a  serious  evil  in  itself.  In  thai  opinion  I 
entirely  concur,  If  I  could  belie ve^  with 
the  rijpit  hon.  Member  for  Poole  who  spoke 
in  the  earlier  part  pf  the  evening,  that  by 
granting  the  ballot  we  should  be  raising  a 
barrier  to  further  change,  I  would  give  the 
ballot  my  support,  although,  even  then,  I 
should  think  it  open  to  great  objections. 
But  so  far  from  that  being  the  case,  it 
would  tend  necessarily  and  unavoidably  to 
induce  the  greatest  possible  change — a 
change  as  extensive  as  the  Chartists  them- 
selves desire.  With  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Dungarvon,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
franchise  is  a  trust.  The  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber said*  that  he  advisedly  termed  it  a  trust. 
If  it  be  a  trust,  however,  it  necessarily 
iDvplves  th^  emdusion  of  a  large  body  of 
the  people  from  the  privilege  of  voting,  and 
were  such  a  trust  to  be  exercised  secretly,  I 
say  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  would 
speedily  overbear  that  secrecy,  and  would 
insist  either  upon  a  return  to  open  voting, 
or  else  a  free  participatipn  in  the  suffra^e^ 
Therefore,  I  agree  with  thos^  who  think 
tbatf  if  we  once  ppw  the  door  tp  ballot,  uni« 
versal  sufirage  would  be  the  inevitable  and 
q^fie^sary  copsequenpe.  3ut  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Dungarvon, 
aaid«  that  the  suffrage  is  a  trust  which  might 
he  exercised  in  an  imprpper  manner  from 
ftar  of  the  conse^upnosi  of  its  frep  e^prcis^i 


and  that  intimidation  might  operate  on  the 
voter.  I  confess  I  am  unwilling  to  refer 
more  pointedly  than  is  necessary  to  the 
circumstances  of  my  own  position  in  this 
House,  but  the  county  of  Cumberland  hav« 
ing  been  mentioned,  and  as  I  am  closely 
connected  with  one  division  at  least  of  that 
county,  I  may  be  eitpused  a  reference  tQ 
that  part  of  the  right  hon.  Member*^  argu-r 
ment.  In  Cumberland  I  am  possessed  I 
may  say  of  ponsideraUe  prep^tji  and  I 
reoeived  the  support  also  of  a  large  bpdy  of 
tl)p  landpd  projffietary  of  that  county.  But 
yet,  under  the  systpm  pf  open  vqting, 
when  public  feeling  ran  high,  and  when 
my  public  acts  were  not  (umctioned  by  the 
fr^bolders — these  oircumstanees  proved 
unavailing,  and  I  ftand  here  a  remarkable 
e)(ample>  npt  only  of  the  independence  of 
the  freeholders,  ^ut  of  the  independence  of 
t})^  5QL  tenantfli  many  of  whom  gjave  vqtes 
contrary  tp  the  principles  and  opinions  of 
their  landlords,  and  m  a  manner  which  I 
muat  >ay  waa  at  once  bold,  fearless,  and  in* 
dpppndent*  I  repeat,  therefore,  1  stand 
here  an  example  of  the  independence  of  the 
Cumberland  tenantry  at  least.  But  I  must 
say,  that  apart  from  all  thete  circumstances, 
I  am  pf  opinipn  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Middleae)^.  that  the  whole  ^stem  of  secret 
voting  is  inoonsistont  with  the  JSnglivh  cha<^ 
factor.  I  spy  that  to  preserve  flilence  both 
before  and  after  the  election  is  impossible, 
and  even  if  a  man  pould  preserve  such  a 
silence,  hb  own  acts  must  betray  him.  To 
carry  out  appearances  he  must  belong  to 
the  wrong  dub,  he  myst  wear  the  wrong 
coloursi  he  must  drink  the  wrong  toasts,  he 
must  profess  friendship  for  the  wrong  man; 
in  short  he  must  act  in  discord  with  him* 
self.  All  this  it  is  impossible  for  an  £ng« 
li^hman  to  do  with  success.  If  he  be  an 
honest  man  and  a  firm  friend,  he  will  not 
want  the  ballotrwf  he  skulks  he  will  upt 
avail  himself  of  it  The  only  persons  to 
whom  the  ballot  would  be  valuable  would 
be  those  dirty  hypocritical  cowards-rmen 
whpse  faces  belie  their  purpo8e<-n.men  who 
pretend  to  be  your  friendi  only  to  deceive 
and  betray  you,  who  flatter  you  with  vain 
hopes  of  jiupport  which  they  hav^  no  inten- 
tion to  reaUse ;  men  who  ^k  of  intimida- 
tion, but  seek  the  opportunity  of  gratifying 
their  sordid  epvy,  their  revenge^  and  that 
bitter  hatred  which,  combined  with  their 
cowardice,  mark^  thpm  as  the  most  con- 
temptible of  mankindr  Those  are  the  men 
who  demand  a  measure  that  is  a  mere  re* 
cipe,— 
**  To  lend  tp  lies  Ibe  co^fid^nce  of  tnitb." 
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The  fasUot  is  inconiUUDt  with  our  nan- ' 
qm,  our  habiti,  our  fcwUngi.  It  i>  ineon- 
utent  with  that  character  wbinhi  I  am 
proud  to  beli«ve  balongt  to  tbo  p«ople  of 
tbia  eountT^.  It  ia  innontUtent  with  our 
inatitutionL  Some  gwtlemcn  have  alluded 
to  tba  United  States  of  America.  I  re- 
member a  pauage  in  a  apeech  of  Ganeral 
Jsckwa  iu  lS3a,  wherein  he  aaid  that  the 
AtDarisan  GoTeromont  is  luppurtod  hj  the 
ballot-box.  and  not  bj  muikets  j  and  that 
it  il  in  its  cvence  a  Republicsa  institution* 
In  diat  opinion  I  fully  poncur.  The  ballot 
ia  republican  in  its  nature,  it  is  republican 
in  it*  effect ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that,  should 
we  introduce  the  ballot  hers,  not  only  uni- 
vertal  suffi^^  muat  follow,  but  a  republic 
would  supenede  ourmixed  form  of  Govern- 
ment. AKreeing  with  the  noble  Lord(Lord 
J.  Ru«elT}  "  that  whilst  the  storm  is  brew- 
ins  around  us,  while  the  horizon  b  black 
with  douds,  it  is  well  not  to  lift  the  anchors 
of  the  monarchy."  I  shall  give  my  decided 
oppiHtioii  to  this  motion-  I  am  consistent  in 
my  opposition  to  the  ballot.  I  have  stated 
mpuy  why  I  have  been  and  am,  thus  op- 
posed to  it,  and  why  I  believe  that  iio  efr- 
Gumitances  can  arise  to  change  my  cnnvic- 
tioB  of  the  necessity  for  such  opporition. 
UmQ  It  shall  be  my  misfortune  to  despair 
of  the  state,  and  the  institutions  under 
which  I  have  been  brought  up,  and  which 
I  anxioudy  seek  to  preserve,  1  cannot  sup- 
port the  ballot.  I  have  never  entertained 
a  Mronger  or  Srmer  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  danger  of  tuch  a  proposition,  and  I 
moM  tineerely  hope  that  the  present  motion 
will  be  rejected  l^  a  large  majority. 

Hr.  Serjeant  Murphy  said,  that  when 
b*  hti  heard,  as  he  had  heard  with  great 
r«frat,  the  speech  delivered  that  evening 
by  the  light  hoa.  Gentleman  the  Member 
fov  Hidillcaex,  he  could  not  but  beibink 
bieaaelf  of  certain  expreastons  that  hon. 
Mcnber  bad  once  used,  and  more  espa> 
eialljr  Ibat  Tamarkabla  eipiesaion  addres- 
Bad  lo  hia  oongtitucDti,  "  that  the  people 
of  Eoglaod  were  groaning  under  (be  great 
tyranny  of  an  irraaponsiUa  ariatocracv." 
Whan,  too,  be  heard  the  cheers  with  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  speech  was  received 
by  (b«  other  side,  he  could  not  but  recall 
to  miad  how  he  bad  been  vilified  by  the 
party  in  power — how  the  paper  of  that 
parly  bad  attacked  him<~  treating  bi« 
with  aone  of  (he  respect  due  to  his  vener. 
^lle  aga— with  none  of  tbe  consideration 
dae  lo  one  of  bis  high  character  and 
•taodiag.  Tbe  boo.  C^tlemaD  had  now 
s  fmet  bafoft  bin  tluu  tba  if naponatUe 


arialDoracy  bad  prevailed.  Th«  unpi4a(i 
aUe  Irulb  could  not  be  ooDcealed,  ibat  in 
tbe  absence  of  vote  by  ballot  the  ind4* 
miiabls  aiislocracy  bad  pravaiUd,anil  that 
tba  paoplo  of  Kngland  ware  bgund  hamlf 
and  fHt,  and  dalifarad  ovar  to  than.  Tbt 
people  of  England  had  obtainsd  an  aa^ 
tended  auffraga,  they  bad  Bcquirad  gnatar 
enlighteooicnt,  tbey  bad  lecnred  tba  |Ia> 
form  Act,  and  under  that  act  had  elected 
the  Uinisieri  of  their  awn  opinioni,  whiab 
opinions  ihey  had  »een  ng  raaaon  19 
ofiangB.  Ha  repeated  his  amrtifia.  Tha 
people  had  saeq  no  reaaoo  to  chtnga  thajr 
opinions,  and  tbe  causa  of  (be  chtaga 
which  bad  occurred  was,  that  a  new  alt. 
ment  waa  brought  ioto  play  by  the  aria> 
tocrqcy— the  flement  of  corruption,  whi^ 
awept  all  honour  and  honeily  away  b«i 
fore  it.  Ha  had  been  accuitoned  ip 
giva  the  right  boa-  Baronet  the  Kaa- 
ber  for  Dorchester  great  credit  for  U> 
gical  reasoning,  but  be  mwit  aay  that 
a  mora  illogical  speech  than  that  ha 
had  just  deiiverad  be  bad  never  heaid 
within  or  without  tboaa  walls.  The  right 
li(H).  Baronft  choae  to  aaiuow  that  the 
ballot  WB«  a  bad  ayatam,  becauie,  M  ha 
laid,  be  bad  always  viewed  it  la  weh. 
But  if  the  aysiam  was  ao  vila  ai  the  right 
bon.  Baronet  had  described  it,  if  it  was 
"mean,  dirty,  paltry,  and  oowardly,"  if 
its  natural  tendency  was  to  reader  man  a 
hypocrite,  why,  let  him  ask,  was  a  system 
so  bad  recommeaded  by  tlie  right  hon. 
Baronet  himself  in  hie  report  as  oaa  of 
Ihe  comoiittae  to  draw  up  the  Reforaa  Bill 
in  1S33?  He  bad  tried  (o  addresa  bis 
mind  to  get  the  right  hon  Baronet  out  of 
this  dilemona,  but  he  defied  any  man  to 
reconcile  tbe  present  description  of  iha 
ballot  as  base,  mean,  vicious,  and  hypo- 
critical, with  the  recommendation  to  adopt 
it  which  was  etado  at  the  period  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  Pid  the  right  boo.  Daroaat 
deny  that  bis  report  in  which  ha  rccow* 
mended  this  vile  tyatam  of  tnllot  waa 
framed  ad  r^trenditm  f  He  said  that 
he  who  made  iha  means  to  lecure  tba  end 
wat  as  bed  as  be  who  adopted  them  {  and 
be  atk«d,  if  a  20^  franchise  would  have 
answered  as  a  code  of  morality  in  1832, 
was  it  in  1843  that  10/.  was  to  make  a 
diSetanca?  The  right  bou.  Baronet  and 
the  Doble  Iford  the  Secreury  for  the  Colo- 
nies, as  well  as  most  of  the  others  who 
changed  their  opinions  with  them,  wera 
very  apt  to  refer  to  what  tJa»n  iittft 
ptcMed  to  caU  vVm  ^'uiiia.')  «^  Vm^ 
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Grty's  Reform  Act  ?  But  he  would 
ask  was  this  Lord  Grey*s  Reform  Act  ? 
Was  it  Lord  Grey's  act  now  that 
it  contained  the  50/.  tenantry  clause, 
which  even  Lord  Grey  himself  had  de- 
scribed  in  the  House  of  Peers  as  an  un- 
seemly excrescence  ?  Was  it  fair^  he 
would  ask,  to  refer  to  a  measure  as  final 
which'  bad  been  so  clogged  in  its  progress? 
No,  they  could  not  consider  such  a  mea- 
sure a  final  measure.  Indeed,  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Dungarvon  had  shown 
that  it  was  not  a  final  measure,  for  he  had 

g roved  that,  throughout  the  passing  of  the 
ill  the  ballot  was  contemplated  as  a  pos- 
sible contingency — that  it  was  contem- 
plated when  the  treating  clause  was  passed, 
and  he  might  have  looked  still  further,  and 
have  said  that  it  was  contemplated  as  the 
only  remedy  whenever  it  was  found  that 
the  aristocracy  were  trenching  too  closely 
upon  the  people's  rights.' 

Sir  /  Graham :  I  think  it  very  desirable 
that  there  should  be  no  misappr^ension  on 
one  point ;  and  I  therefore  deny  that  1  am 
bound  by  any  recommendation  whatever 
of  the  iMdlot  at  any  time.  I  have  twice 
stated  what  I  now  repeat,  that  the  whole  of 
those  measures  which  were  enumerated  in 
a  report  drawn  up  by  four  Members  of 
Lord  Grey's  Cabinet  were  points  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  consideration  of  that  Cabinet, 
upon  the  fullest  and  most  distinct  under- 
standing that,  as  Members  of  the  Cabinet, 
each  individual  was  to  have  the  utmost 
latitude  of  discussion  in  that  Cabinet  with 
respect  to  all  the  points  therein  contained. 

Mr.  O'Cannell:  And  that  was  a  recom- 
mendation of  a  system  gederating  mean, 
paltry,  dirty,  and  cowardly  conduct.  Why, 
no  one  could  tolerate  such  a  system  for  one 
moment.  No  man  can  be  a  party  to  such 
a  recommendation.  Does  such  a  system 
require  discussion  or  argument  ?  Is  not 
conviction  immediate  ?  And  yet  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  conjointly  one  of  the 
few  who  recommended  it.  Oh,  but  there 
was  to  be  full  discussion,  there  was  to  be  de- 
liberation, before  the  ballot  was  embodied 
in  the  scheme.  [Mr.  Sheil :  *'  Adopted."] 
Was  "  adopted  "  the  word—- could  it  be 
possible  ?  Yes,  it  was.  The  words  were  : 
*'  It  is  suggested  that  the  vote  by  ballot 
be  adopted."  And  this  was  his  mean, 
dbty,  paltry,  cowardly  system.  Oh  yes ; 
it  was  easy  to  use  tnese  words ;  but  he 
wanted  to  know  this, — was  it  the  poor 
wretch  who  was  forced  to  give  his  vote 
aifH7iiiDg]j,  was  it  the  poor  iudividual  who 


was  forced  to  give  his  vote  to  support  his 
family  that  was  all  this  ?  It  might  be  so; 
but  who  made  him  so  ?  It  might  be  so ;  but 
who  continued  him  so  ?  [CAeers.]  Ay,  he 
was  proud  of  that  ironical  cheer.  He  knew 
they  were  not  the  people  to  stand  between 
the  trembling  victim  and  he  who  would 
sacrifice  him  to  his  love  of  wealth.  They 
were  not  the  people  to  adopt  the  ballot — 
an  honest  system.  [^"OA,  oA."]  Yes,  he 
repeated  it— an  honest  system.  Ay,  they 
thought  no  system  honest  unless  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  to  give  their 
money,  and  get  the  full  value  for  it.  And 
had  they  no  compunction  at  the  bribery 
which  prevailed  under  the  system  ?  Had 
they  no  horror  at  the  perjury  which  fol- 
lowed it  ?  He  had  read  to  them  the  other 
night,  when  the  Newcastle  case  was  dis- 
cussed, how  a  father  took  his  son  to  the 
polling-booth,  and  saw  him  perjure  him- 
self, and  when  asked  why  he  permitted  it, 
replied  "  So  many  others  were  perjuring 
themselves  also."  That  was  their  system. 
That  was  the  system  that  did  not  engender 
aught  mean,  dirty,  paltry,  or  cowardly. 
Was  it  in  England  that  the  hideous,  hor- 
rible, and  extensive  bribery  took  place, 
which  had  been  exposed  before  the  Sud- 
bury Election  Committee.  They  talked  of 
conscience,  and  refused  justice  to  others 
who  difliered  from  them  in  faith  ;  but  for- 
tunately they  were  all  a^^reed  as  to  morals; 
and  yet  there  were  those  who  would  not 
consent  to  a  measure  which  would  take 
away  from  the  wretch  who  was  willing 
to  be  bribed  that  which  gave  value  to  the 
bribery.  There  was  a  plan  for  doing  away 
with  perjury  by  abolishing  bribery,  but 
the  very  remedy  denoted  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, and  showed  how  extensive  was  the 
perjury  which  was  thus  to  be  provided 
against ;  but  still  the  corrupt  voter  would 
remain  the  same  self-degraded  wretch, 
and  the  same  hateful  miscreant  as  he  was 
under  the  present  system.  The  highest 
value,  however,  which  he  set  upon  the 
ballot  was,  that  if  the  voter  was  not  to  be 
bribed,  the  question  arose  how  was  he  to 
be  influenced.  He  could  then  only  be 
influenced  by  the  public  worth  and  ser- 
vices of  the  candidate,  and  the  conse- 
quence would  be,  that  in  endeavouring  to 
win  the  suflirage  in  his  behalf,  the  candi- 
date, instead  of  endeavouring  to  corrupt 
the  public  by  bribing,  would  recommend 
himself  by  his  virtues,  and  become  noble, 
generous,  and  humane.  The  discussion 
takiog  the  ibapa  which  it  bad  done  apoke 
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in  favour  of  the  original  principles  of  the 
Eleform  Bill,  as  it  showed  that  the  majority 
in  that  House  had  the  modesty,  at  least,  to 
shun  the  test  of  the  ballot-box,  well  know- 
ing what  would  be  the  result.  The  de. 
grading  effect  of  the  ballot,  he  meant  of 
the  present  system,  was  well  known,  and, 
indeed,  admitted  by  all ,  for  none  stood 
up  to  deny  the  extent  of  the  bribery  which 
had  been  alleged,  and  in  the  bill  of  the 
Doble  Lord,  the  Member  for  London,  that 
bribery  would  be  stamped  in  perpetual  re- 
cord. 

Lord  J.  Russell :  Having  been  so  di- 
rectly referred  to  by  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, and  hon.  Gentlemen,  could  not 
allow  himself  to  give  a  silent  vote  on 
this  motion.  With  respect  to  the  histo- 
rical part  of  the  question,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  referred  to  what  took  place 
at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  he 
did  not  know,  that  the  account  which  he 
had  to  give,  materially  differed  from  that 
which  bad  been  given  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet.  He  would  allude  only  to  what 
were  bis  own  opinions  and  expectations  on 
that  occasion.  The  late  Lord  Durham,  in 
1833,  in  a  speech  at  Gateshead,  stated, 
that  there  was  a  committee  consisting  of 
four  Members  of  Earl  Grey's  Government, 
who  had  been  commissioned  to  draw  up 
a  plan  of  reform.  That  statement  led  to 
another,  which,  to  the  minds  of  all  in  any 
way  conversant  with  the  transactions  of 
that  period,  bore  the  clear  character  of 
having  proceeded  from  some  Member  of 
Earl  Grey's  Government.  On  this  occa- 
•ion,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  apply  to 
his  late  Majesty,  William  4th,  for  permis- 
sion, to  make  his  statement  of  what  had 
happened  as  to  the  Reform  Bill,  as  far  as 
concerned  his  own  character.  He  re- 
ceived that  gracious  permission,  and  some 
time  after  made  that  statement  to  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  alluded.  That 
statement,  as  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
mentioned,  referred  to  the  recommenda- 
tion made  by  the  committee  in  question. 
Now,  with  respect  to  these  recommenda- 
tions, they  were  undoubtedly  recommen- 
dations, as  to  various  heads  of  reform,  a 
general  outline,  which  was  to  be  consi- 
dered by  the  Cabinet  before  they  were 
6nally  adopted.  There  were  two  points 
with  respect  to  which  the  committee 
made  recommendations  which  were  not 
adopted  by  the  Cabinet ;  these  were,  se- 
cret voting  and  the  duration  of  Parlia- 
neot.    The  votes  which  he  gave  previous 


to  that  occasion  were  in  conformity  and 
consistency  with  the  votes  which  he  had 
given  ever  since, — namely,  against  the 
ballot.  He  entertained  an  opinion — not 
an  opinion  which  he  acquired  after  the 
discussions  which  had  taken  place  on  the 
question — but  an  oninion,  partly  gathered 
from  his  own  reflections, — partly  from 
the  speech  made  on  the  subject  by  Mr. 
Brougham  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
showing,  as  he  thought,  that  secret  voting 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect ;  and  there 
were  various  reasons,  besides,  in  reference 
to  what  he  considered  likely  to  be  the  in- 
crease of  bribery  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
plan.  It  was  considered,  however,  most 
desirable  to  make,  if  possible,  the  Reform 
Bill,  when  introduced,  a  6nal  measure; 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that,  to  have  these 
questions  of  the  ballot  and  the  duration 
of  Parliament,  to  be  afterwards  debated, 
would  tend  to  disturb  the  settlement  which 
was  then  likely  to  be  made.  This  was  the 
reason  which  operated  in  bis  mind — not 
any  preference  of  secret  over  open  voting 
— to  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  ballot 
should  form  part  of  the  outline  of  the  plan. 
However,  the  Cabinet,  on  mature  consi« 
deration,  rejected  these  two  parts  of  the 
scheme,  and  he  very  willingly  consented 
to  propose  the  Reform  Bill  without  those 
features.  In  making  his  statement,  he 
made  a  declaration  to  this  effect :— that 
in  the  bill  there  was  no  provision  for 
the  adoption  of  the  ballot,  or  for  shorten- 
ing the  duration  of  Parliament ;  that  the 
Government  did  not  consider  these  sub- 
jects were  finally  disposed  of ;  but  that,  if 
hereafter  it  should  be  considered  that 
changes  in  these  respects  might  be  use- 
fully adopted.  Government  would  consider 
themselves  at  liberty  to  recommend  them. 
This  was  the  substance  of  what  he  then 
said.  It  differed,  as  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  shown,  from  the  statement 
afterwards  made  by  Lord  Althorp,  who 
considered  that  at  that  moment  the  Re« 
form  Bill  was  a  settlement  of  the  whole 
question.  Now,  he  did  not  see  that  it 
followed  from  that  statement,  either  with 
reference  to  him,  or  with  reference  to  any 
other  Member  of  that  Government,  that 
he  or  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  take  any 
objection  to  the  ballot  which  they  might 
deem  to  be  a  valid  objection.  He  did  not 
understand  that  any  man  who  had  thought 
it  proper  to  give,  not  an  enthusiastic  vote 
in  favour  of  the  ballot,  butaa  ^«iA.ti\vVAX. 
the  ballot  aViouXd  V»  \aJL«i\  wiVi  csw«A*x%r 
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tion,  as  the  suggested  part  of  a  great 
scheme  of  reform^  should  not  be  at  liberty 
afterwards  to  take  any  objection  to  it 
which  might  occur  to  his  mind,  whether 
derived  from  the  state  of  the  country  or 
from  secret  voting  itself,  or  from  the  state 
of  opinion,  as  to  other  measures  of  reform. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the 
House  seemed  to  suppose  that  there  was 
some  insuperable  bar  to  his  now  raising  an 
objection,  but  he  did  not  himself  perceive 
any  sort  of  reason  why  he  should  not  ob- 
ject, and  why  he  should  not  vote  accord > 
ing  to  that  objection.  The  statements  that 
had  been  made  that  night  respecting  the 
ballot,  seemed  to  him  to  have  this  diffi- 
culty in  them ;  no  doubt  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  brought  forward  the  proposal,  and 
who  had  made  a  very  able  speech  in  sup. 
port  of  it,  considered  the  line  he  had  taken 
the  most  advantageous;  but  it  appeared 
to  him  a  very  great  objection  that  the 
proposition  did  not  contain  the  whole  plan 
which  those  who  were  favourable  to  the 
ballot  were  disposed  to  support.  This 
proposal  as  to  the  ballot  had  reference  to 
the  electoral  body  as  now  constituted. 
Now  he  should  say,  that  if  the  ballot  were 
adopted  with  the  electoral  body  consti* 
luted  as  at  present,  the  effect  would  be 
that  in  the  smaller  boroughs  wholesale 
bribery  would  be  committed,  and  in  con- 
stituencies of  300  or  400,  250  would  be 
secured  by  some  attorney  or  agent,  and 
there  would  be  no  means  of  detecting  the 
bribery  or  tracing  it  home  to  the  parties. 
There  was  another  objection,  that  this 
plan,  which  was  desigutti  to  place  the  re- 
presentation on  a  better  footing,  would  it- 
self l>e  pregnant  with  dissatisfaction.  He 
could  not  imagine  the  country  in  general 
satis6ed  with  the  secret  voting  of  those  who 
now  held  the  franchise.  They  had  heard 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  that 
only  one  male  out  of  seven  had  the  right 
to  vote  for  Members  of  Parliament.  This 
point  had  been  much  urged  in  the  House, 
aod  still  more  so  amongst  the  people  out 
of  doors.  There  was  a  great  body  of  men 
who  called  themselves  Chartists  who  ad- 
vocated what  they  called  the  Peoples 
Charter,  and  who,  among  other  things, 
demanded  universal  suffrage.  If  the  House 
were  to  enact  a  law,  by  which  one  man  in 
seven  only  had  the  power  of  voting,  and 
that  power  of  voting  were  made  secret  and 
irrespoosible,  would  that  give  satisfaction 
to  the  other  six?  Woakl  it  not,  oo  the 
cooiitajp   be   increasing   the  discontent 


which  now  prevailed  7  That  had  been  the 
language  of  the  persons  referred  to  at 
public  meetings,  in  reference  to  the  ballot. 
Did  it  exhibit  an  inclination  to  accept  the 
ballot  ?  Far  from  it ;  the  Chartists  de- 
clined the  ballot,  if  not  accompanied  by 
the  other  measures  which  they  required. 
He  would  ask,  then,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  proposed  the  ballot,  did  he  think  that 
the  adoption  of  the  ballot  alone  would  be 
sufficient— that  the  corruption  and  intimi- 
dation, that  the  various  evils  which  un- 
happily now  prevailed,  would  be  remedied 
by  his  proposal  ?  and  that,  having  given 
the  ballot,  the  House  might  sit  down  and 
rest  satisfied  that  it  had  accomplished  the 
great  and  noble  scheme  of  the  full,  fair, 
and  free  representation  of  the  people? 
The  hon.  Gentleman  could  hardly  think 
this.  The  hon.  Gentleman  himself  was 
an  advocate  for  an  extended  suffrage ;  he 
did  not  know  to  what  extent,  whether 
household  suffrage,  or  further ;  but  this, 
at  any  rate,  was  quite  perceptible,  that 
the  ballot  was  not  an  ultimate  plan,  but 
an  introduction  or  preface  to  something 
further.  He  was,  then,  obliged  to  say, 
that  if  such  were  the  case,  he  would 
neither  discuss  the  plan  as  now  before  the 
House,  nor  could  he,  of  course,  discuss 
the  rest  of  the  plan  which  was  kept  from 
the  House.  What  he  would  say  was  this : 
let  the  House  have  before  it  the  whole 
plan,  so  that  they  might  judge  whether  it 
were  on  the  whole,  a  better  plan  than  the 
existing  representation  ;  let  the  ballot  be 
part  of  the  plan  to  be  thus  proposed,  but 
let  it  be  submitted  as  part  and  parcel  oi 
the  whole  scheme,  and  not  a  part  by  it- 
self. Let  not  the  House  be  seduced  into 
a  vote  upon  the  ballot,  thinking  that 
therein  they  were  introducing  a  sound  and 
pure  system,  and  then  be  told,  after  they 
had  given  the  ballot—"  You  have  now 
only  increased  the  discontent ;  you  have 
now  only  given  fresh  grounds  to  the  great 
body  who  are  excluded  from  the  represen- 
tation, to  complain  of  the  secret,  clandes- 
tine, and  irresponsible  manner  in  which 
the  franchise  is  exercised.  The  extension 
of  the  franchise  must  now  follow  as  a 
logical,  certain,  and  inevitable  result, 
and  you  must,  therefore,  give  it.''  He 
would  be  ready  to  discuss  the  complete 
plan  when  it  came  before  the  House ;  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  he  might  fairly  ask 
those  hon.  Gentlemen,  who  on  former  oc- 
casions had  voted  for  the  ballot,  as  if  the 
ballot  were  alooe  anfficieot  in  tlie  present 
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state  of  the  franchise,  to  pause  and  in- 
quire, as  he  did,  what  were  the  remaining 
measures  which  were  to  give  satisfaction 
to  the  people,  as  to  the  representation. 
For  ihese  reasons,  he  very  much  differed 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Poole,  who  had 
spoken  that  evening,  and  who  had  ex- 
pressed himself  with  great  ability  and 
clearness.  The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  he 
was  opposed  to  further  changes  in  the  re- 
presentation, and  that  he  should  vote  for 
the  ballot,  as  for  a  barrier  against  greater 
changes.  In  this  view,  he  could  not  con- 
cur with  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  he 
wished  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  a 
little  reflect  upon  the  opinions  of  those 
who  were  advocates  for  the  ballot  in  that 
House,  in  connection  with  those  who  ad- 
vocated the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and 
the  extreme  doctrines  of  the  Chartists, 
before  he  made  up  his  mind,  that  by  vo- 
ting for  the  ballot  alone  he  should  be  able 
to  impose  the  barrier  which  he  contem- 
plated, or  give  the  institutions  of  the 
country  that  stability  which  all  had  at 
heart.  The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman who  spoke  last  gave  the  ballot  a 
very  high  character,  stating  that  it  would 
produce  a  superiority  of  the  moral  con- 
dition, and  make  men  generous,  humane, 
kindly,  and  noble-minded.  These  were 
great  recommendations,  but  he  must  own 
ba  very  much  doubted  the  efficacy  of  the 
plan;  and  be  was  surprised  that  when 
the  question  was  brought  forward  in  the 
House  to  few  of  its  advocates  referred  to 
those  countries  in  which  the  ballot  had 
been  adopted.  With  respect  to  ancient 
history,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite, 
oo  a  former  occasion,  had  produced  some 
passages  most  applicable  to  this  question, 
showing  clearly  what  was  the  effect,  during 
the  Roman  history,  of  secret  voting.  They 
all  knew  that  in  the  later  period  of  Rome, 
secret  voting  was  introduced,  and  they 
koew  that  it  was  introduced  in  the  most 
corrupt  times  of  Rome ;  they  knew,  too, 
that  it  could  not  avert  that  corruption, 
that  it  did  not  make  the  people  noble. 
minded,  generous,  and  humane ;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  most  base,  the  most 
crvel,  the  most  bloody  period  that  ever 
occurred  in  the  history  of  the  civilized 
world,  was  contemporaneous  with  the 
ballot  in  Rome.  The  ballot  was  in  exist- 
ence in  our  own  times  in  two  great  coun- 
tries, in  France  and  in  America ;  now,  he' 
had  watched  several  elections  in  France, 
aid  Im  bad  always  found  it  stated,  as  a 


matter  of  certainty,  that  the  government 
knew  what  all  the  people  who  held  ap- 
pointments, did  at  these  elections,  and 
which  way  they  voted ;  and  he  found  com- 
plaints made  in  the  chambers  that  men 
had  been  turned  out  for  voting  against 
government;  he  found  government  de- 
fending itself  against  these  charges ;  he 
found  various  allegations,  one  way  or  the 
other,  but  he  never  found  any  allegations 
such  as  he  should  naturally  have  expected, 
to  this  effect: — •*  We  have  in  this  country 
secret  voting;  the  ballot  is  established, 
and  it  can  never  be  known  which  way  a 
man  votes ;  a  man  cannot  be  turned  out 
of  office  for  voting  this  way  or  that,  for 
we  have  that  machinery  and  contrivance 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  find  out  how 
a  man  has  voted."  No  such  allegations 
as  these  were  to  be  found  in  the  French 
press  or  the  French  chambers.  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  too,  they  had 
the  ballot;  and  what  said  Mr.  Tickner, 
the  American  gentleman  who  gave  his  evi* 
dence  before  the  intiroklation  committee  ? 
He  said  that  no  man's  vote  was  secret  in 
the  United  States.  The  adult  males  were 
there  the  sovereign  power,  and  there  was 
no  influence  of  property  or  institutions  to 
prevent  that  sovereign  power  carrying  into 
effect  its  will,  its  absolute  will.  He  was 
not  called  upon  to  make  any  observations 
ss  to  the  soperiority  of  the  one  form  of 
Government  or  the  other— 'the  republican 
or  the  monarohicah  But  there  was  one 
example  of  the  ballot,  going  with  that 
which  agreed  with  the  ballot,  which  was 
consistent  with  it,  namely,  the  universal 
suffrage  of  the  whole  people.  He  would 
ask  if  the  ballot  had  never  been  found  to 
prodace  wholesome  and  salutary  effects  in 
other  countries,  was  it  likely  to  produce 
them  in  this  country  ?  He  said  with  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Middlesex, 
that  he  could  imagine  nothing  more  con- 
trary to  the  English  character  than  secret 
voting.  He  could  well  imagine  that  there 
were,  as  he  was  told  there  were,  ingenious 
persons  who  had  carried  to  perfection  the 
machinery  of  the  ballot-box-«-that  they 
could  place  the  voter  in  a  room  with  a  cer- 
tain contrivance,  by  which,  without  the 
possibility  of  anybody  watching  him,  or 
seeing  what  he  did,  his  vote  might  be  se- 
cretly taken.  He  could  conceive  that  the 
ingenuity  of  the  promoters  of  the  ballot 
in  mechanism  might  be  so  far  successful. 
But  tell  him  wl^re  was  the  mft.c.V\^\!w\v&. 
that  would  make  ¥iV^^\ik»ii<^xi,^^^>i^^^M 
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uers^  and  English  tradesmen,  reserved, 
cunning,  and  secret  in  all  their  transac- 
tions? Let  the  advocates  of  the  ballot 
show  him,  if  they  could,  that  contrivance 
by  which  the  character  of  Englishmen 
could  be  so  changed,  that  landlords 
would  be  unable  to  tell  a  year  before 
what  was  likely  to  be  the  opinion  of 
his  tenant — or  how  he  would  throw  his 
vote  into  the  ballot-box.  Show  him  the 
contrivance  which  would  be  such,  that 
in  no  club, — at  no  dinner, — in  no  pri- 
vacy of  domestic  life, — and  upon  no  oc- 
casion of  public  excitement, — would  the 
elector  betray  his  sentiments,  but  that  on 
the  day  of  voting,  and  on  the  day  of  voting 
alone,  he  would  evince  his  opinions,  and 
from  that  time  forth,  as  on  every  day  be- 
fore, that  he  should  keep  them  perfectly 
secret  and  concealed.  This  was  a  thing 
contrived  in  a  great  degree  by  the  Senate 
of  Venice.  The  Senate  of  Venice  had  an 
ingenious  contrivance  by  which  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Doge  was  effected  after  eight 
or  ten  different  votings.  Seven  electing 
forty-nine— forty-nine  electing  five — five 
electing  thirty-six,  and  so  on,  in  a  way 
which  was  taken  to  insure  secret  voting, 
and  to  give  as  the  ultimate  result  an  elec- 
tion without  bribery,  intimidation,  or  un- 
due influence  of  any  sort.  That  might 
suit  the  close  and  reserved  character  of 
Venetian  senators,  but  did  not  suit  the 
character  of  Englishmen.  For  his  part, 
be  must  confess  he  rejoiced  that  it  did  not. 
If  they  introduced  the  ballot-box,  and 
could  bring  the  character  of  the  English 
people  into  perfect  harmony  with  the 
practice  of  secret  voting  they  might  get 
rid  of  many  evils.  They  might  prevent 
much  intimidation — they  might  give  some 
check  to  bribery.  But  they  would  intro- 
duce a  monstrous  and  gigantic  evil,  which 
would  far  overpower  all  those  good  effects 
— in  the  loss  of  that  honest,  brave,  frank 
English  character,  which  nothing  after- 
wards could  ever  repair.  He  had  now 
stated  the  reasons  on  which  he  had  acted 
on  former  occasions  with  regard  to  the 
ballot.  He  had  stated,  with  respect  to 
the  change  now  proposed,  that  he  could 
not  imagine  it  to  be  the  only  one  which 
its  advocates  considered  necessary.  He 
bad,  therefore,  asked  to  have  the  whole 
of  the  plan  introduced  before  voting  for 
any  change  of  this  kind.  Taking  the  Bal. 
lot  also,  he  said  that  he  doubted  its  effi- 
cacy. He  knew  no  country  in  which  it 
bad  produced  those  excellent  and  benefi- 


cial effects  which  it  was  said  it  would  pro- 
duce in  this  country.  In  itself  it  was 
calculated  to  produce,  if  successful,  fraud 
and  concealment,  most  injurious  to  the 
character  of  the  people,  and  he  must, 
therefore,  now,  as  on  former  occasions, 
record  his  decided  vote  against  the  motion 
of  his  hon.  Friend. 

Mr.  Wakley  was  not  surprised  at  the 
cheers — ironical  he  presumed — which  had 
been  so  plentifully  bestowed  on  the  noble 
Lord  from  the  other  side,  just  as  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had  been 
so  loudly  cheered  from  the  Opposition 
side.  The  noble  Lord  and  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  taken  precisely  the  same 
course  on  this  occasion  as  they  had  done 
in  1831,  when,  as  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  whom  the  Cabinet  intrusted  the 
preparation  of  a  plan  of  reform,  they 
agreed  in  recommending  to  Lord  Grey's 
Government,  that  the  ballot  should  be 
one  of  the  provisions  of  the  measure.  He 
could  not  consider,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  the  ballot  was  fairly  treated. 
Such  conduct  was  calculated  to  exemplify 
the  character  of  our  public  men,  and  show 
to  the  people  of  this  country  how  reck- 
lessly, how  thoughtlessly,  and  how  dis. 
honestly  public  men  could  make  a  recom- 
mendation at  one  time,  which  they  could 
as  recklessly  abandon  at  another.  This 
was  not  a  fortunate  or  commendable  ex- 
ample. He  regretted  it  for  the  character 
of  that  House,  he  regretted  it  for  the  cha- 
racter of  the  country.  It  must  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  recommendation  was  either 
heartlessly  or  dishonestly  meant.  He  did 
not  believe  it  was  dishonestly  meant,  and 
therefore  he  would  maintain,  that  the 
greatest  and  most  important  measures  af- 
fecting the  rights  and  character  of  the 
people,  were  often  brought  forward  by 
public  men  holding  responsible  offices, 
without  due  examination  and  reflection. 
That  inference  was  perfectly  just,  after  the 
confessions  of  the  noble  Lord  and  the  right 
hon.  Baronet.  He  was  placed  in  rather  a 
disagreeable  position  with  reference  to  the 
ballot.  The  only  argument  against  the 
ballot  which  the  noble  Lord  had  brought, 
was,  that  it  would  inevitably  lead  to  other 
changes,  the  most  important  of  which 
would  be  the  extension  of  the  suffrages. 
His  conviction  was  directly  the  reverse. 
He  sincerely  believed,  after  the  most  ma- 
ture examination  of  this  question  in  all 
its  bearings,  that  if  the  ballot  were  granted 
to  the  present  constituencies,  there  would 
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be  no  extensiOD  of  the  suffrage.  The  effect 
of  that  measure  would  be  to  give  to  those 
constituencies  a  monopoly  of  the  privilege 
of  voting  in  secret.  At  present,  public 
opinion  bad  its  influence  over  the  voter, 
whose  conduct  was  watched  by  the  non- 
elector.  Give  the  Ballot,  and  that  influ- 
ence would  be  removed.  If,  then,  you 
proposed  any  extension  of  the  suffrage,  to 
whom  would  it  be  given  ?  To  persons 
beneath  the  electors  in  wealth,  and  whose 
numbers  would  completely  swamp  their 
influence.  The  hou.  Member  for  Montrose 
had  stated  the  proportion  of  electors  to  the 
unrepresented  to  be  as  one  to  seven.  Did 
the  House  believe,  then,  if  they  gave  to 
the  present  electors  the  privilege  of  voting 
in  secret,  free  from  any  control,  that  they 
would  consent  to  swamp  their  own  votes, 
and  make  their  privilege  valueless,  by  let- 
ting in  the  multitude  of  the  disfranchised  ? 
Look  at  the  case  of  France,  in  which  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  represented  the 
electoral  body,  but  not  the  people.  It 
woold  be  so  in  England  with  the  Ballot 
and  limited  suffrage.  There  never  had 
been  such  gross  and  unblushing  corrup- 
tion in  this  country  as  at  the  last  general 
election — there  had  been  equal  dishonesty 
on  both  sides — there  had  been  no  difference 
in  the  conduct  of  the  two  parties.  He 
asked  the  House,  then,  would  they  give  to 
dealers  in  corruption  the  privilege  of  voting 
away  their  country  for  money  ?  He  (Mr. 
Wakley)  was  of  opinion  that  any  constitu- 
ency which  had  shown  the  slightest  symp- 
toms of  dishonesty  ought  not  to  have  the 
ballot.  It  ought  to  be  a  shield  of  protec- 
tion only  to  the  honest  and  conscientious 
voter.  He  thought  the  motion  had  never 
on  any  occasion  been  brought  forward 
ander  more  unfavourable  circumstances. 
Millions  of  the  people  would  say,  if  you 
are  disposed  to  give  us  the  ballot,  first  give 
us  the  suffrage.  That  was  the  opinion  he 
had  .always  entertained,  and  consequently, 
although  he  should  vote  for  the  motion, 
if  the  ballot  were  carried,  and  if  he  could 
not  succeed  in  connecting  with  it  an  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage,  he  begged  leave  to 
assure  the  House  that  no  person  would 
give  it  a  more  hearty,  consistent,  or  deter- 
mined-opposition than  he  should. 

Lord  Worsley  (amidst  much  noise)  was 
anderstood  to  say  that  intimidation  and 
corruption  were  practised  by  both  sides ; 
that  a  system  of  secret  voting  would  place 
the  real  power  of  voting  in  the  proper 
bands,  instead  of  giving  it  to  the  landlords ; 
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and  that  having  well  considered  the  sub- 
ject, he  should  give  his  support  to  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Ward^  in  reply,  contended  that  all 
the  statements  and  arguments  he  had 
urged  in  support  of  his  motion  remained 
unanswered.  The  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  London  seemed  to  consider  ballot 
as  but  one  step,  and  that  it  was  mainly 
advocated  as  a  measure  likely  to  lead  to 
something  ulterior.  He  admitted  that  one- 
half  of  those  who  would  vote  for  his  pro- 
position would  not  consider  the  ballot  as 
final ;  but  all  be  would  say  was,  that  this 
was  the  most  beneficial  proposal  of  a 
change  which  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country  would  admit,  and  if  it  did 
not  prove  a  complete  cure  for  bribery  and 
intimidation,  it  would  at  least  go  a  great 
way  in  preventing  it. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  157;  Noes 
290;— Majority  133. 
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(or  Herbert's)  Ettatet  Duke  of  Cleveland'*  Gitite; 
Bumtidand  and  Oranton  Pier. 

RecHved  the  Boyal  iU«eii#.^Metropolitan  Paferat  Wood 
Paving  Cocapanf  (No.  2):  Ferrybridge  and  Borough- 
bridge  Road;  Charterhouie  Hospital  Estate i  Brltwtll 
Indoeure ;  Klfanlngton  Indosure. 


Mntkied  ike  Boytd  >!«•»•#.— Property  Tax  t  Australia 

■Dd  n€W  SflBHM. 

I  OWMiwkli  llaUwty  (Na  f). 
llaidil  VliiowitrMfwlilliai% 


Adjourned. 
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MiifUTsa.]  BiLLa.  Publle.^1*'  Charitable  Pawn  OfficM 
(Ireland). 

Commi/tferi.— Drainage  (Ireland). 
it^Tiorfaf.— Designs  Copyright;  Rivers  (Ireland);  Dean 
Forest  Eodesiastkial  Districts. 

PHwUe,—l*-  Vere^s  Divoroe;  Coward"*  Divoroe ;  Patar* 
son's  Estate:  Davidson's  Estate. 
2*   firewood  SehwA  Estate ;  Manner's  Estate. 
RqporfeA— Reading  Cemetery ;  Bathunt  Estate. 
5*-    and  passed :  -> Leicester  Small  Debts. 

PxTiTioNa  PaaaaNTBo.  By  Mr.  S.  Crawford,  Mr.  Hume, 
Mr.  Ferrand,  Mr.  Thomeley,  Mr.  M.  Phillips,  Mr.  Pro* 
theroe,  Mr.  Stuart  Wottley,  and  Mr.  Brotherton.  froni 
Haigh  Moor  Colliery.  Famley  Tyas,  Flockton,  Wake- 
field, Andrew  Hill  Colliery,  Bradford.  Briggs,  Morton, 
ThuTstonknd,  and  several  other  places,  a^nst  die 
Mines  and  Collieries  BilL — From  Coat  Bridge,  and  Bams- 
ley  (three  petitions),  in  fiivour  of  the  Mines  and  ColU«ies 
BllL— From  Limeriek,  for  a  fidr  and  equal  Taxation  of 
all  parts  of  ttie  Bomugh  aceording  to  Uie  Valuatian  of 
the  Poor  ReUef  (Irdand)  Act—  From  Basford  Union,  for 
Alteration  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Bill ;  and  fhmi 
Bristol,  against  the  Poor-law  Amendment  BUL — By  Mr. 
Hume,  Arom  Paisley,  for  Inquiry  into  Distress.--3y  Mr. 
Hume,  firom  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Prinoe  Edward's 
Island,  for  measures  settling  the  Righti  of  Land  in  that 
Island.^^From  Framlihgham,for  Rating  Owners  of  Small 
Teotments  In  lieu  of  the  Ooeupi«rs,— From  the  Hun 
dreds  of  Tumtead,  Walsham,  West  Flegg,  Clav«ii^, 
South  Epingham.  Blofidd,  and  Happing,  for  Inquiry 
into  the  System  of  EduoaUon  pursued  at  Maynooth  CM- 
icfa.— From  New  Buekenham,  against  any  ftuther  Grant 
to  Maynooth  College.— From  the  Atlomies  in  the  County 
of  Oxford,  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  their  Cectifl- 
cates.— From  William  Roberts,  for  Inquiry  into  the 
Working  of  the  Anatomy  Act— From  Midiael  Drury,  to 
Address  her  Mi^)esty  to  Disndss  Lord  Lyndhurst  fTOm  the 
olBoe  of  Lotd  Chanoellor.-^Fram  Miners  of  Coat  Bridge, 
to  Alter  the  Mode  of  Weighii^  their  Work.— From  the 
Corporation  of  Limerick,  to  render  valid  the  Election  of 
the  Mayor  under  ttie  Municipal  Corporations  Act — By 
Mr,  Redii^ton,  ftom  Proprietors  of  Land  on  the  Lake 
and  River  Corrib^  against  the  Rivers  (Ireland)  BiU. 

Silver  Coinage.]  Mt,  Hume  begged 
to  put  a  question  to  the  right  hon.  Geotle- 
man  opposite  respecting  the  currency.  It 
appeared  that  there  was  so  great  a  defi- 
ciency of  silver  in  circulation  as  to  produce 
extreme  inconvenience  to  those  who  bad 
workmen  to  pay.  He  could  mention  one 
instance  in  which  a  person  having  work- 
men to  pay  sent  to  the  Bank  of  England 
for  a  quantity  of  silver,  which  they  refused. 
Unless  the  Government  took  means  be- 
fore Saturday  next  to  meet  the  evil,  the 
greatest  possible  inconvenience  and  dis- 
tress would  be  the  result.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  the  Government  would 
take  anv  measures  to  have  t.l\«x  ii%tkVV(&«> 
medlaiei)  auy^Wt^^  \ 
PI 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  representations  had  been  made  to  him 
not  quite  three  weeks  ago  by  those  most 
competent  to  judge, — namely,  bankers 
and  the  Bank  of  England,  that  so  exces- 
sive was  the  amount  of  silver  in  circulation, 
that  they  wished  the  Government  would 
take  some  of  it  back.  It  was  this  repre- 
sentation which  had  led  the  Government 
to  think  that  there  was  no  deficiency  in 
the  supply  of  silver.  He  had  been  in- 
formed, however,  that  day,  that  there  was 
a  deficiency  of  silver,  and  he  would  there- 
fore adopt  every  means  in  his  power  to 
procure  at  the  earliest  moment  an  ade- 
quate supply.  He  might  also  state,  that 
an  ample  supply  of  gold  coin  was  ready 
to  replace  that  which  would  be  taken  out 
of  circulation,  and  which  might  to  some 
extent  supersede  the  necessity  of  increas- 
ing very  materially  the  silver  coinage. 

Mines  AND  Collieries.]  Lord  Ashley 
having  presented  a  petition  in  favour  of 
the  Mines  and  Collieries  Bill,  said,  he 
had  a  very  interesting  document  which 
he  would,  with  permission  of  the  House, 
read.  It  was  an  address  of  thanks  to 
the  House  for  their  prompt  and  hu- 
mane interference  for  the  relief  of  the 
oppressed  children  and  females  employed 
in  mines,  from  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  colliers  of  Barnsley  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  petition  proceeded  en- 
tirely from  a  spontaneous  impulse,  and 
had  been  got  up  by  no  agency.  He  had 
been  consulted  relative  to  it,  and  had  snid, 
**  Let  it  be  entirely  your  own  production." 
Not  one  of  the  petitioners,  he  regretted  to 
say,  could  write,  and  the  address  was  nu- 
merously signed  with  crosses. 

The  Speaker  said,  it  could  not  be  re- 
ceived. 

Lord  Ashley  then  said  he  had  another 
address,  the  substance  of  which,  if  it 
could  not  be  received,  he  hoped  he  might 
at  least  be  permitted  to  state.  It  was 
signed  on  behalf  of  500  miners,  hardly 
any  of  whom  could  write.  It  was  "  The 
Address  of  the  Colliers  of  Barnsley  and 
the  neighbourhood,  adopted  at  a  meeting 
held  on  the  1 8th  inst.,  to  the  House  of 
Commons."  [[The  noble  Lord  read  it. 
The  noble  Lord  also  read  the  substance 
of  another  address  from  the  hand-loom 
weavers  of  Dodswortb.]  He  moved  that 
the  Speaker  do  leave  the  Chair  for  the 
purpose  of  going  into  committee  on  the 


Mr.  R,  Scoft  complained  of  the  state- 
ments  of  Dr.  Mitchell,  in   the  report  of 
the  committee  of  inquiry  on  mines,  rela- 
tive to  the  treatment  of  pauper  children  in 
the  unions  of   Walsall,  Wolverhampton, 
Dudley,  and  Stourbridge,  who  were  said  to 
be  draughted  out  as  apprentices  into  the 
collieries  and  subjected  to  all  manner  of 
ill-treatment.     So  far  from  this  statement 
being  true,  it  was  the  fact  that  during  the 
years  1840,  184L,  and  1842,  as  appeared 
from  a  return  made  by  the  clerk  of  the 
Walsall  Union,  there  had  been  appren- 
ticed from  that  union  only  one  boy  of  the 
age  of  nine,  another  of  the  age  of  eleven, 
and  a  third  of  the  age  of  fifteen  and  in  all 
these  cases  the  apprentices  were  bound  to 
relatives  of  their  own.     With  respect  to 
that  union,  therefore,  the  charge  made  wai 
clearly  unfounded.     In  the  Stourbridge 
Union,  since  its  formation   in  1837,  only 
ten  boys  had  been  apprenticed  to  colliers ; 
of  these,  only  one  of  the  age  of  nine  years, 
five  of  ten,  and  the  others  of  twelve,  four, 
teen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen    years  of  age. 
Three  of  them  were  apprenticed  with  the 
consent  of  their  fathers,  aud  three  more 
by  consent  of  their  widowed  mothers.     In 
the  populous  Union  of  West  Bromwich  in 
the  years  1840, 1841,  and  1842,  only  four 
boys  have  been  so  put  out  apprentice,  no 
one  of  whom  was  under  the  age  of  ten 
years.   With  respect  to  the  bill  introduced 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Dorset- 
shire, he  felt  no  hostility  to  its  object,  but 
if  it  passed  into  a  law  in  its  present  shape 
it  would  have  a  most  injurious  effect  on 
the  whole  mining  district  of  South  Stafford- 
shire.    He  did  not  believe  it  would  im- 
prove the  moral  or  physical  condition  of 
the  workmen.     Throughout  that  district, 
he  could  inform   the   House,  mining  was 
generally  looked  upon  as  a  healthy,  cheer- 
ful, and  pleasant  occupation.    The  "jolly 
collier"  was  a  proverbial  expression  all 
over  the  county.     It  was  generally  con- 
sidered a  remarkably  pleasant  and  cheer- 
ful  employment.     It  was  observed  that, 
when  any  accident  happened  to  a  collier, 
or  he  was  attacked  by  any  disease,  be  was 
cured  in  an  incredibly  short  time.     Their 
general  health  was  much  better  than  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  labouring  population. 
Every  one  must  perfectly  coincide  in  that 
part  of  the  noble  Lord's  measure  which 
prohibited  the  employment    of  females. 
He  would  suggest,  however,  that  the  bill 
was  one  of  too  much  importance  to  be 
hurried  through  with  so  much  rapidity, 
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and  that  it  should  be  postponed  till  another 
Sessiooi  to  allow  time  for  an  inquiry  to  be 
made  into  the  evidence  on  which  it  was 
foondedy  and  enable  parties  to  see  how  it 
might  affect  their  interests.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  course  would  be  far  better 
ultimately  for  the  objects  of  the  noble 
Lord.  It  was  easy  to  pick  out  instances 
of  oppression  in  every  walk  of  employ- 
ment, but  he  would  ask,  if  they  deprived 
numbers  of  the  working  classes  of  the 
means  of  earning  their  daily  sustenance, 
— for  one  cause  of  children  being  set  to 
work  was  the  poverty  of  their  parents,  as 
stated  by  Dr.  Mitchell, — if  they  reduced 
them  to  misery,  how  was  it  possible  that 
their  moral  training  and  education,  and 
their  improvement  in  morals  and  religion, 
could  be  properly  attended  to  ?  He  would 
ask  the  noble  Lord,  whether  children  were 
not  more  likely  to  become  good  citizens 

S' being  brought  up  to  industrious  habits, 
an  if  they  were  allowed  to  wander  about 
in  idleness  ?  It  was  generally  supposed 
that  no  apprenticeship  was  necessary,  and 
Aat  nothing  was  to  be  taught  or  learned 
by  mining ;  but  the  truth  was  that  the  art 
was  one  of  great  dilBiculty  as  well  as  of 
great  importance.  It  was  roost  important 
that  boys  should  go  into  the  mines  at  an 
eariy  age,  and  if  they  did  not  they  would 
never  be  able  to  work  with  skill  or  effi- 
ciency. He  would  suggest  that  the  noble 
Lord  should  go  on  with  that  part  of  the 
bill  which  related  to  the  employment  of 
females  immediately,  as  it  was  a  matter 
which  required  an  immediate  remedy,  and 
that  he  should  postpone  the  other  clauses 
of  the  measure,  relating  to  engineers,  ap- 

!rentice8,  and  others,  to  a  future  Session, 
'he  masters  of  the  mining  districts  of 
Yorkshire  had  had  only  two  or  three  days 
to  consider  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and 
perhaps  the  noble  Lord  would  not  object 
to  allow  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  for  that 
purpose.  He  did  not  differ  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  generally,  and  admitted 
that  the  noble  Lord  was  entitled  to  thanks 
for  having  introduced  the  measure. 

Mr.  Ward  must  contradict  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member,  who  had  just 
spoken  as  to  the  masters  not  having  had 
time  to  consider  the  bill.  In  that  part  of 
the  West  Riding  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected they  had  fully  considered  its  pro- 
visions, and  agreed  with  them.  They 
were  grateful  to  the  noble  Lord  for  having 
introdhioed  the  bill,  and  hoped  that  it 
ifoaid  U  apeedlly  passed  into  law  with  a 


few  modications  in  the  details.  He  did 
not  see  why  they  could  not  go  into  com- 
mittee now  as  well  as  a  few  days  hence. 
He  would  add,  that  in  the  part  of  the 
West  Riding  to  which  he  had  referred, 
most  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  had 
been  long  in  practical  operation. 

Mr.  Lambton  hoped  the  noble  Lord 
would  not  consent  to  any  delay.  There 
had  been  plenty  of  time  to  consider  the 
subject.  A  deputation  from  the  northern 
mining  district  had  had  interviews  with 
the  noble  Lord  and  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  since  the  introduction 
of  the  bill,  and  he  did  not  see  why  other 
districts  might  not  have  taken  the  same 
step  if  they  chose. 

House  in  committee. 

On  clause  2, 

Lord  Ashley  stated,  that  he  had  had  an 
interview  with  a  deputation  from  the  min- 
ing districts,  and  had  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  them  respecting  the  age  at 
which  boys  should  be  permitted  to  work. 
He  proposed  that  none  should  be  admitted 
for  the  future  under  the  age  of  ten,  and 
that  up  to  the  age  of  thirteen  they  should 
work  only  three  days  in  the  week,  every 
alternate  day,  and  for  not  more  than 
twelve  hours  a  day.  He  would  propose 
to  allow  boys  at  present  working,  who 
had  reached  the  age  of  nine,  to  continue. 
He  trusted,  that  the  time  thus  granted  in 
boyhood  would  be  devoted  to  the  purpose 
of  moral  and  religious  improvement.  He 
gratefully  acknowledged  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  which  had  marked  the  demea- 
nour of  those  who  formed  the  deputation, 
and  though  he  still  retained  the  opinion, 
that  thirteen  would  be  the  proper  limit 
under  which  no  boy  should  be  employed, 
he  cheerfully  admitted,  that  these  differ- 
ences of  opinion  arose  from  the  best 
motives,  and  he  was  thoroughly  assured 
that  they  did  not  look  to  their  own  in- 
terests, but  to  the  interests  of  those  placed 
under  their  care.  It  was  with  great  satis- 
faction, that  he  now  proposed  a  clause  to 
the  effect  he  had  stated,  in  substitution  of 
that  which  now  stood  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  said,  that  they  could 
not  carry  into  effect  any  plan,  such  as  the 
noble  Lord  proposed,  without  obtaining 
relays  of  boys.  In  the  mines  of  which  he 
had  some  knowledge  the  boys  worked 
only  nine  hours  a  day  for  6ve  days  a 
week;  therefore,  the  difference  between 
that  practice  and  the  plan  of  t\\«  lo^^VA^ 
Lord  WW  nol  ^^t^  ta»Xctya\%   \v  ^^^  w.^x 
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that  the  children  must  be  educated,  but 
who  was  to  pay  for  their  education  ?  The 
wages  of  the  miners  had  been  reduced  to 
the  lowest  possible  point ;  they  were  to  be 
•till  further  reduced  by  the  limitations 
placed  upon  the  working  hours  of  children, 
and  from  wliai  funds,  then,  were  (o  b^ 
derifed  the  means  of  educating  those 
children  ? 

Mr.  Walker  observed,  that  in  Lanca- 
shire the  children  worked  only  eight  hours 
a  day*  and  he  thought  that  better  than 
the  twelve  hour  system  of  the  noble  Lord, 
for  this  reason,  that  it  left  time  enough 
each  day  for  the  business  of  education, 
without  interfering  with  the  regular  opera- 
tions of  the  mine. 

Mr.  Brother  ton  said,  that  the  children 
must  remain  as  long  in  the  mines  as  the 
adults  ;  upon  thr.t  ground  he  was  favour- 
able to  the  plan  of  the  noble  Lord.  It 
appeared  to  him,  that  no  general  rule 
could  be  adopted  so  convenient  for  all 
parties  and  so  just  towards  the  children  as 
that  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord.  Suit- 
able rest  for  the  children  and  fair  oppor- 
tunities of  education  could  not  be  ob* 
tained  without  the  indulgence  of  the  alter- 
nate days. 

Mr.  F,  Smith  considered  the  regulation 
of  appointing  alternate  days  of  rest  and  of 
labour  a  very  great  improvement,  and  a 
very  requisite  provision. 

Lord  Ashley  said,  that  in  introducing 
such  a  bill  as  that  before  the  committee, 
he  could  not  make  exceptions  in  favour 
of  each  particular  locality,  or  leave  the 
children  to  the  discretion  of  either  their 
parents  or  masters.  There  could  be  no 
security  unless  the  children  were  to  be 
left  one  whole  day  at  a  time  above  ground 
— the  days  of  rest  alternating  with  those 
of  labour.  If  they  were  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  mines  for  three  days  at  a 
time,  there  was  no  saying  what  amount  of 
labour  might  be  imposed  upon  them. 
After  the  best  consideration  which  he 
could  give  to  what  had  been  said  on  both 
sides,  he  must  say,  that  he  thought  he 
ought  to  abide  by  the  clause  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Vivian  observed,  that  in  the  mines 
with  which  he  was  connected  no  females 
were  employed;  there  were  Sunday-schools 
for  the  children ;  and,  speaking  generally, 
Ihey  were  taken  good  care  of. 

Viscount  Palmerston  was  favourable  to 
the  plan  of  the  noble  Lord.  If  there  had 
beto  any  doubt  oo  the  subject,  be  thought 


that  that  doubt  must  at  once  have  been 
removed  by  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Salford.  In  his  opinion  there 
could  be  no  useful  education  given  to  the 
children  of  miners  on  any  of  those  days 
upon  which  they  were  engaged  in  the 
mines — the  smallest  quantity  of  the  la- 
bour in  which  they  were  occupied  would 
be  incompatible  with  education ;  for  these 
reasons  he  should  support  the  clause. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

On  clause  3,  which  provides  that  **  per- 
sons are  not  to  be  apprenticed  to  work  in 
mines  or  collieries,^  being  proposed, 

Mr.  Filliers  wished  to  know  why  ap- 
prentices were  not  to  be  permitted  to 
work  in  the  Ubua!  way,  as  heretofore? 
The  effect  would  be  to  cause  much  misery 
and  destitution. 

Lord  Ashley  was  understood  to  say, 
that  the  apprentices  would  be  permitted 
to  work  as  free  labourers. 

Mr.  Scott  read  a  letter  from  some  pro- 
prietors of  mines,  in  which  they  urged 
that  the  effect  of  not  allowing  apprentices 
to  work  in  mines  would  be  that  the  mining 
interest  would  be  ruined  in  a  very  short 
time.  It  was  quite  necessary  that  lads 
should  be  instructed  in  working  the  minesi 
in  order  to  make  them  skilful  labourers. 

Mr.  VUliers  inquired  whether  boys  were 
to  be  taught  the  business  or  not?  or  did 
the  noble  Lord  assume  that  there  was  no 
business  to  learn  ? 

Mr.  Bell  observed,  that  there  were  no 
apprentices  either  in  Durham  or  North- 
umberland. 

Lord  Ashley  said,  the  abuses  of  the 
present  system  were  so  enormous  that  the 
clause  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Remaining  clauses  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Sudbury  Disfranchisemeht.]  On 
the  question,  that  the  report  of  the  Sud- 
bury Disfranchisement  Bill  be  brought  up, 

Mr.  Blackstone  said,  that  in  a  measure 
of  this  description,  inflicting  pains  and 
penalties,  the  House  ought  to  proceed 
with  great  caution.  He  would  ask  the 
House  to  re-commit  the  bill,  in  order  to 
give  the  borough  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear by  counsel  at  the  Bar  of  the  House. 
He  grounded  his  motion  upon  the  justice 
of  the  case.  It  was  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties,  and  everything  should  be  done 
according  to  law.  The  notice  to  the  late 
retumiog  officer  was  clearly  irregttlar  |  bo 
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would  ihtrefon  mo?e  that  the  bill  should 
be  rt-commiUed. 

Mr.  Reding  ton  was  placed  in  a  very 
awkward  aituation.  The  bill  passed 
through  committee  in  a  very  full  House, 
at  a  lima  when  the  Leaders  and  Members 
of  note  of  both  parties  were  present ;  and 
it  passed  unopposed.  Yet  now,  at  that 
iais  period  of  the  Session,  he  was  asked 
upoQ  a  mere  technicality  to  begin  afpain, 
as  it  were.  As  to  the  informality  said  to 
bafe  been  committed,  he  waa  not  aware 
of  it  till  after  the  bill  had  gone  through 
committee,  and  it  was  to  be  borne  in 
iDtndy  that  there  was  no  regulation  or 
enactment  which  required  that  any  notice 
whatever  should  be  served.  The  objection 
ought  to  have  been  taken  in  time;  of 
course  he  most  bow  to  the  decision  of 
the  House,  but  he  saw  no  reason  for  ac- 
ceding to  the  request  made  by  the  hon. 
Memoer. 

Mr.  M.  J.  0*Connell  would  not  impute 
•Qj  motivea  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Wal- 
liogford,  but  if  his  intention  was  to  throw 
the  bill  overboad  he  could  not  take  a 
better  course  than  the  one  he  now  pur- 
sued. Instead  of  re-committing  the  bill, 
why  not  allow  the  report  to  be  brought  up 
now,  and  the  clauses  he  had  to  propose 
night  be  moved  on  the  third  reading, 
when  the  House  could  give  them  as  fair  a 
consideration  as  in  committee. 

Mr.  Hodgson  supported  the  recommittal 
of  the  bill,  as  in  justice  his  hon.  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Wallingford,  ought  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  proposing  the  amend- 
ment of  which  he  had  given  notice ;  but 
bt  gave  hia  hon.  Friend  fair  notice  that 
he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Bailey^  ion.,  thought  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wallingford  had  made  out  a 
case  in  favour  of  his  motion.  He  knew 
from  experience  that  the  elections  at 
Sudbury  could  be  and  were  pure  when 
Itnpiaiion  was  not  thrown  in  their  way. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question, 
that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  sund 
|san  of  the  question  : — Ayes  48 ;  Noes 
19  s— Majority  29. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Barnard,  £.G. 
Baskerville,  T.  B.  M. 
Bernard.  Visct. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Dow  nag.  Dr. 
Biwdie,  W.  B. 
JBeeiaefloB,  # . 
BmwughsiBUN. 


Busfeild,  W. 
Christie,  W.  D. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Cripps,  W. 
Dennistoun,  J. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Eastnori  Visct. 


Eliot,  Lord 
Escott,  B. 
Evans,  W. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Gill,  T. 
Greene,  T. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Lambton,  U. 
Lefrcy,  A. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Maclean,  D. 
Mainwaring,  T, 
Marsland,  H. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Miles,  W. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 


O'Connell,  M.  J. 
GTerrall,  R.  M. 
Plumridge,  Capt. 
Pluniptre,  J.  P. 
Proiheroe,  E. 
Seale,  Sir  J.  H. 
Stock,  Serju 
Thornely,  J. 
Villiers,  hon,  C. 
Wawn,J.T. 
Whitmore,  T.  C. 
Wood,  B. 
Wyte,  T. 
Yorke,  H.  R. 

TELLERS. 

Hedington,  T.  N. 
Ward,  H.  G. 


Li»i  of  the  Noes. 


Allix,  J.  P 
Arbuthnott,  boat  H. 
Bailey,  l.jun. 
Baird,  W. 
Bradshaw,  J, 
Broad  ley,  H. 
Darby,  G. 
Forbes,  W, 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Henley,  J.  W. 

Report  received, 
third  time. 


Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Jackson,  J.  D. 
Lawson,  A. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Master,  T.  W.  C. 
Munday,  E.  M. 
Pringle,  A. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 

TELLERS. 

Bbckstone,  W.  S« 
Roshbrooke,  Col. 

Bill   to  be   reai 


Rivers  (Ireland)  Bill.]  On  the 
question,  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the 
Chair,  to  take  into  further  consideration 
the  report  of  the  Rivers  (Ireland)  Bill. 

Mr.  Redington  objected  to  the  bill,  on 
the  ground,  that  it  gave  too  extensive 
powers  to  the  commissioners,  and  that 
gross  mismanagement  had  occurred  with 
regard  to  a  drainage  company  to  which 
this  bill  related.  He  complained,  that 
in  several  instances  the  funds  of  the  com- 
pany had  been  grossly  misspplted,  and  he 
thought  the  conduct  of  the  company  had 
been  such,  that  the  House  ought  to  pause 
before  it  sanctioned  this  measure.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  retrospective  powers  which 
were  given  by  the  bill. 

Lord  Eliot  said,  it  was  required  by  act 
of  Parliament,  that  a  valuator  should  be 
appointed  by  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land.  Those  parties  had  refused  to  ap- 
point a  valuator,  and  the  Government, 
therefore,  wished  to  remedy  the  inconve- 
nience to  which  the  company  were  sub« 
iected.  He  did  not  tliink,  that  by  adopt- 
ing this  bill  they  would  be  guilty  of 
injosiice  to  any  parties. 
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On  clause  10  being  proposed,  landlords, 
&c.,  to  appoint  a  valuator. 

Mr.  Reding  ton  objected  to  the  powers 
which  it  conferred  upon  the  company, 
and  moved  its  rejection. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  question, 
that  the  clause  asamended  stand  part  of  the 
bill : — Ayes  33  ;  Noes  4  ; — Majority  29. 

List  of  the  Ates. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
AUix,  J,  P. 
Baskerville,  T.  B.  M. 
Bernard,  Visct. 
Broadley^  H. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Charteris,  hon.  F. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Cripps,  W; 
Darby,  G. 
DickiDson,  F.  U. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Fuller,  A.  £. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hutt,  W. 


Jackson,  J.  D. 
Lefroy,  A. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Mainwariug,  T. 
Masterman,  J. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Miles,  W. 
Mundy,  £.  M. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
Plomptre,  J.  P. 
Rashleigh,  W. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Stuart,  H. 
Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 

TELLERS. 

Pringle,  A. 
Young,  J. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Fenuson,  Sir  R.  A. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
Wyse,  T. 

Clause  agreed  to.*— Other  clauses  agreed 


TELLERS. 

Blake,  M. 
Redington,T.  N. 


to. 


House  resumed. 
House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Thursday,  June  23,  1842. 

MuruTU.]    Bills.    PtMk,  -Commi/fecf.— AnaMd  Taitt 
Compoiition. 

PHvate.^Biported.^Stodt.tan  uxl  H«rtkpool  lUilwfy ; 
North  American  Coknlal  Amodttko. 

Adjourned. 
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HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Thursday y  June  23,  1842. 

MUfims.]  Bills.  PubUc-^f-  Stock  In  Tnwle  t  DU- 
trict  Courts  and  Priions;  Manchester,  Birmingfaam,  and 
Bolton  Police. 

T'   Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland). 
ll^<ommi/tol.--Custums. 
Reported,— 'DTBioMge  (Ireland). 

Prhnfe.->1*-    Duke  of  Cleveland's    Estate;  Yisoount 
FItswilliam's  Estate. 
3*-  and  paswd :— Bathursfs  Estate;  Leeds  Improvement 

PSTrrioNS  Pbssbntbo.  From  Kensington  Union,  Great 
Preston,  Rippax,  and  Garforth,  against  the  Poor-law 
Amendment  BilU-From  the  Hammersmith  Literary  and 
Sdentiflc  Institution,  against  such  Institutions  paying 
nstm/ud  TauM-By  Mr.  S.  Wogrtky,  from  LiTenGdg»# 


Shittlingtoo,  EUnds,  Northowiam,  and  Windy  Banks, 
against  the  Mhies  and  Collieries  BilL— By  Mr.  Young, 
from  Ashfidd,  for  the  Alteration  of  the  present  System 
of  Education  (Ireland).— From  the  Marquess  of  Hert- 
ford, and  the  Marquess  of  Donegal,  agidnst  the  Lagan 
Navigation  BilL 

Belfast  Election  Committee.]  Mr* 
G'Connell  was  not  aware  whether  any  ob- 
jection would  be  offered  to  his  now  bring- 
ing forward  the  motion  which  he  had 
introduced  yesterday  at  the  instance  of  the 
committee  on  the  late  Belfast  election. 
That  committee  had  unanimously  reported 
their  opinion,  that  an  agent  ought  to  be 
appointed  on  each  side  for  assisting  in  the 
inquiry  intrusted  to  them.  They  felt  that 
they  could  not  hope  to  proceed  with  a 
reasonable  and  sober  prospect  of  doing 
justice  in  the  case  unless  they  were  enabled 
to  nominate  agents,  one  to  act  for  each  of 
the  parties.  By  that  mode  they  would 
obtain  their  end,  that  of  a  full  investigation 
of  the  case,  without  the  unpleasantness 
of  appearing  as'  prosecutors,  defenders, 
and  judges.  Instead  of  acting  from  their 
own  impression,  they  thought  that  it  was 
better  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  House 
for  their  decision.  This  proceeding  was 
the  very  reverse  of  being  a  party  motion. 
Indeed,  if  any  partisan  feeling  were  enter- 
tained, it  would  rather  be  shown  by  a 
desire  not  to  have  agents  appointed. 
He  should,  without  further  observation 
move  :— 

'^  That  the  select  committee  on  the  Belfast 
election  be  at  liberty  to  appoint  an  agent  on 
each  side  to  assist  them  in  the  inquiry  into  the 
matters  to  them  referred." 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  it  appeared  to  him,  oo 
the  whole,  that  it  would  be  better  and 
more  advantageous,  for  the  committee  to 
look  into  precedents,  and  see  what  was 
done  on  former  occasions,  in  the  cases  of 
Stafford  and  Great  Yarmouth  for  instance, 
and  then  to  decide  as  to  the  course  which 
they  should  take,  instead  of  coming  at 
once  to  the  House  for  new  authority.  The 
committee,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  act 
with  the  utmost  desire  to  conduct  the  in- 
quiry in  a  satisfactory  manner,  so  as  to 
arrive  at  a  just  and  proper  conclusion.  As 
to  the  payment  of  the  expense  which 
would  be  incurred  by  the  employment  of 
agents,  that  was  a  point  with  reference  to 
which  he  most  reserve  himself.  He 
trusted,  however,  that  the  committee  would 
not  hold  out  to  agents  any  expectation  of 
a  very  large  remuneration.  He  certainly 
would  not  pledge  himself  that  the  puUio 
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would  defray  such  a  charge.  This  was 
one  of  those  cases  in  which  he  thought  that 
it  would  be  attended  with  ill  effects  to 
bold  out  very  large  inducements  to  agents. 
He  hoped  therefore  that  the  committee 
would  most  studiously  avoid  holding  out 
to  agents  the  prospect  of  very  large  remu- 
neration, which  might  have  the  effect  of 
procrastinating  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  S,  WortJey  said,  the  object  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  was  to  get  the  au- 
thority of  the  House  for  the  appointment 
of  an  agent  on  each  side  to  assist  in  the 
inquiry,  and  had  no  reference  as  to  who 
was  to  meet  the  charge.  With  respect  to 
precedents,  many  of  them  were  most  in- 
consistent and  irregular.  Instances  could 
be  shown  were  agents  were  paid  by  the 
Treasury,  and  others  where  they  were  not 
so  paid.  The  committee  appointed  on  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bath  was  different  altogether,  for  in 
that  case  there  was  a  bill  of  indemnity. 
All  the  committee  wanted  in  this  and  in 
the  Southampton  case  was  to  derive  such 
power  from  the  House  as  would  enable 
them  to  conduct  the  inquiry  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner. 

Sir  jR.  Peel  still  remained  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  better  for  the  committee, 
after  due  consideration,  to  act  for  itself. 
Surely  the  committee  ought  itself  to  select 
its  mode  as  well  as  its  time  of  proceeding. 
That  was  the  course  heretofore  taken  by 
the  Stafford  and  Great  Yarmouth  Com- 
mittee. As  to  the  expense,  he  must  re- 
serve to  himself  the  right  of  exercising  his 
discretion  on  that  point  hereafter,  with  a 
due  regard  to  public  economy.  He  was 
perfectly  willing  to  confide  in  the  decision 
of  the  committee.  In  his  opinion  the 
House  was  not  called  on  to  interfere.  The 
committee  could  proceed  on  their  own  au- 
thority, looking  to  the  course  which  had 
been  adopted  by  former  committees. 

Mr.  W.  Patten  thought  the  committee 
might  conduct  the  inquiry  without  the 
assistance  of  agents. 

Mr.  Shaw  thought,  that  unless  agents 
were  appointed  it  would  be  impossible  to 
proceed  satisfactorily,  or  fairly  to  meet  the 
justice  of  the  case.  Parties  would  be  pre- 
pared to  advance  charges  on  the  one  side, 
but  on  the  other  there  would  be  nobody 
present  to  take  proper  care  of  the  interests 
of  those  who  were  accused.  The  pro- 
ceeding would  be  like  that  before  a  grand 
jury  when  they  were  about  to  find  a  bill. 
It  would  be  entirely  $x  parte.     Evidence 


would  be  called  in  to  support  the  charge, 
but  there  would  be  no  person  present, 
on  the  part  of  the  accused,  to  cross-eia- 
mine  the  witnesses  and  to  sift  the  evidence. 
As  the  House  had  delegated  to  the  com- 
mittee the  right  of  inquiry,  surely  they 
ought  also  to  concede  to  them  such 
powers  as  were  necessary  to  conduct  tba 
inquiry  to  a  satisfactory  result.  It  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  the  House  should  sanction  their  ap- 
pointment of  agents,  and  he  thought  that 
such  an  opinion,  most  deliberately  ex« 
pressed,  ought  to  have  considerable  weieht 
with  the  House,  To  place  a  case  before 
the  court  on  one  side,  and  not  to  afford 
means  of  fully  meeting  it  on  the  other, 
was  contrary  to  every  idea  he  had  ever 
formed  of  a  judicial  tribunal. 

Mr.  Protheroe  did  not  approve  of  the 
responsibility  which  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net wished  to  throw  on  the  committee  in 
the  appointment  of  agents.  He  was  ready 
to  proceed  with  the  inquiry,  but  he  en- 
tirely objected  to  the  principle  laid  down 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that  they 
should  exercise  their  judgment  as  to  the 
appointment  of  agents,  leaving  the  ques- 
tion of  expense  to  be  settled  hereafter. 
They  were  called  on  to  proceed  with  a 
new  species  of  inquiry,  and  he  must  say, 
as  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  view- 
ing all  the  di6Bculties  which  they  had  to 
encounter,  that  they  ought  to  receive  the 
utmost  support  from  the  House.  He  was 
sure  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  actuated 
by  the  best  motives  in  recommending  the 
course  which  he  had  done,  but  he  pro- 
tested against  the  responsibility  that 
would  be  thus  thrown  on  the  committee. . 

Mr.  G*Connell  said,  after  what  had 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  as 
the  House  had  intimated  its  opinion  that 
the  committee  should  exercise  their  own 
discretion,  he  was  ready  to  adopt  that 
course,  feeling  confident  that,  unless  they 
exercised  a  very  unsound  discretion,  unless 
they  used  a  discretion  egregiously  wrong, 
the  House  would  sanction  their  proceed- 
ings. 

Sir  R.  Peel  thought  it  would  be  much 
wiser  if  the  House  were  to  place  confi- 
dence in  the  judgment  of  the  committee. 
What  might  be  ultimately  done  with  re* 
gard  to  the  expenses  he  could,  of  course, 
not  undertake  to  say ;  yet  the  resolution 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  in  the  Yar- 
mouth case  was  to  this  effect ; — 
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gaardinff  against  the  increase  of  charges  of 
this  kiira ;  but,  considering  the  peculiar  facts 
of  that  case,  the  agents  having  been  recognised, 
tbf  maio  facts  of  the  accusation  having  been 
proved,  and  a  prosecution  having  resulted, 
Ibey  were  of  opinion  that  the  amount  of  the 
bill  reduced  bv  a  certain  sum  therein  named 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  monies  appropriated 
to  the  expenses  of  committees." 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Wab  in  Affghanistan,]  Mr.  H. 
J.  BailUe  rote  to  moYei  puraant  to  notice, 
for 

"  Copies  of  the  correspondence  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander Buroes  with  the  Governor-general  of 
India  during  his  mission  to  Cabul  in  the  years 
1837  and  1838  ;  also  copies  of  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  Governor-general  of  India  with  the 
President  of  the  Boaid  of  Control,  and  with 
the  secret  committee  of  the  £ast«India  Com- 
pany, from  the  1st  day  of  September,  18dT,  to 
the  1st  day  of  Oetober,  1839,  relative  to  the 
expedition  to  Affghanistan/' 

He  lamented  the  indifference  of  the 
Houle  to  subjects  which  involved  the  in- 
terest of  100,000,000  of  human  beings 
E laced  under  thcfir  guardianship.  But 
Providence  had  interposed,  and  for  want 
of  common  sense  and  foresight  a  great 
calamity  had  occurred — a  calamity  great 
even  as  regarded  the  actual  amount  of  the 
lota  tustained  by  thit  country,  but  still 

E later  if  we  contemplated  its  moral  ef- 
ts. It  was  a  remarkable  fact,  as  bear- 
ing upon  those  moral  effects,  that  three 
great  powers  of  Europe  were  at  the  pre- 
sent time  engaged  in  a  contest  of  a  similar 
character.  In  each  case,  there  had  been 
a  similar  wrong;  in  each  case  that  wrong 
had  been  followed  by  similar  results.  It 
were  difficult  to  say  which  nation  had 
committed  the  greatest  i^mount  of  folly 
and  injustice — the  Russians  in  Circassia, 
the  French  at  Algiers,  or  the  English  in 
Affghanistan.  Each  was  reaping  bitter 
fruits,  and  suffering  a  severe  but  just 
retribution.  The  stem  valour  of  the  Hus- 
sions had  been  defeated  by  the  rude  tribes 
of  the  Caucasus;  the  military  power  of 
the  French  had  been  equally  defied  and 
resisted  by  the  fierce  and  fanatic  Arabs  of 
the  Desert ;  and  now,  the  resources  of 
oar  Indian  empire  were  being  wasted  in 
the  tain  attempt  to  subdue  a  race  of  men 
BO  less  fierce  and  valiant,  a  country  no 
lest  fitted  by  nature  for  defence,  and  so 
remote  by  its  position  as  to  render  war  on 
a  large  scale  almost  a  hopeless  undafti^- 
Jksf*    JjB  inch  a  state  of  thiogt,  ha  U 


that  he  was  not  doing  too  much  to  ask  for 
information  as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  such  a  war  was  undertaken.  He 
had  reason  to  know,  that  a  great  military 
authority  in  India  interfered  before  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  upon  which, 
as  a  military  man,  he  was  called  npon  to 
give  his  opinion,  and  he  did  give  the  €ro- 
vernment  the  best  and  the  soundest  ad- 
vice. He  told  the  Governor-general,  that 
the  war  which  he  was  about  to  undertake 
was  both  impolitic  and  unjust — impolitic 
in  a  p3litical  point  of  view  as  regarded 
Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  and  still  more  so 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  as  placing  the 
British  army  in  a  position  so  distant  and 
remote  from  the  resources  which  mutt 
form  the  basis  of  its  operations  as  to  in- 
crease the  possibility  of  defeat,  and  the 
impossibility  of  retreat.  That  high  mili- 
tary authority  then  urged  the  principle  of 
making  the  Indus  the  (K>undary  of  oor  em- 
pire in  India,  and  he  also  embodied  hit 
opinions  in  a  protest  when  the  Indian 
army  assembled  at  Dukkur,  in  January, 
1839,  prior  to  its  enteriug  Affghanistan. 
He  should  have  thought,  that  before  un- 
dertaking an  expedition  of  so  important  a 
character  the  opinion  of  some  great  mili- 
tary authority  at  home  might  have  been 
consulted  —  the  present  Commander*in* 
Chief,  or,  a  higher  authority  still,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  If  either  of  those 
two  high  authorities  had  been  appealed 
to,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
their  opinion  would  have  coincided  with 
that  delivered  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  army  in  India.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  were  the  reasons  of  the  Governor- 
eeneral  of  India  for  adopting  the  course 
he  did  with  regard  to  Affghanistan,  a 
course  by  which  it  must  be  admitted  that 
oor  empire  in  India  was  rather  weakened 
than  strengthened  ?  Those  reasons  of  the 
Governor-general  were  stated  in  a  mani- 
festo published  by  him  before  the  troops 
went  to  Affghanistan.  It  was  dated 
Simla,  October  1,  1838,  and  contained 
this  passage : — 

''  It  has  been  clearly  ascertained  from  the 
information  furnished  by  the  various  officers 
who  have  visited  Aflfghanistan,  that  the  Ba- 
rokzye  chiefs,  from  their  disunion  and  unpo- 
pularity, were  unfitted,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  be  useful  allies  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment, and  to  aid  us  in  our  just  and 
necessary  measures  of  national  defence." 

Now,  this  was  contrary  to  the  inforosa- 
;  tkm  received  from  other  quarters.  I^ptak- 
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ing  or  Dott  Mahomed    Khan,  Captain 

Siabseqitently  Sir  Alexander)  Burnes  in 
lis  tra*elS|  laid, 

"  Tha  reputation  of  Dut  Mahomed  Khan  is 
made  known  to  a  traveller  long  before  he 
eaiert  his  coanlr;,  and  no  one  belter  merits 
(he  high  character  he  has  attained." 

Again  :— 

"The  iuttice  of  this  chief  affordi  a  conaiaat 
thame  of  praise  to  alt  classes;  the  peasant  re- 
joicei  at  the  absence  of  tyranny,  the  citizen  at 
the  safely  of  his  home  and  the  strict  mankipal 
r^nlationi  regarding  weights  and  raeasorea, 
the  merchant  at  the  equity  of  the  deeisioni 
and  the  protection  of  his  property,  and  the  sol- 
diert  at  the  regular  manner  in  which  their 
anean  are  disciiarged — a  mao  in  power  can 
have  no  higher  praise." 

From  another  Enxlish  trftveller  in  Aff- 
ghaniaiap,  xod  the  Punjaub,  Mr.  Vigne, 
we  icariteJ, 

"lliat  Dost  Mabomed  was  renowned  for 
his  justice;  so  much  so,  that  when  anything 
eten  seemingly  arbitrary  occurred,  it  was  not 
unusual  to  eiclaim,'  What  1  is  DostMaliomed 
deadj  that  there  is  no  justice  ?' " 

But  Ibere  was  another  English  genlle- 
man  who  also  resided  long  in  A^ghan- 
ittiD,  and  who  had  been  coaiidered  as  a 
vary  great  authority  by  the  Indian  Go- 
vemment— he  meant  Mr.  Charles  Mas- 
■on,  whose  opinions  he  would  read  to  the 
House.  That  gentleman,  in  the  papers 
poUiahed  by  the  Bombay  Geographical 
Society,  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  We  now  arri»e  at  the  flourishing  slate  of 
Cabnl  under  the  government  nf  the  brave  and 
popahr  Dott  Muiomed  Khan,  emphaiieaDy 
designated  one  of  the  swords  of  Khoiaun,  by 
Us  brother,  Visii  Fulteh  Khan.  It  is  cheering 
far  the  traveller  in  these  generally  misgoverned 
regions  to  teach  some  spot  where  order  and 
sAcuniy  prevail,  and  to  be  able  to  range  over 
ibe  wildest  scenes,  where,  although  the  ruffian 
inhabitants  possess  every  desire  to  plunder, 
tbey  are  restrained  by  tbe  vigilaoce  of  their 
nler  from  iu  esercise." 

He  goes  on  to  lay,  that— 

"  Whether  his  energies  are  to  be  displayed 
in  the  defence  of  his  country  against  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  Sikhs,  or  eiercised  to  extend  his 
sway,  is  matter  of  arKument ;  but  he  is  univcr' 
lalU  regarded  as  the  only  chief  capable  of  re- 
sionog  tbe  Dooranee  fortunes.  He  is  beloved 
by  all  classes  of  his  sobjecti." 

And  this  waa  the  msa  whom  the  Qo- 
nmop-gwerai  described  as  unfitted  by 
bia  unpopularity  to  be  an  ally  of  the  Bri- 
tisb  Ooremment,  and  these  were  the 
opialBU  of  the  only  pengns  who  had 


visited  Cabul  previous  to  the  matching  of 
OUT  expedition,  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  had  accompanied  Captain 
Burnes  I  Lord  Auckland,  in  his  manifeaio, 
goes  on  to  stale,— 

"  After  serious  and  matnra  deliberation,  Ibi 
Governor-general  was  satisfied  that  a  presaiog 
neceisiiy,  as  well  as  every  coosideralioo  of 
policy  and  justice,  warranting  us  in  espousing 
tbe  cause  of  Sehah  Soojah-ool-Hoolk,  whose 
popularity  throughout  Afghanistan  bad  been 
proved  to  his  Lordthin  by  the  strong  and 
unanimous  testimony  of^the  best  sttthoritiss." 

Now,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  asserting 
that  this  statement  was  equally  anfbanded 
with  the  preceding;  that  it  waa  cehtNry 
to  all  the  information  furniahiM]  by  Cap- 
tain Burnes,  and  contrary  to  all  the  facts 
and  circumstances  that  had  come  (o  our 
knowledge.  If  Schab  Soojah  had  been  so 
popular  as  he  was  here  described,  why  were 
not  our  troops  withdrawn  from  Affghen- 
iaian  after  they  had  achieved  the  object 
which  was  in  view?  Why  were  they  not 
withdrawn  unless  it  was  found  impossible 
to  maintain  Schah  Soojah  upon  the  IhroBO 
without  (he  presence  and  the  aid  of  Bri- 
tish troops  ?  The  object  of  the  war  was 
to  depose  Dost  Mahomed,  who  bad  been 
gained  over  by  a  Russian  agent.  Bat  ths 
Governor- gen  era  I,  In  pursuing  that  object, 
seemed  not'to  have  calcol&tea  the  feelmgi, 
wi8hes,*or  opinions  ofthe  people,  or  lo  have 
imagined,  that  by  the  very  conquest  which 
should  place  Schsh  Soojah  on  the  throne 
we  ahould  produce  in  the  mioda  of  a  great 
and  an  independent  peopla  the  most  In- 
veterate hatred  and  animosity  towards  this 
country.  Such,  at  least,  appeared  to 
have  be«n  the  natural  conseqnences  of  oui 
interferenee  ;  and,  come  what  might  now, 
we  could  never  calculate  that  the  people 
of  Affghanistan  woald  entertain  any  other 
feelings  towards  us  but  those  of  hatred  and 
animosity.  They  would  be  praparad  at 
all  times  to  join  either  Ruuia  or  Persia,  oi 
any  other  armed  force  thai  might  be 
brought  into  Central  Asia  against  us.  It 
might  be  argned,  in  justification  of  tha 
conrae  puraned  by  the  Govern  or- general, 
that  he  had  mistaken  tha  feelings  and 
wishes  of  Ihe  people;  but  upon  military 
grounds  such  a  justification  was  wholly 
inadmissible,  and  auch  a  course  wholly 
indefensible,  and  ha  waa  coavinced,  that 
no  military  man  of  reputation  would  ever 
have  ventured  to  reeommend  it.  la  brmg> 
ing  forward  this  motion^  b%  ^\\\^«&  S.VV^ 
,  be  diiliacllj  «lu4«»\sM,  \>i»,\.  '*■«**  xsfti 
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hit  object  to  make  charg;e8  a^inst  ihe  laie 
Go rero or- general  of  India,  or  agaioBt  the 
right  hoa.  Oenlleman,  the  late  Preiident 
of  the  Board  of  Control.  They  might 
be  able  to  juitify  tbem«el*ei  b;  the  pio- 
doctioD  of  papers,  butvhat  he  anerted 
wai,  that  Bufficieot  iafonnation  had  not 
been  laid  before  the  House  to  enable  them 
to  arrive  at  an;  fair  or  just  conclusion. 
The  paper*  relating  to  India  already  before 
tiie  House  were  meagre  and  iosufiicient, 
and  contained  such  garbled  extracts  of 
letten,  that  it  would  be  impowible  to  ar- 
rive at  Kaj  fair  or  just  conclusion  by  their 
aid  alone.  The  onlj  justification  which 
tbsy  offered  of  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Governor-general  or  India  waa,  (hat  it 
was  impossible  for  him,  at  that  particular 
period  in  question,  to  have  made  any 
latiafactory  treaty  with  the  former  chiefs 
of  Affghanistao.  Now,  Captain  Burnea, 
whose  mission  was  nominally  commercial, 
bat  really  political,  said,  that  he  found 
Dost  Mahomed  Khan  not  only  well-dis- 
poied  towards  the  British  Government, 
but  BO  eager  to  form  a  treaty  with  us,  that 
he  at  once  broke  oS'  negotiations  he  had 
entered  into  with  Persia  for  that  purpose. 
Hia  offers,  however,  had  been  rejected  by 
tbe  British  Government.  The  Houae 
WOald  naturally  desire  to  know  what  those 
offers  of  Doat  Mahomed  were  at  that  time. 
Hie  offen  and  terms  which  he  propoaed 
were  precisely  laid  down  by  Captain 
Burnes  in  one  of  his  despatches  to  the 
OovernoT-f^neral.  It  was  dated  Cabut, 
the  3£th  of  April,  1838,  and  addressed  to 
Mr.  (subsequently  Sir)  W.  H.M'Naghien: 
"On  the  3Slh  I  received  another  visit  from 
Sirdar  Mahir  Dil  Khan,  who  wu  accompanied 

Bthe  Newab  Jubbar  Klian,  Mina  Sanee 
lan,  and  the  Naibs  of  Candahar  and 
Cabuj;  the  deputation  was  a  formal  one  from 
both  branches  of  tbe  family.  The  Sirdai 
BOW  informed  me  Ihat  the  Ameer  bad  agreed 
lo  write  to  the  Maharajah  through  the  Gover- 
nOT-geueral  to  diimiss  Captain  Vicovitch,  to 
bold  no  fiirthei  communication  with  other 
powers,  and  to  write  to  the  Schah  of  Persia 
that  he  had  done  with  his  majesty  for  ever. 
The  Sirdars  of  Candahar,  on  iheir  part,  agreed 
tft  address  the  Schah,  recall  Ullahdar,  the 
agent  i>ho  bad  accompanied  Kumber  Ali, 
and  to  place  themselves  along  with  their  bro< 
ther,  the  Ameer,  entirely  under  the  proleciion 
of  the  British  Oovemment,  in  retam  for  which 
they  claimed  at  its  hands  two  thin^ — first,  a 
direct  promiie  of  its  good  oflices  to  esiabliih 
peace  ai  Peshawnr  and  an  amelioration  i: 
condition  of  Sultan  Mahomed  Kfaan; 
MOOBd,  a  proniH  tqaally  dirmt  to  a0brd 


Ihem  protection  from  Persia  in  whatever  waj 
the  British  judged  it  best  for  Iheir  intereits,  it 
being  clearly  understood  that  Candahar  was 
t  to  be  allowed  to  suffer  injury." 
Now,  was  it  possible  to  make  more  fair, 
more  juat,  or  more  advantageous  pro> 
posals?  And  yet  the  answer  of  the  Bri- 
lish  GovemmeDtwas  a  positive  and  direct 
refusal.  They  deBired,  certainly,  that  the 
moral  influence  of  British  power  should 
be  exercised  to  induce  compliance  with 
tbe  demands:  but  the  House  should 
observe,  that  Dost  Mahomed  did  not  uo- 
dentand  the  meaning  of  moral  iufluenee. 
Captain  Burnes,  addressing  Mr.  W.  H. 
"'Naghten,  Jellalabad,  April  30,  1838, 
said — 

It  is,  however,  useless  to  dwell  further  on 
what  were  either  the  hopes  or  expectations  of 
the  Ameer  and  his  family ;  no  arguments 
drawn  from  my  presence,  or  that  of  Mr.  Leech, 
at  Candahar,  beiog  proofs  of  our  sympathy, 
would  satisfy  them,  nor  would  they  view  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  at  Peshawur,  the  clear 
result  of  such  presence,  in  that  light,  but  they 
demanded  of  me  a  clear,  explicit,  pledge  M 
protection  from  Persia,  or  money  to  nise 
troops  to  protect  themselves,  which  I  could  not 
grant." 

He  went  on  to  say — 
"  An  Affghan  cannot  be  disposed  to  under- 
stand the  moral  ioSuence  of  British  power, 
and  arguments  unsupported  by  acts  have  no 
weight  in  Cabul,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  menacing  attitude  of  Persia  sharpens 
the  apprehensions  of  the  ASghau  cbiefi." 

Doat  Mahomed  was  certainly  accused 
of  having  listened  to  the  proposals  of  a 
Russian  agent,  and  the  fact  could  not  be 
denied  ;  but  he  had  not  done  so  until 
after  the  Governor- general  had  refused  to 
make  a  treaty  with  him,  at  a  time  too,  let 
the  House  observe,  when  he  did  not  insist 
upon  the  restoration  of  Candahar.  In 
order  to  show  the  House  that  Dost  Ma- 
homed had  acted  with  perfect  good  feeling 
and  good  faith  at  the  commencement  of 
his  negotiation  with  Captain  Burnes,  he 
would  read  an  extract  from  one  of  the 
Bupprested  despatches,  eome  of  which 
were  now  in  course  of  publication  :— 


terday),  the  Ameer  came  over  from  the  E 
Hissar  eirly  in  tbe  morning  with  a  letter  from 
his  Bon,|ibe  iJovemor  of  Ghuioee,  reporting 
that  the  Russian  agent  had  arrived  at  that  city 
on  his  wav  to  Cabul.    Dost  Sdabomed  Khan 


vav  to  (Js 
t  he  had 


coma  for  ny  eonasel  on  the 
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occanoDy  that  he  wished  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  any  other  power  than  the  British,  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  recei?e  any  agent  of  any  power 
whatever  so  long  as  he  had  a  hope  of  sym- 
pathy from  U9,  and  that  he  would  order  the 
Russian  agent  to  be  turned  out,  detained  on 
the  road,  or  act  in  any  way  I  desired  him.  I 
asked  the  Ameer  if  he  knew  on  what  business 
the  agent  had  come,  and  if  he  were  really  an 
agent  from  Russia?  He  replied,  '  that  I  had 
read  all  his  letters  from  Candahar,  and  that 
he  knew  nothing  more/  I  then  stated  that  it 
was  a  sacred  rule  among  civilized  nations  not 
to  refuse  to  receive  emissaries  in  time  of  peace^ 
and  that  I  could  not  take  upon  myself  to  advise 
him  to  refuse  any  one  who  declared  himself 
duly  accredited,  but  that  the  Ameer  had  it  in 
his  power  to  show  his  feelings  on  the  occasion 
by  making  a  full  disclosure  to  the  British 
Government  of  the  errand  on  which  the  indi- 
vidual had  come^  to  which  he  most  readily 
assented." 

Now,  he  asked  if  it  were  possible  to 
tbow  greater  goodwill  or  devotion  to  the 
British  Government  than  was  here  de- 
scribed? As  some  doubts  were  enter- 
tained about  Captain  Burnes's  own  opi- 
nioDS,  he  would  read  another  extract  from 
one  of  his  suppressed  despatches,  in  order 
to  let  the  House  see  what  course  Captain 
Burnes  conceived  the  British  Government 
oaght  to  have  adopted  on  that  occa- 
sion :-— 

**  Cabulf  January  26,  1838. 

"  I  have  not  hesitated,  while  reporting  on  a 
question  of  this  magnitude,  to  give  expression 
to  sentiments  which  have  been  adopted  after 
much  reflection  on  the  scene  of  these  distrac- 
tions. Since  arriving  here  I  have  seen  an 
agent  of  Persia,  with  alluring  promises,  after 
penetrating  as  far  as  Candahar,  compelled  to 
quit  the  country  because  no  one  was  sent  to 
invite  him  to  Cabul ;  following  him,  an  agent 
of  Russia,  with  letters  highly  complimentary, 
and  promises  more  than  substantial,  has  expe- 
rienced no  more  civility  than  is  due  by  the 
laws  of  hospitality  and  nations:  it  may  be 
urged  by  some  that  the  offers  of  one  or  both  were 
&IIaciou8,  but  such  a  dictum  is  certainly  pre- 
mature. The  Ameer  of  Cabul  has  sought  no 
aid  in  his  arguments  from  such  offers,  but  de- 
clared that  his  interests  are  bound  up  in  an  alli- 
ance with  the  British  Government,  which  he 
never  will  desert  as  long  as  there  is  a  hope  of 
securing  one.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in 
this  chief  we  have  one  who  is  ready  to  meet 
us,  and  from  what  is  passing  in  Central  Asia 
at  this  moment,  it  is  anything  but  desirable  to 
exhibit  indifference  to  the  solicitations  of  one 
whose  position  makes  him  courted,  and  whom 
aid  may  render  powerful  for  or  against  us." 

Something  bad  been  said  of  the  in. 
trigaes  of  Russia,  but  the  expedition  to 
AflgfaaniitaD  was  not   undertaken  until 


after  the  siege  of  Herat  was  abandonedt 
and  until  explanations  had  been  demanded 
and  received  from  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment.  There  was  but  one  more  extract, 
with  which  he  would  trouble  the  House. 
It  was  from  Ameer  Dost  Mahomed  Khan 
to  Lord  Auckland,  received  at  Jugdaluck, 
April  28, 1838,  by  Captain  Burnes  :— 

^  Since  Captain  Burnes's  arrival  we  have 
done  everything  according  to  his  advice.  The 
Sirdars  of  Candahar  prevented  their  son  going 
to  the  Schah  by  his  letters,  and  none  of  us  have 
hitherto  contracted  friendship  with  any  other 
power.  It  is  well  known  to  your  Lordship 
that  the  Affghans  expected  very  much  from  the 
English  from  the  day  Mr.  Elphinstone  came 
to  Affghanistan,  for  that  gentleman  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Affghans  of  the  following 
nature : — 1st,  that  the  Affghans  should  not 
allow  the  united  powers  (French  and  Per- 
sians) to  pass  through  Affghanistan  for  an 
invasion  of  the  British  possessions  in  India, 
but  must  oppose  those  powers  on  the  part  of 
the  English  ;  2nd,  that  when  the  French  and 
Persians  come  to  subdue  Affghanistan,  the 
British  will  give  them  pecuniary  assistance. 
The  time  has  now  arrived  that  the  Affghans 
should  be  done  by  according  to  the  second 
article  of  the  above  treaty;  but,  alas!  the 
whole  of  this  nation  is  disappointed  in  what 
they  were  so  long  expecting.  The  British 
Government  has  given  to  us  aid  of  no  kind, 
notwithstanding  our  abstaining  from  friend- 
ship with  other  powers.  I  have  really  done 
so,  and  intended  to  do  so,  but  your  agent 
(Captain  Burnes)  not  having  the  power,  nei- 
ther gave  us  happy  news  of  the  restoration  of 
Peshawur,  nor  of  protection  from  the  Persians. 
Since  Captain  Burnes  discovered  that  the 
Affghans  were  quite  disappointed,  and  he  has 
no  powers  from  your  Lordship  to  satisfy  this 
nation,  he  is  now  returning  to  India  wiUi  my 
permission.  When  Captain  Burnes  reaches 
India  he  will  minutely  speak  to  your  Lordship 
on  all  the  circumstances  of  this  place.  There 
are  many  individuals  who  have  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  the  British,  but  our  disappointment 
is  to  be  attributed  to  our  misfortune,  and  not 
to  the  want  of  the  British  Government — what 
is  worthy  of  the  good  name  of  the  British  Go-* 
vernment,  it  I  hope  will  come  to  pass  in 
future." 

After  hearing  the  evidence  contained  in 
these  papers,  he  thought  the  House  would 
agree  with  him  that  it  was  manifestly  in 
the  power  of  the  Governor-general,  had 
he  pleased,  to  form  a  satisfactory  treaty 
with  the  rulers  of  Affghanistan — a  treaty 
which  would  have  superseded  the  neces- 
sity for  war,  and  which  might  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  lasting  friendship, 
equally  honourable  and  useful  to  both 
nations.  Such  a  co^t%^N«^\«X\c^\v<^'^>^\^ge^ 
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Burnet;  indeed,  it  was  stated,  although 
the  fact  did  not  appear  in  the  papers  before 
the  HoQsei  that  that  individual  had  ab- 
aoltttelj  made  a  treaty  on  his  own  respon* 
aibility,  which  treaty  the  Governor-gene- 
ral revised  to  ratify,  and  reprimanded  him 
for  making  without  authority.  That  the 
Governor-general  was  induced  to  take 
such  a  course  was  a  subject  of  deep  regret, 
and  he  could  onlv  attribute  such  diplo> 
macy  to  the  warlike  spirit  which  marked 
the  councils  and  influenced  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  in  India.  But  there 
was  another  part  of  this  subject  well  de- 
serving their  consideration.  The  right  bon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
had,  on  introducing  his  financial  scheme 
to  the  notice  of  the  House^  called  their 
attention  to  the  slate  of  Indian  finances, 
to  the  amount  of  money  already,  and 
likely  to  be  hereafter  expended,  and  to 
the  necessity  of  providing  against  any 
fsilure  in  the  legitimate  means  of  meeting 
the  extraordinary  demand.  It  was  always 
desirable  to  know  what  they  bad  to  pay, 
and  especially  so  where  the  payment  was 
likely  to  be  so  heavy.  He  held  in  his 
hand  an  account  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  Indian  Government,  both  before  and 
after  the  war,  and  with  the  permission  of 
the  House  he  would  shortly  state  the  re- 
sults he  collected  from  it.  The  expendi- 
ture for  the  three  years  previous  to  the 
war  was  as  follows :«-« 

1835-36  .  .  .£l«,746,678 
1836-37  .  .  .  16,913,331 
1837-38     .        .        .     17,241,673 

Those  were  three  years  of  peace,  and 
during  those  years  the  average  expendi- 
ture was  16,967,227/.  The  four  succeed- 
ing years  were  years  of  war,  during  which 
the  expenditure  was : — 

1838-39  •  •  .£18,609,686 

1839-40  .  .  .     19,108,412 

1840-41  .  .  .     20,631,051 

1841-42  .  .  20,760,783 

The  average  of  these  years  was 
19,724,983/.,  showing,  of  consequence, 
an  increase  in  each  of  the  four  years  of 
2,767,756/.,  or,  altogether,  of  1 1,031,024/. 
He  believed  the  estimate  of  the  pay- 
ments to  be  made  during  the  present  year 
was  considerably  greater  ;  indeed,  he  had 
beard  the  amount  mentioned  at  not  less 
than  1 ,000,000/.,  or  1 ,200,000/.  more  than 
last  year ;  so  that  the  excess  of  the  war  over 
the  peace  vears  might  be  taken  altogether 
Mi  aHit)y  jf^OOO/OOO/.    It  mifbi  be  de- 


sirable, under  such  circumstances,  to  con« 
sider  what  was  the  relative  position  of  the 
Indian  Government  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  House  of  Commons,  in  point 
of  fact,  exercised  no  influence,  no  autho- 
rity, no  control  whatever,  over  the  Indian 
Government.  They  had  seen  that  the 
late  Governor-general  entered  upon  wart, 
throned  and  dethroned  princes,  made  and 
violated  treaties,  as  if  he  were  himself  an 
independent  potentate.  That  House  had 
no  control  over  any  one  of  his  actions; 
but  happily  they  still  retained  the  power 
of  judging  how  far  the  authority  he  exer- 
cised had  l)een  judiciously  or  injudiciously 
employed;  and  he  must  say  that  he 
thought  it  in  the  highest  degree  desirable 
that  they  should  employ  themselves  to  the 
consideration  of  that  question,  and  come 
to  a  deliberate  opinion  whether  in  this 
case  that  power  had  been  used  or  abused. 
The  means  of  forming  that  judgment  would 
be  obtained  by  assenting  to  this  motion- 
by  ordering  such  papers  to  be  produced  as 
would  enable  the  country  to  decide  whe- 
ther, on  sound  principles  of  internatiooal 
policy,  this  war  was  or  was  not  defensible. 
He  wished  the  task  of  moving  for  the 
papers,  and,  consequently,  of  bringing  the 
subject  before  the  House,  had  devolvra  on 
some  one  more  able  than  himself,  for  he 
well  knew  how  inadequate  were  his  powers 
to  the  proper  performance  of  the  task; 
but  no  one  else  having  undertaken  the 
responsible  oflice,  he  had  considered  it  a 
duly  not  to  let  the  subject  drop.  He  had 
only  to  add,  before  ne  sat  down,  that 
with  regard  to  the  course  her  MajestVs 
present  Government  was  pursuing,  he 
could  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  of  its 
perfect  propriety.  Great  Britain  was  now 
placed  in  such  a  position,  that  she  had  no 
other  resource  but  to  take  those  steps 
which  were  best  calculated  to  vindicate 
the  honour  of  the  British  name.  On  that 
point  he  was  sure  there  would  not  be  a  dis- 
sentient voice,  at  least  among  those  who 
thought,  as  he  presumed  all  who  heard 
him  thought,  that  it  was  desirable  to  pre- 
serve the  British  empire  in  India. 

Mr.  D'Israeli  begged  to  second  the 
motion  of  his  hon.  Friend,  and  he  did  so 
for  this  reason,  that  it  was  the  first  step  to 
an  inquiry  into  transactions  perhaps  the 
most  important  since  the  peace,  transae* 
tions  which  were  involved  in  mystery,  and 
which  had  led  to  disaster.  He  could  not 
conceive  a  more  legitimate  subject  for 
Parliamentary   inquiry  than  public  acto 
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attended  with  such  circumttances.  His 
hoQ*  Friend  had  placed  before  the  house^ 
with  great  clearness  and  accuracy,  the 
rationale  of  the  warlike  operations  heyond 
the  Indus;  he  had  demonstrated,  in  a 
roaonsr  he  thought  complete  and  unques* 
tionable,  that  if  it  had  been  necessary  for 
us  to  have  interfered  in  those  regions,  there 
wera  prepared  for  us  the  elements  of  in- 
fluence and  the  ready  agents  for  our  pur- 
poses ;  that  we  might  have  exercised  any 
control  we  hsd  desired  without  recourse 
to  war,  and  by  means  of  the  native  and 
established  and  popular  authorities  of  the 
country.  But  the  question  which  he  (Mr. 
D^Israeli)  wished  to  raise  was  thist — was 
there  any  necessity  for  any  interference  of 
any  kind  on  our  part  in  those  countries? 
Ha  wished,  in  short,  to  know  the  origin  of 
this  war,  the  object  of  this  war,  and,  above 
all»  be  wished  to  know  who  was  to  pay  for 
this  war.  The  ri$sht  hon.  Gentleman  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  had  come  down 
to  the  House  this  Session  to  impose  a  very 
obnoxious,  but  he  (Mr.  D'Israeli)  believed 
necessary  tax, and  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  mainly 
upheld  its  necessity  by  the  state  of  Indian 
finance.  By  the  newspapers  of  that 
morning,  be  (Mr.  D*Israeli)  observed  that 
no  less  an  authority  than  the  chairman  of 
the  East  India  Company  had  conveyed  to 
the  court  of  proprietors  a  very  unequivocal 
intimation,  that  he  looked  to  her  Msjesty's 
Qovemment  to  defray  the  expences  of  the 
invasion  of  Affghanistan.  These  were 
significant  expressions  of  opinion,  and 
rendered  it  incumbent  on  the  House  and 
the  country  clearly  to  comprehend  the  cha- 
racter of  a  war  of  which  the  origin  and 
object  were  alike  obscure,  and  yet  for 
which,  as  it  appeared,  they  were  to  be 
called  upon  to  pay.  Under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  not  perhaps  be  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  the  cause  of  a  war  in 
which  the  country  had  been  engaged  for 
years.  They  might,  under  other  and  usual 
circumstances!  refer  to  a  message  from  the 
Crown  announcing  the  fact  of  war  being 
declared,  and  to  the  consequent  exposi- 
tion of  the  Minister  explaining  and  vindi- 
cating its  policy  and  necessity.  But  in  the 
present  instance  there  was  nothing  of  the 
kind.  In  old  days  the  prerogative  of  de- 
claring war  and  concluding  peace  had 
been  entrusted,  not  without  reason,  to  the 
East  India  Company.  It  was  a  great  trust 
necessary  for  the  formation  and  coniolida- 
tion  of  their  empire,  and  which  it  could 
ntvtt  be  Ihtir  intsMst  to  exercise  with  any 


other  view,  or  for  any  other  object.  But 
when  the  Government  of  India  was  vir* 
tually  transferred  from  Leadenhall- street 
to  Downing-street,  it  was  clear  that  there 
was  every  chance  of  Asiatic  wars  being 
carried  on  for  European  purposes;  if  carried 
on  for  European  purposes,  paid  for  by  Euro- 
pean revenues ;  and  therefore  the  Parlia- 
mentary control  which  attended  all  similar 
operations  should  have  accompanied  these. 
He  knew  it  might  be  urged  that  Parlis« 
mentary  control  might  be  an  inconvenient 
adjunct  to  affairs  so  distant  as  those  of 
India,  and  springing  out  of  events  with 
which  Parliament  might  be  little  familiar; 
he  knew  he  might  be  referred  to  the  splen- 
did administration  of  Lord  Wellesley,  that 
it  might  be  urged  that  that  great  states- 
man would  never  have  been  able  to  baffle 
the  combinations  in  Mysore  and  the  Mah« 
ratta  confederacy,  had  he  been  subject  to  • 
the  control  and  preliminary  approbation  of 
a  British  Parliament.  But  the  House 
would  find  on  reflection  that  there  really 
was  no  analogy  t)etween  the  instance  of 
Lord  Wellesley  s  operations  and  those  at 
present  under  discussion.  At  that  time 
England  was  at  war  with  France  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  East  India  Company  was  at 
war  with  France  in  Asia.  All  was  con- 
sistent, intelligible,  and  politic.  But  iu 
the  present  case,  Eoeland  was  at  peace  in 
Europe,  and  we  really  are  totally  unac- 
quainted with  whom  the  East  India  Com- 
pany is  at  war  in  Asia.  The  enemy  Is  not 
to  be  discovered  in  the  manifesto  of  the 
Governor- general.  That  was  rather  an 
order  for  the  assembly  of  troops  than  a 
declaration  of  war.  War  indeed  had  never 
been  declared,  and  for  an  obvious  reason, 
we  had  no  apparent  foe.  But  although 
neither  from  that  document,  nor  by  a 
message  from  the  Crown,  nor  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  Minister,  the  House  had  been 
informed  the  cause  of  these  extensive  and 
now  disastrous  operations;  still,  on  the 
only  occasion  when  any  reference  had 
been  made  to  the  war  in  this  House, 
and  when  it  was  distinctly  agreed  that 
the  political  merits  of  the  question  should 
not  be  alluded  to,  he  meant  when  they 
voted,  in  the  last  Parliament  their  thanks 
to  the  army,  by  a  strange  inconsistency 
two  Members  of  the  then  Cabinet,  and 
both  connected  with  India,  lost  in  the  in- 
toxication of  success,  and  carried  away  by 
the  excitement  of  their  triumph,  apolo- 
gised for  deviating  from  lK«  o^^x^it  "w^m^ 
they  had  iWiuiaViti  W\^  ^^n^  %^^  ^ 
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had  agreed  to,  and  could  not  refrain 
from  congratulating  the  House  and  the 
country  on  the  great  results  obtained. 
These  results  thus  obtained  must  have 
been  the  causes  that  impelled.  What  were 
they  ?  It  appeared,  then,  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site, the  late  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  that  this  war  was  undertaken  to 

Erevent  an  invasion  of  our  Indian  empire 
y  Birmah ;  to  control  the  menacing  atti- 
tude of  Nepaul ;  to  tranquillize  the  interior 
of  India,  and  check  the  intrigues  of  native 
princes.  With  respect  to  Birmah,  it  would 
seem  a  somewhat  singular  remedy  to  pre- 
vent the  invasion  of  our  south-eastern 
frontier,  that  we  should  ourselves  invade 
countries  beyond  our  north-western.  If 
Napoleon  had  given  as  his  reason  for  the 
invasion  of  Moscow,  his  desire  to  prevent 
tn  insurrection  in  Madrid,  he  would  have 
offered  a  reason  as  german  to  the  occa- 
aion  as  the  first  reason  offered  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  for  the  war  in  which  he  has 
involved  us.  As  to  the  menacing  attitude 
of  Nepaul,  it  Is  a  state  with  which  we  have 
already  waged  a  successful  war— we  have 
despoiled  Nepaul  of  its  richest  provinces 
ana  its  strongest  holds — we  have  reduced 
its  inhabitants  to  a  population  of  2,000,000 
of  mountain  clans,  a  warlike  population  it 
is  true,  but  to  march  over  the  Punjaub 
and  to  invade  the  centre  of  Asia  in  order 
to  check  Nepaul,  is  as  if  George  the  ^nd 
had  fought  the  battle  of  Minden  to  check 
the  Highlanders  of  Scotland.  Some  fri- 
gates at  Rangoon  and  some  extra  regi- 
ments on  the  Nepaulese  frontier  would 
have  been  more  efficient  and  more  logical 
engines  to  prevent  invasions  from  Birmah 
and  Nepaul  than  marching  large  armies  in 
an  exactly  contrary  direction.  But  then, 
said  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  there  were 
symptoms  of  insurrection  at  home,  and 
the  mode  which  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  took  for  suppressing  it,  was  to 
march  all  the  troops  abroad.  A  rising  is 
apprehended  in  the  centre  of  Hindostan, 
and  the  Indian  army  is  consequently 
marched  across  the  Indus.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  followed  on  that  occasion 
by  one  of  his  Colleagues,  an  individual  en- 
titled to  the  attention  on  this  occasion  not 
merely  from  his  official  station  and  the 
splendour  of.  his  abilities,  but  from  the 
circumstance  that  he  had  a  local  acquaint- 
ance with  India,  and  had  been  himself  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Calcutta.  What 
mvue  ibe  reaaooB  tor  the  invasion  given  by 


this  right  hon.  Gentleman  ?  He  added  the 
sanction  of  his  authority  to  the  statement 
of  the  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, that  it  was  necessary  to  invade  the 
centre  of  Asia  to  prevent  an  invasion  from 
Birmah  and  an  assault  from  Nepaul — he 
reiterated  their  statements.  But  he  gave 
an  additional  reason  for  these  wars,  and 
coming  from  such  a  quarter,  it  will  of 
course  command  attention.  According 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  internal 
state  of  India  previous  to  the  invasion  of 
Affghanistan  was  of  a  very  peculiar  kind. 
According  to  him  there  was  an  indefinable 
restlessness  in  the  public  mind,  a  strange 
uneasiness,  a  singular  and  alarming  look- 
ing forward  to  something  they  knew  not 
what,  an  apprehension  of  something  un- 
known, a  mysterious  conviction  founded 
on  no  facts,  authorised  by  no  events,  that 
^'  the  star  of  England  was  no  longer  in  the 
ascendant,"  and  it  was  necessary,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  assured  us,  that  this 
expedition  should  be  undertaken  in  order 
to  re-establish  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple of  India  in  our  ^'  star."  He  told  us 
it  had  quite  succeeded  in  producing  the 
desired  effect.  It  had  been  produced,  he 
said,  by  our  glorious  triumph  at  Ghuz- 
nee.  That  was  the  event,  he  assured  us 
from  his  local  knowledge,  which  had  re- 
established the  confidence  in  our  star.  Per- 
haps the  right  hon.  Gentleman  may  inform 
us  to-night  how  the  ''  confidence  in  our 
star,"  which  according  to  him  is  the  foun- 
dation of  our  Indian  empire,  stands  since 
the  re-capture  of  Ghuznee.  He  really  did 
hope  that  in  these  hard,  dry,  matter-of-fact. 
Income-tax  days,  statesmen  would  be 
prepared  to  offer  some  more  substantial 
reasons  for  their  policy,  than  the  expe- 
diency of  restoring  ''confidence  in  our 
star."  They  all  recollected  that  once  a 
great  master  of  rhetoric,  superior  even  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  had  declared 
that  our  empire  in  India  was  an  empire  of 
opinion.  But  the  India  of  Mr.  Burke  was 
not  the  India  of  the  present  day ;  and  if^ 
when  he  indulged  in  that  celebrated  apho- 
rism, Mr.  Burke  wished  to  convey  that 
our  authority  in  Hindostan  was  the  result 
of  a  superstitious  conviction  of  our  supre- 
macy in  arts  and  arms,  he  must  remind 
the  House  that  the  relations  between 
England  and  India  since  that  period  had 
much  changed.  If  we  had  become  more 
powerful,  the  population  of  India  had  be- 
come more  enlightened  as  to  the  elements 
of  our  power.     He  believed  there  was  no 
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country  in  which  those  elements  were 
more  minutely  scanned,  or  subjected  to  a 
severer  scrutiny  than  India  itself.  If  he 
believed  that  "  confidence  in  our  star" 
alone»or  principally,  constituted  the  tenure 
by  which  we  held  India,  he  should  despair 
of  holding  that  country  for  any  consider- 
able period.  In  calculating  the  relative 
power  of  England  over  that  country  we 
were  too  apt  to  commit  the  fallacy  of 
estimating  our  own  strength  in  one  balance, 
and  placing  in  the  other  the  resources  of 
160,000,000  of  inhabitants.  We  were  too 
apt  to  forget  that  India  was  a  region  which 
consisted  of  no  less  than  thirty  distinct 
nations,  differing  in  race,  in  creed,  in  man- 
nersy  laws  and  customs,  and  above  all  in 
language;  many  of  them  unacquainted 
with  each  other,  or  knowing  each  other 
only  by  traditionary  enmity  or  prejudice; 
a  greater  number  of  nations,  indeed,  than 
constituted  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
affording  a  greater  contrast  in  their  quali- 
ties and  their  ideas  than  the  Greek  and 
the  Scotchman,  the  Spaniard  and  the 
HoOander.  In  relation  to  any  one  of 
these  single  states,  races  or  nations,  Engr. 
land  could  exercise  irresistible  power,  and 
to  suppose  that  they  could  combine  against 
England,  was  far  more  improbable  than  to 
suppose  that  all  Europe  would  combine 
for  the  same  purpose.  He  could  not, 
therefore,  taking  all  this  into  considera- 
tion, allow  himself  for  a  moment  to  be- 
lieve that  our  disasters  in  Asia,  terrible  as 
they  had  been,  were  capable  of  producing 
any  permanently  injurious  effect  upon  our 
eastern  empire.  He  remembered  that  we 
had  before  suffered  great  defeats  in  India 
itself.  He  did  not  forget  that  we  had  led 
two  armies  routed  or  cut  to  pieces  in  My- 
sore. He  remembered  that  the  ablest  of 
oar  eastern  generals.  Lord  Lake  himself 
was  thrice  repulsed  before  Bhurtpore,  and 
that  3,000  British  soldiers  had  been  left 
io  its  breach.  He  had  not  forgotten  Mon- 
SOD.  And  he  believed  that  all  these  were 
occurrences,  which  at  that  time,  and  under 
these  circumstances,  were  calculated  to 
exercise  a  much  more  injurious  influence 
over  Indian  opinion,  than  any  disaster 
which  had  taken  place  in  Cabool.  So  far 
from  being  of  opinion  that  our  empire  in 
India  was  one  easily  to  be  shaken,  he  be- 
lieved on  the  contrary,  it  was  one  main- 
tained by  a  power  not  inferior  to  that  by 
which  any  existing  authority  maintained 
its  rale.  He  would  take  the  liberty  of 
mentioniiig  to  the  House^  what  in  his 
VOULXIV.    /££?; 


opinion  were  the  elements  of  our  Indian 
tenure.  He  did  not  believe,  that  we  should 
be  deprived  of  that  empire  either  by  in- 
ternal insurrection  or  by  the  foreign  in- 
vader. If  ever  we  lost  India,  it  would  be 
from  financial  convulsion.  It  would  be 
lost  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances, 
which  events  like  the  war  in  Affghanistan, 
were  calculated  to  bring  about  by  exhaust- 
ing the  resources  of  the  country  in  mili- 
tary expeditions,  and  by  our  consequent 
inability  to  maintain  those  great  establish- 
ments which  were  necessary  to  the  poli« 
tical  system  that  we  had  formed  and  set- 
tled in  Hindostan.  And  in  the  first  place, 
we  held  India  by  a  civil  service,  the  most 
intelligent  and  trie  best  organised  that  ever 
belonged  to  any  country;  secondly,  we 
held  India  by  an  army  very  numerous  and 
highly  disciplined,  and  so  peculiarly  con- 
stituted, that  there  are  no  troops  where 
fidelity  can  be  more  surely  reckoned  on. 
The  third  element  of  our  tenure  was  the 
landed  settlement  which  we  had  so  wisely 
instituted  and  guaranteed  in  the  richest 
provinces  of  the  country,  and  by  which 
the  proprietary  interests  of  40,000,000  of 
the  population  were  bound  up  with  our 
political  existence,  and  the  power  that 
possessed  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  would 
always  command  India.  In  the  next  place, 
we  possessed  the  sympathies  of  the  mer- 
cantile and  monied  class,  naturally  at- 
tached to  a  Government  who  places  above 
all  considerations  a  reverence  for  public 
credit.  But  the  most  important  element 
of  the  tenure  by  which  we  held  India 
could  only  be  understood  by  looking  at 
the  map.  There  we  might  remark  what 
he  might  be  allowed  to  call  the  diplomatic 
geography  of  India,  by  which  the  terri- 
tories of  every  native  prince  were  isolated; 
surrounded  in  every  instance  by  the  domi- 
nions of  the  company,  and  unable  there- 
fore to  carry  on  any  military  communica- 
tion with  each  other.  The  population, 
too,  of  these  separated  states  by  differ- 
ence of  creed  and  caste,  were  prevented 
from  combining  and  communicating  with 
each  other.  It  was,  therefore,  in  the  iso- 
lation of  the  native  slates,  and  what  he 
might  be  allowed  to  style  the  segregation 
of  their  subjects,  that  he  found  the  fifth 
and  not  the  least  influential  element  of  our 
Indian  tenure.  He  could  not  believe,  that 
an  empire  thus  constituted  could  be  en- 
dangered by  a  single  military  disaster  in  a 
distant  land.  It  was  uot  ow^^TiC^\  >^\^^ 
such  defeats,  iVialt  co\A<3l  ^tA»ca^^\  qswlVs^- 
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dian  empire.  He  felt  assured  that  such  dis- 
asters in  Asia  would  not  exercise  a  greater 
influence  over  our  power  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe,  than  similar  defeats  in  Europe 
might  produce  on  our  European  character 
and  influence.  The  defeat  at  Cabool 
might  have  the  same  eflect  on  our  autho- 
rity in  reference  to  opinion,  as  the  defeat 
at  Walcheren  or  Buenos  Ajres,  but 
nothing  more.  It  would,  to  a  certain 
extent,  perhaps,  sully  the  character  of 
our  arms ;  but  if  our  empire  in  India 
could  be  shaken,  or  even  endangered, 
by  such  a  defeat,  he  must  conclude 
that  we  held  our  sway  by  a  very  feeble 
and  fragile  tenure.  He  believed,  how. 
ever,  there  were  causes  at  work  in  India 
which  had  produced  great  evil,  and  which, 
if  unchecked,  might  occasion  great  catas* 
trophes.  He  did  not  allude  lo  those  in- 
trigues of  native  princes,  which  appeared 
to  disturb  the  dreams  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  J.  Hobhouse). 
We  knew  something  of  the  intrigues  of 
tiative  princes.  There  was  the  Rajah  of 
Satiara  for  example,  who,  it  was  alleged, 
had  engaged  with  the  governor  of  Goa, 
that  Lisbon  should  invade  India  with 
30,000  Portuguese  troops,  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  believed  it,  the  onl 
man  in  England  who  did.  Bui  the  Raja 
was  dethroned  in  consequence.  These 
were  not  the  casualties  that  alarmed  him, 
any  more  than  the  proud  boasts  of  Ara, 
or  the  dark  designs  of  Nepaul ;  but  seeing 
that  we  had  reared  in  India  a  structure  of 
society,  of  a  very  complicated  nature, 
which  was  upheld  by  great  civil  and  mili- 
tary services,  and  that  was  beyond  our 
frontiers,  were  draining  and  diverting  the 
revenue,  which  was  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  these  establishments.  Here  was 
the  danger ;  hence  might  be  the  catas- 
trophe. His  hon.  Fiiend,  who  introduced 
this  motion  to  ,the  House,  had  dwelt  on 
the  inability  so  often  experienced,  of  in- 
ducing the  House  to  listen  to  discussions 
on  Indian  aflairs.  But  his  hon.  Friend 
should  rerollcct,  that  matters  in  this  re- 
spect had  of  late  much  chanjsed.  We 
had  an  Income-tax  now.  That  tax, 
which,  to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon, 
**  came  home  to  every  man's  business  and 
bosom,''  would  make  hon.  Gentlemen  attend 
to  the  affairs  of  India,  whose  embarrassed 
finances,  according  to  the  first  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  were  a  principal  reason  for  the 
infliction  of  this  impost.  And,  indeed, 
however  severe  might  be  the  pressure  of  J 
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that  tax,  if  it  bad  the  effect  of  ioducing 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Eng- 
land, and  those  who  represented  them,  to 
examine  into  the  cause  why  there  had 
been  of  late  so  many  markets  lost,  or 
disturbed,  it  would  dot  be  without  its 
countervailing  advantages.  In  1837,  the 
Indian  market  for  English  manufactured 
goods  was  prosperous  and  expanding. 
India,  in  its  commercial  character,  had 
begun  to  attract  considerable  attention  in 
England.  Some  alleviation  of  the  prohi- 
bitory system,  which  had  been  so  long 
extended  to  its  native  products,  had  al- 
ready been  carried  into  effect ;  and  that 
cry  for  commercial  justice  to  India,  which, 
in  1840,  obtained  still  more  important 
ameliorations  had  already  been  heard  and 
listened  to  with  sympathy  and  consider- 
ation. British  capital  began  to  transfer 
itself  to  Hindostan ;  and  the  sugar  and 
coffee  of  our  Indian  possessions  were  com- 
peting in  our  home  and  colonial  markets. 
All  these  concurrent  causes  had  occasioned 
a  considerable  increase  in  our  exports  to 
India  in  1837  and  1838;  and  these  tran- 
sactions were  of  a  strictly  legitimate  and 
healthy  character,  occasioned  by  the  de- 
mand of  the  native  population,  and  not 
impelled  by  the  mere  speculation  of  the 
home  manufacturers.  The  House  should 
be  aware  of  this,  thai  there  waa  in  thoit 
years,  previoul  to  the  commencement  of 
the  war  in  central  Asia,  a  rapidly  in^ 
creasing  demand  in  India  for  our  products. 
Our  Indian  market  indeed  had  never  been 
in  a  more  satisfactory  condition.  It  was 
to  the  war,  and  to  the  war  alone,  that  he 
(Mr.  D*Israeli)  imputed  the  disastrous  re- 
duction in  price  that  had  since  occurred 
in  every  article  of  British  produce,  not  to 
over-production,  not  to  the  markets  being 
glutted,  because  he  could  prove  in  a 
manner  incontestable,  that  the  natife  do* 
mand  had  fully  warranted  the  supply. 
No,  it  was  to  the  drain  of  the  precious 
metals,  occasioned  by  the  Affghan  war, 
and  the  action  of  that  monetary  subtrao* 
tion  on  the  currency  of  India,  that  the 
paralysis  of  our  Indian  commerce  was 
solely  to  be  attributed.  The  fall  of  prices 
had  borne  an  exact  ratio  with  the  with- 
drawal of  specie.  It  had  been  gradual, 
regular,  unbroken  by  a  single  interval  of 
exception.  On  this  respect  they  had  tbo 
best  evidence  in  the  world  ;  testimony 
untainted  with  party  or  prejudice,  unim^ 
peachable.  He  meant  the  price  currents 
of  the  Indian  markets.  They  would  prof  e. 
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that  the  Affghan  war  had  afforded  its  ample 
qoota  to  the  present  prevailing  distress. 
He  woald^  a#are  of  tha  natural  dislike  of 
the  House  to  listen  to  the  details  of  such 
documents,  only  refer  to  these  sources  of 
proof.  Yet  he  might  perhaps  be  permitted 
to  refer  to  one  article  of  paramount  interest 
in  that  House,  as  illustrative  of  the  con- 
clusion which  he  was  anxious  to  impress 
oo  them ;  he  meant  the  article  of  cotton 
twist. 

Cotton  Twist  (No.  20). 

ANxVAS 

1838  ..    ••     9  per  lb. 

1839  ..  7  ,, 

1840  ..    ..     6|  >y 

1841  ..       ..         6   99 

1843      ..  5i  ^ 

The  same  effect  might  be  traced  in  the 
price  of  woollen  goods — and  it  was  a  cir* 
comstance  which  well  desenred  the  atten- 
tion of  Gentlemen  who  represented  Leeds 
or  Bradford. 

Woollen  Pieces 

RUPEES 

1838  ..         7) 

1839  ....     6 

1840  ...     6 

1841  ..    ..      51 
1843      ••  4| 


1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1843 


•  a 


•  . 


•  t 


•  a 


He  mighty  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  refer 
to  the  article  Cochineal. 

RUPEES 

4  per  lb. 

31    99 
81    99 

^  99 

This  rednction  in  price,  common  to 
etery  article  of  Indian  commerce,  was  at- 
tributable to  one  cause,  viz.,  the  drain  on 
the  circulating  medium  caused  by  the  wars 
beyond  the  frontier.  There  was,  indeed, 
DO  country  in  the  world  so  sensitive  to  a 
subtraction  from  its  currency  as  India,  and 
for  thb  obvious  reason,  the  monetary  sys- 
tens  of  that  country  was  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  incapable  of 
adequately  representing  its  property  and 
the  operations  of  its  trade.  It  was  a 
GOUQiry  where  24  per  cent,  was  not 
esteemed  an  usurious  exaction  for  money, 
aad  where  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  for  the 
ueceasarj  capital,  for  the  common  opera- 
tioos  of  tillage,  often  paid  70  per  cent. 
Parhament  had  ample  evidence  of  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  the  monetary  system 
of  India*  It  consisted  mainly  of  specie 
tb  tbt  umouut  perhaps  of  sixty^  to  sixty- 


five  millions  sterling,  with  no  aid  from 
paper  to  any  significant  amount.  He 
repeated,  it  was  not  a  currency  capable  of 
representing  the  operations,  either  of  the 
property,  or  the  commerce,  of  such  a 
country.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Trevillian,the 
present  under-Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  who  had  lengthened  local  experience 
of  India  and  its  government,  as  given  be- 
fore the  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
on  Indian  commerce,  proved  that  the 
great  financial  catastrophe  of  1832,  in 
India,  had  been  occasioned  by  the  East 
India  Company's  requiring  during  that 
period  certain  extensive  payments  to  be 
made  in  specie.  This  amount  has  not 
been  estimated,  he  understood,  as  high  as 
a  million  and  a-half  sterling.  Yet  the 
subtraction  of  this  amount  of  specie, 
during  a  period  of  two  years,  gave  a  fatal 
shock  to  the  whole  monetary  affairs  of 
India.  If  such  an  effect  followed  the 
drain  of  only  a  million  and  a-half,  the 
House  might  conceive  the  result  of  the 
past,  and  the  continued  expenditure  of 
the  war  in  Affghanistan  ?  But  it  was  not 
only  the  effect  of  this  subtraction  of  trea- 
sure that  they  had  to  consider  in  eatimat* 
ing  the  injury  which  this  war  had  entailed 
on  their  eastern  commerce;  there  were 
some  markets  which  it  had  absolutely 
destroyed.  The  traffic  between  Sicde 
and  Candahar^  previously  so  active  and 
profitable,  no  longer  existed.  This  had 
been  carried  on  by  camels,  a  race  of 
animals  nearly  destroyed  by  the  invasion 
of  Affghanistan.  50,000  of  these  animals 
had  already  perished;  30,000  were  in 
requisition  by  the  army  and  could  not  be 
supphed.  Hon.  Members  would  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  effect  which  the  de- 
struction of  these  camels  had  upon  the 
countries  in  the  north-west  of  India, 
if  they  would  only  attempt  to  conceive 
what  would  be  the  state  of  England, 
if  the  Great  Western  Railway  and  the 
Birmingham  Railway  and  their  cross 
branches  were  suddenly  broken  up.  Every 
merchant  who  traded  from  Bombay  and 
Sinde  with  Affghanistan  and  Tartary 
had  countermanded  their  orders  and  in 
many  instances,  the  Mooltan  merchants 
at  Bombay  especially,  had  closed  their 
establishments  from  the  absolute  inability 
of  carriage  and  communication.  That 
trade  with  Tartary  to  secure  which,  they 
had  been  told  was  one  of  the  objects  of 
this  invasion  had  been  lost  b^  t\\«ift  ^«i^ 
means,  w\i\\e  sa  iVi^  *wsv^  >Xm^  ^^\^  ^%^ 
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carried  on  an  active  commerce  between 
the  Russian  territories  and  Tartary,  by 
the  aid  of  that  very  treasure  which  we 
had  wasted  in  Central  Asia.  When  the 
manufacturers  of  this  country  complained 
of  distress  and  nnem ployed  capital  and 
labour,  they  should  take  into  considera- 
tion the  effect  of  these  Indian  wars  on 
once  thriving  markets.  It  was  surely, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  the  House  to  en- 
quire into  the  cause  of  this  mysterious 
war,  a  war  for  which  no  cause  had  as  yet 
been  given.  No  one  pretended  that  there 
bad  existed  among  the  Affghans  any  bos- 
tile  feeling  towards  £ngland-«no  one  could 
for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea,  that  the 
mountain  chiefs  of  Central  Asia  were 
combining  against  this  country.  Yet  there 
must  have  been  some  reason  to  induce 
US  to  invade  regions  which  had  baffled 
the  greatest  conquerors,  some  reason  must 
bave  induced  us  to  scatter  coronets  and 
pension  victorious  captains ;  some  reason 
for  bringing  about  a  state  of  affairs  which 
forced  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  propriety  of 
seriously  taking  into  consideration  the  state 
of  Indian  finance.  The  late  Ministers  of 
the  Crown,  those  fortunate  Gentlemen, 
who  proclaimed  war  without  reason,  and 
prosecuted  it  without  responsibility,  would 
have  an  opportunity  to-night  of  throwing 
some  light  upon  these  circumstances; 
they  would  have  an  opportunity  to-night 
of  telling  us  why  that  war  was  entered 
into.  Would  they  tell  us  that  it  was 
necessary  to  create  a  barrier  for  our  In- 
dian empire?  When  he  looked  at  the 
geographical  position  of  India,  he  found 
an  empire  separated  on  the  east  and  west 
from  any  power  of  importance  by  more 
than  2,000  miles  of  neutral  territory, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  an  impassable 
range  of  rocky  mountains ;  and  on  the 
south  by  10,000  miles  of  ocean.  He  wanted 
to  know  how  a  stronger  barrier,  a  more 
efficient  frontier,  could  be  secured  than 
this  which  they  possessed ;  which  nature 
teemed  to  have  marked  out  as  the  limit  of 
a  great  empire.  But  they  wanted  a  bar- 
rier. A  barrier  against  whom  ?  Who 
was  the  unknown  foe  against  whom  we 
waged  these  mysterious  wars,  to  baffle 
whom,  we  attacked  chieftains  who  were 
not  our  enemies,  invaded  countries  with 
which  we  had  no  quarrel,  incurred  ruinous 
expenditure,  experienced  appalling  dis- 
^^eeiv?    The  foe  could  not  be  Russia. 


For  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  the  late 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  had 
distinguished  himself  by  several  remarka- 
ble dispatches  on  this  subject ;  it  would 
seem  that  for  a  moment  the  noble  Lord, 
misled,  perhaps,  by  erroneous  information, 
had   entertained  some  suspicions  of  the 
good  faith  of  our  ally,  and  the  noble  Lord 
called  Russia  to  account,  and  Russia  ex- 
plained, and  the  noble  Lord  had  stated 
that  the  explanations  were  perfectly  satis- 
factory.   [Lord  Palmerston:  I  said   the 
assurances  of  Russia  were  satisfactory.] 
Oh  !   then,  it  was  Russia.     He  took  the 
noble  Lord  at  his  word— since   he  had 
quitted  office,  he  had  become  candid.  The 
noble  Lord  did  want  a  barrier  against  Russia 
— with  the  noble  Lord's  peculiar  views  he 
was  not  surprised  at  this.     The  noble 
Lord  had  always  been  suspicious  of  that 
country.     He  had  appealed   to  Europe 
against  Russia.     He  had  made  men  am- 
bassadors, because  they  had  written  pam- 
phlets against  Russia.  He  had  established 
a  periodical  work  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  England 
to  the  designs  of  Russia.    And  now  the 
noble  Lord  wanted  a  barrier  against  Rus- 
sia for  India.     But  was  India  violated? 
If  they  wanted  a  barrier  against  Russia 
for  the  sake  of  India,  they  wanted  a  bar- 
rier against  Russia  for  the  sake  of  England. 
Was  England  to  be  inactive  if  Russia  in- 
vaded India?   India  was  part  of  England. 
He  (Mr.  D'Israeli)  protested  against  the 
principle,  that  if  our  empire  in  India  was 
menaced  by  Russia,  the  struggle  was  to  be 
confined  to  Asia.     It  was  the  noble  Lord's 
duty,  if  Russia  really  menaced  India,  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  Russia  in  the  Baltic 
or  the  Black  Sea,  not  by  the  invasion  of 
neutral  nations  and  intermediate  regions, 
which  even  Russia  had  not  assailed.  It  was 
the  noble  Lord's  duty  in  such  a  case  to  ad- 
vise his  Sovereign  to  declare  war,  and  to 
communicate  to  Parliament  the  reasons 
why  war  had  been  declared.     But  if  all 
this  were  true,  if  it  were  true  that  this  ex- 
pedition had  been  undertaken  to  check 
Russia,  if  this  were  explained,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  late  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  that  it  was  necessary  to  produce 
a  moral  effect  upon  Europe,  he  should 
like  to  know  on  what  grounds  the  people 
of  England  could  refuse  to  do  what  a 
great  authority  had  expressed  a  few  nights 
back,  as  **  paying  the  bill."     If  the  ope- 
rations were  undertaken  to  check  a  Eu- 
ropean power,  he  could  not  understand 
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how  we  could  refuse  to  pay  the  cost  of 
the  expedition,  and  he  acknowleged  the 
justice  of  the  late  declaration  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  East- India  Company,  that  he 
looked  to  the  GoYernment  of  this  country 
to  defray  the  expenses.  But  if  it  were 
true,  that  the  people  of  England  were  to 
defray  the  cost  of  this  war,  then  it  followed 
of  course,  that  the  Income-tax  was  prin- 
cipally to  be  ascribed  to  that  war,  and 
this  threw  light  on  the  announcement  of 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  that 
we  could  no  longer  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  state  of  Indian  finance.  Then 
he  said,  that  if  this  policy  had  produced 
such  disasters,  it  was  the  6rst  duty  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  whe- 
ther there  was  any  sufficient  cause  for  it, 
and  if  a  sufficient  cause  for  it,  whether 
it  had  been  carried  into  effect  with  ade- 
quate vigour  and  ability.  Who  was  the 
author  of  the  Aflfghan  war,  was  a  ques- 
tion often  asked,  never  yet  answered. 
He  would  endeavour  to  seek  a  solution. 
Every  one  admitted  that  if  the  siege  of 
Herat  bad  not  taken  place,  Afghanistan 
would  never  have  been  invaded.  In  1835 
a  new  Minister  quitted  England  to  repre- 
sent her  Majesty  in  Persia,  and  from  the 
moment  he  arrived  in  that  country  to  the 
moment  he  returned,  a  period  of  fourteen 
months,  that  Minister  constantly  pressed 
on  the  late  GoYcrnment  that  the  siege  of 
Herat  would  take  place,  and  that  if  it  did 
take  place,  it  would  be  a  circumstance  roe- 
oacing  to  our  Indian  possessions.  In  1836 
another  Minister  departed  from  England 
to  Persia,  furnished  by  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  with  new  instructions.  But  in 
these  instructions  not  the  slightest  refer- 
ence was'  made  to  the  long  impending 
siege  of  Herat.  No  instructions  were 
famished  in  the  noble  Lord's  despatches 
to  regulate  the  Minister,  in  case  of  the 
siege  taking  place.  He  was  indeed  once, 
in  vague  and  general  terms,  adYised  to 
dissuade  the  Shah  from  any  step  of  ex- 
tensive conquest.  He  was  instructed  to 
dissuade,  but  never  to  prevent.  The  noble 
Lord  however  received  from  this  second 
Minister  continual  appeals  on  the  same 
subject,  and  warnings  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  siege.  But  the  noble  Lord  was  mute. 
At  length,  scared  by  the  impending  con- 
aeqaences,  the  Governor-general  of  India 
appealed  to  the  ambassador  of  the  Crown 
in  Persis,  who,  urged  by  these  forcible  re- 
presentations, took  upon  himself  the  re* 

q^onaibiUty  of  a  itep,  which  the  noble 


Lord  ought  to  have  instructed  him  to 
adopt  three  years  antecedently.  He 
threatened  the  Court  of  Teheran  with 
the  displeasure  of  England,  and  the  Shah 
of  Persia  instantly  raised  the  siege.  He 
knew  that  it  might  be  alleged  that  the 
noble  Lord  was  hampered  by  the  exist- 
ence  of  an  old  treaty  as  regarded  Persia 
and  Affghanistan.  It  was  quite  unneces- 
sary for  him  to  trespass  on  the  House  in 
order  to  show  that  this  treaty  had  really 
no  hold  upon  us,  because  the  noble  Lord 
himself  subsequently  admitted  this,  ap- 
proYed  of  our  ambassador  acting  in  appa. 
rent  contravention  to  this  alleged  treaty, 
and  forwarded  a  despatch,  which,  as 
usual,  arrived  after  the  event,  declaring 
that  the  treaty  in  question  was  not 
binding  on  this  country.  The  noble 
Lord  indeed  took  possession  of  part 
of  the  Persian  dominions.  Before  sit- 
ting down  there  was  one  point  which 
be  wished  to  impress  upon  the  House. 
For  ten  years  and  more,  the  people 
of  this  country  had  been  unable  to 
comprehend  the  action  of  our  foreign 
policy.  They  had  been  content  in  their 
perplexity.  They  seemed  to  think  that 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  State  was  some- 
thing which  did  not  concern  them.  Yet 
when  they  heard  it  continually  asserted 
that  the  prosperity  and  greatness  of  Eng- 
land mainly  depended  on  its  foreign  com- 
merce, it  was  strange  that  the  political 
sect  who  sought  such  dogmas,  should,  at 
the  same  time  teach  the  people  to  neglect 
the  understanding  of  that  policy  on  which 
their  foreign  markets  depended.  He 
begged  the  House  to  obserYe,  that  all  the 
great  catastrophes  which  had  occurred  in 
our  external  affairs  of  late  years  had  arisen 
from  slight  circumstances.  It  was  in  this 
case  with  the  noble  Lord,  as  in  similar  in- 
stances ;  the  noble  Lord  could  not  find 
time  to  prevent  the  siege  of  a  town,  and 
so  he  invaded  a  country.  So  it  was  with 
all  his  policy.  It  was  an  alternation  from 
fatal  inertness  to  still  more  terrible  energy. 
With  him,  it  was  ever  one  step  from  col- 
lapse to  convulsion.  Look  to  the  Levant. 
A  single  word  from  the  noble  Lord,  and 
the  invasion  of  Syria  by  the  Egyptians, 
might  have  been  prevented.  That  word 
was  not  spoken.  A  single  frigate  at 
Alexandria  and  the  subsequent  invasion 
of  Asia  Minor  by  the  same  Egyptians 
might  have  been  arrested.  That  frigate 
never  appeared.  But  at  Uw^V-Vv  ^w^vql^ 
that  in  couieQ\;oAuci%  oI\x\%ta^^^>^^'^ 
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■tanlinople  wai  likely  to  be  gairiioDed  by 
a  rifal  power,  he  luddenly  takei  a  mcui 
violent  couree,  JDTolves  the  country  in  ex- 
peouTe  arroHtnenU.  dixurbs  our  markets, 
prevent!  the   lignalure  or  the   treaty  or 


Houw  might  rest  anured  that,  howner 
great  might  be  our  aocial  progreu,thou^ 
we  might  rerorm  our  tariff  and  mulli^y 
our  public  righti ;  though  we  might  ee- 
fot  this  country  the  two  great  Um- 


commerce  with  France,  and  endangers  giogi  of  citilizatioo,  political  liberty  and 
(he  peace  or  Europe.  Yet  all  thii  might  commercial  freedom ;  still,  ir  this  syitem 
have  been  avoided.  If  the  noble  Lord  with  respect  to  foreign  Mate*  wet*  par- 
had  originally  fulfilled  his  duty,  he  might  listed  in,  of  neglecting  our  duties  and 
have  prevented  the  invasion  of  Syria  by  a  ,  violating  their  right*,  the  days  of  our  d(»- 
word.  A  word,  he  repeated,  would  have  minion  were  already  numbeied,  and  tba 
arrested  that  invasion.  Waa  not  this  \  decline  of  this  empire  had  alr«uly  COO- 
true  ?  Was  it  not  a  perfect  illasiration  of  ^  meiiced. 

the  course  which  the  noble  Lord  had  pur<  :  Sir  John  HobhoHte:  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
*ued  in  Central  Asia  ?  He  had  answered  I  the  speeches  of  the  two  hon.  Gentlement 
no  despatches ;  he  had  given  no  inilruc-  j  the  mover  and  aecooder  of  the  proposition 
tioD*  \  be  had  allowed  the  siege  of  Herat  I  before  the  House,  it  will  oatnrally  be  «x- 
to  take  place.  The  noble  I.ord's  system  '  pected  that  I  should  reply  to  the  cbargw 
appeared  to  be  ihia: — "  1  am  the  Minister  which  have  been  brought  against  the  mea- 
of  a  powerful  country,  and  1-  can  always  sures  which  1,  in  conjunction  with  my 
extricate  myself  from  any  difficulties  by  Colleagues,  have  advised.  In  reference  to 
force."     Now    in    his    (Mr.    D'Israeli's)  i.  — i.-i- l-- r-n--  r        .<..  l^^ 

opinion,  this  wsh  not  the  mode  which 
should  be  employed  by  [he  head  of  out 
diplomacy,  by  one  whose  arts  should  es- 
sentially be  the  artti  of  peace.  This  use  of 
a  giant's  strength  was  neither  generous 
Dor  politic.  This  system  might  be  for  a 
niooMnt  successful.  It  might  take  Ghui- 
nee,  and  capture  Acre,  bat  the  ultimate 
effect  of  such  a  policy  must  be  to  embar- 
rass our  finances,  and  rouse  against  us  the 
prejudices  and  pasgioos  of  independent 
stales.  We  commence  by  neglecting  our 
duties:  we  terminate  by  violating  iheir 
rights.  That  was  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
noble  Lord  opposite.  Everything  was  let 
alone  until  a  violent  inletfeience  was  ren- 
dered inevitable  ;  nothing  was  done  which 
ought  to  be  done  until  a  catastrophe  ap- 
proached ;  and  the  only  aolution  of  our 
difficulties  was  a  recoarse  to  force.  Thus 
our  envoy  was  left  at  Washington  twenty- 
two  months  without  receiving  an  answer 
to  his  despatches ,  thus  the  uufortunate 
Captain  Elliott  was  left  in  a  situation  of 
extreme  difficulty  at  Canton  withont  in- 
structions.    And    what    are    the 


quences?  Why  20,000  of  our  bayonets 
bristling  on  the  borders  of  Maine ;  and 
a  disastrous  and  disgraceful  war  with 
China.  He  hoped  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
would  not  continue  this  career.  When  he 
heard  on  their  accession  to  oQice,  that  the 
present  Government,  in  respect  to  foreign 
affairs  were  to  pursue  the  footsteps  of 
their  predecessors,  he  felt  confident  that 
be  liiiened  to  a  routiae  pbnae,    Fot  the 


remark  which  has  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member  who  spoke  last,  I  beg  leave  to 
say  that  1  do  not  consider  that  our  Indian 
a^rs  have  ever  been  neglected  in  this 
House,  from  any  indifference  to  that  great 
and  important  part  of  our  empire.  The 
why  Indian  affairs  have  not  been  so 
frequentlradverted  to  a>  those  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  empire,  has  been  from  a  very 
natural  diffidence  which  Members  have 
felt  with  respect  to  their  knowledge  of 
those  aflairs.  That  I  believe  to  be  the 
reason  why  such  discussions  hare  not  been 
more  frequent,  and  why  that  important 
subject  has  been  left,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  other  departments,  to  the  care  of  the 
executive  Government:  and,  certainly, 
from  all  I  cao  jud^ — though  I  do  not 
wish  what  I  atn  gomg  to  say  should  be 
construed  to  mean  anything  personally 
disrespectful  to  either  of  the  hon.  Members 
who  have  spokeo— unless  Indian  affiurs 
are  more  fairly  dealt  with,  more  deeply 
studied,  and  more  impartially  discnssed 
than  they  have  been  bythow  hon.  Gentle* 
men,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  saying, 
from  some  personal  knowledge  of  those 
matters,  that  the  time  of  the  House  wonM 
be  wone  than  wasted  by  entering  on  sndi 
discussions.  The  hon.  Gentleman  tbe 
Member  for  Shrewsbury  has  referred  to 
various  parts  of  my  conduct  at  the  Board 
of  Control,  in  a  manner  to  show  that  he  is 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  aitd 
which  has  only  the  semblar»ce  of  fontida- 
tiou  in  fact.  For  example,  the  faon.  Mem- 
ber has  accused  me  of  dethroning  the  Rajah 
of  Sattara,  a  cbar^  aloMat  too  abauid  to 
twjwreooatn&iioa— Ididnot  datkniN 
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the  Rajah  of  SatCara.    The  hoc.  Member 
hai  also  accused  me  of  believing  that  the 
Rajah  of   Sattara    was  about    to    bring 
30,000  Portuguese    from  Goa  to  iurade 
British  India.    Where  the  hou.  Member 
learned  that  I  know  not  \   I  have  seen 
some  trumpery  statement  in  a  newspaper 
to  that  effect,  but  there  is  not  a  word  of 
truth  in  it.    As  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control  1  know  that  those  charges  were 
bnMight  against  the  Rajah  of  Sattara,  but 
to  say  that  I  believed  them,  is  what  the 
hoo.   Gentleman    has   not    the  slightest 
foundation    for    saying.      [|Mr.    Hume: 
''Hear.**]]     I  know  well  enough  to  what 
the  hoo.  Member  for  Montrose  alludes.   It 
is  quite  true  that  I  sanctioned  the  acts  of 
the  Indian  goFemment  upon  a  due  review 
of  the  circumstances  which   led  to  the  de- 
position of  that  prince,  a  measure  which  I 
am  prepared,  on  a  fitting  occasion,  to  de- 
fend.   The  hon.  Gentleman  said  I  mal- 
treated the  agents  of  the  ex- Rajah.     I  did 
BO  such  thing.     I  defy  the  hon.  Member 
to  prove  it.     The  charge  has  been  made, 
but  it  is  calumnious  and  in  every  respect 
unfounded.     And    if   the   hon.    Member 
knows  so  little  of  what  passes  in  London, 
how  can  he  know  what  has  passed  in  In- 
dia?   With    respect    to    the    accusation 
brought  by  the  hoo.  Members,  against  the 
Governor-general  of  India,  they  are  of  the 
BMMt  grave  and  serious  nature,  ind  if  the 
hon.  Members  can  substantiate  them — as 
I  feel  confident  they  cannot — they  would 
fufaject  that  noble  Lord  to  the  greatest 
penalty  that  the  Crown  or  the  country  could 
iniict  upoo   him.     The  hon.  Gentleman 
who  introduced  the  motion  charged  the 
Governor-general  with  aggression  and  in- 
jostice,  and  with  having  issued  a  manifesto 
to  the  people  of  India  and  England  which 
was  put  forward  in  order  to  mislead.    I 
beg  leave  to  tell  the  hon.  Gentlemen,  that 
is  not  true.     [Lord  J.  Russell:  "  It  is 
ouite  &ise."]    It  is  quite  false.     The  late 
Goveroor-general  of  India  is  incapable  of 
setting  his  hand  to  a  document  put  forward 
fer  the  sake  of  misleading  in  any  case,  far 
more  in  a  case  of  such  great  importance 
as  that  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  al- 
luded ;  he  is  as  incapable  of  what  I  will 
not  call  the  indiscretion,  but  the  crime  of 
acting  in  this  way,  as  any  public  man  who 
has  ever  placed    his    name  to    a  paper. 
These  are  charges  which  no  Member  of 
Parliament  should  malce  slightly,  which 
lio  Member  of  Parliament  has  a  right  to 
iiiake«  unless  he  can  adduce  such  proof  as 
VmU  carry  conviction  with  it  to  any  and 


every    impartial    mind.    The    document 
which   has  been   so  characterized,  so  far 
from  attempting  to  mislead,  stated  nothing 
but  what  was  true,  and,  I  mi^ht  add,  un- 
derstated  it.     The  then  Governor-general 
of  India,  if  he  had  wished  to  make  out  a 
case— not  by  anything  like  exaggeration 
or  amplification,  but  in  justification  of  his 
policy — might   have  issued  a    document 
couched  in  much  stronger  language  than 
that  which  he  sent  out  from  Simla.     This 
I  beg  to  say  in  behalf  of  as  honourable  a 
man  as  ever  administered  the  affairs  of  any 
country,  as  I  am  confident  that  noble  Lord 
is,  not  only  from  haviiio:  observed  his  pub* 
lie  conduct,  but  also   from   many   years* 
private  intercourse  with  him ;  and  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  saying,  let  his  successor 
be  whom  he  may,  Ixird  Auckland  will  not 
be  surpassed  in  the  excellence  of  bis  ad* 
ministration.   The  hon.  Gentleman  seemed 
to  consider  himself,  besides  possessing  great 
powers  of   statesmanship,  a  great  soldier 
also ;  for  he  said  that  in  this  expedition  to 
Affghanistan  a  militaryfault  was  committed 
which  any  schoolboy  at  Sandhurst  could 
have  i)ointed  out.    That  is  certain! v  a  very 
new  discovery.     The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  passed 
a  high  eulogium  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  operations   were  conducted,  and   the 
preparations  for  the  expedition  made,  de- 
claring that  he  spoke  not  only  from  public 
documents,  but  also  from  private  sources, 
with  the  nature  of  which  I  happen  to  be 
acquainted.     The  House  must  feel,  that 
this  is  not  a  fit  time  for  making  these 
charges.     They  come  either  too  early  or 
too  late.     If  they  were  not  made  when  the 
facts  were  first  known  in  this  country— 
when  the  expedition  to  the  we>t  of  the 
Indus  became  a  matter  of  notoriety,  and 
when  the  proceedings  of  the  first  campaign 
were  under  discussion,  then  I  say,  they 
ought  not  to  be  made  until  they  can  be 
discussed    more    dispassionately    than    is 
likely  to  be  the  case  at  the  present  mo- 
ment.    I  speak,  I  am  well  aware,  under 
the  greatest  possible  disadvantages — under 
the  disadvantages  of  what  I  call  the  preju- 
dice, which  the  hon.  Gentleman  says  is  so 
general,  that  there  is  no  difference  of  opio* 
ion  as  to  the  policy  which  has  led  to  the 
disasters  we  all  deplore — and  which,  I  may 
be  excused  for  saying,  that  I  deplore,  per- 
haps, more  than  any  man  in  this  House. 
Sir,  I  well  knew  all  the  distinguished  men 
who  have  recently  fallen — I  had  watched 
their  career  with  anxiety  and  affection — 
I  bad  recommeud^xVv^aiW  ^^^V^vctfs^T^ 
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with  which  they  had  been  digDified,  and  I 
looked  forward  to  the  days  when  they 
would  render  to  their  country  still  greater 
services,  and  receive  still  higher  reward. 
To  me  it  must  be  a  source  of  unceasing 
regret  that  they  have  died  so  suddenly,  so 
prematurely  —  and  under  circumstances 
which  prevent  a  due  and  fair  consideration 
of  their  character  and  their  merit.  In 
looking  at  this  question,  it  is  of  importance 
to  call  to  mind  how  often  Parliament  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  giving  an  opinion 
upon  that  policy  and  those  events  which 
the  two  hon.  Gentlemen  attack  so  bitterly 
—and  how  often  Parliament  has  either 
pronounced  favourably,  or  has  refrained 
from  any  condemnation.  The  proclamation 
of  Lord  Auckland,  dated  from  Simla,  Oc- 
tober 1,  1838,  was  known  in  this  country 
before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1839,  and  a  paragraph  was  inserted 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  stating 
that  a  British  army  would  be  employed  in 
active  operations  to  the  westward  of  the 
Indus.  What  then  occurred  ?  Was  there 
any  hostile  proceeding  in  either  House  of 
Parliament  r  One  of  the  hon.  Members 
was  then  in  Parliament,  and  that  was  the 
case  also  with  a  great  number  of  the  lead- 
ing Members  I  have  now  the  honour  of 
seeing  before  me.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton on  that  occasion  said,  be  should  wish 
to  see  the  papers  relating  to  the  subject, 
and  should  give  no  opinion  till  they  were 
produced.  A  noble  Friend  of  mine  (Lord 
Brougham)  was  rather  facetious,  but  there 
was  not  an  attempt  at  hostility  in  the 
speech  of  that  or  of  any  noble  Lord.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  now  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  made  use  of  expressions  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  guarded,  or 
more  worthy  the  great  position  he  then 
held,  and  now  holds.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet said, — 

'*  I  only  trust  that  such  inforination  may  be 
afforded  by  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  as  will 
produce  satisfaction  on  the  public  mind  in 
this  country.  I  will  not  now  state  niy  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  Gro- 
vernor-general  of  India  or  by  her  Majesty's 
Gofernment.    I  will  not  utter  one  word   at 

? resent  in  condemnation  of  that  course ;  but 
must  say,  I  view  this  proceeding  with  the 
deepest  anxiety." 

But  if  the  course  thus  pursued  was  so 
pernicious  as  it  had  been  described  by  the 
two  hon.  Gentlemen*  was  it  not  surprising 
that  no  condemnation  of  it  should  have 
been  pronounced  in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment^ oFi  I  would  venture  to  wy,  in  the 


country?  Shortly  after  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1839,  I 
took  occasion  to  state,  in  presenting  certain 
papers  to  the  House,  that  measures  were 
m  progress  for  augmenting  the  Indian 
army — here  was  an  opportunity  for  cen- 
sure— here  was  the  time  for  saying,  "  you 
shall  not  augment  your  army — we  disap- 
prove of  your  policy— we  detest  your  war 
— it  is  unjust — it  is  dangerous — we  will 
give  you  no  troops,  no  aid  for  an  enterprise, 
so  mad  and  so  wicked.*'— But  no,  not  a 
word  of  objection,  either  then,  or  when  I 
presented  the  other  five  of  the  six  sets  of 
Indian  papers.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
now  the  Home  Secretary,  did  indeed  give 
notice  of  a  motion  on  the  subject,  which 
was  fixed  for  the  2nd  of  April,  but  was 
postponed  until  after  Easter,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  was  then  abandoned  alto- 
gether, without  any  reason  assigned.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  said  the  other  day,  that 
his  reason  was,  that  it  appeared  certain 
treaties  had  been  enterea  into  by  the 
Indian  Government,  which  might  hamper 
the  discussion  of  the  question.-^Be  it  so : 
I  think  he  exercised  a  sound  discretion  in 
not  bringing  forward  his  threatened  motion 
-«but  at  any  rate,  the  impression  produced, 
I  believe,  generally,  but  most  certainly  in 
the  mind  of  Lord  Auckland^  was,  that  the 
papers  produced  had  made  out  such  a  case 
for  the  Indian  government,  and  had  been 
so  far  satisfactory,  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  indispensable 
necessity  that  Parliament  should  discuss 
the  subject.  In  the  Queen's  Speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  Session  of  1840,  the 
attention  of  Parliament  was  directly  called 
to  the  question,  by  an  allusion  to  the  vic- 
torious campaign  which  had  just  concluded 
by  the  capture  of  Ghuznee,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  Caubool.  The  subject  was  scarcely 
noticed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  except 
by  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  address, 
and  in  the  Lords  it  was  hardly  re* 
marked  upon,  except  by  Lord  Brougham^ 
who,  however,  confined  himself  to  say- 
ing he  would  wait  for  events.  Not 
one  single  word  of  condemnation  was 
heard  in  either  House  of  Parliament  on 
that  occasion,  no,  nor  on  the  opportunity 
which  occurred  immediately  afterwards, 
when  I  moved  the  thanks  of  the  House  to 
the  Governor-general  and  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  and  the  officers  and  troops  em- 
ployed on  the  expedition.  This  vote  of 
thanks  was  seconded  by  the  right  hoo. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  Robert  Peel),  and 
though  it  18  quite  true  that  he  guaided 
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bimielf  from  giving  any  approval  of  the 
policy,  yet  it  b  equally  true,  tbat  neither 
ne,  nor  any  one  else,  in  either  House  of 
Parliament,  uttered  one  word  against  tt, 
which,  if  tliey  were  against  it,  I  contend  it 
was  their  bounden  duty  to  have  done. 
Again,  not  long  after  this,  came  the  motion 
of  Sir  John  Yarde  Bnller,  declaring  a  want 
of  confidence  in  Ministers,  and  even  then 
one  only  condemnatory  sentence  was 
faaxarded  by  our  accusers  in  regard  to  the 
Affghan  war.  Lord  Stanley  did  certainly 
condemn  It,  but,  I  recollect  well,  that  he 
did  so  in  consequence  of  a  taunt  from  Sir 
George  Grey,  tbat  no  one  had  dared  to 
uaairns  in  that  respect.  The  invitation 
was  too  strong  to  be  refused  by  the  noble 
Lord,and  accordinglybe  did  add  that  ofiencc 
to  the  catalogue  of  our  other  sins,  but  not  a 
word  dropt  from  any  other  of  our  anta- 
gonists, by  which  we  could  collect  that 
public  opinion  had  declared  against  that 
portion  of  our  policy.  I  say  our  policy. 
—I  believe  it  was  on  that  occasion  a  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Claude  Hamilton),  denied  that 
we  had  any  right  to  claim  a  share  of  the 
pnuse  due  to  the  proceedings  in  Afighaii- 
istan.  Sir,  we  did  not  claim  a  share  of  the 
praise  then,  but  we  will  not  shrink  from 
partaking  the  blame  now,  with  the  laige 
Governor-general.  For  1  repeat,  the  policy 
was  ouiB  no  less  than  it  was  his.  The  de- 
spatch which  I  wrote  in  the  name  of  the 
secret  committee,  with  consent  of 
Cabinet,  addressed  to  Lord  Auckland,  at 
the  end  of  October,  1838,  instructed  liis 
Loidsbip  in  Council  to  pursue  very  nearly 
the  same  course,  which  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared he  had  adopted  without  koowiiig 
our  opinions.  His  letters  to  the  8ei:rct 
committee,  conveying  to  us  bis  declarstii 
of  October  1st,  1838,  ftnm  Simla,  crossed 
our  letter  on  the  way,  and  this  fact  of 
similarity  of  opinion  between  two  partii 
ooasidering  the  same  subject  from  the  same 
documents,  but  separated  many  thousand 
miles  from  each  other,  will,  I  think,  proti  ' 
that  opinion  from  thecfaBracterof  wildm 
and  extravagance  which  has  been  attached 
to  it  by  the  Gentlemen  o|ipo«ite.  Lord 
Auckland  and  the  Cabinet  came,  without 
previous  concert,  to  the  same  conclusion, 
that  a  movement  across  the  Indus  was  in- 
dispensable for  the  verr  saftty  of  oui 
Eastern  Empire— and  what  we  thought 
then  we  think  now.  At  the  opening  of 
the  Session  of  1841,  not  one  word  was  said 
against  an  Affghan  policy,  although  the 
mover    and    aeconder      *    "  "" 


ject  in  terms  of  praise.  On  the  granting 
of  Lord  Keane's  pension,  a  remarkable 
debate  took  place.  Was  any  opinion 
against  the  policy  of  the  Affghan  expedi- 
tion expressed  on  that  occasion  ?  Just  the 
contrary.  In  February,  1841,  the  subject 
i>f  Lord  Keane's  annuity  came  twice  under 
[he  consideration  of  the  House  ;  and  on  the 
36th  of  that  month  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposite  (Sir  R.  Peel )  paid  a  merited  com- 
pliment to  the  noble  Lord.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  said, — 

"  In  viewing  the  serrices  of  Loid  Keane, 
they  ought  not  to  consider  merely  the  taking 
of  a  particuUr  fortress,  but  to  beat  in  mind 
aUo  ihe  imporiant  congequeoces  which  at- 
lached  to  and  followed  hii  success.  ■  •  • 
himself,  had  Lord  Keane  performed  no 
other  services  than  those  he  performed  in 
India,  be  should  hare  been  prepared  to  agree 
to  this  renard." 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  Ihe  right 
hon.  Gentleman  manfully  came  forward 
to  speak  of  (hose  services.  He  would  not 
misrepiesent  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  by 
saying  that  he  stated  any  thing  with  re- 
spect to  the  pohcy  of  the  war ;  bat  be  did 
talk,  and  justly,  of  the  great  consequence! 
and  important  results  of  this  campaign; 
aod  he  did  not  hint — for  how  could  he  !— 
at  the  possibility  of  disaster.  No  sus- 
picion of  such  a  nature  appeared  to  have 
entered  his  mind;  but  a  pleasing  struggle 
afterwards  took  place  as  to  who  should 
pay  the  money.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man thought  the  East  India  Company 
ought  to  contend  for  the  honourof  paying 
one-half;  and,  then,  what  did  the  hon. 
Member  for  Beverley  observe  ?— 

"  Was  there  any  man  in  this  House,"  said 
that  boo.  Member,  "  who  would  say  ihat  the 
capture  of  Ghuznee  and  the  campaign  of  Aff- 
ghanislan  were  purely  Indian?  Whatl  had 
they  no  reference  to,  and  no  bearing  upon, 
European  policy?  Had  they  not  been  noto- 
liouely  mixed  op  with  our  Persian  retaiiooi, 
and  our  apprehensions  of  Russian  intrigue  and 
aggression  r  With  these  considerations  pre* 
sent  (o  his  mind,  be  contended  that  instead  of 
the  East  India  Company  being  called  upon  to 
pay  this  pension,  they  might  fairly  call  upon 
this  House  to  defray  half  the  expenses  of  the 
campaign  in  Afighanutan." 

Here  the  challenge  was  thrown  down, 
not  by  me,  (I  was  at  that  time  a  Hinii- 
ter),  but  by  an  hon.  East  India  director, 
who  ^ve  his  opinion  as  to  the  campaign, 
in  so  far  as  it  affected  our  Persian  and 
Russian  relations;  and  no  mantb^OLV^ 
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nnjatt,  dangerous,  and  impolitic,  and  that 
it  might  be  raioout  to  oar  Indian  posses- 
siont.  No  man  said  this,  because,  as  I 
will  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  no  man 
believed  it.  No  man,  when  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Beverley  (Mr.  Hogg)  made  that 
speech,  could  conceive  in  his  own  mind, 
however  prophetic  it  might  be,  the  proba- 
bility, not  to  sav  the  possibility,  of  those 
reverses  which  have  since  taken  place.  It 
was  also  a  very  reomrkable  circumstance 
that  this  approving  opinion,  that  these  ob- 
servations, which  were  far  from  implying 
anything  like  condemnation,  fell  from  an 
hon.  Gentleman  whose  authority  upon 
this  subject  vrat  the  less  equivocal,  because 
he  happens  to  be  the  very  gentleman  who, 
when  ihe  Chinese  expedition  was  attempt- 
ed to  be  censured  by  the  right  hon.  Baro« 
net  (Sir  J.  Graham),  seconded  the  motion. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hogg)  did  think 
that  the  Chinese  expedition  called  for  a 
condemnatory  opinion  from  Parliament: 
he  did  think,  although  that  work  was 
begun,  it  was  one  with  which  Parliament 
ought  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  stop- 
ping ;  and  in  a  speech  of  great  ability  and 
detail,  he  seconded  the  motion  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham). 
What,  then,  was  I  to  infer  from  the  course 
taken  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  with  refe- 
rence to  these  two  expeditions  ?  1  was 
bound  to  conclude  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man looked  at  them  with  dififerent  eyes. 
Against  one  the  hon.  Gentleman  uttered 
not  one  word  of  condemnation,  while  in 
respect  to  the  other  he  proposed  a  vote  of 
censure  against  the  Government.  But 
there  was  another  more  appropriate  occa- 
sion for  attacking  our  Affghan  policy 
daring  the  last  year.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet made  his  **  want  of  confidence" 
motion,  and  gained  that  victory  which 
dissolved  the  Parliament  and  overturned 
the  Government.  But  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  neither  he  nor  any  one  of  his 
friends  made  our  Affghan  war  an  article 
of  an  impeachment,  although  Lord  John 
Russell  did  allude  to  our  successes  in  that 
part  of  the  world  as  a  matter  for  just  ex- 
nltation.  I  have  done  with  Parliament ; 
but  now  let  me  read  the  testimony  of  a 
body  of  men,  who  are  entitled  to  be  lis- 
tened to  on  this  occasion,  as  in  old  times 
they  were  much  listened  to-^I  allude  to 
the  Conrts  of  Directois  and  Proprietors  of 
tbe  East  India  Company.  The  Court  of 
Directors,  on  December  the  lltb,  1839, 
nd  iIm  Ckmrt  of  Proprielors»  on  Decern* 


ber  the  18th,  1839,  resolved  as  follows, 
nemine  contrcuUcente  : — 

**  Resolved,  nemine  contradieenie,  tliat  this 
Court,  taking  into  consideration  the  despatches 
relative  to  the  late  brilliant  successes  in  the 
expedition  to  Afghanistan,  the  thanks  of  this 
Court  be  given  to  the  right  hoo.  Lord  Auclaod, 
Goveroor-general,  for  the  sagacity  and  prompt- 
itude with  which  he  planoed  that  expedition, 
and  for  the  zeal  and  vigour  which  he  displayed 
in  preparing  the  troops  to  take  the  field,  to 
which  may  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  rapid  and  signal  triumphs  with  which  the 
British  arms  have  t>een  crowned  by  the  result 
of  the  military  operations  in  Affgbaoistan.'* 

Where,  then,  is  this  schoolboy  at  Sand- 
hurst who  could  point  out  the  faults  of 
this  expedition  ?  The  Court  of  Directors 
were  men  who  knew  something  of  the 
mode  in  which  an  army  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  field  and  an  expedition  con- 
ducted ;  and  such  a  document  as  I  have 
read  in  praise  of  Lord  Auckland's  saga- 
city, both  politically  and  militarily,  would 
not  have  been  agreed  to  nemine  contra^ 
dicente  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  if  there 
were  any  reality  in  the  discovery  which 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  have  made 
this  evening,  viz.  that  the  expedition  was 
prepared  in  such  a  manner  that  even  a 
cadet  at  Sandhurst  would  have  been 
ashamed  of  it  This  is  sagesse  aprhs  coup ; 
it  is  wisdom  come  a  little  too  late,  and  the 
hon.  Gentleman  ought  to  have  been  more 
cautious  in  the  application  of  such  lan- 
guage, not  only  to  principles  but  to  per- 
sons, not  only  to  deeds  but  to  the  men 
who  had  been  concerned  in  them.  Now 
let  me  ask  what  has  occasioned  this  change 
of  opinion  in  this  House  and  in  the  coun- 
try, supposing  that  a  change  has  taken 
place  ?  But  I  trust  no  change  has  taken 
place  among  the  great  majority  of  persons 
either  in  this  House  or  the  country;  for  I 
must  be  permitted  to  say  that  if  the  policy 
was  questionable,  the  success  which  oc- 
curred did  not  alter  the  nature  of  that 
policy.  If  it  was  wrong  to  naove  a  large 
body  of  troops  into  Affghanistan  (not  leav- 
ing naked,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site has,  in  ignorance  of  tlie  fact,  stated, 
other  parts  of  India  which  ought  to  have 
been  in  astateof  defence, for  reinforcements 
were  sent  to  every  part  of  the  frontier 
where  they  were  required),  if  there  was 
anything  wrong  in  this  proceeding,  it  was 
not  made  better  by  the  successes  of  the 
campaign,  by  the  fail  of  Gbuznee  and  the 
caplaie  of  Cabul ;  and  it  was  tlie  duty  of 
Ibose  who  looked  far  forward  to  kare 
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wirned  the  country  against  the  conte- 
qoences  of  this  expedition.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  I  was  excited  by  the 
brilliancy  of  the  successes  which  bad  taken 
place.  That  is  not  the  fact — the  hon. 
Gentleman  has  never  been  accurate  in  one 
of  his  statements.  1  stated  the  circum- 
stances  calmly  to  the  House,  and  no  one 
stood  forward  to  warn  the  House  of  dis- 
astrous consequences.  If  I  was  excited— 
if  I  showed  any  intemperate  joy  on  that 
occasion,  why  did  not  the  hon.  Gentleman 
notice  it  at  the  time  ?  why  keep  his  cen- 
sure back  for  two  years  and  more?  I 
confess  a  great  disaster  has  occurred,  and 
I  need  not  say  how  deeply  I  deplore  it— 
but  it  is  a  military  defeat— nothing  more. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  policy  of  the 
proceeding,  unless  it  can  be  proved  to  be 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  our  position 
in  Afghanistan,  which  I  am  sure  it  can* 
oot  be  proved.  I  deny  the  inference 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  seems  to  have 
drawn  that  the  disaster  is  not  recoverable, 
and  that  it  will  shake  our  Indian  empire 
to  its  foundation.  I  deny  most  positively 
that  any  such  result  or  anything  like  the 
shadow  of  such  dire  events  is  likely  to 
come  over  us;  and  whilst  I  am  now  ad- 
dressing you,  I  indnlge  strong  hopes  that 
the  calamity  is  in  great  part  repaired. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  has  very 
justly  remarked  that  this  is  not  the  first 
great  disaster  recorded  in  Indian  history, 
and  be  has  alluded  to  Colonel  Monson's 
ralreat, — a  reverse  which,  at  the  time,  was 
ihooght  of  a  most  serious  nature,  and 
filled  the  minds  of  men  with  consternation. 
But  what  was  the  language  of  Lord  Wel- 
lesley  when  he  wrote  to  Lord  T^ke  on  the 
subject?  Did  he  make  use  of  the  lan- 
guage of  despair,  or  of  obloquy  against 
the  parlies  concerned  in  that  affair?  No ! 
He  scud :  — 

^Grievous  and  disastrous  as  the  events  are, 
tbe  extent  of  the  calamity  does  not  exceed  my 
expectation.  From  the  first  hour  of  Colonel 
Monson's  retreat  I  have  always  augured  the 
rain  of  that  detachment.  I  fear  my  poor 
friend  Monson  is  Eone.  Whatever  may  be  his 
fate,  or  whatever  the  result  of  his  misfortune 
to  my  own  fame,  I  will  endeavour  to  shield 
his  character  from  obloquy ;  nor  will  I  attempt 
the  mean  purpose  of  sacrificing  his  reputation 
to  save  mine.  His  former  services  and  his 
seal  entitle  him  to  indulgence,  and,  however  I 
may  lament  or  suffer  from  his  errors,  I  will  not 
reproach  bis  memory  if  he  be  lost,  nor  his 
character  if  he  survive.  I  admit  no  doubt  in 
my  flrindi  of  your  complete  and  early  triumph ; 
fent  it  is  neoessary  on  all  great  occasions  to 


look  to  the  utmost  possible,  or  rather  imafia- 
able  degree  of  misfortune  distinctly  in  front.'* 

The  hon.  Gentleman  has  alluded  to  an- 
other defeat,  of  which  he  might  have 
talked  in  more  pointed  terms,  namely,  our 
successive  failures  before  Bhurtpore.  Lord 
Lake  failed  three  times  before  Bhurtpore, 
and  General  Monson  once.  There  fell  in 
the  attacks,  one  lieut.-colonel,  two  majors, 
twenty  captains,  one  captain-lieutenant, 
forty-five  lieutenants,  one  adjutant,  one 
cornet,  two  ensigns,  and  2,205  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates.  Lord 
Lake,  in  answer  to  a  communication  from 
Lord  Wellesley,  informing  biro  that  a 
peerage  bad  been  conferred  on  him,  said 
that  those  disasters  had  taken  off  much  of 
the  pleasure  of  his  newly  obtained  honours. 
There  was  then  in  India  one  of  the  great 
est  men,  perhaps,  that  countryhas  everpro-> 
duced ;  and  with  respect  to  these  defeats 
before  Bhurtpore  he  wrote  as  follows  ^— 

**  I  admire  the  gallantry  and  perseverance 
witli  which  both  the  Europeans  and  Bengal 
army  have  so  often  retornea  to  the  assault  of 
Bhurtpore;  even  if  the  report  of  the  Euro- 
peans  being  dispirited  is  well  fonoded«  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  troops  in  Europe  would  have  pre- 
served their  spirit,  under  so  many  discouraging 
repulses  as  they  have  sustained.  Their  de- 
spondency will  soon  vanish.  I  hope  that  the 
general  will  persevere  in  the  siege  and  if  he  is 
deficient  in  military  stores,  eonvert  it  into  a 
blockade  until  he  gets  a  supply.  I  see  nothing 
gloomy  in  your  situation,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
everything  that  ought  to  inspire  hope  and 
confidence.  The  repulses  at  Bhurtpore  ffive 
me  a  higher  opinion  of  the  Bengal  army  than 
all  their  victories.  We  cannot  expect  that  we 
are  to  carry  on  war  without  meeting  with  any 
disaster,  and  that  it  should  be  quite  a  holiday 
work  in  which  everything  is  to  go  on  as  we 
wish." 

The  writer  of  this  letter  was  bo  less  a 
person  than  Sir  Thomas  Monro;  and  I 
may  add  that  when  at  last  Bhurtpore  was 
subdued,  many  years  afterwards,  20,000 
men,  and  more  than  100  pieces  of  can- 
non were  employed  against  it,  but  it 
did  fall,  and  it  is  now  only  a  name  in  tbe 
map  of  India,  Then  what  was  tbe  case 
with  respect  to  the  Burmese  war.  Was 
that  attended  with  uniform  success  ?  Did 
no  loss,  no  great  loss  of  men,  and  of 
treasure,  occur  during  the  two  years  of 
that  struggle  ?  Why  both  the  war,  and 
the  peace  that  followed  it,  were  much 
complained  of  at  the  time,  and  left  a  debt 
of  13,000,000^  to  the  Indiau  ^|M«Damft9^. 
Lei  us  ad^eil,  toi  %  xanrnKoX^  Va  "^i^ 
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Nepal  war.  It  lasted  nearly  two  years, 
b^inning  in  August  1814,  and  ending  in 
March  1816.  The  death  of  the  gallant 
Gillespie,  the  untimely  prudence  of  Gene- 
ral Martindale,  the  mistakes  of  General 
Wood,  the  misconduct  of  General  Mar- 
ley,  the  latter  of  whom  was  censured  in 
general  orders  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  are  matters  now  recorded  in  the 
common  text  book  of  Indian  history. 
There  was  a  complete  failure  in  the  first 
campaign — and  it  was  not  until  the  close 
of  the  second  year  that  peace  was  ob- 
tained—and a  more  unsatisfactory  work 
than  that  peace  is  bard  to  be  conceived. 
The  time,  as  it  appears  to  me,  must  come, 
when  we  shall  have  to  complete  that  un- 
finished task,  with  perils  and  at  an  ex- 
Coce  much  greater  than  would  have 
en  incurred,  had  we  accomplished  our 
whole  design  by  a  continuance  of  the 
contest,  and  driven  back  the  Goorkhas 
to  their  native  mountains.  And  now.  Sir, 
having  dwelt  upon  topics,  either  intro- 
duced by  the  two  Gentlemen  opposite,  or 
incidental  to  the  discussion,  I  would  wish 
to  come  to  the  main  point  in  question — I 
mean  the  policy  of  the  expedition  into 
Afighanistan.  That  policy  has  been  ar- 
raigned by  the  two  hon.  Gentlemen,  as  it 
has  been  arraigned  in  other  quarters,  with 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  full  and  com- 
prehensive view  which  ought  to  be  taken 
of  all  the  facts  on  which  the  Government 
of  India  and  the  Cabinet  at  home  were 
called  upon  to  decide.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
men have  picked  out  a  bit  here,  and  a  bit 
there,  from  documents  to  which  they  are 
pleated  to  attach  credit — but  let  these 
documeots  be  ever  so  authentic,  I  say, 
that  is  not  the  way  to  judge  of  any  great 
political  movement.  The  way  is  to  regard 
the  question  in  all  its  bearings,  with  a 
view  to  all  the  facts  which  are  positively 
known,  and  all  the  consequences  which 
may  fairly  be  counted  upon.  For  my 
own  part,  I  repeat,  that  I  consider  the 
papera  laid  before  Parliament  in  1839, 
do  afford  a  full  and  fair  view  of,  and  a 
complete  justification  for,  the  expedition 
to  the  westward  of  the  Indus.  I  say.  Sir, 
that  the  letters  of  Lord  Auckland  to  the 
lecret  committee,  dated  from  Simla,  on 
the  22nd  of  May,  1838,  and  on  the  13th 
of  August  of  that  year,  with  their  inclo« 
iures,  and  his  declaration  of  the  1st  of 
October,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other 
docameota  presented  to  Parliament,  af- 
foid  ft  fall  expofitioo  of  Lord  Auck* 


land's  policy,  and  account  satisfactorily 
for  his  undertaking  this  enterprise.  The 
real  question  which  Lord  Auckland  and 
the  Cabinet  at  home  had  to  consider, 
was,  whether  the  intermediate  country  be- 
tween the  confines  of  Persia  and  the  In- 
dus, or  rather  our  own  frontier  on  the 
Sutledge,  was  to  be  in  possession  of  e 
friendly  power,  or  one  manifestly  hos- 
tile, that  was  the  real  question.  If 
this  region,  far  more  important  by  its 
position  than  its  resources,  could  have 
been  in  hands  perfectly  neutral,  then,  in- 
deed, no  man  could  have  thought  of  occu- 
pying territories  so  far  from  our  frontiers, 
and  the  heart  of  our  own  empire.  But 
political  events  of  recent  occurrence,  had 
decided,  that  the  neutrality  of  these  coun- 
tries was  out  of  the  question.  It  was 
manifest,  that  Afighanistan  must  inevita- 
bly be  in  possession  of  a  power,  either 
friendly  to  us,  and  prepared  to  act  with 
us,  or  the  instruments  of  mischief  and 
alarm  to  our  Indian  empire.  With  that 
alternative  presented  to  the  Governor- 
general  and  to  the  British  Cabinet,  I  saw 
no  choice  left  for  Lord  Auckland — no 
choice  left  for  us.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
asked,  whether  Lord  Auckland  had  under- 
taken the  war  after  full  consideration,  and 
on  just  grounds — I  answer,  after  the  fullest 
consideration ;  as  for  the  justice  of  the 
grounds,  I  say,  yes,  also;  but  that,  of 
course,  is  the  matter  at  issue  between  us, 
and  on  which  the  House  and  the  country 
will  have  to  decide.  The  hon  Gentleman 
has  asked,  whether  proper  authorities  were 
consulted,  I  beg  to  answer  that  question 
in  the  afiirmative,  proper  authorities  were 
consulted.  With  regard  to  Sir  Henry 
Fane,  the  then  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  has  read  part  ol  the  docu* 
ment.  [Mr.  H.  J.  Baillie  had  read  no 
document  on  the  point.]  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, however,  said  he  had  reason  to 
believe,  that  Sir  Henry  Fane  had  recorded 
an  opinion  decidedly  adverse  to  the  Aff- 
ghan  expedition.  This  might  have  been 
so :  indeed  1  have  heard  it  was  so ;  but 
supposing  it  to  have  been  the  case,  the 
question  being  one  of  state  policy,  it  did 
not  follow,  that  one  authority  alone  was 
to  be  consulted  or  followed.  The  truth, 
however,  is,  that  the  retirement  of  Sir 
Henry  Fane  from  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Indus,  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the 
facts,  with  any  disapprobation  of  the  po- 
licy of  the  war.   What  I  understand  to  be 
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the  cause  of  hit  retirement  was  this,  that 
after  the  news  of  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Herat,  the  iDtended  army  was  so  reduced 
ID  number,  and  the  importance  of  the 
undertaking  apparently  so  diminished, 
that  the  command  was  no  longer  consi- 
dered adequate  for  a  general  of  his  rank 
and  character.  [It  was  so  stated  in  general 
orders,  dated  Camp  Ferozpore,  30th  No- 
vember, 1838,  and  Lord  Auckland  added, 
'*  The  Governor-general  has  on  this  occa- 
sion to  record  his  grateful  sense  of  the 
readiness  with  which  his  excellency  has 
been,  as  he  is  yet,  prepared,  to  postpone 
all  personal  consideration  to  the  service  of 
his  country."]]  All  the  information  I  re- 
collect to  have  had  on  the  subject  is  to 
that  effect;  as  to  any  recorded  opinion 
given  officially  against  the  expedition  it- 
self, I  think  I  may  safely  say  I  never  saw 
it.  So  much  for  Sir  Henry  Fane's  retire- 
ment from  the  command  of  the  army  of 
the  Indus.  [A  Member:  He  was  in  ill 
health.]  Yes,  he  was  in  ill  health,  and  it 
may  be  remembered,  died  not  very  long 
afterwards.  But,  to  return  to  the  policy 
and  the  causes  of  the  expedition.  Gen- 
tlemen are  aware,  that  in  1835,  a  compli- 
mentary mission  was  sent  by  my  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Palmerston),  on  the  part  of 
his  late  Majesty,  to  congratulate  the  Schah 
of  Persia  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
an  event  which  had  been  mainly  brought 
about  by  the  assistance  of  the  British  en- 
voy, aided,  no  doubt,  by  Russian  influ- 
ence;  Mr.  Ellis  was  charged  with  that 
mission.  The  hon.  Gentleman  is  aware, 
that  that  Gentleman  is  not  connected  po- 
litically, certainly  not  at  the  present  time, 
nor  was  at  that  time,  with  the  late  Go- 
vernment. Shortly  after  Mr.  Ellis's  arrival, 
be  wrote  to  my  noble  Friend  near  me  an 
account  of  an  interview  which  he  had  had 
with  two  of  the  ministers  of  the  Schah  of 
Persia,  in  consequence  of  his  having  been 
instructed  by  my  noble  Friend  to  inform 
those  ministers  and  the  Schah  that  we 
could  not  encourage  the  Schah  in  his  pre- 
tensions to  extend  his  dominions  beyond 
his  own  conflnes ;  that  the  AfTghans  were 
an  independent  state — that  we  were,  to  a 
certain  extent,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman 
very  justly  stated,  the  guarantees  of  their 
independence— and  that  we  could  not  al- 
low, without  a  remonstrance  at  least,  the 
Persian  monarch  to  make  advances  to  the 
eaatward.  At  that  interview,  strange  to 
say,  the  two  ministers  of  Persia  held  lan- 
guage that  I  will  now  read  to  the  House, 


It  was  to  this  effect,  and  will  be  found  ia 
the  papers  presented  to  Parliament— the 
letter  is  dated  the  30th  of  December, 
1835:— 

''The  two  Ministers,  the  one  being  Prime 
Minister  of  Persia,  and  the  other  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  protested  against  consider* 
ing  the  Affghans  as  a  government,  or  a  con- 
solidated state  with  whom  relations  of  peace  or 
equality  were  to  be  maintained ;  they  cfeclared, 
that  a  large  portion  of  Affghanistan  belonged 
to  the  Schah  of  Persia,  and  that  he  was  at  li- 
berty to  decide  how  he  would  deal  with  the 
Affghans,  they  being  his  own  subjects.  Wish* 
ing  to  ascertain  the  exact  pretensions  of  the 
Persian  monarch  in  Afl'ghanistan,  rather  than 
discuss  the  question  of  right,  I  inquired  how 
far  they  considered  the  dominions  of  the  Schah 
to  extend  ;  their  reply  was  to  Ghuznee.  On  a 
former  occasion,  the  Hajee  had  mentioned  the 
occupation  of  Herat  as  a  proximate  enterprise, 
and  that  of  Candahar,  as  one  not  far  distant." 

That  was  given  in  Mr.  Ellis's  letter  of 
the  30th  of  December,  1835,  and  com- 
menting upon  it  in  his  letter  of  February, 
1836,  he  wrote  thus  to  my  noble  Friend:^ 

**  I  feel  quite  assured  that  the  British  Qom 
▼ernment  cannot  permit  the  extension  of  the 
Persian  monarchy  in  the  direction  of  ASm 
ghanistan,  with  a  aue  regard  to  the  tranquillity 
of  India." 

He  had  not  the  same  enlightened  views 
as  the  hon.  Gentleman. 

'*  That  extension  will  at  once  bring  Russian 
influence  to  the  very  threshold  of  our  Empire, 
and  as  Persia  will  not  or  dare  not#  place  herself 
in  a  condition  of  close  alliance  with  Great 
Britain,  our  policy  must  be  to  consider  her  as 
no  longer  an  outwork  for  the  defence  of  India, 
but  as  the  first  parallel  from  which  the  attack 
may  be  commenced  or  threatened.'' 

Could  there  be  a  more  decided  opinion 
than  that  of  the  necessity  of  a  movement 
to  compel  the  Schah  of  Persia  to  under- 
stand that  the  British  Government  would 
not  submit  to  his  movement  eastward  $ 
and  that  they  considered  that  movement 
as  pregnant  with  the  worst  consequences 
to  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of  our  Indian 
Empire?  But  did  we  make  any  move- 
ment until  every  effort  of  the  most  friendly 
kind  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Ministers  from  England  to  the  Court  of 
Persia  to  persuade  her  to  give  up  her  pre* 
tensions,  and  to  convince  her  that  she  had 
mistaken  her  best  interests  in  having  those 
projects  in  view  ?  We  did  not.  I  must 
take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  I  have  not 
invited  this  discussion,  but  as  it  has  been 
embarked  in,  I  am  compelled  to  statA 
what  made  \m^  k^^^^s^Lvix^'^^^ixisisi^ 
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Oovemment  most  Mtioatly  rej^ard  these 
advances  of  Persia  eastward.  It  was  not 
Persia  alone.  No ;  the  hon.  Oentlemao 
is  right  in  that  opinion.  The  unaseisied 
offorts  of  Persia,  perhaps^  might  have  been 
resisted  by  the  unassisted  arms  of  Aff- 
l^banistan.  Bat  Persia  did  not  stand 
alone.  Unfortunately  from  the  first  ele- 
vation of  the  young  Schah  of  Persia,  (hat 
Joung  sovereign  seems  to  have  been  in- 
amed  by  passion  for  conquest,  quite  in- 
compatible, 1  think,  with  his  best  interests, 
and  the  Schah  has  since  discotered  it. 
That  passion  was  inflamed  by  advice  ten^ 
dered  to  him  in  a  l^tal  honr  by  some  to 
whom  he  looked  as  his  best  friends,  be- 
cause they  flattered  his  worst  passions,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  that  advice  came 
from  the  Russian  minister  at  the  court  of 
Persia.  It  came  from  the  representative 
of  that  most  powerful  state,  who  had  hi- 
therto acted  in  the  most  friendly  way  with 
the  British  Min'ster,  but  who  gave  advice 
to  the  Schah  totally  contrary  to  the  ad- 
vice that  was  tendered  by  the  British 
Ministefyand  carried  his  advice  afterwards 
iillo  effect  by  the  intervention  which  I 
mtist  more  particularly  allude  to  hereafter 
— an  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
presentative of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  which  was  totally  incompatible—- 1 
say,  was  totally  incompatible  with  the 
very  safety  of  India.  Count  Simonich 
advised  the  advance  upon  Herat.  Hon. 
Gentleman  are  now  so  familiar  with 
the  importance  of  that  city  and  state, 
from  its  position  in  Central  Asia,  that 
it  IS  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon 
it.  This,  however,  I  must  state,  that  the 
best  authorities  had  laid  it  down  as  an  in- 
disputable fact  that  that  city  and  its  imme- 
diate dependencies  are  the  most  important 
•f  all  the  cities  and  states  of  Central  Asia, 
and  that  the  master  of  Herat  is  in  a  posi- 
tion, both  with  reference  to  Persia  and  to 
the  Aifghan  states,  to  hold  the  balance, 
if  be  has  any  considerable  power,  between 
the  parties  who  might  contend  for  empire 
much  further  and  with  much  greater  proxi- 
mity to  India.  But  Count  Simonich  did 
not  confine  himself  to  giving  advioe.  At 
the  very  time  that  the  English  Minister, 
in  consequence  of  instruction  from  Lord 
Palmeston,  retired,  after  fruitless  endea- 
vours to  prevail  upon  the  Schah  to  relin- 
quish his  pretensions,  Count  Simonich  re- 
mained in  the  neighbourhood,  and  actually, 
it  might  be  said,  superintended  the  siege, 
a»d  an  officer  of  distinclion,  who  had  been 


in  the  Russian  service,  assisted  at  the  siege, 
and  I  think,  I  recollect,  was  killed  there. 
But  it  did  not  stop  there.  The  interven- 
tion of  Russia  did  not  stop  with  the  mere 
appearance  of  the  Russian  amluissador  at 
the  siege  of  Herat.  Forsooth,  a  treaty 
was  entered  into— it  will  be  found  in  the 
papers  before  the  House — by  which,  in  the 
most  summary  way,  the  lawful  sovereign 
of  Herat  (the  real  representative  of  the 
ancient  dynasty)  was  to  be  dethroned,  and 
his  dominions  were  given  to  one  of  the 
princes  of  Candahar,  a  brother  of  Dost 
Mahomed.  By  that  treaty  an  entire 
change  was  to  occur  in  the  whole  of  that 
important  part  of  Central  Asia ;  and  who 
does  the  House  of  Commons  think  was 
the  guarantee  of  that  treaty  ?  No  less  a 
person  than  the  Russian  ambassador,  and 
I  hold  a  proof  of  it  in  my  hand.  Was 
the  Qovernor' general  of  India,  or  the  Mi- 
nister at  home  charged  with  the  Indian 
department,  or  my  noble  Friend,  the  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  or 
the  Cabinet  at  large,  to  permit  such  a  state 
of  things  for  a  moment?  Was  Lord 
Auckland  to  look  on  tamely  when  this 
transaction  was  taking  place,  I  might  say, 
at  the  very  gates  of  India  ?  But  there 
was  a  person  who  has  gained  an  unhappy 
notoriety  by  the  publication  of  these 
papers,  deputed  also,  I  am  sorry  tosay^ 
by  the  Russian  ambassador — a  renegade 
Pole  he  was  said  to  have  been'— a  Captain 
Vicovitch,  whose  exploits,  no  doabtf  boo. 
Members  have  read  of  in  this  history. 
That  individual  was  deputed  by  Count 
Simonich  to  go—* whither?  To  the  es- 
chief  of  Cabul^and  he  went  there  ac- 
cordingly. But,  not  contented  with  that, 
there  was  to  be  another  mission,  a  sort 
of  branch  mission  to  the  Ameers  of 
Soinde,  and  another  to  the  court  of 
Lahore ;  and  was  Lord  Auckland  to 
consider  those  things  as  nothing  but  a 
trumpery  effort  made  by  the  Schah 
of  Persia,  which  the  very  shsdow  of  the 
British  bayonet  from  beyond  the  Sutledge 
would  at  once  put  down  ?  No  1  Lord 
Auckland  considered,  with  the  Cabinet 
at  home,  that  the  time  was  come  for 
resistance.  My  noble  Friend  (Lord  Pal- 
merston)  directed  a  remonstrance  to  be 
made  to  Count  Nesselrode,  and  an  an- 
swer was  given  to  it.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said,  that  my  noble  Friend,  in 
his  reply,  considered  the  answer  satisfac- 
tory; that  was  not  the  word.  My  noble 
Friend  said  he  considered  the  assurances 
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wtre  latiifactory,  and  so  thej  were,  for 
they  were  carried  into  effect.  For  what 
occurred  ?  Count  Simon ich  was  recalled  ; 
and,  moreover,  the  unhappy  man,  Cap- 
tain Vicovitch^  who  was  a  tool  in  these 
intrigues,  was  also  recalled,  and  has  been 
heard  of  no  more.  The  rumour  was, 
that  be  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence ; 
biit  he  has  been  beard  of  no  more.  An 
effect,  however,  a  very  serious  and  dan- 
gerous effect,  had  been  produced  by  these 
intrigues.  It  did  not  signify  to  those 
barbarous  states  whether  or  not  that  am- 
bassador, Count  Simonioh,  or  that  envoy. 
Captain  Vicovitch,  had  exceeded  their 
Oraers,  or  not,  as  Count  Nesselrode  said 
they  had.  What  did  Dost  Mahomed 
know  of  that?  How  could  he  judge? 
There  was  a  letter  said  to  be  from  the 
£mpffror  of  Russia,  accompanied  by  pre- 
sents, by  which,  as  is  well  known,  all 
matters  of  idsportance  are  transacted  in 
those  countries,  in  the  most  friendly  terms, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  received  another 
letter  frotn  Count  Simonich  most  directly 
opening  a  correspondence  with  the  Court 
of  CabuK  What,  then,  was  the  natural 
coDolusion  of  Lord  Auckland  ?  The  na» 
tnral  conclusion  was,  that  the  time  so  often 
foretold  was  at  last  approaching,  and  that 
the  mighty  power  of  the  North  was  now 
at  last  menacing  our  eastern  dominions. 
Sir,  we  were  called  upon  to  act  in  regard 
lo  Russia  as  we  found  her  at  the  time. 
Hon«  Gentlemen  need  not  be  reminded 
10  how  few  years  her  vast  authority  has 
been  pushed  to  the  south-eastward  not  less 
than  400  miles ;  nor  that  she  has  a  sea, 
almost  her  own,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  regions  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking.  Was  it  the  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernor-general of  India  to  treat  that  as 
a  mere  childish  manoeuvre,  that  a  mere 
explanation  was  sufficient?  Was  it  for 
my  noble  Friend,  or  the  Governor-ge* 
tieral,  or  the  Cabinet,  to  treat  them  as 
things  to  be  trifled  with  ?  No.  The  time 
was  come  when  they  were  called  upon 
to  show  the  Shsh  of  Persia  that  the  per- 
formances of  England  were  at  least  as 
valid  as  the  promises  of  Russia.  They 
did  show  that,  and  the  effect  was  seen  at 
once.  Reference  has  been  made  by  the 
bon.  Gentleman  to  Sir  A.  Burnes.  There 
h  no  man  who  ought  to  speak  of  Sir 
A.  Burnes  with  greater  knowledge  of  his 
character  than  myself.  1  had  an  intimate 
eorreapoadence  with  him  through  other 
panlM,Mid  I  consider  hitti  as  an  ornament 


to  British  India,  and  in  many  respects, 
an  irreparable  loss.  But  suppose  he  had 
given  an  opinion  contrary  to  that  upon 
which  Lord  Auckland  afterwards  acted. 
Was  that  a  charge  against  Lord  Aack- 
land  ?  Was  the  Governor-general  to  act 
uniformly  upon  all  that  was  toM  him  by 
one  British  agent  ?  Was  he  not  to  con- 
sider others  too?  And  was  he  not  to 
put  together  what  he  considered,  upon 
the  whole,  to  be  the  best  of  the  opinions 
that  were  given  to  him,  and  to  act  upon 
them  ?  It  has  been  said  that  all  the 
documents  were  not  laid  upon  the  Table, 
and  that  parts  had  been  omitted.  That 
is  true :  but  there  has  been  no  garbling 
of  the  papers*  Various  parts  were  with- 
held, and  very  reasonably  so;  and  if  I 
were  still  the  Minister,  and  those  papers 
were  called  for,  I  should  do  the  like 
again.  To  have  published  all  (hat  Sir  A. 
Burnes  said,  would  have  answered  no  good 
purpose.  The  only  object  required  to  be 
shewn  was,  what  was  the  cause  of  the  war. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Sir  A.  Burnes 
did  not  maintain  opinions  different  from 
Lord  Auckland ;  and,  as  I  stated  the  other 
night,  the  late  Government  published 
three  of  Sir  A.  Bnrnes's  letters,  in  which 
he  gave  a  decided  opinion  in  preference 
of  Dost  Mahomed  against  the  pratensiona 
of  any  other  person ;  we  had  no  objeo* 
tion,  nor  did  we  make  any  attempt  to 
conceal  Sir  A.  Burncs's  opinion.  1  am, 
however,  happy  to  say,  that  the  charge 
of  unfairly  garbling  the  documents  in  oor 
offices,  merely  to  make  out  our  own  case« 
has  been  completely  disposed  of  by  the 
now  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
who,  having  access  to  all  the  papers  in 
question,  has,  with  a  manliness  and  oan* 
dour,  which  might  well  be  counted  upon 
from  him,  declared  the  other  day,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  we  are  not  In  any 
way  liable  to  that  imputatiout  I  proceed 
now,  in  reference  to  the  opinions  of  Sir 
A.  Burnes,  to  remark  that  the  choice  of 
the  chief  with  whom  we  were  to  co-operate 
in  Affghanistan,although  a  matter  of  much 
importance,  was  not  the  most  important 
question  which  Lord  Auckland  was  called 
upon  to  decide.  No,  the  real  question 
was,  whether  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
regions  between  Persia  and  India  was 
such  as  to  require  direct  British  interven- 
tion. Now,  upon  this  point,  hear  the 
opinion  Of  Sir  A.  Burnes.  In  a  letter, 
dated  the  23rd  of  Decatubat ,  \^^1  .Vax  K. 
Btttnea  «t\d ;— 
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"  Havinjt  tbui  laid  before  yom  Lordship  the 
■iroDg  demoDstralioDS  on  the  part  of  Rassia  to 
interest  herself  in  the  affairs  of  this  counliy,  it 
will  not,  I  feel  satislied,  be  preiuiopti 


■late  m;  moat  deliberate 


that  much 
9  Vigorous  proceediagi  than  the  GoTem- 
ment  may  wisli  or  contemplate  are  oeeeisary 
to  couDleract  Russian  or  Persian  intrigues  in 
this  quarter." 

And  on  the  5ih  of  Match,  1838,  in 
a  letter  that  ii  alto  publiahed,  be  snid, 
in  waTnio;  the  Qorernment  of  their  pro- 
ceeding! : — 

"  In  the  beginning  of  these  proceedinga  it 
was  the  expressed  wish  of  his  Lordship,  thai 
the  differences  between  the  Sikhs  and  the  Af- 
ghans should  be  healed  without  an  ostensible 
ioterrention  on  our  part.  I  had  little  hope, 
from  the  excitation  that  reigns  in  this  country, 
that  this  plan  would  be  feasible.  Af^er  nearly 
■ix  months  reiidence  in  this  city  I  ara  con- 
strained to  pronounce  it  perfectly  hopeless," 

If  Lord  Auckland  bad  any  great  re- 
liance on  Sir  A.  Burces,  and  he  had  the 
greatett,  the  extracts  I  have  just  read 
ftom  the  leUera  of  Sir  A.  Burnet,  at  far 
as  his  opinion  was  regarded,  woald  be  a 
complete  juatilication  of  (he  movement. 
I  am  not  treating  of  the  choice  of  a  chief, 
but  of  the  eulerpriae  iUelf.  I  am  now 
going  to  quote  a  letter  which  was  not  in 
the  published  papers,  but  which  was  com- 
pletely confirmatory  of  those  opinions  of 
Sir  A.  Barnes.  It  was  a  letter  sent  to  me 
In  Lord  Auckland  which  Sir  A.  Barnes, 
after  his  retirement  from  Cabul,  wrote  to 
Sir  W.  H'NeghteD.  It  was  in  these 
terms ; — 

"Junes,  1839. 

**  It  it  dear  that  the  British  Government 
caDDOl,  with  any  credit  or  justice  to  itself,per- 
nit  the  present  stale  of  affairs  at  Cabul  lo  con- 
tinue. The  counteraction  applied,  must,  how- 
ever extend  beyond  Dost  Mahomed  Khan, 
and  to  both  Persia  and  Russia.  A  demand  of 
explanation  from  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Peiers- 
borgh  would,  I  conceive,  be  met  by  an  evasive 
answer,  and  gain  for  us  no  end;  besides,  the 
policy  of  Russia  is  now  fairly  daveloped,  and 
requires  no  explanation,  for  it  explains  itself, 
since  that  governinent  is  clearly  resolved  upon 
using  the  influence  she  poisessei  in  Persia 
(which  is  as  great  there  as  what  (he  British 
command  in  India)  to  extend  her  power  east- 
ward. It  had  better,  therefore,  be  assumed 
at  oiKe,  that  such  are  her  plans,  and  remon- 
Mrate  accordingly." 

A  remonitrance  was  made  accordingly, 
u  I  bare  stated,  by  my  noble  Friend, 

"If  we  can  do  but  little  with  Russia,  the 
case  it   widelj  diflerent  with  Penia,    She, 


should  at  ODce  be  warned  off  Affghaiiistati, 
and  our  continuance  of  an  alliance  with  her 
should  depend  upon  her  compliance.  I  be- 
lieve,  that  a  letter  from  the  Governor-general 
of  India  sent  to  the  Schah  of  Persia  at  Herat 
would  gain  our  end," 

And  this  was  alio  tried. 

"  And,  this  effected,  there  is  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  proceedings  of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan, 
or.any  other  of  the  Affgban  chieb.  If  this  ha 
left  undone,  they  will  succumb  to  Persia  and 
Russia,  and  become  the  instruments  for  what- 
ever those  powers  desire.  I,  therefore,  dis- 
linclly  slate,  (hat  the  evil  lies  beyond  AB"- 
ghanistan  itself,  and  must  be  dealt  with 
accordiugly.  If  it  is  the  object  of  Government 
to  destroy  the  power  of  (he  present  chief  of 
Cabul,  it  may  be  effected  by  the  agency  of  his 
brother,  Sultan  Mahomed  Khan,  or  of  Soojab- 
ool-Moolk  ;  but  to  insure  complete  success  to 


tbep! 


),  the  British  Government  n: 


It  not  be  left  to  the 


■cily  it      , 
Sikhs  themselves. 

"Of  Sultan  Mahomed  Khan,  the  first  intlm- 
ment  at  command,  you  will  remember  that  his 
brother.  Dost  Mahomed,  plainly  confessed  hit 
dread  of  him  if  guided  by  Sikh  gold,  and  with 
such  aid  the  ruler  of  Cabul  may  be  readily  de- 
sLroyed ;  but  Sultan  Mahomed  has  not  the 
ability  to  rule  Cabul— he  is  a  very  good  man, 
but  incapable  ofacting  for  himself ;  and,  though 
fit  as  an  instrument  in  getting  rid  of  a  present 
evil,  he  would  still  leave  affairs  as  unsettled  at 
ever  when  fixed  in  Cabul,  and  he  it  conse- 
quently a  very  questionable  agent  to  be  tued 
at  all. 

"As  for  Soojah-ool-Moolk  peisonallj,  the 
British  Government  have  only  to  send  him  to 
Peshawur  with  an  agent  and  two  of  his  own 
re^ments  as  an  honorary  escort,  and  an  avowal 
to  the  Affghans  that  we  have  taken  up  his 
cause,  to  ensure  his  being  fixed  for  ever  on  hit 
throne.  The  present  time  is  perhaps  belter 
than  any  previous  to  it,  for  (ha  Affgbant  as  a 
dete9(  Persia,  and  Dost  Mahomed  hav- 
ing gone  over  (o  the  Court  of  Teheran,  though 
he  believes  it  lo  be  from  dire  necessity,  con- 

rls  many  a  doubting  Affghan  into  an  enemy." 

So  much  for  the  advice  tendered  by  Sir 
Alexander  Burnes  to  Lord  Auckland,  who, 
when  he  transmitted  this  extract  of  hit 
tetter  to  me,  remarked,— 
"  He  is  a  good  witness  on  this  occasion,  for 
I  inclination  is  in  favour,  no(ni(h standing  all 
that  has  passed,  of  Dost  Mahomed." 

I  ask  the  House  could  any  thing  possi- 
bly be  more  fair,  more  candid,  than  Lord 
Auckland's  mode  of  dealing  with  the  au- 
ihoritj  of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  when  he 
sent  me  these  opinions? — and  I  would 
also  ask,  whether  what  1  have  read  it  not 
quite  conclusive  as  to  the  opinions  of  Sir 
Alexander  fiurnei  in  foronr  of  direct  in- 
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terventionj  and  more  than  that,  of  the  fa- 


cility with  which  Schah  Soojah  would  be 


marks : — The  failure  of  Schah  Soojah  is  now 
most  sincerely  lamented.  I  myself  rejoiced 
at  it  at  the  time,  but  the  course  of  etents 


j^placed  00  the  throne  of  Cabool-and  of  l:L:\o;r:::X::^^rs.TZ\ll^^^.. 

hii  permanence    when    seated    thereon?  been  felicitous  to  these  countries.    The  wishes 

There  is  no  mistaking  his  words— two  of  of  all  classes  turn  to  his  restoration." 

oar  reeiments  as  an  honorary  escort,  a  o-   /ii     j   iir  j 

British  agent,  and  an  avowal  to  the  Aff-  «"  Claude  Wade  continues  :- 

ffhans  that  we   bad  taken  up  his  cause,  "  After  the  late  encounter  with  the  Sikhs, 

would  ensure  his  being  fixed  for  ever  on  *e  disputes  of  parUes  ran  so  high,  that  bad 

his  throne-and  this  is  the  authority  which  '»><=  Schah  (Soojah)  appeared  in  the  country, 

uio  HMWUC-— »u«  i-uij.  19    i^  »«     .,,«',  he  might,  I  am  informed,  have  became  master 

Lord  Auckland   is  charged   with  having  ^^  Cabool  and  Candahar  in  two  months  ;  and 

disregarded.     In  fact,  Lord  Auckland  sent  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  is  not  to  be  trusted ;  an 

for  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  to  Simla,  con-  opinion  for  which  I  have  not  only  the  authority 

suited  him — and  afterwards  employed  him  of  Mr.  Massoo,  but  of  his  countrymen  who 

in  carrying  out  some  of  the  most  difficult  ^^^^  him  best." 

and  delicate  preparations  for  the  ensuing  Mr.  Masson  says  : — 

enterprise.    I  now  come  to  another  autho-  «  t       «.       r      t 

•*        u-  L   -^              *i.     u^      n A^^^^  I  racist  confess,  I  am  not  very  sanguine  as 

rity,  which.  It  seems,  the  hon.  Gentleman  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  favourable  result  from  neg^iations 

has  much  relied  upon,  and  which,  to  my  ^jt^  ^^e  Barukzyes,  (that  is  Dost  Mahomed 

infinite  surprise,  he  has  quoted  as  unfa-  and  his  brothers.)    They  are  indeed  their  own 

vourable  to  the  policy  and  plans  of  Lord  enemies  ;  but  their  eternal  and  unholy  dissen- 

Auckland — I   mean    Mr.   Masson.     [Mr.  sions  and  enmities,  have  brought  them  to  be 

BaUlic  had  merely  referred  to  printed  pa-  f.?°sidered  as  pests  to  the  country,  and  the 

pers.]      Exactly    so,   but    in    looking   at  likelihood  is,  that  affairs  w^^ 

W         '  ^  A                 .u«  u-.«    r3<.»*uV»»..  "0*  better.    The   British  Government  could 

the   printed  papers  the  hon.  Gentleman  employ  interference  without  offending  half  a 

has  somehow  or    the    other    overlooked  dozen  individuals.    Schah  Soojah,  under  their 

the   opinion    of  this   very   Mr.  Masson,  auspices,  would  not  even  encounter  opposi- 

as  quoted  by  Captain,  now   Sir  Claude  tion ;  and  the  Ameer  and  his  friends,  if  he 

Wade,  in  a  letter  dated  the  1st  of  Jan-  have  any,  must  yield  to  his  terms,  or  become 

nary,  1838,  from  Loodhiana.     In  this  lei-  Jjgitives.    No  slight  advantage,  were  Schah 

ter,  Sir  Claude  Wade  endeavoured  to  im-  Soojah  at  the  head  of  the  Government  here, 

*                 TjAiij.i.«cut.  would  be,  that  from  his  residence  amongst 

press  upon   Lord  Auckland  that  Schah  Europeans,  he  would  view  their  intercourse  in 

Soojah  ought  to  be  preferred  to  Dosl  Ma-  these  countries  without  jealousy,  which  cannot 

homed,  and  stated  why  he  differed  from  be  expected  from  the  present  rulers,  but  after 

Sir   Alexander    Burnes    on    that    point,  a  long  period,  and  until  better  acquaintance 

Gentlemen  would  do  well  to  peruse  that  may  remove  their  distrust." 

inaportant  document,  the  facts  stated  in  go  says  Mr.  Masson,  as  quoted  by  Sir 

which,    and  the  inferences  drawn  from  Claude  Wade,  who  sums  up  his  advice  by 

them,  are  directly  at  variance  with  every-    \J^^^q  words  : 

tbiDg  said  by  the  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site.    In  one  place,  Sir  Claude  Wade  "  ^  «^^™»^  "?y  ^P»°i°[;?  ^ith  every  defer- 
^  ence  to  the  wisdom  of  his  Lordship  s  deci- 

y*'  sion  ;  but  it  occurs  to  me,  that  less  violence 

**  My  own  sources  of  information   which  would  be  done  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people, 

have  been  repeatedly  authenticated,  both  by  and  to  the  safety  and  well  being  of  our  rela- 

Natives  and  Europeans,   who   have    visited  tions  with  other  powers,  by  facilitating  the 

Cabool,  lead  me  to  believe,    that  the    au-  restoration  of  Schah  Soojah,  than  by  forcing 

thority  of  the  Ameer,  (Dost  Mahomed)  is  by  the  Affghans  to  submit  to  the  sovereignty  of 

no  means  popular  with  his  subjects,  and  many  the  Ameer.*' 

instances  in  confirmation  of  the  fact  might  be  .it                            #««««- 

adduced  from  the  reports  of  Mr.  Masson,  Yet,  with  these  opinions  of  Mr.  Mas- 

eren  when  that  individual  has  been  willing  son's,  with  these  opinions  of  Sir  Claude 

to  render  every  justice  to  Dost  Mahomed  Wade*s,  as  set  forth  in  a  Parliamentary 

Khan's  abilities."  document,  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  had 

Id  another  place  of  the  same  letter,  Sir  ^^®  courage  to  quote  Mr.  Masson,  as  un- 

Claude  Wade  says : favourable  to  Lord  Auckland's  proceed- 

« .^        .           ^       •  J     1.      J      v  *'™g*>  and  has  had  the  still  greater  bold- 

"At  a  subsequent  penod  when  describing  ^z.^    ._  _      ...        .         •     i     ^   .u^  :. . 

the  retreat  of  tfost  l/ahomed  from  his  fruit-  °^"'  ^^  »?y'  *J^V  "  u^  ""  *'°^^^  ""^^^'u^ 

less  enterprize  against  the  Sikhs  in  1835,  and  could  be  found  for  the  course  which  his 

the  discontent  which   then  prevailed  at  Ca-  Lordship  adopted  m  reatOTw\^^^VNafe.^wi- 

bool,  Mr.  Masson  made  the  following  re-  jah  to  ihe  iVnoue  ot  C^Xy^^^    ^w^YVsi^^ 

VOULXIV.    {JSH}  R 
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that  this  letter  of  Sir  Claude  Wsde  wu 
before  Lord  Auckland  when  ba  reBolved 
upon  (he  expedition,  and  that  it  was  one 
or  the  luthotitiea  which  detennioed  his 
course  of  action.  Lord  Auckland  had 
the  opimoDs  of  other  trustworlhy  men, 
auch  an  the  late  Dr.  Lord,  Lieutenant 
Wood,  and  Major  Todd,  which  I  would 
quote,  were  I  not  afraid  of  wearying  the 
House,  all  to  the  laroe  efiect,  "Thej  are 
contained  in  the  letter  from  the  Governor- 
general  to  the  Secr<;t  Committee  of  the 
13th  of  August,  1837.  I  will  now  advert 
to  the  view  taken  by  Lord  Auckland  of 
the  circurostancei  thus  presented  10  his 
notice  hy  his  confidential  ag;entt.  Much 
has  been  said  of  the  precipitancy,  the 
blind  precipitancy  wiih  which  the  late 
OoTcrnor-general  rushed,  br  it  were  head- 
long, into  this  perilous,  this  gigantic  en- 
terprize.  But  the  truth  is,  that  Lord 
Auckland,  maturely  considered  all  the 
perils,  and  the  whole  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking,  and  deliberately  weighing 
the  probable  results  of  it,  entered  upon  it 
with  a  due  sense  of  the  awful  responsibility 
incurred  by  it.  He  took  a  calm  and  caU' 
tious  view  of  erenU  as  they  arose,  and  die 
not  suffer  himself  to  be  frightened  by  the 
first  appearance  of  any  danger,  however 
novel  and  alarming.  Even  the  Ruts 
mission  to  the  AfiTghan  chiefs  did  not, 
the  6rst  instance,  induce  him  to  change 
his  course.  In  his  letter,  of  the  20tb  of 
January,  1B38,  given  in  the  Parliamentary 
papers,  we  6nd  him  saying  of  this  mission, 
"  I  attach  but  little  importance  to  it."  But 
when  the  intrigues  of  the  parties  employed 
began  to  derclope  themselves,  and 
forced  upon  his  attention  by  Sir  Alexandei 
Burnes,  he  was  compelled  to  view  thai 
new  interference  in  a  very  difTarent  light. 
In  his  minute  of  the  I2lh  of  May,  1838, 
inclosed  io  the  letter  of  the  32nd  of  Maj 
to  the  secret  committee,  we  find  him 
writing  thus: — 

"Circumstances  have  occurred  which  ma> 
materially  modify  my  view* ;  the  Ruasiar 
agents  have  now  put  themaelvea  prominently 
forward  in  aid  of  the  designs  of  I'eriia,  and 
we  could  scarcely  with  prudence,  allow  thi) 
new  and  more  formidable  element  of  disordei 
and  intrigue  to  be  eitahlished  without  opposi- 
tion on  our  frontiers.  The  extraordinary  ex- 
cilement  which  has  been  produced  in  the 
public  mind,  as  well  in  the  Punjaub  ai  in 
AfTghanislan,  in  consequence  of  the  approach 
of  the  Persian  power,  is  also  a  signal  to  us  o< 
the  mischief  whicli   might  arise,  were  thai 


^lower  to  acquire  a  settled  authority  or  in* 
duence  over  all  the  Affgban  countries." 

As  the  danger  increased,  and  after  Lard 
Auckland  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  could  only  be  met  by  direct  inter, 
vention,  he  wrote  thus  to  the  secret  com- 
mittee on  the  13th  of  August,  1S38. 

Of  the  justice  of  the  course  about  to  be 
pursued,   there   cannot    exist   a    reasonable 

His  Lordship  did  not  anticipate  that 
any  man,  at  a  future  lime,  woultl  use  the 
language  held  by  the  Gentlemen  opposite 
this  night.  He  little  thought  any  one 
would  be  bold  enough  to  aSirm  the  di- 
rectly contrary  proposition  and  declare 
that  "  of  the  injustice  of  the  proceeding 
there  could  be  no  doubt."  No,  Lord 
Auckland  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  with  the  pressure  of  all  the  circum- 
stances immediately  acting  upon  his  mind, 
with  the  advice  of  every  agent  and  coun- 
cillor within  his  reach,  with  a  full  sense 
of  his  personal  and  official  responsibility. 
Lord  Auckland  1  say,  declared, 

"  Of  the  justice  of  the  course  about  to  be 
pursued,  there  cannot  be  a  reuonable  doubt. 
We  owe  it  to  our  own  safety,  to  auist  the 
lawful  sovereign  of  AtTghaniilan,  in  the  re- 
covery of  his  throne.  The  welfare  of  our  pos- 
sessions in  the  East,  requires  that  we  should 
in  the  present  crisis  of  our  affairs,  have  a  de- 
cidedly firiendly  power  on  our  frontiers,  and 
that  we  should  have  an  ally  who  is  ioterestad 
in  resisting  a(;gression,  and  establishing  tran- 
quillity in  place  of  a  chief  seeking  to  ideiw 
tify  himself  with  llioie  whose  schemes  of 
aggrandi lament  and  conquesi  are  not  to  ba 
disguised." 

What  1  have  read  will  be  found  in  the 
letter  of  Lord  Auckland,  to  the  secret 
committee,  contained  in  the  papers  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  but  I  will  now  take 
the  liberty  of  reading  to  the  House  estractl 
from  two  private  lettera  addressed  by  Lord 
Auckland  to  myself,  which  strongly  con- 
firm all  1  have  said  in  regard  to  hia  opin- 
ions and  feelings  at  this  crisis.  Writing 
tome  from  Simla,  on  the  12th  of  July, 
1838,  he  aays, 

"  I  give  you  the  copy  of  a  letter,  which  has 
just  reached  me  from  Major  Todd.  I  gather 
from  it  that  all  I  am  doing  or  preparing  to  do 
is  well  juslitied  by  the  avowed  policy  of  the 
Persian  Court,  and  by  the  hostile  proceedings 
of  the  Russian  agents— and  you  may  assume 
It  for  next  to  certain  that  I  shall  go  onwards, 
with  many  a  deep  feeling  of  regret,  that  I  am 
not  allowed  to  prosecute  measures  of  peac* 
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Mid  of  peaceAil  improvement;  but  with  a 
perfect  conviction,  that  it  is  only  by  a  bold 
front,  and  by  strong  exertions,  that  the  aggres- 
sions and  dangers  with  which  we  are  threat- 
ened, can  be  warded  off.*' 

Again,  on  the  23rd  of  Augast,  1838, 
Lord  Auckland  thus  addressed  roe, 

''The  siege  of  Herat,  has  much  occupied  the 
minds  of  the  public  in  India,  and  speculations 
upon  the  progress  of  the  kings  of  Iran^and  the 
Rooswalla,  [Persia  and  Russia],  have  given 
life  to  the  news-writers  in  every  court,  and  our 
shrewdest,  and  calmest  observers,  Skinner, 
Cubbon,  and  Sutherland,  in  llansi,  Mysore, 
and  Gwalior,  have  concurred  in  describing 
the  fever  of  restlessness,  as  beyond  every  thing 
vrfaich  for  many  years  they  had  witnessed. 
Prom  the  military  strength  of  the  Persians, 
there  has  been  actually  nothing  to  fear,  but 
religion  and  circumstance,  and  historical  asso- 
ciations, and  the  character  of  ignolum  and 
magmficuiny  which  is  attached  to  the  Russian 
name,  have  been  at  work  on  men's  minds, 
and  it  may  be  a  fatal  mistake  if  the  Persians 
and  Russians  were  allowed  to  plant  their 
standard  or  fix  their  influence  in  advance.'' 

The  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  have 
affected  to  despise  the  influence  of  these 
ramourfl  on  the  native  states — indeed, 
Ihey  have  appeared  to  attach  but  little 
weight  to  the  native  states  themselves.  Sir, 
these  Gentlemen  may  have  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subjects,  but  surely  not 
more  than  Lord  Auckland,  and  not  more 
than  the  distinguished  Indian  servants,  on 
whose  authority  he  relied^  and  who  did 
not  think  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  pay 
atiention  to,  and  to  report  these  rumours 
to  the  head  of  their  government.  1  can- 
not persuade  myself  that  Lord  Auckland 
would  have  acted  in  accordance  either 
with  wisdom  or  duty  if  he  had  followed 
the  course  which  the  Gentlemen  opposite 
would  have  advised — if  he  had  disregarded 
all  these  symptoms  of  feverish  restlessness 
and  despised  them,  to  use  a  familiar 
phrase,  as  mere  matter  of  moonshine, 
incapable  of  affecting  an  empire  fixed,  so 
the  hon.  Gentleman  says,  on  a  foundation 
which  neither  foreign  aggression  nor  do- 
mestic treason  can  endanger  or  destroy. 
If  this  indeed  were  true — if  our  dominion 
in  India  were  past  all  the  perils,  which,  I 
have  always  supposed,  must  more  or  less 
environ  every  great  colony  at  a  vast  dis- 
tance from  the  parent  state — than,  indeed 
the  alarms  of  Lord  Auckland  and  of  his 
advisers,  would  have  been  without  cause 
and  without  excuse.  But  1  believe  every 
man  of  sober  judgment  will  think  Lord 
Aackland   fully  justified   in   taking   the 


ordinary  and  opposite  view.  And  I  hope 
that,  so  far  as  authorities  have  any  weight, 
I  have  toleraby  well  settled  the  question 
of  intervention,  and  have  established  the 
necessity  for  Lord  Auckland  following 
the  advice  given  to  him,  and  **  warning 
Persia  off  Affghanistan,"  and  saying  to 
that  power,  ••  So  far  you  shall  go,  but  no 
farther.**  "  Your  claims  on  Herat—  your 
pretensions  to  Ghuznee — founded  on  the 
old  conquests  of  Nadir  Schah,  cannot, 
will  not,  be  listened  to  for  a  moment." 
Suppose  the  question  of  intervention  to 
be  decided,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  mass  of  authority,  as  well  as  subse- 
quent experience,  justified  the  choice  of 
the  chief  in  whose  name  we  conducted 
our  enterprise.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
mix  up  the  late  misfortunes  with  any  sup- 
posed  defects  in  the  character  of  Schah 
Soojah.  Differences  of  opinion  were  en- 
tertained in  that  respect  by  the  public 
functionaries  more  immediately  attached 
to  his  court ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  should 
say,  from  a  perusal  of  those  documents  to 
which  I  had  access  when  at  the  India 
Board,  that  those  who  had  the  best  op- 
portunities of  observing  that  prince  were 
the  most  inclined  to  view  him  favourably. 
I  have  heard,  since  I  quitted  ofifice,  upon 
something  like  good  authority,  that  at  the 
time  when  Sir  W.  M*Naghten  and  Sir 
A.  Burnes  were  totally  unaware  of  the 
mine  which  was  about  to  explode  beneath 
them,  they  received  a  warning  of  their 
danger,  and  that  warning  came  from  no 
other  person  than  Schah  Soojah  himself. 
1  will  now  notice  one  or  two  topics  touched 
upon  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite — 
one  of  the  charges  brought  against  the 
intervention  was,  that  it  was  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  treaty  of  Teheran.  It  is  quite 
true  that,  by  that  treaty,  we  did  stipulate 
to  take  no  part,  unless  requested  by  both 
states,  in  any  quarrels  which  might  arise 
between  the  Persians  and  the  Affghans. 
But,  then,  that  treaty  always  was  based 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Affghans  were 
an  independent  nation,  and  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone's  treaty  of  1809  dealt  with  them  as 
such.  When,  therefore,  the  present  Schah 
of  Persia  put  forward  pretensions  to  the 
sovereii^nty  of  that  country,  and  engaged 
in  hostilities,  confessedly  to  obtain  that 
sovereignty,  he  struck  at  the  very  root  of 
the  treaty,  and  released  us  from  all  obli- 
gation to  perforin  our  part  of  the  engage- 
ment. Besides,  what  ¥iak%  \Vv^  vi^hi^ 
object  of  out  Ue^v^  v«\\V\^fe\«v^X  'Wv^^x^ir- 
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tection  of  India,  the  assistance  of  Persia 
to  prevent  any  hostile  movement,  through 
Central  Asia^  upon  our  eastern  dominions ; 
this  was  the  object  of  the  treaty  of  Te- 
heran, just  as  it  was  of  the  treaty,  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  with  the  AfF- 
ghans.  But  the  conduct  pursued  by  the 
present  Schah,  menaced  us  with  the  very 
danger  which  the  two  treaties  were  in- 
tended to  avert,  that  is  to  say,  an  aggres- 
sive movement  towards  our  western  fron- 
tiers. It  mattered  not  to  us  whether  the 
danger  arose  from  one  powerful  ally  of 
Persia  or  another;  what  France  was  in 
1809,  Russia  might  be  in  1838;  and  we 
had  a  clear  right  to  interpose,  to  prevent 
the  alarm  and  excitement  which  must 
necessarily  have  been  caused  by  the  near 
approach  of  such  a  power  to  our  frontier, 
even  supposing  there  were  no  fears  of 
their  hostile  project  being  carried  into  full 
effect.  The  hon.  Gentleman  seems  to 
think  it  mighty  ridiculous  to  attempt  to 
avert  an  attack  upon  ourselves  by  carrying 
the  war  to  a  distance,  and  providing  means 
for  assailing  our  antagonist  in  their  own 
quarters.  What  did  Lord  Wellesley  do  in 
1799,  when  Schah  Zemana  contemplated 
an  attack  on  India.  He  sent  an  agent, 
Captain  Malcolm,  to  Persia,  with  instruc- 
tions to  form  a  treaty  with  Persia,  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  the  Aifghans,  and 
thus  diverting  them  from  their  projected 
invasion  of  Hindostan.  Again,  in  1809, 
when  Napoleon  sent  General  Gardanne 
to  Teheran,  with  a  mission  on  a  large 
scale,  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  Schah, 
in  a  combined  attack  upon  India,  the 
British  authorities  of  that  day  imitated  the 
example  of  Lord  Wellesley  though  making 
use  of  different  instruments  to  effect  the 
same  purpose.  Then  it  was  that  Mr.  £U 
phinstone  undertook  his  celebrated  jour- 
ney, to  persuade  the  Affghans,  to  make 
common  cause  with  us  against  Persia  ; 
then  also  a  mission  was  sent  for  the  same 
object  to  the  Ameers  of  Sinde,  and  then 
preparations  were  made  for  despatching  a 
naval  force  to  attack  Bussorah,  just  as 
Lord  Auckland  has  occupied  Karah. 
These  measures  and  the  judicious  diplo- 
macy of  one  of  our  agents  at  Teheran, 
produced  the  desired  effect.  The  French 
mission  was  baffled,  defeated,  and  dis- 
missed, there  was  no  appeal  to  arms  in 
the  case,  but  neither  Lord  Wellesley  nor 
Lord  Minto  waited  quietly  for  their  ene- 
mies, at  home,  but  prepared  a  movement 
aga'toBt   them  in  their    own  dominions. 


Such  was  their  policy,  and  it  succeeded— 
such  was  our  policy  and  it  has  succeeded 
too.  The  hon.  Gentleman  not  only  des- 
pised any  danger,  which  may  arise  from 
native  states,  within  our  own  territories, 
but  has  talked  with  some  contempt  of  our 
neighbours  of  Birmah  and  Nepaul.  This 
is  to  me  quite  a  novel  mode  of  viewing 
and  speaking  of  those  powers.  When  I 
was  at  the  India  Board,  I  found  all  those 
who  knew  anything  of  the  matter,  re- 
garded them  with  much  anxiety,  and  un- 
less I  am  much  mistaken,  those  now  in 
authority  regard  them  in  the  same  light  at 
this  time;  and  I  must  beg  to  tell  the 
Gentlemen  opposite,  that  when  I  men- 
tioned amongst  the  happy  results  of  our 
first  Affghan  campaign,  that  the  Nepaulese 
and  Birmese  had  begun  to  assume  a  less 
hostile  attitude  towards  us,  I  mentioned 
what  was  a  subject  of  just  congratulation, 
nor  did  I  at  all  exaggerate  the  beneficial 
change  produced  throughout  India,  by  our 
first  triumphs  in  Affghanistan.  Sir,  much 
has  been  said  in  Parliament,  and  more 
still  out  of  doors,  as  to  the  dismay  pro- 
duced in  British  India  by  the  late  disas. 
ters;  but  unless  I  am  much  misinformed, 
there  has  been  not  a  little  exaggeration  on 
this  subject.  My  decided  belief  is  that  they 
have  not  produced  so  serious  an  impres- 
sion in  India,  as  they  have  in  England. 
I  have,  this  day,  conversed  with  a  highly 
repectable  person  of  rank  and  influence,  a 
Hindoo  gentleman  of  Calcutta,  who  spoke 
to  me  on  this  point  without  the  slightest  re- 
serve. Of  course  that  gentleman  did  not  un- 
derrate the  losses  we  had  sustained ;  he  de- 
plored as  every  one  must,  the  destruction 
of  human  life  and  the  fall  of  many  valu- 
able men — but  he  treated  as  absurd  the 
idea  that  these  disasters,  great  as  they 
were,  could  produce  any  serious  eflect  on 
the  stability  of  our  Indian  Empire,  and 
was  astonished  to  hear  them  spoken  of,  as 
being  unparalleled  in  their  nature  and 
extent.  For  my  own  part,  so  far  as  I  can 
presume  to  form  a  judgment,  I  have  no 
faith  in  the  gloomy  prophecies  of  the  gen- 
tlemen opposite  ;  so  far  from  being  likely 
to  be  fulfilled,  my  firm  persuasion  is,  that, 
in  all  probability,  they  will  be  speedily 
falsified.  Hopes  have  been  expressed  on 
more  than  one  occasion  in  this  House  and 
elsewhere,  that  the  present  advisers  of  her 
Majesty  will  adopt  a  totally  different  policy 
in  regard  to  Central  Asia,  from  that  pur- 
sued by  Lord  Auckland  and  the  late  Go- 
vernment.    I  need  scarcely  say  that  my 
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hopei p  I  will  add  my  expectations,  take 
an  entirely  different  direction.     Unless 
circumstances  should  change  to  a  degree, 
and  in  a  manner  which  none  of  the  infor- 
mation I  received  at  the  India  Board  will 
permit  me  to  contemplate  as  at  all  pro- 
bable^ I  cannot'but  think  Lord  Auckland's 
policy  will  be,  in  its  main  objects,  followed 
out  by  his  successor.     I  trust,  indeed^  that 
no  Minister  will  be  timid  enough,  or  I 
ought  to  say  bold  enough,  to  depart  alto- 
gether from  the  course  marked  out  by  the 
late  hon.  Governor-General.      I    do  not 
think  that  any  Minister  will  incur  the  re- 
sponsibility of  departing  from  the  prin- 
ciples which  formed   the  basis  of  Lord 
Auckland's  administration.    To  say  that 
some  disasters,  and   those  of    a  serious 
character,  have   happened,  is  saying  no 
more  than  what  might  be  said  of  every 
^eat  war ;  but  such  disasters  do  not  jus- 
tify despondency,  far  less  will  any  wise* 
gorernment  alter  its  course  because  of,  and 
mt  the  time  of  those  sinister  events.     On 
the  contrary,  I  expect  to  find  that  the  im- 
mediate result  will  be  to  stimulate  the  Go- 
veroment  and  the  country  to  renewed  and 
more  strenuous  exertions.     Was  our  policy 
or  our  perseverance  in  the  Spanish  war 
the   least   affected  by    the  retreat  from 
Burgos?     Many  and  many  great  calami- 
ties befel  the  country  in  the  course  of  her 
long  and  sanguinary  struggle  with  France. 
Those  calamities  gave  occasion  and  pre- 
text for  repeated  attacks  on  the  Ministers 
of  the  day— the  failures  were  condemned 
as  proofs  of  the  impolicy  of  the  measures 
-^but  the  Government  did   not  give  way. 
It  yielded  to  no  remonstrance,  no  attacks 
within  or  out  of  Parliament — the  nation 
rose  superior  to  every  disaster — triumphs 
succeeded    to   reverses  — •  and    the   war 
was  brought  to  a  glorious  and  triumphant 
termination.   Let  but  the  present  Govern- 
ment follow  that  example,  and  they  will 
be  crowned,  I  doubt  not,  with  like  suc- 
cess.   Hon.  Members  have  talked  as  if 
nothing  could   hereafter  be  done  to  re- 
establish our  influence  in  Central  Asia,  as 
if   anything    that    has   happened    could 
destroy  or  seriously  impair  the  strength 
and  resources  of  our  Indian  Empire.     It 
is  impossible  to  listen  to  remarks  of  that 
nature,  without  lamenting  the  imperfect 
knowledge    upon   which    they  must    be 
founded.     I   have,  indeed,  witnessed,  in 
debates  on  this  matter,  such  strange  in- 
itanoea^of  ignorance  in  respect  even  to  the 
toknowMi^  limits  of  British  Indiai  that 


I  almost  distrusted  my  own  recollections 
on  the  subject.  For  example,  I  heard 
one  hon.  Member,  in  opposing  the  Minis- 
terial address  of  last  August,  accuse  the 
late  Government  of  having  wished  to  ex- 
tend British  power  beyond  the  natural 
recognised  boundary  of  the  Indus.  As  if 
the  Indus  ever  had  been  the  boundary  of 
British  India  ! !  Those  who  have  looked 
at  the  map  know,  that  between  the  Sut- 
ledge  and  the  Indus  lies  a  territory  that 
even  yet  has  not  come  within  our  control 
— indeed  belonging  to  a  most  important 
state — and  that  whatever  direct  influence 
we  possess  to  the  sonthward  of  the  Pun- 
jaub^  in  Scinde,  has  been  acquired  during 
the  late  war.  Not  very  many  years  ago, 
no  Englishman  dared  show  his  face  at 
Hyderabad  in  Scinde — what  is  the  case 
new  ?  The  Ameers  are  our  friends — our 
tributary  friends — the  country  is  in  our 
military  possession — and  what  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  and  significance,  the 
great  Indus  is  now  navigated  by  British 
steam-boats,  and  carries  our  commerce 
and  our  arms  into  the  heart  of  countries 
where  they  were  before  almost  unknown. 
Now,  perhaps,  we  may  call  the  Indus  the 
natural  boundary  of  British  India,  but  it  is 
the  first  time  we  have  had  a  right  to  do 
so.  One  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  has  said, 
that  our  commerce  with  the  countries  be- 
yond the  Indus  has  been  annihilated  by 
this  war.  He  has  mentioned  the  number 
of  camels  that  have  perished,  and  the 
general  difficulties  of  transit  for  commodi- 
ties caused  by  the  late  disasters.  Who 
denies  it?  who  denies  that  a  country 
which  is  the  seat  of  ,war  does  not  afford 
facilities  for  commercial  intercourse?  1 
admit,  that  since  the  insurrection  of  No- 
vember, 1841,  our  commerce  with  the 
countries  watered  by  the  Indus,  has  re- 
ceived a  great  check,  and  naturally  so, 
but  the  hon.  Gentleman  seems  to  know 
nothing  of  the  fact,  that  a  great  impulse 
was  given  to  that  very  commerce  by  Lord 
Auckland's  Affghan  policy.  Compare  the 
exports  from  British  India  to  the  Indus 
for  the  years  1839-1840,  and  1840-1841, 
and  what  is  the  result  ?  I  will  tell  you. 
The  value  of  those  exports  for  the  first 
period  amounted  to  five  lacs  of  rupees, 
or  about  50,000/.  The  value  of  those 
exports  for  the  last  official  year,  as  reported 
to  me,  privately,  by  Lord  Auckland,  was 
43  lacs,  or  430,000/.,  of  which  300,000/. 
in  value  consisted  of  goods  of  BuvUVlxga^^ 
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a  most  deplorable  accouQt  of  Indian  trade 
and  commerce,  all,  as  he  says,  occasioned 
by  the  AfTghan  war.  He  has  read  a  state- 
ment shewing  that  there  Is  a  failingoffin  the 
import  of  cotton  twist.    That  may  be  so — 
but  I  have  an  abstract  from  the  Commer- 
cial/Annual  of  1841,  published  at  Cal- 
cutta, and  compiled  from  official  sources, 
by  which  it  appears^  that  both  the  exports 
and   imports  at  the  port  of  Calcutta  for 
the  last  official   year  have  considerably 
improved.    The  imports  to  the  amount  of 
801,5002.,  and   the    exports  1,333,000/. 
[Mr.  D'Israeli:    Have  you  any  returns 
from  Bombay  ?**]   No,  I  have  not.    1  have 
told  you   that  my  statement  refers  to  the 
external  commerce  of  Bengal.     But,  to 
return  to  this  part  of  the  charj^e  against 
Lord  Auckland^  to  be  sure  the  war  has 
produced    pernicious    effects — when   has 
any  war  not  done  so  in  regard  to  financial 
resources  ?     It  is  of  the  nature  of  war  to 
cause  exertions  which  inevitably  increase 
expenditure.     But  even  in  this  respect,  I 
think  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  been  mis- 
taken, and   overcharged   the   picture.     I 
have  got  the  official  return  in  my  hand, 
presented  to  Parliameot  during   the  last 
autumn,  and  my  figures  do  not  agree  with 
his — the  hon.  Member    has    stated    the 
charges  of    the    Indian    government    as 
amounting  to  not  less  than  20,000,000/. 
in  the  last  year — by  which  I  suppose,  he 
means   the    last  estimated   year,  and  he 
staled,   that,  during  the  two    preceding 
years,  the  charges  were,  19,000,000/.  and 
18,000,000/.  sterling.     I  repeat  I  find  no 
such  figures  in  this  official  statement — the 
actual  charges  are  given  at  17,357,130/., 
that  is  to  say,  the  chaiges  partly  estimated 
for  the  year  1839-1840.     I  quote  them 
as  I  find  them  in  number  10  of  the  Indian 
accounts.     [Mr.  BaiUiei  My  information 
was  derived  from  private  sources.]     Very 
likely — but  the  hon.  Gentleman  should  be 
told  that  such  sources  are  not  very  safe, 
and  that  a  sketch  estimate  in  Indian  finance, 
must,  of  necessity,  be  a  very  uncertain 
document.      Sir,   the  deficiency   of    the 
Indian   revenue,  to  meet  the  charges  of 
Government,  has  arisen  mainly  from  the 
increased  establishments  and  other  expen- 
ditures inseparable  from  war.   I  find,  that 
the  average  charge  of   the   three  years 
ending  with   1838,    amounted  to  about 
14,631,825/.,    and    that     the    estimated 
charge  for  1839-1840,  is  17,357,130/.  as 
I  have  before  mentioned— making  an  in- 
crease of  2,725|305/.  But  the  falliog  off  io 


the  revenue — 1  mean  the  net  revenue,  as 
given  in  the  Parliamentary  return,  does 
not  on  an  average  of  the  same  three  years 
compared  with  the  estimate  for  1839-1840^ 
amount  to  500,000/.— the  figures  are, 
I  believe — 

Average  net  revenue  for  three  j  £iso\5mQ 

years  ending  1839  >        '      ' 

Estimate  for  years  1839  and  1840  14.746,470 

Shewing  a  falling  off  of ...  •     £468,558 

Now  the  defalcation  in  the  opium  re* 
venue  will  more  than  account  for  this 
difference ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  in 
the  most  important  item  of  all — the  laud 
revenue — there  has  been  no  falling  off; 
on  the  contrary,  the  land  revenue,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate,  is  a  little  higher  ia 
Bengal,  in  Madras,  and  in  Bombay,  than 
it  was  in  1836-37,  and  although  it  is 
a  little  lower  in  the  north-western  pro- 
vinces, which  have  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  distress  of  1837-38,  yet  on  the  whole, 
I  repeat,  an  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  the  Indian  laud  revenue,  and  there  is, 
I  trust,  evc.y  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
continue  to  improve.  It  must  not  be  sup« 
posed  that  the  deficiency  of  the  Indian 
revenue  has  been  caused  by  the  financial 
mismanagement  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment: a  great  and  urgent  call  has  been 
made  upon  the  energies  of  that  Govern- 
ment, and  every  arm  of  our  Eastern  em* 
pire  has  been  strengthened  and  improved. 
During  Lord  Auckland's  administration 
the  army  in  India  was  increased  by  no  less 
than  50,826  men.*  In  the  same  period 
a  most  powerful  steam  flotilla  has  been 
almost  created.  When  I  came  into  office 
in  1835,  there  were  six  sea-vessels  and 
five  river-vessels,  since  that  time  no  leas 
than  thirty-one  vessels  have  been  addedy 
many  of  them  of  the  most  powerful  class ; 
that  is,  fourteen  for  sea-service,  thirteen 
for  river-service,  and  four  both  for  sea  and 
river-service.  These  vessels  have  set  the 
example  of  long  sea  voyages — they  have 
made  the  communications  between  India 
and  England  regular  and  quick— -they 
have  opened  the  Indus  to  British  com- 
merce— they  have  displayed  the  British 
flsg,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  on  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Never  at  any  p«* 
riod  has  our  Eastern  empire  put  forth  her 


*  Natives,  41,952;  Queen's  Troops,  5,000 ; 
Company's  Caropean,  3,570 ;  Comp«nj's  Offi« 
cars,  304 1— Total,  50, 626. 
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energies  with  greater  exertion  and  effect , 
and  I  do  say  now,  that  Lord  Auckland's 
general  policy  produced  a  great  moral 
effect,  not  only  in  Asia,  but  in  Europe. 
It  shewed  the  capabilities  of  our  great 
colony ;  it  shewed  that  India  was  a  source, 
not  of  weakness^  as  some  ignorant  men 
have  said,  but  of  strength.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  told  us,  that,  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  Russia^  France,  and  England 
found  themselves  in  the  same  dilemma, 
by  pursuing  the  same  ambitious  schemes 
of  conquest,  at  Khiva,  in  Algeria,  and 
Affghanistan.  I  confess,  I  cannot,  see 
any  similarity  in  the  three  cases,  but  if 
there  be,  it  only  shows  that  we  have  had 
imitators.  For  myself,  I  hope  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  I  am  not  at  all  dis- 
couraged by  recent  calamities,  which,  .to 
my  mind,  prove  nothing  against  Lord 
Aackland*s  policy.  I  am  confident  that 
if  that  policy  be  persevered  in,  they  will 
be  fully  repaired.  The  Affghans  will  be 
our  friends,  and  Persia  will  be,  as  she  was 
heretofore,  a  parallel  not  of  attack,  but  of 
defence.  I  will  presume  to  add,  ihat  if 
Ministers  pursue  this  course,  they  will  re- 
ceive the  most  cordial  support,  not  only 
from  the  Parliament,  but  the  people. 
Moreover,  they  will  surmount  their  present 
difficulties.  There  is  in  our  Indian  em- 
pire an  elasticity  which  has  never  yet 
failed  us,  and  on  which  I  now  most  con- 
fidently rely.  Those  who  have  adminis- 
tered that  empire  have,  from  the  beginning, 
bad  to  contend  with  these  **  prophets  of 
evil,"  who  have  from  time  to  time  repeated 
the  same  cuckoo-note,  and  foretold  the 
dowofall  of  our  dominion.  There  have 
never  been  wanting,  either  in  Parliament 
or  amongst  the  home  authorities,  politi- 
cians who  have  so  spoken  and  so  written, 
that  if  they  had  been  listened  to,  we 
should  have  had  no  Indian  empire  at  all. 
Governors-general  have  had  to  contend 
even  with  the  prudence  of  their  employers, 
and  the  jealousy  of  the  public,  and  with- 
out going  back  to  the  times  of  Clive  or  of 
Hastings,  I  will  mention  one  remarkale 
instance.  In  vol.  v.,  page  302,  of  Lord 
Wellesley's  Despatches,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Lord  Casllereagh,  then  President  of 
the  India  Board,  wrote  a  long  memoran- 
dum to  the  Governor-general  on  his  Mah- 
ratta  policy,  and  the  probable  results  of 
the  treaty  of  Bassein.  In  this  letter  he 
disputed  "  the  abstract  policy  of  what  had 
bemi  aimed  at,"  and  contended  that  it  had 
sot  beeo  judiciously  pursued ;  and  he  I 


ended  the  paper — a  very  long  one — with 
these  words : — 

"  The  object,  however,  of  most  importance 
will  be,  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  as  early  as 
is  consistent  with  our  good  honour  and  good 
faith.  Extension  of  territory  not  being  our 
purpose,  we  have  nothing  to  gain  from  the 
contest,  whilst  it  suspends  all  our  views  to  the 
reduction  of  the  debt." 

Oh  no!  of  course,  extension  of  territory 
was  no  purpose  in  view — reduction  of  debt 
was  the  only  view  worth  considering.  So 
thought  and  so  wrote  Lord  Castlereagh : 
but  what  did  Lord  Wellesley  do?  Why, 
he  sent  the  paper  anonymously,  that  is, 
without  telling*  who  wrote  it,  to  different 
public  functionaries  for  their  opinion; 
amongst  others  to  his  brother.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley.  It  is  not  easy  to  condense 
anything  said  or  written  by  that  great 
man  :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  his  observa- 
tions on  Lord  Castlereagh's  Notes  he 
showed — 

*'  Much  of  the  anonvmous  author's  reason, 
ing  might  be  attributed  to  the  erroneous  views 
of  the  political  state  of  India  at  the  time  the 
treaty  of  Bassein  was  made." 

We  well  know  whose  advice  Lord 
Wellesley  followed,  in  spite  of  the  re« 
peated  attacks  made  upon  him  in  this 
House,  and  elsewhere ;  attacks  which 
ended  in  the  signal  discomfiture  of  his 
assailants;  and  we  also  know  how  much 
has  been  added  to  British  India  since 
Lord  Castlereagh,  in  March,  1804,  de- 
clared **  extension  of  territory  was  not 
the  purpose*'  of  the  Government.  As  a 
proof  how  differently  this  purpose  was 
looked  upon  in  India,  and  in  England,  I 
will  venture  to  read  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Lieut.- 
general  Stuart,  dated  20th  December, 
1803:  it  will  be  found  in  page  398,  of 
volume  iii.  of  the  Duke's  despatches. 

**  I  have  no  doubt,"  says  he,  '*  that  the 
Rajah  (of  Berar)  will  ratify  his  treaty,  and 
that  Scindiah  will  make  his  peace  as  soon  as 
he  can.  Indeed  his  Vakeel  and  I  are  agreed 
upon  the  principal  points,  and  we  should  have 
concluded  a  treaty  some  days  ago,  if  I  had 
received  from  Bengal  any  information  what- 
ever of  even  the  names  of  the  countries  the 
Governor-general  wished  to  have.  I  was 
therefore  obliged  to  acknowledge  my  igno- 
rance, and  to  ask  the  Vakeel  for  information 
of  the  state  of  the  countries  in  Hindostan." 

So  it  appears  that  whilst  the  Home 
authorities  thought  not  of  extension  of 
territory,  the  commanders  in  India  Mi^t^ 
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embarrassment,  except  from  not  knowing  and  zeal  of  others.  I  had  the  honour  of 
what  and  how  many  countries  they  were  proposing  the  vote  of  thanks  for  the  sue- 
to  add  to  the  British  empire.  With  re-  cesses  of  the  first  AfFghan  campaign— too 
ference  also  to  the  mode  of  carrying  on  happy  shall  I  be  if  events  shall  permit  me 
these  wars,  I  will,  with  the  permission  of  to  second  a  similar  proposal^  in  honour  of 
the  House,  read  an  extract  of  a  letter  some  commander  and  his  gallant  asso- 
written  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  ciates,  who  may  be  fortunate  enough, 
Colonel  Wallace  on  the  27th  of  March,  under  the  auspices  of  the  present  Govern- 
1804.     It  runs  thus: —  ment  to  retrieve  the  melancholy  bat  par- 

«I  received  last  night  your  letter  of  the  ^[«^  ^J»?»^?"»  ^^>ch  have  lately  overtaken 

23rd.    You  must  have  no  scruple  in  acUng  at  ^^^  British  arms,     bir,  1  sit  down   im- 

once  for  the  beDefit  and  safety  of  your  corps,  pressed    with   the  deep  conviction   with 

whenever  you  are  fully  convinced,  from  the  which  I  arose  to  address  the  House  that 

evidence  given  to  the  persons  appointed  to  Lord  Auckland  was  not  only  justified  in 

inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  any  robbery,  t^e  course  he  pursued,  but  that  had  he 

that  those  attached  lo  your  camp  have  been  ^^^^^  ^^^er  he  would  have  ren- 
plundered  or  ill-treated.    In  this  mstance  Is       ,  ,  .      ^it    ^       ui^  *     .u 

tave  no  doubt  but  that  Carribul  and  Many-  ^^^^  ^'"^^^[^  amenable  to  the  censure, 

gee  were  both  guilty  of  the  murder.    Ac-  »"«  ™o'e  than  to  the  censure,  of  the 

cordingly  I  request  that  they  may  be  hanged;  British  Parliament  and  British  public, 

and  let  the  cause  of  their  punishment  be  pub-  Viscount  Jocelyn :  Sir,  I  trust  the  in- 

lished  in  the  bazaar  by  beat  of  tom-tom,  or  by  tnision  of  so  young  a  Member  upon  the 

any  other  mode  by  which  it  may  be  supposed  attention  of  the  House  will  be  excused. 

that  It  will  be  rendered  more  public.    The  jhe  deep  interest  I  feel  in  the  subject  to 

patel  of  Batcul^um,  m  the  style  of  a  Mah-  i  •  .   .if        *•        r  al^  l        ui     \.     e 

ratta  patel,  keeps  a  band  of  plunderers  for  7**«c^  ^^^  ™^^'0»  ^^  Jhe  hon.  Member  for 

his  own  profit  and  advantage.    You  will  in-  Inverness  refers,  makes    me  anxious  to 

form  him,  that  if  be  does  not  pay  for  the  take  a  part  in  this  debate,  to  point  out  a 

horses,  bullocks,  and  articles  plundered,  he  few  facts  which  have  fallen  under  my  own 

shall  be  hanged  also.    You  will  acquaint  his  observation,  while  serving  on   the  frontier 

village  with   this  determination,  and  allow  of  India,  and  to  state  opinions,  which  I 

time  for  the  answer  to  return:  and  you  will  ^„  ^^^^  ^j^^^  deserve  attention,  as  being 

hane  him  if  he  does  not  pay  the  money  at  the  .i        ,^                t.  u*      i.-  i     •  -i       j 

time  fixed  upon.    It  is  impossible  to  get  on  ga  hered  from  men  holding  high  civil  and 

without  these  punishments,  in  the  Mahratta  m»>lary   appointments  in   that    country, 

country.''  I  have  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony 

'  Now  these  things,  if  looked  at  nakedly.  J?  **»«  ''S^^""  •»« ""es.  ?f  >>"  Majesty'i 

might  easily  be  made  to  present  no  vefy  pojernment  in  despatching  withm    the 

pleasing  view  of  our  Indian  conquests-!  '"|  few  months  large  remforcemente  to 

Snd  in^fact,  these  conquests  have  been  *"<*'?',*   ^f'  '^.«y  *'"  ^  '^l"'^  ^ 

made,  as  it  would  appear,  very  much  to  '«?»"  ^''^   '"f«  '^'"^tf "  «>° .?"  »?"»' 

the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Court  of  Direc-  j""'""  frontier    d.sasUrs,  which  might 

tors,  the  Parliament  and  the  people,  that  'TifTr^i""»lf  °"^  g°«"r«»t' ^at 

is  of  all  who  have  been  gainers  by  them,  "'"f  •  '  ^^'^  believe,  would  have  been 

Whilst  we  were    adding  provinci   after  Z     \         "^aTI  ^^^'^  P^ecauUons 

__  •             AM    A         eJ^    \'    A       4  t)een  taken,  and  had  the  same  skill  and 

province,  and  kingdom  after  kingdom  to  ^               J-  u  u        u       *    •    j   o  •*•  l 

our  dominions  abroad,  we  were  It  home  '=''"Sy    "''?*=''  J"  cl"»n'<:'erized  BnUsh 

declaiming  and  resolv  ng.  and  protesting  "P^'T?  {?            ^T        ^^^'l'^"" 

against  the  fatal  ambition-nay.  we  werf  'T""?''*  »?,>'«"  "F°  '»"«  ""  "I  Affgba- 

sfmoderate  as  even  to  legislatellor  rather  "'"tS*  ,  Not  that  any  measure  of  succse.. 

♦^  j^«u  «  k«  «^»  ^PD«,i.\L«,-»«»  ;..  i'7Q>i  would   have  justified  a  war,  which  has 

to  declare  by  act  ot  rarhament  in  1784,  .                  "^  j  *        ^       •    *      u-* 

'                                          '  always  appeared  to  me  unjust,  arbitrary, 

''  That  to  pursue  schemes  of  conquest  and  and  impolitic  in  the  extreme.  With  the 
extension  of  dominion  in  India,  are  measures  permission  of  the  House  I  will  state  con- 
repugnant  to  the  wish,  the  honour,  and  the  cisely  the  reasons  alleged  in  India  for  the 
policy  of  the  uation."  necessity  of  the  expedition,  a  few  of  the 
In  defiance,  however,  of  this  moder-  difficulties  encountered  in  its  prosecution ^ 
ation,  our  empire  has  fulfilled  its  great  and  the  results  obtained,  and  I  would 
and  glorious  destinies — temporary  checks  then  leave  it  to  this  House,  and  to  the 
have  served  only  to  give  fresh  impulse  to  country  at  large  to  decide,  whether  a 
its  energies — the  fall  or  failure  of  one  continuance  in  the  same  line  of  policy,  is 
naa  baa  ooly  made  way  for  the  activity  likelyi  either  in  a  financiali  politicaly  or 
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moral  point  of  view,  to  uphold  the  credit 
of  England ,  or  advance  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  India.    Sir,  I  would  first 
state,  that  differing  as  I  do  with  my  noble 
Friend,    the    late    Governor-general    of 
India,  and  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House>  whose 
friendship,  I  trust,  I  may  likewise  claim, 
I  beg  to  assure  them  that  there  are  none 
of  the  warmest  admirers  of  their  policy 
more  ready  than  myself  to  acknowledge 
the  energy  they  displayed  in  carrying  out 
the  measures  they  considered  necessary  to 
support  the  honour  of  the  British  name, 
and  the  stability  of  the  British  dominions 
in  India,  and  I  will  further  add,  that  in 
my  humble  opinion,  had   the  noble  Lord 
numbered  amongst  his  political  function- 
aries, a  Close,  a  Malcolm,  or  a  Munro, 
although  the  policy  would  have  been  the 
same,  we  should  not  now  have  to  deplore 
a  course  of  events  unparalleled   in   the 
history  of  our  Indian  empire.     It  is  with 
deep  regret,  Sir,    that  1  perceive,  that 
many   who  formerly  deprecated  the  in- 
yasion  of  Affgbanistan,  contend  now,  that 
our  reverses  leave  us  no  option  as  to  the 
line  of  policy  to  be  pursued,  and  that  we 
must  persevere  in  this  unjust  and   arbi- 
trary warfare.    Sir,  I   am  wholly  unac- 
qoamted     with    the    intentions    of    her 
Majesty's  Government,   and  I  am  fully 
alive  to  the  difficulty  of  forming  an  opinion 
at  such  a  distance  from    the    scene  of 
action,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying, 
that  I   do  sincerely  hope,  we  shall  not 
prosecute  a  war  for  the  purpose  of  ven- 
geance or  conquest.    We  are  called  upon, 
no  doubt,  to  succour  the  remnant  of  our 
scattered  army,  to  provide  for  the  release 
of  our  countrymen    and    countrywomen 
DOW  in  the  hands  of  the  Affghan  chiefs, 
and  to  relieve  our  troops,  who  still  hold 
positions  in  various  parts  of  that  country, 
we  may  demand  with  justice  the  punish- 
ment of  those  individuals  who  are  said  to 
have  behaved  with  such  treachery  in  the 
late  uegociations,  but  I  deem  it  my  duty 
to  protest  in  the  most  solemn   manner 
against  any  proposition  for  entering  on  a 
new   series  of  operations  to  wreak   our 
vengeance  on  the  Affghan  nation,  or  for 
taking  measures  for  the  permanent  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan.    Sir,  the  British 
people  have  confidence  not  only  in  the 
ability  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  but 
alio  in  his   integrity,  and  I  trust   the 
pment  GoYeromoDl  will  never  be  a  party 


to  measures  which  would  cast  such   a 
stigma  on  the  British  name.     Let  me  call 
to  the  recollection  of  this  House  that  the 
late  advance  across  the  Indus  was  under- 
taken contrary  to  the  opinions    of  our 
wisest  Indian  statesmen,  but  at  the  head 
of  the  army  of  the  Indus  was  paraded  one 
of  the  legitimate  descendants  of  the  kings 
of  Cabool,  and  an  acknowledged  claimant 
ofthe  Afighan   throne.     It  was  notorious 
that  a  portion  of  the  population  was  in 
his  favour,  and   we  had  a  semblance  of 
justice  in  espousing  his  cause,  but  this 
delusion  has  faded  away,  no  one  will  now 
pretend  that  Schah  Soojah  is  the  chosen 
monarch  of  the  Affghan  people,  no  one 
will  be  bold  enough  to  maintain  that  in 
the  prosecution  of  a  sanguinary  and  re- 
vengeful war  we  shall  benefit  the  Affghan 
nation.     It  is  urged  by  the  defenders  of 
this  policy,  that  it  was  expedient  to  raise 
up  a  barrier  on  our  north  western  frontier, 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  European  in- 
trigue. Another  argument  was,  the  alleged 
necessity  of  supporting  the  prestige  of 
British  superiority,  which  it  was  said  the 
native  population  of  India  believed  to  be 
on  the  wane.     Now,  if  an  hon.  Member 
of  this  House  lately  connected  with  the 
civil  administration  of  India,  spoke  the 
sentiments  of  his  party,  when  he  declared 
it  to  be  a  vulgar  error,  that  our  empire  in 
India  was  based  upon  opinion,  and  that 
we  held    India  by  the  sword  and  the 
bayonet;    where  was  the    necessity    of 
establishing  a  barrier  on  our  frontier,  or 
of  entering  on  an  unjust  and  sanguinary 
war  to  support  a  prestige  allowed  to  be 
useless  and  of  no  importance.    I  would 
here  for  a  few  moments  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  commencement 
of  the  operations  beyond  the  Indus.     On 
the   1st   of  October,  1838,    the    Simla 
declaration  was  issued ;    allusion  is  there 
made  to  the  commercial  mission  of  Cap- 
tain Bumes  to  Cabool  in  1836, — a  mission 
to  which  I  cannot  but  trace  our  unfor- 
tunate direct  interference  in  the  political 
affairs  of  Central  Asia.     It  matters  little 
whether  Captain  Burnes    recommended 
the  espousal  of  the  cause  of  Dost  Ma- 
homed, or  of  Schah  Soojah,  I  believe  he 
can  be  quoted  as  an  authority  on    all 
sides  of  the  question  ;  but  it  is  quite  clear 
that  he  gave  it   as  his  opinion  that  the 
time  had  come  for  more  direct  interference 
in  some  shape,  and  there   never  was  a 
more  fatal  error*    Fot  ^  \n\i*^  ^kc\r&  ^ 

I  yean  llie  &«v)u  ^^  ^S^tL%\A^\m^^ 
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war.    The  hardy  AflPghans  could  make  no 
permanent  impression  on  the  disciplined 
Seiks  nor  could  the  troops  of  Runjeet  Singh 
venture  within  the  Khybar  passes  to  attack 
the  people    of   Affgbanistan.    In    their 
alternate  successes,  and  never  ending  feuds 
and  jealousies  the  British  frontier  remained 
unmolested,  and  combined  with  the  phy- 
sical difficulties    of  those  countries,    no 
more  effectual  barrier  for  the  security  of 
oar  possessions  could  have  been  devised 
or  desired.     With  respect  to  the  justice 
of  the  case,  that  lay  on  the  side  of  the  Aff- 
gbans.     Runjeet  Singh  had  treacherously 
teissed  on  Peshawur,  and  the  firitish  Go- 
vernment steps  forward  to  support  his 
claim.     The  Simla    declaration    states, 
'*  wc  feared  that  the  flames  of  war  would  be 
kindled,"  and  therefore  we  attempt  to  sub- 
jugate the  Affghans,  a  nation  whose  cha- 
racteristic is  a  proud  independence^  and 
who,  as  Mr.  Elphinstone  states,  are  con- 
tent with  discord,  are  content  with  war, 
but  never  with  a  master.     We  profess, 
that  we  are  full  of  peaceful  and  beneficial 
purposes,  and  therefore  the  British  nation 
joins  with  the  Seiks,  the  hereditary  foes 
of  this  brave  people,  to  carry   fire  and 
sword  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Affgbanistan.    That  British  nation,  whose 
character  (thanks  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  and 
other  noble  names,)  stood  so  high  amongst 
the  Affghans,  and  commanded  the  respect 
of  all   the  tribes  of  Central  Asia.     And 
what  was  the  only  tangible  reason  ? — to 
counteract  the  intrigues  of  Russia.     A 
candid  enquiry  into  the  history  of  these 
intrigues   would    show  upon   what  slight 
foundation    many    of   the    reports    were 
based.     A  mendicant  Jew  is  transformed 
by  Dr.  Lord  into  a  Russian  spy,  and  at  a 
later  period,  Mr.  Massen,  one  of  the  most 
active  labourers  in  the  field  of  scientific 
discovery  in  Affgbanistan,  is,  under  the 
same  pretence,  most  unjustly  seized,  and 
imprisoned    by    the    political    agent    at 
Quettah.     But  I  do  not  deny  that  Russia 
may  have  had  her  emissaries  in  Affgbanis- 
tan, it  appears  from  the  papers  submitted 
to  this   House,  that  the  ambassador  of 
Russia  in    Persia  was  instrumental    in 
urging  the  Schah  to  prosecute  the  siege  of 
Herat,  and  Russian  agency  may    have 
been  at  work  there,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.     But,  allowing  all  this  to  be 
true,  have  we  not  fallen  into  the  trap  laid 
for  us  by  Russia  ?     Have  we  not  played 
her  game  politically  and  financially  r    We 
Jure   Mbausted   our  own  resources  in 


raising  up  a  party  against  us  in  ihe  very 
countries  where  there  was  a  strong  feeling 
in  our  favour;  and  if  there  be  any  truth 
in  the  ambitious  designs  of  Russia,  we 
have  done  more  to  pave  the  way  for  her 
advance  within  the  last  three  years  than 
she  herself  could  have  done  in  fifty  years. 
Granting  that    Russia  has    the  will    to 
injure  us  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  I 
deny  her  power,  and  I  point  to  her  lata 
disastrous  eipedition  to   Khiva  to  bear 
out  my  statement.  But,  Sir,  it  was  thought 
otherwise  by  the  late  Government,  and  it 
was  determined  to  place  Schah  Soojah-ool- 
Moolk  on  the  throne  of  Cabool.  In  1836, 
the    British   Government  sends  an    ac- 
credited agent  to  form  a  treaty  with  Dost 
Mahomed  ;  in  1838,  the  British  Govern- 
ment  denounces    Dost  Mahomed  as  an 
usurper,  and  a  traitor  to  his  lawful  sove- 
reign.    And,  Sir,  I  will  ask  this  question. 
If  this  lawful  sovereign,  the   unfortunate 
Schah  Soojah-ool-Moolk  reigned  in  the 
hearts  of  his  people,  where  was  the  neces- 
sity of  lavishing  millions  of  British  money 
to  surround  him  with  thousands  of  British 
bayonets?     And,  even    if   all    this    was 
deemed  requisite,  why  should  not  Runjeet 
Singh,  who  was  to  reap  the  chief  benefit, 
have  borne  his  portion  of  the  expenditure. 
Sir,  if  these  proceedings  are  analysed,  they 
appear  more  extraordinary  at  every  step. 
I   would  just  call  the   attention  of  the 
House  to  the  tripartite  treaty  concluded 
between  the  British   Government,  Schah 
Soojah-ooUMoolk,  and  Runjeet  Singh.  A 
masterpiece  of  Eastern  diplomacy.     It  is 
wonderful  to  see  how  the  British  envoy  is 
outwitted  by  the  wily  Seik.     We  pay  all 
the  expense,   Runjeet  Singh   and  Schah 
Soojah  gain  all  the  advantages.  But  Run- 
jeet takes   the  lion  s  share.     His  recent 
conquests  are  guaranteed,   he    exacts  a 
yearly  tribute  from  the  Scbah's    scanty 
revenues,  he  pours  into  his  own  treasury 
the  larger  portion  of  the  money  exacted 
from  the  Ameers  of  Scinde,  and  what  does 
he  do  in  return.     Is  it  to  be  believed  that 
he  will  not  even  give  permission  to  the 
British   army  to  pass  through  his  terri- 
tories, the  nearest  route  to  gain  the  object 
in  view.     Instead   of  crossing  the    rich 
and   fertile  Punjaub,  where  there   would 
have  been  an  easy  line  of  communication, 
where  proper  bases  for  military  operations 
and  dep6ts  of  grain    could  have  been 
formed,  we  find  the  British  army  obliged 
to  take  a  long  and  circuitous  route,  through 
countries  thinly  inhabited,  and  destituts 
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of  supplies.  I  am  sure  that  all  who  read 
this  tripartite  treaty  with  attention,  will 
agree  with  General  AUard,  one  of  Run- 
jeet's  French  officers,  who,  when  it  was 
shown  to  hiniy  signed  and  sealed,  ex- 
claimed, **  Mais  c'eit  Le  Maharaja  qui  a 
dktS.**  Forbidden  by  the  terms  of  this 
remarkable  treaty  to  take  the  nearest  and 
most  eligible  route  through  the  Punjaub. 
We  6nd  the  Bengal  division  of  the  army 
coDsistiog  of  about  ten  thousand  men 
marching  down  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Indus  from  Ferozepore  to  Bukkur,  and 
during  the  months  of  November  and  De- 
cember the  Bombay  division  of 5,600  men 
under  Sir  John  Keane  landed  in  Scinde. 
As  far  as  Bukkur  few  difficulties  were 
experienced,  but  the  Indus  once  crossed, 
and  water  carriage  no  longer  being  avail- 
able»  we  find  the  most  deplorable  accounts 
of  the  progress  of  the  army,  scrambling 
oo  as  it  were  by  detachments,  suffering 
the  greatest  privations,  from  scarcity  of 
forage,  and  want  of  water,  and  liable  to 
bo  cot  up  in  detail,  had  the  smallest  op- 
position been  offered.  Sir,  I  will  not 
take  up  the  time  of  the  House  with 
lengthened  statements;  but  I  wish  to 
direct  attention  to  a  few  facts  connected 
with  the  horrors  of  this  war,  and  the 
lavish  expenditure  incurred.  On  the 
6th  of  April  Major  Outraro  states, — 

**  The  combined  troops  of  the  Schah,  and 
Bengal  column  have  been  obliged  to  push  on 
to  Piftbeen  with  only  ten  days  half  rations  per 
man^  and  none  for  the  cattle/' 

Again,  he  writes, — 

**  The  followers  of  the  army  were  compelled 
to  eke  out  their  subsistence  by  picking  up 
weeos. 

Even  at  Candahar  we  find  the  troops  on 
the  verge  of  starvation;  two  pounds  of 
6our  costing  one  rupee.  I  ask,  how  was 
it  possible  for  the  wretched  followers  to 
purchase  grain  at  that  price.  Indeed, 
their  safferings  in  all  the  narratives  I  have 
read  art  frightful  to  contemplate.  £x- 
hanated  by  hunger  and  toil  hundreds 
sunk  on  the  waytide,  and  fell  victims  to 
the  swords  of  the  ruthless  marauders  who 
hovered  on  the  fianks  and  rear  of  the 
adranoing  army.  Nor  must  we  overlook 
the  Sepoys  themselves,  whose  gallantry  and 
fidelity  so  many  glorious  fields  attest .  Have 
we  a  right,  without  some  dire  necessity,  to 
expoae  them  to  climates  so  adverse  to 
their  natural  constitutions, — to  drag  them 
to  aach  a  distance  from  their  families,— 
Mid  tece  them  ia  small  bands  to  contend 


at  a  disadvantage  with  hosts  of  fierce 
and  warlike  enemies?  Sir,  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  safety  of  our  Indian  empire 
depends  upon  our  native  army,  and  we 
must  beware  lest  we  sow  the  seeds  of 
disaffection  in  their  ranks  which  may 
bring  forth  the  bitterest  fruits  of  sorrow 
and  repentance.  But  if  such  were  the 
privations  of  human  beings,  what  was  the 
state  of  the  cattle?  Their  mouldering 
carcases  strewed  the  road  ;  between  Shik- 
arpore  and  Candahar  20,000  camels  are 
said  to  have  perished.  In  one  day  it  was 
requisite  to  shoot  fifty-three  horses,  and 
we  find  in  Major  Hough's  narrative,  that 
on  reaching  Candahar  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  horses  were  so  exhausted  as  to 
be  scarcely  able  to  move  from  their  pickets. 
I  myself  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming 
the  16th  Lancers  back  to  Hindostan ;  and 
I  can  state  as  a  fact,  that  on  their  return 
to  Meerut,  three*fourths  of  their  horses 
having  become  unfit  for  service  during  the 
campaign,  were  obliged  to  be  drafted 
from  the  regiment.  I  will  not  enter  into 
the  financial  part  of  the  question,  which 
so  many  other  Members  are  more  com- 
petent to  discuss ;  but  I  would  in  con- 
nection with  the  above  facts,  remind  the 
House  that  in  1837,  according  to  the 
documents  before  Parliament,  there  were 
ten  millions  of  money  in  the  Bengal 
treasury,  a  permanent  and  increasing 
balance  I  beg  to  observe,  and  that  within 
the  last  year  the  East  India  Company  has 
been  compelled  to  open  a  loan,  and,  as 
far  as  I  can  understand,  other  loans  must 
be  resorted  to  to  relieve  their  financial 
embarrassments.  That  before  the  com- 
mencement of  this  ill-judged  crusade 
there  was  a  surplus  revenue  in  India,  and 
that  the  estimated  deficit  for  1842  is 
upwards  of  two  millions  of  money.  Sir, 
the  burden  of  this  wild  and  wanton  ex- 
penditure falls  on  the  people  of  India.  »If 
one  tithe  of  the  money  squandered  in 
aggressive  warfare  were  devoted  to  inter- 
nal improvements,  how  incalculable  would 
be  the  benefit,  in  developing  the  dormant 
resources  of  that  noble  country,  in 
diminishing  the  present  excessive  taxation, 
in  abolishing  oppressive  and  grinding 
monopolies,  and  in  promoting  oQects  of 
the  highest  national  importance.  Sir,  it 
was  remarked  that  there  is  a  freemasonry 
of  Islamism  extending  from  Morocco  to 
Coromandel,  I  believe  that  there  is  a  free* 
masonry  of  enquiry  spreading  tlleatix 
throughout  out  ludoku  wski^u^^x^i^t^'VKi^ 
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ere  long  lead  the  people  to  look  more 
narrowly  into  the  acts  of  their  legislators, 
aod  question  their  right  to  drain  India  of 
iU  wealth,  and  expend  the  best  blood  of 
its  inhabitants  in  distant  and  unnecessary 
enterprises.  Sir,  I  would  ask  the  military 
man  who  has  traversed  the  north  western 
frontier,  whether  in  his  opinion  any  line 
could  be  more  adapted  for  a  chain  of 
military  positions,  than  the  line  marked 
out  by  nature  along  the  banks  of  the 
Indus  and  Sutlege.  I  would  ask  the  man 
of  commerce,  whether  he  will  maintain, 
that  the  obtaining  or  retaining  any  trade 
it  an  object  for  which  men  may  justly 
spiU  each  other's  blood,  or  whether  the 
profits  of  any  trade  can  be  equal  to  the 
expense  of  compelling,  or  of  holding  it 
by  means  of  armies,  and  whether  it  is  not 
far  more  probable  that  the  commerce  of 
Central  Asia  will  find  its  way  to  the  banks 
of  the  Indus  in  times  of  peace.  I  would 
pat  it  to  those  accustomed  to  consider 
political  matters,  whether  it  is  wise  to 
enlarge  our  political  relations  and  respon- 
sibilities, whether  we  ought  not  to  husband 
our  resources,  and  keep  our  troops  pre- 
pared, within  our  own  frontier,  for  any 
external  or  internal  emergency,  and 
whether  the  separate  interests  of  a  num- 
ber of  warlike  tribes  do  not  form  a  safer 
barrier  than  if  united  under  one  head, 
when  at  any  moment  the  weight  of  their 
influence  might  be  cast  into  the  scale 
roost  likely  to  bene6t  the  individual  inte- 
rests of  one  powerful  ruler.  Sir,  I  have 
stated  my  opinion  of  the  policy  of  this 
war,  I  have  entered  my  protest  against 
its  continuance, — but  before  I  sit  down  I 
cannot  refrain  from  raising  my  voice 
against  those,  who,  I  believe,  to  have  been 
the  chief  authors  of  this  expedition,  those 
servants  of  the  British  Government  who 
went  forth  on  their  political  missions,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  dark  ages,  as  if  there  was 
no  other  country  in  the  world  to  be  con- 
sidered but  England,  and  as  if  all  enlarged 
and  enlightened  views  must  bow  before  the 
shrine  of  her  interests,  who,'  regarding 
every  thing  with  the  jaundiced  eye  of 
prejudice,  exaggerated  trivial  circum- 
stances, construed  every  movement  into 
an  encroachment  on  our  rights,  and 
blinded  by  a  mean,  petty,  selQsh  policy, 
endeavoured  to  blow  into  a  flame  the 
embers  of  discord  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Sir,  such  a  policy  cannot  be  too  strongly 
deprecated.  When  we  hear  of  single 
tmraUfin  fidling  victimi  to  this  low  tystem 


in  intrigue  and  espionage,  and  meeting 
wosre  treatment  at  the  hands  of  our  po- 
liical  agents  than  from  the  wildest  tribes 
of  Central  Asia.  Sir^  I  repeat  such  pro- 
ceedings degrade  the  British  name,  and 
argue  a  want  of  confidence  in  our  power 
to  the  last  degree  undignified.  If  the 
rights  of  England  are  infringed,  she  can 
defend  herself.  The  meteor  flag  of  vie- 
tory  which  has  waved  triumphantly  for 
so  many  hundred  years,  will  again  do  so 
in  a  just  cause.  *I,  for  one,  do  not  attach 
that  weight  to  our  late  reverses  which 
some  are  inclined  to  do,  deprecating  as  I 
do  the  continuance  of  the  war  I  feel  no 
anxiety  about  the  result.  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  these  disasters  are  irreparable, 
or  have  in  any  way  affected  the  stability 
of  our  Indian  empire;  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  shown  how  firmly  it  is  based. 
But  we  should  beware  of  exciting  strife 
by  pursuing  a  system  of  all-grasping 
policy.  We  should  act  on  higher  prin- 
ciples. Why  should  not  England  and 
Russia  meet  on  the  plains  of  Central 
Asia,  as  on  neutral  ground,  not  to  em- 
bitter still  more  the  feuds  and  jealousies 
that  distract  those  unhappy  countries, 
not  to  afford  an  example  of  European 
nations,  blinded  by  selfishness  and  preju- 
dice ready  to  shed  each  other's  blood  in 
fierce  and  sanguinary  warfare.  But  stirred 
by  a  noble  emulation  to  advance  the  best 
interests  of  mankind,  to  create  the  feelings 
of  peace  and  amity,  by  mutual  accomo- 
dation, and  mutual  benefits,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  that  which  would  be  the 
most  glorious  result  of  all  our  successes 
and  conquests,  the  diffusion  of  the  bless- 
ings of  civilisation  and  Christianity- 
Mr.  Hogg  said,  that  it  had  not  been  his 
intention  to  take  any  part  in  the  debate, 
disapproving,  as  he  did,  of  the  motion  of 
his  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Inver- 
nessshire.  But,  as  he  had  been  so  point- 
edly alluded  to  by  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
the  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
who  had  drawn  a  most  erroneous  inference 
from  expressions  used  by  him  in  a  former 
debate,  he  thought  it  desirable  to  avail 
himself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  of  set- 
ting himself  right  with  the  House.  He 
was  the  more  anxious  to  do  so,  as  he 
should  be  sorry  to  have  it  supposed  that 
he  had  expressed  in  that  House  opinions 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  which  he 
had  stated  in  the  Court  of  Directors  and 
elsewhere.  His  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  J. 
C«  Hobhooae)  had  alluded  to  the  ditooi* 
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■ion  wbich  took  place  upon  the  occasion 
of  granling  a  pension  to  Lord  Keane,  and 
had  read,  and  he  believed  correctly,  what 
fell  from  him  (Mr.  Hogg)  on  that  occa- 
sion. He  had  taken  no  part  in  that  dis- 
cussion until  some  hon.  Member  threw  out 
a  suggestion  that  the  pension  granted  to 
Lord  Keaoe  should  be  paid  from  the  re- 
venues of  India,  and  that  suggestion 
seemed  to  meet  with  so  favourable  a  re- 
ception from  the  House,  that  he  confessed 
he  felt  some  little  alarm.  He  had  felt  it 
his  duty  to  oppose  such  a  proposition,  and 
to  protect  the  revenues  of  India  from  a 
burvlen  to  which  they  could  not  be  justly 
subjected.  And  what  was  the  line  of 
argument  he  adopted  as  shewn  by  the 
very  passages  which  had  been  read  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend.  He  never  even  ad- 
verted  to  the  policy  of  the  war,  except  to 
shew  that  it  had  not  been  undertaken  for 
Indian  purposes.  He  contended  that  the 
pension  of  Lord  Keane  ought  not  to  be 
paid  from  the  revenues  of  India.  He 
went  further,  and  asked  why  the  resources 
of  India  should  be  saddled  with  the  whole 
of  the  expenses  of  the  AfTghan  campaign, 
when  that  war  was  of  European  origin, 
and  had  been  undertaken  for  European 
purposes?  When  it  had  been  concocted 
in  this  country  by  the  Cabinet  of  St. 
James,  and  had  been  carried  out,  not 
entirely  perhaps,  but  chiefly  for  objects  of 
European  policy.  Upon  that  ground  he 
bad  contended,  and  was  prepared  again 
to  contend^  that  not  only  the  pension  of 
Lord  Keane,  but  a  proportion,  and  a  con- 
siderable proportion  too,  of  the  expenses 
of  that  war  ought  to  be  defrayed  from  the 
resources  of  this  country.  And  however 
great  might  be  the  reluctance  of  the  House 
to  add  to  the  public  expenditure  in  the 
present  state  of  financial  embarrassment, 
still  he  felt  satisfied  that  a  sense  of  justice 
would  be  paramount  to  such  considera- 
tions, and  that  they  never  would  declare 
that  expenses  which  ought  to  be  borne  by 
this  country  should  be  inflicted  on  the 
people  of  India.  Such  was  the  object 
with  which  he  had  addressed  to  the  House 
the  observations  which  had  beenjquoted 
by  his  right  hon.  Friend,  and  from  which 
bis  right  hon.  Friend  had  most  strangely 
drawn  the  conclusion  that  he  was  favour- 
able to  the  policy  of  the  Aflghan  war.  It 
was  against  such  an  interpretation  of  what 
had  fallen  from  him,  that  he  now  felt  it 
bis  duty  to  protest.  Again,  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  read  a  resolution  pf  the  Court 


of  Directors  which  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Court  of  Proprietors  conveying  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Lord  Auckland.  In  that  re- 
solution there  occurs  the  word  "  sagacityy** 
from  which  the  right  hon.  fiaronet  at- 
tempted to  draw  the  inference  that  the 
Court  were  favourable  to  the  policy  of  the 
war.  Now  to  that  very  word  he  had  ob- 
jected, when  he  heard  it  read  in  the  Court. 
He  suggested  that  *'  sagacity"  implied  fore- 
thought— implied  consideration — that  it 
might  seem  to  indicate,  not  only  appro- 
bation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ope- 
rations had  been  executed,  but  of  the 
policy  on  which  they  were  undertaken. 
*'  Not  at  all/'  said  the  chairman, ''  the 
resolution  is  not  intended  to  convey  any 
opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  the  war,  and 
cannot  bear  any  such  interpretation  '' 
He  would  tell  his  right  hon.  Friend  that 
if  he  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
he  would  appeal  to  twenty-four  gentle- 
men, who  regarded  him  with  every  feeling 
of  kind  consideration  and  love,  in  grateful 
recollection  of  the  many  measures  he  in- 
troduced for  the  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  India,  but  who  would  con- 
stitute a  most  unfavourable  tribunal  if 
required  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the 
policy  which  dictated  the  Affghan  war. 
He  repeated  his  regret  that  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  address  the  House  that 
evening.  He  had  determined  to  remain 
silent,  because  he  disapproved  entirely  of 
the  motion  which  had  been  made,  and 
he  felt  all  the  embarrassment  resulting 
from  the  time  and  the  occasion  upon 
which  the  discussion  was  raited.  However 
strong  might  be  his  opinion  as  to  the  im- 
policy of  the  war,  he  did  not  feel  himself 
in  a  position  to  urge  that  impolicy  now, 
for  the  purpose  of  casting  a  stigma  on 
the  late  Government.  He  could  not  but 
bear  in  mind  that  an  army  had  crossed  the 
Indus  in  1838,  and  that  up  to  that  night 
the  policy  of  the  war  had  never  been  ar- 
raigned or  even  discussed  in  that  House. 
He  would  ask,  if  it  was  becoming  the 
character  of  that  House,  to  remain  silent 
while  the  horrors  of  war  were  carried  into 
a  neighbouring  country  without  any  ade- 
quate provocation,  and  never  to  express 
their  disapprobation  or  evince  their  sym- 
pathy till  calamity  and  disaster  had  over- 
taken our  troops.  Let  it  not  appear  as 
if  their  opinions  were  the  mere  creatures  of 
results.  He  contended  that  the  policy  of 
the  war  was  not  proved  by  the  viccav^  Vl 
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the  disaster  at  Cabool.  He  admitted  it 
might  be  difficult  to  select  the  precise 
moment  when  it  might  be  fitting  and  con- 
sistent with  the  public  weal  to  discuss  in 
that  House  the  policy  of  pending  hostili- 
tks;  but  of  this  he  was  certain,  that  the 
period  of  failure  and  defeat  was  the  time 
when  such  a  discussion  could  not  take 
place  without  compromising  the  character 
and  the  honour  of  the  country.  True  it 
was  that  upwards  of  7,000  fighting  men, 
and  perhaps  twice  that  number  of  camp 
followers,  had  perished  in  the  snows  of 
AflPghanistan,  or  been  butchered  by  a 
treacherous  foe ;  but  was  that  the  moment 
to  be  selected  for  debate  and  discussion  ? 
Was  the  British  House  of  Commons  to  be 
occupied  in  idle  declamation  at  a  time 
when  action,  and  energy,  and  retribution 
ought  to  engross  every  thought  and  to  nerve 
every  arm  ?  It  mattered  not  what  might 
have  been  the  policy  of  the  war,  or  who 
might  have  been  its  authors.  Perfidy, 
without  parallel,  must  be  punished — mur- 
der, the  most  atrocious,  must  be  avenged 
—  and  the  national  honour  must  be  re- 
deemed and  asserted.  It  was  true,  as 
had  been  said  by  his  right  hon.  Friend 
Sir  J.  Hobhouse),  that  when  Ghuznee 
«11,  and  pensions  and  honours  were  la- 
vished, no  voice  was  heard  in  reprobation 
of  the  policy  of  the  war.  He(Mr.  Hogg)did 
not  agree  with  his  right  bon.  Friend  in  the 
inference  which  he  drew  from  that  silence, 
but  now,  when  compelled  to  surrender 
that  fortress,  he  would  not  incur  the  risk 
of  paralyzing  the  energies  of  his  country 
by  vainly  wailing  over  their  calamities, 
instead  of  applying  himself  energetically 
to  redress  them.  In  refusing  his  assent 
to  the  motion,  he  could  not  avoid  being 
influenced  by  the  recollection  that  his 
right  bon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  had  given  a  notice 
upon  this  subject  which  he  afterwards 
abandoned.  He  did  not  know  the  reasons 
which  had  influenced  his  right  hon.  Friend 
in  abandoning  that  motion,  but  he  be- 
lieved that  he  did  so  because  he  thought 
that  the  discussion  might  be  injuriousto  the 
public  interests,  and  not  from  any  forcible 
impression  made  upon  his  mind  by  the 
perusal  of  the  papers  laid  upon  the  Table 
of  the  House ;  and  that  consideration  sug- 
gested to  him  the  main  objection  he  had 
to  the  form  and  terms  of  the  motion  of 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Baillie).  That  mo- 
tion assumes  that  further  papers  and  in- 
formBiion  are   necensBrj  to  enable   the 
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House  to  form  an  opinion.  His  hon. 
Friend  says,  *'  Give  me  more  papers ;  I 
want  to  form  an  opinion — the  public  want 
to  form  an  opinion,  as  to  the  policy  and 
justice  of  this  war."  He  did  not  want  any 
more  papers.  A  careful  perusal  of  those 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  enabled  him 
to  come  to  a  clear,  positive,  distinct,  and 
satisfactory  conclusion  that  the  war  was 
both  impolitic  and  unjust.  It  had  been 
complained,  not  only  that  all  the  papers 
had  not  been  produced,  but  that  parts  of 
those  which  had  been  produced  were  sap- 
pressed.  He  did  not  think  there  was  any 
reasonable  ground  for  that  complaint,  as 
he  believed  it  was  fully  understood  that 
public  documents  were  never  given  in 
extenso  He  thought  no  man  could  pe- 
ruse the  papers  before  the  House  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must 
be  other  and  stronger  documents  which  the 
late  Government  felt  it  their  duty  to  with- 
hold, and  which  most  probably  could  never 
be  produced,  if  they  were  of  the  nature  and 
character  which  he  supposed.  But  he 
thought  that  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Baillie) 
had  no  reason  to  complain  that  such  pa- 
pers were  withheld ;  and  he  further  thought 
that  the  late  Government  had  no  reason 
to  complain  that  the  discussion  was  taken 
in  the  absence  of  such  papers.  They  had 
chosen  to  rest  their  case  upon  the  papers 
whieh  they  had  laid  before  the  Hoase^  by 
those  papers  they  must  stand  or  fall,  and 
they  had  no  right  to  urge  that  there  were 
others,  which  if  produced,  would  greatly 
fortify  that  case.  Besides,  he  was  ready 
to  admit  that  the  papers  before  the  House 
made  out  to  demonstration  the  case  of  the 
late  Government  as  far  as  regarded  Rus- 
sian aggression  and  intrigue.  While  he 
made  that  concession,  he  must  repeat  his 
opinion  as  to  the  impolicy  of  the  war. 
That  opinion  was  strong  and  decided,  but 
be  was  disposed  to  express  it  with  be- 
coming hesitation  and  humilityt  knowing 
how  many  competent  authorities  had  come 
to  a  contrary  conclusion.  It  was  his  desire, 
as  far  as  he  could,  to  place  the  case  fairly 
before  the  House,  and  he  admitted  that 
contemporaneous  with  the  appearance  of 
a  Persian  army  before  Herat,  there  were 
other  circumstances  tending  to  place  the 
government  of  India  in  a  situation  of  great 
difficulty.  Runjeet  Singh  was  then  said, 
and  he  believed  truly,  to  be  contemplating 
further  aggressions  on  AfTghanistan,  while 
his  eagle  eye  was  also  directed  towards 
the  territories  of  the  Ameers  of  Scinde, 
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and  howerer  friendly  our  relations  with 
that  prince,  we  could  not  haye  regarded 
without  alarm,  any  further  extension  of 
hit  power.  The  Nepaulese,  one  of  ihc 
most  formidable  powers  in  the  East,  with 
the  best  disciplined  army,  was  watching  an 
opportunity  to  descend  upon  our  territory. 
And  here  he  could  not  avoid  expressing 
his  surprise  at  the  terms  in  which  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  D'lsraeli)  had  spoken  of  the 
military  power  of  Nepaul.  The  Birmese 
had  repudiated  their  treaty ^  rejected  our 
ambassador,  and  were  assembling  an  army 
to  regain  the  provinces  we  had  wrested 
from  them  in  the  war  in  which  we  had 
unfortunatelv  been  engaged  in  with  them. 
It  was  true  also,  as  had  been  stated  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  that  there  was  at  the 
same  time  a  vague  indefinite  feeling  of 
apprehension  pervading  the  whole  of  India, 
that  English  power  was  on  the  wane,  and 
that  Russian  influence  and  power  were  in 
the  ascendant.  He  admitted  all  these 
facts,  and  admitting  them,  he  could  not 
refuse  to  own  that  they  placed  before  every 
man  circumstances  of  difficulty  where  the 
wisest  might  err,  and  where  none  ought  to 
be  rashly  condemned.  It  had  been  de- 
clared that  the  policy  of  the  AfTghan  war 
had  been  approved  of  by  the  late  cabinet, 
bot  he  presumed  that  it  chiefly  originated 
with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  late  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Control,  the  noble 
Lord  the  late  Secretary  for  Foreign  AfiPairs, 
and  Lord  Auckland,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  government  of  India ;  and  he  believed 
that  each  and  all  of  them  were  influenced 
solely  by  a  desire  to  advance  the  interests 
of  this  country,  and  protect  and  strengthen 
our  empire  in  the  East.  He  believed  they 
were  not  actuated  by  any  ambitious  desire 
to  extend  our  territory,  and  that  the  sole 
object  they  had  in  view  might  thus  be  ex- 
pressed :  '<  we  will  show  to  the  world  that 
we  are  not  afraid  boldly  to  march  forth 
and  encounter  the  danger  which  threatens 
lit,  and  it  may  be  that  by  a  demonstration 
of  strength  in  the  Indus,  we  may  avert 
commotion  and  bloodshed  on  the  Ganges 
and  in  the  heart  of  our  own  territories" 
Such  he  believed  to  have  been  the  opinion 
and  the  governing  motive  of  the  auihori- 
tiea  to  whom  he  had  alluded.  He  differed 
widely  from  them,  and  as  he  had  already 
ttatedi  believed  their  policy  to  be  most  un- 
wise as  regarded  ourown  interests,  and  most 
unjust  as  regarded  Affghanistan.  With  re- 
spect to  the  powers  that  were  threatening 
Ml  wai  he  to  be  told  that  the  Nepaulese 


and  Birmese  were  less  likely  to  invade  our 
territory  when  our  army  was  in  the  west 
of  the  Indus  than  when  it  was  assembled 
near  their  own  frontier  ?     He  would  with- 
hold nothing  within  his  knowledge.     He 
believed  that  the  first  results  of  the  Affghan 
campaign  did  create  alarm  in  the  minds  of 
the  Nepaulese  and  the  Birmese.     But  for 
how  long ;  and  had  we  been  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  precautionary  measures  ? 
Had  we  not  been  compelled  to  continue 
an  army  of  observation  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  Nepaul?  and  had  not  Tharra- 
waddie  come  down  from  his  capital  with 
an  army  or  a  rabble  of  50,000  or  60,000 
men  and  settled  at  Rangoon,  thus  com- 
pelling Lord  Auckland  to  assemble  a  for- 
midable force  to  keep  him  in  awe  ?     His 
right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  J.  Hobhouse)  had 
dwelt  on  the  advantages  resulting  from  the 
Affghan  campaign.     As  far  as  he  (Mr« 
Hogg)  knew  them,  he  had  candidly  stated 
them.   He  admitted  they  had  a  temporary 
efiect  in  allaying  the  feeling  of  doubt  and 
apprehension  which  had  been  growing  up 
with  respect   to  the  stability  of  British 
power  in  the  East.      But  while  he  admit- 
ted this,  he  must  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  cost  of  life,  of  treasure,  and 
of  character,  at  which  these  transient  and 
partial  advantages  had  been  purchased. 
Estimates  had  been  submitted  of  the  cost 
of  the  war«  and   his  hon.   Friend  (Mr. 
Baillie)     had    stated    the    amount    at 
1 1,000,000/.    As  far  as  he  had  the  means 
of  judging,  he  believed  that  this  ill-fated 
campaign  had  already  cost  the  country 
upwards  of  8,000,000/.,  which   was   in 
accordance  with  what  had   been   stated 
by  his  right    hon.  Friend  (Sir  J.    Hob- 
house).      And    here  he   must  say   that 
although  he  agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend 
who  introduced    this  motion  as  to  the 
impolicy  of   the  war,    he  differed  very 
widely  from   the  line  of  argument  they 
had    adopted.      His    hon.   Friend    who 
brought  forward  the  motion  deprecated  an 
interference  in  Affghanistan,  and  yet  the 
greater  part  of  his  speech  was  occupied, 
not  in  maintaining  inviolate  the  great  and 
intelligible  principle  of  non-interference, 
which  he  wished  to  see  prevailing  both  In 
the  east  and  the  west,  but  in  contending 
that  our  treaty  ought  to  have  been  with 
Dost  Mahomed,  thus  conceding  that  in- 
terference was  politic  and  expedient,  and 
urging  an  argument  which  demolished  his 
own    principle.     What    b^VVi   Vxi»  Vwt^» 
Friends  V\aa  Vnmu^L  >>^Kiii  ^^.\  >\s^>Ti.^ 
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that  we  should  not  have  interfered  at  all, 
but  that  we  interfered  at  the  wrong  time, 
in  the  wrong  way,  in  the  wrong  place, 
and  with  the  wrong  chief.  He  (Mr. 
flogg)  was  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
entering  into  the  details  of  the  statement 
made  by  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Baillie), 
nor  was  it  necessary  for  him  to  institute 
any  comparison  l>etween  the  advantages 
of  treating  with  the  chiefs  of  Cabool,  Can- 
dahar,  or  Herat.  His  argument  was  that 
we  ought  not  to  have  interfered  at  all  in 
the  politics  of  that  country,  and  that  we 
ought  to  have  limited  ourselves  to  forming 
such  friendly  relations  as  would  tend  to 
facilitate  our  commercial  intercourse,  and 
considering  how  miserably  poor  and  un- 
productive Affghanistan  was,  he  would 
rather  have  abandoned  any  contemplated 
commercial  advantages,  than  have  incurred 
the  risk  of  involving  ourselves  in  any  po- 
litical relations  with  that  distracted  coun- 
try. The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J. 
Hobhouse)  said,  interference  is  unavoid- 
able, ''  If  you  don't  interfere  in  Afighan. 
istan,  Russia  or  Persia  will/'  He  assumed 
that  if  we  had  not  interfered,  that  country 
would  have  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
Persia  nominally,  but  virtually  of  Russia. 
Now,  he  entertained  no  fears  as  to  the 
safety  or  tranquillity  of  India  from  the 
intrigues  in  Affghanistan  of  any  Persian 
or  Russian  emissaries.  But  if  aggression 
had  proceeded  further,  and  Persia  or 
Russia  had  ventured  on  a  hostile  invasion 
of  Affghanistan,  they  would  have  experi- 
enced failure  and  disaster  that  would  have 
taught  them  a  salutary  lesson,  while  we 
should  have  remained  within  our  own 
territory  free  from  the  calamities  that  have 
befallen  us,  and  the  ruinous  cost  that  has 
attended  them.  Suppose  that  the  strong- 
est and  clearest  case  of  Russian  aggression 
was  made  out,  and  that  it  was  incumbent 
on  us  not  only  to  remonstrate  but  to  act 
against  that  power,  why,  he  asked,  should 
we  do  so  indirectly,  and  thus  betray  our 
fears  ?  If  England  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
her  to  call  Russia  to  account  by  some 
hostile  demonstration,  it  ought  to  have 
been  done  by  a  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  not  by 
an  army  on  the  Indus.  Why  shrink  from 
the  responsibility  of  our  own  acts  ?  Why 
do  indirectly,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Indian  government,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  natives  of  India,  what  ought 
to  be  done  openly,  in  Europe,  by  the  Ca- 
binet of  St.  James,  and  from  the  resources 
o/  ibis  country  ?    He  admitted  that  the 


right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  had  made  a 
most  able  and  powerful  statement  in  sup- 
port of  the  policy  of  the  war  as  far  as  that 
policy  could  be  proved  by  adducing  au- 
thorities in  its  favour.  But  on  authority 
alone  had  the  right  hon.  Baronet  relied. 
Not  a  word  in  support  of  the  justice  and 
scarcely  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
policy  of  the  war.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  said  to  his  hon.  Friend  who  made 
this  motion : — 

''  You  rest  all  your  argument  on  the  author- 
ity and  opinion  of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes. — 
Why  rest  entirely  on  authority  ?  Why  not 
reason  on  the  principle  and  expediency  of  the 
question  V 

But  what  had  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
done  himself?  He  rested  his  whole  case 
on  the  authorities  he  cited,  and  subjected 
himself  to  the  very  imputation  be  had 
urged  against  his  hon.  Friend  who  opened 
the  debate.  He  believed  that  it  was  alnoost 
unnecessary  for  him  to  state  that  the  Court 
of  Directors  had  never  been  consulted  as 
to  the  war.  Not  a  member  ef  thgt  court 
knew  that  hostilities  were  even  in  contem- 
plation, until  it  appeared  in  the  public 
papers  that  an  army  had  been  assembled 
on  the  Indus.  [Lord  /•  Russell:  '<  The 
secret  committee  knew  of  it."]  In  making 
that  statement,  of  course  he  did  not  mean 
to  include  the  secret  committee.  He 
spoke  of  the  court,  not  of  the  committee. 
The  chairman,  the  deputy  chairman,  and 
the  senior  director  were  members  of  that 
committee,  and  must  have  been  aware  of 
the  intended  measures,  but  as  those  gen- 
tlemen were  sworn  to  secresy,  he  could 
not  know  what  opinions  they  had  expressed 
as  to  the  policy  or  justice  of  the  war.  He 
wished  now  to  offer  a  few  words  in  reference 
to  the  attack  made  by  his  Hon.  Friend 
near  him  (Mr.  D'Israeli)  on  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  with  legard  to  his  treat- 
ment of  the  ambassadors  or  agents  who 
came  to  this  country  from  the  late  rajah 
of  Sattarah.  So  far  as  he  had  the  means 
of  judging,  he  must  say  that  towards 
these  individuals,  and  towards  every 
person  connected  with  India,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  always  behaved  with 
marked  courtesy  and  kindness.  It  was 
not  the  right  hon.  Baronet  who  had 
dethroned  the  Rajah  of  Sattarah.  It  was 
the  Indian  government,  with  the  sanction 
and  approbation  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
and  the  Court  of  Directors :  and  here  he 
must  tell  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose, 
that  whether  that  measure  was  right  or 
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wroogj  it  had  been  approred  of  by  two 
successiTe  Governors  of  Bombay — by  the 
Governor-general— by  the  Council  of  In- 
dia— by  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  by  the  Court  of  Directors. 
He  thought  this  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 

Erotect  any  of  those  authorities  from  any 
asty  imputation  of  having  been  guilty  of 
any  act  of  injustice  towards  the  late  Ra- 
jah. Allusion  had  been  made  that  night, 
and  on  a  preceding  evening,  when  he  had 
not  the  good  fortune  to  be  present,  to  the 
subject  of  Indian  finances :  they  had  been 
represented  as  most  flourishing  by  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Guilford,  while  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Shrewsbury 
had  stated  them  to  be  in  a  state  of  the 
most  alarming  depression,  and  that  the 
Home  Treasury  was  almost  empty.  He  was 
glad  to  see  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Mangles) 
in  the  HousCi  though  seated  on  the  oppo- 
site benches.  He  knew  that  his  hon. 
Friend  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  natives  of  India,  and  was  fully  in- 
formed in  all  that  related  to  that  country, 
and  he  must  confess  his  surprise  at  the 
opinions  he  bad  expressed.  But  his  hon. 
Friend  was  rather  of  an  ardent  tempera- 
ment ;  and  enough  of  the  influence  of  an 
eastern  sun  still  lingered  around  him  to 
shed  a  rosy  hue  on  every  object  presented 
to  bis  view;  and  vivid  indeed  must  be  the 
imagination  that  could  contemplate  the 
treasury  of  India  as  overflowing.  Nor 
could  he  allow  it  to  go  forth  that  the  East 
India  Company  were  on  the  conflnes  of 
bankruptcy,  that  their  Home  Treasury  was 
empty,  and  that  they  had  been  compelled 
to  apply  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  her  Majesty's  Government  for 
assistance  and  support.  He  begged  to 
assure  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  D'lsraeli)  and 
the  House,  that  the  Court  of  Directors 
had  made  no  such  application,  and  had 
received  no  such  assistance.  They  had 
only  asked  the  Government  to  give  them 
m  little  of  what  was  their  own.  They 
asked  for  nothing  else,  and  they  received 
nothing  else.  To  shew  the  folly  of 
making  such  rash  statements,  he  begged 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
paper  lately  laid  on  the  Table  shewing  the 
cash  balance  of  the  East  India  Company 
in  this  country  to  exceed  1,600,000/.  If 
sach  were  his  hon.  Friend's  (Mr.  D'Is- 
raeli's)  ideas  of  bankruptcy,  they  were  in- 
deed most  eastern.  With  respect  to  what 
occorred  on  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord 
Keane  and  the  army,  he  thought  that  the 


right  hon.  Baronet  had  been  a  little  unfair 
in   the  inference  which  he  attempted  to 
draw  from  the  unanimity  which  then  pre- 
vailed, and  he  must  call  to  the  recollection 
of  the  House  what  passed  upon  that  occa- 
sion.   The  right  hon.  Baronet  must  have 
forgotten  that  he  himself  introduced  the 
discussion  by  expressly  excluding  from 
consideration  the  policy  of  the  campaign. 
He  expressly  stated  that,  no  individual, 
by  agreeing  to  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
gallant  army  who  had  so  triumphantly 
accomplished  the  object  to  which   their 
energies   had  been  directed,  should  be 
in    any     manner    compromised    as    ap- 
proving of  the  policy  of  the  preceding. 
Upon  such  an  occasion,  and  after  such 
an    assurance,    could    any    man    have 
been,  he  was  almost  going  to  say,  base 
enough,  to   have  introduced  any    topic 
likely  to  disturb  the  unanimity  that  pre- 
vailed.   The  right  hon.  Baronet  who  se« 
conded  the  motion  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  was 
equally  guarded  in  his  expressions,  so  as 
to  protect  himself  and   the  House  from 
being  in  any  manner  committed  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  war.     Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  would  ask  if  it  was  fair  or 
candid  in  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  draw 
the  conclusion  he  had  done   from  what 
had  passed  on  that  debate?     Upon  every 
occasion  when  the  AfFghan  war  had  been 
alluded  to,  either  in  that  House  or  in  the 
Court  of  Directors,  he  had  always  seen 
the  greatest  anxiety   manifested    by   all 
present  not  to  be  implicated  in  its  policy. 
He  had  always  heard  it  said  : — **  In  what« 
ever  vote  we  may  be  called  upon  to  give, 
be  it  distinctly  understood  that  we  express 
no  approval  of  the  policy  of  that  war." 
So  far  as  he  had  the  means  of  judging,  he 
scarcely   knew  an   individual    connected 
with   India  who  approves  of  that  policy, 
except  the  late  Government  and  their  ad- 
herents. These  opinions  had  not  been  only 
expressed  since  the  recent  disasters.  From 
the  time  when  that  ill-fated  expedition  was 
first  announced,  public  opinion,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  India,  condemned  and 
reprobated  it  as  most  impolitic  and  unjust. 
The   right  hon.  Baronet  had  stated  that 
Lord  Auckland  could  have  made  out  a 
much  stronger  case  than  appeared  in  his 
manifesto,  issued  from  Simla.     He  (Mr. 
Hogg)  hoped  that  such  was  the  case,  for  he 
must  declare  that  he  had  never  in  his  life 
read  so  weak  a  public  document.     There 
was  nothing  stated  \ti  xVi-aX  xKwixK^^Vi  \a 
justify  iVie  VioslWt  Va>i  woxi  o\  ^  tv^v^^^^- 
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ing  country— nothing  to  show  the  policy  opinion  as  to  the  fact  that  the  afiaira  of 
of  the  war,  even  if  ilfr  justice  could  be  the  East  had,  in  1838,  arrived  at  a  crisis, 
maintained.  It  declares  that  it  is  desirable  when  it  was  absolutely  neoessarv  that  some 
to  open  Affghanislan  to  British  manufac-  other  policy  than  that  on  which  they  for- 
tures  ;  that  the  chiefs  had  indicated  an  merly  relied  should  be  adopted  for  the  pro- 
indisposition  to  meet  our  views,  and  hail  tection  of  the  north-western  frontier.  He 
presumed  to  enler  into  friendly  relations  believed,  that  no  one  could  examine  the 
with  Persia,  contrary  to  his  Lordship's  papers  on  the  Table  without  coming  to  the 
wishes  and  orders,  and  therefore  is  this  conclusion  which  his  lion.  Friend  had  ar- 
unhappy  country  to  be  devastated  by  the  "ved  at,  that  Russia  was  actively  engaged 
horrors  of  war,  and  its  rulers  to  be  driven  '«  measures  which,  if  permitted  to  be  car- 
from  their  seats.  It  is  true  Lord  Auck-  "ed  out  to  their  fullest  extent  would 
land  talks  of  establishing  a  barrier  against  pr«ve  fata  to  the  ascendancy  of  British 
western  aggression  ;  but  he  must  call  the  power  in  the  East.  Under  these  circum- 
atieniion  of  the  House  to  the  condition  of  s^^n^es,  he  believed  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Affghanisian,  moral,  physical,  ami  poli-  every  individual  interested  in  th^ 
tical.  We  might  deplore  that  condition,  "^«?*  ^J^^^'^  »°  I°^'a  ^^^t  the  time  had 
but  the  very  evils  we  might  lament  con-  arrived  when  some  "7  P^^'SX  f ««"  be 

tributed  to  lender  it  the  best  possible  bar-  '^^^^^'''     ^Y^a^    J{  ^i  111  * e    ''*! 

rier  between  our  Indian  possessions  and  %''  A.  Burnes,  Lord  Auckland,  the  Secret 

*c  .         ^^   -.•.      T-ul   ^i:r«ot^   .«o»  Committee  of  the   East-India  Directors, 

the   western   powers.      Ihe   climate   was        j  ^t     i  ^    /-^  ^    u  •      • 

I.-    *  *     *u  ^  ..  -«  -  ^f  i,*«t  .«^  r^\A  and  the  late  Goveninient,all  concurring  in 

subiect  to  the  extremes  of  heal  and  cold,  ^i        .  .       *i    .       •  v 

ni!  •'      ,        1  »  I  ^,-  ^  rp,  the  opinion,  that  unless  some  new,  vigo- 

Thesodwasbarrenand  unproductive.  The  P^^^  ^^^.^^^       .      ^^  reso;ted  to 

country  was  intersected  by  stupendous  ^^^  ^^  ^^.^  ^^^^^  .^  j^^.^  ^^,^ 
mountains,  only  to  be  traversed  by  passes  ^  endangered.  His  hon!  Friend  opposite 
and  defiles  where  an  invading  army  must  ^.^  j^  ^f  ^j^^^  ^^  counteract  tllTde- 
be  exposed  to  absolute  annihilation.  The  g.  ^p  j^^-^^  ^^  y^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 
people  were  proverbially  faithless,  and  the  ^  ^^^  g^j^j^  ^^^  ^^[^^^  ^^^^^^  .^^1^  p^^ 
political  power  was  divided  among  various  ^^uld  such  a  course  prevent  Russia's  in- 
chiefs  with  conflicting  interests.  Here,  triguing  in  Asia,  and  he  begged  to  remind 
then,  were  all  the  elements  combined  that  |,|g  ^^^^  ipnend  that,  in  adnsing  this,  be 
could  render  thai  country  absolutely  im-  ^^  counselling  nothing  less  than  an  Euro- 
passable  as  a  barrier,  if  we  had  abstained  p^^n  war.  So  long  as  there  were  other 
from  interference.  The  only  circumstances  ^^^g  of  effecting  their  object,  he  trusted 
under  which  an  invading  army  could  tra-  that  no  Government  would  ever  think  of 
verse  it,  would  be,  if  the  whole  country  incurring  all  the  horrors  of  an  European 
was  subjected  to  the  absolute  control  of  ^ar.  It  had  been  said,  that  it  was  the 
one  ruler,  with  whom  arrangements  might  duty  of  this  country  rather  to  support 
be  entered  into  for  its  maintenance.  While  Dost  Mahomed  than  Schah  Soojah.  But 
the  authority  was  divided,  we  weresafe -no  all  parties  had  come  to  the  resolution  that 
danger  could  ever  threaten  us,  unless  the  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  security 
country  was  subjected  to  the  absolute  domi-  of  their  Indian  possessions  that  they  should 
nion  of  one  chief,  and  that  was  precisely  place  on  the  north-western  frontier  a  power 
the  state  of  things  which  Lord  Auckland  disposed  to  peace,  and  to  the  maintaining 
wished  lo  introduce.  He  would  not  have  undiHturbed  the  integrity  of  the  eaatem 
intruded  on  the  time  of  the  House  had  he  empire.  It  was  impossible  to  make  choice 
not  been  connected  with  the  Government  of  Dost  Mahomed,  because  he  was  opposed 
of  India,  and  distinctly  alluded  to  by  his  to  those  conditions.  He  was  described  by 
right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  J.  Hobhouse);  and  Sir  A.  Burnes  as  a  man  devoted  to  war — 
he  begged  to  thank  the  House  for  the  at-  he  was  enterprising,  en<;aged  in  the  ranks 
tention  with  which  they  had  been  pleased  of  the  enemy,  and  to  have  made  choice  of 
to  honour  him.  him  would  not  have  been  dealing  fairly 
Mr.  Huii  had  paid  some  attention  to  towards  their  best  ally,  Riinjeet  Singh, 
this  question,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that.  Under  these  circumstances,  they  were  jus- 
whatever  opinion  might  be  formetl  as  to  tified  in  displacing  Dost  Mahomed  from 
the  policy  of  the  war  in  Afghanistan,  or  the  throne  of  Cabool.  The  recommenda- 
as  to  the  expediency  of  their  crossing  the  tions  in  favour  of  Schah  Soojah  were  not, 
Indus,  to  support  the  pretensions  of  Schah  perhaps,  of  the  strongest  kind,  but  any  one 
'fo/ah,   there   could  be   no  diversity  of  who  heard  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Ba^ 
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ronet  near  him  must  feel,  that  in  restoring 
Shah  Soojah  to  the  tlirooe  of  his  ancestors, 
they  were  restoriDg  a  man  who  had  a  large 
ana  powerful  party,  who  was  in  his  habits 
almost  an  European,  and  who  was  in- 
terested in  preserving  friendly  relations 
with  this  country.  His  hon.  Friend  had 
adverted  to  the  expense  of  the  war,  and  to 
the  loss  of  life  caused  by  it.  Unques- 
tionably, this  was  a  great  calamity,  a  cala- 
mity which  could  only  be  justi^ed  by  a 
case  of  absolute  necessity.  He  believed 
such  a  necessity  had  occurred  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  and  he  believed  that  the  having 
carried  the  war  into  Affghanistan,  had 
been  the  means  of  preventing  wars  in 
other  parts  of  India. 

Sir  R.  Peel:  The  question  upon  which 
the  House  is  now  called  upon  to  decide  is, 
whether,  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
this  country,  and  of  our  relations  with 
Affghanistan  and  India,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  papers  for  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  moved  should  be  produced.  I 
form  my  judgment  on  this  subject  solely 
with  reference  to  the  consideration  of  what 
is  best  for  the  public  interests.  I  forget 
all  party  considerations,  all  political  differ- 
ences I  and  the  sinele  consideration  which  , 
influences  me  is  this — what  in  the  present 
position  of  Indian  affairs  is  the  wisest 
course  for  this  House  to  pursue  ?  I  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  it  will  not,  under 
present  circumstances,  promote  the  public 
interests  to  produce  the  papers  for  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  has  moved.  As  an 
illustration  of  my  meaning,  I  will  direct 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  our  present 
relations  with  that  great  power  whose  con- 
duct has  excited  consideraUe  apprehension 
—I  allude  to  Russia.  Full  explanations 
were  demanded  by  her  Majesty's  late  Go« 
vernment  with  regard  to  certain  transac- 
tions on  the  part  of  Russian  agents,  and 
those  explanations  were  frankly  afforded  by 
the  government  of  Russia.  The  papers 
containing  those  explanations  have  been 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House ;  and  I  may 
observe  that,  however  suspicious  may  have 
been  the  conduct  of  Russian  agents,  and  I 
admit  that  that  conduct  warranted  some 
suspicion,  and  that  it  required  explana- 
tion— there  has  been,  on  the  part  of  the 
Russian  government,  a  distinct  disavowal 
of  that  conduct ;  one  of  the  agents  has 
been  recalled,  and  a  ]X)sitive  assurance 
has  been  given,  on  the  part  of  the  Em- 
peror, that  he  has  no  wish  to  disturb 
British  supremacy  in  India,  and  that  he 
to  maintain  with  us  a  goad  under- 


standing with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Per- 
sia. These  sentiments,  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  were  conveyed  to  us  by- 
Count  Nesselrode  and  Count  Pozzo  ii 
Borgo.  The  noble  Lord  opposite,  in  a 
letter,  dated  December  20,  1838,  referring 
to  the  communications  made  by  Count 
Nesselrode  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
Government,  said,  that  the  despatch  com- 
municated by  that  nobleman  expressed  the 
desire  of  the  Russian  government  to  co- 
operate with  the  Government  of  this  coun- 
try in  reference  to  Persian  affairs.  The 
despatch  contains  the  most  full  and  com- 
plete assurance  on  this  point ;  and  the 
papers  produced  by  the  noble  Lord  state^ 
that  her  Majesty's  Government  accept  as 
entirely  satisfactory  the  declarations  of  the 
imperial  government  that  it  does  not  har- 
bour any  design  hostile  to  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  When  the 
noble  Lord  stated,  that  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment accepted  as  satisfactory  the  de- 
claration of  the  imperial  cabinet,  it  must 
be  inferred,  that  the  noble  Lord  placed 
confidence  in  that  declaration.  As  far  as 
I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  conduct  of  that 
great  power,  its  acts  have  been  in  entire 
omformity  with  the  declarations  to  which 
I  have  referred.  No  act  has  been  done  by 
Russia,  with  reference  to  her  relations 
with  Persia,  and  especially  with  reference 
to  our  relations  with  Anghanistan,  since 
the  reception  of  the  recent  disastrous  ac- 
counts, which  I  have  not  every  reason  to 
believe  is  in  strict  and  precise  conformity 
with  the  dclarations  of  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. Whatever  may  be  the  conduct 
of  Russia,  I  believe  that  the  Governments 
of  England  and  of  India  are  sufficiently 
|K)werful  to  protect  themselves.  I  do  not 
think,  that  we  are,  as  a  nation,  dependent 
on  the  co-operation  and  good  faith  of 
Russia  or  of  any  other  power ;  but  it  is 
right  to  bear  testimony  to  the  facilities  we 
have  enjoyed  in  consequence  of  the  good 
faith  observed  by  Russia,  and  to  declare 
publicly  in  the  face  of  Europe,  that  it  is 
impossible  that  any  power  could  have  acted 
with  morestrict  good  faith  and  more  friendly 
feeling  than  have  been  evinced  by  Russia 
with  reference  to  Persia  and  Afghanistan. 
A  most  cordial  understanding  subsists  at 
this  moment  between  the  Government  of 
this  country  and  the  Government  of  Rus- 
sia. With  reference  to  this  subject,  and 
founding  my  opinion  on  practical  evidence, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  that  Russia  is  pre- 
pared to  give  proof  of  her  good  wisKe&^  «ji\d 
of  her  de&\Te  lo  pvovcwAe  \\\ft  \sv««w\»»a»Kfc 
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of  British  iSapremacy  io  India.  This  beiog 
the  case,  can  I  reconcile  it  with  the  public 
interests  to  bring  forward  papers  which 
might  have  reference  to  a  different  state 
of  things?  If  there  be  such  evidence  of 
good  faith — such  proof  of  cordial  good- will 
— would  it  be  wise  in  us  to  disturb  this 
good  feeling  by  producing  documents  which 
might  intimate  the  existence  at  a  former 
period  of  a  different  state  of  things  ?  I  do 
not  think,  that  in  the  present  state  of  our 
relations  with  Affghanistan,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  papers  for  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  moved  would  promote  the  pub- 
lic interests;  and,  looking  solely  and 
singly  to  public  interests,  I  must  oppose 
the  motion.  The  same  principle  upon 
which  I  have  acted  with  regard  to  the 
production  of  these  papers  must  also  regu- 
late my  course  with  regard  to  this  discus- 
sion. I  stand  in  a  position  very  different 
from  that  of  tbe  hon.  Gentleman  who  pro- 
posed this  motion.  I  am  an  actor  in  these 
flcenes,  charged  with  great  responsibility, 
and  desirous  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion ;  and  I  think,  as  the 
representative  of  her  Maiesty's  Govern- 
ment in  this  House,  that  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  enter  fully  and  unreservedly 
into  a  discussion  on  this  question.  What 
are  the  circumstances  under  which  I  should 
address  the  House  ?  We  are  acquainted 
with  the  misfortunes  which  have  befallen 
our  troops  at  Ghuznee,  but  we  are  uncer- 
tain as  to  the  fate  of  the  garrison  of  that 
fort.  We  are  also  in  a  state  of  uncertainty 
as  to  the  position  of  our  troops  in  Candahar. 
Is  this  then  a  time  at  whicn  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown  can  enter  into  a  full  and  unre- 
served statement  on  these  subjects?  1  may 
at  the  same  time  observe,  avoiding  all 
discussion  as  to  matters  on  which  caution 
is  necessary,  that  I  cannot  entirely  concur 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  his  views  of 
Indian  affairs.  Whatever  LordCastlereagh 
may  have  said  in  1820 — whatever  may 
have  been  the  embarrassments  of  the 
finances  in  India  at  former  periods,  which 
it  has  been  able  to  recover,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  question  of  Indian  finance 
is  a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance.  Sir, 
I  made  no  exaggerated  statement  with  re- 
spect to  India ;  I  am  afraid  I  said  nothing 
more  than  is  strictly  borne  out.  I  look  at 
the  last  official  account  which  has  been 
made  up,  and  which  I  believe  rests  on  the 
highest  authority;  and  I  find  that  in  1835 
the  Indian  Government  had  a  surplus  re- 
venue of  1,500,000/.,  which  was  reduced 
7/7  JSSff  to  i  J  00,000/.;  that  was  reduced 


to  650,000/.  in  1837  and  1838;  to  238,000/. 
in  1838  and  1839 ;  and  in  1839  and  1840 
the  change  was  from  a  surplus  revenue  to 
a  deficit  of  2,414,000/. ;  in  1840  and  1841 
to  a  deficit  of  2,324,000/.  The  expense 
of  the  annual  charge^  including  the  interest 
of  the  debtt  was  in  1835,  15,766,000/.  I 
believe  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Mangles) 
will  find  that  the  total  charges,  including 
the  interest  of  the  debt,  in  1839  and  1840, 
amounted  to  18,615,000/.,  and  in  1841  to 
19,339,000/.  I  am  afraid  that  my  right 
hon.  Friend  will  find,  that  that  is  the  state 
of  Indian  finance ;  and,  considering  the 
importance  of  equalising  the  income  with 
the  expenditure  in  a  state  of  general  peace, 
recollecting  that  in  India  there  is  no  In- 
come-tax to  resort  to,  and  from  what 
sources  taxation  must  there  be  derived, 
how  hardly  it  must  press  upon  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  and  what  effect  it  must 
have  on  your  hold  of  Indian  opinion,  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  Indian  finance 
at  the  present  time — whatever  may  he  tbe 
case  at  other  times — is  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  interest.  And  when  I  see  a  gradual 
advance  in  expenditure  from  15,700,000/.; 
to  19,300,000/. ;  and  within  the  period  of 
rseven  years  a  surplus  of  1,500,000/.  con- 
verted into  a  deficit  of  2,400,000/.,  not- 
withstanding the  strong  riews  of  the  hoc. 
Gentleman,  I  still  adhere  to  my  opinion, 
that  Indian  finance  is  not  in  thatsatisnictory 
state  he  described.  Now,  with  respect  to  the 
advance  of  our  power  in  India.  I  don't 
understand  the  hon.  Gentleman's  (Mr. 
Baillie*s)  argument.  He  speaks  of  the 
valour  and  success  of  our  forces,  at  the 
same  time  he  leaves  the  policy  of  our  ad- 
vancing untouched.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman refers  to  the  policy  of  banging 
some  persons.  I  don't  understand  the  ap- 
plication of  this  circumstance  to  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion.  From  the  known 
humanity  of  my  noble  Friend,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  such  rigorous  examples  were  per- 
fectly justifiable  ;  but  the  bearing  of  that 
argument,  and  what  it  has  to  do  with  the 
policy  of  our  advancing  across  the  Indus  I 
don't  see.  And  with  respect  to  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Indian  empire  to  extend  it- 
self, I  am  afraid  there  is  much  truth  in  the 
observation,  that  between  civilised  nations 
and  nations  very  much  their  inferiors, 
there  is  a  great  tendency  in  the  former  to 
extend  their  empire  in  order  to  give  secu. 
rity  to  what  they  possess.  But  still  you 
cannot  push  that  argument  indefinitely ; 
you  must  always  inquire  whether  the 
policy  of  any  war  is  adrisable.    I  presume 
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you  cannot  push  that  argument  so  far  as 
to  justify  the  expedition  against  Khiva^  or 
the  occupation  of  Bokhara.     The  policy  of 
each  particular  war  must  always  rest  on 
its  own  special  grounds;  and  the  policy  to 
which   the  right  hon.  Gentleman  refers 
won't  vindicate  the  general  principle  of 
the  universal  extension  of  our  dominion. 
On  a  former  occasion,  I  deprecated  the  de- 
claration of  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  he 
would  not  vote  a  single  shilling  to  push 
the  war  in  Affghanistan.     I   deprecated 
that  as  too  hasty  a  decision.    On  the  other 
hand,  I  don*t  wish  to  pledge  myself  that 
Lord  Auckland's  policy  must  be  strictly 
adhered  to — that  must  have  reference  to 
the  experience  we  acquire  in  the  inter- 
vening period,  and  on  the  change  of  cir- 
cumstances that  have  occurred,  I  wish  to 
give  no  opinion  whatever.     Considering 
the  distance  we  are  from  that  country,  and 
the  uncertainty  we  labour  under   as  to 
events,  it  is  unwise  to  pledge  ourselves  to 
any  particular  course  respecting  the  policy 
to  be  pursued  in  Affghanistan.     I  trust, 
that  in  any  course  that  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment may  pursue,  they  will  not  forget 
to  insure  that  the  honour  of  the  British 
arms  shall  be  fully  maintained,  and  that  no 
iostances  of  gross  treachery  and  perjury 
shall  pass  altogether  unpunished.     With 
respect  to  this  disaster — I  will  not  conceal 
my  opinion,  it  is  a  great  military  disaster ; 
but  we  are  strong  enough  to  repair  it.     It 
is  not  a  disaster  to  shake  our  dominion  in 
India.    It  is  impossible  to  see  the  examples 
of  valour  and  fortitude  which  this  disaster 
has  called  forth,  and  permit  ourselves  to 
deepair.  Is  it  possible  to  think  of  the  perse- 
vering valour  and  endurance  of  Sir  R.  Sale, 
and  I  must  say,  to  witness  the  heroism  of 
tfai^  lady  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much, 
and  to  think  of  the  effect  of  that  example, 
and  permit  ourselves  for  one  moment  to  be 
cast  down  and  dispirited  ?     Our  reverses 
are  great,  but  they  are  not  worse  than  re- 
verses we  have  met  with   before;  and  I 
have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  proved 
valour  and  fortitude  of  the  British  arms 
that  these  disasters  will  be  so  far  repaired 
that  they  will  not,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
shake  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land in  our  supremacy,  in  which  I  trust 
their  confidence  will  never  be  shaken.     As 
I  said,  I  proposed  to  avoid  the  expression 
of  any  opinion  ;  but  I  cannot  but  acquiesce 
in  the  fairness  of  the  quotation  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  has  made  of  my  former 
•tatenent.    The  right    hon.  Gentleman, 
•;iifcningto  mj  declaration  on  the  Queen's 


Speech,  in  1839,  observed,  that  all  I  said 
on  that  occasion  was,  *'  I  viewed  the  pro- 
ceedings in  India  with  great  anxiety.*'  I 
don't  think  any  public  man  speaking  on 
such  a  declaration — considering,  of  course, 
that  subsequent  events  were  quite  unknown 
— ever  showed  more  foreboding  as  to  the 
consequences  of  the  policy  then  pursued. 
I  am  afraid,  I  did  not  limit  myself  to  ex- 
pressions of  anxiety.  On  this,  the  first  in- 
timation of  the  policy  of  Affghanistan,  the 
words  I  made  use  of  were — 

*'  He  would  next  advert  to  a  subject  of  far 
deeper  interest,  to  a  question  which  had  for 
too  long  a  time  escaped  the  attention  of  that 
House — to  the  subject  of  the  British  empire, 
and  the  British  interests  in  India.  When 
they  considered  the  immense  importance  of 
diverting  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of 
India  from  war,  and  of  teaching  them  the  acts 
of  peace,  and  when  they  contemplated  the  evil 
consequences  of  a  great  financial  expenditure, 
imposing  the  necessity  for  an  additional  taxa- 
tion,  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  he  could  not 
consider  this  question  without  the  greatest 
anxiety." 

That  was  on  the  policy  of  this  war.  I 
said,  referring  to  part  of  the  statement  of 
the  Governor-general,  that 

"  The  Governor-general  confidently  hopes « 
that  the  Schah  will  be  speedily  replaced  on  his 
throne  by  his  own  subjects  and  adherents, 
and  when  once  he  shall  be  secured  in  power, 
and  the  independence  and  integrity  of  Affghan- 
istan established,  the  British  army  will  be  with- 
drawn. Now,  he  should  require  that  the  fullest 
information  should  be  laid  before  the  House 
on  this  subject.  Here  was  a  sort  of  guarantee 
given  by  the  Governor-general,  that  the  British 
army  would  not  be  withdrawn  until  Schah 
Soojah-ool-Moolk  should  be  restored.  That 
prince  was  deposed  from  his  throne  in  1809, 
and  had  been  kept  out  of  it  ever  since,  though 
on  one  occasion  he  had  endeavoured  to  re- 
cover his  authority,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
20,000  men,  and  failed.  Yet  this  was  the 
prince  whom  the  British  Government  in  India 
was  about  to  restore  by  the  aid  of  an  immense 
and  most  expensive  military  force,  and  when 
restored,  no  doubt  another  British  force  would 
be  required  to  keep  him  on  the  throne.  The 
principle  was  the  same  in  the  attempted  resto- 
ration of  the  Schah  Soojah  as  it  would  be  in 
tbe  attempt  to  restore  Charles  10th  to  the 
throne  of  France,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
Schah  had  been  thirty  years  dispossessed  of  his 
throne." 

This  was  what  I  stated  in  1839.  I 
think  I  can  hardly  be  charged  with 
having  expressed  perfect  satisfaction  with 
the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place. 
At  least,  I  think  tUtm  \%^^,>Qfc^w8.^'^ 
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known,  I  sufficiently  showed,  that  I  had 
great  misgivings,  not  to  say  more,  of  what 
might  be  the  event  of  the  policy  which  was 
then  under  consideration.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says  that,  after  giving  notice  of 
a  motion  on  this  subject^  1  abstained  from 
pressing  it ;  but  I  don't  think  tbat  fact  is 
quite  conclusive  against  me,  or  that  it  justi- 
fies the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  saving  that 
1  then   approved  of  the  policy  of  the  late 
Government  in  this  matter.     After  you 
liad  decided   finally  on    the  course   you 
would  adopt — after  you  had  determined 
to  support  Schah  Soojah  on  the  throne  of 
Affghauistun,  and  after  a  considerable  time 
had    elapsed — and  considering  that  this 
determination  had  been  taken  with  res- 
pect to  a  policy  to  be  pursued  at  a  distance 
of  so  many  thousand  miles  from  this  coun- 
try— 1  think  it  will  be  apparent  to  every 
unprejudiced  person  that  there  might  have 
been  reasons  tor  not  pressing  that  motion 
which  would  not  apply  to  the  case  of  mea- 
sures carrying  on  nearer  home  and  under 
other    circumstances.      The    right    hon. 
Gentleman  says,  also,  that  I  seconded  a 
vote  of  thanks  from  this  House  to  Lord 
Keane.   I  certainly  did  second  that  motion ; 
but  nothing  could  be  more  distinct  from 
approbation  of  the  policy  of  the  war  than 
the  terms  I  then  used.     The  moment  of 
success  was  not  at  a  time  at  which  it  would 
have  been  fitting  to  have  gone  into  the 
question  of  that  policy ;  but  even  in  the 
moment  of  success  i  was  careful  not  to  say 
anything  to  imply  our  approbation  of  the 
military  policy  of  the  Indian  government. 
Then,  with  respect  to  the  present  time,  I 
quite  admit  that  this  is  not  the  moment 
to  make   positive  expressions  of  opinion 
with  respect  to  that  policy.     Even  now,  1 
have  not  expressed  a  more  strong  opinion 
than  I  expressed  then.     I  should  tliink 
that  I  violated  my  duty  as  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown  if  I  had  not  at  once  stated  to 
the  House  that,  looking  to  considerations 
of  public  policy,  and  whilst  a  treaty  is 
pending,  I  had  determined  not  to  produce 
the  papers  for  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
has  moved.     The  same  considerations  of 
public  policy  also  prevent  me  from  enter- 
ing upon  the  discussion  of  the  general 
question,  and  oblige  me  to  confine  myself 
strictly  to  the  limits  which  I  have  marked 
out. 

Viscount   Palmerston:    I   quite  agree 
with  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that  it  is  in- 
expedient that  the  papers  should  be  pro- 
duced, and  I  agree  with  him  also  in  the 
rrtmoaa  be  Jus  staled  lix  oot  producing 


them.  It  must  be  inexpedient,  when 
England  has  been  for  some  time  on  terms  of 
perfect  good  understanding  and  cordiality 
with  Russia,  that  we  should  go  back  to 
transactions  which  occurred  under  differ- 
ent circumstances  and  when  we  were  on  a 
very  different  footing.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  state  tliat  the 
friendly  feeling  which  was  happily  estab- 
lished at  the  time  when  we  retired  from 
office,  has  been  continued  to  the  present 
moment.  I  am  glad  also  to  learn,  that  the 
government  of  Russia  has  shown,  in  re- 
gard to  the  events  in  Persia  and  Affghan- 
istan,  the  same  amicable  disposition,  |>erfect 
honour,  and  unimpeached  good  faith, 
which,  I  am  bound  to  say  was  shown  by 
that  power  ftom  the  moment  when  mutual 
confidence  was  established  in  the  later 
period  while  we  had  the  honour  to  hold 
office.  I  think  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
fully  justified  by  the  reasons  he  assigns  for 
not  producing  the  papers,  and  I  think  he 
has  acted  with  judgment  in  refraining  from 
being  led  into  a  detailed  discussion ; 
though  he  did  not  express  it  in  so  many 
words,  he  implied,  1  think,  some  slight 
degree  of  disapprobation  of  the  discretion 
evinced  by  the  two  hon.  Members  wbo 
brought  forward  and  supported  the  mo- 
tion, and  even  of  the  particular  moment 
when  they  introduoeil  these  transactions 
to  the  notice  of  the  House.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Shrewsbury  accused  the  late 
Government,  and  myself  especially,  of  hav- 
ing  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  afiairs, 
exhibited  at  one  time  a  blameable  supine- 
ness,  and  at  another  what  he  liad  pleased 
to  call  a  terrible  energy.  With  regard  to 
the  matter  of  debate,  l  must  say  that  one 
of  the  hon.  Members  seems  to  me,  during 
the  last  three  years,  to  have  himselfjex- 
hibited  if  not  blameable,  very  extraordi- 
nary supineoes*,  though  I  cannot  accuse 
him  of  having  followed  it  up  on  the  present 
occasion  with  any  very  terrible  energy.  I 
am  not  aware  whether  the  other  hon. 
Member  was  in  Parliament  during  that 
period ;  but  if  they  formerly  entertained 
the  same  opinion  of  the  policy  of  these 
great  transactions  which  they  have  this 
night  expressed,  it  is  somewhat  singular 
that  during  the  last  three  years,  they  have 
not  found  an  opportunity  of  giving  vent  to 
their  censure  and  indignation.  They 
never  called  upon  Parliament  to  declare 
its  disapprobation  until  the  present  mo- 
ment. Was  it  that,  when  public  attentioa 
was  engrossed  by  the  brilliancy  of  succefls, 
and  tbe  tide  of  opinioa  was  seltipg  atioBg 
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in  our  favour,  that  they  had  not  the  moral 
courage  to  step  forward.  Was  it  that  they 
waited  until  temporary  disaster^  uncon- 
nected with  tlie  policy  of  the  war,  had  ex- 
cited public  feeling,  before  they  ventured 
to  pronounce  thoee  ophiions  which,  it  seems 
they  have  all  along  entertained.  If  such 
has  been  their  course,  and  such  their  mo- 
tive, I  must  say  that  it  does  display  a  want 
of  moral  courage,  and  a  shrinking  from 
the  discharge  of  a  public  duty,  which  they 
will  find  some  difficulty  in  justifying  to 
the  country.  Let  it  be  recollected  that 
opportunities  were  not  wanting  ;  my  right 
hoo.  Friend  has  enumerated  various  occa- 
sions on  which  the  notice  of  the  House 
might  have  been  directe<l  to  the  question. 
We  are  not  indeed  entitled  to  say  that 
those  who  remained  silent  therefore  ap- 
proved ;  that  would  be  to  strain  the  infer- 
ence from  silence  beyond  its  legitimate 
extent,  but  I  may  say  that  the  silence 
of  the  hon.  Memliers  showed  that  they 
did  not  think  that  there  existed  sucn 
a  case  against  the  Government  as  would 
enable  them  to  carry  public  opinion 
with  them.  At  least,  they  despaired 
of  persuading  the  House  of  Commons 
to  express  its  disapprobation  on  the 
subject.  On  the  various  occasions  of 
speeches  from  the  throne,  and  of  votes  of 
the  House»  why  did  not  the  hon.  Members 
who  have  this  night  stood  forward  to  bring 
the  matter  under  discussion,  invite  Parlia- 
ment to  express  its  opinion  }  The  right 
hoo.  fiftionet  stated,  that  while  operations 
were  going  on  at  a  distance  of  many  thou- 
sand miles,  and  when  a  treaty  had  been 
oonduded,  was  not  the  fit  time,  with  a 
view  to  the  public  interests,  for  introduc- 
ing the  subject;  but  as  to  the  treaty, 
every  man  must  know  that  it  would  not 
have  been  the  first  time  that  Parliament 
has  been  called  upon  to  express  its  disap- 
probi»tioa  of  an  engagement  injurious  to 
the  public  interests.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  mere  fact  of  a  treaty  which  should 
prevent  its  being  brought  under  the  con- 
aideration  of  the  House:  and  as  to  the 
distance  of  the  operations,  the  much  greater 
reuoteneas  of  those  in  China  did  not  pre- 
vent the  right  hon  Baronet  from  bringing 
receot  events  in  China  before  the  House. 
I  aw,  therefore,  entitled  to  infer  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  was  not  influenced,  by 
treaty  or  by  distance,  either  in  the  notice 
wliicb  he  dropped^  or  in  that  which  he 
introdoced:  he  did  not  think  the  case  in 
wUcb  he  abstained  was  one  in  which  he 
Jkid  ft  fair  prospect  of  indudng  the  House 


to  come  to  a  vote  in  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  the  Government.  The  present 
time,  1  contend,  is  not  that  which,  as  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  remarked,  could  be 
judiciously  chosen  for  a  motion  like  that 
before  the  House  ;  because  the  discussion 
relates  to  a  period  when  our  relations  with 
a  great  power,  now  established  on  the  most 
friendly  footing,  were  of  a  very  different 
character.  The  hon.  Members  are  neces- 
sarily driven  to  advert  more  particularly 
to  transactions  which  were  connected  with 
the  discordance  which  then  existed  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  England  and 
Russia;  at  the  same  time,  I  really  feel 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  matter, 
because,  for  argument's  sake,  I  will  take 
the  ground  laid  down  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet.  I  will  assume,  that  which  we 
arc  bound  to  assume,  that  the  stutements 
made  by  the  Russian  government  are  per- 
fectly correct.  Their  agents,  knowing  that 
a  bad  feeling  prevailed  between  the  two 
powers,  exceeded  their  instructions,  and 
without  authority,  entered  into  those  com- 
munications and  intrigues  which  excited 
jealousy  and  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the 
Indian  Government.  But  we  will  take  a 
different  case — we  will  suppose,  that  the 
two  governments  had  been  in  actual  and 
deliberate  hospitality  ;  if  the  agents,  act- 
ing without  authority,  were  able  to  pro- 
duce such  effects,  how  much  more  power- 
ful would  their  influence  have  been  in  dis- 
turbing our  Indian  possessions,  if  they 
had  acted  under  the  full  sanction  of  Russia 
— with  all  the  weight  and  power  which 
that  empire  might  have  put  forth  in  the 
places  where  its  agents  were  located? 
Therefore,  even  in  the  case  which  we  are 
bound  to  take,  we  see  the  absolutely  neces- 
cessity  of  establishing  a  defensive  barrier, 
which  was  the  object  this  country  had  in 
view.  We  are  told,  that  this  question  is 
to  be  decided  very  much  by  authority,  and 
great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  unfa- 
vourable opinions  of  persons  of  competent 
local  knowledge.  It  has  been  said,  that 
Sir  Alexander  Burnes  was  adverse  to  our 
policy ;  that  Sir  Henry  Fane  was  also  ad- 
verse to  it.  The  last  has  been  introduced 
to  us  as  a  great  military  authority,  as  he 
undoubtedly  was,  but  his  military  qualifi- 
cations  do  not  seem  necessarily  to  show 
that  he  was  equally  competent  to  decide 
on  a  question  of  policy.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber did  not  quote  any  opinion  of  Sir  H. 
Fane  as  to  the  impracticability  of  the  ope- 
rations, but  as  to  the  impolicy  of  the  plan. 
QMr.  £aiUie ;  I  u^  &\t  W.'Svo^^  ^»k« 
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□g  upon  a  dangerous  syetem,  bvadranciDg 
:oo  far   rrom  our  frontiers  aaa  Ksouices, 
and  this  is  what  I  find  under  bis  hand,  in 
letter  of  the  4th  of  Angust : — 


thority  in  a  military  point  of  view.]  So 
be  it ;  but  if  there  erer  was  a  case  in  which 
the  current  of  authority  ran  one  way,  ii  is 
this  case.  As  my  right  hon.  Friend  stated, 
you  hare  the  GovernmeDt  at  home  acting 
upon  its  own  view  of  all  the  circum^nces 
connected  with  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country;  and  you  have  the  Governor- 
general  of  India  acting  upon  his  new,  and 
with  his  local  knowledge  exactly  in  accord* 
■nee  with  the  Government  at  home.  With- 
out the  slightest  comniunicatioa  or  concert 
they  both  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion, 
and  at  the  same  moment.  They  sffreed, 
that  this  course  was  necessary  for  the  de- 
fence of  our  Indian  possessions.  I  say  for 
the  defence  of  our  Indian  possessions,  be- 
cause, when  we  are  told  that  the  war  was 
undertaken  with  a  view  lo  European  in- 
terests, I  utterly  deny  the  position.  If 
we  had  no  empire  in  India,  we  might  have 
been  perfectly  indifferent  whether  Persia 
succeeded,  or  did  not  succeed,  against 
Affghanistan.  Tlie  course  we  pursued 
was  entirelr  with  a  view  to  the  security 
of  our  Indian  empire ;  and  it  was  not  a 
European,  but  entirely  an  Indian  question. 
Pirst,  in  1836,  we  had  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Ellis,  a  man  of  great  sagacity  and  ac- 
quaintance with  Eastern  affairs,  who  had 
been  in  Persia,  and,  I  believe,  in  India. 
His  opinion  was  most  unequivocally,  that 
it  was  attended  wiih  the  utmost  danger, 
that  Persia  should  exercise  such  power  and 
influence  in  Affghanislan.  Next  to  Mi 
Ellis  comes  Sir  John  M'Neil,  who  at  first 
did  not  think  the  danger  to  great  as  he 
afterwards  believed  it,  when  he  had  con- 
cluded his  negotiation  with  Persia.  He 
then  discovered  that  the  Persian  govern- 
ment had  not  a  shadow  of  justice  on  itt 
«de;  and  that  tlie  mere  object  of  the  war 
was  aggrandizement,  full  of  peril  to  our 
Indian  possessions.  My  ri^ht  hon.  Friend 
also  produced  the  authority  of  several  other 
distinguished  men,  and  in  the  papers  be- 
fore the  House  we  find  the  most  decided 
opinion  by  Sir  A.  Burues,  in  favour  of  the 
movement  which  was  undertaken.  In  op- 
position to  that  opinion,  we  are  (old  to  set 
the  private  communicalions  of  the  samo 
gallant  officer.  Perhaps  1  also  could  quote: 
private  communications  from  SirA.Burnes, 
in  direct  confirmation  of  his  opinion,  at^ 
expressed  in  the  printed  papers.  I  have  iti 
my  band  two  private  letters  from  him,  one 
dated  the  4th,  and  the  other  the  26th  of 
August,  1838,  from  which  I  am  permitted 
to  read  two  passages.  Sir  A.  Burnes  i^ 
reptcKated  at  thinking  that  we  were  enter> 


Ameer  will  evacuate  Cabool,  which  will  enable 

In  his  letter  of  the  26th  of  August,  Sir 
A.  Burnes  uses  the  following  expres- 
sions : — 

We  shall  probably  gel  Sultan  Mabomed 
u  out  to  Shikapour,  to  assist  in  securing 
Candahar,  but  lie  will  not  be  listened  to  in  his 
objections  to  Shoojah-ool-Moolk— tb^  are 
untenable.  I  have  seen  such  papers  since  I 
arrived  here  that  I  could  even  prove  to  you 
liow  critical  is  this  crisis." 

I  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
.VIember  for  Shrewsbury  to  what  1  am  about 
to  read  ;  he  treated  with  the  greatest  con- 
tempt and  ridicule  the  apprehensions  about 
the  Birman  empire  and  Nepaul,  in  con- 
lequence  of  the  movements  in  Affghanistan, 
but  what  says  Sir  Alexander  Burnes? — 

"  If  it  only  concerned  Barukiies  and  Sadub 
riei,we  might besitate  iu  ejecting  the  former; 
but  affairs  iu  Ava,  in  Nepaul,  and  in  the  Dec- 
can,  demand  that  we  should  set  our  house  in 
order  quicklj,  and  hence  the  change  from  a 
tame  to  an  active  policy." 

This  &om  a  person  supposed  to  disap- 
prove that  policy ;  and  what  does  Sir 
Alexander  Burues  add  ; — 

"  Lord  Auckland  hesitates  a  little  in  the 
first  move,  but  I  predict  that  his  hesitation 
will  be  of  short  duration." 

I  say,  therefore,  that  all  persons  who 
were  qualified  to  form  a  sound  opinion, 
thought  that  immediate  measures  were 
necessary,  with  a  view  to  secure  Affghanis- 
tan  for  British  interests.  The  fact  is,  that 
for  a  great  number  uf  years  we  regarded 
Persia  as  a  barrier  for  our  Indian  posses- 
sions ;  but  of  late  her  policy  has  changed, 
and  since  the  accession  of  the  present  Shth 
the  relations  between  England  and  Persia 
have  altered,  and  we  have  seen  Persia  dis- 
posed to  extend  her  frontier.  For  a  long 
time  wc  refrdned  Irom  interference,  but 
at  length  it  became  necessary,  from  the 
determinaUon  on  the  part  of  Persia  to  in- 
corporate Afghanistan  in  her  system  of 
government.  It  was  then  the  obvious  duty 
of  those  who  had  the  charge  of  affairs,  to 
take  vigorous  measures  that  Affghanistan 
might  be  secured  in  our  favour,  instead  of 
being  hostile  to  our  interests.  Now,  SiTj 
it  waa  thought  by  many  to  be  u  adnn> 
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turous  attempt,  and,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  it  was  looked  upon  as  extremely  dif- 
ficult. But,  Sir,  there  never  was  a  mili- 
tary operation  carried  on  in  a  part  of  this 
country  in  which  there  were  so  many  dif- 
ficulties which  have  been  followed  by  such 
easy  and  complete  success.  Three  years 
haa  nearly  elapsed  since  that  expedition 
was  undertaken  ;  during  those  three  years 
no  disaster  happened.  At  last  a  great  dis- 
aster did  happen,  no  doubt.  Into  the  causes 
of  that  disaster  I  will  not  now  enter.  They 
are  matters  of  inquiry  before  competent 
parties  elsewhere,  and  it  would  be  unjust 
and  unfair  in  me  to  fix  blame  upon  any 


one*    But  I  may  say  that  this  disaster  had 
no  more  to  do  with  the  original  policy  of 
these  measures,  than  the  wreck  of  a  line- 
of-battle  ship,  if  we  had  sent  out  an  expe- 
dition three  years  before,  and  the  line-of- 
battle  ship  should  be  lost  unexpectedly  in 
a  gale  of  wind.     It  would  he  no  proof 
that  the  policy  of  the  expedition  was  not 
sound  and  judicious.  I  agree.  Sir,  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir  R.  Peel), 
and  with  those  who  have  spoken  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  imagine  we  shall  not  be  able  to  recover 
in  Affghanistan  the  same  position  as  we 
occupied  before  the  disaster  happened.   To 
allow  any  thing  like  a  feeling  of  despond- 
ency to  take  possession  of  our  minds  on 
account  of  this  temporary  misfortune,  will 
be  to  show  ourselves  not  only  unfit  to  deal 
with  great  national  concerns,  but  also  with 
human  affairs.     I  am  satisfied.  Sir   that 
the  measures  taken  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment will  soon  place  Affghanistan  in  the 
situation  in  which  it  was  last  year.   It  has 
been  said  that  we  ought  to  go  there  only 
for  the  purpose  of  punishing  perfidy,  or  for 
the  sake  of  revenge.     I  hope  that  no  such 
feeling  will  actuate  us  in  our  march  to  re- 
g^n  our  station  in  Affghanistan.     I  trust 
that  possession  will  not  be  taken  for  that 
purpose.   I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  Bri- 
tish arms  proceeding  to  injure  the  innocent, 
for  the  guilty  will  be  certain  to  escape, 
marking  our  advance  by  the  effusion  of 
blood,  which  will  track  the  course  of  an 
army  of  retribution.  I  can  understand  that 
this  is  a  great  disaster,  to  which  the  coun- 
try cannot  submit ;  that  it  is  necessary  to 
re-establish  a  commanding  position.   I  can 
conceive  that  for  this  purpose  great  ex- 
pence  will  be  justified,  and  great  efforts  re- 
quired.    I  can  conceive  a  Government  say- 
ing that  this  was  necessary  for  our  empire  in 
India,  to  regain  our  position ;  but,  if  we  do 
veg«m  it|  I  hope  it  will  not  be,  as  has  been 


recommended    by    some   hon.    Members, 
merely  to  abandon  it  again.     The  right 
hon.  Baronet  has  very  properly  abstained 
from   saying  any  thing  firom  which  the 
House  can  infer  what  the  future  policy  of  the 
Government  in  Affghanistan  will  be.  I  con- 
cur, however,  with  my  right  hon.  Friend  in 
saying,  that  the  Ministers  will  be  bold,  in- 
deed, who  having  in  charge  the  interests  of 
the  nation,  and  having  the  defence  of  our 
great  Indian  empire  entrusted  to  their 
hands,  shall  dare  to  take  any  steps  to  en- 
danger that  empire,  or  to  deprive  it  of 
those  defences  and  barriers  which  their 
predecessors  established  in  the  east.    The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  seems  to  think  that  these 
are  matters  to  be  treated  with  great  levity. 
He  is  only  looking,  probably,  to  his  finan- 
cial arrangements,  and  is  perfectly  indif- 
ferent to  what  may  happen  in  the  colonies, 
or  in  our  eastern  empire.     I  recommend 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  consult  the 
map,  and  to  make  himself  a  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  country. 
Let  him  bear  in  mind  the  graphic  descrip- 
tion made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Beverley 
(Mr.  Hogg)  of  the  barrier  which,  in  our 
hands,  would  make  us  unassailable,  and 
which,  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  would 
expose  us  to  attacks  which  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  resist.     I  think  that,  if  the  right 
hon.    Gentleman  would  study  under  his 
own  Friend,  he  would  find  that  there  is 
something  like  a  barrier  in  Affghanistan 
to  our  Indian  position.    And  here.  Sir,  I 
should  have  concluded  what  I  have  to  say 
upon  the  present  occasion,  for,  after  the 
able  and  convincing  speech  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend,  there  remains  nothing  to  add 
to  the  statement  which  he  made,  if  it  were 
not  for  two  or  three  of  the  concluding  sen- 
tences in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Shrewsbury  (Mr.  D'Israeli).     Not  con- 
tent with  the  wide  ranee  which  Indian 
affairs  might  have  afforded  to  his  fancy,  the 
hon.  Member  finished  by  a  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  the  conduct  and  policy  of  the 
late  Government.    He  declared  it  to  be 
unattended  with  success,  and  he  declared 
it  to  be  a  system  which  was  at  one  time 
too  serrile  and  at  another  time  too  active. 
It  had,  therefore,  incurred  the  misfortune 
of  his  displeasure.     I  will  not.  Sir,  at  this 
late  hour  of  the  night  detain  the  House  by 
going  into  a  defence  of  the  policy  of  the 
late  Government.    At  least  during  the  ten 
years  in  which  we  had  the  honour  to  con- 
duct the  affidrs  of  this  counter  >^^'«^ 
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all  parties — do,  not  all,  but  which  most 
desired.  I  will  not  say  all,  because  the 
hon.  Gentleman  thinks  we  ought  to  hare 
gone  to  war  with  Russia  to  preserve  Persia 
from  attack.  We  maintained  a  European 
peace  without  any  sacrifice  of  British  in- 
terests, without  any  derogation  from  Brit- 
ish honour ;  and  1  think  that  the  consi- 
deration in  which  England  was  held  was^ 
at  least,  as  high  when  we  left  as  when  we 
suooeeded  to  office.  We  maintained  a  Eu- 
ropean peace,  although  we  were  engaged  in 
great  and  important  transactions.  In  all 
these  transactions  England  took  a  promi- 
nent and  active,  nay,  I  may  say,  a  leading 
part,  and  almost  all  were  concluded  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  view  which  the  English 
Government  had  taken  when  they  first 
entered  upon  them.  With  regard  to 
Belgium,  with  regard  to  Portugal,  with 
re^rd  to  Spain,  and  with  regard  to  eastern 
affairs  generally,  the  hon.  Gentleman  may 
or  may  not  have  thought  our  views  to  be 
right ;  but  this  at  least  he  cannot  deny, 
that  we  took  a  leading  part  in  all  those 
transactions^  and  that  the  views  we  took 
were  the  views  into  which  these  trans- 
actions ultimately  directed  themselves. 
Therefore,  whether  in  the  opinion  of  the 
bon.  Gentleman  we  exercised  too  much 
forbearance  at  one  time,  and  were  too 
active  at  another,  he  may  approve  or  dis. 
approve  of  our  policv»  yet  he  cannot  deny 
that  it  was  attended  by  almost  invariable 
success.  The  hon.  Gentleman  may  think 
that  it  was  not  expedient  that  Belgium 
should  be  erected  into  an  independent 
kingdom.  He  may  concur  in  the  opinions 
of  a  nobte  Friend  ot  his^  who  is  not  now  in 
the  House,  and  who  treated  with  much 
ridicule  what  he  called  the  little  experi- 
mental monarchy  of  Belgium.  A  more 
prosperous  and  more  happy  country  does 
not  exist  in  Europe.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
may  think  it  better  that  Portugal  should 
be  under  the  government  of  Don  Miguel 
and  an  arbitrary  sovereign,  than  under 
Donna  Maria  ana  a  free  constitution.  Yet 
that  is  not  the  way  in  which  the  people  of 
Portugal  think  or  speaL  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman mar  think  that  Spain  should  be 
ruled  by  Don  Carlos  and  the  Inquisition, 
rather  than  bv  Isabella  and  the  Conttitu- 
tion.  Even  toe  right  hoo.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tamworth  bora  testimony  to 
the  rapid  advaoce  in  industry,  tranquliiity, 
an4  civilisatioo  in  that  coontry.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  mav  think  that  the  peace 
of  Europe  abould  be  exposed  to  alne«t 
daiij  itig^x  from  the  itata  ni  iflUii  ia 


Syria,  rather  than  be  placed  in  a  situation 
in  wliicli  the  Government  boasted  that  the 
five  powers  were  agreed,  being  determined 
to  preserve  its  integrity.  All  this  may  be 
the  opinion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  but  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  country  at 
larse  dues  not  participate  in  his  opinion ; 
una  1  believe  on  the  contrary  that  the  way 
in  which  we  conducted  the  foreign  afiairs 
of  this  country  has  given  satisfaction  to 
the  public  at  large.  I  do  not  mean  to 
refer  to  those  instances  in  which  not  only 
did  we  preserve  peace  ourselves,  but  in 
which  we  interposed  and  arranged  the 
quarrels  of  other  countries;  but  I  must 
recall  to  the  hon.  Gentleman's  knowledge 
one  instance  which  he  noticed  himself,  and 
in  which  he  considered  that  we  had  fully 
established  peace.  The  particulars  were 
told  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  not  in  these 
very  words  3  but  this  is  the  result  of  his 
statement.  He  said  that  such  was  the 
feeling  of  the  justice  of  the  British  Go* 
vernment,  and  such  the  opinion  of  our 
dtfsire  to  promote  peace  and  to  be  the 
party  to  conciliate  others  who  were  dis« 
putants ;  such  was  our  desire  that  peace 
should  abound  throughout  the  world 
that  no  sooner  had  our  consul  reached 
New  Grenada,  one  of  the  states  in 
South  America,  the  capital  of  which  was 
500  miles  from  the  sea-shore,  than  the 
ship  was  boarded  by  two  impatient  depu* 
ties,  who,  having  opposed  themselves  in  a 
quarrel,  found  they  had  no  chance  of  set- 
tling their  disputes,  and  came  to  ask  the 
mediation  of  the  British  consul  to  restore 
peace  between  them.  I  feel  obliged  for 
the  good  opinion  entertained  by  the  hon. 
Member  of  the  Government  after  he  heard 
that  that  negotiation  was  altogether  suc- 
cessful, and  that  that  was  a  case  in  which 
the  Grovernment  was  able  to  preserve 
peace,  and  to  prevent  the  calamities  of 
war.  Whether  the  present  Grovernment 
do  or  do  not  adopt  the  course  which  the 
hon.  Member  fears  they  will,  of  saying  that 
thev  will  follow  more  or  less  the  path  of 
their  predecessors,  I  know  not ;  but  of 
this  I  am  sure,  that  the  whole  of  the 
country,  ail  the  other  nations  and  govern* 
ments  of  Europe,  and  an  impartial  jpm^ 
terity,  will  do  us  the  justice  which  he 
seems  disposed  to  deny  us.  As  I  have 
already  said,  I  think  the  production  of 
these  papers  unnecessary.  We  rest  our 
defence  on  the  papers  which  we  presented 
to  the  Houae ;  we  think  that  they  contain 
a  case  which  fully  justifies  the  measurea 
vhicii  the  Government  here  oa  the  out 
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hand,  and  the  Governor-general  on  the 
other  hand,  simultaneously  determined  to 
adopt.  That  we  did  not  gtre  all  the 
papers  which  we  received  from  our  dif- 
ferent agents  I  never  attempted  to  deny : 
no  GoTernment  ever  does  or  ever  can  give 
in  extenso  the  despatches  of  their  aeents ; 
and  if  they  did  so,  the  asents  would  cease 
to  write  despatches  which  would  be  worth 
receiving.  We  gave  those  which  we  were 
content  to  make  public,  and  by  those 
papers  of  course  we  are  prepared  to  stand. 
But  I  must  say  that  it  is  rather  ungrateful 
for  hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the 
House  to  reproach  us  for  having  been  nig- 
gardly of  our  diplomatic  correspondence : 
lor  I  believe  that  there  never  was  a  govern- 
ment which  laid  so  many  diplomatic  papers 
before  Parliament.  Some  they  volunteered 
to  produce — some  they  were  asked  to  lay 
on  the  Table,  and  the  complaints  were, 
not  that  we  laid  too  few  papers  before 
Parliament,  for  the  right  hon..  Baronet 
will  remember  the  sad  complaints  and 
hetvy  lamentations  which  he  made  ut  the 
mass  of  papers  which  were  produced  but 
too  many.  Wo  laid  more  papers  before 
FlEurliamont  on  these  subjects  than  any 
other  Government  ever  did,  and  we  dis- 
played no  disposition  to  withhold  from 
Parliament  any  diplomatic  correspondence 
which  might  be  produced.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  present  Government  feel  dis- 
posed to  follow  our  example — they  may  be 
stronger  in  their  means  of  resistance  than 
we  were,  but  I  can  only  say  that  I  hope 
they  will  follow  our  example ;  that  they 
can  produce  for  all  the  things  which  they 
do>  or  do  not  do,  such  good  reasons  as  I 
think  we  have  produced  for  all  the  things 
which  we  did  ;  and  when  they  go  out  of 
office  some  few  years  hence,  I  trust  that  I 
■hall  be  able  to  congratulate  them  upon 
going  out  with  minds  as  light  and  as  easy, 
with  recard  to  their  past  conduct,  as  I  can 
•ifave  them  ours  are. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  should  hardly 
liave  been  disposed  to  trouble  the  House 
at  this  late  hour,  but  for  the  observations 
of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech;  but  he  could  not  help  thinking 
tnat  no  foreign  minister  had  ever  meddled 
with  so  many  things  with  which  he  had 
nothing  to  do.  His  complaint  was,  that 
so  hr  from  the  noble  Lord  having  produced 
too  much,  he  had  laid  nothi  ng  on  tneTable. 
The  noble  Lord  said,  *'  We  have  made  out 
our  case."  This  was  true,  no  doubt ;  and 
with  tl|e  power  of  selecting  from  the  cor- 

rapondeaoe  nich  matters  only  as  the  noUe 


Lord  felt  disposed  to  produce,  that  was  an 
easy  task.  He  said,  however,  let  him  have 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
the  correspondence,  and  he  would  leave  the 
House  to  see  how  far  the  noble  Lord  had 
in  reality  given  the  country  the  informa- 
tion to  which  they  were  entitled.  It  was 
his  intention  to  support  this  motion.  He 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  that 
this  was  not  a  time  to  discuss  Lord  Auck- 
land's policy,  for  that  they  ought  not  now 
to  do  any  thing  which  should  tend  to 
check  the  energies  of  the  Government. 
He  believed  that  the  expedition  had  been 
carried  on  contrary  to  public  opinion  in 
India,  and  he  believed  also  that  when  the 
first  step  was  taken  in  tliis  afiair,  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  had  had  no  intention 
whatever  of  increasing  its  territory.  A 
noble  Lord,  not  now  in  his  place,  had  ac« 
cused  the  Grovernment  of  promoting  war. 
Captain  Burnes,  however,  had  gone  to  Af- 
ghanistan commissioned  to  promote  the 
interests  of  British  commerce ;  and  it  was 
only  in  consequence  of  the  new  state  of 
things,  produced  by  the  breaking  out  of 
war  in  Cfabool  on  the^day  before  his  arrival, 
when  Russian  interference  was  brought 
under  his  notice,  that  his  position  was  al- 
tered. With  that  circumstance  before 
them,  it  was  highly  important  that  tha 
House  should  sec  what  had  been  his  real 
opinion  upon  this  matter.  He  complained 
that  Captain  Bumes's  despatches  had  not 
been  fully  laid  before  the  House  j  that 
when  ha  had  written,  expressing  an  opi- 
nion unfavourable  to  the  proceedings  of  Uie 
Government,  his  opinions  had  been  sup- 
pressed, and  that  portions  only  of  his 
correspondence  had  been  produced.  All 
the  details  were  omitted,  and  that  the  sup- 
pression was  unfair  to  the  House.  Every 
thing  which  told  in  favour  of  Captain 
Burnes,  or  which  disclosed  his  real  opinion, 
was  omitted;  and  he  thought  that  cir- 
cumstance a  sufficient  reason  for  acceding 
to  this  motion. 

Lord  John  Ruiseli  begged  to  assure  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  that 
so  far  as  the  late  Government  were  oon- 
cemed,they  had  no  objection  to  the  produc- 
tion of  any  of  these  papers.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  had  made  an  objection 
to  their  production,  because  differences 
existed  with  Russia  at  the  time  those  com- 
munications took  place.  Those  diffinenots 
had  been  since  adjusted.  A  union  and 
concurrence  of  sentiment  now  existed  with 
the  court  of  Russia,  and  theielfov^  \.VaQ«^ 
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produce  the  whole  of  the  papers.  He  agreed 
in  the  general  reasoning  of  the  right  hon. 
Grentleman,  and  therefore  he  was  quite 
willing  to  concur  that  the  papers  should 
not  be  produced.  But  he  repeated^  so  far 
as  the  late  Government  was  concerned^ 
they  had  no  objection  to  the  production  of 
the  papers.  The  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose charged  the  late  Ministers  with  sup- 
Eression;  but  the  hon.  Member  could 
ardly  desire  that  a  mass  of  papers  of  a 
public  nature  should  be  produced  without 
selection  or  consideration  of  what  were 
likely  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject. 
Produced  in  that  way,  hon.  Members  would 
find  it  very  difficult  to  make  use  of  them. 
The  hon.  Member  complained  that  some 
of  the  opinions  of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes 
were  not  given,  and  seemed  to  imply  that 
the  suppression  was  all  of  passages  which 
relatea  to  one  view.  He  forgot  to  men- 
tion that  a  loDg  answer  of  Sir  William 
M'Nagh ten's  was  also  suppressed,  though 
containing  ar8;uments  which  might  appear 
as  sound  to  others  as  those  of  Sir  A.  Burnes 
did  to  the  hon.  Member.  After  the  speeches 
of  his  right  hon.  and  noble  Friends,  it  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  go  at  any  length 
into  the  question.  With  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Governor-general  towards 
Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  its  grounds  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  very  clearly  stated 
m  a  minute  of  the  12th  of  May,  1838. 
One  hon.  Member  opposite  said,  that  they 
ought  to  have  selected  Dost  Mahomed 
instead  of  Schah  Soojah  for  their  ally,  but 
the  hon.  and  learned  Director  (Mr.  Hogg) 
said,  that  they  ought  not  to  have  allied 
themselves  with  either,  that  they  ought 
not  to  have  interfered  at  all.  That  was  a 
large  question  of  policy,  and  he  would  not 
discuss  it  now,  but  he  referred  to  this,  to 
show  what  different  opinions  were  enter- 
tained with  respect  to  what  ought  to  have 
been  the  proceedings.  For  his  part  he, 
with  regard  to  the  whole  affair,  never 
imagined  that  in  this  country  he  could  be 
so  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  as  Lord 
Auckland,  who  had  under  his  view  full 
information  relative  to  all  the  affairs  of 
India.  But  the  reason  which  Lord  Auck- 
land gave  for  the  alliance  which  he  pre- 
fierred,  appeared  to  him  perfectly  correct. 
With  regard  to  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
Director,  the  Member  for  Beverley,  not  to 
interfere  at  all,  he  thought  the  oonse- 

auences  of  that  policy  would    have  been, 
bat  before  long,  we  should  have  seen  the 
whole  of  Affghanistan  united  with  Persia, 
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appear  against  the  British  territory  in 
India,  llie  hon.  Gentleman  left  it  to  be 
inferred,  that  the  Court  of  Directors  were 
opposed  to  the  war  in  Affo^hanistan.  But 
he  should  recollect,  that  the  foreign  policy 
was  managed  by  the  secret  committee,  who 
were  the  best  judges  of  such  matters, 
having  full  information  before  them. 
Questions  of  finance,  of  commerce,  or 
legislation,  might  very  properly  come  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Directors ;  but  the  secret 
committee  was  specially  appointed  for 
watching  questions  of  foreign  policy,  and 
that  secret  committee  entirely  agreed  with 
hi^  right  hon.  Friend,  the  late  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  with  Lord  Aack« 
land,  and  with  the  late  Cabinet,  with 
respect  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued.  With 
respect  to  Russia,  she  had  disavowed  the 
proceedingi  of  her  agents,  and  had  agreed 
with  us  with  respect  to  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  towards  Persia.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  seemed  to  him  strange,  that  any 
one  who  thought  that  they  ought  not  to 
have  defended  themselves  when  menaced 
— that  they  ought  not  to  have  protected 
their  possessions— should  afterwu*ds  unite 
them,  as  it  seemed  to  have  been  intimated 
on  the  other  side,  to  engage  in  an  EurO" 
pean  war  with  Russia,  just  when  complete 
satisfaction  had  been  given,  and  past  mis- 
understandings set  at  rest.  He  would  only 
say,  in  conclusion,  that  he  was  glad,  after 
alf  they  had  heard — after  hon.  Gentlemen 
had  waited  to  make  an  attack  till  a  cloud 
of  misfortune  had  darkened  our  triumphs 
in  India — after  they  had  abstained  from 
opposition  during  the  time  of  prosperity, 
and  taken  all  Uie  advantage  which  must 
attend  reverses — after  they  had  seized  such 
an  opportunity  of  attack,  like  a  vulture 
assaulting  a  fallen  and  wounded  soldier—- 
he  was  glad  to  find  that  the  case  they  had 
made  was  so  utterly  weak,  and  he  thought 
its  failure  must  convince  the  House  of 
the  policy  of  the  proceedings  that  had  been 
adopted. 

Mr.  H.  J,  Baillic  shortly  replied.  He 
would  not  press  his  motion  to  a  division, 
as  the  right  hon.  Baronet  objected  to  pro- 
duce the  papers  on  the  ground  that  tneir 
production  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
public  service. 

Mr.  Hume  objected  to  the  motion  being 
withdrawn,  and  the  House  divided  :-*- 
Ayes  9 ;  Noes  75  :— Majority  66. 


Bemal,  Capt. 
Bowringi  Dr, 


List  of  the  Ayes. 


Brotherton,  J. 
Cobdeni  R4 
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DoDcaDy  G. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Ewart,  W. 
Hume,  J. 

List  of  the 

Aids  worth,  P. 
AlUx,  J.  P. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Baring,  rU  hon.  F.  T. 
Baskerville,  T.  B.  M. 
Bateson,  Sir  R. 
Blackburne,  J.I. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Broadley,  H. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Buller,  E. 
Buafeild,  W. 
Campbell,  A. 
Golbome,  hn.W.  N.R. 
Corry,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Cripps,  W. 
Darby,  G. 

Dawnay,  hon.  W.  H. 
Denison,  £.  B. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  £. 
Eastbope,  Sir  J. 
Eastnor,  Visct. 
EUo^Lord 
Elphinstone^  H, 
Ffolliott,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
Forster,  M. 
Fuller,  A.  £. 
Gladstone,  rt.hn.W.E. 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J, 
Greene,  T. 
Grogan,  E. 
Hamilton,  W.  J. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Henley,  J.  W. 


Wallace,  R. 

TELLERS. 

Baillie,  H.  J. 
Disraeli,  B. 

Noes. 

Herbert,  hon.  S. 
Hobhouse,  rt.hn.  Sir  J. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Hornby,  J. 
Hussey.  T. 
Hutt,  W. 
Jackson,  J.  D. 
Jocelyn,  Visct, 
Jones,  Capt. 
Layard,  Capt. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Litton,  E. 
Lockhart.  W. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Maclean,  D. 
M'Geachy,  F.  A. 
Morris,  D. 
Mundy,  E.  M. 
NiclioU,  rt.  hn«  J. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Peel,  rt.  hn.  Sir  R. 
Philips,  M. 
Protheroe,  E. 
Rashleigh,  W. 
Rushbrooke,  Cc^. 
Sheil,  rt.  hn.  R.  L; 
Smith,  rt.  hn.  R.  V. 
Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Thornely,  T. 
Wawn,  J  T. 
Wortley,  hon.  J.  S. 

TELLERS. 

Freroantle,  Sir  T. 
Pringle,  A. 


Bonded  Corn.]  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Gladstone^  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a 
oommittee  of  the  whole  House.  In  com- 
mittee the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed 
the  following  resolution  : — 

^  That  it  is  expedient  to  permit  foreign 
wheat  to  be  delivered,  under  certain  regula- 
tions, from  the  warehouse  or  from  the  ship, 
duty  free,  upon  the  substitution  into  the  ware- 
boose,  or  the  delivery  for  exportation,  of  equi- 
valent quantities  of  flour  and  biscuit." 

Resolution  agreed  to. 
The  House  resumed. 
House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to  two. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  June  24,  1842. 

Munrras.]    Bilia     PmMIc.— 2*-  Slave  Trade  Abofition 
jkigmiatm  ConMcntkn)}  Slave  Trade  Suppreirion 


(Hiyti)t  Slave  Trade  TroatieBs  Salmon  Fbheiki  (Soot* 
land,  No.  2). 

Committed, — Public  Houieit  Teatimoay  Perpetuating. 
3*-  and  paMed:— Copyright;  AaieiMd  Ta»  Campoei. 
Uon. 

Privaie.^^1*-  Ltioester  Small  Dditi;  Leeds  Impfov»> 
ment;  Jaduon's  Divorce. 
2*-  DeptfordPier;  Stourbridge  Road. 
Reported. — Liverpool  Improvement;  Loid  Sherborne^ 
Estate;  Gibson's  Estate;  Tadcaster  and  Otlejr  Road; 
Thames  Haven  Dodc  and  Rjdlway;  Liverpool  Poor; 
Earl  of  Devon's  Estate;  Cambuslaog  and  MuirUik 
Road. 

3*-  and  passed :— Stodcton  and  Hartlepool  Railway. 
PsTinoNS  PRBasNTao.  By  Lord  Brougham,  ffom  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland,  for  a  Constitution^— By  the  Mar- 
quess of  Londonderry,  firom  Coal  Owners  of  Northum- 
berland, and  Durham,  to  Investigate  the  Employment  of 
Children  in  Mines,  and  complaining  of  the  Commisdooers 
Report.^By  the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  from  Creegh*  and 
Kildoooey,  and  from  the  Committee  of  the  Clonfert 
Diocesan  Society,  fcnr  the  Enooungement  of  SdiooJa  in 
connexion  with  the  Church  Education  SodeCy  (Ireland). 

Newfoundland  —  Constitutions 
FOR  THE  Colonies.]  Lord  Brougham 
had  to  present  a  petition  from  certaia 
inhabitants  of  Newfoundland,  complaining 
of  a  proposed  change  in  ~lhe  form  of  go« 
vernment  which  had  for  some  time  existed  in 
the  colony.  The  parties  who  had  confided 
this  petition  to  his  care  were  highly  re- 
spectable, and  as  the  petition  was  respect- 
ably signed,  he  could  not  refuse  to  present 
it.  With  respect  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment in  some  of  our  colonies,  he  had  on  a 
former  evening,  in  the  case  of  the  petition 
from  a  large  body  of  inhabitants  of  the 
Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  for  a  constitutional 
form  of  government  analogous  to  that  of 
Great  Britain,  expressed  his  opinion  as  to 
the  inexpediency,  he  would  say,  the  impo- 
licy, of  granting  a  representative  form  of 
government  in  colonies  where  the  inhabi- 
tants were  of  mixed  races,  and  where  the 
power  of  one  might  be  used  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  others.  This  state  of  things, 
did  not,  he  admitted,  apply  to  the  colony 
of  Newfoundland ;  but  the  principle  would 
be  found  a  general  one — that  where  the 
difference  of  races  was  strongly  marked, 
those  who  called  for  constitutions  like 
unto  that  of  this  country  would  soon  find 
that  they  had  them  only  in  name. 

Mines  and  Collieries.]  The  Mar- 
quess of  Londonderry^  in  presenting  a 
petition  from  the  owners  of  coal  mines  and 
others  interested  in  the  collieries  of  the 
counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland, 
begged  to  call  their  Lordships'  attention 
to  the  exaggerated  impressions  which  the 
high  colouring  that  had  been  given  to  the 
hardships  of  the  mining  populatioa  vol  \.^^ 
report  of  tVi^  comtD^a^\ovl^\%^  ^».Wj^  ^^ 
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dtfcuBsion  which  had  taken  place  else- 
where»  had  produced  on  the  public  mind. 
On  the  part  of  the  petitioners  and  him- 
se\(,  he  denied  that  sucfi  inhuman  practices 
B8  had  been  stated  prevailed,  at  least,  in 
the  collieries  of  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land ;  and  the  whole  was  mingled  with  so 
much  exaggeration,  that  he  trusted,  before 
their  Lordships  consented  to  legislate  on 
the  subject,  they  would  take  pains  to 
separate  the  true  from  the  false,  and  ron. 
.aider  well  before  they  passed  any  enact- 
ments calculated  injuriously  to  affect  the 
interests  of  this  important  branch  of 
national  industry.  Now,  who  were  the 
commissioners,  and  what  were  the  feelings 
with  which  they  probably  entered  on  the 
inquiry  ?  He  would  read  to  their  Lord- 
ships some  correspondence  which  he  had 
received  on  the  subject.  [The  noble  Lord 
read  a  letter  reflecting,  in  strong  terms, 
on  the  character,  opinions,  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  commissioners  who  had  in- 
quired into  and  reported  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  persons  employed  in  mines  and 
collieries.]  It  appeared,  therefore,  the 
noble  Lord  continued »  that  these  gentle- 
men came  to  this  inquiry  fresh  from 
the  factory  commission,  with  all  the  pre- 
judices  which  that  commission  was  likely 
to  excite,  and  with  an  expectation  and 
desire  of  finding  similar  oppressions 
amongst  the  miners  to  those  which  they 
bad  found]  amongst  the  manufacturing 
population.  Their  instructions  were  to 
examine  the  children  themselves,  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  had  collected  their 
evidence — communicating  with  artful  boys 
and  ignorant  young  girls,  and  putting 
questions  in  a  manner  which  in  many 
cases  seemed  to  suggest  the  answer,  was 
anything  but  a  fair  and  impartial  mode — 
calculated  to  elicit  evidence  on  which  the 
House  could  rely,  and  on  the  basis  of 
which  it  should  proceed  to  legislate. 
Again,  he  thought  the  manner  in  which 
the  report  had  been  accompanied  by  pic- 
tures of  an  extravagant  and  disgusting, 
and  in  some  cases  of  a  scandalous  and 
obscene  character*  was  not  such  as  should 
have  been  adopted  in  a  grave  publication, 
and  was  more  calculated  to  excite  the 
feelings  than  to  enlighten  the  judgment. 
The  noble  Marquess  then  proceeded  to 
vindicate  the  collieries  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland  from  the  charges  included 
the    report,    and    from    the   charges 


in 


brought  against  the  coal -owners  generally 
ihe  other  night  by  a  right  rev.  Prelate. 


Indeed,  the  report  itself  would  prove  thit, 
and  he  begged  to  call  the  attention  of 
that  right  rev.  Prelate  to  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  that  report,  which  he  thought 
would  convince  him  that  from  these  ac- 
cusations the  northern  collieries  at  least 
were  free.  The  noble  Lord  read  a  long 
extract,  setting  forih,  amongst  other 
things: — 

*'  Benefit  societies  exist  in  all  the  collieries, 
the  advantages  of  which  many  pitmen  avail 
themselves  of.  They  are  of  various  orders  ; 
relief  funds,  women's  boxes.  Odd  Fellows, 
United  Order  of  Foresters,  &c.,  all  tending  to 
the  same  object.  In  the  Lambton  colliery 
greut  attention  has  always  been  paid  to  the  re- 
lief fund^  and  it  is  always  in  a  very  efficient 
condition.  Lady  Durham  contributes  one- 
sixth  portion  of  the  gross  amount  of  subscrip- 
tions paid.  It  only  remains  to  say, that  in  the 
family  of  a  pitman  they  receive  kindly  treat- 
ment, and  such  generally  as  their  sex  would 
require.  In  their  habits  they  partake  much  of 
those  which  prevail  in  the  House.  Cleanlines 
and  sobriety  are  much  more  common  traits 
than  the  reverse.  The  young  are  more  feminine 
than '  females  in  a  manufacturing  community. 
In  the  hour  of  distress  they  display  all  tne 
gentler  feelings  and  all  the  alacrity  to  useful 
action  which  evince  themselves  in  more  refined 
circles  ;  and  their  social  feelings  and  afitections 
are  as  strong." 

Much,  too,  that  had  been  said  aboot 
the  vice  and  immorality  that  prevailed  in 
collieries  was  greatly  exaggerated,  espe« 
cially  as  related  to  Scotland.  Much  had 
been  said  about  education,  but  they  mutt 
remember  the  necessity  which  existed  for 
employing  the  children,  and  the  difficulty 
in  those  districts  of  the  country  of  yon  this 
getting  any  employment,  however  edo- 
cated,  except  in  the  collieries.  On  this 
sui)ject  he  invited  their  Lordships*  atten- 
tion to  the  following  communication  from 
another  of  his  correspondents.  [The  noble 
Marquess  read  a  communication,  dated 
Pensher,  June  14,  1842;  and  signed 
••John  Buddie,**  describing  the  supe- 
rior advantages  of  a  practical  educa- 
tion in  collieries  to  a  reading  education, 
and  stating,  that  at  Shina  Row  a  library 
had  been  established  for  the  colliers,  but 
not  one  ever  came  to  it.  The  noble 
Marquess  continued,]  The  object  of  the 
petitioners,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
not  to  prevent  any  interference  which 
humanity  rendered  essential,  but  to  pre* 
vent  any  rash  and  hasty  alterations  under 
the  excitement  of  exaggerated  statements 
which  might  tend  to  strike  at  the  root  of 
a  branch  of  industry  in  which,  to  the  two 
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eovntieft  to  which  he  referred,  a  capital 
exceeding  10)300,000/.  was  infested.  He 
would  next  call  their  Lordships'  attention 
to  the  replies  which  had  heen  giten  by 
those  whom  he  represented  to  the  state- 
ments in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners.* 
These  gentlemen  called  on  Parliament  not 

*Tu  Following  was  thbir  Statemcnt. 

Coal  Traie  Qffiee,  KtweasUfupan'Tyne, 

May  25,  1842. 

"  The  oommiirioiien  appointed  to  investigate  the  nature 
of  the  cmi^oyment  of  ehiklren  in  minei  have  adde^ito  the 
digest  whidi  they  framed  of  the  mam  of  evidence  ooUeeted 
by  the  sub-commisaionen,  their  opinions,  expreswd  in  such 
general  terms,  that  upon  a  mere  perusal  of  it  the  pubbc 
might  imagine  that  instances  of  the  gross  mismanagement 
thenin  detailed  were  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  mines  with- 
in the  great  northern  ooal  field  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham;  whereas  nothing  oould  be  more  erroneous  than 
wtft  a  odndusion. 

**  The  eontracCa  of  hiring  and  serving  between  the  eoal 
praprietara  and  those  employed  by  them  in  the  mines 
witiUa  those  districts  are  invariably  written  or  printed,  and 
aU  of  them  neariy  in  the  same  form— are  drawn  up  with 
great  aare«  so  as  to  enable  the  magistrates  to  decide  what  the 
faiteation  of  the  parties  must  have  been  when  these  agree- 
wwls  were  signedi  and,  as  an  additional  security  to  the 
worknen,  generally  contain  the  following  dauae  t<— 

*"LafftIy~It  is  hare  mutually  agreed  that  in  case  any 
'dispute  or  difftrence  shall  arise  between  tite  said  hereby 
oQBlnoting  parties  relative  to  any  matter  ur  thing  not 
hersbjf  provided,  tiuU  such  dispute  or  diflbrcnoe  shall  be 
Mbmitted  to  the  decision  of  two  viewers  of  collieries  t  one 
to  be  appointed  by  the  said  owners,  their  executes,  admin- 
Istratoia,  or  asrigns,  and  the  other  by  the  said  hereby  hired 
parties^  of  the  other  part;  and,  in  case  of  their  <Us«gree> 
BMBt»  to  the  decision  of  a  third  person,  to  be  chosen  by  such 
tso  viewers ;  and  the  ded^n  and  Judgment  of  sudi  two 
Vkwwa  or  umpire— as  the  case  nuqf  happen— ehall  be  eon* 
AhIvo  betwwu  the  parties  on  the  matters  rdbrred  to  them. 
PiOfided  always,  and  it  Is  herdiy  declared,  that  nothing 
iMNln  eotttahied,  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to 
alinr,  pnfudioe,  lessen,  or  otherwise  aflbct  the  legal  reme* 
iSm  win  powers  whldi  by  law  belong  to  masters  and  ser* 
vastly  in  ttieir  respective  relations  to  each  other,  or  to  mar 
glitiatu  having  jwisdlctlon  in  case  of  dispute  or  dUfanenoe 
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to  legislate  on  this  subject  antil  the  present 
excitement  had  been  allowed  to  subside. 
That  prayer,  he  thought  was  as  reasonable 
as  it,  was  fair.  He  must  also  express  his 
hope  that  Parliament  would  not  legislate 
on  the  subject  until  some  further  inquiries 
had  been  made.     He  thought  that  the 


«*  la  the  vcntilatiao  of  these  mines  great  expense  Is  ia« 
curred  in  order  to  render  them  perflectly  healthy,  and  a 
ivfotaar  system  of  Inspection  Is  established,  so  as  to  guard, 
bf  an  ttie  practicable  means  that  experience  can  suggest, 
j^frimt  tlie  daogar  of  eiploaion.  Females  are  not  employed 
dlhcr  above  ground  at  below,  parish  apprentices  are  never 
MMged,  nor  Is  it  Ulcdy  that  It  can  take  place,  as  it  eould 
«ii^  be  done  In  the  prcaent  state  of  the  law  with  the  eiqiress 
itaetionof  the  magistrates.  The  stipulated  labour  of  the 
addlli  la  not  Iq  any  ease  excessive,  nor  Is  any  power  retained 
by  the  employer  of  maUng  it  so. 

*'  As  to  the  solitary  confinement  of  children  employed  as 
tnppert,  that  is,  if  ^iplied  to  this  district,  a  gross  exagge- 
tatlOB.  Under  these  clreunnrtancca  the  ooal  proprietors  of 
tloithnmberland  and  Durham  request  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  following  observations  upon  the  commlssiooers 
report,  whidi  they  tnut  may  assirt  the  Legislature  in  deter- 
■Inllig  whether  any  law,  Ibunded  upon  Just  principles  and 
of  geswral  applicatlan.  can  be  framed,  so  as  to  aflbrd  addl- 
ttoaal  protection  to  an  Industrious  and  deserving  class  of  the 
Mwuiing  population  of  the  kingdom.'* 

Hie  Ibliowing  were  the  answers  and  observations  to  the 
eliiefstatanentf  in  tlie  oommiMiooers' report  i— 

1.  The  towest  age  allowed  in  the  Durham  and  Northum- 
berland eaflieriei^  by  the  agents  and  managers,  for  boys  to 
be  taken  fagto  the  pit,  is  eight  or  nine  yean.  When  children 
of  a  less  afaare  taken  into  the  pit  as  trappers,  it  is  done 
ciandestiady  by  their  parents,  and  the  instances  are  rare— 
Ibii  is  the  antpUon,  not  tlw  rule. 


t.  Very  few  boys  under  eleven  or  twelve  are  employed  as 
drivers;  up  to  tiut  age  they  are  employed  as  trappers. 

3.  No  femalca  are  employed  in  tlie  nortlwrneolUeries.— 
(See  Mr.  Leifchild's  Report,  pi«e  556,  article  S54 ;  and  also 
Dr.  Mltcheirs,  page  136,  article  164). 

4.  The  work  peo|^  of  every  deseriptioD  are  hired  and 
paid  by  the  proprietors,  as  it  is  not  customary  to  employ 
oontractors  in  these  collieries. 

5.  It  b  not  the  custom  in  these  ooIUeriei  to  bind  ^ipren* 
tioes ;  no  such  praetioe  is  known. 

6.  The  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  tiie  drainage  and 
ventilation  of  the  mines,  and  every  care  that  the  nature  of 
the  work  will  admit  of  Is  taken  by  the  superfntendcDla  of 
the  mine,  and  tlie  proprietors  spare  no  expense  to  secure  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  the  work  people  of  every  dasa. 

7.  As  tile  trappers  only  remain  in  the  pit  during  the  time 
of  drawing  coals,  they  are  rarely  more  than  ten  Inuts  in  the 
pit,  except  on  the  main  rollywayi,  or  hone  loada,  where  they 
necessarily  remain  durii^  the  time  the  pit  is  working, 
which  seldom  exceeds  twelve  hours. 

8.  This  is  a  very  cnooeous  and  exaggerated 
The  worlting  trap  doors  are  all  placed  in  the  principal 
sages,  leading  tram  the  bottom  of  the  pit  to  the  various 
works,  so  that  an  Interval  of  seldom  more  tlum  five  minutes, 
but  generally  mudi  lea^  paaaes  witiiout  some  penon  pav- 
ing through  his  door,  and  having  a  word  with  the  trapper. 
Neither  is  the  trapper  deprived  of  Ugfat  by  any  means  ge- 
neral, as  the  stationary  ll^ts  (lamps)  on  the  roOy  and  tarn 
ways  are  frequently  placed  near  to  the  trapperls  teat 

9.  The  trapper's  employment  is  neither  dieertess,  dnll« 
nor  stupUyipgt  nor  is  he^  nor  can  he  be,  kept  in  soUtadt 
anddarkneasallOietimeheisintiiapit  (See  the  fbnner 
answer.)  The  trapper  is  genaaHy  che«AiI  and  oootenlad. 
and  to  be  (bund.  Site  other  cfaildnnof  his  age,  oeeopled 
with  some  childish  amusement— aa  eotting  sticks,  makii:^ 
modais  of  windmills,  wanons,  4c.,  and  frequently  in  dntw- 
ing  flguna  with  dialk  on  Ids  door,  modriUag  flguras  of  men 
and  animals  In  cilay,  Ac.  WlNre  double  doort  are  plawil. 
there  are  always  two  ttappett  together. 

10.  Boys  of  lis  yean  of  age  are  never  employed  as  puttan  I 
they  must  flnt  go  tlirough  the  intenaediate  ttoge  of  trapper 
and  driver. 

11.  This  observation  does  not  apply  to  this  district,  in 
which  females  are  never  empk>yed. 

It.  Does  not  apply  to  the  Durham  and  Northnmbrrlaad 
coUieries. 

13.  Answered  by  No.  7* 

14.  Night  working,  or  double  diifl,  is  now  very  rarau  It 
is  beUeved  that  no  case  of  itexiafes  at  prerent  in  the  DuAaaa 
and  Northumberland  colBeries. 

15.  The  labour  of  the  day  is  by  no  meaw  ineessaat  and 
eontinuoua.  A  pause  or  halt  in  the  putter^  work  abnoit  In- 
variably takes  place  every  time  he  brings  his  tram  to  the 
crane  or  phitfonn,  where  his  single  load  Is  attached  to  the 
horse  train,  to  be  taken  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  It  ia 
during  thoee  intervals  tiiat  the  putter  rests  and  eata  his  pro- 
visions. 

16.  n  is  only  in  a  few  collieries  Uiat  tiib  time  is  aHowed 
for  meals.  As  to  the  complaints  of  fetlgue,  the  same  may 
be  made  of  every  other  description  of  bodily  labour.  Let  any 
one  who  is  accustomed  to  see  those  boys  retumii^  home 
flrom  thdr  day's  work,  say  whether  their  gambols  and  play- 
fuhiess  do  not  prove  anything  ratiher  than  beii^  overworked 
and  Jaded  with  their  employmeat. 

17.  This  statesneot  is  perfectly  crroneoui.  Persons  ia 
authority,  as  part  of  thdr  duty,  are  in  the  habit  of  inter- 
fering topievent  the  **ill  usage  of  youager  chikireq  by  thdr 
dder  eompanicms."  Unless  they  dU  m>,  and  exerted  lliat 
authority  to  suppress  the  usace  ailcaAA\<^^flEfc  <ss«?ia(y<wi  <L 
the  pitH  cim  oouMi  axA  ^  vt«a«vt&«  iaui«  tA  «kmx«»»>x 
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parochial  clergy,  who  had  he  believed  in- 
structed the  right  rev.  Prelate  who  brought 
forward  this  report  (the  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich), would  do  more  good  if  they  exam- 
ioed  into  the  state  of  the  schools  and 
called  at  the  houses  of  these  people.  He 
hoped  that  the  right  rev.  Prelate  would 
look  through  the  whole  of  the  report.  He 
was  sorry  to  see  a  statement  that  had  been 
made  elsewhere ;  but  he  would  say  for  the 
coal  owners  of  the  norths  that  there  was 
no  set  of  men  in  the  world  who  did  more 
justice  in  every  way  to  those  who  were  em- 
ployed by  them.  He  therefore  must  re- 
pudiate the  accusations  which  had  been 
brought  against  them.  All  this  required 
much  more  consideration  than  the  enthu- 
siastic advocates  for  the  education  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  the  heat  of  their  zeal 
were  disposed,  or  even  capable  of  giving 
to  the  subject.  They  dia  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  our  fields  could  not  be  ploughed, 
our  mines  wrought,  nor  our  ships  sailed  by 
the  use  of  the  pen  alone.  The  national 
community  might  be  compared  to  a  great 
machine  or  manufactory,  all  its  wheels 

would  be  impoHlble  to  oooduot  the  work  with  regularity, 
nd  UMwIiole  would  ikll  into  oooftision. 

18.  It  tardy  happeof  that  the  boyi.  etpeeiaUy  tiie  trap- 
pen,  are  employed  more  than  fbur  or  fire  days  in  tiie  week; 
and  from  the  superabundance  of  trappen  at  moet  ooUieriee, 
tbey  learcely  average  three  days,  to  that  abundant  opportu- 
nity it  left  for  healthy  recreation  and  education. 

IS.  This  ia  eeMntially  correct.  Regular  surgeons  are 
atfaehed  to  each  colliery,  and  in  cases  of  aoddent,  surgical 
aid  is  aflbtded  gratis,  and  the  patients  are  paid  subsistence 
money  during  the  time  they  are  off  work.— <See  Mr.  Leif- 
chikife  Report.  50,  p.  5art.  S37.) 

SO.  This  allcgi^ti<m  does  not  apply  to  the  seasale  collieries 
in  Durham  and  Northumberland,  as  every  department  of  the 
mining  operations,  particularly  as  regards  tlie  madiinery,  is 
jdaeed  under  the  superintendence  of  competent  officers.  The 
underground  establishment  consists  of  overmoi,  with  thdr 
dqiaaties,  to  superintend  the  worldng  operations,  and  their 
Srst  duty  every  morning  is  to  visit  all  the  working  places 
before  the  men  are  permitted  to  go  in,  to  see  that  they  are 
aafe  or  unsafe  to  be  entered  with  naked  li|^ted  candles;  also 
to  iriaoe  props  for  the  support  of  the  roof,  brattice  the 
boards,  and  see  that  all  the  trap^ioors,  Jfcc.,  are  right 
The  wastemen  to  keep  the  air  courses  ri^t,  and  the  roUy- 
way  men  to  attend  to  the  roily  or  railways.  In  ■*nnding 
the  shaft,  tiie  number  of  persons  to  be  drawn  up  at  once 
is  regulated  by  the  onsetter,  he  bdng  always  present,  and 
is  made  responsible.  In  descending,  the  duty  of  regulat- 
iif  the  number  devolves  on  the  banksman,  who,  like  the 
onsetter,  is  made  reqionsiUe;  and  good  and  suffldent 
ropes  toot  the  men  to  ride  on  are  always  provided.  It  is 
the  banksman's  duty  to  prevent  any  pemn  in  a  state  of 
intoxication  going  down  the  pits.  Above  ground,  the  ma- 
diinery  b  ptaoed  under  the  efanrge  of  a  chief  ei^neer,  who 
has  as  many  asristants  as  may  be  requisite  to  keep  iJl  the 
machinery  in  good  and  suffldent  repair. 

SL  The  worldng  of  the  trap-doors  is  generally  entrusted  to 
boya,  but  properly  constructed  trap^ioors  dose  themselves, 
io  that  the  trapper^  duty  is  merely  to  pull  them  open  with 
hie  string,  and  unless  they  are  wilftiUy  propped  open, 
they  must,  from  their  consduction,  like  a  well  hung  gate, 
shut  tttemsdves.  But  maimed  old  men  are  generally 
made  the  keepers  of  important  trap-doors,  and  it  is  the 
da^afibgamwMBifMamdcmoimdk  day^  work,  to 


and  parts  must  be  duly  proportioned  to 
enable  it  to  move  smoothly,  and  the  re- 
quisite proportion  of  education  would  al- 
ways be  supplied  without  making  all  this 
stir  and  effort  about  it.  If  it  should  pre- 
ponderate, the  equilibrium  of  society  would 
be  destroyed.  The  noble  Marquess  con- 
cluded by  moving  that  the  petition  do  lie 
on  the  Table. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich  would  postpone 
his  observations  in  reply  to  the  noble  Mar- 
quess  until  the  bill  was  before  their  Lord- 
ships. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Church  op  Scotand.]  The  Earl  of 
Belkaven  wished  to  put  a  question  to  the 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Wellington)  re- 
lative to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
situation  in  which  that  Church  was  placed, 
the  unfortunate  divisions  which  had  arisen 
principally  amongst  the  clergy,  and  the 
excitement  which  prevailed,  he  thought 
every  well-wisher  to  that  Church  must  be 
desirous  to  see  allayed.  His  own  impres- 
sion was  strongly  this — if  the  Government 

see  that  all  the  lights  are  extinguished,  that  the  boys  are 
all  out  of  the  workings,  and  that  the  trap-doors  an  pro. 
perly  secured. 

SS.  This  observation  is  utterly  incorrect.  Nothii^  is 
omitted  on  account  of  the  expense  that  is  likdy  to  guaid 
against  accidents,  or  secure  the  safety  m  comfort  of  tlw 
workpeople  in  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  ocdUeries. 

23.  The  greatest  care  is  used  in  mnmining  the  ropes: 
and  the  engine-men  are  always  approved  of  and  appointed 
by  the  diief  engineer. 

24.  In  the  above  districts  the  diildren  are  weU  fod  and 
wen  dad. 

25  and  26.  These  are  not  correct  to  the  extent  stated. 
It  is  true  that  the  pitmen  are  not  a  corpulent  race,  but 
few  men  possess  sudi  firmness  of  rausde,  whidi  is  acquired 
in  consequence  of  the  regularity  of  thdr  labour  in  a  warm 
and  uniform  atmosphere.  No  more  active  and  athledc 
set  of  young  men  is  to  be  found  than  amongst  the  puttna 
of  tiiese  collieries,  and  the  long  pedestrian  Joumies  per- 
formed by  the  pitmen  during  their  stidu  aflbrd  suffldent 
proof  that  there  is  no  physical  organic  defect  in  their 
limbs.  Thdr  bodily  health  and  physical  constitution  may 
best  be  Judged  of  from  the  reports  of  the  suigeons  as  to 
tine  oomparative  ease  with  whi(^  they  recover  from  wounds 
and  other  ii^urias.— (See  the  annintwi  report  of  Mr.  Hard- 
castle.) 

27.  This  statement  is  incorrect  as  to  the  efltet  of  the 
employment  and  changes  of  temperature  upon  the  age  of 
pitmen. — (Vide  Mr.  Ldfchild's  Report,  page  525,  paragraphs 
77  and  79.) 

To  the  petition  was  annexed  a  report  from  Mr*  Hard- 
castle,  a  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
who  stated,  that  employment  in  mines  was  not  detri- 
mental to  health.  He  had  obtained  a  return  of  the  ages 
of  720  persona  employed  in  certain  collieries,  and  they 
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would  declare  its  iDtention  to  interfere  for 
the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  effect  a 
settlement  of  this  question,  it  would  be 
the  best,  if  not  the  only  means  to  put  an 
end  to  that  state  of  irritation  and  excite- 
ment which  at  present  existed.  The  ques- 
tion which  he  now  begged  to  put  to  the 
noble  Duke  was,  whether  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  her  Majesty's  Government  to  take 
this  question  into  its  early  and  serious  con- 
sideration, with  a  view  of  endeavouring  to 
bring  it  to  a  satisfactory  settlement. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington :  I  must  con- 
fine myself  to  giving  a  simple  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  noble  Lord.  The  Go- 
vernment has  had  the  subject  under  its 
consideration,  and  it  has  endeavoured  to 
discover  the  means  of  effecting  a  settle- 
ment of  this  important  and  distressing 
question.  We  have  abandoned  that  inten- 
tion in  consequence  of  finding  that  parties 
are  not  prepared  to  receive  with  satisfac- 
tion the  measure  which  the  Government 
had  under  its  consideration.  We  are 
aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  We 
•ee  them  strongly ;  and  I  must  say  that  we 
have  the  same  respect  for  the  Church  of 


[If  the  age  at  which  diildren  were  admitted  iDto  minef 
was  made  higher,  a  very  great  evil  would  be  occasioned. 
The  coalowners  of  Yorkahire  had  iuued  a  document  on 
ibh  sul^ect,  to  portions  of  whldi  he  would  beg  their 
Lordship^  attention.] 

*«  With  respect  to  the  age  at  which  males  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  mines,  the  members  of  thb  assodation  have 
tmanimously  agreed  to  fix  it  at  eight  years,  and  they  appeal 
to  the  testimony  of  numerous  witnesses  in  the  oommiMionen' 
report  to  prove  that  oolliers  seldom  attain  the  requisite  pro- 
ilciency  in  their  trade  unless  they  enter  the  pits  when  young. 
In  the  thin  coal  mines  it  is  more  especially  requisite  that 
boysp  varying  in  age  firom  eight  to  fourteen,  should  be  em- 
ployed ;  as  the  underground  roads  could  not  be  made  of 
auiBetent  height  for  taller  persons  without  incurring  an  out- 
lay so  great  as  to  render  the  working  of  nuch  mines  un- 
profitable At  the  present  moment,  a  mi^cNrity  of  the  coal 
mines  of  this  district  are  working  not  more  than  three  or 
ftur  days  in  eadi  week,  and  the  population  are  consequently 
In  a  state  of  great  poverty  and  distress.  What,  then,  would 
be  the  condition  of  a  miner's  family,  if  deprived  by  the 
liCffslature  of  the  weekly  wages  produced  by  the  industry 
of  the  boys,  in  addition  to  those  earned  by  the  females  ? 
The  coal  owners  fully  admit  the  vast  importance  of  moral 
and  intellectual  traimng  as  a  means  of  improving  the  social 
condition  of  the  population,  and  they  would  be  rejoiced  to 
It  more  general;  but  they  cannot  conceive  anything 
faojurious  to  the  rising  generation  than  the  period  of 
youth  spent  in  utter  idlaiess.  The  whole  of  a  collier's 
AanUy  under  thirteen  years  old  will,  if  turned  out  of  the 
pte,  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  scanty  earnings  of  the 
patent  fbr  Ibod,  clothing,  and  instructicm.  Those  earnings 
akme  are  barely  sufficient  to  procure  even  food  for  their 
diUdren,  without  mentioning  wearing  apparel  and  education. 
What  then,  will  be  the  protiable  condition  of  the  children 
ander  thirteen  years  of  age  after  the  passing  of  Lord  Ashley's 
Bill  in  its  present  form?  Prevented  by  the  Legislature 
firom  working  in  the  mines,  and  unable  to  pay  for  daily 
Inatmction,  or  to  avail  themselves  of  Sunday-school  educa- 
tion fttxn  the  want  of  decent  clothing,  and  equally  unable. 
In  the  present  superabundant  supply  of  labourers,  to  pro- 
eve  cmplafyment  in  other  brandies  of  trade,  Uiey  would 
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Scotland  whi(ih  is  professed  by  the  noble 
Lord  himself,  and  the  same  feeling  of  the 
benefit  which  it  has  conferred  on  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country,  and  of  its  being  emi- 
nently calculated  to  continue  that  benefit, 
and  to  ensure  their  happinesss.  But  the 
question  is  a  very  simple  one.  The  Go- 
vernment has  given,  is  giving,  and  will 
continue  to  give,  its  earnest  attention  to 
the  subject  with  a  view  to  discover  the 
means  of  effecting  a  settlement  at  the 
earliest  period  possible. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  that  as  he 
was  connected  with  that  part  of  Scotland 
in  which  these  clergymen  had  been  su8« 
pended,  he  must  say  he  thought  it  was 
very  unjust  that  they  should  be  sus- 
pended for  merely  obeying  the  law  of  the 
land.  He  must  also  speak  to  the  great 
respectability  of  those  individuals.  As  he 
understood  that  the  Assembly  intended  to 
present  a  petition,  a  sort  of  declaration  of 
rights,  to  the  Queen,  he  wished  to  ask  the 
noble  Duke  whether,  after  it  was  pre« 
sented,  he  would  have  any  objection  to  lay 
it  on  the  Table  of  the  House.  He  did  not 
wish  to  have  an  answer  at  present.     He 


grow  up  in  a  state  of  physical  and  moral  destitution, 
without  any  regular  occupation,  without  that  sufficiency 
of  food  and  dothing  which  their  own  earnings  formerfy 
provided  for  them,  without  religious  culture,  without  secu- 
lar knowledge,  and  without  those  habits  of  steady  industry 
so  desirable  in  every  rank,  and  so  essentially  necessary  to 
the  well-bdng  of  the  wortiing  class.  The  boy  must  in  this, 
as  in  every  other  case,  be  educated  for  the  man ;  and 
surdy  legislative  prevention  of  learning  a  trade  is  not 
desirable,  dther  in  a  moral  or  an  economical  point  of  view. 
Some  of  the  best  and  most  careful  engine-men  in  this  dis- 
trict are  more  than  fifty  years  of  age;  and  the  coal-owners 
think,  that  to  discharge  a  ddlful  and  fiuthful  servant  from 
the  work  for  which,  from  long  habit  and  experience,  he 
is  peculiarly  fitted,  simply  because  he  is  more  than  fifty 
years  old,  would  be  an  act  of  imprudence  and  injustice, 
which  nothing  but  a  compulsory  law  would  ever  cause 
them  to  commit.  The  interference  of  Parliament  in  this 
case,  therefore,  is,  they  conceive,  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
unjust  If,  however,  legislation  is  inevitable,  it  would  be 
more  reasonable  to  restrict  the  age  at  which  engine>men 
and  banksmen  may  begin  to  work  to  fourteen  years,  to 
allow  females  of  a  similar  age  to  assist  the  banksman,  and 
leave  unrestricted  and  unlimited  the  age  at  whidi  they 
thail  cease.  The  coal-owners  cannot  omit  this  opportunity 
of  referring  to  the  report  and  conclusions  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  proof  that  there  is  little  in  the  trade  of  mining 
injurious  to  the  health  ;  and  much  respectable  evidence 
may  also  be  quoted  to  show  that  the  moral  condition  of 
the  miners  is  superior  to  that  of  the  manuflncluring  opera- 
tives, and  not  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  the  agricultural 
labourers.  The  mineral  proprietors  and  workmen  have 
undeservedly  incurred  great  public  odium  from  the  one- 
sided and  ex  parte  statements,  and  extracts  from  the  re- 
ports, issued  by  the  press — showing  only  the  dark  side  of 
the  picture ;  and  they  entreat  Members  of  Parliament  not 
to  legislate  hastily  on  this  subject,  but  to  allow  time  far 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  to  be  digested,  and  for  the  ex- 
dtement,  at  present  prevailing  in  Uie  public  mind,  to  be 
aUayed  by  counter  statements  of  the  parties  thua  sou^t 
to  be  maligaed  and  injured." 
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would  lay  nothing  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly except  that  its  condact  appeared  to  be 
most  extraordinary,  and  he  could  not  un- 
demtand  how  it  could  allow  itself  to  roake 
use  of  such  strong  language  as  it  had  done, 
and  to  act  in  such  a  manner  against  men 
whose  only  fault  was  differing  with  it  in 
opinion. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  that  he  thought  i^ 
would  be  unbecoming  on  the  part  of  their 
Lordships  to  enter  upon  this  discussion  at 
present,  when  the  appeal  in  this  matter 
from  the  Court  of  Session  would  soon 
come  before  the  House  in  its  judicial 
capacity. 

Subject  dropped. 

Education  (Ireland].  The  Earl  of 
Clancarty ;  My  Lords,  I  have  two  peti- 
tions  to  present  to  your  Lordships  upon 
the  subject  of  Education  in  Ireland,  similar 
in  substance  and  in  prayer  to  those  which 
have,  in  such  great  numbers,  been  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  Session  of 
Parliament,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  con- 
demnatory of  the  present  system  of  na- 
tional education,  and  in  favour  of  those 
schools  which  have  been  established  by  the 
Church  Education  Society  in  that  country. 
My  Lords,  the  petitions  I  have  the  honour 
of  laying  before  your  Lordships  are,  one 
from  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Ballinasloe,  the  other  is  from 
the  committee  of  the  Clonfert  Diocesan 
Church  Education  Society.  To  the  latter 
of  these  petitions,  my  Lords,  is  affixed  the 
signature  of  the  excellent  and  respectable 
Prelate  who  presides  over  that  diocese,  I 
an  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Killaloe.  And 
as  ^b^  are  each  of  them  subscribed  by 
persons  the  sincerity  of  whose  interest  in 
promoting  the  scriptural  education  of  the 
Irish  poor,  is  further  evinced  by  their 
active  individual  exertions  and  pecuniary 
contributions  in  that  behalf.  I  have, 
therefore,  the  greater  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending their  prayer  to  your  Lordships' 
favourable  consideration,  and  shall  avail 
myself  of  the  present  occasion  to  say  a  few 
words  expressive  of  my  perfect  concurrence 
in  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  petition- 
ers upon  the  very  important  subject  on 
which  they  have  addressed  your  Lordships. 
I  agree,  my  Lords,  with  the  petitioners  in 
their  condemnation  of  the  present  system 
of  national  education,  because  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  founded  upon  a  principle  of 


neutrality  upon  the  sabjcct  of  religion  that 
must  of  necessity  tend  rather  to  impair 
than  to  elevate  the  standard  of  religious  be- 
lief in  Ireland— because  it  practically  ex* 
eludes  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
from  their  due  share  in  directing  and  su- 
perintending the  education  providec!  by 
the  State  for  the  people,  among  whom 
they  are  professionally  placed, — and  be- 
cause, as  regards  the  great  aim  and  inten- 
tion of  the  institution  itself-«I  mean  the 
effecting  an  united  education  of  the  Irish 
people  of  all  religious  persuasions  in  the 
•ame  schools — the  experiment  has  signally 
failed.  And  this,  my  Loids,  is  a  fact 
which,  considering  the  acknowledged  ta- 
lents of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu* 
cation — considering  the  great  zeal  with 
which,  as  it  appears  from  their  reports 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House,  they  have 
given  themselves  to  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  and  the  large  sums  of  public  money 
that  have  been  annually  placed  at  their 
disposal,  more,  in  fact,  than  Parliament 
ever  voted  in  previous  years  for  the  pur* 
poses  of  education  in  Ireland — considering 
also  the  length  of  time,  now  above  ten 
years,  that  the  system  has  been  in  opera- 
tion with  the  unvarying  and  undivided 
support  of  successive  Governments — I  say, 
my  Lords,  that  considering  all  these  fa» 
vourable  circumstances,  the  fact  that  the 
experiment  has,  nevertheless,  failed  of 
accomplishing  the  object — the  benevoleot 
intentions  of  the  noble  Lord  with  whom  it 
is  supposed  to  have  originated  should  be 
taken  as  conclusive  against  its  being 
longer  persevered  in — conclusive  of  its 
unsuitableness  to  the  circumstances  and 
character  of  the  people  for  whom  it  was 
designed— and,  perhaps,  also  conclusire  of 
the  impossibility  of  framing  any  system 
likely  to  be  successful  for  the  united  edo. 
cation  of  a  people  so  divided  in  religious 
belief  as  the  Irish  ;  but,  certainly,  of  the 
impracticability  of  a  system  such  as  the 
present,  which,  for  the  reasons  set  forth 
by  these  petitioners,  neither  has  nor  can 
have  the  support  and  co-operation  of  the 
hierarchy  and  clergy  of  the  Establislied 
Church.  Agreeing,  as  1  do,  my  Lords, 
with  the  petitioners  in  the  approbation 
they  express  of  the  schools  in  connection 
with  the  Church  Education  Society,  I  cor- 
dially join  them  in  their  prayer — 

*'  That  your  Lordships  would  devise  tiioh 
m«ans  as  to  your  Lordships*  wisdom  shall 
seem    fit,    for    the   encouragement    and    as- 
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sUtance  of  tchools  in  connection  with  that 
sociely," 

Allow  me  to  observe,  my  Lords,  that 
the  principle  upon  which  the  education 
given  in  these  schools  is  based,   is  one 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  lost  si^ht 
of  in  framing  a  system  of  national  educa- 
tion for  any  part  of  the  United  Kinofdom, 
I   mean  tlie  principle  of  combining  the 
ditsemtnation    of    religious     knowledge, 
scriptora)  and  doctrinal,   with   the    best 
secular  instruction  suitable  to  the  wants 
and    circumstances    of    the    population. 
Such,  my  Lords,  has  been  the  object  of 
the  Church  Education  Society  in  the  sys- 
tem of  instruction  they  have  provided  for 
tkie  Irish  poor.     An  object  in  which,  to 
the  eitent  that  the  limited  funds  of  a  so- 
ciety— dependant   solely  upon  voluntary 
contributions-* have  enabled  them  to  ^o, 
in  founding  schools,  they  have  been  cmi- 
nentif  successful •  And  it  is  a  circumstance 
well  deserving  of  the  favourable  consider- 
ation of  your  liordships,  that  these  schools 
— though   hitherto  unsupported    by  any 
public  grant  of  money,  and  though  prac- 
ticmlly  opposed  by  the  Government  of  the 
country— have  nevertheless  gone  on  yenr 
alter  year  increasing  in  number  and  effi- 
ciency ;  that  they  have  given  satisfaction 
to  the  Protestants  of  the  parishes  in  which 
Ihey  have  been  instituted  (a  fact  that  is 
abundantly  attested  by  the  petitions  that 
hate  been  presented  upon  the  subject); 
that  they  are,  as  waa  stated  to  your  Lord- 
ahipi  on  last  evening  by  a  most  rev.  Pre- 
late«  largely  resort^  to  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  population ;  and  tl)at,  although 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  and 
control   of  the   parochial   clergy  of   the 
Established  Church,  the  schools  in  con- 
nection with  this  society  do  in  fact  realise 
the  design  of  united  education  of  the  Irish 
people,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic, 
in  the  same  schools,  far  more  effectually 
than  do  the  schools  under  the  Marlborough 
Street  board,  which  were  founded  for  that 
eapress  purpose.     It  is  not  my  intention, 
my  Lords,  at  the  present  time,  to  enter  at 
large  into  the  question  of  Irish  education. 
It  is  a  subject  which  I  trust  will,  ere  long, 
ba  brought  regularly  under   your  Lord- 
abipt'  consideration,  by  those  with  whom 
the  duty  and  responsibility  properly  rests 
of  advbing  your  Lordships  upon  a  matter 
of  such  moment  to  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  that  part  of  the  United   Kin|;dom. 
1  miich  regret  that  her  Majei>ty's  Ministers 
did  not  deem  it  a  subject  of  sufficient  im- 


portance to  engage  their  earliest  attention 
after  their  accession  to  office ;  but  I  do 
not  agree  with  those  who  infer  from  the 
answers  given  by  the  noble  Duke  in  this 
House,  and  by  my  noble  Friend  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  to  questions  put  to  them 
upon  the  subject,  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  her  Majesty's  Government  to  leave  the 
question  of  education  in  its  present  very  un- 
satisfactory state.  I  rather  place  reliance 
upon  the  recorded  sentiments  of  the  leading 
Members  of  the  present  Administration, 
while  they  yet  occupied  the  Opposition 
benches  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament— 
that  being  now  in  power  they  will  give  their 
serious  attention  to  the  subject  with  a 
view  to  making  such  alterations  as  are 
called  for  by  justice,  sound  policy,  and  a 
consideration  of  the  future  welfare  and 
character  of  the  Irish  people.  And  I  feel 
assured  that  her  Majesty's  Government 
will  act  in  this  matter  regardless  of  all 
parly  interests,  but  mindful  of  the  support 
and  encouragement  due  to  the  religion  of 
the  State,  and  at  the  same  time  with  that 
consideration  which  is  justly  due  to  the 
interests  of  those  who  conscientiously  dis- 
sent from  the  doctrines  of  the  Established 
Church. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Friday,  June  24, 1 842. 

MiNOTKB.]     Bills.     PubUe,--!*-  Bonded  Corn  (No.  f) 
Tobaooo  RcguUUons;  Ordnance  Senricea. 
S*-    Right  of  Voting  (Dul>lin  Unlvenity). 
Commltttd^Bxitifih  PcMMMioDS  AlntMd  |  Municipal  Cor- 
porations (Ireland). 

5"-   and  paued  : — Drainage  (Irriand) ;  RalTwayt. 
Prlvatc-'Rfparud.^AMhUmH  Divorce  i  Wmhun  Road. 

Pktitionb  PaasKiTTRO.  By  Captain  Rout,  Mr.  Gill,  and 
Mr.  S.  WorUey,  from  Lancaster,  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Gar^ 
<len,  Woolwich,  Huddcnfleld.  and  Plymouth,  against  the 
Poor-law  Amendment  Bill.-~By  Mr.  Litton,  and  Visoount 
Bernard,  from  Mallow,  Kilmichad,  Clondrohid.  Ballina* 
clash,  and  Holy  Trinity,  Cork,  for  an  Alteration  in  the 
prewnt  System  of  Eduontion  (Ireland).— By  Mr.  J.  D. 
JadbBon,  from  Athy,  and  Waterford.  against  placing  Me- 
dical Charities  under  the  ('ontrol  of  the  Poor-law  Com- 
missioners.— By  Mr.  Beckett,  and  Mr.  R.  Soott,  from 
Ilixby,  Whitley.  Upiter  Elland,  LlaneUy,  Grimscar,  and 
Bamsley,  against  the  Mines  and  Collieries  BllL««By  Mr. 
Hardy,  from  Medical  Practitioners  and  Pupils,  fisr  anln- 
quiry  into  die  Working  of  the  Anatomy  Act. — From  the 
Holders  of  Salmon  Wmrs  oo  tlie  Barrow,  against  the 
FLsheries  (Ireland)  Bill. — From  Derby,  against  Brewer's 
c:a&ks  bvtng  Distrained  for  the  Rent  uf  their  Costomers. 
—By  Mr.  T.  Duncombe,  from  Edinlnirgh,  for  Inquiry 
into  the  Causes  of  the  National  Distress,  and  the  Murders 
in  Ireland* — By  Sir  C.  B.  Vere,  from  lloxne  Union,  fur 
Hating  the  Owners  in  lieu  of  the  Ovcupicis  of  tiraall  Te- 
nements.— Prom  l^gborough,  against  the  Turnpike  Roads 
Rill. 
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Maoistracy  (Ieelavd)  Mr.  St. 
Gedsge.]  Mr.  Sheit  withed  to  ask  ibe 
noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
wbetber  bd  apology  had  been  made  by 
Mr.  Si.  George  to  the  Lord-lieulenant, 
and  if  BO,  whether  he  had  any  objectioD  to 
lay  before  the  House  the  apology  or  re. 
tractalion  offered  br  Mr.  Si.  George. 

Lord  Eliot  vould  briefly  advert  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  In  1837,  Mr. 
Si.  George  had  written  a  disrespectrul  an- 
swer to  a  communication  from  the  Lord* 
lieutenant;  and  he  was,  in  consequence, 
remOTed  from  the  cotnmission.  The  pre- 
lent  Lord  Chancellor  of  IreUad  admitted 
that  he  was  very  properly  removed,  and 
when  applied  to  for  the  restoration  of 
Mt.  St.  George,  he  objected,  unless 
Mr.  St.  Geo^  con  sen  ted  to  retract 
the  letter,  or  to  roaLe  an  apology  for  the 
language  which  be  had  used.  The  Lord 
ChaDcellor,  however,  received  so  many 
applications  from  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  county— penons  of  diiTerent  po- 
litical opinioDi--aQd  even  from  the  Lord- 
lieutenaot  of  the  county,  that  he  felt 
himself  justified  in  again  communicaliog 
with  Mr.  St.  George  on  the  subject  of  an 
apology.  Mr.  St.  George  in  consequence, 
gave  an  explanalioa  to  the  I'Ord  Chancel- 
lor, but  it  was  not  a  retractalioo  of  the 
letter  or  an  apology.  The  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, however,  did  not  think  himself  justi- 
fied in  acting  on  his  own  view  of  the  case, 
bui  reinstated  Mr.  St.  George  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wishes  which  had  been  so 
strongly  expressed  on  the  subject.  The 
present  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  thoughi 
that  the  late  Government  was  right  in  re- 
moving Mr.  St.  George:  but,  taking  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  into  consi- 
deration, seeing  that  men  of  different  par- 
ties in  the  county  of  Galway  called  for 
his  restoration,  and  recollecting  that  Mr. 
St.  George  had  been  suspended  for  almost 
five  years,  in  consequence  of  bis  letter, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  consented  to  re- 
instate him.  After  the  explanation  which 
he  had  given,  he  did  not  think  that  il 
would  be  proper  to  produce  the  paper 
called  for  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  SAei7  would  on  a  future  day  move 
for  those  papers. 

Poob-Law.]  Sir  /.  Graham  moved 
the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  re- 
solving itself  into  committee  on  the  Poor- 
law  Amendment  Bill. 


{COMMONS}  Poor-Law.  BBS 

Mr.  Lawton  laid,  that  in  Tisingtomore 


"  That  it  be  an  inttmclion  (o  the  committee 
that  they  have  power  to  divide   the  bill  into 

he  was  actuated  by  no  factious  motives. 
He  wished  the  first  part  of  the  bill,  that 
ivhich  related  to  the  commission,  to  be 
proceeded  with,  and  the  other  part,  that 
which  related  to  the  details,  to  be  post- 
poned till  next  Session,  in  order  that  time 
might  be  allowed  for  a  more  full  and  ex- 
tended inquiry.  He  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  application  of  the  bill  at  all  to  that 
part  of  the  country  with  which  he  waa 
more  immediately  connected,  because  he 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  government 
of  the  poor  had  been  there  satisractory  to 
all  parties. 

Sir  J.  Orakam  said,  it  was  not  necet- 
sary  for  hiui  to  occupy  much  of  (he  time 
of  the  House  in  answering  the  observetiona 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  it  seemed,  how. 
ever  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  deter- 
mined  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Oldham,  who  bad  dis- 
tinctly avowed  that  he  should  avail  him- 
self of  every  means  which  the  forms  of  the 
House  would  allow  in  order  to  protract  tba 
discussions  on  this  measure  until  after  the 
31st  of  July, — the  effect  of  which  cooria, 
if  successfully  carried  out,  would  be  to 
throw  the  whole  management  of  the  law 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  this  coontry 
into  inextricable  confugiou.  Now,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  must  allow  him  to  remind 
him  that  this  measure  was  introduced  on 
the  llthof  May,  and  had  now  been  before 
the  House  and  the  public  for  upwards  of 
six  weeks,  A  very  large  portion  also  of 
the  measure  was  introduced  last  Session, 
and  many  of  the  principal  clauses  of  it 
then  underwent  protracted  discussion  in 
committee.  He  must  also  beg  to  remind 
the  hon.  Member  what  was  the  object  he 
really  proposed  to  himself  in  taking  his 
present  course,  and  what  would  be  the 
real  effect  of  that  course.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, it  seemed,  had  no  objection  to 
allow  the  first  five  clauses,  which  were 
very  important  clauses,  to  pass  into  law, 
but  he  stopped  at  the  next  clause — the 
clause  which  proposed  to  abolish  the  Oil. 
ben  unions.  Now,  let  him  look  at  the 
proportion  of  the  population  which  would 
be  affected  by  the  proposed  change  in  the 
Gilbert  unions,  compared  with  the  whole 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  and 
Wales  affected  by  (he  general  law  which 
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the  hon.  Member  wished  to  postpone  on 
this  particular  account.  The  number  of 
the  poor  calculated  to  be  affected  by  the 
general  provisionsof  thebill  was  15,000,000, 
while  the  persons  embraced  by  the  Gilbert 
unions  amounted  only  to  somewhere  about 
250,000,  with  the  addition  of  about 
150,000  more  persons  who  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  abolition  of  those  unions, 
and  who  were  not  now  under  the  operation 
of  the  Poor-law  act.  Thus  the  House, 
according  to  the  course  marked  out  by 
the  hon.  Member,  were  now  called  upon 
to  decide  whether,  for  the  sake  of  affect- 
ing about  400,000  persons,  the  whole  of 
the  regulations  by  which  15,000,000  in- 
habitants of  England  and  Wales  were 
deeply  affected  should  be  indefinitely 
postponed.  He  apprehended  that  the 
rule  of  that  House  and  the  ordinary 
course  of  proceeding  was  never  to  give  an 
instruction  to  the  committee  to  do  anything 
which,  without  that  instruction,  that  com- 
mittee would  be  competent  to  do.  There- 
fore, in  point  of  form,  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  was  irregular,  because  it 
was  competent  to  him  to  move,  in  com- 
mittee, the  rejection  of  the  clause  relating 
to  the  Gilbert  unions.  It  was  for  the 
House  to  say  whether  the  majority  was  in 
favour  of  a  course  which  the  hon.  Member 
himself  admitted  to  be  factious;  and  he 
could  only  hope  that  the  division  to  which 
they  were  about  to  proceed  would  dis- 
tinctly mark  the  sense  of  the  House  on 
the  subject. 

Captain  Pechell  concurred  in  the  course 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough 
was  about  to  take.  The  right  hon.  Baro- 
net would  find  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Knaresborough  was  not  the  only  Member 
of  the  House  who  was  determined  to  offer 
to  this  measure  the  most  constant  and 
lealous  opposition,  or  who  would  take  ad- 
Tantage  of  all  possible  forms  of  the  House 
in  obstructing  the  measure  and  endeavour- 
ing to  protract  the  discussion  of  it  until 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  compelled  to 
separate  the  bill  into  two  parts — a  course 
which,  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  exercised 
a  sound  discretion,  he  would  at  once  agree 
to;  thus  saving  the  time  of  the  House, 
and  allowing  other  most  important  business 
to  be  brought  on.  Last  evening  there 
was  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Brighton^  at  which  both  the  Members 
were  requested  to  attend  and  report  the 
•progreat  made  in  the  Poor-law  bill.  He 
hud  thought  it  bis  doty  to  tell  his  con- 


stituents what  had  fallen  from  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  and  they  had  unanimously 
agreed  to  a  resolution^  requesting  the 
Members  for  the  borough  to  vote  against 
the  Poor-law  Amendment  bill  on  every 
occasion,  and  to  oppose  in  every  possible 
way  which  the  powers  of  Parliament  would 
allow  every  measure  that  had  for  its  ob- 
ject the  continuance  of  the  Poor-law  com- 
mission. This  resolution,  he  conceived, 
would  afford  him  quite  justification  enough 
in  the  course  which  he  should  adopt  with 
regard  to  this  bill,  even  though  his  oppo- 
sition might  be  designated  as  factious. 

Dr.  Bowring  desired  to  state  the  rea- 
sons which  would  influence  the  course  he 
should  take  with  reference  to  this  very  im- 
portant measure.  He  had  certainly  been 
one  of  those  who  expected  that  the  pass 
ing  of  the  Poor-law  Act,  the  organization 
of  the  commission,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  central  control,  would  have  been 
found  most  useful,  not  only  to  protect  the 
rate- payers,  but  also  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes.  He  had  been 
strongly  impressed  with  the  abuses  exist- 
ing under  the  old  system,  and  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  some  remedy,  and  he  had 
therefore  watched  with  extreme  anxiety 
the  proceedings  of  the  Poor-law  commis- 
sion, and  with  a  great  desire  to  ascertain 
how  far  thev  had  been  beneficial,  and  how 
far  they  had  effected  the  great  object 
originally  contemplated.  That  object  being 
the  relief  of  the  deserving,  the  exclusion 
of  the  undeserving,  and  the  honest  admi- 
nistration of  the  funds  raised  from  the 
contributors.  No  doubt  there  were  many 
complaints  against  the  Poor-law  commis- 
sioners, but  as  the  Ministry  had  avowed 
their  intention  to  present  a  new  law,  and  to 
take  the  whole  subject  into  their  matured 
consideration,  he  nad  done  his  best  to  in- 
vest the  Government  which  undertook  the 
responsibility  of  preparing  another  Poor- 
law  with  unchecked  power  to  enable  them 
to  present  to  Parliament  one  that  should  be 
efficient  and  humane.  He  had,  therefore, 
voted  against  every  motion  that  would 
have  prevented  the  Government  from  fully 
acquainting  themselves  with  the  whole 
facts  bearing  upon  the  question,  and  com- 
ing forward  with  some  plan  of  legislation 
for  the  purpose  of  effectually  carrying  out 
that  principle  to  which  all  sides  of  the 
House  desired  to  give  effect.  But  he  had 
watched  with  the  greatest  anxiety  the  ^t<v- 
ceedingft  of  VVv^  "PooxAvw  ^om\KvwavNttt%» 
The  p\an,  Vu  Yi\%  o^\\x\w,  ^^\  w^e^^^^ 
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concocted  with  a  philosophical  and  en- 
larged view  of  things,  with  a  real  desire 
to  administer  to  the  wants  of  the  suffering 
people,  while  at  the  siime  time  it  sought 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  rate-payers; 
and  he  certainly  had  hoped  that  when  the 
sufferings  uf  the  labouring  population 
were  so  excesfive,  the  Poor-law  eommis'* 
tionera  would  have  given  effect  to  what 
was  in  itself  a  despotic  and  peremptory 
legislation  in  a  noild,  kind,  generous,  and 
benevolent  spirit.  But  he  bad  had  occa- 
sion to  see  the  working  of  the  law  in  the 
borough  which  he  had  the  honour  to  re- 
present. He  had  brought  some  cases  of 
severe  distress  before  the  House,  and  he 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  call  the  atten- 
tbn  of  the  House  to  sufferings  which  he 
considered  disgraceful  to  the  state  of  so- 
ciety and  civilisation  in  a  country  like 
thii.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  was  kind  enough 
to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  statement 
which  he  had  then  made,  and  in  his  bene- 
volence had  ordered  an  investigation  to 
take  place  in  the  locality  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  information  given,  and  whe- 
ther the  extent  of  misery  was  such  as 
he  had  described ;  now  he  was  bound 
to  say,  that  that  investigation  was  con- 
ducted in  a  way  to  give  the  greatest 
possible  disitatisfaction  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned. Neither  the  Poor-law  guar- 
dians, nor  the  disinterested  fookers  on, 
nor  the  rate- payers,  nor  the  great  mass 
of  the  population,  were  satisfied  with  the 
report  that  was  made.  It  was  not  the 
report  of  an  inquirer  after  tnith-^it  was 
not  a  summary  of  evidence  fairly  collected 
and  honestly  weighed,  but  it  was  a  partial 
one-sided  statement  of  a  partial  partisan. 
Hence,  the  feeling  had  spread  very  widely, 
that  the  ends  of  truth  and  justice  would 
not  be  secured  by  any  investigation  under- 
taken under  the  auspices  of  the  Poor-law 
commission.  He  certainly  had  thought, 
that  the  assistant-commisstonera  would 
not,  as  they  had  done,  have  travelled  out 
of  their  way  to  impugn  the  statements  that 
had  been  made;  he  certainly  had  thought, 
that  the  Poor-law  commissioners  would 
have  put  a  bridle  upon  that  assistant, 
commissioner  which  would  have  prevented 
him  from  attempting  to  impugn  facts  that 
were  as  notorious  as  the  light  of  day  ;  he 
had  hoped  he  might  look  to  the  Poor-law 
commissioners  as  a  tribunal  which  had  no 
object  but  to  inveatigate  into  the  truth, 

without  attj  w(ere$t  qd  tb^  one  lide  or  oa 


the  other,  or  any  other  object  to  serve  hut 
the  ends  of  truth  and  justice.  Now,  he 
was  bound  to  sav,  that  he  was  ^ricvotisly 
disappointed.  He  had  been  called  upon 
to  interfere,  and  to  look  to  the  working  Of 
the  Poor-law  commission  in  the  borough 
of  BoltOn,  and  the  manner  of  the  admitlis* 
tration  of  the  affairs  of  the  poor  thete,  liUd 
the  state  of  feeling  on  that  subject  iti  the 
borough  towards  the  Poor-law  commis- 
sioners were  of  such  a  character,  that  he 
felt  bound,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  to  resist 
the  continuance  of  powers  which  were 
exercised  in  that  locality  without  any 
wisdom,  discretion,  or  humanity.  For  if 
in  the  spot  where  he  had  ample  means  of 
knowing  how  the  powers  of  the  Board 
were  exercised,  he  had  abundant  reason 
to  know  they  were  not  exercised  in  a  Spirit 
of  fairness,  kindness,  or  equity,  he  was 
bound  to  suppose,  the  same  tone  and 
temper  prevailed  elsewhere,  and  he  would 
not,  in  days  like  these,  confide  almost 
boundless  authority  to  those  Whose  pro- 
ceedings were  so  Ihtle  tempered  by  hu- 
manity. But  while  he  felt  thus  strongly 
with  regard  to  the  measure,  he  at  the  same 
time  could  not  lend  himself  to  any  attempt 
by  means  of  the  mere  forms  of  the  House 
to  resist  the  fair  progress  of  the  bill.  He 
was  prepared  to  canvass  eveiy  clause  with 
reference  to  its  bearing  on  the  well -being 
of  the  community,  but  he  would  not  go 
further,  for  he  did  not  think,  that  it  was 
either  fair  or  reasonable  to  use  the  forms 
of  the  House  for  the  purpose  of  obstruct- 
ing the  public  business.  In  the  spirit  of 
frankness  he  would  say  to  his  hon.  Frii^nds 
around  him,  thatns  fares  bringing  forward 
fair  reasoning  and  argument  against  the 
Government  measure,  in  the  hope  of  im- 
proving its  details  would  go,  so  far  would 
the  opponents  of  the  bill  have  his  assist- 
ance $  but  further,  as  he  had  already  said, 
he  would  hot  go. 

Mr.  (/Connell  had  voted  against  the 
Government  hitherto  whenever  this  bill 
came  on,  for  reasons  obvious  enough  to 
those  acquainted  with  the  operation  of  the 
Poor-law  in  Ireland,  and  he  therefofe 
wished  to  state  why  he  voted  with  the 
Government  on  the  present  occasion.  He 
did  so,  because  he  thought  it  was  expe- 
dient that  the  bill  as  proposed  should  be 
one  bill-^that  the  Government  should  zp 
with  their  entire  scheme  before  the  public, 
in  order  that  the  probabilities  of  a  succeN- 
AjI  opposition  to  the  third  reading  might  be 
increaied« 
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Mr.  Fieiden  observed,  that  every  motion 
to  divide  the  bill  had  come  6rst  from  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  Ministerial  side,  and 
that  they  on  the  opposition  side,  by  sup- 
porting those  motions,  got  the  credit  of 
offering  factious  opposition.  He  now  re* 
pealed«  notwithstanding  what  the  right 
boo*  Baronet  had  said,  that  he  would 
avail  himself  of  all  the  forms  of  the  House, 
factious  or  not  factious,  as  he  might  be 
calltd^  in  order  to  oppose  this  bill.  He 
wanted  to  see  an  end  put  to  the  commis- 
sion I  the  public  did  not  want  the  commis- 
sioners at  all.  He  should  vote  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough,  although 
thai  bon.  Member  avowed,  that  his  only 
object  was  to  get  the  law  done  away  with 
as  regarded  his  own  borough ;  he  wished 
to  have  it  done  away  with  us  regarded  the 
whole  country. 

8ir  W,  Bwrron  would  vote  against  the 
not  ion  I  because  he  was  morally  certain, 
that  when  the  Poor-law  was  properly  un- 
derstood by  the  people  of  England,  and 
when  the  passions  and  prejudices  which 
now  prevailed  were  in  abeyance,  it  would 
be  found  to  be  the  greatest  benefit  ever 
conferred  by  ihe  Legislature  on  the  people. 
No  measure  that  had  erer  been  brought 
forward  had  been  so  generally  beneficial 
lo  the  rich  and  to  the  poor.  Its  tendency 
was  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes^  to  give  them  independent  opin- 
ions^ and  to  induce  them  to  lean  more  on 
ibeir  own  industry  and  exertions  than  the 
old  Poor-law,  or  any  other  law  that  had 
been  passed.  Hundreds  of  Gentlemen, 
opposed  lo  him  and  the  late  Government 
in  politics,  had  acknowledged,  that  one  of 
the  greatest  benefits  ever  conferred  upon 
the  country  was  the  Poor-law  Amend- 
ment Bill  brought  in  by  the  Whigs ;  when, 
therefore,  he  saw  a  bill  introduced  upon 
the  same  principles,  come  from  what  party 
it  might,  he  would  support  it.  He  re- 
gretted to  find,  that  there  were  some  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
who  bad  not  opposed  the  bill,  although 
they  owed  their  seats  in  that  House  to  the 
disgraceful  agitation  which  they  had  pro- 
duced in  the  country  against  it — an  agi- 
tation which  had  been  the  real  caufe  of 
that  mischief  which  they  were  now  com- 
bating. Talk  to  him  of  agitation  in  Ire- 
land !  What  was  it  compared  to  the  agita- 
tion which  took  place  in  England  during 
tbe  last  general  election  ?  *'  You  and 
jfoar  Friends  (addressing  Sir  R.  Peel), 
tha  agitators  in  Eo^^land.    By  their 


agitation  against  the  Poor-laws  and  the 
Corn-laws,  they  placed  you  in  your  pre- 
sent position."  That  the  pledges  had  not 
been  redeemed  was  the  feeling  of  the 
people  of  England,  and  of  their  supporters 
out  of  doors,  and  he  himself  knew  it ;  he 
saw  it,  he  heard  it,  and  he  read  it  in  their 
journals.  Although  he  supported  this 
bill,  he  never  could  support  that  derelic- 
tion of  principle  which  had  brought  men 
into  power  upon  insincere  agitation  and 
false  pretences. 

Mr.  Grimsditch  thought,  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  ought  to  have  reserved  his  warmtb 
for  some  subject  connected  with  Ireland. 
He  was  not  disposed  to  join  any  party  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  any  obstruction  to 
the  progress  of  this  bill  by  the  forms  of  the 
House.  He  had  strong  objections  to  the 
bill,  but  he  was  anxious  to  go  on  with  it 
clause  by  clause,  and  see  how  far  its  ope- 
rations could  be  mitigated. 

General  Johnson  admitted,  that  the 
present  bill  was  a  bill  to  protect  the  rich, 
but  he  did  not  agree  that  it  had  a  similar 
tendency  to  protect  the  poor.  He  was 
entirely  opposed  to  a  division  of  the  bill, 
into  two  parts.  His  conviction  was,  that 
it  would  be  much  better  to  get  rid  of  it 
altogether,  and  to  pass  a  conciliatory  mea- 
sure of  a  short  duration,  thus  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  discussing  the  merits  of  the 
question  in  the  present  Session.  Consi- 
dering that  there  were  already  forty-seven 
notices  of  alterations  on  the  paper  besides 
new  clauses,  he  did  not  think  that  it  was 
either  advisable  or  convenient  to  the 
House  to  proceed  with  the  bill  in  its 
present  form. 

Mr.  Lawson  said,  that  after  the  opiniona 
which  had  been  expressed  in  reference  to 
his  motion,  he  would  withdraw  it. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

On  the  question,  that  the  Speaker  leave 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  T.  Buncombe  said,  in  rising  to  sub- 
mit the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  no- 
tice, he  could  assure  the  House  that  he 
did  not  bring  it  forward  with  any  factious 
motives.  Not  that  he  did  not  think  fac- 
tion, when  all  other  resources  failed,  an 
extremely  good  thing,  as  he  had  said  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  acted  upon  the  say- 
ing. But  he  submitted  the  present  mo- 
tion in  the  hope  of  saving  the  House  much 
time>  and  many  angry  and  disagreeable 
discussions— discussions  which  he  was 
quite  satisfied,  in  the  \^resew\.%v^\.^^^  v^- 
Uc  busmen*,  couXdi  ivovXjft^wx^^w^^^v 
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ing  the  short  period  that  now  remained, 
with  any  satisfactory  result.     These  dis- 
cussions should  be  concluded   previously 
to  the  termination  of  the  Poor-law  com- 
mission, which,  as  the  House  knew,  would 
expire  on  the  31  st  of  July  next.     What 
was  the  state  of  business  in  reference  to 
this  bill  ?    They  had  now  only  about  five 
weeks  to  deliberate  on  and  discuss  this 
great  and  important  measure-^a  measure 
containing  some  sixty- two  clauses,  and  re- 
lative to  which,  as  his  hon.  Friend  behind 
stated,  there  were  forty  or  fifty  amend- 
ments now  standing  on  the  notice  book. 
They  had  not  yet  touched  a  single  line  of 
this  bill  in  committee.    The  least  possible 
time  that  could  be  allowed  for  the  House 
of  Lords,  to  consider  so  important  a  mea- 
sure, was  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.     But 
giving  the  House  of  Lords  a   fortnight, 
what  would  remain  for  them  ?  Some  three 
weeks  to  discuss  this  bill  and  the  other 
public  business  besides.     Now,  what  had 
happened  last  year  ?  The  noble  Lord  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  introduced 
a  bill  similar  to  this  early  in  the  Session. 
It  had  gone  through  committee,  with  the 
exception  of  five  clauses,  on  the  5th  of 
April.     That  was  the  state  of  the  bill  up 
to  the  5th  of  April,  when  from  the  state 
of  the  public  business  it  was  not  thought 
expedient  to  proceed  further  with  it.  There 
was  nothing,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  which 
called  so  imperatively  upon  them,  espe- 
cially considering  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  to  induce  them  to  press  the  bill 
in  the  present  Session.    After  the  state- 
ments that  had  been  made  that  evening, 
and  after  the  nature  of  the  opposition  with 
which  it  was  said   the  present  measure 
would  be  met,  he  believed  that  it  would  be 
not  only  morally,  but  physically,  impossi- 
ble for  her   Majesty's  Ministers   to  get 
through  the  bill  within  the  time  limited  by 
act  of  Parliament  for  the  continuance  of 
the  commission.     Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
had  delayed  this  measure  (and  he  did  not 
know  that  they  could  have  done  otherwise) 
until  within  five  weeks  of  the  termination 
of  the  commission.     The  discussion  upon 
this  bill — the  fate  of  the  measure,  was  not 
now  with  the  Government ;  for  her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  were,  with  respect  to  it, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Opposition.     It  rested 
now  with  the  Opposition  whether  the  bill 
was  to  pass  or  not.     It  was,  therefore, 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  and  of  the  House,  and  of 
iU parties,  whether  they  were  favourable 


to  Poor-law  or  opposed  to  it — whether  the 
bill  should  be  proceeded  further  with  or 
not.     If  they  determined  that  it   should 
not,  then  some  measure  might  be  adopted 
for  obviating  the  inconvenience  that  was 
felt  with  respect  to  the  commissioners.  He 
did  not  himself  think  that  the  commis- 
sioners were  necessary  ;  but  as  it  was  the 
prevailing  opinion  in  the  House  that  the 
commissioners  should  remain,  he  did  not 
think  that  any  opposition  would  be  offered 
to  the  commission  lasting  for  another  year. 
In  this,  he  believed,  there  would  be  but 
little  difficulty ;  while  there  would  be  tbe 
greatest  if  an  opposite  course  were  pur- 
sued.    In  the  state  of  the  public  business, 
it  must  be  the  only  measure  that  could  oc- 
cupy them  for  the  next  five  weeks.     Now, 
what  was  the  state  of  public  business  at  that 
moment.^     There  were  seventeen  orders 
of  the  day  for  that  day,  and  the  right  boo. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment had,  on  the  preceding  night»  in- 
troduced three  new  bills,  all  of  which  were, 
of  course,  to  be  proceeded  with.     One  of 
those  bills  was,  in  his  estimation,  of  the 
utmost  importance.      It  was  the  Prisoo 
Discipline  Bill,  and  he  must  say  that  he 
regretted  exceedingly  to  see  such  a  mea- 
sure introduced  at  so  late  a  period  of  the 
Session.    They  had  been  told  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  that  it  was  a  bill  for  regu- 
lating the  discipline  in  all  the  prisons  of 
England—a  subject  to  which  he  had  him- 
self called  their  attention  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Session,  and  that  was  of  still  more 
importance  than  this  attempt  at  altering 
the  law  for  relieving  the  poor.     But  while 
the   Government  was  proceeding  in   its 
present  course,  he  begged  to  ask  what  had 
become  of  the  measures  alluded  to  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  ?    They  had  been  there 
told  of  a  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Court ;  they  had  been  promised  the  intro- 
duction of  measures  of  reform  into  the  ec« 
clesiastical  courts— those  sinks  of  iniquity. 
They  had  been  told,  too,  that  there  was  to 
be  a  bill  for  the  registration  of  voters; 
what  was  to  become  of  that  ?     Why,  it 
was  to  be  merely  introduced,  and  then 
thrown  on   the  Table.     Two  years  ago> 
when  the  noble  Lord  opposite  introduced 
his  Irish  Registration  Bill,  he  told   them 
that  there  was  nothing  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  that  measure.     They  were 
told  of  perjury,    and    personation,   and 
every  other  iniquity  taking  place  in  Ire- 
land, and  that  there  these  things  ought  to 
be  remedied  immediatelyi  and  now  they 
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did  not  bear  one  word  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. Even  when  the  hon.  Member  for 
Halifiu  proposed  a  motion  which  was  to 
the  effect  that  they  had  better  proceed 
with  an  Eaglish  Regiitratioa  Bill  rather 
than  with  that  of  Ireland,  then  the  noble 
Lord  told  them  that  the  two  things  were 
perfectly  distinct,  and  the  noble  Lord 
declared  that  he  would  not  allow  his  bill 
(o  be  huog  up  unlil  the  English  Regiitra- 
tion  Bill  had  gone  through  committee. 
Bat  what  now  said  the  right  boo.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Tarn  worth  ?  That  they 
had  better  determine  the  principle  on 
which  English  registration  should  be  based 
before  the  Irish  Registration  Bill 
into.  What,  then,  had  become  of  the 
crying  e*ils,  of  which  they  had  been  told 
to  mach  two  years  ago?  Why  not  at- 
tempt to  carry  some  remedial  measure 
throagh  that  House?  or  why  waste  the 
time  of  the  House  in  the  attempt  to  coo- 
tinne  the  powers  of  the  Poor-law  com- 
niiaioners  for  sis  years  longer  ?  Why  not 
go  on  with  the  measures  that  were  referred 
lo  in  the  Queen's  Speech  ?  Why  urge  this, 
that  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Queen's 
Speech  ?  From  motives  of  prudence,  he 
was  sure,  her  Majesty's  Ministers  had 
declined  referring  to  it.  They  had  not 
given  even  the  moat  distant  hint  that  it 
would  be  tm)ught  on ;  while,  as  to  those 
metsures  which  had  been  promised,  and 
for  which  the  country  had  been  looking 
most  anxiously,  they  had  been  totally 
nbsndoned  by  her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
Let  his  suggestion  be  adopted,  and  they 
would  have  plenty  of  opportunity  lo  dis- 
cuss the  Poor-law  hereafter.  This  bill 
was  one  not  merely  for  the  continuance 
of  (be  powers  of  the  commissioners,  but  it 
went  also  to  repeal  the  Gilbert  incorpora- 
tions, and  to  set  aside  all  local  acts,  and 
to  continne  the  nefarious  system  of  proxy 
votes.  It  was,  too,  to  give  them  another 
set  of  assistant  commissioners — those  iti- 
nerant nuisances  of  wliom  the  whole  coun- 
try was  complaining.  When  he  looked  to 
all  these  objections — when  be  koew  that 
so  many  others  might  be  stated — he  asked 
whether  it  were  possible  for  them  lo  go 
Uirougb  such  a  measure  in  the  short  pe- 
riod of  three  weeks  ?  Was  the  House  not 
lo  be  allowed  to  discuss  the  estimates  which 
were  yet  to  be  brought  forward  ?  Were 
they  not  to  he  permitted  to  say  a  word 
l^Mut  the  SOO.OOOZ.  or  900,000/.  addi- 
tional  for  the  China  war,  nor  to  make  an  oh- 
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Was  all  other  business  to  be  put  aside  in 
order  that  so  objectionable  a  bill  might  be 
forced  upon  the  country.  He  said  that  the 
public  mind  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
receive  this  bill  upon  the  terms  on  which 
the  Government  intended  to  force  it  on 
them.  He  believed  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Oldham  that  99  in  every  100 
persons  out  of  that  House  were  opposed 
to  the  principle  and  provisions  of  this 
measure.  He  had  himselfbad  the  hononr 
of  waiting  upon  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  with  delegates  froiD 
different  parts  of  the  country  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  Gilbert  incorpora- 
tions, and  when  the  right  boo.  Baronet 
made  light  of  the  matter  by  saying  they 
only  affected  300,000  persons,  it  was  said 
by  one  individual,  a  highly  respectable 
Conservative,  a  clergyman,  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  a  minister  of  peace— that 
"  this  bill  could  not  be  carried  except  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,"  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  might  recollect  the  expression 
— at  least,  it  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
him,  considering  by  whose  lips  it  had  been 
uttered.  He  would  call  their  attention  to 
the  petition,  signed  by  3,000,000  of 
people,  that  be  bad  already  presented  to 
them.  The  House  might  object  to  many 
parts  of  that  petition,  but  what  the  pe- 
titioners said  with  regard  to  the  New  Poor- 
law  was  worthy  of  the  attention  of  that 
House,  because  it  spoke  not  only  the  opin- 
ion of  3,000,000,  but  also  because  (hey 
were  those  most  likely  to  be  aSiected  by 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  of  which  they 
gave  this  opinion.  The  petitioners  stated 
this  :— 

"  Tliat  in  EuKland,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  thousands  of  people  are  dying  from 
actual  want;  and  your  petitioners, whilst  sen- 
sible that  poverty  is  the  great  exciting  cause 
of  crime,  view  with  mingled  astoniahroent  and 
alarm  the  ill  provision  made  for  tha  poor,  the 
aged,  and  inlimi ;  and  likewise  perceive,  wilb 
feelings  of  indignation,  the  dc termination  of 
youi  honourable  House  to  coDtinue  the 
Poor-law  bill  in  operation,  notwithstanding 
the  many  proofs  which  have  been  afforded  by 
sad  experience  of  the  unconstitutional  prin- 
ciple of  that  bill,  of  Its  unchristian  character, 
and  of  the  cruel  and  murderous  effects  pro- 
duced upon  the  wages  of  working  men  and 
the  lives  of  the  subjects  of  this  realm.  Yoar 
pelitionera  conceive  the  bill  to  be  contrary  to 
11  previous  statutes,  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
he  CoQstituion,  and  an  actual  violation  of  the 
irecepts  of  the  Christian  religion;  and,  there- 
}re,  your  petitioners  look  with  a^9T«i>«raA.'«& 
~  the  TSBulti  w\i>\g^  ma.-]  %a>w  wniv 'VA^raQn 
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Every  mart  acquainted  with  the  ttorlh 
of  England  looked  with  great  apprehen- 
sion to  the  determinatioh  of  that  House 
to  fbree  this  bill  upt)h  the  country.  He 
did  hot  mean  to  go  f\irther  into  the  merits 
df  demerits  of  the  bill.  He  hoped  that 
the  House  would  agree  tb  his  motion. 
il^  Was  satisfied  that  the  wisest  course 
fbr  ber  Msjesty's  Ministers  would  be  to 
aticede  to  it,  Abd  postpone  the  bill  to  next 
Seslsion.  What  Other  measure  they  might 
ttdopt  It  was  fbr  them  in  their  wisdom  to 
lay  before  the  HoUse.  He  proposed  to 
them  a  course  by  which  they  might  act  in 
a  codciliatory  spirit :  it  depended  now  on 
themselves  to  say  whether  they  would 
Ibrce  this  bill  on  the  House !  if  they  did, 
their  efforts  would  be  fVuitless ;  they  must 
only  meet  with  defeat  attd  disappoint- 
ment, (br  it  was  impossible  that  thel)ill 
cotild  beeome  the  law  of  the  land  in  the 
|)reseht  state  of  public  feetitigand  in  the 
present  situation  of  public  affairs.  The 
hon.  Member  concluded  by  mofingt*^ 

**  That,  considering  the  distressed  state  of 
the  commettial  and  induslrioas  classes  of  this 
countryi  together  with  the  advancsd  period  of 
the  Sessiob)  and  the  present  state  of  public 
business)  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  Poor- 
law  commission  expires  on  the  31st  of  the  en- 
duing month,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House 
that  there  is  not  noW  sufficient  time  to  enable 
Parliament  to  give  that  attention  and  deliber- 
ation to  the  important  changes  in  the  laws  fbr 
the  admiuistratioh  of  relief  to  the  poor  which 
the  measure  introduced  by  her  Majesty's  Min- 
istere  imperatively  demands :  and  that  it  would 
therefore  be  more  expedient  that  measures  of 
a  temporary  character  should  be  adopted  to 
meet  any  inconvenience  which  the  expiring 
provisions  of  existing  laws  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  may  be  deemed  to  raquire»^' 

Mr.  Wallace  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  as  to  the  necessity  of  postponing 
the  present  nneasure,  and  he  believed  fur- 
theri  that  if  it  were  persevered  in,  the 
time  of  the  House,  which  ought  to  be 
detoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  distress 
of  the  working  classes  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  could  not 
be  applied  to  that  purpose.  In  the  part 
of  the  country  to  which  he  belonged  the 
distress  was  becoming  daily  deeper  and 
more  gloomy ;  nor  was  there  any  appear- 
aitce  of  improvement  in  trade  i  it  seemed 
US  if  more  and  more  of  the  people  were 
becoming  destitute.  They  had  now  what 
he  called  a  !^oor-law  Parliament  sitting  in 
King  Wiliiam^street,  who  were  distribut- 
ing alms  lo  the  destitute  in  England  and 
Scotlaad,    He  had  endeavoured  19  dis« 


cover  by  what  authority  these  gentlemen 
received  money,  and  also  upon  what  prin- 
ciple they  distributed  relief.  He  had  been 
unable  to  discover  either.  He  believed 
they  were  actuated  by  sentiments  of  hu- 
manity, but  still  the  public  had  a  right  to 
know  under  what  authority  they  collected 
the  money,  and  upon  what  principle  they 
distributed  it.  He  believed  the  Parlia. 
ment  ought  to  interfere  between  the  people 
and  starvation.  If  the  peo|>le  were  to  be 
suffered  to  starve,  let  the  Parliament  tay 
so.  And  if  there  were  any  source  from 
which  they  could  be  relieved,  let  the  Par- 
liament say  so.  In  this  country^  it  wm 
said,  they  bad  a  Poor-law  that  provided 
for  the  distressed  poor.  Did  it  do  so,  be 
would  ask  ?  In  his  country  they  had  no 
such  law,  and  the  time  of  Parliament 
would  have  been  better  occupied  in  pro* 
viding  a  Poor-law  for  Scotland,  than  in 
amending  that  of  England*  He  shovM 
support  the  motion  of  his  hon.  Friend, 
and  adopt  the  course  to  which  he  allndtd 
with  regard  to  the  business  of  the  Houses 
if  he  was  supported  by  any  hon.  Member. 

Sir  James  Orakam  intended  to  occupy 
the  House  but  for  a  very  few  minutes. 
He  by  no  means  complained  of  the  motion 
that  they  were  now  discussing:.  So  far 
from  regarding  it  as  factious,  he  thought 
that  it  properly  and  fairly  raised  a  most 
important  question  for  the  deliberate  opi- 
nion of  that  House,  and  he  thought  that 
now  the  moment  had  arrived  for  deter- 
mining that  question  which  the  hon«  Qen- 
tleman  had  so  fairly  raised.  He  hoped 
and  believed  that  if  the  House  shonid 
agree  with  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  that 
on  the  whole  it  was  expedient  to  proceed 
with  this  bill — if  the  House  should  decide 
this  point  by  a  majority— then,  until  the 
contrary  was  proved  to  him,  the  course 
usual  in  all  deliberative  assemblies-^that 
the  minority  should  be  bound  by  the  acts 
of  the  majority— until  be  saw  that  rule 
rejected,  and  an  opposite  one  adopted,  he 
could  not  believe  that  this  assembly  would 
act  differently  from  others.  He  thanked 
the  hon.  Gentleman  for  fairly  raising  this 
question.  He  rejoiced  that  the  moment 
was  come  for  them  to  decide,  whether, 
under  all  the  cifx:umstances,  they  deemed 
it  expetlient  to  proceed  with  this  bill.  He 
begited  to  call  their  attention  to  what  was 
his  ieeling  on  this  matter.  The  hon.  Qen* 
tleman  had  said,  that  it  was  most  desirable 
to  procure  unanimity  and  to  avoid  Itngry 
dkNnMMoa  with  regtidt^thisBieasiire.  H« 
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admitted  the  importance  of  this  object, 
but  then  be  was  charged  with  the  per- 
fbrtrttiuce  of  a  public  duty,  and  he  must 
not  be  betrayed  by  any  consideration  of 
that  kind  into  the  dereliction  of  paramount 
obligations.  No  man  was  more  deeply 
impressed  than  he  was  with  the  wide- 
spread distress  of  the  working  t;lasles.  He 
ktiade  the  admission  unequivocally.  Me 
felt,  too,  that  the  administration  of  relief  to 
the  distressed  was  invested  with  peculiar 
difficulties.  It  was  his  duty  to  consider  in 
what  way  that  relief  mi^ht  be  dispensed 
with  the  most  safety  and  advantage  to 
the  people ;  and  having  had  some  ex- 
pcriende  in  these  matters,  having,  care- 
fully deliberated  upon  it,  admitting  the 
distress,  and  seeing  that  there  were  in 
England  and  Wales  1,200,000  persons 
receiving  assistance  from  the  parochial 
rates,  he  was  speaking  gravely  in  the 
discharge  of  a  painful  duty ;  they  were  a 
deliberative  assembly — the  great  council 
of  the  nation —and  he  should  be  betraving 
his  trust  if  he  did  not  state  the  facts 
fairly,  and,  as  an  adviser  of  the  Crown, 
call  on  that  House  to  assist  in  a  great 
public  emergency.  Admitting,  then,  he 
said,  the  distress  to  be  wide-spread— ad- 
mitting that  there  were  1,200,000  receiv- 
ing assistance  from  the  parochial  rates,  he 
asked  himself,  in  this  state  of  affairs,  how 
could  the  difficulty  best  be  met.  He  had 
had  experience  of  former  periods  of  dis- 
tress, when  no  control  for  regulating  re- 
lief like  that  which  the  commissioners 
exercised,  existed  in  his  State.  He 
deliberately  said,  that  the  difficulties  in 
such  an  emergency  could  only  safely  be 
met  by  the  administration  of  relief  under 
the  control  of  the  Poor-law  commissioners, 
with  unabated  powers,  and  with  powers 
such  as  he  asked  to  be  extended  to  them. 
He  deprecated  altogether  the  proposal  of 
continuing  their  powers  but  for  a  single 
year;  as  it  was,  they  could  only  encounter 
the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  con- 
tertd  by  possessing  the  marked  confidence 
of  the  Legislature.  After  what  had  passed, 
were  there  now  to  be  but  a  temporary  re- 
newal of  the  act — would  they  not  mark 
with  their  distrust  the  persons  to  whom 
the  power  was  confided ;  would  they  not 
cfripple  the  power  that  they  branded,  and 
disable  the  commissioners  from  effectually 
meeting  the  difficulties  to  which  they 
Would  be  exposed?  It  was  the  opinion  of 
her  Majesty's  advisers,  that  such  powers 

«r  they  mm  asked  tor  (be  eommissioaets 


were  indispensable.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down,  had  istated  that  dut 
of  doors  there  was  a  very  strong  fl'eling 
agninst  the  continuance  of  the  commission- 
ers, and  he  also  said  that  he  thought  the  as- 
sistant commissioners  were  itinerant  nui- 
sances. The  House  Was  aware  that  sc^me  of 
the  most  destitute  of  the  manufacturing  po- 
pulation were  to  be  found  in  the  imiftediatb 
neighbourhood  of  Burnley.  It  had  been 
stated  to  the  House  that  they  had  suht  an 
assistant  commissioner  of  tried  estpcrieitCb 
and  great  knowledge  to  that  district,  where 
relief,  from  some  mismanagement,  had  not 
been  properly  administered.  The  assistant 
commissioner  was  Sir  John  Walsham,  a 
gentleman  particularly  Well  suited  for  the 
duty  of  superintending  relief  in  that  dis- 
trict. He  was  one  of  those  desii^nated  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  an  itinerant  nuisance; 
his  mission  was  but  of  a  temporary  dura- 
tion, and  yet  in  the  course  of  one  month, 
where  there  had  been  confusion,  he  re- 
stored order ;  and  he  did  this  with  the 
comparative  satisfaction  of  that  class  to 
whom  the  relief  was  administered.  Sir 
John  Walsham  having  then  executed  his 
commission,  which  was  but  of  a  temporary 
nature,  left  the  district  having  received  a 
public  expression  of  confidence  in  his  fa- 
vour, and  of  a  desire  that  he  might  be  sent 
there  permanently  to  superintend  the  af- 
fairs of  the  poor.  This  was  a  testimony  not 
loss  honourable  to  him,  than  it  was  to  the 
board  of  guardians  and  the  distressed  po- 
pulation. It  was  admitted  frankly,  tnat 
kind  and  humane  feeling  had  been  exhib- 
ited in  the  administration  of  relief.  He 
heard  then  with  sorrow,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, gentlemen  who  had  to  exe. 
cute  such  painful  duties,  when  they  were 
not  present,  branded  with  the  name  of 
itinerant  nuisances.  Not  only,  in  his 
opinion,  was  the  control  indispensable,  but 
it  should  bo  aided  by  local  inquiries. 
There  should  be  the  central  superintend- 
ence, aided  by  the  assistant  commissioner^. 
In  the  difficult  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try this  was  indispensable.  He  entreated 
the  House  not  suddenly,  not  hastily,  not 
from  any  desire  to  see  the  Session  closed, 
not  from  any  threat  of  factious  opposition, 
to  be  led  away  from  the  performance  of  its 
duty.  He  entreated,  he  implored  the 
House  not  to  run  the  risk  of  postponing 
I  this  measure.  If  the  House  agreed  that 
the  Poor-law  commissioners  were  eatitl<d 
to  their  cot\^d^t\c%,  wv^^  Va  >^>fe  ^'^koxs*^ 
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to  superinteDd  the  admin  iitrat ion  of  relief, 
then  he  aiked  then  by  a  decisive  majority 
to  negative  the  present  motion.  The  first 
clause  not  merely  affected  the  existence  of 
the  commission,  but  provided  that  certain 
powers  should  be  confided  to  them.  If  that 
clause  passed^  then  every  subsequent  clause 
was  a  clause  of  detail,  modifying  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  nature  of  the  powers  to  be 
exercised,  whether  central  or  local.  The 
simple  question  as  to  whether  the  Gilbert 
unions  were  to  be  abandoned  or  not  would 
come  on  in  the  sixth  clause,  but  the  prin- 
cipal question  was  on  the  first  clause  as  to 
the  duration  of  the  commission.  As  to  the 
other  clauses,  they  might  be  characterised, 
with  hardly  a  single  exception,  as  a  mitiga- 
tion of  the  stronger  portions  of  the  original 
measure.  He  hoped  that  the  House 
would  apply  itself  to  this  measure  sedu- 
lously and  dispassionately.  On  the  part 
of  the  Government,  he  said  that  when  the 
1)111  was  in  committee,  he  was,  on  all  ques- 
tions of  detail,  ready  to  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  them,  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit,  sincerely  desirous  that  the  measure 
might  come  out  of  committee  well  ma- 
tured. He  was  thoroughly  ready  to  make 
such  concessions  as  might  be  felt  to  be 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  poorer  classes; 
but  with  his  affectionate  feeling  towards 
them,  and  with  the  deepest  desire  to  pro- 
mote their  interests,  he  considered  that  he 
should  act  with  treachery  towards  them, 
and  basely  betray  the  duties  of  his  office, 
if  he  consented  for  one  moment  to  forego 
pressing  upon  the  Legislature  the  para- 
mount importance  of  renewing  the  com- 
mission, not  for  one  year,  but  for  five 
years  at  the  least. 

Mr.  Hume  had  always  supported  this 
measure,  and  had  always  advocated  the 
maintenance  of  a  central  authority.  But 
when  he  referred  to  the  state  of  Keighley, 
he  was  astonished  that  the  commissioners 
had  permitted  the  existence  of  such  a 
state  of  things  as  were  described  there. 
The  Poor-law  was  a  bill  for  compelling 
the  poor  to  support  themselves  by  their 
labour;  but  then  the  House  had  passed 
the  Corn-law,  which  prevented  them  from 
obtaining  work.  What  was  it  that  the 
people  said?  That  they  did  not  want 
charity,  but  that  they  wanted  work,  and 
her  Majesty's  Ministers  would  not  allow 
them  to  have  it.  By  so  doing  they  were 
acting  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  and  to 
their  conduct  was  to  be  ascribed  the  exist- 
Uff  distr&u  Mwoogit  (be  working  classes* 


The  vote  which  he  would  now  give  was 
the  first  vote  which  he  had  ever  recorded 
against  the  Poor-law  Bill ;  but  really, 
when  he  saw  such  misery  as  existed 
around  him — when  he  saw  the  Govern- 
ment determined  to  keep  up  the  causes  of 
that  misery  he  could  pursue  no  other 
course.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
wanted  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the 
country,  let  him  remove  the  pressure  of 
the  corn  and  provision  laws.  Let  them 
all  be  swept  away.  Depend  upon  it, 
whatever  hon.  Gentlemen  might  say,  the 
time  was  coming  when  they  would  be 
compelled  to  do  that  as  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity, which  they  might  now  grant  as  a 
boon.  But  there  was  a  still  gloomier 
prospect  in  store.  The  time  might  come 
when  even  the  removal  of  the  Com  laws 
would  be  too  late  to  put  an  end  to  the 
mischief  of  which  they  had  been  the  cause. 
Commerce  arose  from  the  interchange, 
between  nation  and  nation,  of  the  products 
of  their  soils,  or  the  fruits  of  the  mdustry 
and  ingenuity  of  their  inhabitants.  As 
we  refused  to  admit  the  produce  of  fo- 
reign nations,  these  countries  in  return 
would  adopt  measures  to  prevent  the  re- 
ception, within  their  ports,  of  our  own 
manufactures.  Every  month  aggravated 
the  evil — a  few  months  more  might  place 
the  countries  on  the  demand  from  which 
for  our  manufactures  our  own  commercial 
prosperity  depended,  in  a  situation  ena- 
bling them  to  reject  these  manufactures. 
Out  of  doors  nineteen  people  out  of  twenty 
asserted  that  a  free- trade  in  corn  was  the 
only  remedy  for  the  distresses  of  the 
country.  He  should  firmly  oppose  the 
continuance  of  the  commission  for  the 
proposed  period  of  six  years ;  but  he  did 
not  by  any  means  doubt  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill.  His  doubt  lay  as  to  how 
that  principle  could  be  carried  out  under 
the  system  of  monopoly  adhered  to  by  the 
Government.  The  New  Poor-law  and 
Corn-laws  could  not  exist  together — they 
could  not  carry  out  one  when  the  restric- 
tions imposed  on  prosperity  by  the  other 
were  in  being.  Before  long  there  would 
be  only  two  classes  in  this  country — the 
very  rich  and  the  very  poor — and,  then, 
what  would  become  of  property  ?  He  had 
never  seen  the  prospects  of  the  country  so 
gloomy  as  they  were  at  present.  During 
all  other  periods  of  distress  they  could 
look  forward  to  some  probable  termination 
of  it ;  but,  at  present,  he  saw  no  likelihood 
of  termination  until  free-trade  should  have 
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been  eitabluhed.     He  wished  to  see  the 


population  of  England  aisume  a  healthy   tmaileit  posiible  degree   any  portion  of 

mnly  appearance,  by  earning  a  comfort-    ''■"  ■"'-'•■"'  -li.t™.      u-.  u— i    ._:j  ._ 

able  livelihood   by  their  own   exerliona: 

and  nniil  they  allowed  them  free  icope  for 

their  labour  they  were  but  frustrating  the 

ultimate  object  of  the  raeasDre  before  the 

Home.     It  was  not  the  poorer  classes 

alone  who  would  snfTerby  the  continuance 

of  monopoly  ;  the  time  was  coming  when 

the  higher  classes  would  have  most  ae- 

rionsly  to  consider  the  extent  of  the  evil, 

and    would  be  compelled  "  to   do   unto 

Others  as  they  would  that  others  should 

do  unto  them." 

Mr.  Liddell  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
malcing  a  distinct  proposition  lo  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  It  was  that,  prin- 
cipally in  consideration  of  the  advanced 
period  of  ttie  Session  at  which  the  bill  had 
been  brought  forward,  and  in  consideration 
of  the  very  great  changes  which  it  pro* 
posed  to  introduce,  Ministers  would  con- 
lent  to  limit  that  part  of  ihe  hili  to  be 
passed  this  Session  to  the  first  fife  clauses. 
Tliose  clauses  might  be  passed  in  the  form 
in  which  they  now  stood,  or  the  com- 
mission might  be  limited  in  duration,  as 
(be  House  should  see  fit.  Thus  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Poor-taw  would  be  con- 
tinoed,  without  detriment  to  the  country. 
The  subject  might  be  taken  up  by  Govern 
Mient  early  in   next  Set 


to-morrow,  it  would  not  relieve  in  the 


time 
would  then  be  at  the  disposal   of  the  i .     .,.-..  , . 

Houae  for  the   full  consideration  of  the  i  !""*'!''*  "  "f  "",''?  *7 
Bubject.     The  first  five  clauses  of  the  bill    L"  ,™'^JTu""„?<  C! 
comprehended    the    continuance  of    the 
commission,  the  number  of  assistant- com- 
missioners, and  provisions  with    regard  to 
the  operation  of  regulations  of  the  com- 
missioners, and  the  evidence  of  the  trans- 
mission.    By  limiting   ihe   discussion  to 
theae  points  ibe  Oilberl  u 
be  summarily  suppressed. 


existing  distress.  He  had  said  lo 
before,  and  he  now  said  so  agsan.  He 
had  been  lately  waited  upon  by  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  north  of  England,  who  had 
given  the  most  painful  accoants  of  the 
state  of  that  part  of  the  country  and 
the  condition  of  the  people.  These 
gentlemen,  like  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose,  believed  that  the  distresa 
could  be  remedied  by  the  means  to 
which  that  hon.  Gentleman  had  aU 
luded.  He  stated  to  them  in  private  that 
opinion  which  he  bad  now  stated  in  public 
— an  opinion  held,  he  believed,  by  every 
man  wno  was  aware  of  the  price  of  com 
at  present  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
who  was  aware  of  the  small  quantity  wbich 
could  be  had  there  tor  love  or  money,  and 
who  knew  that  for  some  time  past  the 
(irice  of  cora  in  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  bad 
been  higher  than  in  any  of  tlie  provincial 
markets  of  this  countrv.  These  ^ta  spoke 
volumes  in  favour  of  the  present  system  of 
Corn -laws— spoke,  indeed,  bo  strongly  in 
their  bvour,  that  erer^  person  who  was 
aware  of  them,  must  join  him  in  putting 
little  foith  in  the  nostrums  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose. 

Lord  John  Rutaell  said,  the  MSential 
point  before  the  House  was  the  questirai  of 
the  length  of  time  to  which  the  commis. 
aion  should  be  renewed.  He  was  of  opin- 
means  adviaahle 
commission  for 
oniy  one  year,  as  it  had  been  prolonged  in 
another  instance,  and  he  trusted  that  all 
who  supported  the  Poor-law  would  support 
the  clause  relating  to  the  renewal  of  the 
commission.  He  would  say  nothing  with 
reference  to  the  propoaitbn  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  spoken  last,  which  he 


would  not  ,  YaA  not  sufficiently  conudered ;   but  be 

,...--.        ,      ,  ,^"'5^'^'°*    "nuat  be  allowed  to  state  his  opinion  upon 

S™,lTl™,"L"u  K?L!I!r„\f..^^^^^^^^^  advice  given  by  the  hon.  Member^ 

nnnp  uini,        ..  n„o™   «r   ..,>  °*  '  [jjgDj^Qgg^   ^|j^  Seemed   to  consider  that 

they  should   not  maintain   the  Pour-law 

in  Its  present  shape,  because  he  differed 

'^'1'"    from  Government  upon  the  subject  of  the 

Corn-laws.     He  was  sorry  that  the  hon. 

iber  had  introduced  the  sut^ect  at  all 


to  casual  poor  would  be  open  for  further 
consideration.     He  did  not  concur  in  ih< 

Eroposiiion  of  the  hon.  Membei 
ury,  but  he  thought  that,  und 
cumstances  of  the  case,  that  hon.  Gentli 
man   might  concur  with  his   suggei 


By  agreeing  to  it  manifold  objec 
be  got  over,  and  many  important  points 
would  stand  over    for  consideration         ' 
next  Session.     Having  said 


and  he  regretted  still 


tliat   the  ban.  Gentleman  opposite 

il  !  had  followed  the  example  set  by  the  hou. 
.  e  ,  Member  for  Montrose,  because  he  differed 
would  add  a  word  or  two  with  reference  from  the  ban.  Gentleman,  and  really  bis 
lo  what  had  fallen  from  (he  hon.  Gentle-  1  observations  offered  strong  temptations  for 
man  the  Member  for  Montrose.  He  be-  i  a  reply.  But,  according  to  bvs^\b'«,'i!M3;& 
tiered  that  if  they  had  free-trade  in  corn  '  cotJd  be  uo  &VtetBh\<m  qH  V?a&  Oxa.-\Kmi^ 
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not  even  the  total  abolition  of  duties— 
which  would  maVe  itadrisablc  to  coottnue 
a  bad  aystem  of  admiaistriition  o(  the  law 
for  the  relief  of  ihe  poor.  Iiwas  tmetbiit, 
if  the  Coro-Iawa  were  on  a  belter  footintr, 
there  would  be  fewer  poor  to  require  relief 
ftwn  the  Poor-law* ;  but  there  would  al- 
ways be  a  conBiderable  number  of  poor  to 
receive  |)aTochial  relief,  and  it  could  not  be 
advisable,  because  tbey  bad  a  Kysteni  of 
Corn-laws,  of  which  the  hoo.  Member  for 
Montrose  did  not  apjirove,  that  they  should 
on  ihataccount  continue  a  s^Riem  of  Poor- 
laws,  by  which  the  improvident  tlmuld  be 
supported  ;  by  which  relief  should  be  ad- 
miniBiered  in  the  worst  posHthle  nmnncr; 
and  by  which  the  persons  put  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  law,  should  be  unfit  for  the 
management  of  its  operations.  No  circ 
•tances  could  ever  make  it  expedient  fur 
this  House  to  say,  "  We  have  so  bad  n 
system  uf  Corn-hiwB.  that  we  will  have  a 
bad  system  of  Poor-laws."  The  adminis- 
tration of  relief  to  the  poor  was  rendered 
more  difficult  by  the  present  distressed 
condition  of  the  country.  The  adminis- 
tration  of  any  svslcm  would  be  rendered 
difficult  by  that  aistr^ss  ;  but  it  was  their 
duty,  if  they  thought  that  (he  present 
system  WBB  in  its  general  principles  good, 
to  adopt  that  system,  as  it  ap|)eared  to  be 
recommended  on  its  own  grounds,  and  not 
with  refcrence  to  the  bearing  of  any  other 
aystem  upon  It.  He  must,  therefore,  ob- 
ject to  the  motion  of  his  hoo.  Friend,  and 
Wve  it  to  the  fiiture  discretion  of  the 
House  aa  to  what  time  it'  ccnild  bestow 
upon  the  dlicossion  of  those  points  of  the 
measure  which  did  not  embody  the  con- 
tlnnaiice  of  the  commission. 

Colonel  r.^Foad  bad  voted  for  thff  second 
roading  of  the  bill,  and  he  had  stated  thi 
that  h«  would  rote  for  the  first  five  ctauMs 
•f  the  bill  when  it  was  considered  in  com' 
■littee  ;  but  he  thought  that  it  was  too 
late  in  the  Session  to  go  on  with  the  conside' 
ration  of  theothers,Bnd  ashe  thonght  then 
he  should  vote  now.     It  bad  been  Htiitt-d 
that  the  prMcni  condition  of  ihe  com 
■a  lej^rded    its  pauper  population 
bed  Id  the  eatrcine;   but  be  would 
mind    the    House   that    in    1B07,   w 
Mr.  Whitbread  introduced  hit  Poor- 
eekeme,  the  number  of  persons  receiving 
parish  relief  was  upwards  of  1,200,000, 
the  nomber  stated  as  at    present  exist- 
iii|>;  and  this  at  a  period  when   the  en- 
tire population  aroonnted  to  only  about 
8,000,000,   whereas  the    population  nn« 
aaounied  to  15,000,000  or  16,000,000. 


Therefore,  so  fat  from  (he  condition  of  the 
(»>utitry  being  impaired,  it  was  really  iia- 
proved  since  Mr.  Whiibread's  time, 

Mr.  Ferrand  was  convinced  (bat  the 
Poor-law  commissioners  and  asuitant- 
commistioners  would  uphold  any  system 
which  gave  them  the  control  of  the  public 
money.  He  felt  it  due  to  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  Kcrgihley  board  of  guard- 
ians, a*  chairman  of  the  board,  and  as  a 
magistiate  of  the  county  in  which  the 
union  was  established,  to  prove  to  the 
House  and  to  the  coniitiy.  that  a  slale- 
ment  which  had  been  made  respecting  him 
by  a  public  of^cer,  in  a  report  now  he  he. 
lievcd  on  the  Table  of  ihe  House,  was  false 
and  Ecandalons.  \"  Oh,  oh,"]  He  would 
prove  from  the  report  of  Sir  J.  Waltham, 
that  Ihe  Kta(enient  made  by  Mr.  Molt  waa 
fdUe.  X\e  would  tell  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  that  the  country  had  been 
betrayed  when  It  phced  confidence  in  the 
Government.  The  Government  had  been 
raised  to  power  by  the  deeprooted  hatred 
which  the  people  bote  to  the  New  Poor- 
law.  It  was  the  deiestation  of  that  law 
which  placed  the  Conservative  candidates 
at  the  head  of  the  poll.  It  was  to  raise 
their  voices  against  that  law  that  tbey 
were  returned  to  that  House,  and  be  stood 
there  to  perform  the  duty  for  which  he 
had  been  sent.  The  noble  Lord  opposite 
last  year  inirodnced  his  bill,  and  took  bis 
stand  upon  it.  What  was  the  conse- 
quence? The  country,  when  the  general 
election  came,  told  the  noble  Lord  that 
they  would  not  have  his  bill  nor  him 
either.  He  would  now  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  some  statements  in  Mr. 
Moll's  repott.  He  found  ihal  Mr.  Motl 
said,— 

"  1  ipgret  to  have  to  report  to  your  board 
that  tbe  proceeding!!  of  the  guatdiaos  are  very 
unSBliifactory  ;  iii  short,  Ihey  are  entirely  at 
variance  with  llieprovisionsof  the  lawand  the 
directions  of  your  boaid-" 

He  begged  leave  to  assure  ihe  House 
that  the  board  of  guardian*  of  the  Keighley 
Union  had  buen  carrying  on  the  whole  of 
iheir  proceedings,  since  be  himself  at- 
tended the  board,  according  to  the  express 
directions  of  the  eommisaioners  of  Somer- 
set House.  This  was  directly  contrary  to 
the  aliegntions  of  the  commissioners  them- 
selves. He  held  in  his  hand  the  report  of 
the  Poor-law  commisgioDers  for  1839. 
The  following  paisagei  described  the  state 
of    the    unions    in    Lancashire   and    the 
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nnrtbern   dittricts,  and    the   manner    in 
which  the  law  was  carried  out : — 

**  We  are  enabled  to  state  generally,  in  re- 
ference to  these  unions,  that  the  boards  of 
gnardians  are  proceeding  satisfactorily  in  the 
administration  of  relief.  ....  The  same 
obtenrationt  apply  to  many  of  the  unions  in 
the  West  Riding  of  York,  which  have  been 
longest  in  operation.  .  .  .  The  guardians 
are  authorised  to  put  the  law  into  operation 
under  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  43rd 
Elixabeth,  c.  2  (the  old  law),  and  are,  in  fact, 
a  larger  vestry,  before  whom  the  cases  of  the 
respective  paupers  are  investigated  either  on 
their  own  personal  application  or  from  the  re- 
port of  the  relieving  officers,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  administer  the  relief  ordered  by  the  board, 
and  to  inquire  into  the  situation  of  the  paupers 
making  application,  and  the  board  of  guardians 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  real  wants  and 
necessities  of  the  poor  are  more  promptly  at- 
tended to  and  relieved  than  under  the  old 
law.'' 

He  begged  the  particular  attention  of 
the  House  to  these  extracts,  which  would 
show  the  system  by  which  the  Poor-law 
commissioners  ^lled  the  public,  sending^ 
assistant-commissioners  over  the  country 
to  deceive  the  House  and  the  Government. 
He  would  take  the  liberty  of  reading  an 
extract  from  the  report  of  Sir  J.  Walsham, 
relatifo  to  the  Keighloy  union,  which 
would  confirm  what  he  had  stated  rela* 
tife  to  the  inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Mott's 
report :  [The  hon.  Member  read  such 
an  extract]  One  great  cause  of  the 
increase  of  the  rates  was  the  bringing  such 
numbers  of  men  from  the  southern  and 
other  agricultural  districts  into  the  manu* 
facturing  parishes  of  Lancashire,  It  was 
a  fiact  that  some  of  these  men  were  now 
receiving  from  the  parishes  whence  they 
bad  been  transported  13/.  a  year  in  aid  of 
wasres.  If  any  improvement  had  been 
made  in  the  working  of  the  law,  he  would 
say  that  it  was  owing  entirely  to  the  exer- 
tions of  its  uncompromising  and  deter- 
mined opponents,  and  of  the  boards  of 
guardians,  who  had  been  obliged  to  set 
the  commissioners  at  defiance,  and  act 
contrary  to  their  directions.  That  was 
owing  solely  to  the  arbitrary,  unconstitu- 
tional, monstrous,  inhuman,  un- Christian, 
un-English  orders  which  the  latter  occa- 
sionally issued.  Were  such  men,  he  would 
ask,  to  be  intrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  workhouse  test  ?  He  now  came  to 
the  close  of  Mr.  Mott's  report ;  and  what 
would  the  right  hon.  Baronet  say  when  he 
heard  what  was  there  stated  ? 

*^  Mfithoot  proper  workhouse  accommoda- 


tion I  am  afraid  that  other  restraints  upon  the 
guardians  would  be  of  little  avail.  As  the 
auditors  are  now  elected,  their  services  in 
many  unions  are  but  of  little  use,  and  no  bene- 
ficial check  can  be  expected  through  them.  I 
have  repeatedly  ventured  to  state  to  your 
board,  and  all  recent  experience  has  confirmed 
the  opinion  I  have  before  expressed,  that  even 
as  a  precautionary  measure,  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  where  the  poor-rates,  until 
recently,  have  been  oomparativcly  light,  the 
provisions  of  the  New  Poor-law  are  loudly 
called  for ;  and  that  unless  the  Poor-law  com- 
missioners are  empowered  by  the  Legislature 
to  enforce  the  provision  for  proper  workhouse 
accommodation  to  aid  the  restraint  upon  re- 
lief to  able-bodied  paupers,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  pressure  of  the  poor-rates  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  from  becoming  ten 
times  more  ruinous  in  their  consequences  and 
more  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare  than 
those  which  were  unhappily  witnessed  iu  the 
agricultural  districts  of  the  south  of  England.'* 

Now,  he  would  ask  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman what  kind  of  poorhouses  they  were 
going  to  erect?  The  feeling  in  the  north 
of  England  was  most  determined  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  measure.  The  people  there 
were  unanimous  almost  to  a  man  against 
it.  The  question  they  had  to  decide  was 
whether  the  northern  parts  of  England 
should  be  completely  ruined,  the  working 
classes  there  be  made  determined  haters 
of  the  institutions  of  their  country,  and 
the  men  of  property  be  made  to  feel  that 
every  principle  of  the  Constitution  had 
been  violated.  The  right  hon.  Qentle« 
man  knew  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out 
the  orders  that  were  issued  ;  the  commis- 
sioners knew  it  too,  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
the  state  in  which  the  union  of  Keighley 
was,  they  issued  the  orders  to  which  hie 
had  alluded.  He  had  no  hesitation  then 
in  saying  that  the  commissioners  were 
more  anxious  to  preserve  their  places  and 
their  pay  than  to  care  for  the  public  wel- 
fare. Had  the  people  of  this  country  be- 
come so  degraded  from  every  principle 
that  actuated  their  ancestors^  that  three 
Poor-lawcommissionersat  Somerset  House 
were  rendered  necessary  for  providing  for 
the  poor?  He  was  now  chairman  of  the 
guardians  of  the  Keighley  union,  and,  a 
short  time  since,  when  he  found  these  pe- 
remptory orders  had  been  sent  down,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  board,  and  as  a  ma- 
gistrate, he  officially  communicated  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  if  these  orders 
were  carried  out,  he  felt  convinced  a 
breach  of  the  peace  would  take  place. 
What  was  tlve  ^T\%>a«\  qK  vW\\^\Vwi»^'^'- 
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ronet,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department — the  guardian  of  the  poor  of 
the  country  ?  That  he  could  not  interfere. 
But  he  would  ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
whether  he  had  not  acted  as  the  chairman 
of  a  board  of  guardians  and  as  a  magis- 
trate of  Cumberland  ?  Did  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  allow  any  Poor-law  commissioners 
to  interfere  with  him  ?  No.  Then  let  the 
tame  motives  which  actuated  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  as  chairman  of  a  board  of  guar- 
dians in  Cumberland  be  attributed  to  him 
ID  his  position  as  chairman  of  the  Keigh- 
ley  Union.  He  held  in  his  hand  an  ex- 
tract from  a  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman on  the  20th  of  July,  1839,  and  he 
could  assure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
**  Hansard  "  had  been  a  great  comfort  to 
him  since  he  had  had  the  interview  with  him. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  the  other 
night  that  he  possessed  considerable 
influence  in  Cumberland.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  said,  that  he  bad  considerable 
property  there,  and  property  generally 
gave  influence ;  but  at  any  rate  he  wished 
that  he  had  more.  The  speech  which  he 
was  about  to  quote  was  made  when  Lord 
John  Russell  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day 
for  going  into  committee  on  the  Poor-law 
Bill ;  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  then 


*^WheD  the  commissioners  of  Somerset 
House  came  practically  to  consider  the  pru- 
dence of  carrying  out  this  regulation  (the  re- 
fusal of  out-door  relieO»  the  inquiries  they 
made,  and  the  experience  they  had  acquired, 
taught  them  the  impossibility  of  giving  general 
effect  to  the  law.  Uniformity  was  desirable. 
This  rule,  prohibiting  the  administration  of 
out-door  relief,  so  far  from  being  general 
throughout  England,  was,  he  must  say,  some- 
what capriciously  applied.  It  was  applied  to 
certain  unions  in  the  south,  but  in  the  north 
the  rule  was  not  in  operation.  In  Cumber- 
land, in  the  union  of  which  he  was  chairman, 
they  were  bound  by  no  such  regulation.  An 
ample  discretion  was  left  them  ;  they  were  not 
fettered  in  the  least ;  and  if  they  had  not  been 
left  to  the  exercise  of  this  unfettered  discretion, 
be  was  bound  to  say,  he  should  not  have  held 
himself  responsible  during  the  last  winter  for 
the  conduct  of  that  union. '' 

He  said  it  was  monstrous,  it  was  most 
unjust,  that  three  Poor-law  commissioners 
so  grossly  ignorant  as  he  had  proved  these 
men  to  be  should  make  those  orders, 
which,  if  carried  out,  must  reduce  this 
country  to  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confu- 
sion— increase  the  enormous  rates — turn 
the  aged  and  infirm  out  of  their  homes, 
and  carry  out  the  labour  test  amongst  a 


population  of  50,000  persons,  who  had 
now  scarcely  the  means  of  getting  a 
single  day's  employment.  But  let  him  ask 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  this — Were  those 
orders  issued  by  the  Poor-law  commission- 
ers for  the  purpase  of  tearing  from  their 
homes  persons  of  seventy,  eighty,  and 
ninety  years  of  age,  who  were,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  relieved  by  the  feelings 
of  charity  which  imbued  the  breasts  of 
their  poor  neighbours— that  when  a  slight 
assistance  from  the  board  of  guardians  or 
rate- payers  would  enable  them  to  be  carried 
from  the  hearth  on  which  they  sat  to  their 
final  resting-place  in  the  churchyard,  they 
were  to  be  dragged  to  an  union  workhouse, 
in  defiance  of  every  human  feeling,  until 
the  people  were  taught  to  regard  a  work- 
house as  a  prison  I  Was  it  not  monstrous 
that  the  commissioners  should  have  issued 
those  orders  at  that  very  moment  in  the 
Keighley  Union,  that,  when  carried  out, 
and  they  must  be  if  it  were  possible, 
would  tear  the  aged  and  infirm  from  their 
peaceful  homes,  no  longer  to  enjoy  their 
evening  walk  by  the  mountain's  side  or  in 
the  shaded  lanes,  but  to  be  immured 
within  prison  walls,  and  to  have  every  feel- 
ing disregarded.  He  would  tell  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  and  the  country  that  the 
people  would  not  submit  to  it.  He  would 
tell  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  they 
would  not  submit  to  it  in  Cumberland ; 
they  would  not  submit  to  it  in  Yorkshire. 
He  would,  for  a  moment,  allude  to  what 
he  considered  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance ;  and  that  was,  that  when  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London,  on  the  21st 
of  July,  1840,  moved  the  third  reading  of 
the  New  Poor-law  Commission  Continu- 
ance Bill,  there  were  absent  the  following 
Members  of  the  present  Government, — 
Sir  R.  Peel,  Sir  J.  Graham,  Lord  Stanley, 
Sir  F.  Pollock,  and  Sir  W.  Follelt.  That 
was  an  extraordinary  circumstance;  but 
that  very  circumstance  was  the  cause  of 
hundreds  of  votes  being  given  for  the  sup* 
porters  of  the  Government  at  the  last  elec- 
tion. He  himself  then  said  to  his  constitu- 
ents, "  Trust  in  the  Conservatives ;  you 
have  tried  the  Whigs  for  ten  years,  and 
they  have  given  you  the  New  Poor-law  and 
measures  ihat  have  been  to  your  great 
injury.  *'  Their  answer  was,  **  Yes  ;  but 
Sir  R.  Peel  will  not  say  anything  at  all.*' 
He  replied,  "  Trust  to  him ;  be  does  not 
promise  everything  and  perform  nothing ; 
but  he  promises  nothing  and  will  perform 
everything. "  But  what  said  the  right  hon. 
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on  the  8(h  of  Febraary,  on  the  bill  of  thi 
DOble  Lord  the  Member  for  London,  to 
continue  the  Poor-law  commission  for  ten 
yean  ?    He  said,— 

"  It  wa«  neceiiary  for  hiro  to  itate,  howcer, 
that  in  voting  for  the  Mcond  reading,  he  re- 
Hrred  to  himself  the  fullest  tighi  of  judging; 
of  the  propriety  or  of  rejecting  any  of  the 
dtnces,  and  of  dissenlinr  from  a.iiy  prcTisians 
by  which  the  power  of  the  pieseni  law  was  to 
M  iocreued  ot  amended.  Me  doubted  parti- 
colarly  the  prourieiy  of  C0DlinuiL:g  Ihe  cara- 
niiuioQ  for  so  long  a  time.  He  itld  not  mean 
to  say,  thai  after  an  experience  of  a  further 
continuance  for  a  ahnrt  neriod  he  mighl  not 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  povrers  given 
by  the  present  law  should  still  exist ;  and  that 
the  continuance  of  the  commisbiooers  migliL 
not  be  advanlageons,  or  that  tic  might  not 
deem  such  furlhei  conliouaace  adiisable;  but 
it  would,  in  hia  opinion,  be  more  consonant 
to  the  opinion  of  the  country  that  the  siibjecl 
■honld  again,  at  a  short  pRriod,  come  necessa- 
lily  under  the  consideration  of  the  House." 

"Then,"  aaid  the  people,  "  Lord  J. 
Rnaiell  propoBed  a  continuance  of  the  bill 
for  ten  yean,  Sic  R.  Peel  only  proposes  it 
for  five,  and  afterwards  we  shall  come 
down  to  no  yean  at  all."  However,  [he 
right  hon.  Baronet  appealed  to  public 
opinion,  and  long  before  he  did  so  he  told 
the  people,  that  the  battle  of  the  Consti. 
tntion  wa>  to  be  fought  ia  tbe  registralion 
conrta.  Now,  the  great  argument  of  the 
penoos  who  conducted  those courtJs  in  the 
north  of  England  was,  that  this  particular 
law  was  contrary  to  the  Consiilulion. 
Pablic  opinion  then  carried  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  into  power.  He  would  ask  hiui 
what  was  public  opinion  now  in  the  north 
of  England?  It  wag  almost  unanimous 
in  opposition  to  this  bill.  And  he  would 
tell  tne  right  hon.  Baronet,  that  if  he  car- 
ried this  law  into  the  north  of  England, 
his  Government  would  not  exist  two  years. 
He  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  what  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Oath  would 
say  upon  the  subject.  It  was  said  by 
•ome — "Oh!  it  works  well  to  our  neigh- 
booihood  —  leave  well  alone."  But  how 
bad  it  worked  well  ?  By  saving  the  money 
of  tbe  ratepayer.  Was  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  aware,  that  the  Conservative  press 
of  tbe  country  was  almost  universally 
•gainst  him  upon  this  subject !  Was  ha 
aware  that  the  daily  press  was  taking  < 
up  (hi*  question,  and  must  work  its  way 
tbiough  pablic  opinion  P  Was  he  aware 
that  tbe  weekly  press  was  taking  it  up, 
ud  mBSt  ihake  him    in  bis  poiiEioa? 


BecBUM,  if  he  were  not,  he  could  tell  bint 
that  it  was  so,  and  that  no  Government 
could  stand  long  under  such  circum> 
stances.  He  would  give  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  two  yean  to  destroy  the  public 
feeling  which  had  been  raised  in  his  fa- 
TOiir.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  could  not 
resist  public  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  press  of  this  country  ;  and  he  must  ulti- 
malely  yield  to  it.  He  wished  to  have 
a  few  words  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department, 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  the  other  even- 
ing, in  rather,  he  must  say,  a  warm  manner, 
attacked  him  for  using  what  he  termed 
violent  means  for  exciting  an  opposition 
to  this  measure.  He  plainly  confessed, 
that  since  this  law  had  passed,  he  had 
taken  a  determined  and  Grm  stand  upoa 
thist^uestion;  he  had  addressed  a  public 
meeting  of  guardians  and  told  them,  (hat 
by  every  constitutional  means  in  bis  power 
he  would  resist  the  measure :  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  preached  to  them  in  the 
best  manner  be  could  the  necessity  of 
obedience  to  the  laws.  Was  it  right  for 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  attack  him  for 
that?  The  right  hon.  Baronet  forgot  that 
he  himself  bad  lived  in  a  glass  house.  He 
must  remember  that  he  was  a  Member  of 
the  Reform  Ministry.  How  did  the  Go> 
vemment  at  that  time  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  people  ?  Was  it  not  a  fact,  that 
they  were  in  correspondence  with  the  men 
who  said,  that  there  were  thousands  ready 
to  march  to  London  for  the  purpose  of 
cramming  the  Reform  Bill  down  the  throats 
of  Ihe  people  ?  And  did  not  the  Govern, 
ment  give  them  their  thanks?— We  have 
never  refused  (said  the  hon.  Gentleman)  to 
pay  our  rates  in  support  of  the  poor  of  this 
country ;  we  have  never  excited  the  people 
toattack  tbemonarch  while  passing throngh 
the  streets  of  the  metropolis;  nay,  we  have 
never  advised  the  monarch  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  a  measure  to  swamp  one  branch 
of  the  Legislature;  we  never  have  at> 
tempted  to  bully  the  House  of  Peers;  nor 
have  we  advised  a  circular  to  be  written  to 
one  branch  of  the  Legislature  asking  them 
to  forget  their  duty  to  themselves  and  to 
their  country.  No  ;  I  tell  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  I  stand  upon  firmer  ground.  I 
appeal  to  the  Constitution  of  the  country, 
and  taking  my  stand  under  the  banner  of 
that  Constitution,  t;ome  weal  or  come  woe, 
I  will  fight  the  battle  of  the  people.  Then 
what  did  the  ligbC  boti.  '%u<i^«.\.  V^v^ 
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placs'on  this  tnbject  on  thel9tb  of  March, 
1841?    He  said,— 

"  Ilfl  should  coDfidec  Ihe  large  ponen  in- 
Iruiteii  to  ihem,  and,  having  devoUed  those 
{lowers,  Ihe  greater  they  were  themore  jealoutf 
must  Parliament  eiercise  with  respect  to  their 
applicBlton,  and  the  greater  ttie  readiness  with 
which  ihey  must  listen  lo  any  allegations  of 
abuse.  While  he  consented  lo  Ihe  prolonged 
duration  of  the  comtnisiion  for  fi»e  years,  he 
must  say  thai  he  wished  tlie  coromiisionen 
would  watch  the  expressions  they  made  use  of 
with  aliltle  more  circumspection.  He  Ihouglit 
thai  with  the  best  intentions  there  was  occa- 
■ionally  a  harshness  displayed  in  the  vindica- 
tion of  certain  principles  which  might  he 
avoided  consistently  with  the  maintenance  of 
Ihe  law,  and  the  avoidance  of  which  ivould  tend 
lo  forlify  the  powers  of  the  commissionen.  To 
give  an  illustration  of  this,  he  would  take  for 
instance  an  official  circular  published  by  the 
Poor-law  commissioners,  one  of  those  public 
doconients  directed  by  the  board  to  be  printed 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  guardians.  In  one 
of  Ihose  papers  he  found  the  following  ex- 
pressions;— 'One  pcincipal  object  of  a  com- 
ptilsory  provision  for  Ihe  relief  of  destitution  is 
the  prevention  of  almsgiving.'  Why,  he  heard 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  himself 
■late  that  the  Poor-law  would  completely  fkil 
in  effect  If  the  affluent  withheld  their  alms. 
That  was  perfectly  true ;  and  he  should  abom- 
inate the  Poor-law  if  he  thought  it  relieved  the 
rich  from  the  duly  of  almsgiviug.  He  was 
perfectly  certain  the  Poor-law  would  fail  if 
the  affluent,  relying  upon  its  provisions  alone, 
however  Improved  the  system  of  adtninlsira- 
tioD  might  be,  fkit  that  the  mora)  obligation  on 
Iham  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  their  poorei 
seigbboura  were  thereby  extinguish  ad." 

What,  he  would  ask,  had  become  of 
almagiving?  What  was  the  retutt  ol  the 
Queeo'a  letter  for  a  collection  for  (he  dii. 
tressed  manufacturera  7  Why,  the  New 
Poor-law  had  dried  up  the  springs 
charity,  aod  the  poor  were  to  become  pri 
onen,  and  wear  a  prison  drets— men  who 
had  committed  no  other  crime  than  taking 
advantage  of  the  neglect  ofdaty 
anperiors,  and  to  choose  as  their  means 
of  eiiatence  the  poor-rates  of  (he  parish, 
which  were  given  to  them  by  their  supe- 
riors under  the  old  law.  If  the  rich  fur. 
got  their  duty— if  they  broke  the  law — if 
the  magistrates,  who  were  the  guardiani 
and  protectors  of  the  laws  of  this  country 
foi^t  their  duty  in  the  south  of  England 
could  they  wonder  ihat  the  poor  man  for. 
got  hia  duty  too 't  He  cared  not  who  the 
man  was  who  had  not  raiher  lire  in  ease 
than  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  hi* 
brow.      Providence    had    ordained     ' 


mona,  abonld  not  earn  their  bread  bj  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  ;  but  if  thrangh  His 
bene6ceaca  He  had  placed  in  the  hand* 
of  certain  parts  of  the  popnlation  of  tbia 
country  the  means  of  existing  without  such 
labour,  depend  upon  it  they  would  have 
to  give  a  true  account  of  their  stewardship. 
He  had  (hat  night  given  his  reasona  Mr 
opposing  Ihe  continuance  of  the  powers  nf 
the  commission.  In  the  majority  of  the 
Government  there  would  be  some  who 
ly  their  opponents,  but  who 
advocated  thia  measure ;  but  he  would 
beg  from  the  opponents  of  the  Qovern- 
ment  iheir  votes  upon  this  occaaion.  Th« 
right  hon.  Dnronet  might  find  on  iboM 
(the  Ministerial)  benches  some  whowouhl 
find  it  difficult  to  explain  away  their  «otea 
to  their  constituents,  and  who  woald  aiand 
by  him  in  fighting  thia  battle  against  the 
Constitution  of  their  country ;  but  lb* 
time  would  come  when  old  English  (««)• 
iga  would  return — when  they  would  ftsk 
lemselves  whether  they  had  performed 
leir  duty  as  members  of  society  i  And 
helher  they  would  stand  by  a  Miniator 
of  the  Crown,  whatever  his  political  opin- 
ions might  be,  who  was  disposed  lo  defer 
to  the  opinions  of  a  few  againat  the  feal- 
inga  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  country  \ 

Colonel  T.  ffoocf  thought  the  time  waa 
come  when  the  House  ought  to  decide 
whether  they  would  tnaintain  the  present 
law  or  repeal  it.  If  the  statements  made 
respecting  the  operation  of  thia  law  wen 
well  founded,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  consider  whether  they  ought 
to  renew  it.  He,  however,  did  not  believe 
that  this  law  had  produced  the  evil  elFecte 
ihat  were  imputed  to  it.  It  was  not  be- 
cause it  was  late  in  the  Session  that  Par- 
liament should  shrink  from  the  contider- 
Btion  of  this  question.  He  thought  it  waa 
the  duly  of  Parliament  to  take  the  whole 
measure  into  full  consideration,  and  to 
decide  whether  it  ought  to  be  maintaioed 
or  not.  He  had  endeavoured  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  operations  of  the 
Poor-law,  and  he  believed  it  to  be  pro- 
duciLve  of  good  to  all  classes,  and,  above 
all,  to  the  rising  generation. 

Mr.  S.  WoTlley  concurred  in  opinioe 
with  the  last  hon.  Member,  that  they  were 
bound  to  examine  the  details  of  the  mea- 
sure in  the  committee.  If  he  failed  In 
making  the  clauses  of  the  bill  such  as  he 
would  approve,  then  he  should  take  hia 
stand  against  the  bill  upon  the  receptiou 
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readinff.  After  the  observations  that  had 
fallen  Irom  the  right  hon«  Baronet  he 
thought  the  question  before  them  was 
whether  they  would  continue  the  control 
of  the  commissioners  under  the  system  al- 
ready in  existence ;  and  he  had  therefore 
no  alternative,  in  justice  to  his  own  opin- 
ions as  well  as  to  his  consistency,  but  to 
vote  tin  favour  of  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury. 

Mr.  Wakley  assured  the  gallant  Colonel 
that  no  man  in  that  House,  or  in  the  coun- 
try, perhaps,  did  he  owe  so  great  a  debt 
of  gratitude  as  to  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Home),  who  had  lost  his  election  for  Mid- 
lesex,  and  made  room  for  the  gallant 
Colonel,  in  consequence  of  his  having  ex- 
posed himself  to  unpopularity  by  support- 
ing the  present  Poor-law  Bill ;  and  he 
would  venture  now  to  predict  that  the 
gallant  Colonel  would  just  meet  the  same 
fate,  and  lose  his  election  whenever  he 
stood  again  for  Middlesex, in  consequence 
of  the  vote  he  was  about  to  give  now. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  acted  like  a 
prudent  and  discreet  person  under  the 
circumstances^  which  were  certainly  rather 
adverse  to  his  proposition,  when  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  opposition  of  his  hon.  Col- 
league was  not  a  factious  opposition,  and 
thereby  had  left  as  it  were  the  question 
an  open  question  to  hon.  Members  con- 
necled  with  the  Government*  He  would 
ask  the  roiyority  were  they  prepared  to 
leMestablish  the  power  of  the  commissioners 
at  Somerset. house,  which  was  about  to 
expire  immediately,  for  six  years  longer  ? 
If  they  were  not  so  disposed,  then  let 
them  take  care  of  the  sort  of  decision  they 
oame  to  upon  the  next  step  they  must 
take  according  to  the  course  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, or  else  they  would  6nd  them- 
selves involved  in  a  difficulty  from  which 
they  could  not  easily  extricate  themselves. 
They  ought  to  be  admonished  by  the  state 
of  society.  Already  they  had  hungry 
thousands  throughout  the  country.  Before 
they  again  met  they  would  probably  have 
hungry  millions  imploring  for  food,  and 
they  should  pause  and  deeply  reflect  upon 
the  danger  of  giving  perpetuity  to  a  law 
which  was  abhorrent  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  and  which  was  in  its  principle 
a  measure  of  coercion.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  asserted  the  only  safe  course 
was  to  permit  the  commission  to  retain  the 
|iDwi*r  it  possessed  as  at  present  consti- 
luted.  He  would  ask  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
r#Mt|  would  the  passing  of  such  a  bill  as 


this  contribute  to  or  ensure  the  public 
peace?  He  believed  it  would  not,  and 
be  hoped  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would 
not  try  the  dangerous  experiment.  What 
injury  could  be  done  to  any  living  man, 
even  to  the  commissioners  at  Somerset- 
house,  by  adopting  the  suggestion  of  his 
hon.  Friend,  and  passing  a  temporary  bill 
to  continue  those  gentlemen  in  office  and 
in  the  control  they  exercised  in  the  union 
for  another  year.  He  had  been  strongly 
urged  to  resist  the  bill  to  the  last  extre- 
mity by  persons  out  of  doors,  so  as  to  let 
these  gentlemen  at  Somerset-house  die  off 
as  they  must,  at  the  end  of  this  month  ; 
but  after  reflecting  upon  the  awful  state 
of  the  country  at  present,  and  the  great 
probability  of  thousands  on  thousands 
being  added  to  the  list  of  destitute  working 
men  now  appealing  to  the  legislature  and 
to  the  nation  for  relief,  he  was  prepared 
to  abate  some  of  his  objections  to  the  con- 
tinuance  of  the  commission.  In  con« 
sideration  therefore,  that  he  believed  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  could  not  arrange  a 
measure  by  the  end  of  this  month  for  the 
abolition  of  the  commission  which  would 
be  safe  and  practicable  for  the  manage- 
ment of  our  poor,  he  had  determined  to 
give  his  assent  to  the  proposition  of  his 
hon.  Colleague,  and  suffer  the  commis- 
sion and  the  law  to  remain  for  another 
year.  In  this  he  thought  he  and  his  hon. 
Friend  had  acted  fairly  by  the  Govern- 
ment.  It  was  right  they  should  act  by 
the  people  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation, 
instead  of  standing  upon  abstract  notions 
and  speculative  theories.  He  hoped  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  would  consider  the 
question  in  this  light,  and  should  therefore 
be  glad  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  did  not 
take  a  vote  upon  the  question  to  night, 
but  consetited  to  take  four  and  twenty 
hours  to  deliberate  on  the  subject.  In  the 
report  of  Mr.  Mott  relative  to  the  Keighley 
union  he  confessed  he  saw  in  its  spirit  some-  « 
thing  to  disapprove.  The  commissioner 
therein  said  of  the  poor,  '*  They  insolently 
claimed  relief  as  a  right.^  The  poor  had  a 
right  to  relief.  Did  his  hon.  Friend  deny 
they  had  a  right?  [Mr.  Roebuck  :  I  do.i 
Then  he  would  say  that  any  man  who  denied 
their  right  to  relief  might,  perhaps,  be  a 
Ht  man  to  sit  and  legislate  in  that  House 
on  the  subject;  but  he  was  altogether 
unfit  to  carry  out  a  Poor-law,  and  to  ap- 
portion or  administer  relief  to  the  indigent 
and  helpless.  What  said  Mr.  Molt^  the. 
assistant-  covnravmotv^x ,  \T^\i\%\^^^tv^Vwv^ 
V3  % 
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had  been  lately  laid  upon  the  Table? 
**  The  paupers  iosolenlly  claim  relief  as  a 
right!*'  said  this  Mr.  Mott,  in  the  papers 
which  had  been  presented  to  that  House 
by  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Home  De- 
partment, whose  servant  he  was.  No 
right?  Why,  had  they  no  right  under 
the  act  of  Elizabeth,  which  had  existed  in 
this  country  nearly  200  years  ?  Or  had 
the  right  to  relief,  conferred  by  that  act, 
been  taken  away  by  the  Poor-law  Amend- 
ment Act  ?  Would  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bath  assert  that  (he  latter 
act  took  away  the  right  which  the  former 
conferred  ?  Let  them  understand  the 
principle  on  which  they  were  acting.  If 
the  poor  had  no  right  to  relief,  then  no 
man  could  be  culpable  for  starving  them. 
That  was  the  inevitable  corollary.  If  there 
was  DO  claim  to  relief,  who  was  respon- 
sible at  law  for  starving  them  ?  But  had 
the  man  who  had  dared  to  make  this  state- 
ment, "  that  the  poor  insolently  claimed 
relief  as  a  right,"  and  submit  it  in  a  report 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  been  dismissed 
from  his  office  ?  No  ;  then  if  there  were  no 
other  ground  for  opposing  the  proposition 
for  continuing  the  Poor-law  commission 
for  five  years  longer,  he  would  say  that  if 
this  man  were  not  dismissed  that  fact 
alone  would  with  him  form  ground  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  most  determined  oppo- 
sition on  his  part  to  the  bill.  There  could 
be  nothing  more  unjust,  nothing  more 
dangerous,  there  could  be  nothing  more 
calculated  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
million  than  that  a  public  officer,  em- 
ployed in  the  administration  of  this  law, 
should  dare  to  say  that  a  poor  man  had  inso- 
lently demanded  relief  as  a  right.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  same  report  it  was  stated — 

''  That  two  months  afterwards,  Mr.  Ellis 
and  Mr.  Greenwood,  to  whom  he  (Mr.  Mott) 
bad  stated  the  complaints  which  had  been 
made,  admitted  that  summonses  might  have 
been  sent  to  the  relieving  officer  to  attend 
before  the  magistrates." 

In  the  preceding  paragraph  it  had  been 
stated  that  the  relieving  officer  had  com- 
plained of  those  summonses  as  a  griev- 
ance to  which  he  ought  not  to  be  sub- 
jected, and  Mr.  Mott  appeared  to  have 
interfered  to  prevent  the  magistrates  from 
granting  summonses  against  him.  Well, 
it  was  admitted  that  summonses  might 
have  been  issued ;  but  these  magistrates, 
Messrs.  Ellis  and  Greenwood,  said  in  ex- 
planation of  the  charge  so  made  against 
tliew,  that  they  always  told  the  relieving 


officer  that  the  discretion  in  respect  of 
giving  relief  was  vested  in  the  l>oard  of 
guardians.  This  was  as  much  as  to  say 
to  the  relieving  officer,  ^*  You  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  us."    Mr.  Mott  then  adds — 

'^  I  said  to  them  (the  magistrates),  that  their 
interference,  as  magistrates,  would  have  the 
effect  of  inducing  the  relieving  officer  to  obey 
their  suggestions,  and  in  those  districts  where 
the  guardians  were  not  fully  conversant  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law  such  interference 
would  occasion  much  mischief." 

First,  Mr.  Mott  told  them  that  the 
guardians  did  «ot  know  their  duty,  and 
then,  that  if  the  magistrates  interfered 
they  would  make  the  matter  ten  times 
worse.  And  this  was  the  report  which  had 
been  placed  upon  the  Table  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham),  with  so 
much  eclat.  Why,  if  there  were  nothing 
else,  this  alone  was  sufficient  to  stamp  the 
commissioners  with  disgrace,  and  to  show 
that  their  object  was  to  avoid,  if  possible, 
giving  any  relief  at  all  under  the  Poor-law 
Amendment  Act.  This  paragraph  stamped 
more  directly,  and  more  odiously,  the 
conduct  of  the  Poor-law  commissioners, 
than  it  censured  the  guardians  of  the 
Keighley  Union.  He  would  call  upon  the 
Government  to  remember  that  the  screw 
might  be  turned  upon  hungry  men  too 
tightly.  The  distress,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, was  also  unprecedented.  He  found 
people  everywhere  complaining  of  want 
of  business,  and  the  poor  labouring  men 
were  travelling  about  the  country  offering 
to  work  for  any  wages  they  could  get.  He 
had  a  farm  ten  miles  from  town,  and  he 
found  people  coming  there  begging  for 
employment  at  any  wages  he  might  choose 
to  give  them,  and  when  he  gave  them 
work  they  were  not  in  the  field  an  hour 
without  asking  for  money  to  buy  bread, 
being  unable  to  proceed  with  their  work 
even  for  that  length  of  time  for  want  of 
sustenance.  These  people  at  night  slept 
in  barns,  or  wherever  they  could  get 
shelter,  and  their  clothes  were  not  off* them 
for  weeks  together.  Still,  destitute  as  they 
were,  they  all  said  they  would  rather  die 
than  go  into  the  union  workhouse;  and 
no  wonder,  for  by  law  the  workhouse  was 
made  a  house  of  torture  for  the  poor.  He 
would  not,  however,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion enter  into  any  argument  as  to  the 
principle  of  that  law ;  all  he  desired  was, 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
should  take  into  consideration  the  feelings 
of  the  country  in  reference  to  this  matter. 
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and  the  state  of  the  public  business  at  this 
advanced  period  of  the  Session,  and  consent 
to  the  proposition  of  his  hon.  Friend  and 
Colleague,  to  renew  the  commission  for  one 
year  only.  He  believed  that  proposition 
had  been  made  (as  his  hon.  Friend  had 
stated)  not  from  a  factious  spirit  of  op- 
position or  from  a  desire  to  throw  any 
impediment  in  the  way  of  Government, 
but  rather  to  assist  them,  and  to  serve  the 
public  interest.  If  that  proposition  were 
accepted  by  the  Government — if  they 
consented  to  renew  this  commission  for 
one  year — and  if,  in  the  meantime,  the 
whole  country  did  not  express  its  voice  in 
respect  to  this  commission — if  it  should, 
on  the  contrary,  remain  quiescent  as  lo 
the  proposal  for  renewing  it  for  six  years, 
he  would  for  one — though  must  re- 
luctantly— submit  to  their  decision,  and 
cease  to  offer  any  further  opposition. 

Mr.  B.  Cochrane  said,  that  it  appeared 
to  him  that  every  law  bearing  upon  the 
poor  should  have  two  objects  in  view ;  the 
first,  that  the  relief  should  be  speedy  and 
effectual,  and  the  other  (and  by  no  means 
the  least  important)  object  was,  that  the 
relief  should  be  given  in  such  a  manner  as 
should  be  acceptable  to  the  people  and 
call  forth  their  gratitude — that  it  should 
be  of  that  kind  which  blesseth  both  the 
giver  and  the  receiver.  The  first  of  these 
conditions  he  believed  had  been  fulfilled 
by  the  existing  law.  In  spite  of  the  work- 
house system,  and  the  unlimited  power  of 
the  commissioners,  be  believed  the  relief 
afforded  was  speedy  and  effectual.  The 
question  then  came,  how  had  it  been  re- 
ceived by  the  people  ?  Did  those  who  were 
recipients  under  that  law  look  upon  it  as  a 
boon  and  as  a  blessing ;  and  did  they  feel 
grateful  to  the  law  for  the  protection  it 
afforded  them  ?  He  feared  that  so  far  from 
that  being  the  case,  the  poor  and  almost 
every  person  in  the  country  regarded  the 
measure  with  much  hatred,  and  almost 
with*  disgust.  He  considered  there  had 
been  much  over  legislation  in  respect  to 
this  subject.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  had  on  several  occasions,  in 
speaking  of  the  measure,  defended  it,  by 
a  reference  to  the  imperfections  of  the  old 
law ;  but  the  imperfections  of  the  old  law 
formed  no  argument  in  favour  of  the  im. 
perfections  of  the  new.  He  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  nearer  a  Poor-law  ap- 
CMchedthe  principle  of  voluntary  contri- 
lioOt  the  more  likely  was  it  to  be  effec- 

toil  u  i  meanf  of  relief^  and  to  call  forth 


the  gratitude  of  the  poor.    When   the 
commission  of  inquiry  was  first  issued,  re- 
ference was  made  to  Scotland  as  the  coun- 
try wherein  the  management  of  the  poor 
was  best  conducted,  and  afterwards  Lord 
Brougham,  when   the   existing  law   was 
brought  forward,  also  alluded  to  that  cir- 
cumstance.    Now  the  system  of  relief  in 
Scotland  was  voluntary.    The  great  argu- 
ment against  the  old  law  was  its  expense, 
and  he  was  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
existing  law  had  effected   a    saving  of 
1,500,000/.  a  year,  as  it  appeared  by  the 
last  report  of  the  commissioners,  but  this 
fact  alone  was  not  sufficient  to  show  that 
in  all  respects  the  law  was  beneficial.     It 
was  not  what  they  paid,   but  what  was 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  destitution  of 
the  poor,  to  which  they  should  look  as  the 
principal  object    of  a  Poor-law.    They 
should  legislate  so  as  to  call  forth   the 
generous  sympathies  of  the  people,  and  to 
induce  them  to  habits  of  carefulness,  by 
which  they  might  be  enabled  to  provide 
for  their  own  difficulties,  and  to  relieve  their 
relations  and  friends.     He  had  explained 
his  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  the  Poor- 
law  to  his  constituents  at  Bridport,  and 
would  not  now  aci  contrary  to  them.     He 
hould,  therefore,  vote  for  the  proposition. 
Mr  Roebuck  said,  that  nothing  showed 
more  clearly  the  danger  of  party  politics 
in  measures  of  legislation  than  the  discus- 
sion which  had  taken  place  in  reference  to 
this  subject.     When  the  bill  was  brought 
in,  it  was  looked  upon  even  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  as  a  dan- 
gerous experiment — not  that  its  object 
was  mischievous,  or  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed in  carrying  out  that  object  were 
wrong  or  improper,  but  because  it  was 
seen  that  there  would  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  administration  of  the  law  a  large 
portion  of  ignorance  and  vulgar  prejudice, 
which  would  necessarily  operate  against 
the  administration   of  any   law,  however 
good  its  object,  which  might  have  to  en- 
counter them.     The  Government  of  that 
period,  which  he  did  not  favour  or  approve 
of,  did  its  wisest  and  most  humane  act 
when  it  brought  forward  that  bill.    The 
prejudices  of  the   people  had,   however, 
been  excited  against  them  for  party  pur- 
poses in  reference  to  that  measure,  and 
the  party  opposite  were  now  undergoing 
the    fair   retribution   for  the   manner  in 
which  that  prejudice  had  been  so  brought 
to    bear    af^ainst  tVi^  ^<iTci\Tx\\\.\^\^ti  \^^ 
whom  vVka  PooiAvw  Kxawi^ia»»x  &rxV^^ 
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been  introduced.  He  did  not  say  that 
there  was  aught  for  him  to  find  fault  with 
in  the  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  but  there  had  been  a  spirit  ex- 
cited against  the  late  Government  at  the 
last  and  the  previous  election  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Knaresborough  and  others, 
which  was  now  bearing  upon  those  right 
hon.  Gentlemen.  He  knew  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  stated  in 
language  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that 
the  Poor-law  was  a  humane,  a  judicious, 
and  a  salutary  act,  and  he  was  aware  that 
that  was  still  the  right  hon.  Baronet's 
opinion,  and  that  of  every  thinking  man 
of  his  party.  He  was  aware,  also, 
that  that  was  not  the  opinion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  expressed,  much 
to  his  honour,  even  though  the  announce- 
ment had  come  somewhat  late,  his  deter- 
mination to  make  this  great  measure^ 
connected  with  the  interests  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  of  this  country,  a  Government 
question.  He  only  regretted  that  the 
declaration  had  come  so  late.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  must  have  known  what  was 
going  on  around,  about,  and  behind  him 
he  must  have  known  of  the  outcry  that 
was  raised  at  the  election  by  the  party 
opposite  against  the  Poor-law,  without  de- 
nial or  objection  on  the  part  of  those  who 
DOW  composed  the  Government.  Those 
right  hon.  Grentlemen  were  now  consist- 
ently acting  upon  the  opinions  they  enter- 
tained and  had  always  expressed,  but 
what  he  complained  of  was  that  they  had 
permitted  the  party  behind  them  to  take 
advantage  of  the  vulgar  prejudice  which 
had  been  raised  up  against  this  measure, 
and  to  employ  it  as  an  engine  to  throw 
out  of  power  the  late  Administration.  The 
just  retribution  was  now  coming  upon  the 
present  Administration  ;  and  however  in- 
significant the  instrument,  they  had  seen 
the  annoyance  it  inflicted  in  the  two-hours' 
speech  which  they  had  beard  that  evening. 
What  was  there  in  the  bill  thai  could  jus- 
tify such  an  outcry  as  was  raised  against 
it,  and  the  charge  of  anti-constitutional 
principle  with  which  they  who  supported 
it  were  constantly  assailed  ?  The  hoo. 
Member  for  Finsbury  had  asserted  that  the 
poor  had  a  right  to  be  maintained.  He 
would  not  quarrel  about  words,  or  stop  to 
ask  the  hon.  Gentleman  what  he  meant 
by  the  term  '*  right ;"  but  he  would  say 
that  the  law  gave  to  the  poor  at  this  mo- 
afai  tb$$  fiffbt,    It  WM  the  offipriDg  of 


the  law — it  was  regulated  by  the  law,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  community  generally. 
In  what  way,  then,  was  the  relief  to  be 
regulated?  It  was  therefore  now  not  a 
question  of  inherent  rights,  but  merely  at 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  law  was  to  be 
administered.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  an- 
swered by  declamation,  but  he  desired  to 
learn  the  way  in  which  he  could  best 
secure  the  benefit  of  those  for  whom  he 
was  there  to  legislate.  He  wished  to  dis- 
cover a  plan  by  which  the  destitute  might 
be  relieved,  by  which  industrious  habits 
might  be  fostered,  and  idle  ones  put  down. 
This  end  he  believed  was  to  be  attained  by 
the  present  law.  He  defied  those  who 
declaimed  against  it  to  prove  to  the  con- 
I  trary.  He  spoke  this  advisedly,  having 
taken  the  trouble  to  make  himself  ac* 
quainted  with  the  provisions  of  that  law»- 
a  precaution  which  he  feared  had  been 
neglected  by  hon.  Gentlemen  whom  he 
saw  opposite.  He  defied  them  to  show 
that  the  aged  poor  were  not  provided  lor 
under  the  present  law.  He  repeated  it» 
the  aged  poor  were  provided  for  in  the 
act,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  boards 
of  guardians  would  receive  the  support  of 
the  commission  in  carrying  that  provision 
into  efiect,  of  which  commission  he  was 
not  altogether  a  supporter,  and  they  would 
be  doing  no  more  than  actin)^  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  if  they  afforded  all  possi- 
ble comforts  and  relief  to  the  aged  poor 
out  of  the  poorhouse.  That  was  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  present  law.  [Mr.  Wak- 
ley :  But  not  the  practice.]  And  the 
practice  too,  he  maintained.  The  aged 
were  past  the  days  of  labour,  and  the  law 
was  both  willing  and  careful  to  give 
them  relief  after  they  had  gone  through 
the  days  of  their  toil.  So  that  all  the 
outcry  which  had  been  raised  only  proved 
the  benefit  of  the  law,  for  every  breach 
committed  was  but  a  continuance  of  the 
bad  system  which  had  prevailed  before. 
As  a  lawyer  he  demanded  proofs,  and 
would  not  rest  satisfied  with  vague,  vul- 
gar, and  violent  declamation,  of  which  he 
had  lately  heard  so  much  that  he  was 
heartily  sick  of  it.  He  passed  now  from 
the  case  of  the  aged  poor  to  the  case  of 
the  industrious,  able-bodied  poor  thrown 
out  of  work  from  no  impropriety  of  con- 
duct on  their  part.  This  was  the  problem  ; 
this  was  the  difficulty  with  which  every 
statesman  called  to  the  direction  of  pub- 
lic affairs  had,  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  country,  to  deftl«»naoie\yi  h|Ow  to  fK^ 
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vide  for  this  class  of  persons,  to  prevent 
tk«  mischief  of  allowing  men  to  be  redu* 
oed  to  absolute  destitution,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  to  foster  habits  of  idleness 
and  all  the  evils  attendant  on  such  a  stale 
of  things.  An  hon.  Member  the  other 
night  proposed  a  grant  of  a  million  out  of 
the  public  purse  in  order  to  relieve  the 
prevailing  distress,  and  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet at  the  head  of  the  Qovernment,  in  a 
way  highly  creditable  to  him,  met  the  mo- 
tion in  the  face  by  a  direct  opposition. 
He  said  that  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of 
the  hon.  Member  was  impossible.  And 
why  ?  Not  because  he  was  insensible  to 
that  distress — not  because  he  did  not 
desire  to  afford  every  possible  relief  to  the 
destitution  of  the  moment—- but  because, 
as  a  statesman,  he  knew  that  if  such  a 
course  should  be  followed  on  the  present 
occasion,  it  would  be  appealed  to  as  a 
precedent,  and|  would  be  followed  by 
other  grants.  Those  to  whom  the  task  of 
making  laws  was  entrusted,  were  bound 
to  consider,  not  what  will  be  the  effect 
of  those  laws  at  the  present  moment, 
tet  what  woukl  be  their  effect  in  gene- 
ral. They  all  knew  the  circumstances 
which  gave  rise  to  the  act  of  Elizabeth. 
A  great  number  of  charitable  institutions 
bad  been  suddenly  suppressed  by  the  re- 
formation, and  a  large  number  of  able« 
bodied  paupers  were  as  suddenly  thrown 
tipon  the  public  for  support.  What  was 
done  ?  The  state  made  provision  for  them. 
But  the  i|ct  of  Elizabeth  had  been  diverted 
from  its  purpose.  The  means  provided 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  had  been  admi- 
nistered to  those  who  ought  to  have  con- 
tributed to  their  support,  and  so  vast  and 
various  had  been  the  evils  which  had  fol- 
lowed, that  it  at  last  became  evident  that 
something  must  be  done  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  abuses  which  prevailed.  What  was 
the  consequence  ?  One  of  the  first  acta  of 
the  reformed  Parliament  was  the  introduc* 
tion  of  a  measure  to  meet  the  difficulty. 
Ue  was  prepared  to  say,  at  whatever  ex- 
pense of  popularity  he  might  make  the 
declaration,  that  the  men  who  proposed 
that  measure  were  deserving,  in  spite  of 
the  obloquy  which  had  been  cast  on  them, 
of  the  highest  renown,  both  for  the  huma- 
nity of  their  conception,  and  for  the  wis- 
doss  of  their  performance.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  those  who  lead  public  opin- 
ipn  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  would  not 
yi44  to  this  vulgar  cry.  He  hoped,  they 
IKHlU  AQt  1^  tbcJDiselfes  to  those  who. 


taking  advantage  of  the  passions  of  the 
moment,  the  mere  outcry  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice,  used  them  for  the  benefit  of 
their  own  individual  interests.  He  would 
even  ask  them  to  go  further.  He  called 
on  them  to  prevent  any  man  holding  this 
language  from  enrolling  himself  beneath 
their  standard.  If  there  were  any  point 
with  which,  more  than  another,  he  felt 
more  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  conduct 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  it  was,  not 
their  active  assistance  in  the  mischief,  but 
their  passive  permissbn  of  the  evil.  They 
now  felt  the  effects  of  this  error  in  what 
took  place  around  them,  one  Member  after 
another  getting  up,  and  saying  he  was 
bound  to  the  Government  by  the  outcry 
about  the  Poor-law,  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  Knaresborough,  in  the  happy  simpli- 
city of  his  ignorance  of  the  politics  of  that 
House,  denouncing  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  who  felt  as  strongly  as  any 
man  the  benefit  which  had  been  derived 
from  this  law.  He  did  not  charge  the 
Government  with  having  echoed  this 
cry ;  but  he  thought,  that  having  on  their 
shoulders  the  responsibilities  of  Govern- 
ment, and  not  engaged  in  a  struggle  for 
power,  they  ouglit  to  have  got  up  and 
stated  manfully  that  this  was  an  outcry 
suggested  by  vulgar  prejudice,  to  which 
they  would  give  no  support.  What  he 
asked  was,  how,  in  this  country,  with  all 
her  difficulties,  her  peculiar  interests  and 
relations,  the  really  destitute  poor  were  to 
be  provided  for — avoiding,  at  the  same 
time,  the  possibility  of  fostering  the  mis- 
chievous and  criminal  idler.  How  was 
the  problem  to  be  solved  ?  Was  it  to  be 
solved  by  painting  pictures  of  misery  and 
distress  in  the  poor  man's  cottage  ?  No« 
thing  could  be  easier.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  surpass  even  the  extravagant 
eloquence  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Knares- 
borough on  this  topic.  Here  was  the  diffi- 
culty. The  honest  and  industrious  father 
of  a  large  family  might  suddenly  fall  ill, 
and  be  thrown  out  of  work.  The  bene« 
volent  feelings  of  our  nature  would  say, 
relieve  him,  give  him  every  support  in 
your  power ;  but  next  door  to  him  might 
be  found  a  mischievous  vagabond,  who, 
kiu>wing  of  the  existence  of  this  feeling 
might  take  advantage  of  it  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  him  to  live  in  idleness  and 
mischief.  This  was  the  problem  to  be 
solved,  and  he  could  tell  them  that  decU^ 
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of  Englishmen  would  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose. But  it  was  asked,  if  relief  was  to 
be  granted  as  a  boon  ?  He  answered,  that 
he  would  give  relief,  because  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  the  community  that  it  should 
be  given.  And  he  would  give  it  in  that 
way  in  which  the  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity demanded  that  it  should  be  adminis- 
tered. He  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his 
course  by  any  outcry  about  constitutional 
liberty,  or  declamation  about  rights  and 
liberties.  But  then  he  was  met  by  the 
cry  of  the  three  kings  of  Somerset  House. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  (Mr. 
Wakley)  said,  that  he  would  oppose  the 
new  Poor-law  if  it  were  only  from  having 
read  the  report  of  Mr.  Mott.  In  other 
words,  because  a  person  employed  to 
pursue  an  inquiry  makes  a  report  which 
does  not  please  the  hon.  Member,  he  will 
oppose  the  continuance  of  the  commission. 
Now,  that  to  him  appeared  a  very  inade- 
quate reason.  What  was  the  object  of 
that  commission  ?  Having  determined 
the  mode  in  which  relief  should  be  admi- 
nistered, the  question  was,  how  the  machi- 
nery could  be  contrived  so  as  to  answer 
the  objects  in  view.  It  was  found,  that 
the  boards  of  guardians  were  liable  to 
local  influence,  which  might  operate  mis- 
chievously. That  was  shown  to  be  the 
case  during  the  agrarian  disturbances  in 
1839.  Therefore,  those  who  took  a  more 
accurate  view  of  the  matter  than  the  hon. 
Member  for  Knaresborough,  thought  it 
necessary,  however  painful  it  might  sound 
to  the  ears  of  some  hon.  Gentlemen,  that 
a  central  power  should  be  instituted,  a 
word  which  some  were  fond  of  cavil- 
ling at  under  the  word  *'  centralisation," 
fancying  that  they  had  hit  upon  an 
abstract  term.  That  was  the  whole 
reason  for  the  creation  of  the  Poor- 
law  commission.  He  confessed,  that  it 
might  be  better  to  place  the  power  in 
other  hands.  He  would  not  deny,  that  he 
should  prefer  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  State ;  but  was  he,  on  that 
account,  to  quarrel  with  the  system?  He 
wanted  an  answer  to  his  question :  how 
the  state  is  to  grant  relief  to  the  indus- 
trious poor,  having  regard  not  only  to  the 
poor  themselves,  but  also  to  the  interests 
of  the  community.  He  wished  somebody 
to  explain  to  him  how  they  were  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  industrious  poor,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  to  make  their  position  more 
agreeable  than  that  of  the  honest  inde- 
peadeni  hbourcr,  so  ai  to  create  a  desire 


in  the  poor  to  support  themselves  by  in- 
dependent labour ;  and,  whilst  they  dis- 
couraged idleness,  paying,  in  the  admi* 
nistration  of  relief,  the  greatest  attention 
to  the  feelings  of  the  aged  poor.  Such  a 
measure,  he  maintained,  would  not  in  any 
degree  militate  against  the  principle  of  the 
new  poor  laws.  That  being  his  view  of 
the  measure,  he  was  now  prepared  to  vote 
for  that  commission  by  which  its  perma- 
nence was  to  be  secured.  The  only  quarrel 
which  he  had  with  the  late  Administra- 
tion, with  respect  to  this  law,  was  that 
they  had  put  off  from  year  to  year  its  per- 
manent establishment.  Had  he  been  at 
the  head  of  that  party  be  would  have 
perilled  his  ministerial  existence  on  that 
measure,  and  fearlessly  incurred  all  the 
odium  which  he  might  have  incurred  in 
making  that  act  the  fixed  law  of  the  land* 
Knowing,  as  he  did,  the  feeling  of  thoae 
at  the  head  of  the  party  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House,  he  should  have  confidently 
reckoned  on  their  support.  The  outcry 
had  not  been  raised  by  the  industrious 
poor.  It  had  been  got  up  for  petty  pur- 
poses; each  parish  had  its  little  junta  who 
had  cheated  both  the  parish  and  the  poor. 
These  were  destroyed  by  the  new  Poor- 
law,  and  were  of  course  interested  in  its 
abolition.  Under  these  circumstances,  be- 
lieving that  it  had  been  productive  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  industrious  poor, 
whatever  might  be  the  outcry  out  of  doors, 
whatever  might  be  the  feeling  of  those  who 
pretended  to  guide  popularity,  he  was 
fully  prepared  to  take  his  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  to  vote  for  the  permanent 
continuance  of  this  measure,  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  both  generous  and  humane. 

Sir  R,  Peel  said  he  must  first  address 
himself  to  the  appeal  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury,  who  had  expressed  a  hope 
that  her  Majesty's  Government  would  sig- 
nify their  acquiescence  in  a  proposal  made 
from  the  other  side  of  the  House,  with  re- 
spect to  the  postponement  of  the  bill  for  a 
renewal  of  the  Poor-law  Commission.  It 
was  not  in  his  power  to  hold  out  the  least 
expectation  of  any  such  acquiescence. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  laid  before 
the  House  such  measures  as  they  believed 
best  calculated  for  the  public  service,  and 
they  asked  the  House,  after  due  delibera- 
tion, to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  those 
measures.  He  admitted  the  support  that 
her  Majesty's  Government  had  received  in 
the  course  of  the  session.  He  admitted 
that  the  opposition  had  been  throughout 
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a  fair  one.  On  that  point  he  had  no  com- 
plaint to  make,  and  he  confessed  that  on 
that  very  circumstance  he  had  founded 
his  expectation  that  the  Poor-law  Bill 
would  not  be  met  by  any  merely  factious 
opposition.  He  now  hoped  that  if  the 
aense  of  the  House  should  be  clearly  ma- 
nifested, that  it  was  inconvenient  thus  to 
postpone  the  b.ill  from  year  to  year,  hon. 
Gentlemen  would  then  abstain  from  oflTer- 
ing  to  the  bill  that  species  of  opposition 
which  lessened  the  time  to  be  devoted  to 
the  public  business,  and  which,  after  the 
sense  of  the  majority  had  been  duly  and 
after  full  deliberation  obtained,  appeared 
to  him  to  be  at  variance  with  their  func- 
tions as  legislators.  He  spoke  sincerely 
when  he  said  that  he  had  full  confidence  in 
the  good  sense  of  the  minority,  that  they 
would  not,  after  the  sense  of  the  majority 
diould  have  been  manifested,  obstruct  the 
course  of  legislation  by  any  factious  oppo- 
aitioD.  Ample  time  had  been  given  for 
the  due  consideration  of  the  measure. 
Last  year  the  proposal  had  been  made 
that  the  commission  should  continue  for 
five  years.  Obstruction  was  offered  to 
that  proposition,  and  a  temporary  annual 
act  was  passed.  Now  they  had  arrived 
at  precisely  the  same  point  again.  He 
would  now  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  subject  of  the  petitions  that 
had  been  presented  on  this  question.  He 
found,  after  a  distinct  notice  had  been 
given  on  the  part  of  the  leading  men  of 
both  parties  in  that  House,  that  they  were 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  a  measure  for 
the  continuance  of  the  Poor-law  for  five 
years,  it  being  perfectly  notorious  to  the 
whole  country  that  the  act  would  expire 
in  July  1842 — it  being  perfectly  notorious 
that  a  proposition  would  be  made  in  the 
course  of  the  Session  to  continue  the 
law — there  had  been  only  108  petitions 
presented  against  the  law,  signed  by  not 
not  more  than  25,000  persons  out  of  the 
whole  population.  He  referred  not  to  that 
petition  with  3,000,000  signatures;  but 
to  those  having  express  and  direct  refer, 
ence  to  the  subject  of  the  Poor-law.  Now, 
it  was  his  conviction  that  if  the  deliberate 
opinion,  nay,  even  the  prejudices  of  the 
country,  had  been  against  this  law,  that 
more  than  that  number  of  petitions,  and 
more  than  that  number  of  signatures  would 
have  been  brought  into  that  House.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  last 
spoke  had  contrasted  his  former  conduct 
With  bis  preaenti  and  had  said  that  be  wai 


suffering  the  infliction  of  the  eloquence  of 
hon.  Members  on  account  of  his  forbear- 
ing to  declare  positively  his  opinions  on 
the  subject.  He  must  declare  that  inflic-* 
tion  to  be  entirely  unmerited  on  his  part, 
as  he  should  presently  be  able  to  show 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman.  No  man  had  a  right  to  mis- 
represent him,  and  to  deceive  the  public 
on  that  point.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  has  asked  him  why  he  did  not 
compel  all  his  party  to  agree.  Why,  it 
certainly  was  difficult  to  bring  everybody 
into  implicit  acquiescence  in  every  thing. 
During  those  years  that  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  leading  the  Conservative  party, 
he  had  received  very  strong  proofs  of  their 
disposition  to  acquiesce  in  the  advice 
which  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  submit  to 
them.  But  he  had  never  expected  to 
exercise,  nor  indeed,  was  it  reasonable  he 
should  so  exercise  a  sort  of  censorship  over 
their  opinions  upon  the  Poor-law:  nor 
did  he  feel  bound,  if  he  discovered  that 
any  Gentleman  entertained  diflerent  opin- 
ions to  his  on  that  point,  to  remonstrate 
with  him  either  in  public  or  in  private. 
He  did  not  think  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
had  been  more  successful  with  his  party 
in  that  respect.  He  could  not  undertake 
to  be  responsible  for  the  opinions  which 
individual  Gentlemen  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  Poor-law — he  could  not  un- 
dertake to  remonstrate  with  them  on  the 
subject.  He  believed  they  would  revolt 
against  any  such  attempt  on  his  part. 
And  although  he  might  occasionally  be 
inconvenienced,  he  did  not  think  that  the 
interests  of  the  country  would  be  promoted 
by  any  such  servile  acquiescence.  What 
indeed,  could  he  do  f  The  party  wag 
large.  He  had  not  time  for  private  re- 
monstrances with  more  than  300  Mem- 
bers. On  all  proper  occasions,  he  signi- 
fied his  own  opinion — he  had  done  so  in 
the  present  instance.  In  1834,  the  Go- 
vernment brought  forward  the  Poor-law. 
It  afforded  a  tempting  occasion  to  a  dis- 
honest politician  to  oppose  them.  But 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  himself  had 
given  them  a  cordial  support.  He  sup- 
ported the  Poor-law  at  the  time  when  a 
great  clamour  was  raised  in  the  country 
against  the  measure.  He  thought  that 
the  Government  acted  a  manly  and  honest 
part  in  bringing  it  forward,  and  he  gave 
them  what  assistance  he  could.  With 
regard  to  elections^  ha  hAii  u^^t^x  %:«%\^^ 
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JKt  o(  tba  Poor-law — he  ihould  have  beeo  i  j«tt;'i  OoKrnmeDt  had  thought  proper  to 
uhtmed  of  aa  advantage  to  gained.  There  adopt.  He  had  given  hu  cwdial  luppMt 
vuft  general  election  in  1837.  Hiiown  I  to  the  bill  of  lail  year ;  andonehoo  Mem- 
election  toolc  place  at  an  early  period,  and  I  ber  had  told  him  that  one  of  the  reaiona 


the  purport  ol  hi*  declaration  must  have 
bMD   known  before   the  county  election!  I  Fi 
took  place.     Hii  support  of  the  Poor-law 


Bill  vrat  unpopular  in  the  place  be  repre- 1  Poor- 
On  the  hualingi   he  wai  aiked    1837, 


hy  he  could  not  lupport  his  (Sir  Robert 
)  Government  was,  because  he  fen- 
iere  would  be  no  alteration ' in   the 


aw.      On   the   hnilings,    then,    in 

had  he  declared  hi|  adherence  (o 

the  qtieBlion   whether   he  wonid    support    the  Poor-law,  and  again  in   IS41  bad  be 


the  Poor-law,  and  to  that  question  be 
would  read  his  answer,  and  then  ask  the 
lion,  and  learned  Gentlunau  and  the 
Houae,  whether  it  were  possible  for  a 
pablic  nan  and  the  leader  of  a  parly  to 
nuke  a  more  explicit  declaration  upon 
^nj  subject  whatefer  than  he  made  on 
that  occaaioD.  He  was  interrupted  on 
the  hustings  by  a  cry  of,  "  Did  you  not 
support  the  New  Piwr-law?"  Hii  an- 
swer was  ibis  :— 

"Tbars  is  bo  question  of  pubUc  concam 
that  I  wish  to  ^riok  from  replying  to,  and  I 
therefore  tell  you  plainly  and  sbore-board, 
that  I  did  support  Ute  Poor-law.  But  I  did 
not  support  It  merely  because  it  would  have 
the  eSect  of  making  a  reduction  in  Che  amount 
of  the  rates  paid  by  yon ;  for  that  is  the  least 
banefil  1  ihink  it  CMofcr*  on  the  country,  bat 
because  the  moral  and  social  condilioD  of  the 


e  I  wanted  by  the  agency  of  that  law  to 
raise  tliera  again  unto  what  Ihey  were  in  for- 
mer ticaes,  a  peasantry  respeclable  in  station, 
independent  in  feelings,  and  comfortable  in 
eircumsMoces.  These  are  the  grounds  on 
which  I  supported  that  maasufe.  i  supported 
it  oat  of  friendship  for  thi  poor,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  their  condition — for  no 
other  reason  whatever,  If  any  of  its  enact- 
ments are  found  to  be  harsh,  I  did  not  make 
them,  and  I  am  ready  to  assent  to  their  modi- 
ScstioD.  But  I  believe,  on  the  whole,  that  il 
is  a  bill  calcolated  to  elevate  the  social  and 
Btoral  condition  of  the  poor  of  lliis  connlry. 
It  is  therefore  I  liava  supported  it— it  is  thare- 
fore  it  sliall  have  my  support." 

Could  a  declaration  be  clearer  ?  Then 
was  aootbet  general  election  in  1841,  and 
then  it  wai  tolerably  extensively  known, 
tbalbyevery  vote  on  every  division,  be  bad 
■uppofted  the  Poor-law  Bill  in  the  course 
of  tbe  anteoedeot  year.  How  could  there 
tM  a  doubt  as  to  what  bis  opinions  were  7 
He  had  spoken  aod  voted  in  favour  of  the 
•econd  reading  of  the  bill.  Certainly  he 
Iwtd  thought  the  term  of  five  years  prefer- 
able to  that  of  ten,  u  originally  proposed 
by  ihe  Govemioent,  and  he  had  made 
toooe  snggestiona  relative  to  the  burial  of 


ipporled  it.  He  trusted  be  bad  now 
shown  that  th^ra  had  been  nothing  in  bit 
recent  conduct  to  give  rise  to  a  diflferant 
impression,  and  that  it  was  not  his  fault 
ir  persons  chose  to  eicite  hopes  in  regard 
loihe  course  which  he  wu  likely  topvraue 
when  !□  power.  All  he  cook)  do  wu  to 
nake  explicit  declarations,  and  with  re- 
>pect  to  the  Poor-law  bis  condnet  bad 
been  Id  conformity  with  those  deolaralHUU. 
had  supported,  and  be  did  aupport 
that  law.  He  was  surprised  at  tbe  d^vee 
of  forgeirulitese  which  prevailed  respeoting 
ancient  eiuctments  for  the  relief  trf 
poor.  The  New  Poor-law  had  been  - 
spoken  of  as  depriving  the  poor  of  priri- 
legcs  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  statuiA  of 
Elizabeth.  That  decjamt»n  wasfonoded 
in  total  ignorunceandDiiscooceptionofthat 
law,  and  yet  to  this  hour  they  heard  oon- 
atant  assertions  that  there  had  been  a  «io- 
ol  the  rifrbts  of  the  poor,  aa 
seiiled  by  the  Isw  of  Elizabeth.  He  con- 
stantly heard  the  most  warm  panegyrics 
upuD  the  4:ir<l  of  Elizabeth— that  great 
charter  of  the  poor,  as  it  was  called,  and 
(he  moit  unfavourable  contrasts  drawn  be- 
tween thai  and  tbe  present  law.  It  was 
worth  while,  lor  five  minutes,  to  see  in 
what  respect  the  two  laws  differed  and  i« 
whalihcy  corictponded.  Tbe  boa.  Geolle 
man  nLust  surely  be  unaware  of  the  great 
similarity  between  the  two.  By  the  43td 
Elizabeth,  the  churchwardens  and  over- 
seers of  each  parish  were  empowered  to 
raise  weekly  or  otherwise,  by  tazaiioo, 
a  stock  of  Hax,  iron,  and  other  materials 
upon  which  to  set  the  poor  at  work.  That 
was  the  absolulB  right  of  the  able-bodied 
poor  Id  relier.  Take  three  classes— the 
able-bodied  poor,  the  children,  and  tl)e 
impotenl^and  compare  the  provisions  of 
the  tvuo  acts  as  regarded  ihem.  With 
respect  to  the  able-bodied  poor,  there  was 
no  statutable  tight  recognised  that  they 
should  receive  parish  relief  without  per- 
forming work  iu  return.  Take  the  case  of 
potent.     By  the  43rd  Elizi«betb,  tbe 


fiu^puh  ud  oUwt  poinu  wbich  liei  Ma-  Uhurc'^wvd^at  were  to  laiie  Ute  neccuwf 
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rains  for  the  relief  of  the  inpaient,  the 
aged,  the  lame,  and  the  blind.  It  <m%  th« 
Mine  by  the  preteot  law.  Then  with  re- 
gard to  children,  the  act  at  Elizabeth 
•mpoireTed  the  churchwardent  to  take 
childreo  and  apprentice  them ;  msles  until 
tkeage  of  Iwenty-four,  and  femalei  till  the 
■geoflwenty-one.  Soliiilediipoiition  wai 
there  in  the  act  of  Elisabeth  to  recogniie  thia 
indefeaiible  right  to  relief,  that  even  in  the 
cuae  of  children  it  demanded  an  appren- 
tKcahip  from  them  on  the  terms  he  bad 
al«led,  and  with  no  power  on  their  pait«  to 
diiwlve  the  engagement  entered  into  by 
the  overseers  on  their  behalf.  With  re- 
•pect  10  the  aged,  impotent,  &c.,  the 
churchwardens  were  to  build  habitations 
for  tbem  on  the  waste.  Thus  poor-houses 
were  provided,  and  out-door  relief  was  not 
necesBsrily  given  by  the  act  of  Elizabeth. 
Obserre  the  signal  and  conclusive  proof 
of  tbe  intent  of  the  law  in  the  following 
ptovision : — 

"  fie  it  enacted,  that  the  father  and  graed- 
bther,  and  mother  and  graodmothcr  of  a 
pauper,  and  ihe  children  of  the  old  and  blind, 
and  impotent  persons,  being  of  sufBcienl  abi- 
lity, shall,  at  iheir  own  charge,  relieve  and 
■minUin  ever;  such  pooc  perion  according  to 
to  tbe  rate  that  shall  be  directed  by  the  justices 
of  the  peace." 

These  were  most  prudent  enactments  ia 
Ihe  law  of  Elizabeth  lo  prevent  that  iude- 
feaiible  right  to  relief  for  which  the  bon. 
Uemher  for  Finsbury  conleoded.  He  had 
thus  contrasted  the  two  statutes  with  re- 
spect to  the  three  claisea  of  able-bodied 
pauper*,  tbe  lame  and  impotent,  and  the 
children,  and  he  had  shown,  that  there 
was  no  distinction  betneen  the  old  law 
ud  the  piesent.  What  were  the  grounds 
on  which  he  had  given  his  vole  for  the 
preteni  law?  He  believed,  that  the  ei- 
isteoce  of  the  commission  operated  as  a 
check  upon  local  abuses.  He  repeated 
the  opinion,  that  if  they  were  unwise 
enoogh  suddenly  to  abolish  thatcommis- 
■ioo,  ihey  would  have  no  guarantee  against 
a  recurrence  of  the  abuses  which  had  pre- 
vailed under  the  old  system.  In  proof 
that  his  apprehenaions  on  that  point  were 
not  groundless,  he  would  lefer  to  the  re- 
port of  that  very  union  of  Keighley.nhich 
bad  been  already  referred  to.  He  had 
listened  to  the  hon.  Member's  speech  with 
much  attention,  particularly  the  eloquent 
parU  of  it,  where  be  had  described  the 
poor  of  Keighley  as  wandering  among  tbe 
gwa  Iftnci  in  that  aeigbboarbood,  and 


reposing  on  the  aide  of  Ihe  hill ;  but  when 
he  turned  to  tbe  reality  of  the  report,  ha 
round  that  the  same  hill  was  ornamented 
by  a  certain  building  used  as  a  receptacle 
for  the  poor.  The  following  was  Ihe  d«- 
icription,  as  contained  in  the  report  relat- 
ing lo  the  Keighley  UuioD  : 

■'  This  building  is  a  mere  third-rate  tana- 
house  of  tbe  leveiiieeaih  century,  rentad  by  iba 
board  of  guardians  as  teaanis'«|.will  of  a 
Keighley  charily.  Being  plsoed  on  a  hill,  aqd 
distant  at  least  a  mile  from  the  town,  it  is  not 
very  easy  of  access,  or  (I  suspect)  very  often 
visited  by  the  guardians  as  a  board.  The  liln- 
ation,  I  low  ever,  is  (if  otbemise  incouvenieol) 
unexceptionable  for  airiness  and  salubrity.  I 
:red  the  house  bv  a  small  kitcbra,  tbe 
master's,  out  of  which  opened  a  still  smaller 
room,  used  as  his  bed-roon,  and  also  auo- 
thei  kiicben,  somewhat  larger  than  the  first, 
and  appropriated  far  cooking  purposes. 
Ii  is  also  the  dining-room  for  the  women. 
Opening  iranediaiely  out  of  ihis  oooking- 
kitchsn  was  a  low  room  of  (I  should  sayt  •4 
by  17  feet,  which  serves  both  as  a  dining-room 
for  tbe  men  and  boys,  and  as  a  ileepiug-Foom, 
and  contains  sii  very  dirty-looking  beds,  at 
present  occapied  by  fourteen  individuals; 
vii.,  by  au  elderly  man  aud  his  wife,  iu  one 
double  bed ;  by  another  elderly  man  in  a  sin- 
gle bed ;  and  by  rieven  men  and  boys  io  the 
other  four  beds.  Besides  the  beds,  there  wese 
dining- tables,  benches,  hslta-doien  clothes- 
boxes,  ke.,  lumbering  about  tbe  room ;  and, 
(when  I  was  there),  six  or  seven  men,  womei^ 
Bi;d  children  sitting  in  it ;  each  of  these  three 
rooms  (whose  collective  length  represents  tbe 
whole  length  of  the  house),  had  a  separate 
door  into  the  yard.  Passing  up  an  iudiffereut 
staircase,  I  was  introduced  into  a  small  bed- 
room, without  ceiliuf,  in  which  I  found  two 
elderly  women  silting  with  the  window  shut, 
although  the  day  was  intensely  hot.  In  Ibis 
bad-room  ware  four  double  beds,  placed  dese 
together,  and  witboui  any  kind  of  partition  or 
curtain  intervening;  two  young  and  able- 
bodied  married  couples  sleep  in  two  of  these 
beds ;  an  elderly  man  and  bis  wife  in  anolhar ; 
andilie  fourth  isoccupiad  by  oneof  ihewoneo 
who  was  sitting  there  by  her  grown-up  daugh- 
ter, and  by  that  daughter's  two  bastard  obil- 
dren,  four  in  all.  Through  this  bed-T00sa> 
there  being  no  other  way,  1  west  into  anoAer 
unceiled  bed-room,  of  similar  size  with  tbe 
men's  dining-room  down  stairs,  vis.,  24  by  IT 
feet;  in  it  are  nine  beds,  now  laoanled  by 
Iweoly-four  women  and  children,  and  in  one 
of  tbe  beds  lay  a  young  woman  with  her  baby, 
who  not  only  btui  bean  recently  cooDned  in 
that  room  (crowded  as  it  is,  and  openiog  as  it 
does  out  of  another  room,  io  which  sWpt  three 
men),  but,  being  still  ill,  had  lo  share  ur  bad 
with  aaotber  woman." 
That  was  the  system  whtcb.  wimib<^wckr 
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tAed  to  slioff  ffhy  the  people  or  England 
could  not  be  trusted.  The  argumenls  pot 
forih  againit  htm  bad  been  that  the  prin- 
cipls  of  the  law  was  defeciire — that  the 
nte-payere  ought  to  be  trusted — that  the 
■malleT  the  locality  the  greater  the  secu> 
litj  against  abuses — that  the  people  of 
England  ought  to  be  trusted — that  they 
would  not  tax  themselves,  and  a  great 
deal  of  limiUr  trash.  To  these  arguments 
he  hsd  directed  himself,  and  he  had  said 
he  thought  a  board  of  intelligent  men, 
acting  upon  humane  principles,  did  ope- 
rate as  a  guarantee  against  abuse,  a  gua- 
rantee which  could  not  be  obtained  if  the 
Bcparate  localities  were  entrusted  with  the 

Sower  in  their  own  hands.  Taking  the 
ocument  before  him,  let  him  contrast 
that  advantage  with  the  slate  of  things  in 
this  very  Keighley  Union  :— 

"The  chief  abomination,  howeTer,  was  a 
wretched  hovel  immediately  adjuiaing  the 
dong'heap.  This  hovel,  of  about  six  feet 
square  and  six  and  a  half  feet  high,  yet  with  a 
small  itove  in  it,  though  the  window  (if  window 
it  could  be  termed)  was  only  a  glazed  slit  in 
the  wall,  is  used  as  a  school-room;  and,  when 
I  was  there,  contained  the  schoolmaster,  (an 
old  pauper},  an  unlucky  boy,  ciying,  in  ihe 
corner,  and  a  girl  attempting  to  read,  the  door 
being,  at  the  same  time,  shut,  in  order  to  keep 
the  boy  in ;  he  and  the  other  children  being 
■adly  addicted,  as  the  mBiron  said,  to  run  out 
whenerei  ihey  could— a  circumstance  not  much 
lo  be  wondered  at.  The  two  3-oung  married 
couples  were  out,  the  master  and  matron  did 
not  know  where;  but,  as  of  discipline,  clasii- 
ficstlon,  or  industrial  employment,  the  enforce- 
ment is  absolutely  impossible  in  Keighley  poor- 
house,  and  as,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  an  old 
parish  poor-house,  of  the  lowest  grade,  and 
nothing  else,  the  egress  or  ingress  of  the  in- 
mates, upon  any  or  no  pretext,  is,  relatirely, 
an  affair  of  very  little  consequence.  The  ar- 
rangements at  the  Binglej  poor-house  differ 
but  little,  in  their  general  aspect,  from  those  at 
Keighley;  hut  the  Bingley  house  has  two  dis- 
advant^es  from  which  the  Keighley  house  is 
free — first,  it  is  in  the  midst  of  Ihe  town,  and 
of  circumscribed  area;  secondly,  it  is  part  and 
parcel  of  a  small  gaol,  there  being  no  entrance 
to  the  gaol  (which  is  merely  a  building  added 
lo  the  poor-house),  but  through  the  poor-house 
yard,  the  doors  to  both  being  wilhin  a  few  feet 
of  each  other.  The  bed  rooms  for  males  and 
females,  at  Bingley,  are  all  intermixed ; — one 
room,  (though  it  can  scarcely  he  called  a  room) 
is  on  the  landing  of  the  stairs,  and  just  con- 
tains two  beds,  occupied  by  four  women.  There 
are  also  five  other  rooms,  up  stairs,  opening 
into  the  same  passage,  and  containing  thirty- 
eight  individuals,  in  eighteen  beds;  and  when 
I  visited  the  house,  men  and  women  were  loi- 
ttiiaif  aboat  tbetereni  noBU,  tome  littiDg  on 


the  beds,  doing  nothing,  others  (women)  mak- 
ing the  beds  at  live  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — 
one  or  two  smoking,  Sec.  The  only  access  to 
one  of  the  women's  bed  rooms  (a  kind  of 
large  closet,  in  which  slept  eight  women  and 
children)  was  through  one  of  the  men's  bed 
rooms.  Down  stairs  there  were  two  small 
bed  rooms,  with  worn-onE  lime  floors;  each  of 
these  small  rooms  contain  two  beds,  appro- 
priated lo  four  people;  and  in  one  of  them 
was  an  old  woman,  evidently  dying.  And 
that  circumstance  reminds  me  that,  in  both 
poor-houses,  butfespecially  at  Keighley,  the 
masters  intimated  lo  me  that,  when  an  inmat« 
died,  they  were  often  compelled  to  let  the 
corpse    companion    Ihe    living   until    it  was 

Let  any  one  compare  this  stale  of  things 
with  that  existing  in  workhouses  regulated 
by  the  Poor-law  commissioners.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  sayi  that  the  workhouse  teat 
was  then  in  force,  which  accounted  for  the 
number  of  inmatea  in  the  home.  That 
was  an  error ;  for  the  workhouse  test  had 
not  then  been  applied.  He  would  ask  boo. 
Gentlemen,  if  these  things  existed— if  it 
were  true  that  the  corpse  shared  the  bed 
of  the  living  until  an  opportunity  for  burial 
presented  itself— whether  they  could  point 
out  an  instance  of  any  workhouse  under 
the  direction  of  the  Poor-law  commiuion- 
ers  in  which  such  abominations  were  to  be 
found  ?  What  was  there  to  show  him  that 
he  could  safely  trust  to  mere  local  super- 
intendence, when  such  things  existed  t 
Observe,  too,  how  long  such  a  slate  of 
things  might  have  existed  if  there  had  not 
been  an  inquiry  !  He  believed,  that, 
through  the  exertions  of  the  commission- 
ers, thousand!  of  abuses  had  been  detected 
and  brought  to  light  which  before  had 
been  covered  and  concealed.  Such  abuses 
could  not  exist  under  the  new  law.  In  the 
former  case  the  evil  was  silently  endured  ; 
it  was  never  brought  out — it  was  ai  it  were 
acquiesced  in.  But  under  the  present  law 
malpractices  were  brought  to  light,  ex- 
posed, placed  before  the  public,  discussed 
and  dealt  with  in  every  newspaper  hostile 
to  the  New  Poor-law ;  and  in  that  fact 
there  was  security  against  abuse.  The 
mission  had  prosecuted  a  most  vigilant 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and 
had  thus  given  a  new  security  for  the 
honest  operation  of  the  law,  and  had 
operated  as  a  material  and  important 
check  against  abuse.  He  thought  that  tha 
hon.  Member,  instead  of  bis  eloquent  de- 
scription of  the  hills  and  lanes  about 
Keighley,  instead  of  this  "  babbling  about 
pMO  Sddi,"  woQid  baf  e  tpoat  hii  timi  to 
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better  purpose  in  ioveitigalicg  this  poor* 
house,  and  in  making  the  earliest  represen- 
tations to  the  Poor-law  commissioDers  of 
its  condition,  and  in  inviting  the  attendance 
of  an  assistanUcommissioner  to  aid  the 
board  of  guardians  in  rectifying  the  evil. 
That  would  have  eflPected  more  for  promo- 
tion  of  the  interest  of  the  poor  than  enter- 
ing upon  a  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
law.  He  could  not  but  believe  from  the 
declaration  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  from 
the  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  his  man- 
ner, that  he  was  of  roost  humane  and  con- 
siderate  disposition  ;  and  surely  these  evils 
roust  have  escaped  his  notice,  although  he 
was  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians. 
He  could  not  think,  after  the  earnest  and 
eloquent  appeals  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  to 
Christian  charity, and  his  vivid  exhortations 
to  the  House  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 
poor,  but  that  the  hon.  Member  must  have 
been  all  his  life  under  the  impression  that 
the  poor  of  Keighley  had  been  in  (he  habit 
of  passing  their  happy  hours  walking  in  the 
green  lanes,  and  reposing  upon  the  sides  of 
the  hill,  and  that  he  could  not  have  been 
aware  of  these  abominations  in  the  work- 
house. The  same  evils  might  exist  in 
other  anions,  and  it  required  for  the  pre- 
sent the  vigilant  superintendence  of  the 
Poor-law  commissioners  to  bring  such 
things  under  the  notice  of  the  local  autho- 
rities and  of  the  public.  On  these  grounds 
he  gave  his  support  to  the  bill ;  not  as  he 
had  said  in  1 837,  in  consideration  of  the 
expense  that  was  saved,  although  he  must 
say,  that  to  take  from  the  means  of  the 
industrious  for  the  support  of  the  idle,  was 
an  act  of  the  grossest  oppression,  and  ne- 
cessarily tending  to  encourage  in  him  to 
whom  you  give  this  unprofitable  relief  a 
habit  of  idleness,  and  tending  to  destroy 
in  him  that  sense  of  self*  dependence  which 
must  ever  be  the  best  security  to  the 
working  classes  for  the  reward  of  their 
honest  industry.  For  these  reasons  he 
could  not  acquiesce  in  the  present  pro- 

K^sal.  He  believed  the  sense  of  the 
ouse  to  be  in  favour  of  the  measure  of 
her  Majesty's  Government,  and  to  that 
measure  he  must  steadily  adhere.  If  the 
sense  of  the  House  should  be  fully  declared 
by  a  division  to  be  in  favour  of  the  present 
measure,  he  trusted  the  minority  would 
take  the  usual  course  under  such  circum- 
fltancefl,  protesting  if  they  pleased  against 
the  decision,  but  still  acquiescing  it. 

Mr.  Ferrand    explained.      Since  the 
Poor-law  had  coroe  into  operation  he  had 


refused  to  take  the  slightest  step  to  carry 
it  out.  He  had  proved  the  reports  an. 
founded — that  Mr.  Mott's  report  was  un« 
founded ;  and  he  believed  that  the  guar« 
dians  and  the  rate-payers  of  Keighley 
would  be  able  to  clear  theroselves  from  the 
unjust  aspersions  that  had  been  cast  upon 
them. 

Viscount  Hawick  thought,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  ex* 
planation  given  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Knaresborough  (Mr.  Ferrand)  asto  his  con- 
duct as  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians 
of  Keighley.  The  hon.  Gentleman  stated, 
that  having  an  insuperable  objection  to  the 
law,  he  had  not  thought  it  right  to  exercise 
any  power  in  the  administration  of  it.  But 
it  was  certain,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
was  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  district  in 
which  such  frightful  abuses  were  proved 
to  exist.  That  being  the  case,  be 
wished  to  ask  the  hon.  Gentleman  whether 
he  had  in  any  way  been  checked  or  im- 
peded by  the  commissioners  in  an  attempt 
to  remedy  those  abuses,  or  to  prevent  the 
continuance  of  them  ?  Was  it  in  conse- 
quence of  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  commissioners  that  the  Keighley  work- 
house had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  so 
atrocious  and  disgraceful  a  state  ?  If  there 
had  been  no  interference  of  that  sort,  then 
he  must  say  that  he  thought  the  hon.  Gen<» 
tleman  would  have  better  manifested  hit 
regard  for  the  poor,  if,  instead  of  directing 
all  his  energy  to  a  resistance  of  the  law, 
he  had  applied  himself  to  the  remedy  of 
abuses  so  flagrant  and  disgusting.  The 
state  of  things  at  Keighley  aflPorded,  in  his 
mind,  a  strong  and  convincing  proof  of 
the  necessity  of  the  continuance  of  some 
controlling,  supervising  power  over  the 
acts  of  the  local  authorities.  He  agreed 
with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  (Sir  James 
Graham),  that  the  necessity  for  the  main- 
tenance of  some  such  controlling  power 
was  greater  than  at  any  other  time,  now 
that  the  distress  in  the  country  was  so 
extensive  and  general.  If,  as  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  stated,  there  were  at  this 
moment  1,200,000  in  the  receipt  of  paro- 
chial relief,  nothing  in  his  mind  could 
more  strongly  show  the  absolute  necessity 
of  retaining  some  controlling  power  to 
direct  the  mode  by  which  the  relief  should 
be  afforded :  because,  when  distress  pre- 
vailed to  this  frightful  degree^  thet^  ^^^^ 
be  no  rooie  inivsenXAft  ditiL^ivc^^^  "Ois^  \fiss(& 
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ftitil  error,  than  to  sappoie  thit*  It  could 
be-mitigated,  or  in  any  degree  diminished, 
by  a  more  lax  administration  of  the  low. 
He  agreed  with  those  who  thought  ihst 
the  distress  of  the  country  demanded  the 
most  serious  attention  of  Parliament ;  but 
itt  the  same  time  he  was  persuaded  that 
relief  from  that  distress  was  not  to  be 
found  in  a  lax  administration  of  the  law  ; . 
on  the  contrary,  he  believed  that  the  ex- 
istence of  such  extraordinary  distress  ren- 
dered it  imperatifely  necessary  that  the 
utmost  caution  and  discretion  should  be 
eiercised  in  the  mode  of  administering 
relief.  He  perfectly  concurred,  therefore, 
iu  all  that  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel),  as  to  the  propriety 
and  necessity  of  continuing  the  Poor-law 
commission.  It  was  not  his  intention 
upon  that  occasion  to  go  into  the  general 

Question  of  the  administration  of  the 
*oor-law  ;  but  he  could  not  help  saying, 
in  reference  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
bon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath,  that, 
whilst  he  was  ready  to  give  all  credit  to 
the  Government  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  bad  now  come  forward  upon  the  sub* 
ject— the  manner  in  which  they  had 
pledged  the  credit  of  the  Government  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  sound  and  wise 
principles  established  in  1834 — he  still 
oottld  not  think  that  the  answer  given  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  to 
the  hon*  and  learned  Member's  (Mr.  Roe- 
buck's) charge,  was  not  so  complete  as 
the  right  hon*  Baronet  seemed  to  flatter 
himself  it  was.  Undoubtedly  the  right 
bon.   Baronet  had   never  personally  ex- 

i pressed  any  opinion  hostile  to  the  new  law 
or  the  relief  of  the  poor.  There  was  no 
inconsistency  in  the  language  now  held  by 
theright  hon.  Baronet  as  compared  with  any 
that  he  had  formerly  used  upon  the  same 
subject.  But  looking  back  to  a  period  of  four 
or  five  years  before  the  present  Government 
came  into  office,  and  referring  to  what 
took  place  at  that  time,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  as 
the  leader  of  a  powerful  party,  did  not 
take  all  the  means  that  were  in  his  power 
to  discoarage  and  to  put  down  the  agita- 
tion set  on  foot  by  his  followers  upon  this 
subject  of  the  poor-laws.  He  was  aware 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  could  not  be 
held  answerable  for  the  speeches  and  con- 
duct of  the  whole  of  his  followers;  but, 
if  he  mistook  not,  at  a  recent  election 
fcr  Devonport,  a  gentlems^a  very  nearly 
#*nAeoted  with  the  right  hon.   Baronet 


went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  thought  the 
continuance  of  the  Poor-law  would  lead  to 
an  universal  rebellion.     He  was  aware  that 
this  was  only  an  isolated  instance,  but  he 
would  still  ask  whether  the  countenance 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  of  the  Gen- 
tlemen associated  with  him  in  the  Govern- 
ment  had  not  been  given,  as  a  party,  to 
candidates  who  came  forward,  at  the  late 
election,  as  avowed  enemies  of  the  Poor 
law,  and  rested  their  main  hope  of  success 
upon  the  declaration  of  their  hostility  to 
it  ?     With  the  views  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had   always  declared  himself  to 
entertain  upon  this  subject,  he  certainly 
could  not  help  thinking  that  he  should  have 
been  at  more  pains  to  discourage  the  agi- 
tation, in  the  prosecution  of  which  many 
of  his  followers  were  known  to  be  active 
agents.     He  might  apply  the  same  remark 
to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  .Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  whose 
inactivity  in  the  repression  of  agitation 
against  the  measure  was  the  more  remark* 
able,  as  he  had  originally  been  a  party  to 
the  introduction  of  it.     Whilst  office  was 
yet  only  in  prospect,  neither  the  present 
Premier,  nor  the  present  Home  Secretary 
had  exhibited  any  disposition  to  repress 
an  agitation  which  was  directed  against 
the  then  existing  Government      Again, 
could  any  one,  who  remembered  the  for* 
met  speeches  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  allow  that 
right  hon.  Baronet,  now,  to  take  credit 
for  having,  always,  been  a  discourager  of 
the  agitation  against  the  Poor-laws.     He 
would  not  say  more   upon  the  subject. 
Whatever  had  been  the  past  conduct  of 
the  Gentlemen  now  in  possession  of  office^ 
he  sincerely  rejoiced  in  the  course  they 
now  pro|io8ed  to  take,  and  promised  them 
that  they  should  have  all  the  support  in  hii 
power,  in  carrying  this  measure  intoeflect. 
Sir  E.  KnatchbuU  had  not  intended  to 
address  the  House  at  all,  nor  would  he 
have  done  so  had  he  not  been  compelled 
by  the  imputations  attempted  to  be  cast 
upon  him  in  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord 
who  had  just  sat  down.     The  hon.  Mem* 
her  for  Bath  had  also  fallen  into  error,  for 
he  had  always  supported  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  measure  by  his  vote.  He  had, 
however,  acted  as  an  independent  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  and  had  freely  canvassed 
and  oppossed  some  of  its  details,  and  on 
some  of  them  he  had  had  the  misfortune 
to  differ  from  his  Friends  around  him, espe- 
cially upon  the  question  of  oqt*door  relief. 
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Mr.  Bor&y  would»  is  ha  bad  always 
done,  TOte  in  favour  of  the  principle  of 
the  billi  notwithstanding  any  insinuations 
which  might  be  thrown  out  against  him. 
Those  on  his  side  of  the  House  had  been 
accused  of  agitating  on  the  question  of  the 
Poor*laws»  but  he  would  say  that  there 
was  quite  as  much  agitation  on  the  part 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  The  hon.  anrl 
gallant  Officer  opposite  (Captain  Peohell) 
had  accused  him  of  being  silent  upon 
the  question  now,  but  lie  had  only  waited 
in  order  that  the  present  Government 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  communi- 
cating with  the  Poor-law  commissioners, 
and  to  see  what  might  be  the  nature  of 
their  proposition  consequent  upon  it. 

Captain  Polhill  merely  wished  to  state 
the  reasons  for  the  vote  he  was  about  to 
give,  so  that  he  might  not  hereafter  be 
accused  of  inconsistency.  He  had  hitherto 
generally  voted  against  the  measure,  but  on 
the  present  occasion  he  could  not  give  his 
support  to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury,  and  on  this  ground  : — The 
principle  of  the  bill  had  already  been  af- 
firmed on  two  occasions,  and  he  considered 
that  it  was  unfair  to  the  Government  that 
they  should  now  interpose  any  further  delay. 
There  would  be  plenty  of  opportunities  of 
discussing  details  in  committee;  notices 
of  many  amendments  had  been  given  to 
be  moved  in  comtniitee,  and,  although,  he 
now  supported  the  bill|  to  several  of  those 
aoaendments  he  would  give  his  support. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  when  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Rochdale  (Mr.  8. 
Crawford)  moved  that  the  bill  be  deferred 
for  six  months,  he  was  taunted  as  having 
done  something  exceedingly  incorrect,  he 
being  an  Irishman  i  he  was  liable  to  the 
same  taunt,  even  in  a  stronger  degree, 
being  not  only  an  Irishman  but  an  Irish 
representative ;  and  the  argument  he  in- 
tended to  use  in  favour  of  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  was,  that 
the  delay  would  be  for  the  benefit  of 
Ireland.  He  was  in  favour  of  that  motion, 
because  the  Poor-law  in  Ireland  was  but 
an  experiment.  It  was  not  rendered  ne- 
cessary in  consequence  of  any  abuses,  it 
was  wholly  and  entirely  a  new  experiment. 
He  opposed  it,  although  he  stood  almost 
alone,  but  when  it  became  law,  he  ceased 
all  opposition,  and  tried  to  make  it  work 
as  well  as  possible.  He  then  said  that  a 
system  of  poor-laws  was  not  suitable  to 
Ireland,  and  he  was  sorry  to  sav  that  his 
prf phfcy  bad  nearly  been  verifiea  already ; 


but  when  the  rate  came  to  fall  generally 
upon  the  tenant,  when  the  tax  fell  upon 
the  farmers,  it  would  be  met  with  a  spirit 
of  resistance  that  would  be  fearful,  he 
apprehended  an  insurreetionary  movement 
more  violent  than  any  that  had  ever  before 
occurred.  As  the  interests  of  England 
were  bound  up  with  those  of  Ireland  on 
the  question,  he  wished  to  see  the  ex  peri* 
ment  in  Ireland  fully  tried  before  they 
proceeded  to  legislate  for  any  lengthened 
period  for  England.  The  conduct  of  the 
commissioners  in  Ireland  had  not  given 
satisfaction — tliey  were  charged  with  not 
acting  in  the  spirit  of  neutrality  and  fair* 
ness,  which  was  a  character  they  ought,  if 
possible,  studiously  to  avoid  gaining.  He 
thought,  as  the  Irish  law  must  come  under 
discussion  next  year,  that  there  would  be 
a  great  advantage  in  taking  the  discussion 
on  both  together;  therefore  he  would 
give  his  vote  for  the  motion  of  his  hon. 
Friend. 

Captain  Peehell  would  only  trespass  on 
the  patience  of  the  House  for  a  few  mo- 
ments with  refbrenoe  to  the  statements  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Paymaster  of 
the  Forces,  and  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Sussex.  Those  hon.  Members  had  stated 
that  they  had  supported  the  principle  of 
this  bill.  He  found  that  on  the  22nd  of 
March,  1841,  when  the  queation  was  die* 
cussed  as  to  whether  the  eommission 
should  be  extended  to  1846,  or  should 
terminate  in  1843,  the  right  hon  Baronet 
the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  the  Attor- 
ney-general, the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Sussex,  and  one  of  the  present  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  all  voted  for  the  limitation  of 
commission  to  the  shorter  term  of  three 
years.  He  would  still  continue  to  pursue 
that  course  which  he  had  hitherto  taken 
with  regard  to  this  bill — a  Gours^  whicbt 
he  believed,  was  in  consonance  with  the 
views  of  his  constituents. 

Lord  Eliot  thought  himself  bound  to 
protest  against  what  he  considered  the 
very  unfair  attack  which  had  been  made 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  on 
the  Irish  Poor-law  commissioners.  He 
could  bear  his  testimony  to  the  asaal  and 
integrity  with  which  those  commissioners 
had  acted.  Although  the  establishment 
of  a  Poor-law  commission  in  that  country 
was  but  an  experiment,  so  far  as  it  had 
been  tried  it  had  been  eminently  success- 
ful. It  had  been  predicted  that,  when  the 
workhouses  in  Ireland  were  o^ued^  V^v^ 
would  be  ctowdedi  V>^  ^\^^-\)^\%4  \% 
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boareri*  It  was  now  found,  however,  that 
there  were  very  few  able-bodied  labourers 
ID  the  workhouses,  the  great  proportion  of 
inmates  being  persons  for  whom  such  in- 
stitutions were  designed — the  aged  and 
infirm,  women,  and  children.  100  work- 
houses had  already  been  completed,  and 
he  believed  the  full  number  contemplated, 
]  30,  would  be  completed  during  the  year. 
He  could  assure  the  House  that  the  expe- 
riment had,  so  far,  been  successful  beyond 
the  expectations  of  the  promoters  of  the 
measure.  He  was  glad  that  the  right  hon. 
Oentleroao  opposite  had  not  exercised  his 
influence  to  excite  opposition  to  the  Poor- 
law  in  Ireland;  and  he  hoped  the  right 
hoD.  Gentleman  would  still  exert  that 
influence  in  restraining  opposition  and 
affording  a  fair  trial  to  the  measure. 

Viscount  iSaiufon  was  desirous  of  explain- 
ing the  grounds  on  which  he  intended  to 
give  his  vote,  lest  his  conductmight  be  open 
to  some  misconception.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  it  was  desirable  to  confine  the  powers 
of  the  Poor-law  commissioners  within  the 
narrowest  possible  limits.  He  thought  that 
during  the  last  two  months  the  commis- 
sioners had  evinced  a  disposition  to  recon- 
sider and  relax  some  of  their  most  severe 
and  extreme  regulations  —  regulations 
which  were  wholly  inapplicable  to  many 
districts  of  the  country.  He  would  like 
to  see  the  commissioners  continued  in 
office  for  a  short  pei:iod  longer,  in  order 
that  an  opportunity  might  be  afforded  of 
ascertaining  whether  they  still  continued 
to  effect  modifications  in  their  former 
plans ;  and  when  he  had  seen  the  line  of 
conduct  they  pursued,  he  would  be  ready 
to  give  an  opinion  as  to  whether  they 
should  be  intrusted  with  the  power  for 
the  term  of  five  years.  On  this  ground 
he  thought  that  the  commission  might  be 
continued  for  a  year  longer,  in  order  that 
the  House  might  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
policy  of  adopting  it  as  a  permanent  mea- 
sure. He  would,  therefore,  support  the 
amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Fins- 
bury. 

Mr.  Cobden  said,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury  alluded  to  the  distress  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  country,  and  observed  that  it 
demanded  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
He  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  composed  the  majority  in  that 
House,  to  this  fact — that,  though  the 
Session  had  continued  for  a  period  of 
nearly  Bix  moDtbs,  tbey  had  not' thought 


proper  to  devote  one  evening  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  distress  under  which  the 
country  was  suffering,  with  a  view  to  adopt 
remedial  measures.  [Cries  of  **  Divide** 
and  **  Question."]  He  would  ask  those 
hon.  Members  who  appeared  to  be  in  such 
a  reckless  mood,  whether  this  course  was 
safe  or  honest?  It  appeared  from  the 
notices  on  the  paper,  that  this  Poor«law 
Bill  would  be  met  by  a  pertinacious  oppo« 
sition,  which  threatened  to  keep  the  mea- 
sure in  committee  for  some  weeks ;  and 
what  chance  was  there,  he  would  ask, 
that  during  the  short  remaining  portion  of 
the  Session  they  would  be  able  to  devote 
to  the  consideration  of  the  distresses  of 
the  country  that  space  of  time  which  so 
important  a  subject  demanded  ?  He  ap- 
pealed more  particularly  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  her  Majesty's  Oo« 
vernment.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
took  office  with  an  understanding — nay, 
on  a  distinct  promise — that  he  would  pro- 
pose a  remedy  for  the  distresses  of  the 
country.  He  would  say,  too,  that  as  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  was  aware  of  the  sof- 
ferings  under  which  the  country  laboured 
when  he  accepted  the  responsible  office 
of  Prime  Minister,  and  as  he  had  turned 
out  other  Ministers  who  did  propose  mea- 
sures for  alleviating  the  prevalent  distress, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
to  attempt  to  prescribe  some* remedy  for 
those  sufferings.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  most  distinctly  said,  that  he  would 
prescribe  for  the  distress  of  the  country 
when  he  had  got  his  fee.  Had  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  fulfilled  this  promise? 
[*'  Yes"]  He  wished  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
said  *'  Yes"  would  point  out  any  particular 
measure  proposed  by  Government  which 
would  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  country. 
[An  hon.  Member :  "  The  tariff."]  He 
wished  the  hon.  Member  would  point  out 
a  single  article  of  the  750  comprised  in  the 
tariff,  the  proposed  reduction  of  duty  on 
which  would  afford  any  considerable  ad- 
vantage to  the  labouring  classes.  He 
need  scarcely  remind  them  that  when  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  took  office  he  met  the 
House  with  a  Speech  from  the  Throne,  in 
which  special  allusion  was  made  to  the 
unfortunate  distress  which  prevailed  in 
the  country ;  and  what  had  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  since  done  to  relieve  the  distress  ? 
What  had  been  his  subsequent  proceed- 
ings ?  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  brought 
forward  his  measures,  but  had  he  told 
them  that  the  tariff*  would  relieve  the  dis- 
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tress  of  the  country  ?  Again  he  asked, 
what  had  the  right  hon.  Baronet  done  ? 
We  had  had,  to  be  sure,  the  announce- 
ment of  a  begging  letter  from  the  Queen. 
He  could  assure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  it  was  not  by  party  victories  in  that 
House  that  he  could  settle  the  affairs  of 
this  country.  He  received  accounts  daily 
of  the  distress  that  existed — a  distress 
that  was  increasing  every  month.  They 
might  be  told  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  not  had  time  to  consider  his  measures, 
or  that  the  measures  he  had  introduced 
had  not  yet  had  time  to  take  effect ;  but 
the  Grovernment  were  well  aware  that 
since  they  took  office  there  had  been 
plenty  of  time  to  increase  the  distress  of 
the  country  to  an  immense  extent.  In 
such  a  state  of  things  he  maintained  that 
they  were  not  in  a  position  to  enter  upon 
the  discussion  of  a  question  that  might 
occupy  three  or  four  weeks ;  but  that  they 
ought  at  once  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
state  of  the  country  and  provide  a  remedy. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  were,  he  be- 
lieved, incredulous  as  to  the  real  state  of 
the  country.  But  he  would  communicate 
to  them  the  contents  of  some  letters  which 
he  had  that  morning  received  from  Stock- 
port. He  had  written  to  the  person  there 
whom  he  considered  to  be  the  most  com- 

Eetent  to  give  him  information,  and  he 
eld  in  his  hand  that  party's  answer,  dated 
yesterday.  He  had  written  to  him  to 
furnish  him  with  the  amount  of  poor-rates 
paid  by  some  of  the  principal  concerns  in 
Stockport.  He  was  in  a  situation  to  state 
to  the  House  the  amount  paid  by  three 
rate-payers  of  Stockport,  and  when  he 
stated  those  amounts  he  should  have  af- 
forded the  best  answer  to  those  who  in- 
sinuated that  the  manufacturers  did  not 
pay  their  fair  share  towards  the  relief  of 
the  poor  in  their  own  localities.  The  first 
person  on  the  list  had  paid  343/.  18$.  4d. 
in  nine  months  towards  the  relief  of  the 
poor;  the  next  concern  on  the  list  had 
paid  4762.  2s,  6d,  in  the  same  period ; 
and  the  third  had  paid  during  the  same 
time  288/.  [An  hon.  Member:  What 
is  their  rental?]  That  I  admit  is  an  im- 
portant question;  but  probably  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  would  be  unable  to  show 
that  any  landowner  in  the  country  paid 
at  the  same  rate  in  proportion  to  his 
rental  as  this  millowner  did.  Not  even 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  The  sec- 
ond concern  he  had  referred  to,  which 
bad  paid  476/.  in  rates  during  nine 
VOL.LXIV.    {Sii} 


months  from  the  16th  of  June  to  the  25th 
of  February  last,  was  rated  at  1,904/.  He 
would  proceed  to  read  some  further  ex- 
tracts from  his  correspondent's  letter.  He 
went  on  to  say : — 

''  But  the  accounts  I  have  given  you  up  to 
the  25th  of  February  are  not  so  bad  as  what 
has  occurred  since.  The  returns  of  the  last 
quarter  are  double,  and,  if  things  do  not  tum^ 
we  shall  be  eaten  up  by  paupers.  If  this  dis- 
tress continues,  the  whole  country  must  be  in 
a  state  of  insurrection,  and  all  your  standing 
army  will  not  be  enough  to  maintain  peace. 
You  may  for  a  while  shoot  the  people  ;  but  we 
are  going  on  worse  and  worse.  Another  mill 
is  likely  to  stop  in  a  few  days,  and  then  200 
more  hands  will  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. We  are  quite  alarmed  at  these  signs  of 
the  times." 

[<'Name."]  He  had  another  letter, 
and  as  hon.  Gentlemen  were  calling 
for  the  name,  he  would  tell  them  upon 
whose  authority  he  was  about  to  make  the 
next  statement.  The  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Hamer  Stansfield,  was,  no  doubt, 
well  known  to  many  hon.  Members.  Out 
of  the  population  of  Leeds,  it  appeared 
that  no  less  than  4,300  families  were  re- 
ceiving relief,  which,  on  an  average  of  four 
and  a-half  to  each  family,  would  give 
19,300  persons  receiving  relief;  added  to 
which  there  might  be  calculated  to  be  at 
least  10,000  more  who  were  in  want  of 
relief,  but  did  not  apply,  because,  having 
no  settlement,  they  would  be  removed. 
There  were,  at  present,  431  heads  of  fami- 
lies, or  about  2,000  persons,  under  orders 
of  removal,  and  in  every  branch  of  the  fac« 
tories  men  were  being  discharged  weekly. 
From  all  parts  he  daily  received  similar 
accounts — from  Manchester,  from  Leices- 
ter, from  Bolton,  and  other  places.  And 
this  distress  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  manufacturing  districts — it  prevailed 
also  as  acutely  in  the  agricultural  districts. 
He  would  read  the  House  the  contents  of 
a  letter  he  had  received  from  Beaminster, 
in  Dorsetshire,  which  he  had  received 
about  ten  days  ago.  From  that  letter  it 
appeared  that  there  had  been  no  less  than 
twenty-five  fires  in  that  district,  the  majo- 
rity of  which  were  believed  to  have  been 
incendiary  fires,  within  the  last  three 
months.  Being  incredulous  on  the  point, 
he  wrote  again  to  the  party,  and  he  re- 
ceived for  answer  that  he  might,  without 
the  fear  of  contradiction,  state  that  as  the 
number  of  fires  that  had  occurred,  that 
also  there  had  been  a  iv\\mVi^\  ivtw^t^^xsA^ 
that  at  \easl  lvioA\v\t4%  o\  ^^%^^x«^  ^«^^ 
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the  work  of  incendiaries.  Hit  corres- 
pondent went  on  to  say  that  he  enclosed 
a  handbill  that  had  just  been  issued — that 
two  mills  had  just  been  6red,  and  that 
many  of  these  fires  had  taken  place  in 
villages  where  the  violent  language  of  the 
Chartists  had  never  been  heard.  His  cor- 
respondent went  on  to  say,  that  he  only 
stated  the  effects,  not  the  cause — the  peo- 
ple were  miserably  poor,  and  every  month 
they  were  growing  more  so.  He  had  the 
handbill  by  which  100/.  reward  was  offered, 
and  as  the  particulars  had  been  sent  to 
the  Home  Office  the  Government  were,  no 
doubt,  better  acquainted  with  the  facts 
than  their  supporters  were.  Now,  he 
would  venture  to  appeal  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
for  he  believed,  with  all  the  indifference  of 
those  who  sat  around  him,  that  he  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  would  ask  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  whether  he  was  prepared  to  dis- 
miss Parliament  as  he  did  last  autumn, 
and  allow  the  country  to  continue  with 
such  a  proitpect  before  it.  He  must  say 
that  he  thought  it  would  involve  a  peril 
which  no  Minister  would  risk.  Whatever 
might  be  the  feelings  of  the  country 
now,  when  Parliament  was  prorogrued,  the 
feeling  would  become  tenfold.  Whatever 
lingering  hope  there  might  now  be,  would 
sink  them  into  despair  the  moment  that 
House  ceased  to  sit.  He  therefore  called 
upon  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  say  whether 
he  intended  to  prorogue  Parliament  with- 
out entering  upon  the  question  of  the 
distresses  of  the  country,  and  without  a 
8peci6c  assurance  that  they  should  be  in- 
quired into  and  some  remedy  applied.  He 
sincerely  hoped  the  right  hoo.  Baronet 
would  favour  them  with  his  views  upon 
this  subject. 

Mr.  S.  Crawford  roie  principally  to  no- 
tice the  remarks  made  by  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  who  said  the 
working  of  the  Poor-law  in  Ireland  had 
been  eminently  successful.  How  could  it 
be  when  the  country  was  in  such  a  state  as  it 
was  in  at  this  moment  ?  The  circumstances 
of  the  poor  now  were  such  that  they  could 
not  be  relieved  in  the  poorhouses.  They 
were  in  a  state  of  starvation  and  no  relief 
was  administered  to  them.  Application 
had  been  made  to  the  commissioners,  and 
their  answer  was  that  there  were  no  means 
of  relief,  becau:^  the  poorhouses  were  not 
yet  in  operation.  The  noble  Lord  said 
ihat  the  a^ed  only  were  in  the  workhouses 


— that  was  because  there  was  no  room  for 
the  able-bodied  men.  They  bad  aucb  m 
horror  of  the  workhouse  that  they  would 
rather  starve  tbao  receive  such  relief. 
Upwards  of  1,000,000/.  sterling  had  betu 
spent  upon  the  poorhouses,  arid  upwards 
of  50,000/.  on  the  commission,  and  yet 
the  people  of  Ireland  got  no  effectual  re- 
lief. The  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite,  on 
a  former  evening,  had  impugned  bis  rif^t 
to  take  part  in  this  question,  becauae  he 
was  an  Irish  gentleman;  but  he  appre- 
hended that  his  experience  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency  of  the  law  in  Ireland  aufficieotly 
entitled  him  to  enter  upon  the  question. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  also  stated 
another  reason  why  he  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  an  authority  on  this  tubjecC-^ 
that  he  represented  a  district  where  Um 
New  Poor-law  had  not  been  carried  into 
effect.  He  admitted  the  fact,  bat  the 
New  Poor-law  was  on  the  point  of  being 
brought  into  operation  there;  it  was 
hanging  over  the  district  like  a  tword  snt- 
pended  by  a  thread.  He  could  not  avoid 
expressing  his  regret  at  the  speech  of  ihe 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath  (Mr. 
Roebuck).  It  was  with  the  deepest  eoocera 
that  he  had  listened  to  a  Member  who  on 
other  occasions  advocated  the  rights  of  the 
people  speaking  on  this  in  advocacy  of  a 
law  which  violated  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and  placed  the  power  over  the  community 
in  the  hands  of  individuals. 

General  Johnson  supported  the  motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury,  and  ob- 
jected to  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  con- 
tained no  provision  against  an  undne  in- 
crease of  unions  or  fur  reducing  the  aiaeof 
them. 

Mr.  Fielden  moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Sir  C.  Napier  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Ferrand  hoped  the  motion  would 
not  be  pressed,  and  he  implored  the  hon. 
Member  not  to  press  the  motion. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  objected  to  the  ad- 
journment. 

Mr.  Fitzroy  said,  that  he  intended  to 
vote  for  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury.  Being  desirous  of  bettering 
the  bill  he  would  offer  a  fair  opposition 
to  it  in  its  present  shape,  but  when  the 
opposition  assumed  so  factious  a  character 
atf  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member  ft>r 
Oldham  gave  to  it,  a  proceeding  to  which 
he  would  he  no  party,  he  should  feel  him- 
self obliged,  in  the  event  of  its  being  per- 
severed in,  to  stay  away  from  the  <kbatea 
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tbtough  faar  of  in  being  mppoisd  thil  he 
would  lend  himKU  to  a  procoeding  to  de- 
rogatory to  the  chancier  o(  the  Houk. 

Mr.  fPakley  said,  that  hoii.  Genllemen 
were  at  perfect  liberty  to  vote  what  way 
they  pleated ,  aad  to  itay  away  if  they 
liked ;  bat  it  wai  rather  loo  much  to 
accuae  his  Hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Oldham  of  being  actuated  by  factious  mo- 
tme  became  he  merely  moved  the  ad- 
joamment  of  the  debate.  Hi*  hon.  Friend 
was  annioui  to  addreia  the  Houw  oti 
Monday  night,  when  it  perhaps  would  be 
lea*  impoitant  than  at  present;  and  he 
confeased  he  taw  nothing  factious  or  even 
unreaioDable  in  his  conduct,  more  par- 
tiealarly  when  he  called  to  mind  the  pro- 
tracted debates  which  took  place  upon  the 
Irish  registration  question,  and  various 
other  party  questions  in  the  course  of  last 
year.  He  cared  not  what  might  be  aaid 
about  faction  i  he  had  a  duty  to  discharge 
to  hit  constituents  which  he  would  ea- 
dMltonr  10  discharge.  He  defied  any  man 
to  point  out  a  single  occasion  where  hit 
vole  could  be  said  to  have  been  influenced 
by  factious  motives.  To  the  Poor-law  he 
vu  opposed:  to  iu  principles  he  enter- 
tained the  most  unconquerable  objection  ; 
and  after  the  speeches  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworih  and 
the  hon.  and  learntd  Geollemsn  the 
Member  for  Bath,  he  saw  no  reason  or 
justice  whatever  in  reproaching  those  who 
wereantious  to  see  those  speeches  replied 
to  with  a  faetious  iatentioa.  Let  them 
have  a  full  and  fair  discussion  of  theques- 
tfoQ  by  adjouroing  the  debate.  If  the 
people  were  still  to  groan  under  iha  hard- 
thipi  and  severity  of  the  Poor-law,  the 
opponents  of  the  present  measure  mast 
submit ;  but  he  prayed  the  House  not  to 
show  itself  impatient  until  they  bad  at 
least  stated  the  reason*  which  induced 
tbcm  lo  vote  against  the  meaiura. 

Mr.  Fitlden  tak),  that  he  was  aaxious 
lo  address  the  House  in  anawar  to  the 
■peech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Hainber  for  Tamwwth,  and  the  hon.  and 
leeraod  Oentlcman  the  Member  for  Bath, 
but  tDcti  was  the  noise  in  the  House,  when 
h*  Moved  Uia  adjournmant.  that  his  voice 
eoaM  oot  have  been  heard  by  the  Speaker. 
Under  these  circumstances  was  it  un- 
Maaonable  or  factious  on  his  part  to  ask 
for  an  adjournment,  after  a  debate  of  six 
hours?  if  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
fmrofd  Member  for  Bath  went  iinan- 
•wcied,  it  might, OD  some  future  occasion. 


be  quoted  and  referred  to  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  as  "a  speech  of  con. 
siderable  ability."  In  his  opinion  it 
was  a  speech  that  might  he  easily  torn 
to  pieces,  end  he  would  prove  himself 
capable  of  doing  so  if  an  opportunity  were 
offered  him;  but  he  would  not  proceed 
to  the  task  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  had  shown 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  operation 
of  the  New  Poor-law ;  for  ha  bad  asked 
questions  relating  to  tlie  alterations  in  the 
mode  of  aAbrding  relief,  that  no  man 
would  have  asked  who  was  not  us  ignorant 
as  an  ass.  In  fact,  the  most  manifest 
ignorance  prevailed  upon  the  subject,  and, 
feeling  that  time  ought  to  be  taken  to 
discuss  and  investigate  it  thoroughly,  he 
would  persevere  in  moving  the  adjoorn- 
ment  of  the  debate. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question 
that  the  debate  be  adjourned: — For  the 
ailjournment  29;  Against  it  397  :  Majo< 
rity  268. 

Litt  of  the  Ayeh. 


Bernal,  Capt. 

Murphy,  F.  S. 

UrothettOD,  J. 

Napfer.SirC. 

Callaehsn,  D. 

O'Conrell,  D. 

Cobden,  R. 

U'Conuell,  U.  J 

Collins,  W. 

O'Conaell,  J. 

Crawford,  W.  S. 

Pechell,  Cspt. 

Plumridge,eapt 

Disbwood,  G-  H. 

Duke,  Sir  J. 

Scholefiel<],J. 

Duncan,  G. 

Turner,  E. 

Wakley,  T. 

Dundas,  A. 

Waliaea,  R. 

Hall,  Sir  B. 

Williams,  W. 

Hill,  Lord  M. 

Yoike,  11.  R. 

Hollond,  R. 

TELLEBS. 

Jervis.J. 

Fielden,  J. 

jawson,  A. 

Johnaon,  Gen. 

On  the  question  being  again  put 
Sir  C.  Napier  moved  that  the  Hoose  d 
lur  adjourn,  not  from  any  factious  oppo 
ion,  but  because  of  the  manner  in  which 
e  hon.  Gentleman  was  interrupted  who 
rose   to    address    the    Mouse   at  half  pas 
eleven.     The  question   was  one  which  re. 
ired  a  fair  discussion, 
^ir  R.  Peel  said,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham 
had  given  public  notice  of  his  intention  to 
ail  himself  of  all  the  forms  of  the  House 
delay  the  progress  of  this  measure  until 
e   expiration  of  the  annual  law,  which 
would  take  place  on  July  31.    This  would, 
perhaps,    explain    the    impatience    which 
hud   been   exhibiied  by  the  Hci>^«k  '*iV4k<v 
the  hon.  Ge'irt\ewv»n  ^oas.    ■%?  V.*&  'g.'WQ 
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notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  the  tariff 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House  on 
Monday  next,  when  it  would  pass  through 
its  final  stage ;  but  if  such  opposition  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  public  business,  upon 
those  who  offered  it  roust  fall  the  respon- 
sibility of  delaying  the  tariff.  He  should 
therefore  propose,  as  there  was  no  other 
alternative,  to  proceed  to  the  adjourned 
debate  on  the  Poor-law  Bill  on  Monday, 
and  postpone  the  consideration  of  the 
tariff  to  a  future  occasion,  though  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  author  of  the  present 
motion  would  regret  the  delay  occasioned 
to  that  important  measure.  He  did  not 
doubt  the  moti?e  by  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman professed  himself  to  be  influenced, 
but  he  hoped  the  House  would  remember 
the  declaration  made  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Oldham,  and  would  do  all  in  its  power 
to  prevent  a  practice  from  becoming  a 
precedent  which  would  prove  so  fatal  to 
the  character  of  the  House  and  so  destruc- 
tive to  the  interests  of  the  country,  if  one 
or  two  obstinate  Members  should,  by 
means  of  the  forms  of  the  House,  be  able 
to  obstruct  the  public  business. 

Mr.  T.  Duncombe  hoped  the  House 
would  have  come  to  a  decision  on  the 
question  at  an  early  part  of  the  evening, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oldham  when  he  rose  to 
speak  to  the  question  was  met  by  a  tre- 
mendous yell  from  the  other  side.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  on  a  former  occasion 
put  a  more  favourable  construction  on  the 
declaration  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Old- 
ham by  attributing  it  to  momentary  ex- 
citement, but  he  now  appeared  to  think 
that  it  justified  the  impatience  which  was 
exhibited  when  the  hon.  Member  for  Old- 
ham rose.  Now,  because  opposition  was 
offered  to  the  Poor-law  the  tariff  was  to  be 
postponed  sine  die.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said,  that  those  on  his  side  of  the 
House  must  bear  the  responsibility  of 
delay,  but  he  believed  the  country  would 
say  that  the  responsibility  must  lie  upon 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  who  had  a  large 
majority  with  which  he  could  act  as  he 
pleased. 

Motion  for  the  House  to  adjourn,  with- 
drawn. 

Debate  adjourned  to  Monday. 

Mines  and  Collieries  Bill.]    Lord 
Ashley  moved  the  further  consideration  of 
the  report  on  the   Mines  and  Collieries 
Bill. 


Mr.  AvntvooTih  objected  to  proceeding 
with  the  bill  at  that  late  hour.  If  it  were 
proceeded  with  he  should  move  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate.  He  would  lop- 
port  the  clauses  relating  to  the  non- 
employment  of  women  in  the  collieries, 
but  should  oppose  those  clauses  relating 
to  the  employment  of  boys. 

Mr.  U,  Lambton  thought  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  exaggerated  the  effect  which  this 
bill  would  have  on  the  state  of  the  workers 
in  and  proprietors  of  coal  mines.  The  coal- 
owners  of  the  north  were  prepared  to 
adopt  the  bill. 

Mr.  Ainstoorth  had  consulted  many  of 
the  coal-owners  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, and  it  was  the  general  opinion  that 
the  bill  would  inflict  great  misery  by  caus- 
ing the  discharge  of  great  numbers  of 
persons. 

Mr.  R,  Scott  said,  with  regard  to  the 
north  of  England  mines,  they  were  dif- 
ferent from  the  mines  in  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire ;  the  bill  could  not  affect  them. 
He  might  also  observe,  that  the  bill  would 
be  an  advantage  to  the  owners  of  the 
northern  mines,  as  it  would  throw  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  the  working  or  the 
other  mines. 

Report  received. 

Bill  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

House  adjourned. 
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MiMUTSs.]     Bills.     PiiMfe.~l*«    Drainage   (Inland); 
Railwayt ;  Limitation  of  Actiaat  and  Suits  (Iralaiid). 
S*'  Dean  Forest  I*oor. 

CommiZ/AL— Slave  Trade  Abolition  (Argentine  CaoMm* 
ation);  Slave  Trade  Suitprcaion  (Hayti);  Slave  Tmde 
Treaties. 

Hfportol.-- Testimony  Perpetuating. 
3*'  and  paned :— Public  Houses. 
Private. — ^S*-   Bromyard  Roads. 
Reported* — Sudbury  Improvement. 
3*     and  passed:— Lord  Sherborne's  Estates   OibHaA 
Estate ;  Earl  of  Devont  Estate;  North  American  Colo- 
nial Association  (Ireland) ;  Tadcaster  and  OUey  Roads; 
Thames  Haven  Dock  and  Hallway. 

PtTiTioNB  Prksbmtbd.  By  the  Duke  of  RidmMiad,  flrom 
the  Newbury  Union,  to  Exempt  Union  Workhouses  flrasn 
Rates.— By  the  Earl  of  Wicklow.  ftom  Fennagfa,  and 
the  Earl  of  Bandon.  ftom  Cork,  Mallow,  Ckmmeer,  and 
other  places,  for  Encouragement  of  Sdioc^  in  oonnenon 
with  the  Church  Education  Society  (Ireland)^— By  Laid 
Wynford,  from  Managers  of  Arkk>w  Fev»  Hoapttal, 
against  any  Alteration  in  the  System  of  Medical  Charittes 
(Ireland).  —  From  HolUitg.  Clough,  Fairfield  Head* 
Longnor  and  Hemthilee,  Quamford,  Waxslow,  Lower 
Elkstone.  Upper  Elkstone.  and  Sheen,  for  AlteratSoM  In 
the  Poor-law. — From  Medical  Attendants  of  the  DobliB 
Dispensary,  against  parts  of  the  Medical  ChailtieB  (be- 
laud) Bill.— By  Lord  Denman,  ftom  the  Yorkshirw  W«t 
Riding.  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire  Association  at  BufilM 
Chorcfacs,  ftom  Inhabitanu  of  Warrington,  BMsii^boiin, 
Melboum,  and  Great  Evendooe,  fbr  the  wbitttiitkm  of 
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Dnhntku    file    Ouhi.— Bt   Laid   Bnuihao,   &an 

Sduulmaitfn  (Scodaud),  ud  boo  SebocQoiutBi  mod 
MiDiitai  ot  Pcdilshin.  fOi  Bett«  RaDimBilka ;  ind 
from  '"'■•"'■■"■  otSL  SiTioui'i,  to  be  hcaid  byCoumd 
•pint  Ola  Soiuhmifc  ImpnnBDBil  BilL 

AppiKHATiotr  Bill.]  Lord  Zknman 
■poke  as  follows  i*  My  Lords,  1  have  the 
honour  to  call  your  atteoiioo  to  a  measure, 
which  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  necessary, 
for  the  removal  of  ft  defect  of  no  small 
magDitnde  in  the  admiaistration  of  justice. 
On  several  occasioaa,  when  such  defects 
have  been  brought  lo  my  knowledge,  I 
hare  coostdered  it,  in  some  degree,  as  a 
duty  attached  to  the  high  sttuatiou  which 
I  fill  lo  attempt  the  applicaiion  of  a  re- 
medy.  I  have  bad  the  good  fortaue,  with 
the  assistance  of  your  Lordship,  to  pass 
■ome  measures,  of  a  simple  structure  and 
of  no  pretension3,which  have  proved  highly 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  suitors  and 
the  public.  The  grievance  to  which  I 
now  advert  is  ihe  exclusion  of  truth — an 
inevitable  coosequence  of  the  rejection  of 
such  witnesses  as  are  convinced  that  they 
are  forbidden  by  the  word  of  God  lo  take 
8D  oath.  The  remedy  which  is  suggested 
>■  efficient  and  complete — it  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  experience  as  well  as  that  of  rea- 
son. This  subject  was  first  brought  prac- 
tically lo  my  notice  about  four  years  ago, 
when  two  remarkable  trials  took  place, 
A  presbyterian  gentleman  was  robbed  and 
assaulted  inlieland,  but  the  learned  judges 
held  his  evidence  inadmissible,  because 
his  conscience  did  not  allow  him  to  take 
the  oath  in  the  form  which  prevails  in  our 
conrti.  About  the  same  time,  at  Liver- 
pool, a  umilar  outrage  having  been  com- 
mitted on  a  person  who  had  formerly  been 
a  qnaker,  but  had  withdrawn  from  that 
society,  his  evidence  was  also  rejected.  I 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
this  evil  by  a  general  measure,  which 
joar  Lordships  did  not  approve :  but  tlie 
error  committed  by  the  judges  of  Ireland 
was  corrected  by  a  declaratory  act ;  and 
tbe  privilege  of  affirming  was  extended 
hj  a  new  act  to  such  as  had  left  tlie  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  On  both  occasions,  how- 
ever, Ihe  notorious  criminal  escaped  from 
the  hands  of  justice.  Nothing  can  ap- 
pear more  superfluous  than  to  descant  on 
tbe  importance  of  freely  admitting  the 
truth  to  be  disclosed  in  courts  of  justice  ; 
it  b  the  first  object  of  their  institution. 
The  noble  Duke  (ihe  Duke  oF  Wellington) 
has  frequently  expressed  hit  strong  opinion 
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upon  this  point,  which  indeed  is  too  obvi- 
ous to  require  or  derive  illustration  from 
any  authority.  Yet  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper lo  drop  the  general  phrases  lo 
which  all  assent,  without  much  considera- 
tion of  their  importance,  and  to  remind 
your  Lordships,  in  a  few  words,  of  the 
consequences  that  may  daily  arise  from 
~'ie  exclusion  of  evidence  from  judicial 
iquiriei.  By  the  exclusion  of  evidence, 
the  justest  debt  may  be  lost  to  the  credi- 
tor ;  if  it  has  been  paid,  the  debtor  may 
be  deprived  of  the  proof  of  payment,  and 
compelled  lo  pay  it  twice :  in  the  ordinary 
occurrences  of  life,  the  wrong-doer  may 
always  triumph  over  the  oppressed;  the 
property  of  one  man  may  he  wrested  from 
his  possession  and  transferred  to  a 
stranger;  a  fraudulent  pretender  may 
oblsin  a  seat  in  your  Lordship's  House, 
which  he  knows  to  belong  to  another,  and 
thus  obtain  the  high  privilege  of  enacting 
the  laws  of  the  land.  In  the  department 
of  Criminal  Law  the  evil  is  far  greater.  I 
have  adverted  to  the  escape  oT  two  crimi- 
nals, through  a  supposed  defect  of  the 
law  in  one  case  and  a  real  defect  in  an- 
other, swelling  the  long  list  of  examples 
of  impunity,  which  give  a  fatal  encon- 
ragement  to  crime.  That  the  great  mass 
of  crime  is  growing  amongst  us  appeara 
too  probable,  since  the  number  of  prose- 
cutions and  convictions  is  increased,  and 
the  causes  of  crime  appear  to  be  multi- 
plied. Theordinarystininlants  have  been 
for  a  long  season  unusually  active,  and 
some  may  be  found  almost  peculiar  to  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  Attentive  observers 
have  thought  that  a  portion  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  day  has  assumed  an  unfortu- 
nate character,  exciting  the  youthful  mind, 
by  tales  and  dramatic  representations,  lo 
sentiments  of  Ihe  most  vicious  and  de- 
basing tendency,  throwing  a  veil  of  ro- 
mance over  meanness  and  cruelty,  and  ex- 
hibiting there  in  an  impossible  alliance 
with  heroic  courage,  generosity  and  friend- 
ship. Many  think  that  the  love  of  noto- 
riety— that  universal  passion — has  been  so 
fostered  and  directed  as  to  exercise  a 
baneful  influence  on  public  morality, 
operating  on  two  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity roost  widely  removed  from  each  other, 
but  producing  through  both  the  same  in- 
jurious effects.  Persons  raised  above  their 
fellows  by  rank,  wealth  and  education, and 
still  more  by  feelings  of  religion  and  hu- 
manity, carried  to  excftn  (>,f  vWx.^a  V'^- 
Bible),  iiue\»%n  w^^oic^xnvGk^'^'^^nw 
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feelings,  and  at  the  same  tinne  gratify  the 
appetite  for  notoiiety     They  have  made 
themselves    conspicuous     by     ill-placed 
bounty  towards  the  plunderer  and  the  as- 
sassin ;  not  content  with  exhorting  them 
to   penitence   and  prayer,  and  consoling 
•hem  with  a  humble  hope  for  inercy»  they 
have  surrounded   them   with   the   enjoy- 
ments of  this  world,  and  invested  them 
with  distinction  and  interest  in  the  eyes  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  which  no  other  po- 
sition could  have  earned  for  them.     This 
patronage  of  criminals  has  displayed  some- 
thing like  an  indifference  to  crime;  and 
the  vilest  and  most  abject  have  avowed 
that  they  have   thus  been   tempted  into 
outrages   which    have    611ed    the   public ' 
mind  with  horror  and  indignation.  What- 
ever  causes    may   have    aggravated   the 
amount  of  crime,  the  fact  should  awaken  '. 
our  efforts  to  repress  it ;  but  the  present 
law  cripples  our  means  of  resistance  by  the  , 
needless  exclusion  of  evidence*     Allow  me 
to  ask,  what  would  your  Lordships  have  \ 
felt — how  would   the  public   mind   have 
been  affected — if  any  of  the  wretches  who 
have  lately  polluted  the  courts  bad  de- 
parted  without  punishment  through  this 
defect  ?    What,  if  a  necessary  witness  to 
identify  the  open  traitor,  or  to  trace  the 
proofs  against  the  midnight  murderer,  had 
been  reduced  to  silence  by  his  own  reli- 
gious scruples,  and  the  rigid  exaction  of 
an  oath  by  the  law  ?     Even  worse  conse- 
quences might  follow,  in  proportion  as  the 
erroneous  conviction  is   more  to   be  de- 
precated   than    the    acquittal    of   guilt. 
Conspiracies   to   accuse   falsely  may    be 
well  laid;   untoward   circumstances  may 
amount    to   proof;    while   the    facts   by 
which  innocence  can  be  established  may 
be  known  to  none  but  such  as  hold  an 
oath  unlawful.    The  present  law  shuts  out 
the   truth   so    tendered,    and   knowingly 
suffers  the  innocent  man  to  be  branded  as 
a  felon.     When   such  a  combination  of 
facts  occurs,  where  all  the  admitted  evi- 
dence   condemns,  the    verdict    must    be 
founded  upon  it,  and  the  sentence  must 
follow.     There  is  indeed  an  appeal  to  the 
Secretary  of   State ;  and  if  a  clear  and 
satisfactory  exculpation  were  laid  before 
that  high  functionary,  though  proceeding 
from   non-jurors,  he  would  undoubtedly 
remit  the  penally  and  direct  a  pardon. 
But  thn  means  and  opportunity  of  making 
out  such  a  proof  must  ever  be  uncertain 
at  the  best ;  prejudice  and  clamour  may 
dfowo  the  voice  of  truth  ;  the  feelings  of 


the  muUltitde  may  be  inflamed   hi  tbe 
public  trial  to  a  degree  which  would  ren- 
der all  secret  interference  dangerous.     Or 
if  otherwise,  why  should  the  innocent  man 
owe  to  favour  what  justice  ought  to  secure 
for  him?     Why  should  he  be  pardoned 
who  ousht  never  to  have  been  convicted  f 
Why  should  the  jury  be  compelled  to 
bring  in  a  false  verdict,  and  the  judge  to 
pronounce  an  unmerited  sentence  ?    Why 
should  justice  be  rendered  unattainable  by 
any  other  means  than  the  defeat  and  ex- 
posure of  the  law?     I  am  now  to  inform 
your  Lordships  that  a  large  number  of  our 
fellow-subjects  is  in  fact  thus  disqualified 
and  excluded.  They  assign  a  literal  meati- 
ing  to  the  passage   in  the  Gospel,  and 
decline  to  take  the  oath  which  the  law 
would  impose.     The  Baptists  are  a  welU 
known  and  a  very  numerous  sect.     The 
whole  body  consists  of  above  100,000  in 
England,  and  5,000  in  Scotland.     I  have 
this  day  laid  on  your  Lordships*  table  a 
petition  from  seventy-nine  churches  of  the 
Northern  Association,  representing  a  cotn- 
munity  which  exceeds   50,000    persons. 
My  noble  Friend  (the  Marauess  of  Lans- 
downe)  lately  presented  a  similar  pethioti 
from  an  assembly  of  thirty  churches  in  the 
south.     Associations  of  less  extent,  and 
particular  congregations,   have  also  ap- 
pealed  to    your    Lordships'   enlightened 
sense  of  justice  and  expediency.     I  hare 
been  in  communication  with  many  pastors 
of  these  numerous  flocks,  who  assure  me 
that,  while  they  all  desire  to  see  this  yoke 
removed,  at  least  one  in  ten  of  the  whole 
sect  deems  oaths  unlawful,  and   would 
rather  submit  to  any  suffering  than  violate 
this  religious  duty.    The  sect  of  Indepeo- 
dents  has  for  many  years   maintained  a 
respectable  position   in   this  country;   a 
large    proportion   of  them  entertain  (he 
same  opinron.     Several  members  of  other 
religious  bodies.  Christians  of  various  de* 
nominations,  some  who  adhere  to  all  the 
other  ddctrines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  even  some  Roman  Catholics,  are  cod« 
scientiously  convinced  that  they  ought  not 
to  take  an  oath,  in  defiance  of'^  what  they 
deem  a  direct  prohibition  attefed  by  Di- 
vine Authority.     I  would  that  these  peti- 
tioners could  state  their  own  case,  their 
opinions  and  their   wished  personally  to 
your  Lordships,  yon  would  be  convinced 
of  their  sincerity  at  least,  and  yoo  would 
not  see  in  their  creed,  however  erroneous 
it  should  appear  to  yon,  the  slightest 
reason  for  keeping  them  oat  of  the  proteq- 
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lion  of  the  law.  They  are  anxious  to 
co«operat«  with  their  fellow-subjects  in 
bearing  all  the  burdens  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  constitution.  Their  interests  are 
affected  in  various  ways : — young  men, 
qualified  by  talent  and  study  for  the 
learned  professions,  are  deterred  by  the 
preliroiaary  oaths ;  clerks  and  inferior  ser- 
faots  cannot  find  employment,  because 
tbey  cannot  depose  upon  oath  to  facts  of 
ordinary  occurrence.  Some  gentlemen  of 
high  character  have  resigned  important 
offices  of  considerable  value,  because 
tbey  involved  the  administration  of  oaths. 
Your  Lordships  will  naturally  inquire  what 
corrective  is  now  applied  by  the  law  to 
the  unquestionable  evils  which  it  produces. 
Before  that  corrective  is  described,  the 
tale  of  grievance  is  but  half  told.  The 
corrective  is  an  intolerable  aggravation. 
Thta  is  the  substance  of  the  controversy 
which  arises  in  our  courts : — ^The  person 
who  attends  his  summons  as  a  witness  is 
ready  to  depose  to  the  facts  in  his  know- 
ledge; he  is  told  that  he  cannot  be  allowed 
to  do  so,  unless  he  swears  to  speak  the 
iruib.  Conscious  of  this  duty,  and  pre- 
pared to  discharge  it,  he  still  remonstrates 
against  the  oath ;  when  peremptorily  or- 
dered to  lay  his  hand  on  the  Gospel  and 
awear,  he  answers  that  he  has  meditated 
on  that  sacred  volume  from  his  youth  up, 
has  yielded  entire  deference  to  its  autho- 
rity, and  laboured  to  conform  his  life  to 
its  precepts,  among  which  he  finds  none 
more  direct  and  binding  than  the  simple 
injunction,  "  Swear  not  at  all !"  Nothing 
can  be  less  important  than  my  own  senti- 
ments on  any  matter  of  this  kind  ;  but  I 
beg  your  Lordships  to  understand  that  I 
do  not  share  this  scruple,  nor  bring  for- 
ward my  proposal  from  any  personal 
motive  whatever.  I  have  no  wish  to 
maintain  the  correctness  of  the  non-juror's 
opinion  beyond  this:— that  it  is  by  no 
means  too  absurd  to  be  sincere ;  that  it 
neither  bears  the  character  of  wild  fana- 
ticiam  that  impeaches  the  understanding, 
nor  it  so  obviously  contradictory  to  reason 
aa  to  draw  motives  into  suspicion.  The 
rules  of  biblical  criticism  may  fully  justify 
those  who  believe  oaths  to  be  lawful ;  but 
the  adherence  to  the  plain  words  of  the 
New  Testament,  however  satisfactorily 
shown  to  originate  in  error,  is  an  error  of 
a  very  different  kind  from  that  of  engraft- 
ing something  arbitrary  and  extraneous 
upon  them.  The  non-juror  is  all  this 
wn  standing  before  the  tribunal.    He 


has  given  his  plain  reason  for  refusing  to 
take  the  oath,  and  persists  in  his  refusal. 
What  duty  does  the  law  impose  on  the 
presiding  magistrate  ?  Hitherto,  my  Lords, 
1  have  pleaded  for  the  public  against  the 
exclusion  of  testimony;  I  have  pjeaded 
for  individuals  who  are  virtually  out- 
lawed by  their  exclusion  ;  I  now  plead 
for  the  magistrate,  and  beseech  your 
Lordships  to  attend  to  the  situation 
in  which  he  is  placed.  There  is  but 
one  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  the  law  in 
this  crisis — the  duty  of  menace  and  coer- 
cion. He  must  warn  the  reluctant  Chris* 
tian  that  much  temporal  annoyance  awaits 
him,  if  he  perseveres  in  what  he  deems 
his  duty  to  God.  If  the  warning  succeed, 
if  the  courage  give  way  under  the  threat, 
his  compliance  degrades  him  in  his  own 
estimation  and  in  the  face  of  the  world  ; 
by  consenting  to  become  a  witness,  he 
proves  himself  unworthy  of  credit.  If  he 
still  refuse,  the  magistrate  has  no  altern- 
ative. However  he  may  respect  the  con- 
scientious scruple,  though  from  persona 
acquaintance  he  may  know  its  sincerity, 
he  is  compelled  to  refuse  the  proffered 
testimony,  in  which  he  would  fu  Ily  con- 
fide, and  for  want  of  which  his  judicial 
power  is  paralysed ;  and  he  must  consign 
his  fellow-subject  to  a  dungeon  for  the 
crime  of  too  faithful  an  obedience  to  the 
declared  will  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 
Such  scenes  have  recently  been  presented, 
reflecting  little  honour  on  religion  or  on 
justice.  The  unseemly  spectacle  will  be 
the  more  strange,  if  it  happen  that  the 
non.juror  who  is  hurried  into  custody 
should  at  the  same  moment  hear  testi- 
mony given  on  affirmation  by  one  who 
was  formerly  a  Quaker; — if  he  should  see 
both  a  Quaker  and  a  Separatist  actually 
seated  in  the  jury-box,  to  decide  on  the 
life  of  a  fellow-creature  without  an  oath. 
To  them  the  law  has  granted  this  privilege 
merely  because  they  hold  the  faith  for 
which  their  fellow  Christian  is  proscribed 
and  punished.  The  only  principle  on 
which  this  severity  is  now  inflicted,  is  that 
of  making  the  non-juror  an  example  to 
others  in  the  like  case  offending.  The 
State  has  formed  one  opinion  on  a  reli- 
gious point,  and  is  resolved  that  none  of 
its  subjects  shall  hold  a  different  one. 
Let  us  not  disguise  from  ourselves  that 
here  the  spirit  of  persecution  is  in  full 
operation,  but  let  us  consider  what  hope 
of  success  the  attempt  holds  out.  In  aa 
interesting  volwrn^i  ^<^t  n«WO(x  \  ^^ox  xbw*^ 
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debted  to  the  kindness  of  its  author,  Mr. 
Chambers),  '*  A  Collection  of  American 
Criminal  Trials,"  I  have  lately  read  a  nar- 
rative of  proceedings  against  the  Quakers 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
in  the  polony  of  Massachusetts.  Many  suf- 
fered death  for  their  opinions,  and  those 
opinions  were  hut  the  more  widely  di- 
fused.  The  colony  of  Rhode  Island  pur- 
sued the  opposite  course.  There  they 
were  left  unmolested,  and  the  heresy  died 
away.  In  this  country,  about  the  same 
period,  the  Quakers  underwent  severe  suf- 
ferings, and  one  of  the  greatest  enormities 
ascribed  to  them  was,  the  tenet  that  oaths 
were  unlawful.  For  acting  upon  it,  they 
were  exposed  not  only  to  tine  and  impri- 
sonment, but  might  be  transported  for 
life.  We  learn,  from  7th  William  3rd, 
that 

'^  Divers  Dissenters,  called  Quakers,  refus- 
ing to  take  an  oath  in  courts  of  justice  and 
other  places,  are  frequently  imprisoned,  aud 
their  estates  sequestered  by  process  of  con- 
tempt issuing  out  of  such  courts,  to  the  ruin  of 
themselves  and  their  families." 

But  was  their  conversion  effected, 
or  their  scruples  overcome?  Quite  the 
contrary.  They  persisted  in  their  re- 
fusal to  swear,  and  Parliament,  which 
had  visited  them  with  punishment  so 
dreadful,  now  gave  their  affirmation  the 
force  of  an  oath,  and  attached  the  same 
consequences  to  its  falsehood.  The  indul- 
gence was  at  first  qualified,  and  confined 
to  evidence  in  civil  causes;  but  it  has 
gradually  been  extended  to  all  cases  what- 
ever, and  by  the  present  law  they  are 
even  permitted  to  perform  the  office  of 
jurymen  without  that  ceremony  from  which 
juries  derive  their  name.  The  Moravians 
cannot  with  propriety  be  called  Dissenters. 
The  act  describes  them  as  an  ancient  epis- 
copal church.  The  belief  that  oaths  are 
prohibited  is  not  an  article  of  their  faith, 
but  an  opinion  held  by  many  members  of 
their  body.  The  [privilege  of  affirming, 
instead  of  sweating,  has  been  granted  to 
them  all,  and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  to 
persons  denominated  Separatists.  Em- 
boldened by  an  experiment  which  is  uni- 
versally allowed  to  have  been  followed  by 
complete  success,  J  commend  this  general 
measure  to  the  favour  of  your  Lordships. 
Instead  of  exclusion,  persecution,  and 
measures  of  relief,  partial,  occasional  and 
imperfect,  I  respectfully  entreat  you  to 
withhold  from  none  the  right  of  disclosing 
ibe  truth,  for  the  protection  of  themselves 


and  the  community — a  right  which  has 
been  granted  to  others  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  is  not  even  suspected  of  having 
ever  been  abused.  I  am  aware,  my  Lords, 
that  strong  objections  are  felt,  and  by 
persons  of  high  authority,  to  my  proposal. 
1  have  felt  an  earnest  wish  to  understand 
and  appreciate  them ;  but  what  was  urged 
on  former  occasions  I  have  examined  with 
all  the  attention  in  my  power,  and  I  frankly 
avow  that  my  difficulty  has  been  to  find 
either  reason  or  argument  to  contend  with. 
Some  persons  really  imagine  that  the  im- 
position of  an  oath  is  all-sufficient  for 
obtaining  truth  ;  these  are  few  and  inex- 
perienced indeed  ;  but  even  if  their  dream 
was  true,  it  ought  not  to  prevent  us  from 
obtaining  the  truth,  wherever  and  on 
whatever  terms  it  can  be  secured.  Some 
also  have  assumed  that  a  measure  per* 
mitting  oaths  to  be  dispensed  with,  would 
lead  to  their  abolition.  I  ask  why  this 
should  be?  It  is  neither  the  object, 
nor  the  natural  effect  of  the  measare. 
The  great  bulk  of  those  who  come  forward 
as  witnesses  come  forward  to  speak  the 
truth.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for 
their  refusing  to  give  it  all  the  credit  which 
the  most  solemn  sanction  can  impart.  I 
never  heard  that  the  Quaker  infects  his 
neighbour  with  aversion  to  an  oath,  or  the 
love  of  affirming  in  preference.  The  sop- 
position  rests  on  no  reason  that  I  can  dis- 
cover, when  the  witness  is  honest  and 
desires  to  speak  the  truth.  That  many 
are  of  a  very  different  character,  no  man 
conversant  with  our  courts  will  deny.  It 
is  well  known  that  witnesses  may  ba 
hired  to  swear  anything ;  and  it  is  ob- 
jected that  those  who  are  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  swearing  will  be  still 
more  ready  to  deceive.  But  the  first  pro- 
position answers  the  second.  If  the 
suborner  can  be  sure  of  purchasing  a  false 
oath,  he  need  not  look  out  for  a  false  af- 
firmation. He  would  only  expose  himself 
to  greater  danger  of  failure  and  disgrace. 
The  penal  sanctions  of  the  law  are  alone 
efficient  to  deter  men  without  principle 
from  falsehood ;  such  may,  indeed,  be 
found  among  affirmants,  as  they  constantly 
are  among  swearers,  but  the  imprudence 
of  raising  an  additional  argument  against 
their  being  believed  by  a  departure  from 
the  ordinary  forms,  will  guarantee  the  pub- 
lic against  the  attempt.  The  next  form 
of  objection  has  always  struck  me  as  a 
sarcasm  against  religion  itself.  Many  (it 
is  said)  will  state  a  falsehood  by  way  of 
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affirmation^  whom  the  terror  of  an  oath 
might  retain  within  the  bounds  of  truth. 
For  my  part,  well  convinced  that  the  love 
of  truth  itself  is  the  natural  fruit  of  reli- 
gious feelings,  I  am  slow  to  believe  that  a 
sincere  reverence  to  the  Almighty  can  be 
found  in  company  with  the  contempt  of 
truth,  and  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  his 
creatures.  A  scene  occurs,  not  seldom,  in 
judicial  proceedings,  which  may  have  given 
birth  to  this  opinion,  A  witness,  who  ap- 
pears to  be  misrepresenting  facts,  is  re- 
minded of  his  oath,  and  falters;  he  is 
asked  whether  he  will  swear  what  he  has 
staiedy  and  he  instantly  retracts  the  asser- 
tion. Hence,  it  is  inferred  that  the  form 
and  ceremonial  of  an  oath  are  necessary  to 
command  and  control  him,  where  mere 
affirmation  would  fail.  Those  who  have 
thus,  with  much  self-gratulation,  brought 
back  a  witness  to  a  sense  of  his  duty, 
ought,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  their 
appeal  is  not  made  to  the  conscience  only, 
or  solely  on  religious  grounds.  It  is  a  warn- 
ing of  the  temporal,  as  well  as  the  eternal 
consequences  of  perjury.  It  savours  of 
the  jail,  of  transportation,  of  the  pillory, 
which,  though  abolished,  is  not,  perhaps, 
wholly  forgotten.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  religious  principle  may,  also,  be 
called  into  action  by  a  solemn  adjuration. 
Suppose  the  witness  had  promised,  in  the 
impressive  form  now  employed  by  Quakers, 
and  copied  in  this  Bill,  would  not  the  ef- 
fect on  a  religious  mind  be  equally  strong? 
Would  a  real  Christian  be  more  affected 
by  the  name  of  an  oath  than  by  the  admo- 
nition that  he  had  declared  his  inability  to 
take  one,  on  account  of  the  prohibition  of 
Christ  himself,  but  that  he  had  solemnly 
promised  to  affirm  the  truth  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Aim  ighty  ?  Wecannot  doubt 
it,  unless  we  persuade  ourselves,  with  as 
little  reason  as  charity,  that  all  who  pro- 
fess the  scruple  regarding  oaths  are  hypo- 
criteS)  who  practise  a  fraud  that  they  may 
utter  feilsehood  with  impunity.  If  there 
are  really  those  who  seriously  believe  that 
they  can  elude  the  Divine  Vengeance  by 
false  affirmation,  if  made  without  the  cere- 
mony of  an  oath,  a  little  legerdemain  will 
gain  their  object,  though  they  may  pretend 
to  perform  it  with  the  gravest  decorum. 
My  noble  and  learned  Friend,  whose  hos- 
tility to  this  measure  I  have  so  much  rea- 
son to  fear,  (Lord  Wynford),  anticipates 
me  in  the  mention  of  a  trick  often  sus- 
pected, when  the  witness  imprints  the  kiss 
Oil  bii  thomb  instead  of  the  book.    If  he 


has  executed  this  manoeuvre  without  detec- 
tion, your  threats  will  not  shake  his  nerves ; 
he  has  not  sealed  the  bond,  and  cannot 
incur  the  penalty ;  or  be  will  find  some 
other  salvo  for  his  conscience — a  mental 
reservation,  or  a  plausible  exception  for 
this  single  case,  and  the  resolution  to  make 
speedy  atonement  for  his  sin,  by  some 
acceptable  service.  On  minds  thus  half- 
witted and  unprincipled,  religion  has  no 
real  hold ;  the  true  method  with  them  is, 
not  to  yield  to  their  contemptible  self* 
delusions,  but  to  give  them  better  instruc- 
tions  on  their  dnty  towards  God  and  their 
fellow  creatures.  Their  waywardness,  their 
ignorant  prejudice,  is  only  less  absurd  than 
it  would  be  to  shape  our  legislation  by 
deference  to  them,  and,  on  their  account, 
to  refuse  to  thousands  of  honourable  and 
truly  religious  men  the  relief  towhich  they 
are  entitled.  The  objection  comes  round 
— ^''How  can  we  know  that  the  witness 
really  feels  the  scruple ?  We  have  only  his 
own  word  for  it."  The  answer  is,  that  you 
have  no  other  knowledge  of  any  opinion 
entertained  by  any  man.  That  he  who, 
with  his  head  covered,  swears  on  the  Old 
Testament,  is  a  Jew — that  he  who  calls  for 
the  Koran  is  a  follower  of  Mahomet— nay, 
that  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  a  Protestant,  or  even  a  Christian,  you 
know  from  nothing  but  their  own  asser- 
tions or  conduct.  The  security  against 
this  species  of  deception  is,  that  no  sane 
man  can  have  a  rational  motive  for  stating 
an  untruth  upon  the  subject.  If  bent  on 
fraud  and  falsehood,  how  easy  to  claim 
the  privilege  of  a  Quaker,  a  Moravian,  a 
seceder  from  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  a 
Separatist.  You  are  already  at  the  mercy 
of  all  who  choose  to  give  themselves  these 
descriptives ;  but,  with  the  sanction  of 
penal  consequences  before  their  eyes— -the 
fear  of  degradation  and  exposure  in  society 
— no  one  is  found  to  run  the  risk  attending 
this  preliminary  falsehood.  An  abuse  of 
a  different  kind  might  be  apprehended. 
Irksome  and  injurious  as  it  is  to  classes  of 
men  to  be  excluded,  by  conscientious 
opinions,  from  giving  evidence,  many  in- 
dividuals are  interested  in  avoiding  that 
duty.  In  almost  every  case,  there  are 
some  who,  from  fear  or  interest,  wish  to 
conceal  their  knowledge,  to  screen  the 
culprit,  or  withhold  their  testimony  from 
those  unjustly  accused.  They  may  affect 
the  scruple  for  the  very  purpose  of  being 
rejected,  and  leave  the  Coiict  ^^d«(  i^^i^ 
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aUempt  has  been  mtde  to  ditarm  oppoti- 
tion  to  tneaftures  like  the  present,  by 
granting  the  privilege  to  those  only  who 
•ball  have  registered  their  names  at  some 
pabiio  office  some  time  before  they  come 
forward  as  witnossn.  This  would  provide 
socuriiy  against  an  abose  apprehended  by 
some — the  false  assumption  of  scruples 
merely  for  a  particular  trial.  Convinced 
as  I  am  that  there  is  no  such  danger,  I  am 
no  proper  person  to  devise  any  security 
against  it.  But  if  your  Lordships  should 
deem  it  prudent  and  advisable,  I  would 
give  the  most  respectful  attention  to  any 
proposal  of  that  kind,  which  could  be  fully 
discussed  in  committee.  Those  whose 
petitions  I  have  presented  would  accept, 
with  gratitude,  the  boon  I  ask  for  them, 
even  if  accompanied  with  such  a  con- 
dition, thought  perhaps,  the  public  ad  van* 
lege  of  the  measure  would  be  retidered 
less  complete.  In  conclusion,  my  Lords, 
deeply  convinced  that  J  have  brouc^ht  to 
your  knowledge  an  evil  of  considerable 
aodi  probably,  of  increasing  magnitude, 
and  have  suggested  a  safe  and  a  perfect 
remedy  for  it,  I  have  the  honour  to  pro* 
pose  that  this  bill  be  now  read  for  the 
second  time. 

The  Earl  of  Wkhlow  opposed  the  mea* 
sure.  The  grievances  complained  of  were 
extremely  limited  in  number,  and  the 
cases  of  hardship  few  and  in  a  great 
degree  imaginary^  The  noble  Lord  had  not 
abown  ode  single  case  of  injury  to  the 
adroinistintion  of  justice.  If  the  bill 
passed  what  would  be  the  consequence? 
Why,  one  half  the  religious  communities 
would  have  objections  to  an  oath.  No 
sooner  would  it  appear  that  the  laws  gave 
exemption  to  certain  classes  of  religionists, 
than  multitudes  of  others  would  press 
forward  to  obtain  the  same  boon.  He  would 
infinitely  rather  vote  for  a  bill  for  the 
abolition  of  oaths  altogether  than  for  this 
bill ;  for  he  had  an  insuperable  objection 
to  establishing  two  modes  of  evidence,  one 
of  which  in  publio  estimation  would 
always  be  regarded  as  less  binding  than 
the  other. 

The  Bishop  of  London  said»  the  ques- 
tk)n  was  one  respecting  which  he  for  one 
felt  very  considerable  difficulty.  He  knew 
Dot  whether  he  could  make  up  his  mind  to 
five  a  vote  on  either  side*  The  bill  was 
founded  on  the  scruples  of  a  verv  respect- 
able body  of  men — scruples  whichi  though 
be  did  not  concur  in  them,  were  still 
deferring  t}w  coDikleratioa  of  their  Lord- 


ships. He  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  per- 
mitted by  the  Christian  religion  to  take 
an  oath  on  occasions  of  magnitudci  yet 
he  could  readily  believe  from  the  brevity 
with  which  our  divine  Lofd's  precept  was 
delivered,  that  other  persons  might  enter- 
tain an  opposite  opinion  on  the  point. 
The  cases  of  hardship  were  not  so  few  or 
so  imaginary  as  the  noble  Earl  thought. 
Amongst  others  there  was  a  very  remark^ 
able  instance  of  a  highly  respectable 
member  of  that  learned  profesaioo  in 
which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  held  ao 
high  a  station,  who  had  given  up  a  lucra* 
tive  employment  rather  than  do  that  which 
he  thought  was  forbidden  by  our  Divine 
Lord.  But  he  thought  the  question  was 
too  important  and  comprehensive  to  be 
dealt  with  in  what  he  must  call  tbia 
summary  way,  for  he  doubted  whether 
with  the  materials  they  possessed  thoy 
were  in  a  situation  to  give  the  subject  aacb 
a  full  discussion  as  it  deserved.  Then  their 
Lordships  would  do  well  to  conskler  that 
if  they  passed  this  bill  in  favour  of  certain 
persons,  who  were  undefined,  it  would  lead 
virtually  to  the  abolition  of  oaths  in  oourta 
of  justice.  Now,  oaths  hitherto  had  been 
the  great  bulwark  and  security  of  truth. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  said  that  the 
measure  might  be  passed  with  perfect 
safety,  but  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  dkl 
not  profess  to  represent  the  opioioDe  of 
the  other  learned  persons  who,  like  himself, 
were  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the 
law,  and  had  opportunities  of  forming 
opinions  on  this  point •  and  he  should  Mkt 
very  much  to  hear  their  opinions)  to  guide 
him  in  his  vote.  He  should  be  glad  if 
some  method  could  be  found  by  which 
their  Lordships  might  arrive  at  those 
opinions.  He  was  not|  therefore,  prepaitd 
to  vote  with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
though  he  thought  the  case  was  one  which 
called  for  a  remedy,  and  which  must  have 
a  remedy  before  long.  He  thought  the 
whole  question  of  oaths  was  one  of  the 
most  serious  and  solemn  importance,  and 
in  his  judgment  it  had  not  received  the 
consideration  which  it  deserved.  Their 
Lordships  must  permit  him  to  say,  that 
wherever  it  could  be  made  out  that  an  oath 
could  be  dispensed  with  it  was  their  duty 
to  dispense  with  it.  A  very  great  body  of 
the  oaths  now  in  use,  particularly  the  oaths 
relating  to  real  property,  wereadisgracato 
the  country.  The  careless  and  irreverent 
manner  in  which  oaths  were  adminiatared 
in  oourta  of  justicoi  not  exeepting  the 
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highest  court,  their  Lordships'  House, 
were  to  his  feelings  most  objeotlonahle. 
He  must  repeat,  he  thought  the  whole 
subject  WAS  Well  deserving  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Legislature. 

Lord   Campbell  said,   he  had  listened 
with  grent  pleasure  to  some  of  the  obser- 
vAtions  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate.    He 
GOttld  corroborate  the  statement  that  there 
were  many  conscientious  Dissenters  who 
entertained  scruples  as  to  taking  an  oath, 
and  there  were  others  who  entertained  the 
same  scruples  who  did  not  belong  to  any 
parttoolar  sect ;  might  there  not  be  also 
some  who  were  members  of  the   Estab- 
lished Church  ?     He  knew  himself  of  one, 
who  was  a  highly  respectable  man,  and  he 
bad   himself   presented    a   petition   from 
persons  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion 
in  favour  of  the  relief  given  by  this  bill, 
beyond  all  controversy,  there  was  a  large 
number   of   sincere   Christians  who  did 
entertain  these  scruples ;  and  if  so,  was  it 
fil  and  reasonable  that,  through  such  a 
ennse,  persons  should  lie  in   gaol,  and 
offenders  escape  with  impunity  ?  It  might 
be  said  that  the  punishment  fell  on   the 
persona  who  entertained  such  absurd  scru- 
ples; but  plaintiffs  in  civil   cases  might 
endore  wrong,  and  in  criminal  cases  the 
innocent    might    suffer    and    the  guilty 
escape.    The  liCgislature  had  given  relief 
SQCCeSsively,  to  Quakers,  Moravians^  and 
Separatists;  as  soon  as  a  sect  appeared 
relief  was  afforded  to  it ;  yet  here  was  a 
large  body  of  Christians  not  constituting 
n  sect,  feeling  the  same  scruples,  who  were 
nnrelieTed^     Why  not  consider  all  non« 
jemra  as  a  sect  and  legislate  for  them  as 
well  as  for  Quakers,  Moravians,  and  Sepa* 
ratiste^     Why  was  the  community  not  to 
hnre  the  same  protection  of  their  persons 
and  property  in  all  cases  ?     His  firm  per- 
snaekm   was,  that  if  the  bill  passed   it 
would  seldom  be  called  into  operation. 
He  was  not  one  to  desire  to  see  oaths 
ebolbhed ;  he  wished  only  to  give  a  proper 
iadolffenoe    to   religious    scruples.      He 
hoped  that  the  bill  would  be  read  a  second 
those  and  suffered  to  go  into  committee. 

The  Earl  of  GaLlaway  bad  no  doubt 
that  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  oaths 
would  tend  greatly  to  advance  the  notion 
of  their  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
Bntf  notwithstanding  what  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  he  was  not 
disposed  to  give  his  vote  in  favour  of  the 
aeoond  reading  of  this  biU^  He  did  not 
jMMMer  thit  the  aabject  hid  yet  under* 


gone  sufficient  discussion.  He  doubted 
whether  persons  who  had  no  cohsciebtloui 
scruples  could  not  avail  themselves  of 
such  an  act  to  screen  offenders  from  pun- 
ishment. Till  his  mind  was  satisfied  that 
there  was  a  large  number  of  individuals  in 
this  condition,  or  more  conclusife  argtt*> 
ments  were  offered,  however  desirous  he 
might  be  to  relieve  peraonft  frobi  cOft* 
scientious  scruples,  he  could  not  agree  to 
this  bill. 

Lord  Ahtnger  said,  the  topics  urgpd  in 
favour  of  this  measure  were  very  popular ; 
it  appeared  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  re*> 
lieving  conscientious  men  from  consden*- 
tious  scruples ;  but  there  was  atiotber 
view  of  the  question^  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  consider.  If  persons^  professing 
to  have  religious  scruples,  had  en  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  evidence  without  the  sane* 
tion  of  an  oath,  there  might  be  persons 
who,  on  the  pretext  of  such  soruples, 
would  decline  taking  an  oath.  If  any  seOt 
should  arise  entertaining  such  a  scruple, 
he  should  not  object  to  granting  relief  to 
them,  as  in  the  case  of  Quakers  and  Mo- 
ravians ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  that 
any  body  of  men  e)tisted  who  had  such 
scruples.  After  fifty  years'  experience  ib 
courts  of  justice  he  had  only  met  with  One 
such  case,  and  that  had  been  the  day 
before  yesterday,  when,  for  the  first  timo 
after  a  long  forensic  practical  a  witness 
(a  Woman)  objected  to  taking  an  oath. 
She  stated  that  she  was  a  Baptist;  but 
upon  his  telling  her  that  the  taking  of  a 
judicial  oath  wai  not  contrary  to  the 
Scriptures,  she  took  the  oath.  The  evil 
to  be  feared  was,  that  persons  would  pre- 
tend to  have  tender  consciences  on  this 
point.  There  bad  been  haif*a-doiien  in- 
stances of  persons  who  had  given  evidence 
before  the  HoUie  of  Commons,  and  were 
afterwards  examined  upon  oath  in  this 
House,  and  who>  when  questioned  as  to 
the  difference  between  their  testimony 
here  and  that  given  before  the  other 
House«  have  s4id«  "  Why,  at  that  time  We 
were  not  upon  our  oaths.**  Not  only  re- 
ligious persons  but  others  had  a  conscien- 
tious feeling  as  to  the  sacred  obligation  of 
an  oath.  A  prosecution  for  perjury  wee 
but  little  regsrded«-^it  seldom  succeeded. 
His  impression  was,  that  an  oath  is  con^ 
sidered  as  a  solemn  sanction^  and  was 
generally  observed.  He  had  a  great  re* 
spect  for  the  sect  of  Quakers,  but  he  oouM 
not  help  saying  that  of  all  vVi.^  ^\\\amim^ 
who  came  \tt\Q  Sk  ^MtV  ^^  \^>M^^ii^MR^ 
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were  the  most  disposed  to  fence  with  ques- 
tioDs ;  he  found  that  they  seldom  gave  a 
direct  answer  to  any  question,  and  espe- 
cially if  the  individual  were  a  skilful  man, 
he  fenced  with  the  question  in  a  particular 
manner.  He  meant  not  to  speak  dis- 
respectfully of  Quakers,  he  was  only  de- 
scribing: a  fact.  With  the  experience  he 
hadfof  the  abolition  of  oaths  in  the  case  of 
Qudcers,  he  was  not  disposed  to  extend 
it.  Oaths  were  in  all  countries  a  part  of 
a  system  for  administering  justice ;  in  all 
countries,  there  was  the  sanction  of  an 
appeal  to  heaven.  It  was  said  that  a  man 
who  would  not  tell  truth  would  have  no 
scruple  to  take  an  oath,  and  violate  it ; 
but  it  was  much  more  probable  that  such 
a  man  would  avail  himself  of  this  bill,  and 
profess  to  have  religious  scruples.  Was 
there  a  sufficient  body  of  Christians  pro- 
fessing such  scruples  to  render  it  necessary 
to  pass  such  a  measure  ?  He  said, ''  No." 
If  the  bill  passed,  then  such  cases  would 
multiply.  He  thought  it  imprudent  to 
hold  out  that  in  the  administration  of 
justice  witnesses  might  not  consider  them- 
selves under  a  a  solemn  obligation,  and 
he,  therefore,  was  reluctant  to  consent  to 
the  abolition  of  judicial  oaths. 

Lord  Brougham  regretted,  that  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  had  permitted  himself 
to  say  what  he  had  said  of  one  of  the  most 
worthy,  honest,  and  excellent  sects  in  this 
country.  His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
had  professed  a  great  respect  towards  that 
sect ;  notwithstanding  which  he  had  per- 
mitted himself  to  say,  that  the  result  of  his 
experience  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
this — that,  in  giving  evidence,  there  was  a 
tendency  on  their  part  to  constant  preva- 
rication, which  was  part  and  parcel  of 
their  religion.  He  entered  his  protest 
against  this  statement.  He  believed,  he 
had  known  this  sect  most  intimately,  in 
public  and  in  private,  during  a  long  and 
uninterrupted  intercourse,  and  he  could 
say,  that  it  was  the  necessary  result  of 
their  sincere  and  conscientious  regard  for 
truth,  and  for  the  solemn  obligation  of 
what  they  called  an  affirmation,  and  which 
we  called  an  oath,  that  they  entertained 
an  equal  abhorrence  of  its  violation.  He 
believed,  that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
had  confounded  their  great  scrupulousness 
of  affirming  as  to  matter  of  fact,  with  an 
attempt  to  evade  a  question  and  to  preva- 
ricate. It  was  because  they  felt  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  obligation  that  they  spoke 
M0  §crupahu§)y,  which  made  bis  noble 


and  learned  Friend  think  they  were  taking 
nice  distinctions,  whereas  it  arose  from  the 
rigorousness  of  their  sense  of  the  obligation. 
It  had  been  said,  that  this  bill  might  in- 
duce persons  to  escape  an  oath  under  the 
pretext  of  conscientious  scruples.  But 
the  bill  required  a  solemn  declaration  that 
the  individual  considered  an  oath  repug* 
nant  to  the  law  of  God.  If  he  made  this 
declaration  falsely,  what  could  he  get  by 
it  ?  He  would  violate  a  sacred  obligation 
as  much  by  making  this  declaration  falsely 
as  if  he  took  a  false  oath.  He  escaped 
from  nothinfc.  and  therefore  no  one  woiild 
make  the  declaration  unless  he  had  a 
scruple  of  conscience,  and  ex  concettiSf  if 
he  had,  he  ought  to  be  relieved.  His  noble 
and  learned  Friend  had  said,  if  there  was 
any  sect  with  such  scruple,  he  would  con- 
sent to  relieve  them.  Did  it  depend  upon 
the  greater  or  smaller  number  of  dissen- 
tients, whether  persons  should  be  consi- 
dered a  sect  or  not  ?  How  many  disaen* 
tients  were  necessary  to  constitute  a  sect  ? 
Could  not  any  one  conscientious  difference 
of  opinion  entitle  the  persons  entertaining 
it  to  be  considered  a  sect  ?  It  was  not 
because  a  Quaker  or  a  Moravian  held 
different  doctrines  from  that  of  the  £s« 
tablished  Church,  that  they  were  allowed 
to  affirm,  but  because  they  had  this  parti- 
cular scruple,  this  tenderness  of  conscience 
regarding  an  oath.  If  on  that  ground  alone 
they  were  relieved,  then  any  number  of  the 
community  who  differed  from  us  on  that 
point  were  a  sect.  It  was  immaterial  whe- 
ther there  was  any  difference  on  other 
points ;  if  they  considered  it  unlawful  to 
take  an  oath,  that  was  a  religious  differ- 
ence distinguishing  them  from  other  sects. 
They  were  then  on  the  same  footing  as 
Quakers  and  Moravians,  and  Separatists, 
to  whom  relief  had  been  given  on  this 
point.  He  would  suggest,  whether  it 
would  not  be  desirable  to  have  this  bill 
referred  to  a  select  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  and  taking  evidence 
on  the  subject.  It  was  not  correct  to  say, 
that  a  small  number  of  persons  only  la- 
boured under  these  scruples,  for  they  were 
entertained  by  a  very  large  body  of  the 
community.  He  thought,  the  scruples 
groundless,  but  it  was  not  for  him  to 
decide  for  others.  He  thought,  those  who 
entertaintained  them  wrong ;  but  a  great 
deal  might  be  said  on  the  construction 
put  on  the  remarkable  and  solemn  lan- 
guage on  which  these  scruples  were 
founded.     At  the  same    timei  though 
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they  might  be  wrong,  those  opinions 
were  held  most  conscientiously  ;  and  the 
Legislature  having  given  exemption  to 
many  on  this  ground,  he  thought,  those 
who  sought  for  this  exemption  ought  to 
obtain  it.  If  the  subject  were  sent  to  a 
committee  to  inquire  into,  he  had  no 
doubt,  but  that  much  additional  informa- 
tion would  be  obtained,  and  their  Lord- 
ships mightj  in  consequence,  be  induced 
to  give  their  sanction  to  this  measure. 

Lord  AbingeVf  in  explanation,  did  not 
say  that  Quaker  witnesses  prevaricated. 
What  he  said  was,  **  that  you  seldom  got 
a  direct  answer  to  a  question  from  them." 
His  learned  Friend  said,  "  it  was  owing  to 
their  scruples,"  and  he  said,  *'he  had 
occasionally  made  that  apology  for  them 
-*that  their  religious  scruples  prevented 
their  giving  a  direct  answer," 

The  Bishop  of  London  suggested,  that 
it  would  be  better  to  refer,  not  the  bill, 
bat  the  whole  subject,  to  a  committee. 

Lord  Denman  said,  after  the  appeal 
made  to  him,  he  thought  he  should  be 
acting  very  improperly  if  he  were  to  press 
this  bill  to  a  division,  and  prevent  this 
inquiry.  At  the  same  time,  he  withdrew 
the  bill  with  very  great  reluctance.  The 
iobject  had  been  repeatedly  considered 
lately,  and  he  might  almost  say,  with  some 
consideration,  such  a  concession  as  he  pro- 
posed by  this  bill  would  be  found  to  be 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  all  who  had  the 
interest  of  the  community  at  heart,  and 
who  would  wish  to  do  an  act  of  Christian 
charity  and  mere  justice  to  their  fellow. 
subjects.  The  committee  might  with  great 
propriety  embrace  considerations  of  other 
matters  connected  with  the  subject  as  to 
the  mode  of  administering  oaths.  The 
noble  Earl  said,  he  had  only  brought  for- 
ward two  cases  in  support  of  his  argument. 
Did  the  noble  Earl  see  no  cases  reported 
of  persons  sent  to  gaol  and  having  their 
recognizances  estreated  for  refusing  to  give 
evidence  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court? 
These  were  notorious  facts.  He  wished, 
without  going  into  all  these  particulars,  to 
bring  the  subject  before  their  Lordships,  in 
a  manly,  well  principled,  straightforward 
manner.  He,  therefore,  felt  surprise,  when 
it  was  said,  that  he  had  understated  his  case, 
and  that  he  had  not  done  justice  to  the  peti- 
tions intrusted  to  him,  because  he  did  not 
bring  forward  the  cases  of  A  and  B.  His 
noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Abinger) 
expressed  opinions  which  he  (Lord  Den- 
mao)  heard  with  the  utmost  regret,  and 


from  which  he  totally  dissented.  Hit 
noble  and  learned  Friend  said,  that  it  al- 
most appeared  to  be  part  of  the  religion  of 
Quakers  never  to  give  a  direct  answer, 
and  that  he  never  saw  witnesses  who 
fenced  so  much  with  questions.  His  ex- 
perience was  directly  contrary ;  he  had 
often  seen  Quakers — bafi9ing  it  was  true 
the  legal  acumen  of  counsel — taking  a 
subject  to  pieces  and  coming  to  the  truth 
with  the  utmost  care  and  accuracy,  and 
stating  what  the  truth  alone  required,  and 
which  would  have  been  liable  to  another 
interpretation  if  they  had  not  exercised 
that  care  which  was  called  '*  fencing  with 
the  question."  His  noble  Friend  said,  he 
did  not  mean  to  impute  ''  prevarication"  to 
them.  He  asked  if  it  were  possible  to  go 
away  with  any  other  conclusion  from  such 
a  statement.  His  noble  Friend  said,  he 
had  never  found  any  religious  scruples,  in 
giving  evidence,  till  last  Saturday,  and 
those  he  had  succeeded  in  allaying.  Had 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  not  had  the 
good  fortune  to  convince  the  witness  that 
she  might  take  the  oath,  what  would  his 
noble  Friend  have  done  ?  That  was  one 
of  the  strong  points  of  the  case.  Were 
people  to  be  sent  to  gaol  for  entertaining 
conscientious  scruples?  No  one  could 
contemplate  the  situation  of  the  Church 
in  relation  to  this  subject  without  serious 
alarm  and  regret,  unless  it  were  supposed 
all  those  persons  who  held  these  scru- 
ples were  not  sincere,  and  tnat  they  came 
to  courts  of  justice  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  false  evidence.  He  would  take  the 
liberty  of  adding,  that  the  careful  and 
solemn  way  in  which  Quakers  were  in  the 
habit  of  giving  their  evidence  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  correct  way,  rather  than  the 
slightingfand  flippant  manner  in  which  evi- 
dence on  oath  was  often  given.  He  believed, 
that  a  man  entertaining  religious  scruples 
to  taking  an  oath,  and  solemnly  in  the 
presence  of  God  declaring  the  truth  of 
that  which  he  declined  to  swear  to,  was  a 
better  witness  than  many  of  the  most 
obsequious  followers  of  the  prescribed 
forms. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  the  course 
recommended  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
was  one  which  had  occurred  to  him  very 
early  in  this  discussion  to  recommend 
their  Lordships  to  adopt.  The  bill  laid  on 
the  Table  embraced  considerations  of  the 
utmost  importance,  but  at  the  same  time 
only  formed  part  of  the  svvbYwi^\  ^^^W 
should  «u^^e«\.  \o  ^^\\^\.  \«^%^vS«^fc> 
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'^ '  Mr.  Walter  has  to  acknowl^dgt  a  soni^ 
monS|  received  at  a  quarter  past  three  o'clock 
this  day,  with  the  signature  of  J.  A.  Roebuck^ 
Chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  sitting  to  inquire  into  election  pro« 
ceedings,  and  requiring  his  attendaota  forth- 
with. 

'' '  NoWy  though  Mr.  Walter  would  fael  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  obey  most  readily  any  ordar 
emanating  from  a  committee  of  the  hon.  House 
of  Commons  ;  and  though  he  would  be  also 
glad  of  an  opportunity  of  communicating  to 
the  committee  any  foots,  which  may  be  within 
his  own  knowledge,  and  affect  only  himself; 
yet,  not  having  had  the  conduct  of  the  petition 
against  the  return  for  Nottingham,  be  would 
be  wfiolly  unable  to  afford  that  information 
which,  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  one 
of  the  candidates,  may  have  been  erroneously 
expected  from  him.  Still,  however,  it  would 
have  been  his  duty  to  attend,  did  he  not  feel 
himself  precluded  from  so  doing  by  another 
and  more  powerful  objection,  founded  upon 
the  most  obvious  and  indefeasible  principles 
of  natural  justice  and  constitutional  law. 

'*  <  Mr.  Walter  sees  that  the  name  of  Mr. 
Roebuck  is  published  as  the  Chairman  of  that 
committee  before  which  he  is  required  to  ap- 
pear; and  when  he  considers  the  power  of  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  over  all 
who  may  be  brought  to  give  evidence  before  it, 
and  the  influence  of  the  Chairman  over  the 
proceedings  of  that  committee,  he  begs  to 
point  out  to  the  committee,  and  through  it  to 
the  hon.  House,  the  position  in  which  he  would 
be  placed  should  he  surrender  himself  to  any 
order  emanating  from  a  bod^  of  which  Mr. 
Roebuck  is  Chairman  or  President. 

*^ "  It  appears  from  the  proceedioga  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  8th  of  September 
lastf  that  Mr,  Roebuck  rose  in  his  place,  and 
though  he  repeatedly  stated  that  he  had  no 
motion  whatever  to  make,  uttered  a  variety  of 
scandalous  expressions  reflecting  upon  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  Mr.  Walter,  io  eonse* 
quenee  of  some  supposed  reflections  cast  uooo 
him  in  a  public  journal,  of  which  reflections 
Mr.  Walter  was  not  the  author,  nor  does  be  to 
this  moment  know  who  the  author  was,  nor 
has  he  at  any  time  either  requested  others  to 
write,  or  himself  written,  anything  injurious  to 
the  private  or  public  character  of  the  aforesaid 
Mr.  Roebuck.  On  the  occasion  above  referred 
to,  Mr.  Roebuck  used  the  following  audacious 
and  unbecoming  expressions : — 

'*U  any  hon.  Members  were  attacked  by 
The  Timely  and  did  not  wish  for  a  repetition 
of  the  attack,  he  would  suggest  to  them  at 
once  to  horsewhip  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Walter, 
and  they  might  depend  upon  it  that  the  attack 
would  not  be  repeated." 

*' '  Mr.  Walter,  therefore,  trusts  it  will  not 
be  expected  from  him,  that,  however  disposed 
to  yield  obedience  to  the  legal  orders  issued 
by  the  House  through  one  of  its  committees, 
he  should  appear  and  put  himself  in  the  power 
of  a  court,  the  presiding  Member  of  which  has 


that  the  committee  should  be  directed  to 
inquire  into  the  general  subject  of  the 
ttdmioistratioo  of  oaths,  not  confined  to 
courts  of  justice. 

Bill  withdrawn*  Committee  to  be  moved 
for. 

House  adjourned  at  half-past  seteo 
oclock. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Monday,  June  27,  1842. 

MiMOTis.]     BILLS.     PkAOc— !*■    Loodon   Bridge  Ap. 
pioachet  Fund. 

>"    Stock  in  Trade;  DiitricCi  Courts  and  Prbons. 
CtmmUMU—UuaidiptA  CorpofiUow. 
Beported^-^BuiUiiDg^*  Regulations  (No.  2);    Customs  g 
British  Poatessions  Abroad ;  MunkHial  Corporations  (Ire- 

Primte,^!^  Lord  Shcrboneri  Sstatei  Earl  of  Devooti 
Estate;  Gibson's  EsUtep 

S*-  Davidson's  Estate;  Vere^  Divorce;  Coward's  Di- 
VMoei  Earl  FUawiUtanl^  Estate ;  Patefwmis  Estate. 
llMerM.— Duke  of  AxgylTs  Estate ;  LetbaatiUe's  Natiu 
ranation;  Rouma's  Naturaliatioiw 
3*'  and  passed :— Ashton's  Diyoroe. 
PvnriovB  FtmnwanmD*  Ftcm  Graaooek,  fbr  the  New- 
fonndland  Bill.— -Froin  the  Dewsbury,  Hehnesley  and 
Bridgewaler  Unions,  WighiU,  Montgomery,  Forden, 
Clelttrwood,  Pool,  Hope,  Trriystan,  Llanmetewig, 
UmtdftU,  LeightoQ.  Astoa,  Castlewright,  Binnlngham, 
Oldham,  and  Lees,  against  the  Poor-law  Amendment  BiUL 
—From  John  Bruntoo,  complaining  of  having  been  dis> 
■ilssed  hem  the  situation  of  Master  of  the  HuddenOeld 
Unkm,  and  paying  far  Inquiry.— By  Lord  Ashley,  from 
Barasley  and  Wakefield,  against  tlie  Employment  of 
females  in  the  Mfaies  and  Collieries.— From  Honley, 
Lepton,  Whitley  Upper,  Mkldletm,  Abaondbury,  Ooltan, 
Thorpe,  Ardsley,  Stanley,  Methley,  and  RothwaU, 
agahistthe  BilL— From  Woolwich,  Wentworth,  Elscar, 
and  Maaehesfeer,  for  Limiting  the  Hoon  of  Labour  of 
Vo«i«  Paople  in  Faetortoa— From  tlie  Southern  BipCiBl 
AModaUoo,  tot  the  AboUtioo  of  Ministers  Money  (Ire- 
land).— From  Trustees  and  Mortgi^ees  of  the  Leeds  and 
HifvoviBte  Tatapike  Roadsi  and  of  the  Leads  and  Col* 
Ktijii^^  Twnpike  Rimlfi  agriaat  Tunpike  Raadi  Bill. 


ELECTioif  Proceedings  Committee 
-—Mr.  Walter.]  Mr.  Roebuck  brought 
up  a  special  report  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee  on  Election  Proceedings,  which 
was  read.    The  report  stated — 

**  Thai  the  committee  bad  proceeded  to  con* 
aider  the  matters  referred  to  them  hy  the 
House,  and  that  having,  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  inauiry,  found  it  necessary  to  call  before 
them  JoiiD  Walter,  Esq.,  lalelv  a  candidate  for 
the  horough  of  Nottingham,  the  Chairman,  by 
direction  of  the  committee,  had  iisued  on  Fri- 
day, the  24th  inst.,  a  summons  to  the  said  Mr. 
Walter,  requiring  him  to  attend  the  committee 
forthwith,  for  the  purpose  of  giring  evidence 
before  them,  and  to  bring  with  him  all  papers 
and  documents  relating  to  the  election,  peti- 
tion, and  compromise,  and  all  bills  of  eipenses, 
paid  or  unpaid,  that  had  reference  to  the  last 
flection  Cor  the  borough  of  Nottingham.  The 
report  further  staled,  that  two  minutes  before 
it  was  announced  to  the  committee  that  the 
Speaker  was  at  prayers  they  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Mr,  Walter  : — 
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lifested  SQch  ondbgaised  peraonal  hostility 
to  biuiftelf ;  aod  who  has  already,  also,  pre- 
judged the  chief  question  regarding  the  Not- 
tinebam  election  by  assertions  as  injurioas  in 
their  intended  effect  upon  Mr.  Walter's  cha- 
racter, as  they  would  be  found  to  be  erroneous 
in  hcif  if  they  could  be  properly  investigated 
by  an  impartial  tribunal.  £Ten  if  brought  up 
by  foroe  oefore  such  a  oommittee,  Mr.  Walter 
would  feel  bound  to  refuse  to  answer  ques- 
tkms  put  to  him  by  a  committee  thus  consti- 
tuted. 

*'*  Mr.  Walter  begs  to  state  to  the  commit- 
tee, that  he  possesses  no  papers  or  documents 
of  the  description  require,  nor  '<any  bills  of 
•xptntcs,  paid  or  unpaid,  in  the  case  of  the 
boffOQgb  of  Nottingham.''  Being,  however, 
very  anxious  to  afford  every  information  to  the 
committee,  without  subjecting  himself  to  the 
risk  of  personal  insult,  he  inK>rm8  them,  that 
Mr.  Francis  Soames,  solicitor  of  Wokingham, 
was  Mr.  Walter's  agent  during  both  the  con- 
tests at  Nottingham  ;  that  through  his  bands 
all  the  monev  passed  which  was  expended  on 
Mr,  Walter^  behalf,  and  that  Mr.  Soames 
will  give  the  committee  every  information  they 
can  desire. 

'' '  No.  8,  Chaing'^rou,  half-past  3,  p.  m^ 
««  'jSBe24.1842.' 

''  The  report  went  on  to  state,  that  upon  re- 
ceipt of  this  letter,  the  Chairmau,  by  direction 
of  the  committee,  issued  a  second  summons, 
to  Mr.  Walter,  in  similar  terms  ;  that  the 
oommittee,  upon  meeting  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment,  received  the  following  second  letter 
liroin  Mr.  Walter,  still  declining  to  obey  the 
ofder  to  appear  before  them :— > 

^ '  8,  Ckering^erott,  Fridcy  n^A^,  June  24. 

"'Mr.  Walter, in  reply  to  a  second  sum- 
tHooB  reoeiTed  from  the  '*  Committee  on  Eleo- 
tioD  Proceedings,"  and  with  the  same  signature 
of  J.  A.  Roebuck,  Chairman,  begs  to  state, 
thai  be  has  no  other  answer  to  make  than  that 
which  be  has  already  sent  to  the  committee,  on 
the  receipt  of  tlie  former  summons  of  the  same 
date/ 

^  In  conclusion,  the  report  stated,  that  the 
oommittee  bad  resolved  to  report  these  circum- 
ctancei  to  the  House,  in  order  that  the  House 
migbt  lake  such  steps  as  it  should  deem  fit." 

Report  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Mr.  Roebuck^  in  obedience  to  the  unani- 
moQs  resolve  of  the  committee,  and  acting 
merely  in  a  miniiterial  capacity  as  Chair- 
mao  of  that  committee,  moved  that  Mr. 
Walter  be  brought  to  the  Dar  of  the 
House  to-morrow. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Exclusion  op  Membkrs  from  a 
Committee.]  Mr.  Cochrane  stated  to 
the  Hooee,  that  on  proseotiog  himself  that 
diy  ai  the  door  of  the  coinmittet-rooro 


occupied  by  the  committee  on  election 
proceedings,  he  was  inforoied  th^t,  al- 
though a  Member  of  the  House,  he  could 
not  be  admitted.  He  therefore  wished  to 
know  whether  the  committee  weie  justified 
in  issuing  an  order  for  the  exclusion  of 
Members  of  that  House  ? 

Mr.  Roebuck  said,  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber might  have  saved  himself  some  trouble 
if  he  had  first  inquired  whether  such  an 
order  had  been  issued.  It  so  happened 
that  no  such  order  had  been  itsued  tiy  the 
committee,  and  that  no  one  attending  the 
committee  had  received  any  inslructions 
whatever  to  exclude  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Cochrane  observed,  that  he  was  not 
the  only  Member  who  had  been  refused 
admittance.  The  answer  of  the  door* 
keeper,  upon  refusing  him  admittance, 
was,  that  no  persons  were  allowed  into 
the  room  but  the  Members  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  witnesses.  The  doorkeeper 
certainly  said  that  be  would  send  in  his 
name  to  the  chairman,  and  ask  him  if  he 
might  be  admitted,  but  not  wishing  to 
solicit  a  personal  favour  of  the  boo,  Mem- 
ber for  Bath,  he  declined  the  offer. 

Mr.  Roabvick  wished  to  set  himself  right 
in  the  eyes  of  the  House.  An  boo,  Mem* 
ber  had  come  into  the  committee  room 
that  very  day,  and  not  knowing  him,  he 
asked  bim  if  he  was  a  Member.  The 
hon.  Member  stating  that  be  was,  he  in- 
formed him  that  the  committee  were  under 
deliberation,  upon  which  the  hon.  Member 
left  the  room.  Thit  plainly  abowed  (bat 
Membera  were  admitted.  The  committee 
had  come  to  the  aoanimoua  conclusioa 
that  it  would  be  for  the  interests  of  the 
inquiry,  and  all  persons  connected  with 
it,  that  it  should  be  conducted,  if  possible, 
without  the  presence  of  any  other  indi* 
vidual  than  the  person  under  examinatiofi* 
He  observed  an  hon.  Member  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  House  who  had  applied  to  be 
admitted,  and  to  whom,  upon  being  ad* 
mitted,  he  had  read  that  resolution  ^the 
committee,  by  which  the  boo.  Member 
stated  he  should  feel  himself  bound.  But 
upon  the  right  of  Members  to  enter  the 
room  the  committee  had  never  attempted 
to  decide. 

Major  Beresford  hoped  he  might  be 
allowed,  as  the  Member  alluded  to,  to 
state  his  impression  of  the  circuaistaocea 
which,  he  conceived,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bath  had  not  given  with  exact  cotfecl<- 
ness.    He  had  tesv^MiKA^  v«  >^  ^tdxX^iA^ 
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as  a  principle  io  the  inquiry.    The  com* 
mittee  deliberated^  and  in  a  short  time  in- 
formed him  that  he  could  not  be  admitted  ; 
but  that  if  he  applied  as  a  Member  of 
Parliament  he  should.   His  reply  was,  that 
he  did  not  apply  as  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment,  but  chiefly  as  a  person  interested  in 
the  inquiry,  and  he  believed   he  added 
that  it  was  not  the  last  time  he  should 
take  the  matter  up.    The  committee  sent 
for  him  again,  and  said  that  it  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
it  would  be  tor  the  interest  of  all  parties 
If  no  one  were  allowed   to  be  present 
beyond  the  witness  under  examination. 
He  did  then  enter  into  a  further  argu- 
ment and  demand  of  his  rights,  maintain- 
ing, not  so  much  on  the  ground  of  his 
being  a  Member  of  Parliament,  as  upon 
the  plain  justice  of  the  case,  that  as  he 
was  a  party  accused  —  and  grievously  ac- 
cused— ^he  ought  to  be  allowed    to  be 
present  to   hear  the  evidence    adduced 
against  him.     He  did  state  that  the  veriest 
criminal  ever  called  to  the  bar  of  public 
justice,  although  to    be  next  day  pro- 
nounced a  felon,  was  permitted  to  hear 
the  evidence  brought  against  him.      He 
stated  that,  because  evidence  might  be 
adduced  which  it  was  possible  he  could 
explain  or  refute.     But  when  a  man  had 
evidence  brought  against  him  in  the  dark 
his  character  might  be  calumniated  without 
the  power  on  his  part  of  protecting  it; 
he  might  in  this  way,  as  it  were,  be  stabbed 
in  the  back  by  anonymous  witnesses.     He 
felt  bound  to  say  that  the  demeanour  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bath  and  of  the 
other  Members  of  the  committee  was  in 
the  highest  degree  candid  and  courteous. 
They  stated  that  they  had  unanimously 
resolved,  that  as  a  principle  he  could  not  be 
present,   but  that  if  be  insisted  on  his 
right  as  a    Member    of  Parliament  he 
might.     His  reply  was,  that  having  laid 
his  reason  before  them,  and  having  stated 
that  it  was  chiefly  because  he  was  a  person 
interested  in  the  inquiry  that  he  claimed 
to  be  present,  he  should  consider,  where 
he  to  avail  himself  of  his  right  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  that  he  should  be  en. 
tering  the  room  under  false  pretences,  and 
not  in  the  straightforward  manner  in  which 
he  was  desirous  of  acting.     He  had  there- 
fore declined  being  present,  and  bowed  to 
the  decision  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Cochrane  hoped  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bath  would  now  see  that  some  mis- 
oadentandiDg  did  really  exist,  and  that 
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he  meant  nothing  uncourteoos  to  the  hon. 
Member  in  noticing  the  circumstance. 

Mr.  R.  Yorke  confirmed  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath. 
It  was  thought  by  the  committee  that  the 
inquiry  could  be  best  conducted,  and  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  delicacy  towards 
all  parties,  with  closed  doors.  The  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  addressed  the 
House  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
as  he  was  not  permitted  to  be  present  as 
a  principal,  he  ought  not  to  assume  his 
right  as  a  Member  of  that  House;  bat 
the  question  of  the  right  of  Members  of 
that  House  to  admittance  had  never  been 
disputed  or  raised  in  the  committee. 

Subject  at  an  end. 


Fugitives  7rom  the  United 
States].  Mr.  Hawes  wished  to  put  a 
question  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies.  It  appearea 
from  information  he  had  received,  that 
on  the  17th  of  last  January  a  demand  was 
made  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  states  of 
America  to  the  authorities  of  Canada  to 
give  up  a  person  of  colour  who  had  been 
confined  there  for  some  days,  and  who 
was  demanded  back  as  a  fugitive.  As 
he  understood,  there  was  no  charge  made 
against  him,  and  the  demand  was  to  de- 
liver up  this  person,  named  Nelson 
Hackett,  who  had  been  taken  across  the 
river,  lodged  in  the  Detroit  gaol,  and  uL 
timately  put  into  the  hands  of  his  master. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  these  facts 
were  correct  and  what  was  the  policy  of 
the  Government  in  such  cases. 

Lord  Stanley  said,  that  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  Member  was  incorrect  in  .a 
very  material  point.  It  was  perfectly  true 
that  in  the  course  of  this  year  an  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  Governor  and  Ex- 
ecutive Council  of  Canada  for  the  sur- 
render to  the  American  authorities  of  a 
person  described  as  a  fugitive  from  justice, 
and  charged  with  the  offences  of  burglary 
robbery.  There  was  an  act  in  force  in  Upper 
Canada,  which  authorized  the  Governor 
with  the  assent  of  the  Executive  Council 
to  surrender  any  person  beine  a  fugitive 
from  justice  and  charged  with  a  certain 
specified  crime,  upon  there  being  forwarded 
in  a  certain  form,  according  to  the  pre- 
scribed conditions,  the  warrant  of  his  com- 
mittal, and  the  depositions  taken  against 
him,  provided  those  depositions  were  such 
as  would  authorise  his  committal  in  Canada. 
Upon  the  first  application  to  the  Canadian 
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authorities  these  forms  were  wantingy  and  of  those  interested  in  the  subject  at  that 

consequently  the  application  was  not  com-  town ;  and  with  respect  to  another  point  on 

plied  with,  but  positively  refused,  and  the  which  the  deputation  desired  information, 

grounds  of  refusal  were    stated  by  the  namely,  the  relief  of  the  casual  poor  landed 

Eiecutife  Council.    The  depositions  were  at  Pljrmouth  from  the  Channel  Islands — 

then  forwarded,  from  which  it  appeared  he  felt  that  he  was  not  able  to  give  such 

that  this  person,  a  person  of  colour,  and  he  satis^toiy  explanations  on  the  matter  as 

belieted  a  slave,  was  charged  with  bur-  the  Poor-law  commissioners,  and  therefore 

glary,  not  upon  the  property  of  his  master,  he  had  referred  them  to  those  authorities 

but  that  of  another  person.    The  question  for  the  information  they  desired.  He  would 

was  then   brought   by  the    Governor  of  suggest  to  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  it  was 

Canada  under  the  consideration  of   the  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  exercise  a 

Executive   Council ;   and   the  Executive  discretion  with  respect  to  the  receiving  of 

Council,  finding  that  the  forms  had  been  deputations  of  this  sort,  and  he  would  only 

complied  with,  and  that  the  case  was  such  further  add  his  assurance  that  in  what  he 

as  would  authorize  a  committal  in  Canada,  had  done  he  had  been  actuated  by  a  sense 

thought  fit  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  what  was  due  to  the  public  service,  and, 

of  the  Canadian  law,  and  to  surrender  the  which  he  hoped  he  need  scarcely  say,  by  no 

person  to  the  State  of  Arkansas.  ^&°t  of  respect  to  the  hon.  Gentleman 

opposite. 

Ahti-Poor-law  Deputations.]  Mr.       «  t»  ^ 

GiU  asked  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the       Election  Proceedings  —  Commit- 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart-  '^^H    ^''  •?'  Escott  mshed  to  put  a 

ment,  whether  he  had  granted  interviews  q^^Btion  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Bath, 

to  deputations  from  Bristol  and  Canter-  ^"«»»&  ?"^  ^^  a  discussion  which  had 

bury,  having  for  their  object  certain  com-  ^^^^^  P**ce  at  an  earlier  hour  of  the 

plaints  and  representations  in  reference  to  evening.     He  wished  to  ask,  whether  it 

the  Poor-law  Amendment  Bill ;  and  if  so,  ^a«  the  determination  of  the  committee 

whether  he  would  state  the  grounds  upon  ^"^^  ""  '"'"'«  a"  persons  who  were  ac- 

which  he  had  refused  to  grant  an  interview  cused,  whether  Members  of  that  House  or 

to  a  deputation  from  the  board  of  guardians  "^t,  should  not  have  a  right  to  attend 

of  Plymouth,  having  a  similar  object  ?  during    the     examination    of    witnesses 

Sir  J.  Graham  said,  it  was  quite  true  brought  forward    to    propound    charges 

that  at  the  instance  of  the  hon.  Members  against  tnem  ? 

for  Bristol  and  Canterbury,  he  had  had  the  -  ^':  ^^f^^  ***^'  ^®  could  not  answer 
honour  of  receiving  deputations  from  those  \^'  V*^  the  committee  would  do  in  future, 
places  upon  a  sin|le  point  respecting  the  ^"^  *1^  ^f^V*^  ^f\^^^  hon.  Member  what 
Operation  ofacertein  clause  in  the  Poor-law  they  had  already  determined  Ifanything 
Amendment  Act,  that  clause  having  refer-  '®"  ^^^^  ^  witness  which  touched  any  party 
ence  to  the  local  acts  which  regulated  the  *"  ^"y  '^^X*  ^"®y  ^^^  resolved  to  refer  to 
relief  of  the  poor  in  those  places.  On  the  ^"^^  P^^}y*  }J  state  to  him  what  the  wit- 
application  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Canter,  ness  had  said,  to  ask  him  if  he  had  any 
bury,  it  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  a  statement  to  make  on  the  subject  of  that 
misconception  as  to  the  operation  of  the  evidence,  or  if  there  was  any  witness  he 
clause;  and  he  was  very  anxious  to  ascer-  desired  to  call  to  rebut  it.  The  committee 
tain  if  he  rightly  understood  the  point  at  ^®^t  that  this  would  be  the  most  agreeable 
issue.  On  that  ground,  and  on  that  only,  ?n^  delicate  mode  of  conducting  their  very 
had  he  consented  to  receive  the  deputations,  invidious  inquiry,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
With  regud  to  the  Plymouth  deputation,  committee,  he  might  say  that  they  believed 
he  had  had  the  advantage  of  a  memorial  that  by  such  means  they  would  best  carry 
from  the  town,  setting  forth  all  that  they  out  the  investigations  they  were  appointed 
desired  and  thought  material ;  and,  in  ad-  to  make ;  and  further,  that  they  trusted 
ditioo  to  that  source  of  information,  he  had  the  House  would  defer  giving  any  opinion 
been  honoured  with  a  communication  from  until  they  had  brought  up  their  report. 
the  hon.  Member  himself,  who,  indeed,  not  Mr.  Escott :  The  hon.  Member  has  not 
satisfied  with  a  verbal  communication,  had  answered  my  question. 
been  so  obliging  as  to  put  his  views  in  Mr. /?oe6tic^  said,  it  was  very  true  he  had 
writing.  With  regard  to  Pljrmouth,  there-  not  answered  the  hon.  Member's  inci^\sAt^. 
for^  there  could  be  no  mistake  whatever.  On  that  pomt,  XV^^x^^ot^^  \v&  n«o\\^  %v^ 
He  dearly  understood  what  were  the  views  that  he  believed  X^v^  coxhtqaWi^^'w^vW  ^^^« 

you  ixiv.  {sm}  Y 
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tinue  to  ^en^vefe  In  Its  prelent  ttiiMle  tf 
conducting  the  inquiry. 

Poor  Law  — Adjourned  Debate.] 
On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  resuming  the 
adjourned  debate  on  going  into  Committee 
on  the  Poor-law,  and  Mr.  Duncombe's 
Amendment. 

Mr.  Fielden  rose  to  answer  the  speeches 
ofthe  hon.  Member  for  Bath  (Mr.  Roebuck) 
and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Tamworth.  He  would  take  that  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bath  first.     That  hon. 
Member  had  spoken  with  great  confidence 
on  the  subject  of  the  New  Poor-law,  but 
in  his  opinion    with    little  sense.      He 
doubted  the  hon.  Member's  experience  of 
the  labouring  poor.     He  wanted  to  know 
what  means   ne   had   of   knowing  their  j 
habits,  feelings,  wants  and  condition.  Was  « 
the  hon.  Member  engaged  in  suchoccupa-  | 
lions  as  would  bring  him  necessarily  in 
daily    contact  with    labouring   persons? 
No;  he  understood  from  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber that  he  was  a  lawyer,  and  he  would 
not  admit  that  a  lawyer  was,  in  the  course 
of  his  occupation,  brought  into  that  rela- 
tionship  with  the  labouring    poor    that 
would  give  him  the  means  of  legislating  in 
their  case.     He  claimed  to  be  heard  upon 
this  question,  because  he  felt  confident 
that  he  did  know  much  of  the  labouring 
people.     He  had  been  in  business  as  a 
manufacturer  ever  since  the  year  1803, 
and  he  was  so  now.     He  and  his  partners  ' 
had  always  employed  great  numbers  of 
bands,  and  for  some  years  past  they  had  | 
constantly  in  their  employment  some  thou-  , 
sands ;  and,  so  long  as  he  had  a  seat  in 
that  House,  he  would  by  speech  and  vote 
resist  a  law  which  was  based  upon  the  , 
false  and  wicked  assertion  that  the  labour-  i 
ing  people  of  England,  or  any  material 
part  of  them,  were  inclined  to  idleness  and 
vice ;  and  he  felt  that  he  owed  them  too 
much  to  sit  patiently  by  while  this  com- 
mission was   proposed   to   be  continued. 
He  believed  that  the  New  Poor-law  had 
been    most  oppressive,   and   that  it  was 
founded  on  the  most  fallacious  principles. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Bath  spoke  first  of 
the  new  law  being  both  wise  and  humane, 
and    he  told    the    House  that,   being  a 
lawyer,  he  wished  to  be  answered  by  facts. 
As  to  the  humanity  of  the  law,  he  would 
give  one  fact,  and  he  begged  to  be  under, 
stood  as  giving  one  fact  of  many  that  he 
could   produce.     In    1836  there  lived  in 
the  parish  of  £versholt,  in  the   Woburn 


Union,  a  widow  of  the  name  of  8iitliti 
Deacon.  She  had  been  relieved  bj  the 
parish  before  the  union  was  formed^  bat, 
as  the  new  law  came  into  operation^  her 
allowance  was  reduced  down  as  low  aft  It. 
a  week.  In  the  night  of  the  25th  of  De- 
cember in  that  year  that  poor  woitaate 
threw  herself  into  a  moat  in  tne  gurd^  Of 
the  rector  of  the  parish,  a  guardian  of  the 
union.  It  was  a  bitter  cold  night  and  the 
weather  frosty.  Her  body  broke  thron|h 
the  ice,  and  when  taken  out  it  waa  f6uad 
that  she  must  have  risen  from  her  bed 
to  drown  herself,  as  she  was  dfeaied  m 
her  night  clothes.  The  coroner^  jtllry 
wished  to  return  a  verdict  stating  th6  cir- 
cumstances that  caused  her  to  dirovh 
herself— that  was,  the  refusal  of  the  bOatd 
of  guardians  to  grant  her  the  acOufttottlM 
relief;  but  the  coroner  persuaded  them  to 
return  a  verdict  of  insanity.  The  jtirj 
however,  immediately  aAer^  being  touehM 
with  sympathy  for  a  poor  and  reiAiMttd 
neighbour,  signed  and  cirenlatect  tMs 
paper,  of  which  he  had  a  copy  :^-« 

"  We,  the  undersiffned  jurymen  on  the  bodjr 
of  Mrs.  Deacon,  of  Hiirs-ena,  EvershoU,  wIh) 
drowned  herself  in  the  rev.  J.  Reed^s  mott, 
on  last  Monday  morning,  through  diStreSt  of 
mind,  in  consequence  of  having  beee  reftiaed 
a  shilling  per  w«ek  by  the  said  J.  Ratd  aii4 
the  other  guardians  of  the  poor  for  Bvtialiolt 
parish,  have  given  our  ▼erdict  *'  Insane ;"  and^ 
out  of  compassion  and  re.<(pect  to  the  deoeased, 
in  order  to  prevent  her  eoods  fW)m  being  takata 
from  her  orphans  to  defray  the  fbneral  ek- 

genses,  have  contnbuted  0^.  each  towifds 
urying  her.  The  smallest  contribation  tWOk 
any  person  who  can  feel  for  sach  m  caia,  will 
be  most  thankfully  received  by  the  juiyan. 
Should  there  be  more  collected  than  vriU  pay 
her  funeral  expenses,  it  will  be  given  to  tier 
poor  children. ' 

He  had  ofiTered  to  prove  this  case  before 
the  Poor-law  committee,  but  was  fma- 
trated.  Mr.  Bull  had  attempted  to  get 
it  before  a  committee  of  the  Lorday  but 
he  had  also  been  frustrated.  The  paper, 
however,  circulated  by  the  jurymeoi  spoke 
for  itself;  and  he  adduced  that  one  case  as 
a  specimen  of  the  humanity  of  the  new 
law.  Tlie  hon.  and  learned  Member  (Mr. 
Roebuck)  then  spoke  of  the  '*  problem 
how  to  relieve  the  honest  ablc^l 
without  giving  encouragement  to  idh 
by  relieving  the  idle  vagabond.**  He  said 
that 

<«The  Reformed  Parliament  had  looked 
thif  difBcuUy  in  the  (ace,"  (and  that)  ^  he 
wUbed  it  to  be  particularly  shown  bow  the  dif- 
ficulties of  this  question  would  be  met^  exeayt 
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by  inposing  such  nstrictiont  on  the  adninis- 
trttioD  of  relief,  as  would  make  its  reception 
not  more  agreeable  than  the  exercise  of  honest 
iadustiy." 

He  maintained,  first,  that  the  Parlia- 
ment had  not  met  the  difficulty  in  the 
face^  but  had  preated  a  board  of  three 
commissioners  to  do  so,  or  to  do  as  they 
liked.  The  Parliament  had  had  proposed 
to  it  a  bill  abolishing  out-door  relief  after 
tlie  31lt  of  July,  1835  ;  but  it  expunged 
that  part  of  the  bill,  and  left  it  to  the 
commissioners  to  make  the  law.  But,  as 
the  hoD.  Menlber  praised  the  law  and  the 
committionerfe,  and  their  doings,  he  might 
be  taken  to  approve  of  the  prohibitory 
order  for  stopping  out-door  relief  to  all 
able-bodied  poor,  unless  in  the  workhouse, 
and  of  the  reeulations  and  discipline  which 
they  had  oraered  to  be  observed  in  the 
workhouses.  The  hon.  Member,  in  fact, 
approved  of  the  workhouse  test,  the  '*  self- 
tl!tiog  test,^  as  the  commissioners  called 
it,  which  was  to  sift  the  honest  and  hard- 
working matt  fVom  the  idle  vagabond.  Let 
Uod,  then,  examine  the  practical  operation 
of  that  test,  for  he  (Mr.  Pietden")  believed 
it  to  be  a  most  atmcious  cruelty  on  the 
hotielt  and  willing  workman,  and  produc- 
tive of  infinite  mischief  to  the  country. 
Il«  wottid  take  the  two  cases  supposed  by 
tb«  hon.  Member  himself.  Here  were 
two  tpplieattts  for  relief,  both  comikig  to 
the  board  of  guardians  at  the  same  time  ; 
bbth  have  ftimilies,  both  are  able-bodied ; 
but  one  is  an  honest  hard-working  man, 
who  cannot  get  work ;  the  other  is  an  idle 
tatftbond,  who  will  not  ^ork  if  he  can 
help  it.  What  does  the  board  do  ?  It 
could  not  give  any  thing  but  the  work- 
house test  and  its  discipline,  its  separa- 
tion, and  its  diet  to  both.  It  must  give 
the  same  to  both.  Now  would  come  the 
opentloo  of  sifting,  and  the  proof  of  the 
•oiind  principle  and  philosophy  of  the 
new  law.  Which  of  the  two  would  go 
into  the  house  ?  If  both  go  in,  then  the 
1a#  ponishes  the  honest  man  just  as  it 
did  the  vagabond.  If  the  hottest  man 
went  ib,  and  the  idle  vagabond  was  driven 
io  maintain  himself,  then  the  honest  man 
ohiy  was  punished.  If  the  vagabond  went 
in,  atid  submitted  to  the  discipline  of  the 
wdrkhouse  for  the  sAke  of  idleness,  then 
h^  would  ask  where  did  the  honest  and 
willing  workman  go  to^the  man  who  was 
admitted  to  be  honest,  the  man  who  would 
do  #otk  if  he  could  get  it  ?  He  would 
ask  Wbhhar  had  yoo  driven  that  man? 


He  would  tell  them.  In  a  table,  pub- 
lished by  the  commissioners  in  their  sixth 
annual  report,  there  was  a  column  con- 
taining the  number  of  vagrants  and  pau- 
pers relieved  not  belonging  to  any  pariah 
m  the  union,  and  it  gave  the  numbers  in 
Christmas  quarter,  1838,  and  in  the  same 
quarter,  1839,  from  fourteen  counties  in 
England  and  Wales;  the  total  showed, 
that  in  1838  there  were  1,705  vagrants, 
or  casual  poor,  and  in  1839  no  less  than 
3,111,  being  an  increase  of  1,406,  or  82 
per  cent.  This  admirable  system  bad 
driven  the  willing  workman  to  become  a 
wanderer  in  search  of  work ;  and,  failing 
in  that,  it  had  made  him,  whose  virtue  was 
confessed,  a  vagrant,  gathering  alms  in 
the  quality  of  casual  poor.  That  was  the 
wisdom  and  philosophy  of  this  law.  But 
it  was  the  idle  vagabond  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bath  wished  to  punish.  Very 
well ;  the  hon.  Member,  being  a  lawyer^ 
knew  doubtless  that  there  was  the  Vagrant 
Act  in  force  when  the  New  Poor-law  was 
passed,  and  in  force  still,  by  which  all 
vagabonds  were  amply  punished.  Ay,  bat 
that  law  would  not  meet  the  whole  mass 
of  able-bodied.  No ;  nor  should  it.  An- 
other assertion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bath  was,  that  the  outcry  against  the  new 
law  was  not  raised  by  the  honest  and  in- 
dustrious poor,  but  by  self-interested  per- 
sons of  a  dishonest  sort,  who  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  operation  of  the  new  law. 
He  would  now  read  to  the  House  a  short 
paper  that  had  been  written  by  a  labour- 
ing man  of,  he  believed,  the  Diss  Union, 
in  Norfolk,  and  printed  at  the  expense  of 
one  of  the  guardians,  and  which  had  been 
sent  to  him  oy  a  clergyman  residing  in  the 
union.     It  was  as  followa  :— 

**  Poor  Law  Atnendment  Act. — Since  the 
New  Poor  Law,  the  honest,  industrious,  able- 
bodied  poor  are  much  oppressed,  through  the 
orders  of  the  Poor-law  commissioners.  It  fre- 
quently happens  from  severity  of  the  weather 
that  the  fanner  is  unable  to  find  employment ; 
the  poor  man,  under  such  circumstances,  hav- 
ing a  large  family,  is  rendered  totally  unable 
to  support  them  honestly ;  and  when  he  ap- 
peals to  the  guardians,  all  the  relief  he  can  get 
is  to  leave  his  house  and  little  furniture,  and 
be  made  a  prisoner  in  the  union  workhouse.  I 
therefore  think  that  the  board  of  guardians 
ought  to  be  empowered  to  relieve  the  poor 
man  without  forcing  him  from  his  house  and 
home,  till  the  farmer  may  be  enabled  to  em- 
ploy him,  and  the  weather  will  permit  him  to 
work.  I,  Thomas  Cock,  can  prove  that  during 
the  last  two  months  I  b^>(«  Xc^ix.  \ANi  w)  ^(«si^^ 
therefore  \aVe  vVi^  \\>a^nv  vo  XiAwtsv  ^^  ^^^^ 
\1 


that  ihe  pariihes  of  Breisingham  Bud  FenSeld 
iDlend  to  send  a  petition  io  GoTemment,  and 
earnestly  hope  that  other  parishes  will  do  the 
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tional  petitions,  the  first  with  upwards  of 
1,2-50,000  •ignBtiirei,and  the  aecondwith 
3,300,000.  Now,  the  peliliona  in  f»o« 
of  Ihe  new  law,  oriomewhat  iofaToacof 


house.  Thomas  Cock,  labourer,  Breisingham, 
Feb.  9, 1841." 

No«r,  he  thought  that  aimple  itatement 
not  only  proved  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bath  knew  nothing  of  the  feelingi  of  the 
honest  labouring  poor  on  this  question, 
but  that  the  hon.  Member  nas  wholly  un- 
informed  upon  the  subject  on  which  he  so 
confidently  talked.  He  would  now  come 
to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Tamworth,  who  had  said 
that  he  thought  the  people  of  this  country 
were  in  favour  of  the  com  mission  era,  be- 
cause he  found,  that  leaving  out  the  peti- 
tion of  the  3,000,000,  there  had  been  only 
108  petitionsthat  Session  against  the  com- 
missioners, signed  by  25,000  names.  Now, 
the  fact  was,  according  to  the  committee 
of  petitions,  that  up  to  the  10th  of  June 
there  were  that  Session  185  petitions 
against  (he  new  law  and  the  bill  before  the 
House,  containing  36,344  signatures, and 
there  had  been  many  presented  since,  of 
which  no  report  had  been  made.  The 
petition  of  the  3,300,000  required  a  total 
alteration  of  the  constitution  of  that 
House;  and  it  alleged,  as  one  of  its 
reasons  for  desiring  the  change,  (hat  the 
House  as  at  present  constituted  had  passed 
the  unconstitutional  New  Poor-law.  Was 
not  that  a  pretty  strong  expression  of  pub- 
lic feelingagainst  the  commissioners?  The 
3,300,000  not  only  desired  to  abolish  the 
commissioners,  but  the  very  constitution 
of  the  assembly  which  had  made  them. 
But  he  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  number  of  petitions  in  former 

J 'ears,  all  in  effect  against  the  New  Poor- 
Bw,  an  immense  msjotity  for  total  repeal, 
and  othera  for  alteraiioos  which  would  de- 
feat its  principle. 
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He  thought  that  was  an  answer  to  tbs 
right  hon.  Baronet  as  to  the  public  feeling 
on  the  whole  of  this  law,  and  it  waa  also 
an  answer  to  the  right  hon.  Home  Seen* 
tary  as  to  the  direct  remedy  generallj 
demanded  upon  the  publication  of  tha 
Report  of  the  Poor-law  Commission  of 
Inquiry  in  1B34.  He  would  now  go  to 
olher  parts  of  the  right  hon.  BanmoO 
speech.  He  said,  "  Do  you  spealc  of  ihii 
bill  as  depriving  the  poor  of  any  of  iba 
advantages  which  they  enjoyed  under  the 
law  of  Eliubeth  ?"  Yes,  he  did.  The 
law  of  Elizabeth  made  the  oveneers  set  th« 
able-bodied  poor  on  work,  and  it  madt 
tbem  buy  materials  for  the  purpose.  Undar 
that  law  the  oveiseers  had  no  authority  to 
iprison  and  separate  them,  man  froin 
Te,  and  parent  from  child,  as  a  condition 
of  giving  them  that  work.  The  9th  of 
George  1st  gave  the  overseers  authority  to 
administer  relief  only  in  a  workhouse. 
The  36th  of  George  3rd  repealed  that  law, 
slating  in  ils  preamble  that  much  hard- 
ship bad  been  inflicted  on  poor  persona  by 
withholding  relief  unless  they  would  go 
into  a' workhouse.  Then  came  the  New 
Poor-law,  and  the  Parliament  not  being 
bold  enough  to  re-enact  the  9th  in 
George  1st,  enacts  that  PooT>law  comiois> 
sinners  shall  have  authoritv  "  to  declare 
to  what  extent  relief  shall  he  given  to 
able-bodied  persons  out  of  the  workhouse," 
and  that  they  shall  have  power  to  make 
rules  for  the  governing  of  those  work- 
houses, which  was,  in  fact,  committing  the 
able-bodied  poor  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
will  of  that  board.  He  did  say  that 
that  had  deprived  the  poor  of  advantagot 
that  they  had  under  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth; 
and,  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  meant  to 
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contend  that  the  new  law  was  the  same  in 
principle  as  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  let  him 
remind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  Lord 
Brougham,  in  bringing  the  new  law  into 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1834,  spoke  of  the 
4drd  of  Elizabeth  as  that  *'  accursed  law," 
not  a  phrase  likely  to  be  used  by  one  who 
was  proposing  a  law  similar  in  principle. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  referred  to  the 
mismanagement  of  the  poor  in  the  Keigh- 
ley  Union,  taking  the  information  of  a 
Poor-law  commissioner,  and  he  argued 
that  these  things  could  not  be  redressed,  if 
we  had  not  the  commissioners.  But  had 
not  the  right  hon.  Baronet  heard  of  worse 
things  occurring  under  the  Poor-law 
commissioners  themselves?  Had  he 
neyer  heard  of  the  horrible  deaths  at 
Bridgewater?  Of  the  fatal  gruel  of  the 
commissioners  ?  And  did  not  the  com- 
missioners do  everything  in  their  power  to 
stifle  inquiry,  and  hide  ihe  facts  from  the 
pablic?  What  did  they  do  at  Sevenoaks, 
which  was  under  the  inspection  of  one  of 
their  own  assistants?  Remember  the 
•wollen  throats  of  the  children — the  treat- 
ment of  the  lying-in  women — a  tale  so 
harrowing  and  disgusting,  that  one  scarcely 
liked  to  dwell  upon  the  detail.  Then, 
again,  inquiry  was  forced  on  the  com- 
missioners, and  the  greatest  attempts  were 
made  to  stifle  it.  Yet  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  appeared  to  look  on  the  commis- 
sioners as  a  board  whose  duty  it  was  to 
drag  to  light,  and  hold  up  to  public  view, 
the  ill  treatment  of  the  poor,  whenever  it 
might  occur.  That  was  new  ground— 
quite  a  new  function ;  but  he  quoted  the 
commissioners*  reports  from  the  Keighley 
Union,  and  asked^how  these  things  were  to 
be  brought  to  light,  but  by  the  commis- 
sioners? His  answer  was,  the  Bridgewater 
and  Sevenoaks  cases  were  brought  to  light, 
not  by  the  commissioners,  but  in  spite  of 
them;  and  that,  if  the  commission  were 
abolished  to-morrow,  the  same  good  feeling 
and  natural  abhorrence  of  cruelty  which 
held  up  Bridgewater  and  Sevenoaks  to 
public  gaze,  would  bring  to  light  such  cases 
aa  that  of  Keighley,  supposing  it  to  be  all 
true.  But,  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was 
▼ery  anxious  that  the  cases  of  hardship  in 
BMiDAgtng  the  poor  should  be  brought  to 
light,  would  he  now  insist  on  bringing  fully 
to  light  that  which,  he  believed,  would 
develope  a  tale  of  folly  and  cruelty,  on  the 
part  of  the  Poor-law  commissioners,  ex- 
otediog  anything  that  had  yet  been  heard 
of|  and  more  fatal  in  its  consequences? 


Would  he  aid  him  (Mr.  Fielden)  in  bring- 
ing to  light  the  conduct  of  the  commis- 
sioners, their  assistants,  and  their  corres- 
pondents, with  regard  to  the  sending  of 
labouring  people  from  the  southern  counties 
into  the  northern  factories?  Would  he 
make  them  produce  their  correspondence, 
and  would  be  make  them  render  an  ac- 
count of  the  thousands  (there  were  upwards 
of  10,000)  that  were  made  the  victims  of 
the  *' migration"  scheme?  He  wanted 
the  whole  of  the  correspondence— not  the 
commissioners'  garbled  extracts.  He 
wanted  to  know  where  the  remnant  of 
their  victims  was  now  to  be  found ;  how 
many  they  had  sent  down;  how  many  had 
died ;  how  many  they  had  sent  back;  and 
the  condition  of  those  that  remained.  If 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  aid  him  in 
that,  there  was  matter  enough  to  be 
brought  to  light,  and  he  did  not  see  how 
he  could  refuse  his  aid  in  that  matter,  if 
he  really  thought  the  commissioners  were 
of  use  in  bringing  to  light  the  cruel  treat- 
ment of  the  poor.  But,  until  this  aid  were 
given  to  him,  and  the  commissioners  made 
to  account  to  Parliament  for  these  poor 
migrants,  he  would  not  consent  to  pass  a 
bill  which  proposed  to  continue  their  ex- 
istence one  hour. 

Mr.  Lawson  wished  to  vindicate  his  line 
of  conduct  on  this  subject,  which  had  been 
designated  as  factious.  He  thought  what 
was  called  faction  in  certain  cases,  might 
be  spoken  of  in  the  same  way  that  treason 
had  been  alluded  to — 

''  Treason  never  prospers,  and  whats  the  rea^ 

son? 
'<  Why,  when  it  does,  then  none  dare  call  it 

treason.'' 

Thus,  in  the  present  case,  if  what  had 
been  designated  as  faction  should  succeed, 
as  he  thought  it  would,  he  thought  no  one 
in  the  country  would  be  found  to  complain 
of  the  line  they  had  pursued.  He  had 
been  very  much  surprised  to  hear  some  of 
the  sentiments  which  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bath,  who  plumed  him- 
self particularly  on  being  a  popular  repre- 
sentative. He  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bath  declare  that  the 
dislike  of  the  New  Poor-law  was  founded 
on  vulgar  prejudices,  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber seemed,  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
speech,  to  evince  a  particular  wish  to  run 
down  the  popular  feeling  on  this  question. 
It  had  been  stated,  in  that  House^tAv^v.  W^ 
poor  had  no  i\^V^\.  \.o  t^V\^\\  >a\i\.\vfc\wiw^ 
a  writer  of  bi j\v  awWioivVj  ^J  A«^^  ^v!>:\xv^>^^ 
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stated  that  the  poor  had  •  right  lo  relief. 
He  was  sorry  to  pursue  a  course  which 
appeared  ia  opposition  la  the  tight  faon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govetomcnt : 
but  yet,  at  tbe  same  time,  he  Tell  it  to  be 
his  duly  lo  give  his  cordial  assent  to  the 
present  BmendmeDt. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  question : — Ayes,  156;  Noes, 
37;— Majority  119. 


AefiaiiXKad  Dtiale. 


9ia 


Litto/tKe  Ayes. 


AclBod,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adand,  T.  D. 
A'Couit,  Capi. 
AlUx,  J.  P. 
Antrobus,  E 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Bailey,  J. 
Baillia,  Col. 
Bsillie,  H.  J. 
Baring,  hou-  W.  B. 
fiirnard,  £.  G. 
BarriDgtoo,  Viscl. 
Beresford,  Maj. 
Blakemore,  R. 
BoiflsM,  B. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Bullef,  C. 
Buller,  E. 
Bunbury,  T. 
BaTrall,SirC.  M. 
BurrouBhti,  H.  N. 
BusbiM,  W. 
Byng,  C. 
Cartwright,  W.  R. 
Chelsea,  Viwl. 
CholuMndeley,  hn.  H. 
Clayton,  Rice  R. 
Cleik,  Sir  0. 
Clive,  E.  B. 
Cliff,  bon.  it.  U. 
CodringlOD,  C.  W. 
Collett,  W.  R. 
Cowper,  bon.  W.F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Citpps,  W. 
Darby,  O. 
Denniitoun,  J. 
Dickio9on,F.  U. 
Sivetl,  E. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Douglas,  J.  D.  S. 
Duucao,  G. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Bast,  J.  B. 
SbrjngiOD  Visct. 
£liot.  Lord 
Eicott,  B. 
Esicourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Fatoham,  E-  B. 
FaUoneff  B. 


Filiroy,  Lord  C. 
Flower,  Sit  J. 
Ffollioti,  J. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 
Ulad)lone,rt.hn.W.E. 
Olynoe,  Sir  S.  R. 
Gordon,  hou.  Capl. 
Gordon,  Lord  F. 
Gore,  hon.  R- 
Goring,  0. 
Goulbum,  rt  ho.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Gr«aii,  E. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
HamillOD,  W.  J. 
HaTdiiq«,n.bQ.  Sir  H. 
Haitie.A- 
liill.LoTdM. 
Hodgsoo,  R. 
Houidsworth,  T. 
Hope,  hon.  0. 
Uowaid,  P.  H. 
llusiey,  T. 
Ingesite,  Visci. 

Jackson,  J. 
James,  W: 
Jeraiyn,Earl 
Johnstone,  U. 
JuUiffe,  Sit  W.  G.  II. 
Jouts,  CapU 
Kemble,  U. 
Ker.  D.  S. 

Knatchbutl,rthD.SirE. 
Leffoy,  A. 
LtDcotn,  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  H.  H. 
Litton,  E. 
Uwther,J.  H. 
Lyall,  G. 
Mackeniie,  W,  F. 
Maclean,  D. 
MK^eacliy,  F.  A. 
Mc.  Taggari,  Sit  J. 
Manners,  J,onl  C.  S- 
Maoners,  Urd  J. 
Marsh  ara,  ViKt- 
Martin,  J. 
Master.T.  W.C. 
jUailanDiOf  J, 


MauQsell,  T.  p. 
Morris,  D. 
Morison,  Gen. 
Nicholt,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Nerrevs,  Lord 
Norlhland,  Visct. 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Ogle,  S,  C.  H. 
Palioer,  R, 
Palmer,  G. 
PaJueralon,  Vinci. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Pembsnon,  T. 
Polhill.F. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Powell,  Col. 
Praed.W.T. 
Pringle.  A. 
Pusey, P. 
Reid,  IjirJ.  R. 
Roic,  rt.  boo.  Sit  0. 
Roai,  hon.  Capt. 
Rundle,J. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Russell,  C. 
Russell,  J.  D.  W. 
^aw,  (I.  hon.  F. 


Smith,  n.  ban.  R.  V, 
Smyth,  Sir  H. 
Smylhe,  bon,  O. 
Staunton,  Sir  O.  T. 
Strait,  E. 

Suium,  hoD,  H.  H. 
Tbotnbill,  Q. 
TreTOt,  hon.  0.  K. 
Trotter,  J. 
Verner,  Col. 
Vemon,  0.  H. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Waddington.  U.  S. 
Wall.  C.  B. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wodehouse,E. 
Wood,  8. 
Wood,  Col. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Wynn,  Sir  W,  W. 
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House  in  committee. 

On  the  first  clause,  oontinaine  tbe  Poor' 
law  commission, 

Mr.  WakU]}  was  sorry  to  be  oblind 
to  interrupt  the  course  ot  proceedings,  Mt 
be  felt  it  absolutely  necessary  lo  ilo  to,  is 
pursuance  of  the  duty  he  had  lo  discharfe 
in  that  House.  His  object  was,  to  obtain 
the  postponement  of  the  first  clause,  until 
tbe  House  determined  what  the  provishwt 
of  the  bill  should  be;  and  he  coneaived 
that  ■  more  reasonable  proposition,  oriHw 
more  calculated  lo  receltre  the  Sanctis  of 
the  committee,  could  not  be  matte*    Tl|a 
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6rtt  olauae  proposed  thai  the  powers  of 
th^  commission  shoald  be  coDtinued  until 
t|^  jear  1847y  and  until  the  end  of  the 
then  next  Session  of  Parliament.  Now, 
there  were  many  Members  in  that  House » 
who  objected  to  the  powers  which  the 
ccMnmisfioners  already  exercised,  believ- 
ing them  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
Constitution*  dangerous  to  the  institutions 
of  the  country,  and  calculated  to  create 
misGhief  with  reference  to  the  poor ;  and 
the  present  bill  proposed  to  confer  on 
tbcAO  commissioners  additional  powers* 
Nothing,  therefore*  CQuld  be  more  danger- 
ous than  for  the  House  to  determine  to 
oontinue  the  commission  for  six  years 
longer,  without  previously  determining 
what  should  be  the  powers  which  the  com- 
mission were  to  execute.  He  was  not 
aware  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home 
Secretary  would  oppose  the  proposition  be 
now  made.  He  was  acting  bond  fide  with 
the  Government  in  this  case.  He  was  not 
d^irous  of  offering  what  was  called  factious 
opposition  to  this  bill ;  but  he  meant  to 
qSer  it  a  frank,  determined,  and  uuflinch-' 
ii^  hostility^ — an  hostility  which  he  con« 
ceived  to  be  consistent  with  the  obliga- 
tions he  owed  to  society,  and  with  the 
duty  he  had  to  discharge  in  that  House. 
He»  therefore,  thought  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  acting  most  unreasonably 
by  the  House,  unjustly  towards  the  poor, 
and  most  irrationally  with  reference  to 
the  public,  if  they  required  the  House  to 
conUnue  the  commission  for  six  years, 
without  first  informing  the  House  what 
were  the  powers  which  the  commission 
should  execute.  There  were  on  the  paper 
lhivtT-«even  notices  of  amendments^  Many 
of  them  involved  considerations  of  the 
higheat  character.  Many  of  them  struck 
at  the  very  root  of  the  powers  which  the 
commftssioners  now  exercised,  and  tended 
to  diminish  their  authority  in  so  high  a 
degree  that  if  these  amendments  were 
enacted  be  should  very  much  disregard 
the  cont  Tiuance  of  the  commission.  But 
if  those  amendments  were  to  be  rejected, 
if  Ooveroment  intended  to  act  in  hostility 
to  all  the  principles  embraced  by  those 
anendvents — if  tney  were  to  call  to  their 
ak)  their  truculent  supporters  on  this  oc- 
Qaiion,  and  reject  everv  proposition  for 
the  amendment  of  the  bill,  nothing  could 
be  iQQre  improper,  nothing  more  disas- 
troas,  than  that  the  powers  of  the  com- 
mkwiopers  ihould  be  continued  for  six 
|mf«       €[  therefore)  hoped  that  the  com- 


mittee would  adopt  the  amendment  with 
which  he  should  conclude.    He  confessed, 
that  after  the  vote  the  House  had  come  to, 
his  expectation  that  his  proposition  would 
be  adopted  was  slight  indeed.  He  should, 
nevertheless,  submit  it  to  the  committee, 
because  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  do  so,  after 
hearing  what  he  did  out  of  doors  on  this 
subject.     He  believed  that  the  House  was 
pursuing  a  course  which  would  be  fatal  to 
itself  and  the  aristocracy  of  the  country. 
The  House,  he  believed,  was  acting  in  a 
spirit  of  hostility  to  the  working  people  of 
this  country.     He  could  entertain  no  other 
belief  from  what  he  daily  witnessed  in  that 
assembly.    They  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
the  entreaties  which  were  made  to  soften 
down  the  harshness  and  asperities  of  this 
bill.     In  1834  they  established  the  com* 
mission   for  6ve  years,  and  then  pnblie 
opinion  acted  upon  them ;  but  now  that 
they  had   reached  the  year  1842,  they 
proposed  to  renew  the  commission  for  six 
years ;  and  the  object  of  the  supporters  of 
the  bills  he  firmly  and  sincerely  believed, 
was  to  render  the  Poor-law  commiuion  a 
perpetual  authority  in  this  country.     Ha 
might  be  mistaken,  but  that  was  his  be- 
lief^ and  every  day*s  experience  in  that 
House  strengthened  him  in  it.    He  had 
atated  that  1^  believed  that  House  to  be 
acting  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  poor. 
He  regretted,  too,  that  there  were  to  be 
found  Members  on  that  (the  Opposition) 
side  who  concurred  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  majority  of  the  House,  while  they  al- 
leged that  they  were  actuated  by  a  spirit 
of  kindness  to  the  poor.    The  hon.  Mem« 
ber  for  Bath  avowed  himself  to  be  one  of 
the   most  determined   advocates  of  this 
law;  he  unhesitatingly  and  broadly  de^ 
clared  that  he  supported  its  principles,  but 
he  had  not  yet  heard  from  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber any  explanation  of  its  views  with 
respect  to  any  single  one  of  the  details  of 
the  measure.     This,  to  the  small  party  to 
which  he  belonged,  was  a  calamitous  cir- 
cumstance.    He  had  thought  that  on  an 
occasion  of  this  kind  they  would  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  showing  what  were  their 
principles,  in  opposition  to  the  two  great 
aristocratic  parties  in  that  House,  and  of 
really  convincing  the  masses  of  this  country 
that  they  were  desirous  of  upholding  their 
best  interests,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
derogating  from  or  injuring  the  interests 
of  the  other  classes.     He  was  of  opinion 
that  that  House  never  could  vv^Vi^c^C^  >^<^ 
iatcresta  o{  \Vi^  axia\!c>c,i^c^  v^  wt^x^a^'^  ^^si^ 
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effectively  as  when  they  upheld  the  inte- 
rests of  the  masses  of  the  population  :  for 
he  could  not  conceive  that  the  tenure  of 
property  on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy  was 
likely  to  be  secure,  if   the  millions  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  discontent,  and  if  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Legislature  pro- 
duced in  their  minds  a  feeling  of  hostility 
which  bordered,  in  fact,  on  a  feeling  of 
rcTenge.    The    working  people  had  not 
the  opportunity  of  exercising  their  talents 
and  abilities  in  the  way  best  calculated  to 
advance  their   own  welfare.    The   laws 
passed  by  that  House  obstructed  them ; 
and  then,  when  they  were  reduced  to  a 
state  of  destitution,  they  were  told  that 
they  should  be  immured  in  gaols  on  ac- 
count of  their  destitution.    This,  in  point 
of  fact,  was  the  effect  of  the  legislative 
proceedings  of  that  House ;   and  could 
It  be  expected,   then,  that    the    poorer 
classes  should  be  in  a  state  of  content- 
ment, or  entertain  towards  the  aristocracy 
that  feeling  of  respect  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  the  aristocracy  might  justly 
command?    They  were    perilling    every 
institution  in  the  kingdom  by  the  coarse 
they  were  pursuing  with  respect  to  the 
poor.    The  hon.  Member  for  Bath  told 
the  House  that  he  was  a  Radical  reformer ; 
that  he  was  anxious  for  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage  to  every  person  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  he 
declared  that  this  New  Poor-law  was  the 
most  humane  law  ever  enacted.    Why, 
could  the  hon.  Member  be  ignorant  that 
if  the  suffrage  was  extended  as  he  desired, 
this  law  would  not  remain  in  existence  for 
one  month  ?     Did  the  hon.  Member  fancy 
for  one  moment  that  this  law  would  not 
be  repealed  by  the  very  first  Parliament 
elected  by  a  system  of  universal  suffrage  ? 
The  hon.  Member,  therefore,  to  be  con- 
sistent, ought  to  offer  his  opposition  to 
this  bill.     He  called  upon  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the   Home  Secretary    to   state 
whether  it  were  his  intention  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  House  for  the  clause  con- 
tinuing the  commission,  and  four  or  five 
succeeding  clauses,  and  then  to  abandon 
the  remaining  clauses.    If  this  were  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  intention,  let  him  sig- 
nify it  by  some  intelligible  sign.  If  the  Go- 
vernment meant  to  adopt  such  a  course, 
they  would  not  be  justiBed  in  designating 
any  opposition  that  might  be  offered  to  the 
bill  unjust  or  factious.    If  the  committee 
should  by  its  next'  vote  determine  that  the 
commisaioa  should  continue  fur  six  yearj. 


the  committee  would  then  be  called  upoti 
to  take  the  whole  subject  into  considera- 
tion, and  not  to  abandon  any  portion  of 
the  bill,  but  to  continue  to  sit  until  the 
31st  of  December,  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
take  the  other  provisions  into  considera- 
tion.   Should  a  different  course  be  par- 
sued,  there  would  then  be  a  violation  of 
that  implied  contract  which  had  been  en* 
tered  into  with  respect  to  the  discontinu- 
ance of  that  violent  opposition  which  had 
been  threatened.  There  were  many  amend- 
ments on  the  paper  which  it  would  gratify 
him  in  the  highest  degree  to  see  adopted, 
especially  the  amendments  with  respect  to 
out-door  relief  and  the  continuance  of  the 
Gilbert  unions.     He  asked  what  was  the 
plea  for  the  destruction  of  these  unions? 
They  had  been  told  over  and  over  again 
that  the  New  Poor-law  was  rendered  ne« 
cessary  by  the  abuses  perpetrated  under 
the  old  system.    It  had  been  stated  that 
the  administration  of  the  law  was  so  de- 
fective—nay, that  the  law  itself  was  ao 
defective,  that  a  change  was  absolutely 
necessary.     Therefore  the  old  system  waa 
to  be  destroyed,  because  it  was  bad.    Bat 
what  was  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
Gilbert  unions?  That  system  was  to  be 
destroyed  because  it  was  good.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  stated  what  had  taken 
place  under  this  system,  but  had  not  ad- 
duced a  single  proof  to  show  that  it  ought 
to  be  discontinued.    The  principle  of  the 
act  of  Elizabeth  had  been  attacked,  and 
he  asked  the  House  whether  it  had  seri- 
ously reflected  on  the  really  beneficent 
principle  of  that  act.    It  had  been  abased 
again  and  again  in  that  assembly ;  and  in 
that  speech  which  had  been  quoted  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  and  was  delivered  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  in  1834,  it 
was  designated  as  an  accursed  act.    Now, 
had  the  House  really  and  truly  reflected 
on  the  beneficent  principle  of  the  act  of 
Elizabeth  ?  In  the  same  speech  to  which 
he  had  just  referred,  hopitals,  infirmaries, 
dispensaries,  and  charitable  institutions  of 
every  kind  were  denounced  as  evils ;  and 
it  was  asserted  that  a  more  correct  state  of 
society  would  render  such  establishments 
unnecessary.    As  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  adopted,  by  his  declaration  in  that 
House,  the  principles  of  that  speech  to  a 
certain  extent,  did  he  adopt  them  to  the 
entire  extent?   Was  he  prepared  to  say 
that  all  hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  charita- 
ble institutions,  were  nuisances  in  a  civil- 
ized community;  and  was  it  the  object  of 
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the  Goveromenty  as  it  appeared  to  be  the 
object  of  the  eloquent  speaker  oq  that 
occasion,  to  get  rid  of  the  Poor-laws  alto- 
gether ?  The  Government  ought  to  speak 
out  manfully  on  this  point.  If  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  rich  proprietors  to  get  rid 
of  the  Poor-laws,  to  keep  to  their  own 
estates,  and  allow  the  poor  to  starve  on 
the  highways  and  byways,  let  them  declare 
this  manfully,  and  then  the  people  would 
learn  how  to  enter  into  the  strife  with 
them.  But  if  it  were  their  intention  to 
remain  secure  in  their  own  possessions, 
and  give  effectual  relief  to  the  poor  in 
time  of  necessity — let  this  also  be  declared, 
and  let  the  people  understand  the  position 
they  were  to  occupy.  He  regretted  to 
hear  the  speech  to  which  he  had  referred 
commended.  It  was  unfortunate  for  the 
country  that  such  a  speech  should  be 
commended.  He  did  not  think  it  would 
be  possible  in  civilized  society  for  the 
landed  aristocracy  to  continue  in  their 
estates,  if  at  the  same  time  the  millions 
were  to  be  left  without  work  or  bread.  It 
had  been  alleged  that  the  principles  of  the 
New  Poor-law  were  in  strict  unison  with 
the  principle  of  the  law  of  Elizabeth.  It 
was  alleged  that  the  aged  and  infirm  had 
the  same  claim  for  support  under  the 
existing  law  as  under  the  old  law.  But 
how  could  they  enforce  their  claim  ?  Take 
the  case  of  a  poor  old  man  under  the  law 
of  Elizabeth.  He  had  to  apply  to  the 
churchwardens  and  overseers  of  his  own 
parish  for  relief.  Had  he  to  travel  seven 
miles  to  a  board  of  guardians  ?  No ;  he 
applied  to  the  churchwardens  or  overseers 
of  his  own  parish ;  and  if  he  refused  relief 
what  course  did  he  adopt?  He  had  an 
appeal  from  parties  who  were  interested 
to  the  magistrate  of  his  district.  [**  No."] 
He  believed  that  the  bon.  Gentleman 
who  contradicted  him  was  a  magistrate; 
and  he  could  not  help  observing  what 
di£Bcalties  magistrates  had  got  them  into 
by  the  mal-administration  of  the  old  law. 
[*'  Hear,  hear.'*]  This  observation  was 
cheered  by  the  other  side,  but  at  an- 
other time  anything  said  against  the 
magistracy  would  have  raised  a  clamour. 
He  was  ready  to  admit,  that  they  were, 
on  the  whole,  a  highly  respectable  and 
humane  body  of  gentlemen,  and  that 
when  they  erred  in  the  administration  of 
the  Poor-laws,  it  was  from  benevolent 
feelings.  But  he  would  ask  the  hon. 
Member,  where  was  the  poor  man  to  ap* 
peidi  if  not  to  the  magistrate  7  The  magis* 


trate  ordered  the  poor  man,  if  he  thought 
proper,  and  the  churchwardens  and  over- 
seers were  compelled  to  obey  the  order. 
But  where  was  the  poor  man's  appeal 
now  ?  A  poor  decrepit  old  man  applied  to 
the  relieving  officer  for  relief,  who  alleged 
that  he  could  not  grant  it.  What  course, 
then,  was  the  poor  old  man  to  adopt  ?  The 
relieving  officer  told  him  to  come  on  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday,  or  Friday,  and  see  the 
board  of  guardians  and  state  his  case 
there.  When  he  went  to  the  board  he 
might  be  admitted ;  but  it  was  always 
*'  closed  doors"  there.  The  public  were 
excluded,  and  the  press  was  excluded. 
The  commissioners  had  sanctioned  the 
exclusion  of  both.  The  commissioners 
had  declared  that  both  should  be  ex- 
cluded, whether  the  guardians  wished  it 
or  not.  The  poor  man  then  stated  his 
case  to  the  board,  and  was  directed  to 
withdraw;  and  the  board,  consisting  of 
rate- payers,  determined  that  he  should 
have  no  relief.  The  guardians  of  his  own 
particular  parish  came  out  of  the  room, 
and  said  to  the  poor  old  man,  'M  am  sorry 
for  your  case ;  I  know  your  distress,  and 
the  excellence  of  your  character;  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  your  merits  for  a 
long  series  of  years ;  I  voted  for  you,  but 
I  had  not  another  guardian  to  support 
me."  The  poor  man  returned  home. 
Where  was  his  appeal  from  that  de- 
cision of  the  guardians,  all  of  whom 
were  interested  parties,  and  who  decided 
in  favour  of  their  own  interest  with 
closed  doors,  there  being  no  check, 
through  the  influence  of  public  opinion, 
on  their  proceedings  ?  Had  the  poor  man 
any  appeal  from  this  decision  ?  It  was  not 
till  life  was  perilled — it  was  not  till  the 
applicant  was  starving,  that  any  appeal 
was  to  be  effectual :  when  a  case  of  emer- 
gency arose,  but  not  until  then,  could  any 
assistance  be  granted.  He  begged  that 
the  House  would  look  at  the  different  po- 
sition of  the  poor  man  under  the  two  laws 
— in  the  one  case  he  applied  to  an  inte- 
rested, in  the  other,  to  an  disinterested 
authority;  and,  accordingly,  it  rarely 
would  happen  that  he  could  obtain  redress. 
It  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  believe 
that  the  measure  of  the  Government  was 
just  or  rational,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
any  one  to  expect  that  such  a  measure 
would  content  the  millions.  The  great 
mass  of  the  people  would  never  be  con^ 
tent  with  the  GoNWiim^iiX.  ^\  va52oL\«»- 
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tb^  people  ihere  could  be  no  security  fpr 
the  jpos^etsions  of  the  rich.    It  was  just 
ppsfibie  that  the  Chartists  might  hereafter 
dbtain  political  influence  in  that  House. 
N0W9  ^c  wished  to  aik  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  how  they  would  like  to  be  put 
into  commfsaion — not  themselves, but  their 
properties?  How  would  they  like  to  be 
put  into  commisaion  and  have  receivers  of 
their  rents  appointed  ?    But  all  that  the 
Chartists  would  do  in  such  a  case  would 
be  to  put  their  acres  into  the  charge  of 
commissions;   at  worst  they   would   but 
seize  upon  the  wealth  of  the  aristocracy, 
whereas  by  this  bill  it  wi^s  proposed  to  put 
the  bodies  of  the  poor  into  commission. 
It  might  be  thought  nothing  more  than  1^ 
just  retribution    U   the  Cnartists    acted 
towards  the  aristocracy  as  they  now  seemed 
disposed  to  act  towards  the  people.    Yet 
to  put  their  acres  into  commission  would 
after  all  be  greatly  short  of  full  retaliation 
fbr  putting  (he  persons  of  the  poor  into 
commission.     He  observed  that  the  pre- 
sent bill  contained  clauses  which  went  to 
make  provision  for  educating  the  children 
of  the  poor,  and  therein  he  thought  that 
the  framers  of  the  bill  defeated  their  own 
purposes,    for  an    educated   community 
would  never  submit  to  such  a  state  of  the 
law  as  the  proposed  bill  would  introduce. 
The  contest  would  soon  become  one  be- 
tween men  and  acres— between  intelligeut 
beings  and  clods  of  earth.     He  was  de- 
lighted to  see  a  provision  of  this  kind— let 
the  working  classes  be  educated,  and  the 
existing  state  of  things  must  be  overthrown. 
As  he  would  be  glad  to  see  that  change 
accompHshed,  why  should   he  deny  his 
statements  ?    He  hoped  and  believed  that 
such  a  change  would  be  advantageous  to 
the  world.    The  promoters  of  the  measure 
appeared  to  him  to  assume  that  the  people 
or  England  were  idle;  but  he  was  sure 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  did  not  be- 
lieve thai  their  fellow-countrymen   were 
idle — there  was  hardly  a  Member  of  that 
House  who  did  not  know  the  contrary  to 
he  the  fact.     On  the  ground  then  of  that 
position  being  assumed,  he  should  object 
to  the  bill ;  but  he  should  object  to  it  also 
on  this  ground,  that  he  thought  the  House 
ought  not  to  agree  to  the  continuance  of 
the  commission  till  they  knew  what  was  to 
become  of  the  yarious  amendments  which 
had  been  proposed ;  for  those  amendments 
appeared  to  him  of  very  high  importance. 
For  examplei  he  thought  they  were  bound 
to  take  eare  that  the  uofernment  did  not 


do  this, — that  they  did  not  come  forward 
and  say,  let  the  commission  be  renewed 
for  six  years,  and  when  that  was  effected 
then  get  up  and  tell  the  House  that  at  this 
advanced  period  of  the  Session  it  was  too 
late  to  go  oq  with  the  other  clauses.     He 
hoped  they  would  not,  without  the  other 
clauses  (^nd  amendments,  appoint  tliree 
persons  and  delegate  to  them  powers  equd 
to    those  powased  by  the    Lefislatu^i^ 
Would  the  right  hoa.  Baronet*  whea  h^ 
rose  to  reply  tp  him»say  aQytbiu|Eto  pvQfO 
that    the   measure    was   constitutiooal  ? 
Were  npt  its  provisions  clearly  opposed  to 
those  principles  of  conatitutional  law  laid 
down  by  Blackstone,  in  referring  to  the 
proclamations  issued  by  Henr^  8tu  whep 
he  adverted  to  ''  the  pusillanimous  Par- 
liament which,  to  their  eternal  disgrace* 
gave  to  Royal  proclamations  the  force  and 
effect  of  law  V    To  *^  the  eternal  di^snc^ 
of  the  Parliament"  of  1834,  it  did  the 
same,  or  rather  it  did  worse,  for  it  gave  the 
force  and  effect  of  law  to  the  orders  oC 
three  commissioners  sitting  at  Somen^t 
House ;  and  it  would  be  '*  to  the  eteirwU 
disgrace**  of  the  present  Parliament  if  i| 
imitated  so  evil  an  example.    The]^  bad 
given  up  the  poor  of  this  country  iaio  tbe 
hands  of  commissioners,  and  proposed  ti> 
give  to  the  regulations  made  by  suqheQOt- 
missioners  the  full  force  and  effect  of  law. 
Mr.  Theobald,  in  his  pamphlet,  stated  that 
he  had  drawn  up  the  original  bill  for  the 
commissioners,  and  he  dwelt  upon  the  ex. 
traordinary  powers  which  that  measure 
gave  themi  and  he  said  that  he  neyer 
thought  those  powers  would  be  exerolsod 
— he  never  anticipated  that  the  comcM- 
sioners  would  be  placed  so  entirely  aboie 
the  law.   If  the  House  would  but  take  the 
trouble  of  looking  at  the  history  of  the 
measure,  they  would  see  how  well  fo^nd^d 
were  the  observations  which  he  had  been 
making.    They  would  see  that  the  bill  of 
1834  had  been  introduced  upon  popuiar 
principles — to  prevent,  as  it  was  said^  the^ 
payment  of  wages  out  of  the  rates,  ^xHi 
thereby  make   the   working   classes    ii^ 
dependent;  and  in  1842  similar  language 
was  held.     He  would  ask  had  that  effect 
been   produced?     [An   hon.  Member :^^ 
^'  It  has  been   produced !"]    He  begged 
respectfully  to  deny  the  statement.     He 
believed  that  no  such  measure  as  the  Poor- 
law  Amendment  Act  ever  would  ha^t  the. 
effect    of  raising   the   wages  of  labour^ 
Everybody  well  knew  it  had  not  jet  b%| 
that  eAct.    A  working  man  wQuld  rather 
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accept  the  moit  miterable    pilUnce  by 
wfatcli  hitmaa  life  could  be  sustained  than 

Sioto  the  norkhouie — tban  be  Kparated 
m  hit  wire  and  children.  Wat  ihe  pro- 
ducttoo  of  «uch  a  state  of  things  in  accord- 
aoce  with  the  act  of  Elizabeth?  It  waa 
not;  and  he  should  maintain  that  the 
woFking  people  of  England  deaemd  no 
aucb  treatment  aa  (he;  were  lectiving 
OD^er  tbii  Poor-law  Aroandnent  Act.  A 
note  faithful,  juit,  patient,  generaui 
people  never  eiialed,  and  they  were,  loore- 
o*er,  a  moat  grateful  people  ;  they  never 
ibrgot  beoefita ;  but,  urged  by  (heie  in* 
huUBD  enactment!,  they  might  at  length 
be  excited,  and  when  once  driven  to  des- 
peration, there  were  no  people  on  earth  of 
■aoTe  unfliaching  courage.  With  increas- 
ing kaowledge  and  intelligence  resistance 
to  this  maaiure  might  be  anticipated  ;  and 
if  Ministers  went  on  in  their  present  reck- 
leaa  course,  there  was  no  knowing  bow 
•OOD  it  might  come ;  and  were  it  not  for 
■nch  measures  as  these,  the  country  might 
be  nott  happy,  for  he  knew  nothing  so 
ealcalated  to  promote  public  happiness  as 
a  mixed  form  of  government.  It  was 
aniled  to  the  circuraitanceB  and  to  the 
geaiut  of  the  English  peeplc'  For  Ihe 
naions,  then,  that  he  had  atated,  he 
•boutd  submit  this  proposition  to  thecom- 
mittee,  namelyi  that  the  first  clause  be 
postponed. 

Sir  J.  Graham  :  I  have  listened  to  the 
boo<  Member,  who  has  just  addressed  the 
Mouse,  with  great  attention,  but,  never- 
theless I  have  been  unable  to  discover 
what  his  real  feelings  are  upon  several 
pdnts  of  primary  importance.  Every  man 
m  this  Houae  must  agree  in  the  glowing 
eulogium  whi^h  the  hon.  Member  pro- 
iiounced  upon  the  character  of  the  people 
oF  this  cQuntiy.  It  is  most  true,  that  they 
juaseas  ev«ry  virtue  which  can  adorn  a 
BMTe  and  free  people.  As  to  the  insti- 
tatloiu  under  which  they  lire,  however,  I 
MB  left  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  doubt  with 
n^iect  to  the  hon.  Member's  feelings  to- 
wards them.  In  tlie  latter  port  of  blaspeccb 
lb*  hon.  Member  made  a  strong  declara- 
tion in  favour  of  our  mixed  form  (rf  Govern- 
ment, and  gave  the  House  a  solemn  warn- 
ing of  the  danger  of  supporting  the  present 
Ufl,  because  it  would,  he  thought,  weaken 
tbe  itttachment  of  the  people  to  that  form 
<lt  Oovemmeiit.  I  was  lost  in  amazement 
Vbep  I  heard  the  hon.  Member  speak  in 
tl^  strain,  because  it  was  touUy  incon- 
lltont  with  what  bad  Allen  from  him  a 
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abort  Ume  before,  wbon  h«  was  referriiu;  to 
the  education  clauses.  The  bun.  Membw'* 
words— I  took  them  down^— were,  that  the 
education  of  the  people  would  produce  the 
effect  of  overthrowing  the  existing  pi^et  q( 
thin^  in  this  country,  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber TranUy  avowed  that  he  supported  tbe 
education  of  the  poor,  because  he  believed, 
that  it  would  produce  that  effect,  [Mr. 
Walcttif  i  Not  with  violence.]  The  Ion. 
Member  will  have  an  opportunity  of  c»- 
idaiuing;  but  I  must  say.  that  both  thp 
h<m.  Member's  wamingt  and  praise  should 
be  received  with  caution,  whilst  his  motives 
are  so  doubtful.  The  hon.  Member  mado 
use  of  a  singular  expression  when  he  calltd 
the  majority  of  the  House  which  lUPpOrtl 
the  hill  upon  the  Tabic  the  truculent  sup- 
porters of  the  Government.  Thatexptessim 
is  not  very  complimentary  when  applied  to 
Members  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  tho 
House,  but  it  inotudes  likewise  a  large  num- 
ber of  Members  on  the  opposite  Bencbea. 
How  can  they  be  called  the  truculent  gup- 
porters  of  the  Government?  I  seemttiogM)- 
poBJtethe  late  Chancellor  of  the  Kxcheqyeri 
rejoicing  In  that  idleness  which  the  non. 
Member  boa  spoken  of  as  being  to  ajp'ee- 
able  to  the  Members  of  this  House.  Can 
the  right  hon.  Member  be  fairly  called  a 
truculent  supporter  of  the  Government! 
There  is  also  the  hon.  Member  for  Lan)- 
betb,  a  decided  and  consistent  supporter  of 
the  New  Poor-law.  Ought  ttuit  hon. 
Member  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  truculent 
supporters  of  the  Government?  Thesame 
observation  is  applicable  to  the  hon.  Menw 
her  for  Bath,  who  is  absent,  and  whoso 
speech  the  hon.  Member  has  commented 
upon  with  some  severity.  In  fact,  the  lull 
is  supported  by  Conservatives,  Whigs,  and 
Radicals  of  tbe  first  class,  and  it  is  absurd 
to  apeak  of  them  as  being  the  truculent  sup- 
porters of  the  Administration.  The  hon. 
Member  said,  that  if  tbe  first  clauaesof  tbe 
bill  should  be  carried,  and  the  others  aban> 
doned,  he  would  ofier  the  most  strenuous 
opposition  to  that  arrsngenent.  That  re- 
mark shows  me  that  the  opponents  of  tbe 
measure  are  not  agreed  in  their  views  r»< 
specting  it,  for  the  very  course  which  the 
hon.  Member  deprecates,  was  approved  by 
his  Colleague  on  a  former  evenmg,  when 
it  was  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  fbr 
Durham.  It  is  not,  however,  of  muchuto 
arguing  the  question,  because  It  is  the  ear* 
nest  desire  of  the  Government  to  proceed 
with  the  whole  measure  in  the  order  in 
which  it  is  presented  to  the  House.  I  wiU 
shortly  atatawb^  \  oia^tetXi.^  V 
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importance  that  this  should  be  done^  though 
I  fear,  that  from  the  desultory  nature  of 
these  frequent  discussions,  I  shall  be  ob- 
lieed  to  repeat  what  I  have  already  commu- 
nicated to  the  House.  After  the  clause  for 
continuing  the  commission,  all  the  clauses, 
with  the  single  exception  of  that  relating 
to  the  Gilbert  unions,  are  of  a  mitigatory 
character.  Suppose  the  hon.  Member 
should  succeed  in  destroying  the  commis« 
aion,  and  the  Goyernment  should  be  unable 
to  cany  the  bill  further,  all  the  proposed 
ameliorations  would  be  lost.  What  would 
be  the  state  of  things  afterwards  ?  Passing 
hy  the  extreme  confusion  and  other  evils 
which  would  result  from  a  want  of  con- 
trol over  local  authority^  there  would  then 
be  no  appeal  from  the  boards  of  guardians, 
who,  being  rate-payerSf  would  have  an  in- 
terest in  cutting  down  relief  to  the  lowest 
minimum.  The  stringent  order  against 
out-door  relief;  too,  to  which  such  strong 
objections  are  felj:,  would  remain  a  portion 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  there  would  be 
no  means  of  dispensing  with  it,  except  by 
an  order  of  the  Queen  in  CoundL  I  could 
point  out  many  other  inconveniences  which 
would  arise  from  the  adoption  of  the  course  to 
which  I  have  referred ;  but  perhaps  I  have 
already  said  enough  to  satisfy  even  the  op- 
ponents of  the  measure  of  the  impolicy  of 
such  a  proceeding.  Reference  having  been 
made  to  Lord  Brougham's  speech,  from 
which  I  quoted  on  a  former  evening,  I 
beg  leave  to  say,  that  I  do  not  go  the  whole 
length  of  adopting  all  Lord  firougham*s 
views  as  embodied  in  that  speech.  On  a 
former  night  I  selected  a  particular  passage 
of  the  speech  in  question,  and  passed  an 
eulogium  on  it,  bemuse  I  conceived  it  ex- 
pressed justly  the  views  which  were  enter- 
tained by  Lord  Grey's  Government  in 
introducing  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
BiU ;  but  speaking  with  the  utmost  respect 
of  Lord  Brougham,  I  must  say  I  think  his 
Lordship  fell  into  the  error  upon  that  occa- 
sion of  pushing  some  principles  to  an 
extreme  length,  which  aroused  a  feeling  in 
the  public  mind  against  the  economists 
generally.  I  do  not  contend  against  pro- 
viding relief  to  the  poor  by  forced  contribu- 
tions ;  much  less  am  I  disposed  to  say  any 
thin|^  aeainst  hospitals,  asylums,  and  other 
chantame  institutions.  I  contend  broadly 
for  all  the  great  principles  of  the  act  of 
Elizabeth.  I  think  it  is  wisely  determined 
in  England}  Scotland,  and,  I  am  happy 
to  say  now,  to  a  certain  degree  in  Ireland, 
that  the  destitute,  the  sick,  the  aged,  and 
tiie  in£xm,  shall  be  /nflintained  by  a  rate. 


Further,  I  admit,  that  able-bodied  personfl;^ 
when  destitute,  have  a  right  to  relief;  but 
there  is  a  condition  attached  to  their  dainu 
The  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  infirm  have 
an  unconditional  right  to  relief;  but  the 
able-bodied  have  a  contingent  and  condi- 
tional daim.  A  test  is  to  be  applied  to 
their  alleged  destitution,  and  that  test  is  a 
task  of  work.  The  statute  of  Elizabeth, 
upon  which  the  hon.  Member  so  much  re- 
lies, distinctly  provided  that  a  task  of  work 
should  be  done  by  the  able-bodied  applying 
for  relief;  but  it  did  not  declare,  that  the 
work  should  be  done  in  the  workhouse ;  it 
left  that  point  vague.  The  hon.  Member 
is  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  act  of  Eli- 
zabeth gave  the  applicant  who  was  refused 
relief  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  magistrates. 
[Mr.  Wakley:  It  does.]  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber says,  that  the  act  of  Elizabeth  does 
ffive  that  right  of  appeal.  Has  the  hon. 
Member  looked  at  the  statute  ?  [Mr. 
Wakley :  I  looked  at  it  to-day.]  Conai- 
dering  that  the  hon.  Member  is  a  coroner 
of  great  experience  and  acuteness  I  might 
have  been  disposed  to  put  confidence  in  his 
construction  of  an  act  of  Parliament ;  but 
when  I  hear  him  maintain,  that  the  act  of 
Elizabeth  gave  an  able-bodied  pauper  ap- 
plying for  relief,  and  being  refused,  an  ap- 
peal to  a  ma^strate,  I  must  confess  I  am 
astonished.  The  act  of  Elizabeth  did,  it 
was  true,  give  a  right  of  appeal,  but  it  gave 
it  to  the  rate-payer,  who  might  conceive 
himself  injured  by  a  rate  unduly  levied.  I 
will  tell  the  hon.  Member  where  he  will 
find  the  right  of  appeal  to  which  he  has 
referred  first  given  to  the  pauper.  It  was 
in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  The 
hon.  Meoaber  also  supposes,  that  the  poor- 
house  test  introduced  in  the  bill  of  1834  is 
a  noveltv.  Is  that  to  be  taken  as  another 
proof  of  his  legal  knowledge  ?  The  test  of 
labour  in  the  workhouse,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  a  novelty  which  it  was  left  to  Lord 
Grey's  Government  to  introduce,  is  part  of 
the  statute  law.  It  stands  on  the  statute 
book  in  as  plain  and  indelible  characters  as 
those  in  which  it  was  re-enacted  by  the 
bill  of  1834.  In  that  respect  the  measure 
of  1834,  was  but  a  plagiarism,  and  the 
adoption  of  an  old  principle  to  be  found  in 
the  9th  of  George  Ist.  If  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber will  refer  to  that  statute,  he  will  find 
that  it  went  far  beyond  the  present  law ; 
for  it  authorised  the  parochisu  authorities 
to  let  out  paupers  to  other  parishes,  and  to 
make  a  profit  of  their  labour.  I  will  quote 
the  words  of  the  act.  [Here  the  right  hon. 
Baxonet  read  an  extract.]  Now,  the  House 
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will  observe^  that  here  is  the  principle^ 
first,  of  the  union  workhouses,  and,  se- 
condly, of  the  in-door  relief  test.  And  how 
long  did  the  9th  of  George  1st  remain  in 
force?  It  was  the  law  of  the  land  till 
17969  when  at  a  period  of  great  distress, 
there  was  some  relaxation  of  the  rule; 
theie  was  then  a  provision,  that  relief  need 
not  be  limited  to  the  walls  of  the  work- 
houses, even  as  to  able-bodied  paupers ;  and 
from  that  act  it  was,  that  all  those  evils 
sprung  which  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
New  roor-law  Bill  to  remedy.  The  act  of 
1834,  repealed  the  act  of  1796,  and  left 
the  9th  of  George  Ist  in  force ;  so  that, 
were  the  present  act  repealed,  the  9th  of 
George  1st  would  be  left  in  operation,  with 
all  its  stringent  prohibitions  of  out-door 
relief.  In  this  state  of  the  law,  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  administration  of  the 
workhouse  test  shall  remain  under  the 
control  of  some  central  authority.  Now, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  has  said, 
^t  there  is  a  general  feeling  in  the  large 
counties  against  the  operation  of  the  roea- 
fline.  But  this  has  been  well  replied  to 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend,  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  who  stated,  that  there  are 
only  100  petitions  against  the  bill,  signed 
by  less  than  40,000  persons.  [Mr.  Fer^ 
rmd  here  asked  how  many  had  been  pre- 
aented  from  boards  of  guardians?]  Well, 
then,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  asked 
that  question,  I  will  just  state  how  these  po- 
tions are,  many  of  them,  got  up.  I  have  a 
letter  describing  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  getting  up  of  one  from  St* 
Oeorge*s,  Southwark,  m  these  terms. 

^A  vestry  meeting  was  conveDed  in  the 
parish  church,  to  consider  the  new  Poor-law 
Act  Amendment  Bill.  The  usual  printed  no- 
tices were  distributed.  A  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Boxer  spoke  against  the  enormities 
of  the  act.  But  in  a  parish  containing  40,000 
iqbabitants,  when  I  attended,  the  audience  was 
thus  composed: — two  churchwardens,  two 
overseers,  one  vestry  clerk,  one  sexton,  one 
parish  clerk,  two  poor-rate  collectors,  one 
beadle,  two  reporters,  the  chairman,  and  seven 
other  persons.'^ 

This  was  on  the  14th  of  June  last. 
There  had  been  the  ordinary  excitements 
of  "Odious  tjrranny,"  "Workhouse  bas- 
tiles,"  "Three  kings  of  Somerset-house," 
&c    My  informant  proceeds  as  follows  :-— 

**  Petitions  to  Parliament  having  been  pro* 
posed,  I  proposed  an  amendment,  to  the  effect, 
that  as  in  a  parish  containing  50,000  inhabi- 
tants, not  thirty  persons  could  be  assembled 
to  discuss  the  subject,  it  was  manifest  that  the 
parishioners  were  content  to  leave  the  question 


in  the  hands  of  the  Legislature,  For  the  ori- 
ginal motion,  however,  thirteen  hands  being 
held  up,  the  petition  were  carried ;  and  on  an 
inquiry  being  made  as  to  the  expences  of  en- 
grossing the  petition,  &c.,  it  was  carried  that 
they  should  come  out  of  the  church-rate ;  see« 
ing  that  the  salutary  dread  of  the  Poor-law 
auditor  deterred  them  from  imposing  the  bur- 
den on  the  poor-rates.'' 

So  much,  then,  for  the  petitions.  But 
further:  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury, 
has  declared  that  wages  have  not  been  raised 
since  the  passing  of  that  the  new  Poor-law. 
Now,  I  was  happy  to  hear  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose— roused  from  his  usual 
apathy— assert  emphatically  that  statement 
was  not  correct:  for  wages  have  been 
raised  in  consequence  of  that  measure,  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  will,  doubt* 
less,  from  a  regard  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  poor,  give  the  measure  his  cordial  sup- 
port. I  bieg  to  repeat,  that  I  deem  the 
continuance  of  the  commission  and  a  con- 
tinuance to  it  of  the  confidence  of  Parlia- 
ment the  very  keystone  of  the  measure, 
and  I  am  firmly  convinced,  that  if  the  first 
five  clauses  were  omitted,  the  bill  would  be 
worse  than  useless  3  the  Poor-law  would 
then  become  a  mass  of  confusion,  productive 
to  the  poor  of  the  greatest  injury.  Now, 
although  I  well  know  it  is  customary  on 
these  occarions  to  make  plausible  professions 
of  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  I  shall 
make  no  such  professions ;  but  this  I  will 
declare,  that  having  the  condition  of  the 
poor  constantly  under  my  careful  consider- 
ation, and  my  feelings  beine  most  power- 
fully interested  in  their  relief,  I  am  most 
deeply  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  this 
measure.  I  think  the  bill  properly  begins 
with  the  very  point  on  which  the  law  now 
stands — the  jusrice  of  the  continuance  of 
the  commission;  all  others  are  points  of 
detail,  being  only  modifications  of  the  ex- 
isting measure ;  and  I  am  sure^  that  if  the 
House,  throwing  aside  all  merely  factious 
considerations,  would  apply  itself  calmly  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill,  its  delibera- 
tions would  be  conducive  to  the  advantage 
of  the  public,  and  above  all,  to  the  allevia. 
tion  of  the  distresses  of  the  working  classes, 
entitled  as  they  are  at  all  times  to  atten- 
tion, and  now,  especially  to  the  most  ten- 
der and  s]rmpathetic  regard. 

Mr.  E,  Buller  said,  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  the  much  talked  of  43rd  of 
Elizabeth  made  full  provision  for  out*  door 
relief.  It  did  no  such  thing.  It  referred 
to  the  14th  of  Elizabeth,  which  it  led  un- 
repealed, and  which  enacted  that  the 
paupers  ii?liO  clkO%^  u^X  V^  ^  >i^vs^  ^^ 
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Urotkhotises  shottld  be  grievously  whipped, 
t?en  till  blooded,  and  then  bored  through 
the  gristle  of  the  ear  with  a  hot  iron.  It 
was  in  subsequent  statutes  oaly  that  out- 
door relief  was  provided  for.  Not  till  the 
drd  of  William  and  Mary  was  provision 
made  for  application  to  justices  of  the 
peace.    It  was  the  35th  George  3rd  which 

E escribed  the  rate  at  which  out-door  re- 
if  was  to  be  administered,  and  from  that 
wt  all  the  multifarious  evils  remedied  by 
the  New  Poor-law  had  flowed.  The  ope- 
ratioti  of  the  old  out*  door  relief  system 
had  tedded  to  break  down  add  deteriorate 
the  spirit  of  the  working  classes,  destroy- 
ing all  their  independence.  Now,  as  to 
the  question  relative  to  the  right  of  the 
poor  to  relief— in  the  sense  of  an  inde-^ 
feesible  claim — no  such  right  existed,  nor 
tould  it  be  supported  on  any  ground  which 
might  not  equally  support  a  claim  for 
latided  property.  But  there  was  certainly 
1  claim  to  relief  founded  on  the  statutable 

trohibition  of  alms-beeging.  That  clairo^ 
oweter,  he  contended  was  fully  satisfied 
by  the  workhouse  proviso.  Anything  be- 
yond  that  niust  be  matter  of  mere  indul- 

Siedce.  Some  test  must  be  applied  to 
estitutlon,  Hnd  the  workhouse  test  was  far 
tttofe  Itidient  and  hr  mpre  just  than  the 
Ubbur  test.  Ob  th^se  grounds  he  sup- 
ported the  eontinuance  of  the  existing 
kdeasure. 

Mr.  Beneit  said,  that  the  remarks  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Staffordshire  embo- 
died principles  so  widely  differing  from 
those  by  which  he  was  actuated  that  he 
must  be  excused  for  offering  a  few  obser- 
vations. The  hon.  Member  told  them 
that  the  poor  had  no  right  to  relief  save 
that  they  derived  from  the  law.  Now,  he 
argued,  that  they  derived  their  right  from 
a  higher  source— namely,  from  the  com- 
mon usage  of  the  land  to  relieve  the  poor 
lA  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  and  he  oon- 
tended  that  under  that  usage  they  had  an 
absolute  right  to  such  maintenance  as  was 
in  oonformity  with  it.  But  this  was  be- 
side the  question.  What  they  were  now 
to  consider  was,  what  was  best  to  be  done 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
time;  and  his  feeling  was  decidedly  for 
modification.  He  did  wish  to  see  the 
local  eutborities  exercising  discretionary 
powers  independent  of  the  commissioners. 
The  comoAissioners  ^ould  only  act  by  ge- 
neral fules,  and  those  rules  sometimes 
•perattd  with  great  harshness.  Whtit,  for 
mitBnce,   wbb  the  efiecC  of  their  orden 


upon  a  labourer  with  8s.,  9f.,  or  lOs.  a 
week?  Such  a  man  must  dispose  of  every 
chair  and  table  he  possessed  before  he 
could  receive  their  relief,  and  then  wheu 
he  got  into  the  workhouse  what  chance 
had  he  of  getting  out  of  it  again  ?  He 
could  not  repurchase  his  furniture — he 
possessed  no  means  of  reinstating  himself 
in  the  world.  These  were  cases  of  ereat 
hardship.  He  had  met  with  several  which 
had  come  immediately  under  his  own  no- 
tice, and  he  must  say  that  he  thought  that 
under  such  circumstances  the  localboards 
of  guardians  ought  to  have  a  discretionary 

Eower  of  acting  upon  their  own  judgment, 
n  his  opinion,  the  idea  of  raising  wages 
by  the  operation  of  the  workhouse  test 
bad  proved  perfectly  futile.  At  the  time 
the  Poor-law  originally  passed  he  had  said 
that  it  would  be  ineffectual,  for  that  wages 
were  guided  by  the  price  of  food.  They 
had  been  so  governed,  and  their  notions 
of  workhouse  tests  and  of  abstracting  from 
one  labour  market  to  supply  the  demand 
in  another  had  proved,  as  be  predicted, 
great  absurdities.  But  what  they  wanted 
was  to  see  the  law  so  administered  as  to 
give  such  comfort  and  support  to  the 
poor — and  he  only  wanted  a  common 
support  to  be  given  —  as  would  enable 
them  to  subsist  free  from  beggary*  lu 
the  west  of  England  the  commission  s 
bad  one  year  adopted  a  plan  which  bad 
proved  a  great  relief.  They  had  taken 
the  children  of  the  poor  people  into  the 
workhouse  during  the  winter,  and,  so  fisr 
from  the  practice  being  objected  to,  the 
mothers,  when  they  found  they  were  taken 
care  of,  gladly  concurred  in  the  plan.  Tha 
winter  following,  however,  the  system  waa 
abandoned,  and  many  of  the  poor,  being 
unable  to  support  themselves  and  their 
children  too,  had,  in  consequence,  endure  I 
the  greatest  possible  privations.  H^ 
wished  local  boards  of  guardians  to  have 
some  such  power  as  this,  and  also  to 
exercise  more  general  control  than  they  at 
present  held.  As  to  the  question  irame« 
diately  under  discussion,  he  was  really 
much  in  doubt  whether  it  was  necessary 
to  have  commissioners  In  London  or  not, 
but  at  any  rate,  of  one  thing  he  was  quite 
sure,  and  that  was,  that  the  commissioners 
at  present  relieved  the  country  gentlemen 
of  a  vast  deal  of  odium.  At  present 
nothing  was  more  easy  than  for  a  guardian 
to  refuse  a  request  and  throw  upon  the 
commissionars  the  blame  of  preventing 
his  oonplying  with  it.     For  one,  b«   *" 
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not  wish  to  evade  his  duty  as  a  proprietor 
of  the  soil.  He  did  not  wish  to  relieve 
himself  from  any  share  of  odium  which 
might  attach  to  nis  administration  of  the 
lAw.  But,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was 
bift  anxious  desire  to  do  his  duty  to  his 
country  and  his  fellows,  he  must  say,  that 
in  coming  to  a  decision  upon  this  matter 
he  was  puzzled  whether  it  would  be  better 
to  assent  to  the  continued  appointment  of 
commissioners  at  once,  or  to  postpone  the 
consideration  of  the  point  until  hereafter. 
Peeling  this  doubt  and  difficulty,  however, 
he  should  certainly  not  at  once  consent  to 
appoint  the  commissioners  for  five  years, 
tikA  he  would,  therefore,  give  his  vote  in 
favour  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JS.  ft.  Rice  did  not  think  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  last  spoken  was  just  in 
reference  to  the  wages  of  labour.    In  his 
opinion  it  was  not  the  New  Poor-law  which 
kept  down  wages,  but  in  most  cases  the 
bad  arrangement  under  the  old  law.  With 
Inspect  to  the  general  question,  he  con- 
sidered the  simple  point  in  dispute  to  be, 
Whether  the  House  would  continue  the 
new  law  with  its  numerous  advantages,  or 
revert  to  the  old,  and  much  abused  system. 
Pbr  his  own  part,  he  firmly  believed  that 
nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  fbr 
fbe  lalnniring  classes  than  the  administra- 
tion   of  the   central    control,  so  much 
objected  to  by  some.    It  was  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  secure  perfect  uniformity 
in  working  the  system,  and  there  was  no 
surer  way  of  meeting  the  objections  and 
inconveniences  which  thus  arose  than  by 
the  creation  of  a  central  power.      He 
trusted  they  would  assent  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  commission,  and  would  then 
protreed  at  once  to  details.    When  they 
c^ame  to  the  consideration  of  these  points, 
they  would  find  him  as  anxious  as  any  one 
to  modify  any  harshness  in  the  bill ;  and 
here  he  might  take  occasion  to  remark 
that  he  thought  other  hon.  Members  would 
have  done  better  if  they  had  applied  their 
powers  to  the  same  object,  rather  than 
have  tried  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  passage  of  the  measure.    Among  the 
modifications    he    should    endeavour    to 
obtain  was  an  additional  security  by  an 
enactment,  to  the  effect  that  all  new  rules 
made   by  the   commissioners   should  be 
submitted  to,  and  should  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of,    the  Secretary  of  State  before 
they  were  brnught  into  operation.    This 
he  considered  an  important  point,  and 
be  ibotlld  have  aontething  more  to  lay 


on  it  v^hen  they  came  to  discasn  anotbet 
clause. 

Mr.  S.  Worthy  said,  the  ^ueation  of 
the  appointment  or  non-appomtment  of 
the  commissioners  had  been  already 
discussed,  and  the  House  had  thought  fit 
to  decide  the  point  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  opitiion  oh  it. 
The  question  now  was  whether  they  wetv 
to  proceed  to  vote  a  continuatbn  of  the 
commissioners'  powers  for  five  years  and  a 
Session  before  they  went  into  the  remahl- 
ing  clauses  of  the  bill.  If  he  were  told 
that  this  proceeding  vrti  captious  or 
troublesome  to  Government,  he  was 
prepared  to  say  in  reply  that  he  thought  a 
more  reasonable  proposition  could  scarcely 
be  made.  11)6  hon.  Member  for  Pinsbory 
said, 

**  Here  is  a  measure  contidning  a  variety  of 
provisions  hanging  upon  the  first  clause.  That 
clause  contains  an  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners for  a  specific  term.  There  are  diffhr- 
ences  of  opinion  as  to  the  duration  of  that 
term,  and  can  anvthing  be  more  fair  than  that 
the  discussion  of  the  point  shall  be  postponed 
until  the  other  provisions  have  been  con- 
sidered ?  " 

Now,  for  his  own  part,  if  he  could  so 
alter  this  bill   as  to  render  it  what  he 
thought  it  ought  to  be^  and  also  to  render 
it  adceptabte  to  tbe  country  at  large,  and 
more  especially  to  his  own  constituents, 
he  should,  without  the  slightest  reluctance, 
give  his  consent  to  the  continuance  of  the 
powers  of  the  commissioners.     But  he  did 
think  that  it  was  rather  unfair  that  they 
should  be  told  that  they  must  continue 
them  without  knowing  on  what  terms  tbey 
were  to  do  so ;  add  he  would  say  at  once, 
for  himself,  that  before  he  voted  for  such 
a  continuance  he  must  know  on   what 
grounds  it  was  asked,  for  he  must  see  what 
alterations  were  to  be  made,  and  whether 
such  new  provisions  as  he  thought  neces- 
sary were  to  be  introduced.     He  must  see 
all  this  before  he  consented  to  grant  these 
powers,   and   in   thus  acting  he  did  not 
think  he  was  at  all  taking  a  course  which 
was  unwarrantable.    The  right  hon.  Baro- 
net told  them  that  those  who  objected  to 
these  powers  had  only  to  look  to  the  bill 
and  they  would  find  that  every  provision 
went  to  limit  them.     Now,  to  this  pro- 
position  he  could  not  consent.    [Sir  J, 
Graham :    I    said    that  everv   provision 
Went  to  mitigate  the  existing  law — not  to 
limit  the  commissioners*  powers.]     Well, 
to  mitigate  the  existinf;  taw.  ^^x^x^^^^ ^\w% 
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the  existing  law,  but  there  still  remained 
the  main  principle  on  which  the  law  turned 
—he  meant  the  right  of  active  and  ab- 
solute interposition  on  the  part  of  the 
commissioners.  Now,  he  did  most  strongly 
object  to  the  assertion  of  the  principle, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  this  bill  that  such 
powers  should  be  given.     He  hoped  that 
the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  they 
might  expect  to  return  to  a  more  orderly, 
regular,  and  he  would  add,  constitutional 
mode  of  operation,  than  taking  all  the 
power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  local  autho- 
rities.   The  sooner  they  dispensed  with 
such  central  powers  the  better,  if  the^ 
would  only  put  local  administration  on  the 
better  footing.     He  could  conceive  that 
for  purposes  of  statistics,  or  such  like,  it 
might  be  advisable  to  retain  such  boards, 
but  he  repeated,  that  he  did  hope  the  day 
was  not  far  distant  when  the  local  autho- 
rities might  be  reinstated  with  their  con- 
stitutional powers,  and  might  be  freed 
from  the  perpetual   interference  of   the 
commissioners.      He  was  the  more  dis- 
posed to  cherish  this  hope,  because  he 
observed,  that  the  strength  of  the  expres- 
sion of  public  feeling  on  this  subject  had 
not  been  without  its  effect  on  the  language 
of  some  of  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
support  the  system.      He  would  not  say 
that  those  individuals  had  abandoned  any 
opinion  they  entertained;   but  what  he 
meant  to  say  was,  that  they  had  become 
sensible  of  the  strong  public  feeling  which 
prevailed.    That  this  was  the  case  was 
proved  by  a  number  of  remarkable  ad- 
missions in  the  course  of  the  debate.    On 
the  first  reading  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
near  him  had  admitted,  that  he  had  no 
longer  any  ground  for  defending  the  ex- 
istence of  the  commission  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  uniformity.       He  must  say 
that  he  considered  that  a  very  important 
admission,    and   it  was  especially  so  as 
regarded  the  parties  he  represented,  for 
there  they  had  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider that  uniformity  was  the  main  object 
to  be  gained.    Then,  again,  in  the  debate 
on   the  second  reading,  the   right  hon. 
Baronet  had  also  admitted,  that  parts  of 
the  law  were  inapplicable  to  the  manufac- 
turing districts.    This  was  what  they  had 
felt  very  stronglv  in  the  north,  and  he 
must  say,  he  believed  not  only  that  the 
statement  was  true,  but  that  there  were 
also  points  retained  in  the  present  bill 
which  were  equally  inapplicable.    A  still 
fiiojv  iwportant  admission  was  negatively  | 


made  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head 
of  the  Government.  He  owned  that  it  did 
strike  him,  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  so 
far  agreed  with  him,  that  he  studiously 
avoided  saying  anything  that  might  be 
taken  to  imply  that  the  agents  or  the 
powers  of  the  commission  were  a  necttsary 
part  of  the  general  organization.  They 
might  differ  as  to  the  period  to  which  they 
would  wish  to  prolong  the  commission,  but 
it  certainly  was  a  valuable  concession  to 
any  party  in  opposition,  even  although  it 
had  been  put  negatively  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  that  the  time  might  arrive  when 
there  would  be  an  alteration.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  was,  whether  they  should 
come  to  any  decision  as  to  the  period  for 
which  the  commission  should  be  continued 
before  they  had  considered  the  terms  upon 
which  it  was  proposed  to  continue  it? 
Until  they  were  satisfied  as  to  the  manner 
of  its  continuance,  they  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  decide  upon  the  other  point. 
If  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  the  House 
could  be  induced  to  modify  the  provisions 
of  the  bill|  so  as  to  make  it  conducive  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  population  of  this 
country,  he  should  not  have  the  smallest 
objection  to  continue  the  commission  for 
the  whole  period. 

Captain  Pechell  said,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  had  attempted  to  amuse  the 
House  by  his  description  of  an  Anti-Poor- 
law  meeting  in  the  borough  of  Southwark, 
which  he  described  to  have  consisted  of  two 
beadles,  two  churchwardens,  two  re- 
porters, and  other  parties,  in  all,  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty-six  persons ;  and  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  seemed  to  shelter  himself 
under  the  meagre  amount  of  persons  which 
he  said  attended  the  meeting.  But  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  ought  to  have  taken 
some  notice  of  a  meeting  which  was  held 
on  Thursday  last,  within  two  hours  and  a 
half's  ride  from  London.  He  alluded  to 
Brighton,  of  course ;  a  town  containing 
46,000  inhabitants.  It  appeared,  by  a  late 
decision  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
that  the  Poor-law  commissioners  were  in 
possession  of  such  powers  with  regard  to 
towns  having  local  acts  as  would  place  them 
in  the  same  position  as  to  the  management 
of  workhouses,  and  as  to  the  relief  out  of 
doors,  precisely  as  those  places  which 
formed  part  and  parcel  of  Poor-law  unions. 
The  inhabitants  of  Brighton,  therefore, 
being  aware  of  the  dangers  to  which  they 
were  rendered  liable  by  the  new  law,  taw 
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DO  other  meaDs  of  averting;  them  than  by 
opposing  the  contiauance  of  the  Poor-law 
coaiaiission.  The  bon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down  had  taken  a  very  rational 
view  of  the  question ;  because  the  first 
daoie  might  be  considered  as  the  pream- 
ble of  the  bill ;  and  the  abolition  of  the 
Gilbert  unions  was  specially  provided  for. 
But,  independent  of  that,  it  seemed  that 
the  power  of  the  commissioners  was  such, 
that  they  could  deal  with  towns  under 
special  acts  just  as  they  could  with'Poor-law 
unions.  Therefore,  as  the  bill  did  not  re. 
cognise  the  rights  established  by  local 
actSy  and  as  there  was  no  disposition  to 
agree  to  the  proposition  of  the  Member  for 
J^t  Sussex,  be  thought  no  better  course 
could  be  taken  than  one  of  opposition  to 
the  continuance  of  the  powers  of  the  com- 
missioners. He  called  upon  the  committee 
to  postpone  the  clause,  until  it  could  be 
ascertained  whether  the  Gilbert  unions 
were  to  be  protected  or  not.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet,  in  opening  this  subject,  had 
appealed  to  the  feelings  of  the  House  in 
£Bivour  of  the  continuance  of  the  commis- 
sioo.  But  in  what  manner  did  he  receive 
the  deputation  from  the  guardians  of 
Liverpool?  The  right  hon.  Baronet  re- 
fused to  see  the  deputation,  because  be 
knew  what  they  wanted  ;  and  he  refused 
to  see  the  deputation  from  Brighton,  be- 
cause he  did  not  know  what  they  wanted. 
The  right  hon  Gentleman  now  assumed 
a  very  different  spirit  from  that  in  which 
be  had  commenced  these  proceedings, 
and  there  was  a  sort  of  menacing  tone 
which  was  not  at  all  likely  to  conciliate 
the  dislike  which  was  felt  towards  this 
measure ;  and  he  could  assure  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  that  it  was  as  much  as 
he  could  do  to  keep  peace  and  quietness 
amongst  the  people  at  Brighton.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  commenced  one  of 
his  speeches  by  asking  '*  Who  is  the  Meofi- 
ber  for  Rochdale  and  who  seconds  his 
amendment?"  What  right  had  he  to  do 
that?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
spoken  lightly  of  those  unions  which  were 
not  compelled  to  send  up  weekly  reports 
to  the  commissioners,  as  though  they  were 
not  competent  to  give  any  opinion  upon 
the  subject.  The  result  of  the  experience 
of  the  people  in  Sussex  with  respect  to 
neighbouring  unions  was,  that  they  had  no 
expectation  of  deriving  any  advantage 
from  the  continuance  of  the  Poor-law 
commission.  The  circumstance  which 
happened  the  other  day,  the  case  of  a 
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child  having  been  starved  to  death  at 
Ringmer,  was  one  not  likely  to  make  the 
measure  satisfactory,  either  to  those  who 
paid  the  rates,  or  those  who  partook  of 
them.  The  right  bon.  Baronet  had  re- 
ceived a  most  able  statement,  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Anderson,  whose  authority  he  could 
not  deem  a  light  one,  and  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  vestry  at  Brighton.  It  was  an 
important  document,  and  showed  a  parti- 
cular acquaintance  with  the  working  of 
the  Poor-law,  and  he  hoped  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  read  it.  It  might  be  said, 
that  if  the  guardians  refused  to  act  under 
the  authority  of  the  Poor-law  commission- 
ers, the  country  would  be  placed  in  a  state 
of  confusion.  That  had  not  been  the  case 
in  Braintree  when  the  guardians  had  re- 
tired from  office.  He  believed  that  there  was 
no  union  in  which  the  Poor-laws  might  not 
be  administered  in  a  manner  more  satis- 
factory than  they  were  at  present,  by  a 
discretionary  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
guardians.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
said  that  the  poor  would  be  thrown  out  of 
employment  in  the  inclement  season,  and 
there  would  be  no  means  of  relief  provided 
for  them,  if  his  proposition  were  not  car- 
ried. But  why  not  give  the  guardians  a 
discretionary  power  to  act?  He  appre- 
hended that  no  confusion  would  arise 
from  the  course  which  he  advocated.  At 
all  events,  they  could  not  be  in  a  worse 
position  than  they  were.  He  should, 
therefore,  consider  it  his  duty  to  support 
the  amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury.  The  Poor-law  commissioners 
had  acted  very  unfairly;  they  had  per- 
mitted abuses  to  exist,  and  what  excuse 
had  they  for  that?  They  did  not  attempt 
to  interpose  against  a  most  extravagant 
outlay,  at  Brighton,  of  9,000^;  but  now, 
when  the  vestry  proposed  to  lay  out  2,000/. 
only,  in  the  erection  of  a  chapel  and 
school,  they  stepped  in  to  put  a  stop  to  it 
as  an  abuse,  acting  upon  the  powers 
which  they  were  said  to  possess,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  Lord  Denman.  He 
concluded  by  declaring  that  the  report  of 
the  Poor-law  commissioners  was  inaccu- 
rate, and  that  he  would  support  the 
motion  for  the  continuance  of  the  commis- 
sion for  one  year  and  no  longer. 

Sir  /.  Graham  said,  the  gallant  Officer 
had  called  upon  him  so  pointedly  for  some 
explanation  of  what  he  had  said  on  a  for- 
mer evening,  that  he  must  offer  a  few 
words  to  the  notice  oC  \\i<^  C*Q>mm\Vvftft^ 
wishing  lo  temvu^  \\i<wii>}Dc^\.V^>a».^^'^^^ 
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attention  to  a  matter  of  fact,  namely,  that 
of  two  Members  who  opposed  this  bill,  one 
was  a  Gentleman  not  conversant  with  the 
operation  of  the  Poor-law  act,  and  repre- 
sented a  large  town  to  which  its  operation 
bad  not  extended,  and  that  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  resided  in  a  Gilbert  union 
in  Sussex  ;  and  he  must  add,  that  he 
thought  his  observations  were  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  sentiments  to  which  he 
had  previously  given  expression.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer 
was  informed  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
Brighton  guardians,  for  he  had  that  morn- 
ing received  a  letter  from  Chester,  enclos- 
ing another,  which  had  been  addressed, 
from  Briorhton,  to  the  clerk  of  the  board 
of  guardians  of  the  workhouse  there, 
which  was  under  a  local  act,  as  well  as 
Brighton.  Of  this  letter  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  seemed  to  be  ignorant. 
He  had  stated  how  petitions  against  the 
Poor-law  bill  had  been  got  up  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  House — a  meeting  had 
been  called  in  the  borough  of  Southwark 
by  public  notice,  and  it  was  attended  by 
twenty-six  persons,  thirteen  of  whom,  he 
believed,  agreed  to  a  petition.  Let  (he  com- 
mittee listen  to  the  letter  from  Brighton  : — 

''Sir, — I  beg  to  inform  you  that,  as  Sir  J. 
Graham  has  declined  to  receive  the  deputation 
from  Brighton,  the  vestry,  guardians,  and 
committee  have  sent  in  a  statement  of  the 
Brighton  case,  and  requested  Mr.  Darby,  the 
Member  for  East  Sussex  (he  should  have 
thought  they  would  rather  have  selected  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer)  to  move  a  clause 
which  they  have  prepared  and  sent  to  him,  to 
exempt  all  places  under  local  acts  entirely  from 
the  control  of  the  Poor-law  commissioners. 
Mr.  Darby  has  written  to  me,  promising  to 
use  every  exertion  in  his  power  to  carry  the 
clause.  I  have,  therefore,  to  request  the  fa- 
vour of  your  board  using  all  their  Parliament- 
ary influence  to  support  his  amendment*" 

But  what  was  the  letter  of  the  gentleman 
who  had  enclosed  this  one  to  him,  and 
who  was,  he  thought,  clerk  to  the  board 
of  guardians  at  Chester  ?  He  said  : — 

**  I  enclose  you  a  circular  from  the  Brighton 
guardians,  in  order  to  show  you  the  sort  of 
machinery  at  work  to  get  up  a  demonitraiion 
in  places  that  have  local  acts  against  the  Poor- 
law  Bill.  The  Chester  guardians,  although 
under  a  local  act,  will  not  join  in  this  opposi- 
tion ;  they  are  not  adverse  to  the  principle  of 
the  measure  nor  to  the  commissioners,  but 
they  only  object  to  be  united  to  large  rural 
districts,  which  the  present  bill  provides 
against  They  have  elected  as  chairman  for 
ibe  pre$ent  year  a  matt  strenuous  supporter  of 


the  Pooi4aws,  as  wall  as  myself,  whose  opi- 
nions are  well  knowo,  as  denuty-govemor  and 
treasurer  \  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore the  board  is  placed  under  the  superiq* 
tendance  of  the  commissioners." 

He  hoped  that  was  satitfactory  to  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer. 

Mr.  Cardweil  said,  if  he  had  not  listc»ed 
to  the  debates  which  had  taken  place  on 
this  subject,  he  should  scarcely  liava  sop- 
posed  that  any  man  would  dream  that  the 
present  system  of  Poor-laws  was  to  die  a 
natural  death,  no  provision  being  made 
for  the  poor  in  its  absence.  The  Tory 
feelings  which  made  him  adveiaa  to  the 
Poor-law  Bill  also  impelled  hioa  to  aop- 
port  the  continuance  of  the  existing  nM- 
sure  till  some  better  one  be  sabstiuied. 
Some  hon.  Gentlemen  had  objected  to  ibt 
New  Poor-law  Bill  because  it  was  a  greiyt 
and  excessive  change  in  the  law,  and  y^ 
they  were  prepared  at  this  time  of  day  to 
plunge  the  whole  country  into  confuaioa 
by  suspending  the  present  system  witboat 
proposing  an  adequate  provision  for  tbe 
poor.  He  confessed  himself  ready  to  wavt 
some  of  his  opposition  to  tbe  unconsiitu- 
tional  nature  of  the  system  when  he  fonnd 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  proposed  to 
continue  it  for  five  years  only  instead  of 
ten ;  because  he  believed  the  right  hoii* 
Gentleman  was  dealing  fairly  witb  the 
country  in  so  doing,  and  giving  a  pledge 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  make  it  a  perma* 
nent  system.  He  had  not  armed  himself 
with  tales  of  sorrow,  or  with  statistical 
facts  in  relation  to  the  operation  of  the 
Poor-law — not  that  he  was  unacquainted 
with  cases  of  hardship  and  oppression,  or 
with  evidence  of  a  statistical  character* 
He  thought  that  a  measure  of  this  kind 
should  be  viewed  in  connexion  with  cer* 
tain  principles,  and  with  reference  to  its 
beariug  on  society  generally.  We  ap* 
proach  the  Government  calmly  and  ei« 
pound  our  views,  and  we  say,  ''  If  yoa 
will  satisfy  us  that  the  remedy  which  yOQ 
are  about  to  propose  shall  be  co*extensive 
with  the  disease,  we  will  promise  to  take 
no  step  which  shall  have  tlie  effect  of  em« 
barrassing  the  Government.*'  The  posi- 
tion which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  held 
had  not  been  properly  considered.  His 
(Sir  R.  Peefs)  was  not  so  much  the 
triumph  of  party  as  the  well-marked  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion.  Reference 
had  l>een  made  to  the  majority  who  sup- 
ported the  right  hon.  Baronet.  He  (Mr. 
Cardweil)  thought  that  tbe  circumataoca 
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qf  i\hf  right  h^n.  Qaroqet  being  luppprted 
by  ao  powerful  a  body  in  that  Houna  was 
a  suh(80t  of  CQngratulalion.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  could  afford  to  listen  to  the 
teaions  of  the  minority  without  compro- 
miaipi  his  chari^cter.  He  considered  that 
whut  had  fallen  from  the  Government 
jaatifi^d  ihom  in  expecuog  some  mltiga- 
lion  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  As  the 
pigkt  kon.  Baronet  had  stated  that  certain 
ooiendments  might  be  introduced  into  the 
bill  when  in  committee,  it  was  not  incon- 
sistent for  the  House  to  ask  the  Govern- 
meot  for  a  little  delay,  Why  should  those 
who  wished  for  the  postponement  of  the. 
clause  be  compelled  to  vote  against  a 
cjatise  which,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  said,  it  was 
posaible  thev  might  afterwards  be  induced 
10  sppport  f  All  they  as|ced  for  was  for 
lim^  to  qoni»dfir,  If  that  was  not  granted 
it  was  their  duty  to  st^pport  the  motion 
liefore  the  House.  He  ahould  be  pleased 
if  tba  Qovernment  could  be  induced  to 
yield  op  Ihis  point.  If  they  did  not,  he 
ahoiyld  vpta  against  thisclaqse, 

Mcr  Darby  would  address  a  few  words 
to  the  House  with  reference  to  what  had 
bllen  from  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
fqr  Prj|[htoq.  That  hoi),  and  gallant 
Ifeoibor  stated  that  he  should  oppose  this 
hill  on  (he  grotind  of  its  interfering  with 
lo^al  itQt^f  without  reference  to  its  influ- 
ence pp  other  parts  of  the  country,  He 
coald  pot  t,^ke  that  view  of  the  case. 
Hon.  Mambers  should  bear  in  mind  that 
if  tbty  got  rjd  of  the  commissioners  to- 
morrow, a|l  the  stringent  laws  with  regard 
to  thf  administration  of  out-door  relief 
wpald  still  remain  in  full  operation.  He 
said  this  most  decidedly.  If  the  hon. 
Jilemberfor  Finsbury  wished  to  effect  his 
object,  he  should  bring  in  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  repeal  the  Poor-law  Bill  altoge- 
ther. The  hop.  Member  for  Finsbury  was 
pii|taktn  pp  a  point  of  law.  That  hon. 
Momb^r  had  stated  that  there  was  no 
appeal  to  the  magistracy  In  the  case  of 
toe  aged  poor.  Such  was  not  the  fact. 
They  had  the  power  of  appeal,  and  the 
magistracy  could  administer  relief.  With 
r^pect  to  this  class,  the  aged  persons, 
the  bill  had  acted  well  in  his  neighbour- 
hood. The  bill  before  the  House  differed 
from  the  act  of  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth  with 
reference  to  the  labour  test.  He  objected 
to  a  Poor-law  Continuance  Bill  every  year. 
He  wished  to  see  introduced  from  time  to 
tima  a  Poor^^law  Amendment  Bill, and  then 


the  Hou9a  would  hc^ve  an  opportunity  of 
difPMSsipg  its  clauses  with  a  view  to  their 
modification,  if  necessary,  If  they  had  a 
Poor-law  Continuance  Bill  instead  of  a 
Poor-law  Amendment  Bill,  it  could  not  be 
modi6ed  in  committee.  Whether  it  was 
fpr  three  or  five  years  he  would  object  to 
it.  With  respect  to  local  acts  he  should 
not  then  enter  into  a  discussion.  If  he 
should  succeed  in  carrying  his  clause  with 
reference  to  local  acts  he  should  be  sa- 
tisfied. 

Mr.  T,  Duncombe  wished  to  set  himself 
right  with  the  House  and  with  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  opposite,  who  had  stated 
that  he  had  consented  to  a  contipq- 
Bpce  of  the  pommjssion  for  five  yearf. 
Nothing  which  he  had  said  would 
warrant  such  a  construction.  He  had 
stated  when  he  brought  forward  his  mo- 
tion, that  before  he  consented  to  allow  the 
commission  to  continue  either  for  ope 
year  or  (iwe  years  it  must  be  proved  to  hiip 
that  inconvenience  would  arise  from  its  ces- 
sation. Heobjected  to  the  bill  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  possible  to  afford  the  poor 
relief  without  any  central  control  what- 
ever. He  was  surprised  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  at  once  come  forward  to 
support  (he  motion  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted tq  the  Houie.  His  hpn,  CoUeagua, 
(Mr.  Wakley)  bad  fnovad  that  tha  firit 
clause  be  postponed  until  the  House  de« 
cided  what  were  lo  be  the  duties  of  the 
commissioners.  Fjrst,  let  the  House  con- 
sider what  was  to  deyolve  upon  the  com- 
pii8siQner9,  and  then  it  would  be  tiipe  tp 
discuss  the  question  whether  (h^  coroipisr 
sioners  could  be  dispensed  with.  Th^t 
was  the  proposition  before  the  House,  and 
was  it  pot  a  reasonable  one  ?  The  view 
taken  by  himself  and  by  his  hon.  Friend 
who  proposed  the  amendment  was  that 
taken  on  a  previous  occasion  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  present  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  him- 
self last  year  proposed  to  postpone  the 
consideration  of  the  first  clause  of  a  bill 
similar  to  that  then  before  the  House.  On 
that  occasion  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
stated  : — 

*'  Id  voting  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  and  for  going  into  committee,  he  did  not 
mean  to  give  his  approval  of  what  the  bill 
contained,  concurring  as  he  did  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury,  that  such  amendments 
should  be  made  as  would  render  it  more  satis- 
factory to  the  country.  He  thought  it  would 
be  convenient  to  postpone  this  cUna%  <^\  >&(v^ 
present,  and  ^ot  \V\\^  ^«\t\  T%"w«ti^  ^v. V^  "w'«^ 
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few  obierrktioDs  which  he  iotended  to  nakft 
to  one  or  two  imporlftnt  point*.  With  raipect 
to  the  new  clauses  in  the  present  bill,  thera 
were  »ery  few  of  them  to  which  he  could  give 
his.full  and  cordial  auent.  He  had  hoped  whan 
her  Majesty's  GoTemment  iotroducMl  thia 
bill,app3renily  for  the  amendment  of  the  Poor- 
laws,  that  Ihey  would  not  have  confined  then»- 
selves  altnost  entirely  to  si"°K  Increased 
powers  to  the  commisaioners.  He  ihooght, 
that  instead  nf  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
cotntoissiooers,  they  should  have  enabled  them 
to  proceed  with  less  stringent  enactments  than 
existed  in  the  present  law." 

In  order  to  be  coniislent  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  must  supputt  the  motion  of  bia 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Finibttry, 
He  would  not  chaise  the  right  hon.  Bero> 
net  with  having  changed  hisopinioDi.  He 
thought  that  the  right  ban.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  GoTernment  had  been  guilty 
either  of  a  little  pleasantry  or  malice,  in 
placing  the  name  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Paymaster  of  the  Force*  at  the  back 
of  a  bill  which  he  had  lo  itrennouslj  op- 
posed last  year.  He  (Mr.  Dun(»inM) 
had  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  right 
hon.  Barooet  would  be  able  to  gire  an  ex- 
planation saliafactorj  to  the  electort  of 
Kent,  the  House,  and  the  country. 

Sir  £.  Knatchbull  said,  he  should  be 
exceedingly  sorry  lo  diaappoint  the  ex- 
pectaiioD  of  the  hon.  Member.  The  hon. 
Member  in  rising  to  make  an  explanation 
had  taken  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
persooal  attack  on  him  to  create  a 
laugh  at  Ills  expense.  He  could,  boi^ 
ever,  give  the  House  and  the  bon.  Mem- 
ber a  simple  but  plain  explanation  of  the 
part  he  had  acted  with  reference  to  the 
Poor-law  Bill)  but  before  doing  ao,  ho 
questioned  the  right  of  the  hon.  Member 
to  call  upon  him  for  an  explanation.  It 
was  (juite  true  that  he  took  the  conne 
pointed  out  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  when 
the  bill  was  introduced  last  year  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London,  but  he  found  that  he  met  with 
irery  little  support  even  from  hon.  Mem- 
t>etB  opposite.  The  almost  universal  opi- 
nion of  the  House  was  against  him,  and, 
as  he  had  no  reaion  to  suppose  that  the 
House  had  altered  its  opinion,  he  certainly 
could  see  no  reason  why  he  should  sup- 
port the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member  br 
Finsbury.  He  thought  he  would  be  per- 
fectly justified  in  doing  so  on  the  ground 
that  very  considerable  modifications  had 
been  made  in  the  bill,  although  be  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  bill  iQlrt>duGed  by  the 


not  prepared  to  say  how  long  the  Poor-law 
commissioners  ought  to  be  continued  until  he 
bad  ascertained  whnl  their  powers  were  to  be 
He  moved  the  postponement  of  the  clause 
npon  two  grounds — first,  the  mode  and  man- 
ner in  which  the  commissioners  had  exercised 
their  aolliorily  up  to  the  present  period ;  and, 
secondly,  what  powers  were  to  be  given  tn 
them  hereafter." 

In  the  same  speech  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet  again  said  :— 

"  He  would  not  be  prepared  lo  say  how 
long  the  commissioners  ought  to  be  continued. 
He  might  go  through  the  whole  of  the  clauses 
of  this  bill,  and  find  fault  with  thera,  but  he 
did  not  think  he  should  be  Justified  in  occq. 
pying  the  time  of  the  committee  by  so  doing. 
The  noble  Lord  had  certainly  managed  the 
matter  with  great  skill  and  adroitness.  He  ai 
first  proposed  ten  years  as  the  period  of  con- 
tinuance for  the  commission,  and  appeared 
pertinaciously  lo  adhere  lo  that  proposilion, 
although  he  (Sir  £.  Knatchbull)  believed  thai 
the  noble  Lord  had  no  notion  of  carrying  the 
point.  The  noble  Lord  knew  that  it  was  one 
which  would  be  well  discussed,  and  upon 
which  there  would  exist  difieTencei  of  opin- 
ion, and  therefoie  went  upon  the  principle 
of  asking  ten,  in  order  that  he  might  secure 
Bve,  in  case  that  number  should  be  suggested 
by  any  hon.  Member  on  thai  (the  Opposition] 
side  of  the  House.  His  right  hoo.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Tamworth  had  intimated  on  the 
first  night  the  question  was  debated,  that  live 
would  be  belter  than  ten,  but  he  did  not  un- 
derstand him  lo  say  thai  five  was  the  precise 
term  of  years  he  would  wish  to  see  under  this 
bill.  He  thought  it  would  be  infinitely  better 
to  postpone  the  firet  clause  until  they  had 
gone  through  the  other  clauses,  when  lliey 
would  be  in  a  much  heller  position  do  de- 
cide that  point,  which  was  about  the  most 
important  in  the  bill." 

That  was  the  opinion  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  in  1841,  on  the  subject  of  the 
continuance  of  the  commission.  When 
the  setrond  reading  of  the  bill  was  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  in  sup- 
porting its  principle.  Mr.  Fox  Maule  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  his  noble  Friend  would 
not  withdraw  his  bill  on  that  occasion. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Paymaster  of 
the  Forces  said—  I 

"  He  could  not  agree  with  the  hoo.  Gentle 
man  who  had  just  sat  down,  that  be  bad  no 
reasoo  for  exhibiting  any  partiality  for  this 
bill,  llie  hon.  Gentleman  held  an  important 
BtaUon  in  the  Home  OfRce,  whence  this  bill 
emanated ;  he,  therefore,  might  have  spoken 
with  mote  warmth  thao  he  probably  intended 
in  support  of  it.  lie  agreed,  however,  with 
Ihe  hon.  Gentleman  that  it  would  be  belter  to 
Ul  Ihe  details  of  this  bill  be  discussed  in  the  I 
commitiee;  be sboald,  therefore,  confine  ihel 
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tioble  Lord ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  present 
bill  proposed  to  mitigate  many  of  the  evils 
of  the  Poor-law,  he  thought  he  might, 
with  perfect  consistency,  vote  for  it.  The 
motion  before  the  House  was  not  proposed 
with  the  same  view  as  the  motion  he  made 
last  year — he  proposed  bond  fide  to  post- 

Eme  the  commissioners'  clause  until  the 
ouse  had  decided  upon  the  powers  to  be 
exercised  by  them,  but  the  motion  before 
the  House  was  avowedly  intended  to  de- 
feat the  bill,  and  on  that  ground  he  could 
not  support  it.  He  confessed  that  many 
of  the  earlier  publications  of  the  commis- 
sioners he  had  looked  at  with  regret,  but 
from  a  close  attention  to  what  had  been 
the  practice  of  late,  he  knew  that  very 
material  modifications  had  been  made  in 
their  rules,  and  he  was  prepared  to  give 
his  vote  for  the  continuance  of  the  com- 
mission for  the  period  named  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  P.  Howard  did  not  think  that  the 
hen.  Baronet  had  been  so  successful  in 
vindicating  his  own  change  of  opinion, 
because  if  he  had  voted  against  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners,  whatever 
ipodifications  of  the  principle  of  the  bill 
were  afterwards  made,  he  ought  now  to 
vote  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury. 
On  one  point  he  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  in  many  cases  the  unpo- 
pularity of  the  commissioners  had  arisen 
rather  from  harsh  expressions  in  their  re- 
gulaliont ,  than  from  anything  which  they 
bad  enacted.  Expressions  which  he  trusted 
would  never  be  repeated,  respecting  the 

g'ving  of  alms,  had  created  considerable 
eling  against  their  power.  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen seemed  to  think,  that  the  power  of 
the  commissioners  did  away  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  local  Government.  It  did  no 
such  thing;  it  merely  gave  a  court  of 
appeal,  which  acted  more  in  favour  of  the 
poor  than  against  them.  It  had  been 
asserted,  that  the  poor  had  no  positive 
claim  to  relief.  To  that  doctrine  he  could 
not  assent.  It  was  well  known,  that,  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  Henry  8th,  there  were 
no  Poor-laws,  and  the  poor  were  main- 
tained from  the  patrimony  of  the  church. 
The  church  property  having  been  taken 
away  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  the  poor  were  deprived  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  income  which  the 
canon  law  devoted  to  their  support.  The 
act  of  Elizabeth  was  merely  an  act  of 
restitution,  when  Parliament  gave  back  to 
the  poor  that  which  was  wrenched  from 
tbem  against  every  principle  of  justice. 


He  had  given  his  support  to  this  bill,  and 
he  concurred  in  the  view   taken  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  in   pressing  this  bill 
through   Parliament  during   the  present 
Session.     He  could  fancy  nothing  more 
disastrous  to  the  country  than  the  annual 
agitation  of  this  subject.     It  would  arm 
the  factious  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
with  power  against  the  authority  of  the  law. 
It  was  desirable  to  pass  the  bill  in  a  spirit 
of  conciliation,  and  not  allow  it  to  be  a 
constant  source  of  agitation  and  discord. 
Mr.  Wakley,  after  four  hours'  discussion, 
was  compelled  to  say,  that  he  had  not 
heard  one  single  argument  of  the  slightest 
weight  advanced  against  his  proposition. 
Thanks  to  the  excellent  memory  of  his 
hon.  Colleague,  the  arguments  put  forth 
last  year  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
Member  for  Kent,    were   again   fresh  in 
the    recollection    of   the    House ;    and 
he  could  not  improve  upon    them.     He 
would   only  ask,   was  the    House   pre- 
pared to  vote  that  the  commission  should 
positively  last  for  six  years  before  they  had 
resolved  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  powers  they  would  intrust  the  com- 
missioners with?     Every  man  of  sense 
out  of  the  House  would  say  that  his  pro- 
posal was  a   reasonable   one,  and    they 
would  be  astonished  to  find  that  it  bad 
met  with  any  opposition  whatever.    The 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  declared  the  determin- 
ation of  the  Government  to  proceed  with 
the   bill    as  it  stood.     Notice  had  been 
given  of  at  least  forty  amendments,  and 
forty  more  might  be  brought  forward  be- 
fore the  bill  got  through  committee,  yet 
tbey  were  going  to  vote  that  the  commis- 
sion should  last  six  years,  they  being  in 
perfect  blindness  as  to  the  powers  or  duties 
of  the  commissioners.     He  was  prepared 
to  go  on  discussing  clause  after  clause, 
not  in  any  factious  spirit ;  but  the  bill  was 
one  of  immense  importance,  and  it  was 
impossible  it  could  meet  with  too  much 
investigation  and  deliberation.     He  called 
upon   all   who    had   given   notice  of  an 
amendment  to  vote  in  favour  of  his  motion, 
otherwise  they  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  and  their  amendments 
would  be  laughed  at.     With  respect  to 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department  had  misunderstood 
him.     He  was  most  anxious  to  maintain 
the  existing    form  of  Government  —  he 
thought  it  ^^%  XVi^  \«^X  ^^^^\^  V^x  ^^ 
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country.  What  be  spoke  of  was  Ihe  coki 
stittttion  of  that  House — it  was  ihe  present 
sjstem  of  electoral  law  that  be  wished  to 
see  overthrown.  He  desired  to  see  the 
people  have  more  power  in  that  House 
and  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  the  elec- 
toral rights  he  desired  to  see  them  edu- 
cated. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  question 
that  the  clause  be  postponed — Ayes  74 : 
Noes  206;  Majority  132. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Ainsworth^  P. 
Arkwrigbt,  G. 
Attwood,  M. 
Beckett,  W. 
Benett,J. 
Bhckstone,  VV.  S. 
Blake,  M. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Broad  wood,  U. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brownrigg,  J.S. 
Buck,  L.W. 
Borroughes,  H.  N. 
Busfeild,  W. 
CaUagfaan,D. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Cochrane,  A. 
Collins,  \V. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Denison,  £.  D. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Douglas,  Sir  H. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncombe,  T« 
Eaton,  R.J. 
Etwall,  R. 
Famhatn,  E.  B. 
Fielden,  J. 
Ferrand,  W.  B. 
Fitsroy,hoD.  H. 
Gore,  M. 
Oreenall,  P. 
Orirosdilch,  T. 
Halford,  H. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hampden,  R. 

List 

Adand,  SirT.  D. 
Acland,  T.  D. 
A'Court,  Capt. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Aldam,  W. 
Alfbrd,  Visct. 
AIUx,J.  P. 
Antrobas,  £» 
Bailey,  J. 
Baillie,CoK 
J9iaifd^W, 


Hanmer,  Sir  J, 
Harris,  J.  Q. 
Hawkes,  T. 
Henley,  J.  W. 

Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hodgson,  F. 
Hornby,  J. 
Humphery,  Aid. 
James,  Sir  W.  C. 
Jervis,  J. 
Lawson,  A. 
LiddelI,hon.  H.T. 
Masterman,  J. 
Muttdy,  E.  M. 
Napier,  Sir  C 
0*Brien,  A.  $. 
O'Connell,  D. 
0'Connell,J. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  G. 
Pechell,  Capl. 
Polhill,  F. 
Pollington.  Visct. 
Richaids,  R. 
ScholefieldfJ. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smythe,  hon.  G. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  H. 
Tayl^rt-,  J.  A. 
Walker,  R. 
Wallace,  R. 
Williams,  W. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Yoike,  H.  R. 

TELLERS. 

Wakley,  T. 
Wonley,  Hon.  J.  S. 

of  the  Noes. 

Baring,  hon.  W,  B. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Beresfbrd,  Major 
Bemal  R. 
Blackbnme,  J*  I. 
Blakaroore,  R^ 
Bodkin,  W.  H. 
Botfteldf  B. 


Bradflhaw,  J. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Broadley,  H. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Bulkeley,SirR.B.W. 
Buller,  C. 
BuUer,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Cartwrigfat,  W.  R. 
Chapman,  A* 
Cbarteris,  hon.  F. 
Chelsea,  Visct. 
Chetwode,  Sir  J. 
Childers,  J.W. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
CHve,  E.  B. 
Clive,  hn.R.  H. 

Colebrook,  Sir  T.  £. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Cripps,  W» 
Damer^  hon.  Col. 
Darby,  G. 

Dawnay,  hob.  W.  H. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Divett,  E. 
Dodd,  G. 
Douglas,  J.  D.  S. 
Dugdale,  W.  S. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
East,  J.  B. 
Ebrington,  Vtsct. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Elio^,  Lord 
Elphinstone,  H . 
Escott,  B. 
Estcourt,T.  G.  B. 
Evans,  W. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Fleming,  J.  W. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
Forster,  M. 
Fttller,  A.  E. 
Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 
Gibson,  T.M. 
Gin,T. 

Gladstone^  rt.  hn.  W^E* 
Glynne,  Sir  S«  R. 
Godson,  R. 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt. 
Goring,  C. 

Goullmm,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Greenaway,  C. 
Gregory,  W.  H. 
Grey,  rt.  hn.  Sir  G. 
Grimston,  Visct. 
Grogan,  E. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Hamilton,  W.  Jk 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Hardinge,  rt.hn.8irH. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hepburn,  Sir  T.  B. 


Hobhouse,  rt.  ho.  Si^l. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Howard,  Lord 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Howard,  hon.  H. 
Howick,  Viset. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hutt,  W. 
Jackson,  J.  D. 
James,  W. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Johnstone,  H. 
Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  II.  H. 
Kemble,  H. 
KnatchbulliriJinvSirR. 

Knight,  H.  G. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  H.  H. 
Listowel,  Earl  of 
Litton,  £. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lyall,  G. 
Lygon,  lion.  GeA. 
Macaulay,  rt.  hn.Tk  II. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackensie,  W.  9, 
Maclean,  D. 
M'Geacby,  F.  A. 
M<Taggart,SiT  J. 
Mahon,  Visct* 
Mainwanng,  T. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
March,  Earl  of 
Marshall,  W. 
Marsham,  Visct. 
Marsland,  H. 
Martin,  J. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Master,  T.  W.  C. 
Meynell,Capt. 
Miles,  P.  W.  8. 
Morris,  D. 
NevUle,  R. 
Nicholl,  rt.  kott^  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Norreya,  Sir  D.  J, 
Northland,  ViKt. 
O'Brien,  J. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Paget,  Col. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Fatten)  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hn.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 

Pendanres,  E.  W.  W. 
Phimridge,  Cam. 
Pinmpire,  J.  P. 
Pollock,  Sir  Pv 
Powell,  Col. 
Pringle^  A. 
Protberoe,  E, 
Pus^iP* 
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Rod,  Sir  J.  R. 
fUpton,G.  W.J. 
Rkt.  E.  U. 
Rom,  ri.  bon.  Sir  G. 
Roiu,  hon.  Capt. 
Ruhbrooke,  Cot. 
R^«r,  hon.  G.  D. 
SandcNOD,  R. 
Sayinoar,  Locd 
Sermout,  Sir  H.  B. 
SiMw,  II.  hoD.  F. 
Smitl^A. 
Smith,  B. 

Smith,  n.  hon.  R.  V. 
SocMrrille,  Sir  W.  H. 
Sunley,  Lotd 
StMitfLord  J. 
Sluwt,  W.  V. 
Stock,  Scr|. 
Siniit,  E. 

Sutton,  hoD.  U.  M. 
Tmlbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Thesiger,  l\ 
ThanpMii,  Aid. 
Thomelr,  T. 
Tfaornluil,  G. 
Tollemube,hoa.F.J. 
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Trevor,  hon.  0.  R. 
Trotter,  J. 
Tufnell,  H. 
Tyrell,  SirJ.T. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vere,  SirC.  B. 
VerBon,0.  H. 
Vitian,  hon.  C«pl. 
WaddiDgton,  U.  S. 
WftUb,  SirJ.  B. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Welbj,  O.  E. 
Whitmore,  T.  C. 
Wood,  B. 
Wood,  C. 
Wood,  Col. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Wonley,  Lord 
Wri8htson,W.B. 
Wynn.  Sir  W.  W. 
Wyw,  T. 
Yorke,  hon.  E.  T, 
Young,  J. 

Fremantle,  Sir  T. 
Baring,  H. 


Mr.  B,  Wood  said,  it  appnred  from 
Tetnrn*  made  to  that  House,  that  in  1840, 
Mtrlj  13,000  pariahei  had  been  formed 
into  aniona.  At  that  time  795  panahei 
were  unconnected  with  any  union;  but 
he  \ack  it  Tor  gpranied  that  a  great  por- 
tion of  thoM  pariihea  had  since  been 
joined  to  unions.  It  thererore  sppearvd 
to  hiffl  that  BMiatant-commiisioiieri  wer« 
DO  lonfer  required.  The  expense  entailed 
Upon  tb«  coutiiry  by  the  maintenance  of 
ihoMaMiitaat-commiBtionen  was  20,000^ 
ayeor,  ud  their  service*  might  noff,  he 
tboD^t,  be  Tcry  well  dispensed  nith.  It 
bad  been  said  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, tbat  \{  there  were  no  assistant- 
corn  nisuoners,  the  former  iniquitous  sjt- 
tcm  wonid  again  prevail.  He  would  direot 
the  attention  of  the  House  for  a  monent 
to  the  Kdghley  uuioo,  which  was  formod 
ia  1637.  It  appeand  that  Mr.  Alfred 
fower,  the  aiiiatant  Poor-law  comniis- 
•ioneT,  bad  visited  that  union  on  three 
occasions  duriog  ihe  year  1839.  They 
had  beard  much  sard  lately  with  respect 
to  the  state  of  efGurs  in  that  unioo  ;  and 
he  would  ask  if  it  was  not,  at  least  in  some 
naasun,  the  fault  of  the  assistant  com' 
oaiMionen  ifaat  such  a  state  of  things 
existad  T  If  the  assisuiil-comniissionere 
performed  their  duty  in  inspeciini;  the 
workfaouesi,  and  inqoinag  into  the  state 
cCOb  BRiDfl^  iwir  mf  it  tfaat  iU^Uvy 
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such  a  condition  ?  He  widied 
also  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  present  mode  of  the  appointmeat  of 
auditors.  He  thought  a  great  improve- 
ment would  be  eflccted  by  abolishing  the 
offioas  of  assistant  commissioners,  and  ap- 
pointing auditors  in  their  place.  The  as- 
sistant-com  mi  sii  oners  were  appointed  by 
ibe  Pooi-law  CommittioDers.  l^fl  au- 
ditors were  at  present  appointed  by  tkt 
boards  of  guardians,  and  he  thought  a 
worse  system  could  not  exist,  for  the  tc- 
conots  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  an- 
ditors  to  examine  were  those  of  the  guar- 
dians. He  considered  the  sssistant- com- 
missioners entirely  useless,  for  it  bad  been 
stated  that  they  had  not  visited  some 
unions  for  a  long  penod.  The  Kei^ley 
union  it  seemed  Lad  only  been  visited 
three  times  in  one  year.  If  the  assistant- 
commissioners  were  converted  into  au- 
ditors, not  only  would  a  great  expenditure 
be  saved  to  the  country,  but  the  account* 
of  the  guardians  would,  he  had  no  doubt, 
be  more  efficiently  examined  than  under 
the  present  system,  and  any  improper 
items  would  be  disallowed.  The  boa. 
Member  was  underatood  to  move  that  in 
clause  2,  lines  19  and  20,  the  words 
"  aAsisiant-commissioDers ''  be  expunged. 
Bir  /  Graham  said,  he  thought  he  wu 
justified  in  assuming,  after  the  repeated 
divisions  ivhicb  had  taken  place,  that  a 
considerable  majority  of  hun.  Members  were 
in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  the  com- 
mission. The  question  now  to  be  argued 
was,  whether  the  central  commission  being 
established,  aisiBtant-commiiisioiierswere  to 
be  maintained,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
visit  the  various  unions.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  not  confined  his  remarks  to  the 
continuance  of  the  assistant-commission- 
ers, but  had  made  some  observations  at 
to  the  inefficiency  of  the  present  auditors. 
He  thought,  that  the  system  now  pursued 
with  regfud  to  the  appointment  of  auditors 
was  most  impolitic,  for  the  accounts  of  the 
boards  of  guardians  were  in  fact  audited 
by  the  guardians  themselves.  The  present 
bill  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  remedy  this 
defect ;  hut,  he  thought  it  would  be  better 
for  the  hon.  Member  to  bring  forward  his 
proposal  on  this  point  when  they  came  to 
consider  that  portion  of  the  bill  to  whicli 
he  referred.  He  thought  it  was  most  ne- 
osesary  that  esabtant -commissioners  should 
be  maintained,  who  might  visit  the  various 
unions,  and  inquire  into  local  circumstances; 
and  this  opiaJon  was  entertained  by  thft 
hon.  Uem'bu  fat  ^jo^d&s^  iiN»>.  'Cdcm^ 
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fmrourable  to  the  niiuiitenaiice  of  itinerant 
commissioneTs,  The  propoaition  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Southwark  (Mr.  B.  Wood), 
«u,  in  fact,  merely  to  change  the  title  of 
the  aBsiBtftnt-commisuonen.  The  hon. 
Member  proposed,  that  those  assistant-com- 
jnissioners,  who  now  redde  principally  in 
the  country,  should  he  stationed  in  London, 
and  should  be  Bent  down  by  the  commis- 
noners  to  visit  the  unions  in  the  character 
of  Hudilors.  If  they  hod  a  central  board 
established  for  the  purpose  of  supervising 
the  whole  system,  it  was  impossible  that 
that  board  could  act  efficiently  without 
some  means  of  petwnal  inspection.  He 
stated  no  more  than  the  fact,  when  be  said, 
that  the  assistatit<  commissioners  were  the 
hands  and  eyes  of  the  central  board.  If 
they  abolish^  the  assistant -commissionera, 
it  would  be  useless  to  maintain  the  central 
board.  If  the  House  thought  the  asBistant- 
commissioners  should  cease  to  exist,  it  ought 
also  to  dispense  with  the  central  commis- 
sioners. The  hon.  Member  had  referred 
to  the  case  of  the  Keighley  union,  but  his 
observations  merely  showed,  that  the  in- 
spection had  in  that  instance  been  inefficient. 
If  his  statement  proved  anything,  it  was 
that  the  number  of  assistant* commissioners 
was  too  limited  to  enable  them  to  conduct 
their  inspection  so  efficiently  as  was  desir- 
able. He  was  satisfied,  that  as  far  as  the 
north  of  England  was  concerned,  more  fre- 
quent inspection  was  desirable,  andhe  should 
be  elad  to  see  it  established. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  thought  the  best  thing 
that  could  be  done  vould  be  to  throw  the 
bill  and  the  whole  of  its  machinery  over- 
board. There  was  not  a  clause,  not 
ft  sentence,  not  a  line,  not  a  word  of  it, 
which  could  meet  with  hii  approbation. 
If  there  were  to  be  assist  an  t-commiasi  oners 
ftt  all,  it  was  evident  ihat  the  number  pro- 
posed by  the  bill  would  not  be  sufficient. 
\\  hen  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  him 
of  taking  the  sense  of  the  House  on  his 
amendment,  he  would  endeavour  to  get 
rid  of  the  bill  root  and  branch,  commii- 
■iooers,  assist  ant-commissioners,  and  all, 

Mr.  Feirand  staled,  as  a  Member  of 
that  House,  that  that  part  of  Mr.  Mott's 
report  which  charged  the  magistrates  with 
interfering  with  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
the  Keighley  Union  was  b  malicious  false- 
hood. Wheu  an  assistant- commissioner 
could  go  down  at  such  a  momentous  time 
as  just  when  there  was  going  to  be  a  debate 
on  the  Poor-law,  and  make  these  scan- 
dalous charges  against  the  magistrates,  he 
J/d  think,  tfat  the  House  should  take  such 
ftejv  at  woiila  prerent^itfr  [Mott  ftom 


ever  acting  aa  an  assistant -com  missiooer 
again.  Was  the  House  aware  who  tbit 
Mr.  Mott  was,  who  went  down  and  made 
these  scandalous  charges  ?  Mr.  Hott  had 
accused  him,  another  Member  of  the 
House,  and  four  other  gentlemen  in  tbe 
commisiion  of  tbe  peace  with  having,  for 
the  sake  of  gaining  popularity  to  them- 
selves, interfered  with  the  relief  of  the 
poor;  and  he  had  a  right  to  show  tha 
House  who  Mr.  Molt  was.  Hefbund,  then, 
that  Mr.  Mott  had  been  a  contractor  for 
the  maintenauce  of  the  poor  of  Lambeth, 
and  that  he  had  undertaken  to  farm  oat 
the  poor  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  among  others  the  poor  of  (he  parish 
of  AWersioke,  in  which  Oosport  is  situate ; 
thai,  as  appeared  from  his  examiDatioa 
before  the  commissioners  of  Poor-law  in- 
quiry, be  farmed  ibe  poor  of  Lambeth  at 
3s.  llii,  a-head,  end  those  of  Gosport  at 
2s.  8f^.  B-head ;  that  he  found  lhat  scower- 
ing  tbe  scales  at  the  Lambeth  workhonia 
made  a  difference  of  about  half  an  ounce 
in  the  scales,  or  about  501b.  of  meat 
a-week.  Mr.  Mott  had  proposed  in  this 
examination  that  the  diet  in  workhouses 
should  be  reduced  both  in  quantity  and 
qualily,  by  a  compulsory  order.  This  nai 
the  man  whose  charges  against  the  magis- 
trates of  Keighley,  he  declared  to  be  false, 
on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
sat  at  the  board  of  guardians  since  it  was 
formed;  and  also  of  (he  clerks  of  the 
magistrates,  who  asaured  him,  with  the 
sBDClion  of  tbe  magistrates,  that  there 
was  not  one  word  of  truth  in  (hat  part  of 
the  report.  Then,  aa  to  Sir  J.  Walsham's 
report,  he  knew  to  be  false,  several  of  the 
extracts  which  had  been  read  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  from  that 
report.  He  waa  convinced,  that  Sir  J. 
Walaham  was  sent  down  in  order  to  get 
up  a  statement  to  meet  him  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  he  asked  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  whether  he  did  not  know  of 
Sir  J.  Walsham's  having  been  sent  down 
previous  to  the  debate  ?  As  to  the  state- 
ment of  that  Gentleman,  that  a  panper  in 
the  Biogley  workhouse  had  been  obliged  to 
lie  in  the  same  bed  with  a  dead  person,  he 
considered  it  a  most  monstrous  statement. 

Sir  /.  Graham :  I  am  very  unwilling  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  committee  iram 
the  point  more  immediately  before  it,— 
Parody,  whether  or  no  assistont-commik 
sioners  shall  he  continued;  but  after  the 
direct  appeal  of  the  hon.  Member,  1  think  it 
ri^ht  to  answer  that  appeal  immediately.  I 

Till  )iegia  \i%  aontooBg  tiMkt  put  wtuGh 
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more  immediately  related  to  myself,  namely, 
whether  Sir  John  Walsham  was  directed  to 
Tisit  the  Keighley  union  immediately  before 
the  present  debate.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  stated  distinctly  that  a  prohibitory  order 
reapecting  out-door  relief  was  in  force  in 
the  Keignley  union,  and  he  accounted  for 
the  crowded  state  of  the  workhouse  as  being 
the  efilect  of  that  order.  I  then  stated,  that 
that  prohibitory  order  was  never  issued  in 
the  Keighley  union.  I  am  now  about  to 
use  an  expression  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man will  perhaps  understand.  I  will  join 
issue  with  him,  not  as  to  the  character  of 
Mr.  Mott>  but  upon  the  question  more  im- 
mediately pending,  namely,  as  to  what  has 
been  the  administration  of  the  relief  to  the 
poor  in  the  Keighley  union.  Mr.  Mott  is 
unknown  to  me.  I  found  that  gentleman 
to  be  an  assistant  poor-law  commissioner, 
appointed  some  years  ago,  and  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  circumstance  which  ought  to 
dispose  me  to  think  any  statement  made  by 
him  to  be  untrue.  The  hon.  Gentleman  has 
stated  that  he  knows  Mr.  Mott's  report  to 
be  untrue.  Of  course  I  cannot  speak  of  my 
own  personal  knowledge.  I  communicated 
to  the  House  what  had  been  represented  to 
me.  After  I  understood  that  some  very 
strong  objections  had  been  taken  to  issue  an 
out-door  relief  order  for  Keighley,  founded 
upon  Mr.  Mott's  report.  Sir  John  Walsham, 
being  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
not  sent  specially  to  Keighley,  but  being  in 
the  Burnley  union,  I  suggested  to  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners,  in  order  to  remove 
all  doubt  upon  the  subject,  that  Sir  J.  Wal- 
sham should  be  sent  there.  I  think  I  was 
justified  in  doing  so.  Nothing  can  be  less 
aatisfactory  than  to  meet  an  assertion  by 
counter-assertion.  The  House  will  recol- 
lect the  offer  I  made  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
I  do  not  now  recede  from  it.  If  the  hon. 
(Sentleman  will  move  for  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  management  of  the  Keighley 
union,  as  set  forth  in  the  reports  of  Mr. 
Mott  and  Sir  J.  Walsham,  I  will  second  the 
motion.  That  there  may  be  no  mistake  as 
to  the  precise  points  for  inquiry,  I  will 
state  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  prominent 
questions  which,  as  I  am  informed,  can  be 
substantiated  by  evidence  before  that  com- 
mittee.    The  points  are  these : — 

"  1 .  The  occupation  of  one  small  bed-room 
by  three  married  couples  (two  of  the  couples 
young  and  able-bodied),  and  by  two  other 
females  (one  young  and  the  mother  of  bas- 
tards). 2.  The  confinement  in  childbirth  of 
a  young  woman  in  a  bed«room  occupied  by 


above  twenty  other  individuals,  and  opening 
out  of  the  first*named  room.  3.  The  use  of 
the  hovel  described  in  Sir  J.  Walsham's  report 
as  a  school-room,  under  the  management  of  an 
old  pauper.  4.  The  intermixture  of  males  and 
females  in  rooms  opening  out  of  the  same  pas- 
sage, and  closely  adjoining  each  other^  as  well 
as  in  one  or  more  instances  opening  out  of  each 
other;  a  young  woman's  bed-room,  for  ex- 
ample, opening  out  of  a  man's  bed-room,  the 
master  and  matron  in  the  meanwhile  sleeping 
down  stairs.  5.  The  fact  that  the  same  roof 
covers  the  Bingley  gaol  and  the  Bingley  poor- 
house,  the  former  being,  however,  the  best 
half  of  the  building.  6.  In  short,  all  other 
circumstances  named  in  the  report  with  refer- 
i  ence  to  the  Bingley  poortiouse,  Mr.  Ferrand 
living  close  to  Bingley." 

I      Another  point  is  added,  most  horrible, 
if  true,  and  to  the  statement  I  request 
I  the  particular  attention  of  the  hon.  Menu 
;  her  (Mr.  Ferrand)  :— 

''The  master  of  the  Keighley  poorhouse 
volunteered  to  tell  Sir  J.  Walsham,  when  he 
was  expressing  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  com- 
fortless position  in  which  the  girl  recently  con- 
fined was  placed,  that,  bad  as  that  might  be 
thought,  he  was  sorry  to  say  he  had  been 
obliged,  for  want  of  proper  accommodation,  to 
let  the  dead  remain  by  the  living  till  buried. 
Much  horrified  at  this,  Sir  J.  Wabham  himself 
asked  the  question  of  the  Bingley  master,  and 
he  admitted,  that  when  the  house  was  fiill  fas 
it  then  was)  he  also  was  compelled  to  do  the 
same  as  they  did  at  Keighley." 

This  is  the  issue  to  which  I  now  chal- 
lenge the  hon.  Member.  Let  the  hon. 
Member  move  for  a  committee.  This  time 
there  can  be  no  mistake.  These  are  the 
allegations  which  can  be  confirmed  by  evi* 
dence,  and  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  likes  to 
move  for  an  inquiry,  I  will  second  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wakley  asked,  if  the  assistant  Poor- 
law  commissioners,  with  the  20,000/.  a- 
year,  nearly,  which  the^  cost  the  pablic, 
witnessed  these  enormities  without  check- 
ing them,  of  what  use  were  they.  As  to 
dead  bodies  lying  in  the  same  room  with 
the  living,  was  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
aware  that  such  things  happened  every 
day  in  this  metropolis — sach  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor.  He  had  known  bodies 
to  remain  two,  three,  and  four  days  in  the 
midst  of  a  family  of  four  or  five  persontf 
who  had  not  the  means  of  removing  them; 
Within  the  last  six  weeks  he  had  held  an 
inquest  on  the  body  of  a  child  which  was 
in  the  room  with  its  parents  five  weeks 
after  it  waid«%ii%   \\\!a&\m^!«x  ^^(^9^  M^ 
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hl«  thtt  (he  thiim  of  the  child  made.  ChelMi,  VIhi. 
appltcatioD  for  &  coffin,  but  did  not  get  it  I  *<)'^.''*^''  ^J^j 
on  Mcount  of  some  offence  he  had  giTen. ,  J^!" ,      "i",     \ 


on  ftccount  or  some  offence  he  had  giTeit, 

Ultimately,  howefer,  be  lucceeded  in  gel-    ^^^^  ...... 

ting  a   coffin ;    but   on   applying  to  the  i  oUyto'n,  R.  R. 
gBUdiani  to  bnry  the  corpw,  and  being    CHeik,  Sir  G. 
<|«aitionsd  as  to  whether  there  were  any  '  Clive,  E.  B. 
ornaments  upon  it,  to  which  he  replied  in  {  CliTe,  hon.  R.  H. 
the  iffinnalive— there  being  some  araalll  Cowper,  hon.  W.  P. 
bits  of  plate— he  was  told  that  the  clergy- 
man would  not  bury   it  withoat  the  usual 
(tt;   that  it  would  not  bo  buried  ai  a 
pauper,  ■■   the   coffio    was    ornaaaented. 
Talk  of  the  Keighley  union  1    Thingt  far 
mwe  detestable    tod   odious  had  come 
under  his   own  obaenation.     Soon   after 
the  eilablishment   oF  the  Poor-law  com- 
misikiH  the  tolling  of  the  bell  and  the  use 
of  the  pall  had  been  refused  to  paupers. 
Altogether  the  system  was  too  detestable 
to  admit  of  comment.   As  to  the  difference 
between   the  hoa.   Member  opposite  and 
Mr.  Mott,  be  belieTed    th«   hon.  Gentle- 
man, and  not  Mr.  Mott. 

Mr.  R.  Yorh  said,  the  matter  ought  to 
b«  investigated.  He  most  respectfully 
tubmitted  that  it  was  clearly  the  duty  of 
the  etecuiive  to  inrestigate  the  chargei 
that  had  been  made,  for  up  to  this  mo- 
ment ihey  had  not  been  satisfactorily  met, 
AboTe  all  things,  if  the  New  Poor-lsw  com- 
misrion  were  to  be  continued,  it  should  be 
first  ascertained,  aafaras  possible,  whether 
the  commissioner's  acts  had  been  faultless 
or  not. 

The  committee  dtrided  on  the  question, 
that  the  words  "  asniunt-commissionen" 
sund  part  of  tk*  clausa  :— Ayet  S2B: 
Noes  45 1— Majority  183. 


Lul  of  the  Avta. 


Aehnd.SirT.  D. 
Adaod,  T.  D. 
A'Conrt,  Capt. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Aldam,  W. 
Alford,  Visct. 
Allis,  J.  P, 
Anirobas,  £, 
Bailey,  J. 

Baring,  hoa.  W.  B. 
Baring,  rt.  lion.  F.  T. 
Bsrrington,  ViscL 
Batason.R. 
Benew,ll.  H. 
Bentinck,  Lord  O. 


/.I. 


ckberse,  J 
k<,H,J. 


Boifleld,  B. 
Bnulshaw,  J. 
BrtMsioo,  T.  W. 
Browlley.H. 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  B, 
Brolberton,  J. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Broiroe,  hon,  Vf. 
finioe.  Lord  E. 
BidkeleT,KrR.B.W. 
Butler,  C. 
fioUer.SirJ.Y. 
Barrel),  Sir  C.  M. 
BorTOughes,  H.  N. 
Bosfeild,  W. 
Caldwell,  B. 
Ca?andMh,  hon.  G.  C. 
Cavendish,  hoii.  a.  H. 
Chsrterij,  boo.  F. 


Hovrard,  hon.  H. 
HoKsrd,  Sir  R. 
Howick,  Viaei. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hussev.  T. 
Hull.  W. 
Jackson,  J.  D. 
James,  W. 


Craig,  W.O. 
CHpps,  W. 
Dsmer,  hon.  Col. 
Darby,  G. 

Oawnay,  bon.  W.  H. 
Denoison,  J.  E. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Douglss.  Sir  II. 
Dugdale,  W.  S. 
Ounean,  O. 
Dundas,  U. 
East,  J.  B. 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Ebnngioo,  Visct. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Elphinstooe,  II. 
Emdii,  B. 
Estcouri,T.G.  B. 
BvaDS,W. 
Fellovrea,  E. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Fiuroy,  hon.  11, 
Fleming,  J.  W. 
Plowar,  Sir  J. 
Follell,  Sir  W.  W. 
Forbei,  W. 
Forrester,  hn.G.C.W. 
Fotster,  M. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
GaBkc11,J.M. 
Gibson,  T.  U. 
Gill,  T. 

Gladttone,rt.  hn.W.E. 
Olynne,  Sir  S.  R. 
Gordon,  hon.  Capl. 
Gordon,  Lord  F. 
Gore,  bon.  R. 
Goiieg.C. 

Goulbum,  It.  bon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.hn.SirJ. 
Gnenawsy,  C. 
Giey,  rt.  hoa.  Sir  G. 
Griouion,  Visct. 
Grogan,  E. 
Hsie,  R.  B. 
Hamilton,  W.J. 
Harcoun,  G.  O. 
Hatdinge,  rlJin.  SirH. 
Hawes,  B. 
Herrey,  Lord  A. 
HilU  iMi  M. 
[lobhoiisa,n.  ho.Sir  J. 
Uogg,  J.  W. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Howard,  Lord 
Uowaid,  P.  H. 


H. 

JolUA,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt, 
Kenble,  H. 
Kerr,  D.  8.- 
Knaichbull,TtJiB.SirB. 
Knight.  H.G. 
Knigbl1ey,SirC. 
Lalwncfaefe,  rt.ha.  H. 
Usctiles,  bon.  VT.  S. 
Lefroy,  A. 
Legh,  O,  C. 
Lennoi)  Lotd  A. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  H.  H. 
Litton,  E, 
LotkhaH,  W. 
Lowther.I.H. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
M<Geach^,  F.  A. 
Msinwanag,  T. 
Maoglei,  R.  D. 
MaonerSj  Lord  C.  S. 
Manners,  Lord  3. 
March,  Earl  of 
Marshall,  W. 
Marsham,  Visct. 
Maralsnd,  H. 
Msnin,  J. 
Martin,  C.W. 
Master,  T.  W.  C. 
Meynall,  Capt. 
Milei,P.W.S. 
MilcheU,T.A. 
Weville,  R. 
Nicholl,  rt,  hon.  J. 
Noneys,  Lord 
Norreyi,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Brien,  A.  8. 
O'Bnen,  J. 
Ogia,  S.  C.  H, 
Palmer,  R. 
PalmerstoD,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  n.  hon.  Sir   R. 
Peel,  J. 

FeodarTes,E.W.  W. 
Flumridge,  Capt. 
Plumptr^J.P. 
PolhiIi,F. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Ponsonky,  boa.  J.  G. 
Powell,  Col. 
Praed,  W.  T.  | 
Priogl^  A. 
Posey,  P. 
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lUsMeigli,  W. 

Rice,  £.  R.  * 
Ricardoy  J.  L. 
Roie,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
RouB,  bon.  Capt. 
Rundle,  J. 
RMhbnM>ke,  Col. 
Rwiitll)  Lord  (I. 
RttMlL  Lord  fi. 
Ryder,  boa.  O.  D. 
SaodenoD,  R. 
ScaHett,  hon.  R.  C. 
Seymour,  Sir  fi.  B. 
Shiw,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Siieilf  rt«  hon.  R.  L. 
SmUh,  A. 

Sttith^  n.  bon.  R.  V. 
SotaMfTiHe^SlrW.  M. 
S«Miley,  Lord 
SUDsfield,  W.  R.  a 
Stnart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  W.  V. 
Sloan,  H. 
Stnitt,  E. 
Stiift)H.€. 
Svttott)  boo.  H.  M. 
Talbo^  C.  R.  M. 
Hietlger,  F. 


Thompoon,  Aid. 
Thoroely,  T. 
Tborahill.  O. 
Tollemache,  hn.F.  J* 
trench,  Sir  F.W. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Trollope,  Sir  J. 
Trotter,  J, 
Tufneil,  H. 
VanOk  Lord  H« 
Vernon,  G.  U. 
Vivian,  hon.  Capt. 
Waddingtoo,  H .  S. 
WaUon,  W.  H. 
Wawn,  J.T. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
Whitmore,T.  C. 
Wodehottte,  E. 
Wood,  U. 
Wood,  Col. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Worsley,  Lord 
Wortley,  hoD  J.  S. 
Wyse,T. 
Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Fremantle,  Sir  T. 
Baring,  H. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Ailiwngbt,  U4 
AUwood,  M. 
Bflttte,  W. 
Btackftone,  W.  S. 
BrocklehuiBt,  J. 
Brownrige.  J.  S. 
Bock,  L.  W. 
Callighan,  D. 
CoolirbM^  A* 
Golttoi,  W. 
ColTiloi  a  K. 
Citwfoi^  W.  S. 
Doniion,  £.  B. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Dooglafe,  J.  b.  S. 
iMot,  Sir  }. 
DnticMnhe,  T. 
Etwall,  R% 
Keldett,  Jv 
Ferrand,  W.  B. 
OfeonaUi  P» 
Qfimsditcb,  T. 
Halfbrd,  U. 
Han,  Sir  B. 


Uanmer,  Sir  J. 
Uarria,  J.Q. 
Ha^Fieii  T. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hodgson,  F. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hollond,  R. 
Jertis,  J. 
Mundy,  E.  M. 
Napier,  Sir  C» 
G'Connell,  D« 
O'Connell,  J. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
FoUington,  Vi8Ct« 
Richaras,  R. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Sifa^orp,  Col. 
Tayicr,  J.  A. 
Walker,  R* 
Wilbraham,  bon.  R,B. 
Williami,  W. 

TELLERS. 

Wood,  B. 
Wakley,  T. 


ORbtM  PeeMi  moved)  that  the  ChtiN 
MMi  no  report  progress  and  ask  leav^  to 
sttKgtki. 

Motion  igi^sed  to. 

HouMifMiiied*  Cofnialttee  to  sit  again. 

HoKsa  adjourned  at  a  qoarter*pait  one 
o'clock. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS, 
Tuesday,  June  28,  1842. 

MixuTBS.]    Bills.    PubOe,^!*-    lfitiiici|Ma  CatpoatHbut 
(tfdaad) ;  JuMtoe*  at  Senioni. 
T'  TitiM  C30Mniulatloa. 
CttMMitttd*    DtsB  Pomt  Poof. 
3^  and  paiwd t-^Tartimony  PwpatuatiQgi  Slave  Tfeada 
AboBtloli  (Argen^iiia  COnKederatioii)!  Slave  Trade  Sup. 
pNarion  (Haiti)  t  Slava  Trade  Tiaallai. 
PHmtt,    1**  Liverpool  and  llanelwilBriUilfMyi 
S^  Leioeatar  Small  Debtat  Leeds  ImprorciMBt. 
AqBorftd— Blnnlogham  five  Gramnar  Sdtool  EiiMe  t 
lfOityti>iCMat«i  BMMperDwry^feMMet  LodbiiMid 
Gteenwkh  Railway. 
3*-  and  |paaied  t— Sudbuty  nnprofement* 

Pltirroira  pRaaairrAD.  By  the  Bkhop  dt  Umdaff,  ftom 
the  Her.  J.  H.  SMdamoie  I  andtytheBlihopof  tiOttlBU, 
from  the  Rev.  C  Miller.  Cor  the  Rqpeal  of  the  Tltte 
CoDunutatloD  Act — ^From  WolverhamptOD*  Mcnpath* 
KewcMtle^tii-Tytoe,  Stallbrd,  and  MjcrtiaJiHld,  to  aeeine 
Reilgloiia  In^nMiaii  to  Galhoflei  in  the  Anay  mA 
Navy.^— From  Newport,  Kamington,  HammenaMia,  and 
t\dhBro,  for  the  Enoourafament  of  Schoob  in  i^Myttftim 
with  the  Chttivh  Bdncatiaii  SodMy  tat  trelaiid. 

Medical  Charities,  (Ireland).]   The 
Earl  of  MounlcaMheU  rose,  pursuafit  to 
notice,  to  bring  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House  certain  returns  relative  to  me* 
dical  diarities  in  Irefond.    The  noUe  Earl 
referred  to  a  circular  letter  written  hf 
Mr.  D.  I%e!an,   an   assistant  Poor-hir 
commissioner  in  Ireland,  to  medical  men 
connected  with  charitable  institutions  in 
tifiat  countr]^)  marked  upon  it  '^  pritate 
and  oonfidential/'  to  which  a  great  tnanT 
answers  had  been  reoeifed.    The  medical 
men  answering  the  letter  answered  it  in 
confidence,  on  account  oi  its  being  consi- 
dered a  priTate  communication.  The  letter 
sought  to  obtain  their  opinion  of  the  pns 
sent  ndoieof  dispensing  medics!  charities. 
Now  there  were  ntiiety*three  answers  re* 
turtted,  but  twentT*>nine  ottlv  had  been 
SMide  public    He  nad  on  a  mrmer  ocoa* 
sioii  moved  for  the  production  of  all  the 
rotums  on  the  tnbject  in  the  possession  of 
the  Poor-law  commissioners  or  Irdand,  but 
except  the  few  produced  they  were  kept 
bsdt*    Thh  was  most  unfttir^  because  tne 
oninions  of  Uie  medical  men  coutd  not  be 
obtained.    He  begged  to  mark  the  jesait* 
ioal  manner  in  whidi  Mr.  Pbrian  badaded 
in  the  matter.    Befbre  Mr.  Phelaa  wrela 
t^  circular  be  went  on  a  tour  of  ittqieo^ 
tion  in  Ireland,  vlsiling  not  fewer  than  600 
dispoDsariee  of  one  sort  or  anotlier»  and 
having  heard  what  the  opinions  of  the 
medical  peteoos  were  he  made  his  soleflttott 
ami  sent  the  circular  in  question  to  tht 
persons  whose  opinions  were  to  hkn  the 
most  satisfiMftory.    It  was  obvious,  fniii 
what  Mr.  Phelan  stated,  that  be  dcsind  to 
obtam  the  opinkms  lirerif  in  thft€K%\.W^ 
M«%  lot  Vs^  wA^i^ 
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**  Many  persons  would  give  informatioD 
more  freelv  in  this  confidential  manner  than  in 
any  other. 

Havingselected  what  he  pleased  outof  the 
DiDety^three  letters^  he  obtained  twecity- 
Dine,  and  the  Poor-law  commissioners  stated 
in  their  return  that  out  of  the  twenty-nine 
two  had  declined  to  have  their  letters 
made  public,  so  that  reduced  the  number 
to  twenty-seven^  which  number  had  been 
further  reduced  to  fourteen,  which  had 
been  printed  in  an  appendix  to  the  me- 
dical report  upon  the  Table.  Now»  he 
considered  that  under  the  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  Poor-law  commissioners 
were  bound  to  make  a  return  of  all  the 
letters.  The  Poor-law  commissioners  had^ 
however^  acted  otherwise ;  they  had  dis- 
obeyed the  order,  and  had  entered  a  minute 
in  their  proceedings  of  the  25th  May, 
1842,  statmg,— 

''That  under  the  circumstances  stated  by 
Mr.  Phelan  "  (Mr.  Phelan's  statement  being 
that  the  letters  were  private,  and  ought  not 
to  be  published  without  the  consent  of  the 
writers),  '*  the  Poor-law  commissioners  did 
not  think  they  were  required  to  give  up  the 
letters  where  the  writers  desired  they  should 
not  be  made  public.*' 

fiut  the  twenty-sevenl  e  tters  were  given 
up,  to  which  the  parties  did  not  o^ect. 
He  begged  to  inquire,  by  what  authority 
the  Poor-law  commissioners  kept  back  the 
other  letters?  They  said  they  could  not 
give  them  up  because  they  were  private 
letters.  But  what  right,  he  might  here 
ask,  had  an  assistant  Poor-law  commis- 
sioner to  write  on  public  matters,  and 
inform  the  parties  that  his  communication 
was  private  }  Now  he  had  received  several 
letters  from  medical  men  who  were  anxious 
that  their  recommendations  to  the  Poor- 
law  commissioners  should  be  made  public. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  letters  whicn  they 
had  not  made  public  contained  opinions 
adverse  to  their  own,  and  this  was  the 
reason  why  they  had  been  suppressed. 
The  noble  Earl  then  named  some  medical 
gentlemen  who  had  written  to  him  on  the 
subject,  and  read  an  extract  from  a  letter 
of  one,  which  showed  that  the  writer  was 
at  variance  with  the  Poor-law  commis- 
sionexB  on  the  subject  The  Poor-law 
commissioners  had  been  endeavouring  to 
deceive  their  Lordships,  by  not  giving  the 
opinions  of  persons  adverse  to  their  own 
views,  as  regarded  the  mode  of  adminis- 
tering public  charities  in  Ireland.  Was 
that  the  way  to  obtain  the  truth  ?  If  their 
Lardibips  agreed  mth  him  in  thinking 
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that  the  House  had  been  treated  with 
disrespect,  he  trusted  they  would  show 
that  opinion  by  adopting  some  measure 
which  should  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such 
misconduct.  He  begged  to  assure  the 
House  that  he  was  not  influenced  by  any 
party  feelings  in  the  case,  but  he  thought, 
as  a  Peer  of  that  House,  he  should  not  be 
doing  his  duty  were  he  not  to  bring  this 
subject  forward.  In  the  first  place  he 
thought  that  Mr.  Phelan  was  to  blame ; 
but  the  Poor-law  commissioners  having 
adopted  his  view^  and  having  passed  the 
minute  to  which  reference  had  been  made, 
they  had  made  themselves  responsible,  and 
to  them  he  should  look  for  the  prodtiction 
of  the  letters  that  had  been  kept  back. 
The  noble  Earl  then  dictated  to  the  Clerk 
at  the  Table  the  words  of  the  motion  for 
the  production  of  the  missing  correspond- 
ence, which  motion  having  been  formally 
put  from  the  Woolsack, 

Lord  WharncUffc  said,  the  comrnis- 
sioners  had  been  quite  readv  to  communi- 
cate all  the  documents  which  they  pro- 
perly could.  Mr.  Phelan  had  deposited 
the  twentv-seven  letters  which  he  had 
obtained  the  permission  of  the  writers  to 
make  public;  and  the  commissioners  had 
thought,  that  unless  the  House  of  Lords 
should  make  further  order,  the  remaining 
sixty-two  ought  not  to  be  made  public, 
as,  whether  Mr.  Phelan  was  right  or  not 
in  marking  his  letters  private,  his  corre- 
spondents had  a  right  to  consider  their 
answers  private.  The  commissioners  and 
the  Government  were,  however,  perfectly 
willing  that  all  the  letters  shoula  be  pro- 
duced, if  their  Lordships,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, thought  it  right  or  necessary 
to  call  for  them.  He  did  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  House  of  Lords  would  give 
an  order  to  have  the  letters  laid  on  the 
Table  which  were  marked  private.  He 
should,  therefore,  oppose  the  motion  of  the 
noble  Earl. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  entirely  con* 
curred  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  his 
noble  Friend  who  had  just  addressea  the 
House,  and  thought  that  their  Lordships 
would  never  give  their  countenance  to  the 
production  of  letters  written  under  the 
impression  that  they  were  private  and  con- 
fidential. He  must  also  express  the  deep 
regret  with  which  he  had  heard  so  much 
strong  language  applied  to  the  conduct  of 
these  public  officers. 

The  Earl  of  Glengall  said,  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  more  in  this  matter  than 
appeared  at  the  first  Mush.    These  letten 
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were  written  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up 
the  medical  report  which  was  now  on  their 
Lordships'  Table.  He  would  not  say  much 
on  the  subject  of  that  report,  as  he  believed 
the  whole  subject  would  come  before  the 
House  on  Thursday  or  Friday  next,  as  he 
knew  that  there  were  some  forty  or  fifty 
petitions  to  be  presented  from  the  officers 
of  the  different  dispensaries  and  hospitals, 
and  from  the  gentry  of  Ireland,  stating 
that  this  medical  report  was  not  to  be 
relied  on.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
using  strong  language,  but  he  must  say, 
that  there  was  scarcely  five  lines  of  truth 
in  the  whole  of  that  report.  The  commis- 
sioners directed  Mr.  Phelan  to  write  a 
letter— not  a  private  letter — but  that  gen- 
tleman chose  to  put  '^private'*  on  it.  In 
every  instance  he  signed  himself  *'  Assist- 
ant Poor-law  Commissioner,"  but  he  added 
the  word  ''  private,"  so  that  he  might  use 
those  which  he  pleased.  From  a  know- 
ledge which  he  had  of  some  of  the  persons 
to  whom  this  letter  had  been  sent,  he  had 
DO  doubt  that  many  libels  had  been  circu- 
lated against  the  officers  of  the  different 
medical  charities.  By  the  late  Government 
it  was  proposed  to  transfer  the  supervision 
of  the  medical  charities  to  the  different 
boards  of  Poor-law  guardians,  who  were 
mostly  elected  by  the  priests  and  by  agi- 
tators. The  scheme  of  this  report  was  to 
effect  the  same  object,  and  therefore  the 
word  *'  private  "  was  affixed. 

Lord  Monteagle  deprecated  those  dis- 
CQSsions  in  which  the  most  unmeasured 
language  of  vituperation  was  indulged  to- 
waras  the  commissioners  of  Poor-laws,  the 
late  Government,  and  every  one  that  did 
not  concur  in  the  political  opinions  of  cer- 
tain Lords.  Whilst  he  could  not  agree 
that  the  Poor-law  guardians  were  the  mere 
tools  of  the  priests  and  agitators,  he  would 
concede  this  much,  that  a  great  deal  of 
political  agitation  and  religious  fervour  had 
entered  into  the  elections  of  guardians. 
But  surely  the  course  pursued  by  the  noble 
Lords  opposite  was  calculated  to  keep  up 
the  irritation  instead  of  (what  all  real 
friends  of  Ireland  desired)  allaying  that 
irritation,  and  removing  party  feeling  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  consideration  of 
the  subject,  from  which  of  all  others  it 
ought  to  be  excluded — that  was,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  poor.  He  thought  that  dis- 
cussions of  this  kind  could  end  in  no  good. 
The  Poor-law  commissioners  acted  in  per- 
fect good  faith,  and  so  did  Mr.  Phelan. 
The  motion  of  the  noble  Earl  was  to  have 
all  these  letters  laid  before  them.    He 


thought  they  could  not  act  more  improperly 
than  by  calling  upon  a  person  holding  an 
official  situation  to  betray  a  private  trust ; 
and  what  could  be  betraying  a  private  trust 
more  palpably  than  giving  up  private  letters 
to  be  publicly  examined?  He  thought 
such  a  course  most  injudicious,  and  he 
called  upon  their  Lordships  to  oppose  the 
motion  of  the  noble  Earl. 

The  Marquess  of  Westmeath  said,  the 
public  were  well  aware  that  a  board  had 
been  appointed  to  regulate  the  Irish  medi- 
cal chanties,  which  scheme  had  not  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  generality  of  the  landed  gentry 
of  that  country,  inasmuch  as  many  of  those 
charities  were  from  private  sources.  He 
would  not  vote  for  a  forcible  production  of 
private  papers,  but  he  felt  that  such  com- 
munications were  resorted  to  for  a  purpose. 
By  such  private  and  shuffling  means  it  was 
intended  to  mislead  Parliament. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  thought  it  inexpe- 
dient to  obtrude  arguments  on  a  bill  (the 
Medical  Charities  Bill)  which  was  yet  to 
be  discussed  by  their  Lordships.  When  it 
came  before  the  House  no  doubt  it  would 
receive  due  consideration.  The  noble  £arl 
deliberately  accused  the  commissioners  of 
violating  an  act  of  Parliament  and  of  com. 
mitting  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  their 
Lordships'  House.  He  thought  that  the 
commissioners  did  not  by  any  means  de- 
serve the  severe  and  sweeping  censure  of 
the  noble  Earl,  who  had  failed  to  prove  his 
case.  They  could  not  have  obeyed  the 
Orders  of  the  House  in  any  other  way. 
It  was  rather  an  unfortunate  allusion 
made  by  the  noble  Earl  to  the  inquiry  of 
last  year — a  transaction  which  was  always 
to  be  regretted  when  it  was  remembered. 
He  thought  that  the  secretary  of  that 
commission  was  too  severely  punished  by 
dismissal  from  his  office  for  a  very  venial 
fault.  He  said  so  to  the  Home  Secretary  at 
the  time,  and  he  now  hoped  that  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, the  gentleman  to  whom  he  alluded, 
who  had  a  large  family,  and  who  was  other- 
wise a  most  worthy  and  deserving  person, 
would  be  restored  to  the  situation  which 
he  once  occupied,  and  which  he  was  given 
to  understand  was  now  vacant. 

Lord  Colchester :  The  question  was 
whether  the  return  was  a  true  or  a  false 
one.  He  thought  no  public  officer  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  select  what  letters  he 
pleased  out  of  a  mass  of  correspondence, 
and  to  suppress  others,  in  a  matter  invoU 
ving  the  public  interest.  Those  which  he 
suppressed  in  such  a  case^  mu&t  b^.  vaa^ 
pecte&  as  coii\sSiiiVii^  xxsKi^tm))^^  ^ia^^^s^^- 
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tmiR  oontrtrj'  to  tlioM  wtildh  he  •nUrttiwd 
(m  tbe  lubjoct. 

The  MarqusM  of  /^hm/oimm  tbougbt 
tba  \nUn  muit  be  produced  if  tbe  Hoiue 
■ade  an  order  to  tnat  efbcU  The  com- 
KlMiotiers  were  not  to  bUme;  be  could 
not  My  Bi  mucb  for  their  Lordabipa' 
HouH,  when  he  looked  nt  the  order  which 
tbe;  bad  made  Id  thi*  case,  uod  which  was 
not  Diarked  b^  thejr  characteristic  pru- 
depoaaadcoDuderatiou.  That  order  called 
on  all  persoQs  to  wbora  letten  had  been 
written  and  marked  orirate  by  D-  Pbelon, 
to  delinr  (beni  up  vnether  they  niihed  to 
do  to  or  not-  It  w«*  impolitic  ai  well  aa 
Hi^UBt  to  Bubject  people  in  public  depart- 
n>eot«  to  iiuh  in  enseal  if  ia  their  zeal  for 
Um  public  wrvica  they  wished  to  obtain 
by  private  raeaoB  inforoiatJoa  which  they 
could  not  obuin  by  public  Such  a  prece- 
dent would  tie  up  tbe  hands  of  public 
oScen,  and  be  hoped  tbe  House  would 
not  sanction  It. 

The  Duke  of  WeiKngton  wished  that  in 
til  avoh  atea  inrolving  the  character  of 
public  offioen  like  the  present,  noble  Lords 
vonld  give  reasonable  notice  of  their  mo. 
tioiw,  tnat  Government  mi^tit  have  proper 
time  lo  examine  into  the  facts  by  cainmu> 
nicating  with  tbe  necessary  parties.  He 
hoped  the  House  would  not  agree  to  the 
motion.  It  was  his  own  opinion  that  the 
leitera  demanded  ought  not  to  be  produced> 
He  hoped  the  qoble  Lord,  would,  there* 
f«re,  withdraw  hie  qigtion,  atid  let  the  cue 
at  tbe  lettera  to  which  be  a|li)ded  be  a 
nwtter  of  future  inquiry. 

The  £arl  of  Gkngall  was  happy  to  con- 
firm by  bis  teatjniony  the  prqiae  which  had 
been  bestowed  on  Mr,  Stanley. 

The  Earl  of  Mounlcashell  did  not  con- 
nder  the  letter  privaU,  signed  D,  Phelan, 
PoDr.law  commissioner.  As,  however,  il 
aeemed  to  be  the  wish  of  their  Lordships 
that  he  ahould  not  persevere  with  his  mo- 
tifln,  hr  should  withdraw  it. 

Tbe  Duke  of  ftic/nnond  would  not  cnn- 
•ant  that  tbe  motion  be  withdrawn,  and 
moved  4lRt  the  House  reject  it. 

Motion  put  and  ne^tived, 

JosTjCBS  *T  Sssstotrs.n  The  Lord  CAon- 
Ctllorwd,  inasmuch  as  the  bill  for  altering 
the  jurisdi^'tioii  of  justices  at jjuarter  ses- 
^pna  retpecting  the  trial  of  offences  would 
camp  into  operation  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
eiirrvPt  sessions,  and  would  thereby  be 
likeltr  to  prpdvce  some  iDCOOTeBieQce,  he 
ihwtd  siibioit  a  bill  for  remedying  it, 
whitb  be  hoped  to  pas*  n  the  coorit  of 


the  following  day,     . 

notice  that  toimairpv  he 


For  that  purpow  he 
nre  notice  that  toimoirpv  he  snoDid  nvMc 
Uhat  the  atanding  mdeq  bd  mifnAti 


The  iinUe  (/inl  moved  tbe  fUet  mdiBg  of 
a  bill  to  confirm  certaja  proceedioga  of 
justices  at  seaaions, 

Bill  read  a  first  tigie> 

Ai^curned. 

HOUSE  OF   COMMONS, 

Tutiday,  June  t%,  HAi. 

HilDTM.]    Biiu.     PtiUe.—l'-   PikooL 

OBmaHud.  -BtoohlnTMSi  DtatriMaCaoWwdMMBB 
CMoMffrf  otM  |l«>«M,*rB)rttan  «  nMkai  (HA  t-l 
atptrltiL—Nwm  Swlh  Walo. 
t^  ud  pwM  I-OMWM^  AM  (Tb*  TifW)>  IMI* 

P iMAlw^ai  HinMfBl OMvnMkM (Mtiril. 

FriMtc^l*'  CunlmUu  wd  MubUik  Bwdi  (Mp-fl. 
V-  udmBd:— LabudUa^  NatiinliMtm  i  Houi^M 
NMunXBtkni  Duk* pC Ai^m IHUa i  iMlli^OaiM- 

twr. 
Pcrnwia  Vuttmrio,  Ffon  HolrTdl.  Wm  Half 
ud  rocUtofWD  UBtau,  ^^iBt  th*  PM(.)ni  -nrU 
mnl  MO— Br  Mi-  Hoasd,  fnn  Duanow  Dirin,  te 
Ibt  rVK-im  AWindniMt  BlIU^T  Hi^  Sknr,  Htm 
Frnni^,  TOKilMhUllD.  ■114  EMt  SdiiiU,  Ite  AUMto 
of  flu  PnMOt  Sftmn  <4  MucMliiii  (lntaiid|.-.nMt 
-     ~     -    '       -f  "inrrTt  TMw_ ' 

.    .  .  itoBiftomMfi 

t  tb*  DtaofBtiduinoi  of  t|l*  Wm  la  CMa*  m 


CpUMa  BllL-Bf  Hi.  q<||illk,  &m  (HMIoek.  fcr  t» 
qutor  tDlo  Uh  Syilmi  of  E^ — " ^  -*  " ^ 


^Irlti^rKn  tbe  BtkRf  of  Briflpl,  tat  m 

I  lnh«U(Bt|  of  HiitrOTn.  to  MH» 
otOm  Mod*  grWOlhlw  Uwte  W«t,.-Fnin  j,  ^. 
■- ---'-'WiUiaTIOHaioimiiDaiiiaAlt, 


SouTHAHPTOH  Election.]  Mr.  5.  Wari- 
Uy  brought  up  a  report  ftom  the  Soutb- 
amptun  Town  Election  lo<]u{ry  Conipittee. 
The  report  stated,  that  It  having  beea 
deemed  necessary  that  John  BeBBetf  Luea 
should  giro  evidence  beftn«  the  said  com . 
mittee,  he  was  yesterday,  and  again  thit 
morning,  lummoned  for  that  purpoaej  but 
that  he  did  not  appeur,  In  obedience  to  iba 
BumiqonB.  The  committee,  lhet«fi>re,  had 
been  directed  to  report  the  ftcta  to  the 
House.     He  then  moved — 


Motion  agreed  to. 

DiBTBEss  [lKFt.AND).^  Mr.  2).  Brume 
wished  to  know  from  the  noble  Lord,  tbe 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  whether  Goreromeiit 
wore  aware  of  the  distress  that  prevailtd 
at  tbe  prevent  nopitBt  in  varioua  parta  of 
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InUod,  Itnd  etpedsll;  in  the  ctnintiw  of 
Majo  wd  Qalvftf  i  Aad  if  ao,  whether 
it  won  tbe  inteptioa  of  the  Executive  to 
I  in  Ui«  lelief  (if  that  ii»- 


Lord  Eliat  mud,  GDvermnent  bad  re- 
osived  iBfarmatinn  that  Terjr  conilderable 
diatnM  prevailed  in  Galvay,  Mayo,  apd 
other  vcitern  parts  of  Ireland.  Gavem- 
meot  had,  in  consequence  of  ibosa  repie- 
•entatiooB,  entered  into  oannnunicatioD 
with  the  local  authoritiea  oo  ihe  lubject, 
wd  tbey  had  deterniaed  to  adopt  luch 
aenauret  ai  appeared  tn  them  ta  be  the 
SMct  espedieot  for  remoTing  the  diatreas 
eonplaioed  of.  What  tboieroesauretwerei 
it  would  not,  however,  be  prudent  to  dis- 
dew.  The  peopla  had  borne  their  wSer- 
ingi^iritb  csempltury  pattence,  and  Gorern. 
Heat  would  neglect  notfaine  ihat  lay  in 
their  power  to  remoTe  the  niatress.  He 
Iwd  only  to  add,  that  those  peraooa  who 
wan  in  a  tituation  to  afford  aid  had  come 
forwud  in  the  inoit  kind  and  generous 
ntnner  with  theii  atiiatsoce. 


ward  wiahed  to  ask  the  noble  S«:ret»ry  for 
IreUnd  it  queition  with  reapect  to  an 
outng*  that  waa  recently  flomniUted  in 
Oalway.  It  appeared  that  a  ptuty  of  Pro- 
tMtmits  were  quietly  enjoying  thenaelTea 
at  «  place  on  tbe  aea-coaat,  when  they 
won  (uddenly  attacked  by  a  number  of 
peopla  in  bo&ta,  wrtbout  aof  provocAtion, 
and  were  very  much  ill-treated.  He  \Ke- 
gad  to  ulc  ibe  noble  Urd  whether  the 
atipeodiary  majjiatrate  hud  ntude  a  report 
of  the  caae^  ami,  if  ao,  whether  that  re- 
port prar«d  th»t  the  attack  was  premedi- 
tated (ud  unproToked> 

I^ord  Eliot  answered,  that  tba  natter 
«M  Inquirtd  into  by  Mr.  Gore  Jone^  the 
■tipenoiary  magiatrate,  and  by  Messrs. 
Trrrorand  Thomas,  twonther  magistrates. 
They  had  instituted  an  immediate  inquiry 
iDto  the  subject,  and  tbe  result  of  the  in. 
rettigatioD  had  been  that  the  attpck 
WM  woat  wanton  and  unprovoked.  The 
popple  thus  sasailed  were  proceeding  on  a 
purty  of  pleaaure,  they  were  not  playing 
party  TUnes,  nor  were  they  acting  in  any 
way  offensively;  and  the  Government 
was  perfectly  at  a  loas  to  discover  any 
motive    for    tbe    cruel    and    unprovoked 

ittuk  thai  was  made  on  them-  The  ma- 
giftratea  were  making  the  mo>t  strenuous 
fdWts  to  secure  the  olrenders  ;  and,  though 
tbty  were  not  yat  taken,  he  hoped  th«t 
dMy  would  speedily  be  in  custody-    He 


re|[i>etted  extremely  that  purty  feeling, 
which  he  hoped  was  almost  eiitinct,  abouw 
liavo  ahowR  ttaelf  on  tbi«  oct^wion. 

Half^Parthinos.]  Mr.  Hmmc  «U,  he 
had  eeen  a  very  axtvaradlnary  prodaiqa- 
tlon  about  the  OMnagn  and  Issue  of  hall^ 
ftutbinga.  He  b^[ed  leave  to  aak  of  the 
right  bon.  Gentleman  oppoeite,  whether 
it  were  a  bou,  or  wbetber  auch  a  coinage 
was  leally  about  to  be  iwued? 

Mr.  Gladttone  aaid,  the  quaalion  of  the 
hon.  MaralwF  would  liava  beep  more  pro- 
perly put  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Eaabe- 
quer,  a*  the  Master  of  the  Mint  had  nothing 
to  do  with  issuing  tboae  proclamaiiona- 
The  coin  in  queailon  was  not  intended 
excluaively  for  Utia  country,  though  it  was 
thought  tnat  in  many  inatwcei  it  would  be 
found  useful.  Such  a  coin  wm  0(»itantlr 
circulated  in  aome  of  our  ooleoieti  and  if  » 
were  found  useless  or  inoonnnient  here,  it 
could  be  sent  eut  to  those  coloniea. 

El-SCTIQIf    PsO<;RIIDII'Ge   CoHHITTSfr^ 

Ma.  WawerJ  Mr.  Bo^uci  moved  the 
Order  of  the  jjay  for  calling  Mr.  Waller 
to  the  Bar  of  the  House, 

Mr.  Walter  called  to  the  Bar. 

The  Speattr  aiud;  Mr.  Walter,  you 
will  now  hev  re«d  tbe  i-^ort  which  the 
Select  Committee  on  Election  rroceedipgs 
yesterdty  wade  to  thia  Houae, 

Report  read,    {Swank,  p.  533,} 

The  Spfaktr  mi:  I  have  now  (u  aaV 
you  whether  you  have  any  further  8tat«. 
meqt  to  make  reepegtlag  tbe  matters  wt 
forth  in  the  report  of  tbe  Salect  Committee. 

Mr.  Walter  addressed  the  Houa^  Id 
these  worde  :-— 

"  I  beg  to  aunre  yet),  S|r,  ihst  in  rsftinng 
to  attend  ihii  oonuBjttes  I  vai  fiir  from  in* 
lendinB  any  diireipect  |o  the  House.  Neiihar 
WM  I  reluctant  IP  lay  before  a  commtitet  no- 
minated by  the  Houie  the  fullest  expUaatlo* 
In  my  power  of  Rtltreniaction*  in  which  I  wat 
personally  eonecrned  ecneected  with  the  laie 
slcclinn  for  Nollinghsm.  On  iha  caulnipy,  it 
would  pais  iDB  eieestively  le  he  pmvented  hy 
what  I  conceived  10  besparavount  duly  ff^m 
rendering  the  TuHest  gbsdiqpcs  to  the  Hpn>e, 
and  decUrioj}  all  I  kqow. 

«  I  hopa  it  will  be  poniidercd  m  *n  addj^ 
lional  proof  of  (ny  respect  ^r  (|is  flouse  if  I 
abstalp  tniti  conianiing  the  time  of  the  Ilouis 
by  any  lengthened  defence  of  the  course  wliieti 
I  have  talcKi,  which  oourM  waa  dietaled  by 
3*Ma  of 


Ihe  Sritiitt  Crown  in  aland  upon  hi)  coflauty- 
tjonsl  rigbii,  and  to  demand  ihit  he  «t^a^,tM 
tfiei  bj  «o««  V*\  »a\ni^x*;^  vi*ii«w^>  ^<* 
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fiction  which  ve  aie  all  content  to  profit 
by,  to  have  been  irregular  in  alluding  to 
that  which  has  pasaed  in  this  Honae,  snd 
which  has  not  been  printed  in  the  minutei 
of  its  journals  ;  and  I  admit  that,  techni- 
cally apeaking,  if  aov  peraon  should  tbink 
fit  to  avail  himaelf  of  the  aubterfiige,  Mr, 
Walter  has  been  irregular  in  the  refinniice 
he  made  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bath  j  but  I  am  sure 
that  no  Member  of  thia  House  is  of  opi« 
Dion  that  Mr.  Walter  has  riolated  its  rules 
hy  having  ao  referred  to  that  speech.  No 
hon.  Member,  at  least,  baa  thought  right 
to  rise  in  hia  place  and  denounce  Mr. 
Walter  as  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House  for  having  referred  to 
it ;  while  the  boa.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bath  did  not  deny  the  uae  of  the  wotda 
attributed  to  him.  That  being  the  case,  I 
own  I  caanot  understand  upon  what  prin- 
ciple it  is  that  the  one  can  sit  aa  a  judge, 
or  the  other  be  blamed  for  refusing  to  attend 
as  a  criminal.  I  think  ray  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Recorder  of  Dublin  for  cor- 
recting an  error  which  his  judicial  mind 
has  at  once  seized.  He  says  that  Mr. 
Walter  is  not  a  criminal,  that  be  is  onlj 
accused.  But  that  distinction,  thon^ 
sufficiently  clear  to  a  legal  mind,  is  not  so 
clear  in  the  construction  at  least  of  the 
great  majority  of  this  House— it  la  not  ra 
clear  as  to  make  it  important  whether  I 
should  use  the  one  word  or  the  other. 
Practically  speaking,  every  individukl 
called  before  that  committee  is,  I  under- 
stand  by  an  acknowledgment  which  was 
made  yesterday,  called  beforean  inquisition. 
I  use  the  word  deliberately,  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  making  an  accugatioa  agdnst  the 
committee.  The  individual  is  called  be- 
fore  an  inquisition,  wbere,  without  know- 


wbich  penona)  prejudice  and  affection  should 
be  alike  unknown. 

"  I  received  the  lummons  of  the 
at  a  quarter  past  three  o'clock  on  Friday  last, 
ordering  my  attendance  forthwiti),  with  an 
ii^uDctioD  that  I  should  produce  papers  which 
I  never  even  saw,  especially  the  much  talked-^ 
of  compromise.  The  House  must  now  b& 
possessed  of  the  grounds  on  which  I  hesitated 
to  comply  with  such  an  order.  I  believe  il 
would  he  very  difficult  to  iind  in  the  records  of 
a  free  nation  any  example,  any  precedent  not 
^ready  revoked  with  indignation  by  the  public 
voice,  for  a  proceeding  by  which  a  subject  is 
to  be  arraigned  before  a  court,  the  presiding 
Member  of  which  has  expressed  himself  in 
terms  of  so  tnucb  penonol  hostility  as  the 
Member  for  Bath  has  used  lespectingme;  and 
this,  the  House  will  be  pleased  to  observe,  not 
obscurely,  not  in  a  whisper,  but  loudly  and 
openly  in  this  very  House — that  is,  in  the 
superior  court  itself,  from  which  the  inferior 
court  where  he  presides  has  emanated. 

"  I  trust,  therefore,  that  I  may  claim  the 
indnlgeDce  and  protection  of  the  House,  when 
placed,  by  no  act  of  my  own,  in  so  embar- 
rassing a  position ;  and  having,  with  all  de- 
fisrence  to  the  House,  made  these  observations, 
which  1  hope,  will  be  considered  in  the  nature 
of  a  respectful  protest,  I  shall  submit  myself 
to  any  order  which  you  n»y  be  pleased  to 
address  to  me." 

Mr.  Walter  waa  ordered  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Roebuck  conceived  be  should  best 
perfbrm  the  duty  which  devolved  on  him 
miDisterially,  as  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  Election 
Proceediogs,  hy  simply  moving,  "  That 
John  Walter,  Esq.  do  attend  and  give 
evidence  before  the  select  committee  on 
Election  Proceedings  to-morrow  at  eleven 
o'clock. 

Sir  R.  Inglu .-  I  still  retain.  Sir,  the 
opinions  which  I  hare  already  frequently 
•ipresaed  upon  the  subject  of  this  com- 
nittee.  If  on  a  former  occasion  I  was 
guilty  of  any  irregularity 
which  I  referred  to  the 
Member  for  Bath  as  the  originator  of  the 
committee,  now,  at  least,  I  am  sure  I  may 
be  permitted,  without  rendering  myself 
liable  to  be  accused  of  violating  the  rules 
of  courtesy  or  of  thia  House,  to  address 
myself  to  him,  for  now,  at  any  rate,  he  is 
the  individual  who  moves  for  the  attend- 
•nce  of  Mr.  Walter.  I  will  not.  Sir,  enter 
into  the  question  how  far  the  Gentleman 
who  has  lately  appeared  at  your  Bar  may 
or  may  not  have  had  a  right  to  complain 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath, 
tnd  of  the  language  which  he  imputed  to 
that  hon.  and  learned  Member.  Strictly 
tpeaiiag,  perhaps,  be  may  be  said,  by  a 


J'  have  been  heard  before  him, 
d  be  heard  after  him,  he  is  to 
answer  all  questions  that  may  be  put  to 
him,  by  or  in  the  ureseoce  of  a  peraon  who 
has  himself  proclaimed  that  he  is  not 
strictly  impartial.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bath  has  not  professed  him- 
self impartial,  and  yet  the  party  accused  is 
called  upon  to  place  himself  in  the  room 
with  nine  Gentlemen,  presided  over  by 
that  hon.  and  learned  Member,  and  there 
required  to  answer  any  such  questions  as 
the  majority  of  the  committee  may  think 
put  to  him  touching  every  matter 
connected  with  the  last  election,  and  pes. 
libly  any  other  election,  for  the  borough 
of  Nottingham,  and,  without  seetog  any 
of  his  accusers,  bs  is  obliged  to  submit  to 
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this  ioquiflition.  I  understand  that  the 
committee  have  decided  that  whenever  any 
allegation  is  made  touching  any  particular 
individual,  due  notice  should  be  given  to 
such  individual  that  such  allegation  has 
been  made.  I  ask  him  would  that  be  to- 
lerated in  any  court  of  justice?  Is  there 
any  place— I  hope  not  in  England— I 
would  say  almost  out  of  England^ — but 
is  there  any  other  place  in  England  in 
which  such  a  perversion — such  a  denial  of 
law  and  justice  would  be  for  a  moment 
tolerated?  I  do  not  look  to  one  side  of 
the  House  or  the  other  in  asking  that 
question — I  appeal  to  the  House  in  general^ 
and  I  ask  them  as  English  gentlemen^ 
whether  they  will  consent  to  the  continua- 
tion of  this  system  ?  It  was  my  intention 
to  have  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  subject,  upon  recently  hearing  that 
a  Member  of  the  House  had  been  refused 
admittance  to  the  committee-room  as  a 
party  interested,  though  he  was  told  that 
if  he  wished  to  claim  admittance  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  his  application 
would  be  ^nted.  I  had  intended  to  raise 
the  question  how  far  this  tribunal,  giving 
them  credit,  if  you  please,  for  perfect  im- 
partiality and  a  sincere  desire  to  seek  for 
nothing  but  the  truth — how  hr  they  did 
not  owe  it  to  themselves  and  their  own 
character  to  conduct  their  proceedings  on 
the  same  principles  as  those  upon  which 
every  court  in  England,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  has  from  time  immemorial, 
with  one  single  exception,  been  constituted 
to  carry  on  its  proceedings  ?  That  single 
exception,  Sir,  was  the  8tar  Chamber.  In 
anotner  country  the  exception  was  the 
Inquisition.  Let  me  not  be  told  of  the 
grand  jury  as  a  case  in  point.  There  the 
proceedings  are  not  criminal ;  there  the 
inquiry  is  merely  preliminary,  and  you  do 
not  brine  the  accused  party  before  you. 
That  is  Uie  point  of  distinction  between  a 
mnd  jury  and  this  tribunal  which  the 
House  has  so  hastily — ^r  too  hastily,  I  must 
say — instituted.  Before  such  a  tribunal  is 
it  that  the  person  accused  is  to  appear  and 
submit  himself,  if  you  please,  to  nine  judges 
of  the  most  impartial  and  unimpeachable 
characters;  say,  that  they  are  absolutely 
unimpeachable — still,  is  it,  I  ask,  fitting 
that  an  English  subject  on  being  acccused 
should  be  called  before  such  a  tribunal  as 
that  ?  If  it  were  a juryt  ^^  might  chal- 
lenge a  juryman.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bath  would  not,  I  am  sure, 
contend  that  he  could  sit  as  a  juryman ; 
and  if  he  could  not  sit  as  a  juryman,  ought 
TOL.  LXIV.    {USS} 


he,  let  me  ask,  to  sit  as  a  judge  ?  But  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath  is  not 
the  only  person  with  whom  the  House  has 
to  deal.  Mr.  Walter  has  appeared  at  the 
Bar,  made  his  protest,  and  expressed  his 
willingness  to  submit  to  the  Order  of  the 
House.  With  that  Order  of  the  House^ 
I,  for  one,  as  Mr.  Walter  has  thought  it 
right  to  make  that  submission,  shidl  not 
consider  it  my  duty  to  interfere.  Who 
have  been  Mr.  Walter's  advisers,  or  whether 
he  has  had  any  advisers,  I  know  not ;  but 
of  this  I  am  sure,  that  if  I  had  been  his 
adviser,  I  would  not  have  counselled  him 
to  take  the  course  which  he  has  taken. 
I  certainly  would  not  have  dictated  the 
letter  which  he  has  addressed  to  the  com« 
mittee.  I  think,  that,  first,  by  having 
written  that  letter,  and  that,  secondly,  by 
having  stated  his  willingness  to  submit  to 
the  Order  of  the  House,  lie  has  relinquished 
that  high  ground  upon  which  he  might 
have  st^.  At  all  events,  I  felt  myself 
justified  in  calling  the  attention  o/^the 
House  to  my  own  view  of  the  case,  because 
I  stated  on  a  former  occasion  that  such  a 
case  might  occur ;  and  as  this  is,  perhaps, 
not  the  only  instance  in  which  it  may  occur^ 
I  would  ask  the  House  to  consider  what 
will  be  its  course  in  the  event  of  another 
individual  refusing  to  appear  before  the 
committee,  and  how  f&r  it  b  prepared  to 
apply  the  process  of  the  screw  to  such  an 
individual  ?  With  the  willing  witness  who 
has  been  at  the  Bar  the  House  may  deal  as 
it  seems  fit ;  but  suppose  another  individual 
to  say,  *'  1  claim  toe  protection,  not  of  the 
laws  of  my  country,  but  of  the  principle  of 
the  laws  of  my  country :  I  claim  to  be  tried 
before  a  jury  to  no  one  of  whom  I  can  fairly 
object :  I  claim  to  be  tried  before  a  tribunid 
the  leading  member  of  which  has  not  pro- 
nounced an  opinion  personally  unfavourable 
to  me  *' — what,  in  that  case,  is  the  House 
prepared  to  do  ?  I  ask  the  House  that  ques- 
tion as  much  for  the  sake  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bath  as  for  the  sake  of 
any  such  individual ;  because  I  can  conceive 
no  situation  more  painful  thanthatofajudge 
sitting  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  ha 
done — a  situation  which  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Cork 
once  described,  in  reference  to  his  being 
placed  upon  the  bench,  as  a  situation  in 
which  he  feared  that  his  desire  to  adminis- 
ter justice  in  a  just  and  impartial  spirit 
towards  those  who  were  regarded  as  his 
opponents  might  be  the  very  cause  of  lead- 
ing  him  into  acts  of  injustice  and  \»artiaUt5| 
the  other  wai^.  ^ot  ^<t«8J«iLft>^^^>^\'^»» 

ax 
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hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath,  I  de- 
precate his  continuing  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee where  he  has  almost  prejudged  the 
case,  and  where  he  has  pronounced  such  an 
opinion  against  the  leading  person  impli- 
cated as  would,  in  any  other  tribunal  but 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
cause  a  man  to  shrink  from  acting  as  a 
judge.  It  is  not  ny  intention  to  interpose 
between  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bath,  that  Mr.  Walter  do 
attend  the  committee  at  eleven  o'clock 
to-morrow,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Hoyse. 
If  the  House  is  pleased  to  concur  in  such 
a  motion,  I  shall  not  divide  the  House 
against  it,  Mr.  Walter  having  expressed  at 
your  own  Bar  his  willingness  to  attend. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  cordially  concurred  in 
all  that  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Baronet ; 
but  regretted  the  hon.  Baronet  had  not 
concluded  with  an  amendment  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  Walter  should  not  be  required  to 
attend  the  committee.  Ho  knew  not,  and 
he  hoped  in  saying  so  that  he  was  not  out 
of  order,  whether  to  admire  more  the  con- 
stitutional views  and  the  able  speech  of  the 
hon.  Baronet^or  the  manly,  straightforward, 
and  respectful  conduct  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man who  had  lately  appeared  at  the  Bar 
of  the  House.  He  repeated,  that  he  could 
not  but  admire  the  firm  and  candid,  yet 
perfectly  respectful  manner,  in  which 
Mr.  Walter  had  expressed  his  readiness 
to  obey  the  Orders  of  the  House  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  his  manly 
bearing  and  chivalrous  demonstration  in 
resisting  the  order  of  the  committee.  Yes, 
he  gloried  in  the  conduct  of  that  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  if  it  were  the  pleasure  of 
the  House  to  visit  him  with  those  pains 
and  penalties  which  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  House  to  inflict,  he  hoped  he  should 
be  one  of  the  first  men  to  pav  his  respects 
to  that  hon.  Gentleman  in  whatever  sttua* 
tion  he  might  be  placed.  He  should  be 
delighted  to  see  this  body  of  arbitrary 
gentlemen  defeated  ;  for  so  unconstitu* 
tional  and  disgraceful  a  proceeding  had 
sever  emanated  from  a  British  House  of 
Commons.  He  would  not  trespass  further 
on  the  time  of  the  House.  He  had  thus 
openly  expressed  his  opinion,  and  he  would 
conclude  by  observing,  that  he  should  not 
be  at  all  sorry  to  be  placed  in  a  similar 
situation  to  that  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  been  so  recently  at  the  Bar. 

Sir  G.  Grof  said,  that  although  he  did 
not  object  to  the  motion,  he  thought  the 
House  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  its 
Mdoptiou  alone.      He   thought,  that  the 


authority  of  the  House  was  oalM  In 
question  by  the  conduct  of  the  GeotlcniaB 
who  had  lately  appeared  at  the  Bar.  TIm 
House  had  appointed  a  committee,  and 
expressly  delegated  to  it  the  power  of 
sending  for  persons,  papers,  ana  racorda. 
He  could  make  every  allowance  for  the 
feelings  o^  a  gentleman  who  had  beta 
attacked  in  that  Flouse,  where  he  was  not 
able  to  defend  himself,  and  be  thdrifbre 
did  not  wish  to  propose  anything  like  a 
harsh  proceeding  towards  that  Oeotlemao ; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  read  that  Ocotfe* 
man's  letter,  or  to  have  heard  tha  ape«di 
which  he  had  recently  addressed  to  the 
House,  without  feeling  that  ha  drew  a 
distinction,  which  it  would  be  moat  daii* 
gerous  to  sanction,  between  the  direet 
authority  of  the  House,  and  the  authority 
delegated  by  the  House  to  a  committee  ef 
the  House  to  send  for  papers,  peraonty  and 
records.  If  he  understood  that  speech 
rightly,  what  the  Gentleman  who  delivered 
it  meant  to  say,  amounted  to  this :— >^  I 
will  not  submit  to  this  committee,  becauae 
I  conceive  it  to  be  a  partial  committee  i 
but  if  the  Flouse  chooses  to  appoint  ao* 
other  committee,  1  will  submit  to  it;  to 
the  authority  of  the  superior  tribooial  I 
bow,  but  to  that  of  the  inferior  triboDsl  t 
demur.**  He  thought,  that  the  Hooee 
should  not  sanction  any  such  dietioetioii 
as  that ;  and  he  hoped,  it  was  prepared  te 
support  the  authoritv  of  the  committee. 
He  rather  threw  out  for  the  cooaideiatioo 
of  the  House,  than  with  the  view  of  making 
any  distinct  proposition  on  the  awtgect, 
whether  the  present  motion  should  net  be 
followed  up  by  an  admonition  from  tlie 
Speaker  to  Mr.  Walter  ?  He  was  decidedly 
of  opinion,  that  the  House  ought  to  ex* 
press  itself  upon  this  occaaion,  and  that 
the  Gentleman  who  had  appeared  el  the 
Bar  of  the  House  ought  to  be  inlbmed, 
that  it  was  the  bouuden  duty  of  evcrjr 
person  receiving  a  summons  from  the 
committee  of  the  House,  to  which  the 
House  had  delegated  the  power  of  aending 
for  papers,  persons,  and  records,  to  ebejf 
that  summons,  a«  much  as  if  it  were  a 
direct  order  of  the  House. 

Sir  U,  Peel  said,  I  am  auiteprepaiedto 
support  the  authority  of  the  tnbunal  that 
has  been  constituted  by  this  House  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  an  important  in« 
quiry.  The  responsibility  of  appointing 
that  committee  rests  not  with  the  com- 
miuee  but  with  the  House,  and  tUa 
House  is  bound  to  support  that  tribvnal 
in  the  exercise  of  its  proper  anthorhy. 
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Without  such  support,  the  powers  of  the 
oommittee  must  oecessarily  proTe  insuffi- 
cient and  fail,  fiut^  consideriDg  the  lan- 
guage of  the  GentlemeD  who  has  appeared 
at  the  Baft  considering  that  he  has  said, 
that  he  felt  it  to  be  a  paramount  obliga- 
tion upon  him  to  give  such  testiinonjr  as  it 
was  in  his  power  to  give  for  the  purpose  of 
elucidating  the  truth  of  the  matter  under 
investigation,  and  considering  also,  that  he 
has  expressed  his  readiness  to  submit  to 
the  order  of  the  House,  I  do  think,  upon 
the  whole,  that  the  best  course,  and  the 
most  dignified  course  for  the  House  to 
pursue,  would  be  to  signify  to  Mr.  Wal- 
ter, through  your  chairman,  thai  it  is  his 
bounden  duty  to  attend  the  committee  and 
give  evidenoe.  I  think,  the  best  course  to 
pursue  would  be,  that  which  was  adopted 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Fleming,  which  was 
this:— 

''It  having  been  reported  to  the  House 
tliat  Mr.  Fleming  had  refused  to  answer  a 
question  which  he  deemed  inconsistent  with 
his  character  as  a  man  of  honour  before  the 
Souibampton  Election  Committee,  it  was  or« 
dered  by  the  House,  that  John  Fleming,  Ksq., 
do  attend  in  bis  place  forthwith,  and  be  in- 
fbrmed  by  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  legal  tri- 
bunal to  decide  upon  his  obligation  to  answer 
qneetionM,  is  the  select  committee  appointed 
under  the  act  of  Parliament  to  try  the  matter 
of  the  petition  ;  and  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  also 
infcmn  him,  that  any  objection  he  has  to  urge 
must  be  submitted  to  the  committee,  and  de- 
termined by  them.'* 

Mr.  Fleming  attended  accordingly,  and 
the  Speaker  communicated  to  him  the  said 
order.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think,  that  is 
the  best  course  for  the  House  to  take.  I 
do  not  at  all  agree  that  the  case  is  one 
which  calls  for  a  reprimand.  My  opinion 
is,  that  the  Speaker,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Fleming,  ougiit  to  notify  to  Mr.  Walter 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  attend  the  committee 
and  give  evidence. 

Sir  6.  Grey :  That  was  not  a  precedent 
in  point,  as  Mr.  Fleminjg  made  no  allega- 
gatioD  that  the  tribunal  was  an  improper 


Su:  R.  Inelis  said,  that  the  motion  now 
was,  that  Mr.  Walter  do  attend  the  com- 
mittee, and  give  evidence  to-morrow  at 
eleven  o'clock. 

The  Speaker  put  the  question,  which 
was  received  by  a  loud  cry  of  *'  No,''  from 
several  hon.  Members. 

Viscount  Howick  understood,  that  the 
ri^t  hon.  Baronet  was  going  to  move, 
that  the  same  course  be  adopted  as  i  n  the 
of  Mr.  Fleming. 


Sir  R.  Peel :  What  I  meant  to  state 
was,  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bath  is  in  con- 
formitv  with  that  which  was  adopted  in 
Mr.  Fleming's  case.  There  Mr.  Fleming 
appeared  before  the  committee,  and  stated 
his  reason  for  refusing  to  give  evidence ; 
and  upon  that  being  reported  to  the  House 
he  was  ordered  to  attend  and  give  evidence, 
with  which  order  he  complied.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  adopt  precisely  the  same 
words.  Here  Mr.  Walter  has  expressed 
his  readiness  to  attend  before  the  com* 
mittee  and  give  evidence,  and  I  still  think 
it  only  remains  for  the  House  to  inform 
him  that  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so. 

Viscount  Howick :  But  the  vote  we  are 
about  to  come  to  is  not  to  desire  the 
Speaker  to  inform  Mr.  Walter  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  com- 
mittee. According  to  the  words  of  the 
motion  the  House  is  about  to  adopt  a  new 
order,  which  order  is  that  Mr.  Walter 
shall  attend  to  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mittee. This  is  the  distinction  drawn  by 
my  right  hon.  Friend,  and  it  is  a  distinc- 
tion of  very  considerable  importance.  If 
we  recognise  the  principle  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  committee  is  not  sufficient* 
we  necessarilyt  and  to  a  ^reat  extent, 
weaken  its  proceedings.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  the  motion  as  it  now  stands  should 
be  amended,  and  that  the  House  should 
direct  that  the  Speaker  inform  Mr.  Walter 
that  it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons of  the  committee.  The  motion  as 
now  put  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
preoeaent  quoted  by  the  right  hon.  Ba« 
ronet. 

Sir  /?.  Peel :  I  conceived  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  G.  Grey)  had  pro- 
posed something  in  the  way  of  a  censure 
on  Mr.  Walter,  which  I  regarded  as  un- 
called for.  Mr.  Walter  said  that  he  felt 
himself  under  an  obligation  to  fecilitate  the 
inquiry,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  sub- 
mit to  the  House.  All  I  thought  neces- 
sary in  that  case  was  that  the  Speaker 
should  notify  to  him  that  it  was  the 
pleasure  of  the  House  that  he  should  fecili- 
tate  the  inquiry  by  attending  the  com. 
mittee  and  giving  evidence. 

Sir  R,  Inglis  :  I  wish.  Sir,  you  would 
state  whether  the  question  has  not  been 
already  put  by  you.     I  believe  it  has. 

The  Speaker:  If  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Snnderland  rose  before  the 
voice  M  as  given  in  the  negative,  of  course 
he  had  a  right  to  speak  upon  the  question. 
If  not,  he  £is  no  ri^ht  Ia  «^«ik.«  \N:^  Nsaa^- 
%K1 
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pression  is  that  the  noble  Lord  rose  after 
the  question  had  received  a  negative. 

Lord  J*  Russell:  I  only  wish  to  know 
whether  the  J%tt  or  the  Noes  have  it. 

The  Speaker.:  The  Noes  have  it. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  223 ;  Noes 
77 :  Majority  146. 


List  of  the  Ayes. 


Acheson^  Visct. 
A'Couri,  Capt. 
AiDSwonh,  P. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bannennan,A. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Barron,  Sir  H.  W. 
Beckett,  W, 
Bell,  J. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Benett,  J. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Berkeley,  hon.  C. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H.  F. 
Bernard,  Visct. 
Blackburne,  J.  I. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Bodkin,  W.H. 
Bowes,  J. 
Braroston,  T.  W. 
Broadley,  H. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Browne,  hon.  W. 
Bryan,  G. 

Bulkeley,  Sir  R.  B.  W. 
Buller,  E. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Butler,  hon.  Col. 
Byng,  rt.  hon.  G.  S. 
Campbell,  A. 
Cavendish,  bn.  G.  H. 
Chapman,  B. 
Childers,J.  W. 
Clayton,  R.  R. 
Clive,  £.  B. 
Cobden,  R, 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  £. 
Collins,  W. 
Connolly,  Col. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Cripps,  W. 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Damer,  hon.  Col. 
Denison,  £.  B. 
Dennistoun,  J. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  H. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncorobe,  T. 
Dundai,  D. 
East,  J.  B. 
Egertoo,  Sir  P. 


Ellis,  W. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Elphinstone,  IJ. 
Esicourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Etwall,  R. 
Evans,  W. 
Ferguson,  Col. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Fitzroy,  Lord  C. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Folleit,  Sir  W.  W. 
Ffolliott,  J.  I 
Forster,  M . 
Fremantle,  SirT. 
Gibson,  T.  M. 
Gill,  T. 

Gladstone,  rt.hn.W.£. 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt. 
Gordon,  Lord  F. 
Gore,  hon.  R. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Greenall,  P. 
Greene,  T. 
Gregory,  W.  H. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Hamilton,  W.  J. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Hardinge,  rt.hn.SirK. 
Harris,  J.  Q. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Houldsworth,  T. 
Holland,  R. 
Howard,  hn.  C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  hon.  J.  K. 
Howard,  Lord 
Howard,  hon.  H. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hume,  J. 
Humphery,  Aid. 
Hutt,  W. 
James,  W. 
Jervis,  J. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Johnstone,  H. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Lambton,  H. 
Langston,  W.  G. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
LawsoDi  A. 


Layard,  Capt. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Dndsay,  H.  U. 
Litton,  £. 
Loch,  J. 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Lyall,  G. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Macaulay,  rt.hn.T.B. 
Mackiunon,  W.  A. 
MTaggart,SirJ. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Marshall,  W. 
Marsland,  H. 
Martin,  C.W. 
Martin,  T.  B. 
Masterman,  J. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Morris,  D. 
Morison,  Gen. 
Morrison,  J. 
Mundy,  £.  M. 
Murphy,  F.  S. 
Murray,  C.  R.  S. 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
Norreyt,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Connell,  Dan. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Connell,  J. 
Ogle,  S.  C,  H. 
Paget,  Col. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmerstoo,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W, 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 

Pendarves,  £.  W.  W. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Pigot,  Sir  R. 
Planta,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Plum  ridge,  Capt. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Powell,  Col. 
Protheroe,  E. 
Pusey,  P. 
Ramsbottoro,  J. 
Rashleigh,  W. 
Redington,  T.  N. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Richards,  R. 
Rose,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 


Rundle,  J. 
Rusbbrooke,  Col. 
Russell,  Lonl  J. 
Russelli  Lord  £. 
Sanderson,  R. 
Scarlett,  hon.  R.  C« 
Seale,  Sir  J.  H, 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shaw,  right  hon.' P. 
Sheil,  rt,  hn.  R.  L. 
Smith,  A. 
Smith,  B. 

Smith,  rt.  bn.  R.  V. 
Somerville,  Sir  W.  If. 
Stanley,  Loid 
Stansfield,  W.  K.  C. 
Staunton,  Sir  O.  T. 
Stewart,  P.  M. 
Stock,  Seij. 
Strutt,E. 

Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Tancred,  H*  W. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Taylor,  J.  A. 
Thesiger,  F. 
Thomely,T. 
Thomhill,  G. 
Towneley,  J. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Troubridge,  Sir£.'T. 
Tufnell,  H. 
Turner,  E. 
Vane,  Lord  H« 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Vernon,  G.  H. 
Vesey,  hon,  T. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Vivian,  hon.  Ca(>t, 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walker,  R. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Wallace,  R. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
While,  H. 
Whitmore,  T.  C. 
Wood,  B. 
Wood,  Col. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Worsley,  Lofd 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Yorke,  hon.  £.  T. 
Yorke,  H.  R. 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Wood,  C. 


List  of  the  Noes* 


Allix,  J.  P. 
Arbuthnott,  hon.  H. 
Archdall,  Capt. 
Arkwrigbt,  G. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Attwood,  M. 
Baillie,  Col. 
Baillie,  H.  J. 


Baiid,  W. 
Bateson,  R. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Broadwood,  H. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. . 
Bunbury,  T. 
Burdett,  Sir  F.    " 
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Barrel!^  Sir  C.  M. 
Caraegie,  hon.  CapU 
Cartwright,  W.  R. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W, 
Cochrane,  A. 
Colyille,  C.  R. 

Dick,  a 
Disraeli,  B. 
Dodd,G. 
Douglas,  J.  D.  S« 
Mice,  £. 
£scott,B. 
Farnham,  E.  B. 
Feilden,  W. 
Fielden,  J. 
Ferrand,  W.  B. 
Filmer,  Sir  £, 
Fitzroy,  hoD.  H. 
Fleming,  J.  W. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fuller,  A.  £. 
Godson,  R. 
Gore,  M. 
Gore,  W.  O. 
Grant,  Sir  A.  C. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Halford,  H. 
Hampden,  R, 
Heiriey,  J.  W. 
Hodgson,  F. 
Hornby,  J. 


Howick,  V. 
Hussey,  T. 
Inring,  J. 
Jackson,  J. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Kemble,  H. 
Knightly,  SirC. 
Lefroy,  A. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Maclean,  D. 
M'Geachy,  F.  A. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Marton,  G. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Neeld,  J, 
Neville,  R. 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Polhill,  F. 
Pollington,Visct. 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Stewart,  J. 
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TELLERS. 

Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 


On  the  question  that  John  Walter  esq. 
be  called  to  the  Bar,  and  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  communicated  to  him  by  Mr. 
I^ieaker, 

Sir  G.  Grey  said,  that  although  he 
was  desirous  not  to  put  the  House  to 
the  trouble  of  again  coming  to  a  division, 
yet  he  thought  it  very  desirable  that 
they  should  adopt  a  resolution  in  the 
terms  he  had  before  mentioned,  because 
he  considered  that  it  ought  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  every  individual  who  re- 
ceived a  summons  from  a  committee  of 
tfamt  House,  duly  signed  and  authenti- 
cated by  its  chairman,  was  bound  to  make 
no  ■  exception  to  obeying  the  mandate  it 
oonvejred  on  such  grounds  as  those  of  a 
•apposed  partiality  among  its  Members. 
He  hoped  and  believed  that  the  House 
generally  assented  to  this  doctrine,  and 
that  it  was  a  common  understanding  that 
soch  summonses  ought  to^be  attended  to. 
It  was  the  more  important  that  the  senti- 
ments  of  the  House  should  clearly  be  made 
known  on  the  point,  because  this  was  not 
a  solitary  case.  They  had,  in  the  course 
of  that  evening,  already  received  a  report 
from  the  Southampton  committee  to  the 
efiect  that  a  witness  had  neglected  to  at- 
tind  before  it  in  obedience  to  the  summons 
ff 4he  ^ainnan,  Iliat  individual  had  been 


I  ordered  to  appear  at  their  Bar.  He  might 
be  brought  up  to-morrow,  and  might  plead 
a  similar  excuse,  and  so  they  might  be 
constantly  involved  in  discussions  as  to  the 
partiality  or  impartiality  of  particular 
Members— discussions  which  he  thought 
would  tend  little  to  enhance  the  dignity 
of  that  assembly.  He  thought  that  when 
Mr.  Walter  was  called  to  the  Bar,  he 
should  be  informed  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
attend  before  a  committee  of  that  House 
when  summoned. 

Lord  J.  Russell  should  not  have  risen 
before  the  division,  had  he  understood  that 
the  negative  voice  of  the  House  had  been 
expressed.  He  now  only  wished  to  say 
that  he  entirely  agreed  in  the  course  pro- 
posed to  be  pursued  by  his  right  nnn. 
Friend.  He  thought  he  was  quite  right 
in  saying  that  the  committee  possessed 
sufficient  authority  to  summon  witnesses 
before  them,  and  also  that  witnesses  so 
summoned  ought  to  attend  to  the  summons. 
The  course  proposed  was  the  course  they 
had  pursued  in  Mr.  Fleming's  case,  and 
he  supposed  that  it  was  not  desired  to  treat 
Mr.  Walter  in  any  other  manner  than  they 
treated  a  Member  of  their  own  Hou»e. 
The  resolution  they  had  just  carried  should 
therefore,  he  conceived,  be  communicated 
to  Mr.  Walter ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
did  not  wish  it  to  be  thereby  inferred  that 
the  House  did  not  give  such  powers  to  its 
committees  as  enabled  them  to  issue  sum- 
monses which  should  be  binding  upon 
persons  to  attend,  without  their  receiving 
any  intimation  from  the  House  itself  that 
compliance  with  that  summons  was  es- 
sential. 

Sir  R,  Peel  said,  that  as  far  as  his  own 
experience  went,  he  must  say  that  the 
committees  appointed  by  that  House  had 
the  power  of  summoning  witnesses,  not  in 
consequence  of  any  inherent  right  in  the 
committees  themselves,  but  by  a  devolution 
of  the  power  of  that  House  in  the  re^iolu. 
tion  authorizing  and  empowering  the  com- 
mittee to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and 
records.  They  had  already  resolved  "  that 
Mr.  Walter  do  attend  the  committee  and 
give  evidence  at  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow." 
That  was  the  resolution  they  had  come  to, 
and  it  certainly  appeared  to  him  that  the 
ends  of  justice  would  be  answered,  and  no 
danger  of  establishing  a  bad  precedent 
would  be  incurred,  in  calling  Mr.  Walter 
to  the  Bar,  and  authorizing  the  Speaker  to 
notify  to  him  the  resolution  of  the  House. 
He  said  this,  however,  with  the  distinct 
declaration  of  his  oginvoTi  \b3ft&  \^^  ^^s^s^sc*^ 
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mittee  did  not  require  the  authority  of 
that  House  to  summon  witnesses  in  each 
case,  but  that  they  already  possessed  that 
autliority  distinctly  and  specificall?  dele- 
gated to  them  by  the  House's  resolution, 
eropowerine  them  to  send  for  persons, 
{tapers,  and  records 

Viscount  Howick  did  not  at  all  object  to 
the  view  taken  by  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Devonport,  and  if  he  had 
just  now  voted  in  the  minority,  it  was  sim- 
ply on  the  ground  that  the  means  taken  to 
arrive  at  the  end  were  irregular  and  unsa- 
tisfactory. He  had  considered  before  tlie 
division,  and  he  still  thought,  that  the  re. 
solution  ought  to  have  been  passed  in  the 
form  suggested  by  his  right  hon.  Friend. 
It  was  with  that  view  that,  finding  it  was 
too  late  to  amend  the  resolution,  he  had 
voted  affainst  it,  with  a  view  to  throw  it 
out,  and  substitute  another  more  regular 
in  its  shape.  As,  however,  the  House  had 
decided  in  favour  of  that  motion,  he 
thought  they  could  not  now  do  better  than 
support  the  motion  jubt  submitted  to 
them. 

Mr.  CConnell  said,  nobody  understood 
the  motion  to  convey  any  censure  on  Mr. 
Walter.  It  only  carried  out  the  view  that 
It  was  better  at  once  to  check  what  might 
be  made  a  very  bad  precedent,  that  of  wit- 
nesses summoned  before  a  committee  stop- 
ping to  canvass  its  composition.  Noboay 
would  say  that  any  witness  had  a  right  to 
do  that  But  there  were  other  steps  which 
might  be  taken  in  such  cases.  If,  for  in- 
stance, a  witness  objected  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  certain  person  to  serve  on  a  com- 
mittee before  which  he  was  summoned  to 
appear,  he  might  come  l)efore  the  House 
and  say  that  the  person  in  question  was  not 
neutral  enough,  and  so  submit  himself  and 
his  case  to  the  House's  pleasure.  But  with- 
out making  out  such  a  case,  no  witness  had 
any  right  to  quarrel  with  the  orders  of  the 
House;  and  he  submitted  that  nothing 
could  be  more  irregular  than  the  com- 
mencement of  such  quarrels,  solely  with  a 
view  to  that  sort  of,  what  he  would  call, 
bye-battle,  of  which  they  had  already  had 
a  specimen. 

Lord  J.  Manners  could  not  but  think 
that  Mr.  Walter  had  entirely  submitted 
himself  to  the  House  in  the  manner  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  seemed  to 
consider  necessary.  He  had  appeared  at 
their  bar  in  conformity  to  their  order,  and 
had  stated  very  calmly  and  respectfully  his 
objections  to  be  examined  before  a  com- 
mittee presided  over  by  the  Member  for 


Bath.  Those  objections  also  stood  on 
record  ;  they  appeared  on  the  paper  of  the 
House ;  and  nobody  up  to  that  time  had 
denied  that  they  were  true. 

Mr.  Wakley  contended  that  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  nght  hon.  Baronet  conveyed  a 
censure  on  Mr.  Walter,  for  the  right  boo. 
Baronet  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  a 
witness  was  obliged  to  submit  himself,  in 
the  most  passive  way  imaginable,  to  the 
mandate  of  the  committee,  and  that,  no 
matter  whether  he  was  summoned  as  a 
witness  merely,  or  was  made  to  appear 
before  the  world  as  a  criminal  engagoa  in 
the  transactions  objected  to,  he  was  at  oooe 
passively  to  submit  to  whatever  that  com- 
mittee might  exact.  He  at  onoe  and  de- 
cidedly protested  against  any  such  doctrine* 
He  said  that  it  exhibited  the  very  essence 
of  tyrannical  despotism,  and  thAt  if  it  were 
acted  on  a  practice  would  grow  out  of  it 
which  must  be  attended  with  danger  to 
every  individual  in  that  Hpuse.  He  en- 
tirely agreed  with  what  the  hon.  Member 
for  Oxford  University  had  said  upon  this 
subject,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
House  had  been  startled  into  one  of  the 
most  ridiculous  and  unconstitutional  pco- 
ceedings  that  were  ever  taken  by  that  as- 
sembly. He  should  never  forget  when  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bath  got  up  and  put  kis 
string  of  interrogations  to  so  many  Mem- 
bers, who  all  so  ridiculously  appeared  in 
their  places  and  gave  answers  to  questions 
referring  to  perfectly  private  transactions. 
He  said  these  transactions  were  perfisctly 
private.  They  were  transactions  of  whicn 
the  law  did  not  take  cognisance.  The  law 
had  not  hitherto  held  parties  to  be  crimi- 
nal who  had  engaged  in  such  transaetions, 
and  yet  there  they  were  requiring  Mem- 
bers to  get  up  in  their  places  and  in  the 
face  of  the  House  to  create  convictieni  for 
themselves.  In  his  opinion  the  sooner  they 
got  out  of  the  scrape  the  better.  The 
sooner  they  extricated  themselves  from  the 
dilemma  the  better  for  that  House  and  for 
the  country,  because,  as  he  had  beard,  an 
impression  existed  out  of  doors  that  there 
had  been  unfair  dealing,  that  the  inquiry 
was  not  conducted  with  impartiality,  end 
that  equal  justice  was  not  dealt  out  to  all. 
It  was  his  belief  too  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bath,  with  all  his  acuteneas,  woaM  not 
he  able  to  tell  them  anything  new.  He 
believed  he  would  not  tell  them  a  word 
which  was  not  already  well  known  to  the 
country,  and  which  had  not  been  known 
for  years.  The  only  possible  eflect  that 
could  result  would  be  to  fasten  a 
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practioe  iipoo  a  few  iDdividual  Members,  r 
Such  a  proceeding  might  gratify  a  few 
gentlemeD,  but  he  for  ooe  did  not  partici- 
pate io  their  feelings.  He  thought  the 
whole  proceeding  unfair,  and  he  entered 
his  protest  against  it  fh>m  beginning  to 
tod. 

Mr.  Etcott  objected  to  the  proceedings 
which  bad  taken  place  against  the  gentle- 
aaQ  who  had  ap|ieared  at  the  Bar.  It  was 
alleged  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Bath  had 
for  some  time  passed  assumed  a  hostile  at- 
titude towards  Mr.  Walter,  and  this  alle- 
gatioo  the  hon.  Member  for  Bath  had  not 
denied.  Therefore  it  was  that  Mr.  Walter 
had  declined  to  attend,  and  not  from  any 
disposition  to  question  the  authority  of  the 
tribunal.  Furthermore,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bath  had  last  night  made  a  statement 
to  the  House,  the  substance  of  which  was, 
that  the  Committee  on  Election  Proceed- 
inga  had  come  to  the  resolution  of  adopt- 
ing the  extraordinary  system  of  excluding 
all  those  against  whom  any  accusation 
•xitted  from  hearing  the  evidence  given 
befave  the  committee.  This  was  a  pro- 
eaeding  calculated  to  defeat  the  substantial 
ends  of  justice,  and  he  had  voted  against 
the  order  for  Mr.  Walter's  attendance 
bciag  made,  as  he  was  of  opinion  thiit  the 
Hoosadinga  of  the  committee,  as  conducted 
bf  the  boo.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath, 
wave  not  likely  to  conduce  to  the  ends  of 
joatioe.  When  he  said  this,  however,  he 
did  not  mean  to  dispute  the  power  of  the 
eonmittee,  but  every  lover  of  truth  and 
jvattoe  must  be  opposed  to  the  course  of 
proceeding  adopted  in  the  case. 

Lord  SUtnley  said,  it  should  be  remem- 
beiid,  that  the  persons  examined  before 
the  sdaot  committee  were  called  upon,  not 
as  accused  parties,  but  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  evidence,  so  as  to  assist  in 
we  important  inquiry.  The  object  of  the 
eommittee  was  not  to  inculpate  any  person, 
but  to  elicit  certain  facts  relative  to  the 
subject  into  which  they  were  appointed  to 
inquire;  and  if  Mr.  Walter  had  any  well- 
founded  objection  to  appearing  before  that 
oommittee,  the  objection  should  have  been 
■ada  to  the  House.  That  would  have 
been  the  proper  mode  to  make  the  objec- 
tion. If  the  question  had  been  raised  when 
the  eommittee  was  appointed,  and  if  it  had 
been  stated  that  there  were  reasons  to  sup- 
pose that  any  person  named  on  the  com- 
uultee  entertained  hostile  dispositions 
against  any  of  the  persons  likely  to  be 
called  before  it,  and  that  therefore  a  fair 
'tnal  could  not  be  expected,  that  might 


furnish  a  good  ground  why  the  House 
should  take  the  subject  into  consideration. 
No  objection,  however,  was  taken  to  the 
formation  of  the  committee  at  the  time 
that  the  power  was  delegated  to  it.  The 
House  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  alleged  corrupt  compromises. 
That  was  the  avowed  object  for  which  the 
committee  was  appointed,  and  not  for  any 
purposes  of  a  criminatory  nature.  Mr. 
Walter  was  summoned  to  give  evidence 
before  that  committee,  not  as  one  crimi- 
nally  charged,  but  as  a  witness,  and  in 
that  character  he  had  no  right  to  object  to 
appear  on  the  ground  of  personal  feeling 
on  the  part  of  any  of  those  by  whom  the 
committee  was  constituted.  This  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  proper  view  to  take  of  the 
matter,  and  the  result  of  his  experience 
was,  that  when  the  House  delegated  to  a 
committee  the  power  to  examine  persons^ 
papers,  and  records,  the  parties  were  bound 
to  attend  and  produce  the  documents*  If 
there  were  any  reasons  why  it  wouIjI.^ 
inexpedient  to  intrust  the  committee  with 
such  power,  the  time  to  take  the  objection 
was  that  at  which  the  power  was  proposed 
to  be  delegated. 

Su  ILH,  Inglis  did  not  see  the  ques* 
tion  quite  in  the  light  of  the  noble  Lord. 
There  were  some  focts  omitted  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  be  kept  in  view. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Bath  moved  for  a 
committee  of  inquiry,  which  was,  amongst 
other  things,  to  take  into  consideration 
certain  alleged  corrupt  compromises. 
Amongst  other  cases  to  be  inquired  into 
was  that  of  Nottingham,  for  which  Mr 
Walter  had  been  a  candidate.  Two  gen- 
tlemen had  been  declared  the  sitting  Mem- 
bers for  that  borough  by  a  committee  of 
the  House.  The  alleged  compromiiie,  it 
was  said,  led  to  the  retirement  of  one  of 
those  members  for  the  purpose  of  allowin 
another  candidate  to  come  forward,  an 
rumour  had  it  that  Mr.  Walter  would  be 
seated  in  that  gentleman's  place.  If  there 
was  any  charge,  then,  Mr.  Walter  was  the 
person  accused  of  the  compromise,  toge- 
ther with  the  gentleman  who  was  said  to 
have  vacated  in  his  favour.  Not  only, 
then,  was  Mr.  Walter  personally  interested 
but  he  was  accused  of  a  crime,  and  of  a 
crime  now  made  so  for  the  first  time.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  had  truly  ob- 
served, that  cases  of  as  gross  a  nature  as 
the  present  had  frequently  taken  place  be- 
fore without  exciting  the  indignant  virtue 
of  the  House ;  and  whether  Mr.  Walter 
was  right  or  wrong  in  the  Q(Hkc«&  Hc^aARSo^Vifl^ 
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had  pursued,  it  was  clear  that  he  was  a 
party  interested  in  the  issue,  and  might 
Tcry  fairly  protest  against  the  tribunal 
before  which,  under  such  circumstances, 
he  was  called  upon  to  appear.  The  noble 
Lord  said,  that  the  objection  should  have 
been  taken  when  the  committee  was  about 
to  be  instituted,  and  when  the  power  was 

Proposed  to  be  delegated  to  them ;  but 
ow  could  Mr.  Walter  know  beforehand 
the  course  which  the  committee  would 
adopt,  or  how  could  he  interfere  to  pre- 
Tent  it  ? 

Mr.  Ferrand  rose  merely  to  ask  one 
question.  The  noble  Lord  said  Mr.  Walter 
was  called  upon  to  attend  the  committee, 
not  as  a  criminal,  but  as  a  witness.  If, 
however,  Mr.  Walter  should  find  that  in  the 
course  of  inquiry  he  was  likely  to  crimi- 
nate himself,  would  he  be  allowed  to  retire 
from  the  examination  ?  If  not,  the  inres- 
tigation  could  not  be  considered  in  any 
otfier  light  than  that  of  a  criminal  inquiry. 

Captain  Polhill  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  before  the  House. 
The  motion  was,  that  Mr.  Walter  be  sum- 
moned to  the  Bar,  and  commanded  to  at- 
tend before  the  committee  and  give  his 
evidence.  As  ^r  as  he  understood  Mr. 
Walter's  objections  to  appearing,  the  chief 
one  related  vto  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  consequence  of  some  private 
quarrel  or  misunderstanding.  That  he 
apprehended  was  the  main  objection.  Ac- 
cording to  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Cork,  it  was  compe- 
tent to  Mr. Walter  to  petition  the  House  on 
this  ground ;  and  it  would  be  but  fair  to  give 
him  time  to  do  so.  He  would  therefore 
move,  as  a  substantive  resolution,  that  Mr. 
Walter  be  ordered  to  attend  the  committee 
on  Thursday,  so  as  to  allow  the  interve- 
ning day  for  the  presentation  of  a  petition. 

The  Speaker:  The  House  having  al- 
ready decided  that  Mr.  Walter  should  at- 
tend to-morrow,  it  would  be  irregular  to 
re-open  that  question. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Walter  summoned  to  the  Bar. 

The  Speaker :  I  have  to  inform  you  that 
the  House  has  come  to  the  following  reso- 
lution : — That  you  be  directed  to  attend 
and  give  evidence  before  the  select  com- 
mittee on  Election  Proceedings  at  eleven 
o'clock  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Walter  withdrew. 

Mr.  Cochrane.^  Mr.  Roebuck  brought 
up  a  report  from  the  select  committee  on 
£lection  ProceedingSi  staimg  that  having 


found  it  necessary  to  examine  Alexander 
Baillie  Cochrane,  Esq.,  the  chairman  was 
directed  to  write  to  that  Gentleman  to  de« 
sire  his  attendance  on  Wednesday,  the 
29th,  and  to  produce  all  papers  and  records 
relating  to  the  Bridport  election.  An  answer 
dated  the  27th  of  June,  had  been  received 
that  day  from  Mr.  Cochrane,  acknowledg- 
ing the  receipt  of  the  letter  fiomthe  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  requiring  his  attend- 
ance, with  all  papers  and  records  relating 
to  Bridport.  The  letter  concluded  by  de- 
clining to  comply  with  the  requisition. 

Mr.  Roebtick  gave  notice  that  he  would 
to-morrow  move  that  Mr.  Cochrane  be 
ordered  to  attend  on  Thursday  at  eleven 
o'clock. 

Customs*  Acts — The  Tariff.]  The 
Customs  Bill  was  then  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  JervU  rose  to  move  an  additional 
clause,  of  which  he  had  given  notice  on  a 
former  day.  He  now  saw  how  inconve* 
nient  it  was  to  engraft  a  new  substantive 
clause  into  a  bill  at  that  stage ;  but  the 
matter  to  which  his  proposition  had  refer- 
ence was  a  very  importsmt  one.  The  ob- 
ject of  his  motion  was  to  prevent  any  ad« 
ditional  tax  on  the  coals  consumed  hj 
British  steam-ships,  and  thereby  deterio- 
rating the  interests  of  this  class  of  vessels. 
While  foreign  countries  were  getting  up 
companies  for  the  encouragement  of  steam- 
shipping,  we  should  careniUy  avoid  doing 
anything  which  would  inflict  iniury  upon 
our  own  vessels  of  that  class.  His  propo- 
sition contained  a  proviso  permitting  the 
commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasnry 
to  allow  a  drawback  upon  the  duty  paid 
upon  coals  by  all  our  commercial  steam* 
vessels.  This  was  the  more  necessary,  as 
it  was  to  be  remarked  that  many  of  Uiese 
persons  had  contracted  for  public  wcsks 
previous  to  the  duty  being  imposed,  and  H 
would  be  unfair  and  unjust,  if  no  draw- 
back were  allowed,  to  demand  the  fulfil 
ment  of  such  contracts.  There  were  now 
1,020  steam-vessels  in  this  country,  and 
the  number  had  increased  rapidly  under 
the  present  law.  It  was  for  the  public  in- 
terest to  induce  parties  to  undertake  the 
longer  voyages,  because  the  vessels  engaged 
in  them  would  be  most  efiective  in  time  of 
war.  The  effect  of  imposing  a  duty  on 
coals  exported  would  be  to  oblige  all  steam 
companies  trading  to  foreign  countries  to 
pay  an  increased  price  at  the  foreign 
stations,  or  to  carry  coals  with  them  ror 
the  voyage  home  as  well  as  the  voyage 
out,  and  to  take  up  a  much  greater 
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porikm  of  their  space  in  unprofitable 
■towage.  Distant  vojrages  did  not  yield 
ao^large  returns  as  to  encourage  private 
companies  to  continue  their  undertak- 
ioffs  in  the  face  of  additional  taxation 
aoa  prohibition.  The  Great  Western 
Gmpany  had  paid  only  one  dividend,  and 
the 'British  and  American  Company  had 
been  unsuccessful.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
read  the  memorial  of  the  chairman  and 
oommittee  of  the  Steam-ship  Owners'  As- 
sociation, representing  80,000  tons  of  Brit- 
ish steam  shipping.  It  stated,  that  the 
immosed  tax  would  be  extremely  injurious 
touie  interests  of  British  steam  naviga- 
tion. The  amount  of  revenue  likely  to 
accrue  from  coals  consumed  by  British 
steamers  was  very  trifling,  while  the  in- 
creased charge  would  be  most  heavily  felt 
by  the  proprietors.  It  would  be  25  per 
cent,  on  the  first  cost  of  the  coal,  and  10 
per.  cent,  on  the  average  cost  at  foreign 
porta.  The  memorialists,  therefore,  prayed, 
that  the  House  would  grant  to  proprietors 
of  Brifcbh  steamers  an  exemption  from  the 
tax,  which  might  be  accomplished  without 
subjecting  the  Treasury  to  fraud.  It 
would  be,  the  hon.  Member  continued, 
highly  impolitic  to  lay  increased  burdens 
on  our  steam  shipping  at  a  moment  when 
foreign  countries  were  subsidizing  compa- 
nies for  the  fpurpose  of  creating  a  steam 
navy  which  woula  compete  with  our  ves- 
sels. The  mode  of  proving  that  the  coals 
were  destined  for  the  consumption  of  Brit« 
iflli  steamers,  it  was  proposed  to  leave  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury.  He  begged  the  House  to  recol- 
lect the  advantage  that  would  be  given  to 
sailing  vessels  by  the  alterations  of  duties 
in  the  tariff,  and  which  would  render  it 
Tery  unjust  to  visit  steamers  with  addi- 
tional taxation.  The  hon.  Member  con- 
cluded by  moving  a  clause  to  the  effect, 
that  i^it  was  expedient  that  a  drawback 
should  be  allowed  on  coals  exported  for  the 
use  of  British  steam-vessels,  on  proof  to 
the  satis^tion  of  the  Treasury  tnat  the 
coal  was  exported  only  to  be  consumed  on 
board  such  steam-vessels,  the  mode  of  prov- 
ing being  determined  by  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Wallace  seconded  the  motion.  He 
could  not  allow  himself  to  think,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  mean  to 
concede  so  reasonable  a  proposition.  If 
there  was  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  gkre  way*  it  would 
be  better  for  him  to  do  so  at  once,  and  save 
tbe  time  of  the  House.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  give  encouragement 


to  steam  navigation,  which  was  not  so 
profitable  as  it  used  to  be.  He,  therefore, 
had  great  pleasure  in  giving  his  support 
to  this  motion. 

Clause  brought  up  and  read  a  first  time. 
On  the  question,  that  it  be  read  a  second 
time, 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  read  the  letter  which  the  Government 
had  addressed  to  the  gentlemen  interested 
in  steam  navigation,  and  as  that  letter  gene- 
rally stated  the  grounds  which  had  induced 
the  Government  not  to  accede  to  the  repre« 
sentations  made  to  them,  it  would  not  be  ne« 
cessary  for  him  to  go  at  any  length  into  tbe 
subiect.  The  hon.  Gentleman  was  quite  • 
right  in  saying  that  the  Government  was 
disposed  to  anord  every  possible  focility  to 
the  extension  of  steam  navigation.  With 
respect  to  this  particular  measure,  when  it 
was  proposed  to  impose  a  duty  of  45.  a  ton 
on  coals,  he  had  interviews  with  several 
persons  connected  with  steam  navigation, 
and  was  desirous  to  relieve  them  from  the 
pressure  of  this  doty.  He  stated  at  the 
time  that  he  saw  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  effecting  the  object  in  view,  with- 
out leading  the  way  to  great  fraud  and  loss 
of  revenue.  He  stated  to  them  at  the 
time,  that  he  would  make  inquiries  of  ex- 
perienced officers  of  the  Customs,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  there  were 
any  means  by  which  this  indulgence  could 
be  granted  them.  In  consequence  of  these 
communications,  he  had  had  an  interview 
with  experienced  officers  of  the  Customs, 
and  suggested  to  them  various  modes  by 
which  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  objed; 
could  be  effected.  But  these  gentlemen— 
officers  of  great  experience — satisfied  him 
not  only  that  the  proposed  exemption 
would  lead  to  great  fraud,  but  that  the 
means  which  he  had  sugffested  for  pre. 
ventins  those  frauds  would  be  totally  in« 
operative.  This  circumstance  inducea  the 
Government  to  reduce  the  proposed  duty 
on  coals  to  one-half  the  amount  that  had 
been  originally  proposed.  In  all  these 
questions  of  revenue  they  were  not  only  to 
consider  the  inconvenience  that  mieht  be 
caused,  but  they  were  also  to  consider  the 
opening  that  might  be  given  to  fraud  by 
the  attempt  to  'get  rid  of  those  inconveni- 
ences. If  there  was  any  system  more 
than  another  calculated  to  open  the  door 
to  fraud  it  was  a  system  of  drawbacks, 
carried  on  — not  under  their  own  eyes, 
and  in  their  own  ports— but  carried  on 
in  the   porta  of  foi^ii^  ^nosEwVev^^  ^ 
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a  great  distaoce  from  our  own,  and 
wbere  we  had  oo  adequate  protectioo 
agaiDit  fraud.  The  proprietors  of  steani- 
veesels,  in  their  letter  to  the  Govem- 
meot,  stated  that  the  whole  amouot  of 
drawback  would  not  exceed  5,000/.  That 
was  their  estimate  of  the  total  amount  at 
the  time  the  duty  proposed  was  4«.  per  ton. 
NoWf  when  they  came  to  calculate  the 
extent  of  the  pressure  when  the  duty  was 
reduced  to  2t,  a  ton,  they  found  that  the 
whole  amount  would  be  only  2,500/.,  and 
this  would  be  divided  amongst  a  number  of 
steam  companies  trading  to  eighteen  dif- 
ferent countries.  It  must  be  recollecled, 
that  all  coals  which  were  placed  in  depots 
in  any  of  the  British  possessions,  would 
be  (as  we  understood)  duty  free;  and 
the  inconvenienoe  of  this  duty  would 
eiily  be  felt  with  respect  to  coals  that  were 
deposited  in  foreign  countries.  Now,  he 
was  told,  that  by  an  alteration  in  the  places 
of  deposit*  the  quantity  of  coals  kept  in 
foreign  countries  might  be  coDsidmbl? 
redtiOBd.  The  hon.  Uentleman  had  said, 
Ihat  there  ought  to  be  a  drawback  on  coals 
shipped  in  foreign  ports  as  well  as  if  it  was 
shipped  in  the  Thames  or  at  Ramsgate. 
But  ne  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
thought  the  case  was  quite  different.  Here 
they  had  their  own  officers,  and  if  the 
officer  was  an  honest  man,  no  fraud  could 
he  committed.  But  let  him  take  the  case 
of  a  cargo  of  coals  shipped  at  Bahia  or  any 
foreign  port,  who  had  they  there  to  take 
ao  account  of  the  amount  taken  on  board  ? 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Deacon  Hume, 
who  was  a  great  authority  on  those  matters, 
and  was  himself  an  experienced  officer  of 
customs,  that  nothing  led  to  so  great  frauds 
as  depending  on  consular  certificates  from 
foreign  ports  as  to  acts  which  had  been 
performed  at  those  ports.  The  consuls 
night  not  hare  the  power  to  secure  proper 
information  as  to  the  foots,  and  if  the  Go- 
rernment  were  to  be  paying  away  money 
upon  consular  certificates,  it  was  quite 
plain  that  it  would  lead  to  a  great  loss  of 
rsrenue.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  a  loss  of 
3,500/.  only  would  be  incurred,  which  loss 
would  be  shared  amongst  companies  trad- 
ing^ to  eighteen  diflhrent  countries,  and 
seeing,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  prospect 
of  fraud  from  allowing  a  drawback  on  coals 
taken  on  board  in  foreign  ports,  they  felt 
coapdled  to  adhere  to  the  original  resolu* 
tion  which  they  had  come  to  on  this  sub- 
ject. For  these  ressons  he  felt  compelled 
to  oppose  the  clause  now  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Geotlemao. 


Mr.  HwHe  said,  that  in  France  and 
other  countries  they  were  voting  money 
to  assist  the  extension  of  steam  narigation. 
Though  steam  navigation  had  done  much 
for  this  country,  the  country  had  done 
nothing  for  it.  He  thought  it  a  most  im- 
portant branch  of  our  commercial  industry, 
that  everything  should  be  done  to  promote 
it.  As  the  amount  of  duty  now  in  question 
was  so  small,  he  did  not  think  it  worth  for 
the  Government  to  throw  any  difficulty  an 
the  way  of  its  remission.  He  thought  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  prevent  fraud  by 
requiring  a  certificate  of  the  length  of  the 
voyage,  the  amount  of  tonnage,  and  the 
quantity  of  coals  consumed. 

Sir  C.  Napier  thought,  that  it  would  he 
easy  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  coals  oon« 
sumed  during  a  voyage.  He  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  give  the  utmost  encourage* 
ment  to  the  steam  narigation.  He  adud 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  ChanosUer 
of  the  Exchequer,  how  could  our  atoam- 
vesseis  compete  with  French  steam^vesseb 
in  the  Mediterranean,  when  those  vessels 
would  be  able  to  get  their  coals  cheaper. 
He  had  been  a  steam  proprietor  himself, 
and  had  been  so  at  a  loss.  He  knew  how 
difficult  it  was  for  steam  proprietors  to  set 
the  interest  of  their  money.  He  thou^t, 
therefore,  that  every  foir  enoouragement 
ought  to  be  given  to  steam  navigation. 

Mr.  3f.  Attwood  said,  that  there  was  no 
branch  of  the  industry  of  the  country  which 
was  suffering  greater  depression  than  that 
connected  with  steam  navigation.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  that  the 
burden  of  the  proposed  duty  would  be 
borne  by  several  companies.  But  in  this 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  mistaken. 
It  would  only  be  borne  by  the  small  por- 
tion of  steam  navigation  engaged  in  traa!ng 
to  foreign  ports,  and  would  not  be  borne 
by  the  steam  vessels  engaged  in  the  ceaat- 
ing  trade.  As  the  tax  on  coal  affectad  a 
branch  of  commerce  and  industry  which 
entered  into  direct  competition  with  those 
of  foreigners,  the  arguments  in  fovourof  it 
would  equally  apply  to  taxes  oo  other 
branches  of  native  mdustry.  Had  the  Go- 
vernment taken  the  precaution  of  suffi- 
ciently consulting  persons  connected  with 
steam  navigation,  as  well  as  experienced 
Custom-house  officers,  they  would  have 
convinced  them  of  the  policy  of  making  a 
relaxation  in  ^vour  of  the  steam  naviga- 
tion of  this  country.  There  was  much 
more  foar  of  fraud  expressed  than  the 
circumstnnces  of  the  case  warranted. 


7t6  Cuilamt'  Aett—  {Juv 

Mr.  OladttoHt  nmvktd,  that  Gentle- 
BM  Keinad  to  mnkB  light  df  the  dangei  of 
fraod.  It  wai  fl«*y,  doubtln*.  to  Hy, 
that  it  would  not  take  placa  ;  but  bia 
Tig;ht  hon.  Friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Eacheqger,  having;  carefully  eiamined  the 
anbject,  had  come  to  the  deliberate  con- 
cluiion,  that  under  the  lyitem  of  driw- 
backi  prouoaed  fraud  would  occur,  Con- 
nlar  certificates  were  talked  of,  hot  any 
one  who  knew  how  little  aulhoritj  was 
poawsaed  bj  consuls,  could  not  suppose 
that  their  certificates  would  put  a  atop  to 
fraod.  An  bon.  Member  had  •ugg:e*ted, 
that  the  quantity  of  coals  thesteamer  would 
consnme  on  the  voyage  should  be  calcu-  I 
hited,  but  that  of  course  must  depend  on 
(he  number  of  hours  spent  in  the  voyage,  ' 
of  which  there  could  be  no  certainty,  [Mr, 
Hnme;  It  might  be  ascertained  by  the  , 
log.]  On  an  arrangement  sucb  as  that 
toggled  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose, consultations  had  been  held  with 
officers  of  the  public  revenue,  who  thought 
it  impnciicable.  It  was  said,  that  a  draw- 
back, arranged  from  returns  made  from 
depots  abroad,  would  not  be  a  relief  to 
the  iteam- shipping  interests  of  more  than  | 
5,000/.,  but  it  did  not  follow  that  the  loss  \ 
to  the  revenue,  by  fraud  or  otherwise,  might 
hot  be  five,  or  even  ten  limes  that  amouDt.  | 
If  the  propositioD  for  exemption  in  the  , 
present  case  were  listened  to  the  same 
claim  might  be  raised  on  behalf  of  oiber 
articles.  They  should  not  look  at  this 
matter  with  a  view  merely  to  minute  cir- 
cumstances ;  for  if  the  coat  of  navigation 
were  increased  by  this  tax,  did  not  the 
question  arise  whether  that  cost  would 
Dot  be  diminished  by  the  alteralioDs  in 
other  articles  in  the  tariff.  It  should  be 
considered  whether  the  cost  of  other  arti- 
cles required  in  narigation,  such  as  provi- 
sions bu  sailors,  were  not  likely  to  be 
reduced  to  an  amount,  at  least,  equal  to 
the  increase  which  this  duty  mij[hi  cause. 
Gentlemen  were  mistaken  if  they  thought 
tbe  losi  to  steam  navigation  caused  by  (he 
proposition  of  Government,  wilhrespectto 
coal,  would  be  greater  than  the  benefits  it 
would  receive  from  the  reductioa  of  other 
taxes.  The  imposition  of  the  tax  on  tbe 
exportation  of  coal  had  not  been  decided 
on  as  a  tax  which  was  abstractedly  desir- 
aUe,  but  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  and 
llie  GovernmcDt  would  resist  the  altera- 
lioDS  proposed  on  the  ground  that  they 
would  defeat  the  very  view  with  which  the 
dnty  waajsonght  to  be  iinpoied— pamfliy^ 
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that  of  obtainiog  a  certain  araouot  nf 
revenue  from  that  source. 

Mr,  P.  M,  Slemart  would  vot»  for  the 
amendment  of  bis  bon.  Friend,  no  the 
ground  that  the  duty  would  prove  injurioua 
to  the  British  industry  in  the  race  of  com- 
petition it  had  to  run  with  thatof  forvignars. 
He  felt  that  if  this  tax  were  adopted,  tbe 
shipping  interests  of  this  country  would 
suffer  materially,  aud  what  tbe  intereeta  of 
steam  navigation  would  lose  sailing  vesoeb 
would  not  gain.  We  were  already  hard 
run  in  theraceof  com|)etition  for  the  sup- 
ply of  coala,  and  the  Sb.  duty  would  embar- 
rass the  English  ioteresta  still  more.  Bo> 
Bides,  the  duty  would  have  s  great  dis- 
turbing effect  on  the  steam  navigation  of 
this  country.  What  he  would  ask  the  Go- 
vernment to  do  was,  to  take  the  certiiicata 
nf  respectable  curapaniea  that  veesels  were 
bond  fidt  proceeding  to  particular  porta, 
and  that  no  fraud  would  be  committed  in 
the  returns.  The  Gorernment  had  shown 
Itself  bvourable  to  coonderattoB  on  this 
question,  and  he  lioped  thn  would  listen 
to  tbe  representations  which  had  been 
made. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  had  juit  sat  down,  having  admitted 
that  the  Government  were  not  prejudiced, 
but  ^vourablj  disposed  to  conaideratten, 
it  would  be  nirther  allowed  that  if  they 
arrived  at  a  different  conclusion  from  that 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  auch  conclusioa 
would  be  come  to,  not  from  prejudiced 
feelings,  but  from  tbe  conviction  that 
danger  would  arise  hon  the  ad(^tion  of 
any  other  coarse.  It  would  be  admitted 
that  one  of  the  moat  aatisftctory  modes  in 
which  the  public  money  could  be  dis- 
bursed would  be  the  payment  of  money 
from  the  Treasury  fbrdrawbncks  where  no 
direct  claim  existed,  and  where  fraud 
might  occur.  There  were  two  views  to  be 
taken  of  the  question.  One  was,  as  to  the 
burden  to  belaid  upon  eteam  navigation. 
No  one  would  deny  that  nich  a  buidea 
was  in  the  afaatract  bad.  He  held  in  bia 
hand  a  communication  forwarded  to  Go- 
vernment on  the  10th  of  June  from  the 
committee  of  tbe  Steam-ship  Owner'a 
Aasociation,  signed  by  Mr,  Wolverley  Att- 
wood,  a  gentlenian  whose  knowledge  and 
acquirements  all  would  admit.  That  do- 
cument, after  other  statementa,  called  OB 
ihe  Government  to  consider  that  die  gain 
to  steam  navigatioa  by  tbe  drawback  would 
be  no  more  than  5,000^  This  was  the 
whtde  gun  which,  according  to  the  Steam- 
abip  Owner'a  AasocMtMW.^  '««^&&.  ^^  ^p 
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tained  by  that  interest  from  the  drawback, 
eveo  with  a  duty  of  4^.  .[Mr.  Altrvood: 
The  calculation  was  made  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  2s.  duty.^  He  understood  it  to 
be  with  a  4s.  duty.  While,  however,  the 
gain  to  the  steam  shipping  interest  would 
be  small,  the  loss  to  the  revenue  would  he 
great.  In  the  course  of  this  debate,  three 
propositions  had  been  made ;  one  Gentle- 
man was  for  a  system  of  drawbacks  founded 
on  consular  certificates.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  made  another  proposition, 
which  certainly  was  of  a  most  alarming 
nature.  The  hon.  Members  plan  amounted 
to  this—that  an  estimate  of  the  tonnage  of 
steam  ships  should  be  taken,  and  of  the 
hours  employed  on  the  pasiBase,  and 
that  each  vessel  should  be  entitled  to 
claim  a  certain  sum  from  Government  for 
every  hour  of  its  passage.  Would  5,000/. 
or  10,000/.  be  the  limit  bv  which 
the  claims  thus  arising  would  oe  calcu- 
lated }  Some  vessels  were  said  to  consume 
one  and  a*half  tons  per  hour.  Vessels  of 
this  kind  would  have  a  demand  of  3s.  an 
hour  for  every  hour  of  their  passage, 
which,  multiplied  by  twenty-four,  would 
be  3/.  I2s.  a  day.  Then  came  the  in- 
quiry, how  long  would  the  vessel  be  on 
her  voyage  ?  Suppose  her  to  be  100  days, 
the  demand  woula  be  near  400/.  [Mr. 
Hume :  Suppose  she  goes  to  the  moon  V] 
The  hon.  Gentleman,  in  reply  to  my  argu- 
ments, merely  draws  on  his  lively  imagina- 
tion. This  is  the  first  time,  I  believe,  he 
has  become  amenable  to  the  charge  of 
indulging  in  poetical  flights.  But  I  have 
B  right  to  put  the  supposition  of  the  pas- 
sage lasting  100  days.  QMr.  M.  Ailtvood : 
Fifteen  days  is  the  average  duration 
of  the  voyages  across  the  Atlantic?] 
Suppose  the  voyage  were  to  India.  Let 
US  take  the  medium  between  the  royage 
to  the  moon,  and  the  fifteen  days  across 
the  Atlantic;  and  suppose  the  case  of 
a  vessel  going  to  India  by  the  passage 
nmnd  the  Cape.  It  is  known  that  steam- 
^(essels  often  take  advantage  of  a  favour- 
able wind,  and  progress  with  the  assistance 
of  their  sails,  in  oraer  to  save  coal.  Now, 
according  to  the  hon.  Member's  proposi- 
tion, there  is  this  absolute,  unoualified  de- 
mand of  3/.  I2s.  a  day,  even  tor  the  time 
when  there  was  no  consumption  of  coals. 
Suppose,  again,  the  case  of  a  vessel  off 
Nova  Scotia,  taking  in  coals  at  Halifax, 
would  she  have  a  right  to  demand  this 
allowance  ?  I  can  assure  the  House  that 
the  determiuation  come  to  by  the  Govern, 
ftat  was  not  adopted  without  conaider*- 


ation,  as  well  a^  consultation  with  officers 
of  the  revenue^  We  cannot  reconcile  with 
what  we  have  ascertained,  to  think  that  the 
drawback  could  be  granted  without  eva- 
sion and  fraud  ;  and,  as  I  before  remarked, 
the  House  should  remember,  that  one  of 
the  worst  possible  modes  of  disbursement 
of  the  public  money  is  in  the  payment  of 
drawbacks  under  such  circumstances. 

Viscount  Sandon  must  take  the  libeitj 
of  observing,  that  the  views  expressed  by 
Government  looked  more  like  the  nicety  of 
the  custom-house  than  the  views  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  fact  was,  that  such 
frauds  as  were  spoken  of,  could  only  be 
apprehended  from  obscure  individuals; 
but  here  they  had  to  deal  with  great,  ex* 
tensive,  and  respectable  companies,  who 
were  above  the  suspicion  of  such  frauds. 
Indeed,  it  would  not  be  worth  their  while 
to  commit  them.  They  were  now  about 
taxing  the  raw  material  of  the  steam  navi- 
gation of  this  country,  a  course  opposed 
to  sound  commercial  principle.  The  tri« 
fline  loss  of  revenue  should  be  submitted 
to  Uiis  year,  at  all  events ;  and  if  it  was 
then  found  that  frauds  were  practised, 
they  could  say,  "  You  are  not  worthy  of 
receiving  the  exemption,*'  and  withdraw 
it.  By  trusting  to  the  returns  of  the 
respectable  companies  engaged  in  steam 
navigation,  they  would  be  only  doing 
what  had  already  been  done  in  the  case  S 
railways. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
the  clause  be  read  a  second  time :— Ayes 
42;  Noes  80 :  Majority  38. 

List  of  the  Ates. 


Aldam,  W. 
Attwood,  M. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
BowriDg,  Dr. 
Browne,  hon.  W. 
Carnegie,  hn.  Capt. 
Chapman,  B. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
DuDcao,  G. 
DiiDCombe,  T. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fielden,  J. 
Forster,  M . 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Hume,  J. 
Humphery,  Aid. 
Hutt,  W. 
Lambton,  H. 
Marslaod,  H. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'GooneU,  M.  J, 


Pechell,  Capt. 
Pendanres,  E.  W.  W. 
Bundle,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Sandoo,  Visct. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smith,  B. 
Stewart,  P.  M. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Struit,  E. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thornely,  T. 
Tuffnell,  H. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Wakley,  T. 
Wallace,  R. 
Williams,  W. 
Wood,  B. 
Yorke,  H.  R. 

TELLEHS. 

Jervis,  J. 
Napier,  Sir  C« 
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List  of  the  Nobs. 

AUix,  J.  P.  Kemble,  H. 

ADtrobus,  £•  KDatchbuU^rt.hn.8irE 

Arbutbnott,  hon.  H.  Lefroy,  A. 

Baillie,  Col.  Littoo,  £. 

Baring,  hon.  W.  B.  Lockbart,  W. 

Bentinck,  Lord  G.  Lowther,  bon.  CoL 

Borlhwick,  P.  Mackenzie,  T, 

Botfieldy  B.  Mackenzie,  W.  F. 

Brothertoni  J.  Mainwaring,  T. 

Bruce,  Lord  E.  Marsham,  Visct. 

Campbell,  A.  Martin,  C.  W. 

Clerk,  Sir  G.  Mitchell,  T.  A. 

€live,  hon.  R.  H.  Newport,  Visct. 

Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  Nicholl,  rt.  hn.  J. 

Crippe,  W.  Northland,  Visct. 

Darner,  bon.  Col.  Patten,  J.  W. 

Denison,  £.  B.  Peel,  rt.  hn.  Sir  R. 

Dickinson,  F.  H.  Peel,  J. 

Douglas,  Sir  C.  £.  Plumptre,  J.  P. 

Egerton,  W.  T.  Polhill,  F. 

Escott,  B.  Pollock,  Sir  F. 

Flower,  Sir  J.  Pringle,  A. 

Forbes,  W.  Rose,  rt.  hn.  Sir  G. 

Fuller,  A.  £.  Round,  C.  G. 

Gaskcdl,  J.  Milnes  Rushbrooke,  Col. 

Gladstone,rt.bn.W.E.  Smyth,  Sir  H. 

Gladstone,  T.  Smythe,  hon.  G* 

Gonlbum,  rt*  hon.  H.  Stanley,  Lord 

Gndiam,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J.  Stewart,  J. 

Greenall,  P.  Stuart,  H. 

Greene,  T.  Sturt,  H.  C. 

Grimsditch,  T.  Sutton^hon.  H.  M. 

Hamilton,  W.  J.  Trench,  Sir  F.  W. 

Hardinge,Tt,hn.Sir  H.  Trotter,  J. 

Hawkes,  T.  Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 

Herrey,  Lord  A.  Vesey,  bon.  T. 

Hodgson,  R.  Wood,  Col. 

Hope,  boo.  C.  Wood,  Sir  M. 
Hughes,  W.  C. 

Uussey,  T.  tellers. 

Inglis,  Sir  R.  H.  Baring,  H. 

Jermyn,  Earl  Fremantle,  Sir  T. 

Mr.  T.  Duncombe  called  the  attention 
of   the    House   to    the   change    effected 
by  the  new  tariff  in  the  artide  of  onion 
seed.     He  did  not  say  that  the  seedsmen 
of  this  metropolis  would  take  advantage 
of  the  state  of  the  law  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  onion  seed  as  leek  seed,  though 
they  might  do  so,  and  by  that  means  pay 
a  much  smaller  duty  than  if  a  genuine 
article  were  imported  under  its  proper 
designation.  He  hoped  it  would  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  had  assented  to  the  position  that 
tne  duties  on  those  descriptions  of  seeds 
should  be  assimilated.    It  had  been  urged 
in  &vour  of  the  postponement  that  the 
onion  was  a  biennial.    Now,  he  had  a  list 
of  biennials  furnished  by  horticulturists; 
and  it  appeared  that  clover  as  well  as 
onions  was  a  biennial — that  was  to  say, 
ihtj  were  of  18  months'  growth :  whereas 


leeks,  the  duty  on  which  could  not  be 
postponed  on  account  of  some  matter  of 
form,  was  of  twenty  months*  growth.  The 
Lisbon  onion  seed  was  a  seed  that  could 
not  be  saved  in  this  country.  It  was  much 
sown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  manufactur- 
ing towns.  Last  year  two  tons  were  sown 
near  Manchester,  ten  cwt.  near  Leeds,  two 
tons  at  Wakefield,  and  one  ton  near  and 
about  Liverpool.  He  had  samples  of  leek 
seed  and  onion  seed  before  htm,  and  he 
declared  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one 
to  distinguish  one  from  the  other  ;  so  that 
one  might  be  passed  for  the  other.  The  new 
duty  on  both  ought  to  come  into  operation 
immediately.  He  therefore  moved,  that 
the  words  which  went  to  postpone  the  duty 
on  onion  seed  until  after  the  6th  of  July^ 
1843,  be  struck  out. 

Mr.  Gladstone  thought|  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Finsbury  had  drawn  rather  largely 
upon  his  imagination  in  his  descripton  of 
what  he  supposed  to  have  tidcen  place 
between  the  Board  of  Trade  and  certain 
parties  in  relation  to  this  question.     No 
communication  had  been  made  to  any 
such  parties  of  the  intention  of  Govern- 
ment to  postpone  the  duty  on  onion  seed. 
[Mr.  T.  Duncombe:  They  made  applica- 
tion to  you.]  Yes,  they  made  application, 
but  no  communication  was  made  to  cer- 
tain parties  to  the  injury  of  others  ;  and 
as  to  speculations,  the  most  extraordi- 
nary speculations  had  frequently  arisen  in 
mens'  minds,  but  the  Government  could 
not  be  held  responsible  for  them.    The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said,  that  the  general 
appearance  of  the  two  seeds  was  very  like; 
no  doubt ;  but  it  was  impossible,  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  of  the  House,  to  assimi- 
late the  duty  on  onions  and  leeks ;  pre- 
cautions, however,  would  be  taken  by  the 
Government  against  the  improper  intro- 
duction of  onion  seed  before  July,  1843. 
A  similar  indulgence  to  that  which  this 
proposition  extended  to  the  growers  of 
onions,  had  been  granted  to  three  other 
classes  of  persons,  the  provision  merchants^ 
the  whale  fishers,  and  the  cork  cutters. 
Why  should  not  the  same  principle  be 
adopted  in  this  case  as  well  as  in  the  other 
cases?    Surely,  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  complained  that  small  classes  were 
neglected,  would  not  oppose  this  proposi- 
tion, because  the  onion  growers  formed 
only  a  small  class.    The  change  to  which 
these  parties  were  to  be  subjected,  was  as 
sweepmg  and  serious  a  one  as  any  in  the 
tarifi,  and  that  ^^  «^<Q^«t  ift^\NQk  ^^^ 
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tbe]'  ihould  meet  witli  Bomc  contiderslioo. 
The  ilul;  bad  heretDfore  been  enormously 
high— eight  guineM  per  cwt.  But  at  the 
Government  latr  that  it  wu  an  article 
of  aucb  GonHquence  to  the  poor,  thty 
nftiied  to  maintain  a  higher  duty  than 
20l.  The  growtr  of  onions  would  pay 
\d.  per  buihel  on   the  onloni  be    might 

Srow,  on  account  of  the  duty  on  leed  in 
lis  country ;  bnt  against  that,  there  waa 
«  protection  of  6d.  a  buahel  on  onion* 
imported,  10  that,  though  the  diminution 
of  the  duty  was  great,  there  would  be  a 
protection  of  above  5d.,  which  he  thought 
would  be  quite  sufficient-  He  wu  of 
opinion,  that  a  lowerduty  should  be  plaaed 
Upon  the  importation  of  ihe  seed,  wltieh 
were  a  tori  of  raw  material,  than  upon  the 
product  of  those  seeds,  wherever  thai  could 
bo  done  with  safety.  He  was  sensible  of 
the  advantages  derivable  from  making  an 
immediate  change,  but  it  became  the  Go- 
vammenl  to  hare  a  due  regard  to  the 
balance  of  evils  in  this  case,  and  lake 
that  courae  which  seemed  to  be  most  ad- 


Mr.  Humphery  believed .  that  the  oflicera 
■t  Uie  Custom-houBo  would  be  perfectly 
UlMble  to  distinguish  onion  from  leek  seed, 
•ltd  great  frauds  woald  be  perpetrated, 
bacause  onion  seed  would  be  introduced  as 
bek  aeed. 

Mr.  Hume  thought,  that  his  hon.  Friend 
bad  made  out  a  case  in  favour  of  the  alter- 
ation. He  thought  thst  the  Goremment 
had  beea  cajoled  on  the  subject.  The  re- 
daction  of  th«  duty  ought  to  take  place 
immediately. 

Hr.  Baritig  supported  the  amendment. 
He  thought  the  difference  of  duty  would 
be  a  source  of  constant  fraud. 

Mr,  T.  Ditncombe  replied. — He  denied 
that  the  growers  of  the  onion  seed  required 
ft  postponement  of  the  duty.  Thig  post- 
ponement  was  only  supported  by  a  few 
Boiders  of  onion  seed.  The  Government 
had  been  imposed  upon.  Was  it  rght  that 
the  Government  should  thus  promote  the 
views  of  a  few  dishonest  persons  ! 

"nie  House  divided  on  the  question  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  bill : 
— Ayee  93 ;  Noes  63 ;— Majority  30. 
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Broadwood,  U. 
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Buck,  L.  W. 
Burrell,  Sir  C.  M. 
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Campbell,  A. 
Cardwell,  E. 
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Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Clive,  hoD.  R.  II. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Cresswell,  B. 
Cripps,  W. 
Dawnay,  hon,  W.  H. 
Deniion,  R.  B. 
Dickinson,  F.  II. 
Douglas,  .<firC.E. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Escolt,  B. 
Flower,  Sir  ,1. 
Ffollioil,J. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
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Gladstone,  rt.hn:w.E. 
Gore,  M. 

GrahnD,  r(.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Greenall,  P. 
Greene,  T. 
Grimsdileh,T. 
Hamilton,  W.J. 
Hampden,  R. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hervey,  dord  A. 
Hodgson,  F. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Hope,  hen.  C. 
Honard,  P.  H. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hussey,  T. 
Inglii,  Sir  R.  II. 
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Jones,  Capt. 
Kemble,  H. 
Knigbt,  H.  G. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  H.  H. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackeniie,  W.  P. 
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Mahon,  ViiM. 
MaiDHaring,  T. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Manham,  ViiM. 
Martin,  C.W. 
Masterman,  J, 
Mundy,  E.  M. 
Nicholl,  right  bon.  J. 
Peel,  right  bon.  Sir  R. 
Peel.  J. 
Pigol,  Sir  R. 
Plunptre,  J.  P. 
Polhill,  F. 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Pringle,  A. 
Repton,  0.  W.  J. 
Round,  C.  O. 
Raihbreoke,  Col. 
Russell,  J.  D.  W. 
Shan,  riebt  bon.  F. 
Smith,  A. 
Smyth,  Sir  H. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stewartl  J. 
Sution.hon.  H.  M. 
Trench,  Sir  P.  W. 
Trotlar,  J. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Wilbrabam,  hn.  ft.  B. 
Young,  J. 


FremanlIe,SifT. 
Baring,  U. 


Atdam,  W. 
AKwood,  M. 
Bmnnerman.A. 
Barclay,  D. 
Baring,  it.  hn.  F.  T. 
Bsrnaid,  E.  G. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brotherlon,  J. 
Bronne,  hon.  W. 
Chapman,  B. 
Childen,  J.  W. 
CUve,  £.  B. 
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Hill,  Lord  H. 
Hobbouse.rt.hn.SirJ. 
Howiek,  Viscu 
Hume,  J. 
Hull,  W. 
Jervi9,J. 

Labouchere,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Lambtou,  H. 
Lsyard,  Capt. 
Maralaad,  H. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Morris,  D. 


Crawford,  W.  S. 
Duncan,  G. 
Evans,  W. 
Fielden,  J. 
Forster,  H. 
Gibson,  T.  H. 
Oill,  T. 

Grey,  rt.  hn.  Sir  Q. 
Haathcoat,  J. 


O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Connell,  J. 
Pecbell,  Capt. 
Pendarves,  B.  W.  W, 
Pluroridgs,  Capt, 
Power,  J. 
PuUford,  R. 
Busaell,  Lord  J. 
ScholafitU,  J. 
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Smilhi  J.  A. 
Smith,  rt.  hn.  R.  V. 
Somenrille,  Sir  W.  M. 
Sunsftdd.  W.  R.  C. 
Stfwart,  P.  M. 
Stock,  Mr.  Serj. 
Slmlt,  B. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Tbomely,  T. 
Villiersy  hon.  C. 


Wakley,  T. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Wallace,  R. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Williams,  W. 
Wood,  B. 
Yorke,  H.  R. 

TILLERS. 

Harophetjr,  Aid, 
DuDcorobe,  T. 


Mr.  T.  Duncombe  then  moved,  that  the 
daty  on  corks  aquared  for  rounding  be 
reduced  from  I6s,  the  cwt.  to  4jt, 

Mr.  Oladtttme  was  not  at  all  prepared 
to  accede  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member.  Since  the  last  discussion  upon 
the  subject,  he  had  been  even  more  con- 
vinced that  the  proposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  infinitely  more  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  journeymen  cork-cutters 
than  Uiat  of  the  hon.  Member. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question,  that 
16#.  stand  part  of  the  bill:— Ayes  110; 
Noes  74  :  Majority  36. 
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Alford,  Visct. 
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BatesoDf  R. 
Bertsford,  Major 
Bkikemore,  R. 
Botfieldf  B. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
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Bruce,  Lord  £. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
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Campbell,  A. 
Cardwell,  E. 
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Cbetwode,  Sir  J. 
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Cripps,  W. 
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Dickinson,  F.  II. 
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Esoott,  B. 
Estcoart,  T.  G.  B. 
Fitiroy,  hon.  H. 
Fleming,  J.  W. 
FIswtr^Blr  J. 
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Forbes,  W, 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
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Gladstone,  rt.hn.W.E. 
Gladstone,  T. 
Gordon,  bon.  Capt. 
Gore,  M. 
Gort,  W.  R.  O. 
Goring,  C. 

Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Greenall,  P. 
Greene,  T. 
Grimsditch^  T. 
Hamilton,  W.  J. 
Hampden,  R. 
Hsrdinge,  rt.  ho.Sir  H. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Hope,  bon.  C. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hufsey,  T. 
loglit.  Sir  R.  H. 
Jackson,  J.  D. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jones,  Capt. 
Kemble,  H. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  H.  H. 
Litton,  E. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S.- 
Marsham,  Visct. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Mundy,  E.  M. 
Nseld,  J. 


Neville,  R. 
Nicholl,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 
Pigot,  Sir  R. 
Plnmptre,  J.  P. 
Polhifl,  F. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Pringle,  A. 
Reid,  SirJ.  R. 
Rose,  rt.  hoo.  Sir  G. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Rous,  hon.  Capt. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Russell,  J.  D.  W. 
Ryder,  hon.  G.  D. 
Shaw,  rt.  hn.  F. 
Smith,  A, 


Smyth,  Sir  H. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  H. 
Stort,  H.  C. 
Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Trench,  Sir  F.  W. 
Trotter.  J. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vesey,  lion.  T. 

Wall,  c.  a 

Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
Wood,  Col. 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Fremantle,  Sir  T. 
Baring,  H. 


List  of  the  Noxs. 
Aldam,  W.  Labouchere,  rt.  hn.  H 


Barclay,  D. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Blake,  M.J. 
Bow  ring,  Dr. 
Broadley,  H. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Browne,  bon.  W. 
Busfeild,  W. 


Layard,  Capt. 
Marsland.  11. 
Mitchell,^.  A. 
Morris,  D. 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
0*Coonell,  D. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Connell,  J. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Pechell,  Capt. 


Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H.  Plumridge,  Capt. 

Chspman,  B.  Power,  J. 

Childers,  J.  W.  Pnlsford,  R. 

CUiyton,  R.  R.  Rundle,  4. 

Clive,  £.  B.  Russell,  Lord  J. 

Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E.  Scbolefield,  J. 


Colvile,  C.  R. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Duncan,  G. 
Evans,  W. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Forster,  M. 
Gibson,  T.  M. 
Gill,  T. 

Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grogan,  E. 
Halford,  H. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hill,  LordM. 


Seymour,  Lord 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Somerville,  Sir  W,  M. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stewart,  P.  M. 
Stratt,  E. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thomely,  T. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Wakley,  T. 
Wallaoe,  R. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Wilbraham.  hon.  R.B. 
Williams,  W. 
Wood,  B. 


Hobhouse,rt.hn.SirJ.    Worsley,  Lord 
Hodffson,  R.  Wrighuon,  W.  B. 

Howlck,  Visct. 
Hume,  J. 
Hull,  W. 
Jervis,  J. 


TELLERS. 

Duncombe,  T.  S. 
Humphrey,  Aid. 

On  the  question  that  the  bill  do  pass. 
Lord  /.  Husieli  said,  that  he  could  not 
allow  the  bill  to  pass  without  making  a  few 
remarks  on  the  general  provisions  of  a 
measure  which  made  alterations  of  duties 
of  various  kinds,  of  duties  altogether  pro- 
hibitory, ot  dtAm  V»^  Va^^^tA  ^  tf^^x 
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duties,  founded  on  no  principle  whatever  • 
all  of  which  alterations,  he  admitted,  were 
calculated  to  effect  a  great  improvement  in 
the  commercial  system  of  the  country.  He 
rejoiced  that  the  bill  now  about  to  pass 
was  founded  on  principles  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  introduced  the  tariff, 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
admitted  to  be  sound,  on  which  the  late 
Ministers  had  proceeded  last  year,  and 
which,  they  contended,  ought  to  be  esta- 
blished as  the  general  commercial  princi- 
tles  of  the  country.  In  the  application, 
owever,  of  those  principles,  there  had 
been  a  great  and  lamentable  deficiency,  in 
80  far  as  they  had  not  been  applied  to  the 
most  important  articles  of  foreign  produce. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  see  that,  to  some 
of  the  most  important  articles  relating  to 
the  subsistence  and  consumption  of  the 
people,  there  had  been  an  utter  refusal  to 
apply  those  principles  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. Certainly  there  had  been  reasons 
stated  for  that  refusal  ;-T-it  had  been  said 
that  a  duty  of  25  to  30  per  cent,  was 
maintained  on  butter  and  cheese,  on  the 
ground  of  revenue,  and  that  the^  could 
not  afford  any  reduction  of  the  high  dif- 
ferential duty,  as  between  foreign  and 
colonial  coffee.  On  sugar,  a  duty  almost 
prohibitory  was  retained,  on  grounds 
relating  to  slavery.  But  there  was  another 
article  which,  though  not  included  in  the 
tariff,  was  more  important  than  any  of  the 
articles  in  the  tariff,  and  to  which  the 
same  principles  would  apply,  although 
Government  had  not  thought  fit  to  apply 
them — he  meant  the  great  article  of  corn. 
It  had  been  said,  in  regard  to  fish,  that  if 
fish  could  be  obtained  cheaper,  they  ought 
to  allow  the  cheaper  fish  to  come  in,  and 
80  to  enable  the  people  to  have  better 
food :  and  it  was  said  in  regard  to  potatoes, 
that  if  the  price  was  high  this  year,  it  was 
in  consequence  of  the  bad  condition  of  the 
potatoes,  and  that  that  was  no  reason  why 
potatoes  should  not  be  admitted  from 
foreign  countries  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.  These  were  cogent  arguments; 
but  why  they  were  not  applied  to  corn,  as 
they  were  to  fish  and  potatoes,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say.  Therefore,  though  admit- 
ting that  the  principles  on  which  the  tariff 
was  founded  were,  generally  speaking, 
sound,  yet  he  could  not  say  that  they 
would  obtain  all  the  benefits  which  they 
ought  to  obtain  for  the  people,  as  long  as 
Ihote  great  articles  of  consumption  were 


omitted,  and  others,  of  much  less  import- 
ance, admitted  into  the  tariff.  It  might 
be  said,  that  by  establishing  sound  princi* 
pies, — that  by  passing  a  tariff  contaming  a 
reduction  of  duty  on  750  articles,  they 
were  establishing  a  case  for  the  future^  and 
that  they  would  find,  in  time,  that  the 
duty  on  sugar,  coffee,  on  the  other  articlea 
of  provision,  and,  above  all,  that  the  duty 
on  corn  would  be  altered  according  to  the 
principles  they  had  previously  established. 
This  might  be  the  case  in  common  times, 
but  the  present  year  was  not  an  ordinary 
year  with  respect  to  the  industry  and  trade 
of  the  country.  According  to  the  view 
which  he  took,  it  was  most  essential  to 
adopt  some  means  for  reviving  that  indus- 
try, and  for  improving  that  trade.  He  did 
not  think  they  could  wait  for  one,  two,  or 
three  years  without  very  great  suffering  on 
the  part  of  the  community,  and  thereforei 
though  he  was  glad  that  any  measure  like 
the  present  was  about  to  pass,  he  yet 
regretted  that  the  great  power  of  the 
present  Government  had  not  been  applied 
to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  great 
articles  of  consumption  of  the  people.  It 
was  in  their  power,  this  year,  to  obtain 
that  great  advantage,  and  nobody  would 
dispute  that,  if  they  had  made  proposi- 
tions in  regard  to  these  articles,  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  principles  of  the 
tariff,  that  these  propositions  would  have 
been  adopted.  What  might  occur  in 
future  years  it  was  impossible  to  say.  The 
Members  in  favour  of  restriction  and 
monopoly  had  always  formed  a  powerful 
party,  and  in  a  few  years  it  might  not  be 
in  the  power  of  the  Government  to  pass 
the  law  which  the  present  Government 
might  think  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  He,  therefore,  regretted  that  they 
had  thrown  away  an  opportunity,  and 
that,  while  effecting  important  reductions 
in  the  duties  on  a  great  many  articles^ 
they  had  left  out  of  the  tariff  articles  of  the 
greatest  importance,  which  still  remained 
subject  to  a  duty  of  30  or  40  per  cent. 
He  thought  that,  when  they  considered 
the  present  distressed  state  of  the  country, 
they  would  regret  that  the  opportunity 
had  not  been  taken  of  making  reductions 
in  the  duty  on  the  great  articles  of  sub- 
sistence, according  to  those  principles 
which  the  Government  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  House  thought  the  only 
sound  principles  on  which  to  proceed. 

Sir  R.  Peel  should  be  sorry,  at  thecloee 
of  the  final  discussion  on  the  tariff  to  itt'* 
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troduce  anything  of  a  political  or  party 
feeling  into    the  discussion.      Speaking 
generally,  he  was'  perfectly  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge the  support  which  the  measure 
had  received,  not  only  from  his  friends, 
but  from  those  politically  opposed  to  him  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  temptation  which 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  offered  for 
entermg  into  a  discussion  of  another  cha- 
racter^ he  would,  on  the  present  occasion, 
confine  himself  to  making  one  or  two  ob- 
servations on  what  had   fallen  from  the 
noble  Lord.    In  respect  to   the  general 
principles    upon    which    the    tariff   was 
rounded,  the  noble  Lord  remarked,  that 
the  present  Government  had  borrowed  the 
principles  of  the  late  Government.    The 
noble  Lord  was  not  quite  justified  in  say- 
ing 86.    In  1825,  he  cordially  co-operated 
with  Mr.  Huskisson  in  the  general  princi- 
ples which  were  then  brought  forward  in 
reference  to  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
These  principles  he  had  uniformly  held, 
and  he  had,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  ap- 
plied them  to  the  tariff.    The  noble  Lord 
said,  that  they  had  not  applied  those  prin- 
ciples to  corn.     But  he  must  ask  the 
House  and  the  country  to  judge  of  the 
tariff  as  a  whole,  and  to  sa),  whether  any 
Government  could  have  made  such  great 
dianges  in  the  commercial  system  of  the 
country  with  more  general  approbation. 
The  noble  Lord  said,  that  the  Government 
had  not  gone  far  enough,  and  he  alluded 
to  the  article  of  coffee.    The  proposal  of 
the  present  Government  with  respect  to 
coffee  was,  however,  better  than  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  noble  Lord,  and  gave 
less  advantage  to  our  own  colonies  than 
the  proposal  of  the  noble  Lord.   Notwith- 
standing the  free-trade  principles  professed 
by  the  late  Government,  he  believed  the 
articles  of  cheese  and  butter  had  never 
been  once  mentioned  by  them.    Then,  to 
take  the  article  of  meat.    For  years,  there 
had  been  a  weekly  publication  of  the  prices 
of  foreign  meat,  compared  to  the  price  of 
meat  in  the  home  market ;  and  the  attempt 
was  made  to  show,  that  while  foreign  meat 
was  only  3d.  per  lb.,  English  meat  was 
7(Lp  and  that  there  was  thus  a  complete 
monopoly  in  meat.    The  present  Govern- 
ment proposed  a  duty  of  Id.  per  lb.  on 
foreign  meat,  and  yet  it  was  said,  that  no 
advantage  would  be  gained  from  the  al- 
teration.   With  regard  to  sugar,  they  were 
not  certainly  prepared  to  alter  the  duty, 
and  they  had  rested  their  unwillingness  to 
to  do  so  on  specific  grounds,  which  they 
VOL.LXIV.    {3?r.} 


thought,  exempted  sugar  from  being  dealt 
with  in  the  same  way  as  other  articles  in 
the  tariff.     The  House  had  fully  discussed 
this  subject,  and  the  sugar  duties  remained 
for  the  present  untouched.     He  had  no 
wish  to  revive  the  discussion  with  respect 
to  corn,  but  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  alterations  which  had  been  made 
in  the  duty  were — though  they  might  not 
go  so  far  as  the  noble  Lord  wished — still 
very  important  alterations.    He  very  much 
feared  that  the  distress  in  Ireland  had  been 
aggravated  by  the  proposal  in  respect  to 
spring  corn  ;  that  there  had  been  a  waste 
of  spring  corn  from  an  expectation  of  the 
introduction  of  foreign  corn.     When  they 
came  to  legislate  on  questions  of  this  kind, 
they  were  met  by  many  conflicting  circum- 
stances; but,  looking  to  the  whole  changes 
that  had  been  made,  and  to  the  compli- 
cated interests  involved,  he  could  not  help 
thinking,  that  the  reflecting  body  of  the 
community  would  be  of  an  opinion  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  noble  Lord,  and 
that  they  would  think,  that  Government 
had  exercised  its  influence  for  wise  pur- 
poses, and  that  they  had  effected  as  great 
changes  as  was  possible,  without  violently 
disturbing  the  various  interests  involved ; 
and  which,  on  account  of  the  long  time 
which  they  had  existed,  could  only  be  ap- 
proached with  great  caution.   If  the  noble 
Lord  had  considered  the  great  changes 
which   had  been  made,  the  noble  Lord 
ought  to  have  come  to  a  different  conclu- 
sion.   For  his  own  part,  he  was  unwilling 
to  disturb  by  political  feeling  or  party  re- 
crimination  that   general  assent    which, 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  House,  had 
prevailed   during  the  discussion   of  this 
measure,  and  he  now  bade  adieu  to  it, 
with  an  earnest  hope  that  the  object  of 
the   present  Government  would   be  an- 
swered, and  that,  doing  as  little  individual 
injury  as  possible,  the  ultimate  result  would 
be  to  promote  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  give  new  openings  for  its  do- 
mestic  industry.     Such  was  his  earnest 
hope,  and  if  that  end  should  be  attained, 
he  felt,  that  all  their  labour  would  be  more 
than  recompensed  by  such  a  desirable  re- 
sult. 

Lord  J,  Russell  begged  leave  to  explain.. 
He  had  made  no  appeal  to  party  feeling, 
neither  had  he  maintained  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  borrowed  his  principles 
from  the  late  Government.  He  merely 
said,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
proceeded  on  the  same  princi^UE  a&  tAaA. 
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late  Government,  but  he  did  not  say,  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  not  acted  on 
those  principles  in  1836.  With  regard  to 
the  tariff^  he  lamented  that  a  more  liberal 
course  had  not  been  taken  with  regard  to 
several  important  articles  of  subtittence. 
He  hoped,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would 
be  justified  in  his  expectations  of  a  revival 
of  trade  in  consequence  of  his  measures, 
as  he  would  much  rather  be  mistaken,  than 
that  the  country  should  suffer.  As  the 
measure  they  were  about  to  pass  was  of 
the  deepest  importance  to  the  country,  he 
had  thought  it  right  to  state  his  opinions 
on  (he  subject,  but  he  had  not  done  so 
with  any  party  or  factious  feeling. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  wiihed  to  state  the  effect 
which  the  tariff*  would  have  upon  one 
particular  interest-— he  alluded  to  the 
shoemakers.  In  his  opinion,  the  Govern- 
ment, by  omitting  from  the  tariff*  the  two 
important  articles  of  corn  and  sugar,  had 
inflicted  great  hardship  on  the  class  of 
persons  to  which  he  referred.  He  would, 
whenever  ao  opportunity  was  afforded  him 
of  doing  so,  vote  for  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  on  corn  and  sugar. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said,  in  consequence  of 
what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  he  wished  to  state  that  the 
tanners  had  complained  of  the  reduction 
of  duty  upon  tanned  leather  from  6d,  to 
2d.,  which  they  contended  would  afford 
great  benefit  to  the  shoemakers. 

Viscount  J/bfi^tc^  thought  the  advantage 
of  the  tariff*  was  this, — not  that  it  eff*ected 
a  great  improvement  in  our  commercial 
system,  but  that  it  showed  that  the 
Government  had  commenced  a  course  in 
which  he  was  persuaded  the  House  would, 
in  future  years,  be  compelled  to  proceed. 
He  was  convinced  that  eventually  they 
must  grapple  with  the  master  monopoly, 
—that  they  must  get  rid  of  the  system  of 
a  sliding-scale  of  duties  upon  corn  in 
defence  of  the  maintenance  of  which 
hardly  one  argument  had  been  advanced 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  debate. 
The  whole  tone  of  the  argument  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  with  regard  to  meat 
and  provisions  was  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  course  he  had  adopted  with 
jegard  to  corn.  He  hoped  they  would 
speedily  see  corn  dealt  with  on  the  same 
priociplea  which  had  been  applied  to  other 
articles. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  this  measure  effected 
great  and  important  changes,  such  as 
could   not  have  been  attempted  by  any 


one  but  a  Minister  aft  powerful  as  tbe  riffat 
hon.  Baronet*  At  the  same  time  he 
deplored  that  those  changes  had  not  been 
carried  further*;  but  he  could  dot  alloer 
the  bill  to  pass  without  expreseing  hb 
opinion  that  it  effected  great  and  iniiporl- 
ant  changes,  which  would  lay  the  fiouada- 
tion  for  extensive  improvements  in  oor 
commercial  system  at  a  future  period. 
This  was  the  last  of  three  important  bills 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  pro* 
posed,  the  other  two  being  the  Income- 
tax  Bill  and  the  Corn*law  Bill*  Now  he 
wished  to  put  it  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
whether  all  that  he  had  done  would  pro 
duce  any  immediate  benefit  to  theeoainii. 
nity  at  large, — whether  this  bill  irottld 
have  any  immediste  or  speedy  effedt  in 
relieving  the  prevalent  distress,  wbieh  waft 
rather  on  the  increase  than  on  the  dcoreiset 
He  was  satisfied  they  could  not  come  lo 
the  conclusion  that  any  of  these  meaeerts 
would  have  such  an  effect ;  and  he  hoped 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  prepared  to 
submit  to  Parliament  some  other  remedy 
for  that  distress.  He  saw  no  hope  of 
relief — no  chance  that  the  year  would  he 
passed  in  peace — unless  extensive  tad 
important  changes  were  made;  indeed, 
he  did  not  think  it  possible  thia  oonntry 
could  be  maintained  in  peace,  unloM  the 
Government  consented  to  the  free  admis* 
sion  of  com  and  of  provisions.  Hit  great 
objection  to  this  measure  was  thai  it  did 
not  create  a  trade  in  com.  While  he  felt 
bound  to  thank  the  right  boo.  Baronet  fitr 
having  done  so  much  in  the  revision  of 
the  commercial  system,  he  must  aay  ihat 
unless  he  went  still  further  be  wo«ld 
not  succeed  in  restoring  the  country  lo 
peace  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  G.  Berkeley  begged  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ttm* 
surv  whether  her  Majesty's  Government 
had  received  any  intimation  relatii^  to  a 
statement  which  had  appeared  in  ihe 
public  prints,  that  the  French  government 
had  raised  the  duty  on  English  lineo  and 
yarn  20  per  cent.;  and  whether  the 
Prussian  Leagoe  had  raised  the  doty  on 
woollen  manufactures  from  thirty  dollarl 
to  fifty  dollars. 

Sir  R,  Peel  deeply  regretted,  not  merely 
for  its  commercial  eflfects,  that  the  Prenefa 
government  had  adopted  the  course  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred. 
The  accounts  received  by  her  MajeetyV 
Government  were  exceedingly  briefi  h«l 
they  confirmed  the  statements  which  be 
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t»A8  tHform^d  hdd  appeHriid  in  the  ptiblib 
jOiltnills.  It  was  not  true  that  the  Priis- 
titri  League  had  raised  the  duty  on  cotton 
UrOoL  He  eilrnestly  hoped  that  the  reports 
dti  Ihtit  ^ubjeet  were  without  foundation  ; 
bift  oeHainly  it  was  not  thie  that  any  such 
fiet  hdd  been  passed. 

Lbrd  JVorsley  Was  satisfied  that  if  the 
ftaeafture s  btt)ilght  fbrwa^d  by  h^r  Majesty's 
pt^aent  Government  bad  be6ft  proposed  by 
iHfe  Ittte  Ooverhmenti  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  would  hate  complained  loudly  of 
thi*  free-tirnde  principles  involved  in  those 
nHNiiinres.  Many  hon.  Members  who 
llipported  th^  toieasure  of  the  late  Goverli- 
Mi^nt  fbr  the  itfipdiition  of  a  fiked  duty 
iff  89.  upon  corn  wete  told  at  the  last 
electttjin  that  they  advocated  free-trade 
pfindples)  but  many  persons  who  then 
taunted  them  with  adoptiug  such  prin- 
eiplcfs  Wbtild  now  b^  ready  to  accept  a 
fitfMJ  duly  Qpf  8s.  in  preference  to  the  rate 
of  duty  proposed  by  the  present  Oovern- 
iti«tit.  He  would  not  say  that  the  tariff 
lim  founded  altogether  upon  free- trade 
|lrinciples<  bdt  he  considered  that  that 
ifMsfafe  watf  more  likely  to  lead  to  the 
li^htiiftl  adoption  of  a  system  of  free« 
Iftde  than  any  measuffe  heretofore  sub- 
nitftrt  to  Parliament. 

Mr.  M.  Gibson  said,  the  right  hdh;  Ba^^ 
nmal,  in  stating  the  principle  on  which  he 
Mfed  in  introdbcing  this  tarifr^said  it  wdl 
that  we  Ihduld  boy  in  the  cheapest  market^ 
Ihit  whmher  dther  couniri^  w#r^  disposed 
t«  rcwtriet  commerce  or  not,  still  we  should 
CMiMflt  cnir  own  interests,  and  buy  in  the 
«li^flpeMt  marker.  That  was  the  doctrine 
which  (he  Anti-Corn-law  League  sought 
to  impress  upon  the  people  of  this  country, 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  buy  corn 
in  the  cheapest  itiarket.  He  believed  that, 
if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  allowed  to 
iMhry  otii  those  principles  of  free-trade  to 
Wfateh  he  had  given  his  assent,  he  would 
•lldw  them  to  buy  corn  in  the  cheapest 
llHiifliet^  and  import  it  into  this  t*ountry  free 
•f  dtfty.  He  bad  found,  from  intercouriie 
With  commercial  men,  that  a  great  change 
bad  taken  place  in  public  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  free-trade.  He  believed  that,  by 
the  assistance  of  lecturers  they  would  be 
ibie  to  be  sent  into  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  to  impress  upon  the  people  the 
troth  of  those  principles  up<m  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  her 
Mfliiesty's  Government  had  stated  that 
trade  and  commerce  ought  to  be  con- 
ivelcd.    They  had  the  authority  of  the 


Executive  that  they  were  teaching  what 
was  sound  and  correct ;  and  if  he  were 
called  on  to  subscribe  his  money  to  chari- 
ties and  missionaries,  lie  should  consider 
that  he  did  not  Subscribe  it  to  so  good  and 
to  so  humane  a  purpose  as  in  subscribing 
it  for  Anti-Corn-law  lectures.  These  lec- 
tures Were  attended  when  no  other  lec- 
turer were.  Let  them  try  a  meeting  on 
Church  Extension,  and  they  (the  Anti- 
Corn-law  advocates)  would  try  one  on 
Corn-laws,  and  the  result  would  prove 
which  excited  the  greatest  interest.  The 
erents  of  the  last  few  months  had  given 
the  greatest  possible  encouragement  to  the 
Anti-Corn-iaW  League,  and  they  could  not 
hftve  a  greater  proof  of  the  success  of  their 
endeavours  than  in  the  movement  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government. 

Bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

British  Possessions  Abroad — (Co- 
lonial Customs.)]  The  British  Posses- 
sions Abroad  Bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  LaboucherCt  in  rising  to  bring  for- 
ward the  motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  said  he  should  trouble  the  House 
for  but  a  very  feW  moments.  By  the  laW, 
as  it  now  stood*  almost  every  article  was 
imported  duty  free  across  the  border  of 
the  United  States  of  America  into  Canada. 
It  was  proposed  to  alter  this  tystebi,  and 
to  impose  duties  upon  two  of  the  mostirti- 
portent  articles  of  trade — nannrely,  wheat 
flour  and  cured  provisions.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Sydenham  and  other 
liutborities  on  this  question,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  unwise  than  to  establish  a 
line  of  custom-booses  on  the  extensive 
border  which  sepcirated  Canada  from 
America.  He  was  much  surpriscid,  after 
the  passing  of  a  bill  of  relaxation,  of  which 
he  very  mdch  approved,  to  find  that  this 
should  be  the  lime  taken  in  order  to  in- 
troduce a  new  principle,  and  to  reverse  the 
decision  Which  Parliament  eame  to  in 
1891,  and  which  had  been  worked  bene- 
ficially Without  any  complaint  op  to  the 
present  moment.  The  House  was  aWare 
that  it  had  been  the  policy  of  this  country 
to  allow  flour,  the  growth  of  Canada,  to 
be  imported  into  this  country  at  a  reduced 
duty.  He  did  not  believe  that  American 
flour  came  here  as  Canadian,  to  induce 
this  alteration  in  the  law.  But  when  the 
hftrvest  w  Canada  was  Sdch  that  it  would 
he  adrantageous  for  the  Canadians  to  send 
their  flour  here,  he  t>elieved  the^  did  «A^d. 
1^1 
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it  in  considerable  quantities,  and  they  con- 
Rumed  the  flour  of  America.     There  was 
no  cause  for  apprehension  on   the  part  of 
the  landed  interest  from  any  great  exten- 
sion of  this  trade ;  and  he  was  sure  that 
the  protection  of  the  corn  grower  of  this 
country  would  not  be  urged  as  a  reason 
for  abrogating  thatexemption.  He  thought 
that  this  alteration  of  duty  might  have 
been  intended  to  protect  some  Canadian 
interest.     But  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
state,  that  if  any  interest  in  Canada  re- 
quired protection,  it  was  for  the  Canadian 
Legislature  itself  to  provide  it — that  we 
had  no  business  with  it.     But  a  principal 
argument  on  the  other  side  was,  that  the 
revenue  of  Newfoundland  might  lose  to 
the  extent  of  ^s.  a  quarter  on  wheat  un- 
less this  bill  were  adopted,  whilst  there 
was  no  corresponding  advantage  arising 
to  the  consumer.  Now  it  did  seem  to  him 
strange  that  for  such  a  fine-drawn  argu- 
ment as  this  they  should  think  it  necessary 
to  alter  a  state  of  things  which  had  existed 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  It  was 
very  desirable  that  their  legislation  on  sub- 
jects of  this  sort  should  not  be  capricious. 
The    colonies    were    differently    circum- 
stanced to  the  mother  country,  in  being 
unable  to  make  an  appeal  through  repre- 
sentatives against    alterations   in   which 
they  did  not  concur ;  and  really  he  did 
think  that  unless  some  better  reasons  were 
adduced  than  the  visionary  ones  to  which 
he  had  referred,  they  would  be  legislating 
with  much  levity,  and  in  a  very  mistaken 
spirit,  if  they  consented  to  adopt  such  al- 
terations   on    such    reasoning.     But    he 
feared  it  would  not  be  the  effect  of  mere 
alteration  alone  which  would  operate  in- 
juriously if  this  bill  were  passed.     A  great 
flour  trade  had  sprung  up  between  Ame- 
rica and  Canada,  attended  with  much  ad- 
vantage to  the  latter,  and  with  still  more 
advantage  to  the  manufacturing  interests 
in  Great  Britain.     His  hon.   Friend  the 
Member  for  Sheffield  had   stated   on   a 
former  occasion,  that  at  a  time  when  Shef- 
field was  in  great  distress  the  wants  of  the 
people  were  much  alleviated  by  a  sudden 
demand  for  their  manufactured  articles  to 
pay  for  the  flour  thus  imported.     And 
when  the  House  remembered  that  every 
barrel  of  flour  thus  brought  across  the 
border  had  to  be  paid  for  in  the  manufac- 
tured articles  of  Great  Britain,  surely  they 
would  not  attempt  to  take  a  step  so  cal- 
culated at  this  to  put  an  end  to  that  trade. 


He  did  not  ask  them  to  make  any  altera- 
tion more  favourable  to  the  United  States, 
but  he  did  ask,  and  with  confidence,  that 
they  should  not  take  any  step  on  the  side 
of  restriction.  Sure  he  was,  if  they  con- 
sidered all  the  inconveniences  of  the  case 
—  if  they  consented  to  weigh  the  evils  of 
change  against  the  futile  reasons  adduced 
in  favour  of  it,  they  would  not  think  of 
altering  a  law  which  had  now  existed  fcnr 
ten  years,  which  was  attended  with  very 
beneficial  consequences  to  British  in- 
terests, and  which  no  one  pretended  for  a 
moment  to  say  was  the  cause  or  occasion 
of  a  single  practical  evil.  On  these 
grounds  he  should,  in  conformity  with  the 
motion  on  the  paper,  move  a  clause  to 
continue  the  exemption  from  duty  on 
American  wheat  flour  imported  into  Ca- 
nada. 

Clause  brought  up  and  read  a  first  time. 

On  the  motion  that  the  clause  be  read  a 
second  time, 

Mr.  Gladstone  said,  that  he,  of  courte, 
had  no  objection  to  offer  to  the  course 
taken  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  al- 
though  he  must  say  that  he  thought  this 
was  a  subject  entirely  exhausted  by  pre- 
vious debates.  Practically  speaking,  he 
must  say,  that  he  estimated  the  importance 
as  well  as  the  consequences  of  this  mea- 
sure much  lower  than  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
said,  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  keep  up 
our  line  of  Customs'  establishments  on  the 
Canadian  frontier.  Now,  that  argument 
went,  not  against  the  duties  proposed  to 
be  levied  by  this  bill,  but  against  all  duties 
whatsoever.  Then  the  right  hon.  Gentle, 
man  urged  that  this  American  flour  entered 
into  consumption  in  Canada  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Canadian  flour  sent  to  this 
country.  But  he  had  great  doubts  of  that, 
for  he  had  been  informed,  that  while  the 
mode  of  transmission  under  bond  given  to 
the  Custom-house  officers,  as  provided  by 
the  law,  afforded  the  means  of  sending 
American  produce  by  those  routes  without 
any  impediments,  it  was  perfectly  adequate 
to  prevent  the  consumption  of  that  produce 
in  the  colony.  He  could  state  on  the  in- 
formation given  him  by  Sir  Allan  M'Nab, 
that  this  was  now  the  case.  He  believed 
the  principle  on  which  they  ought  to 
legislate  in  these  cases,  was,  that  if  they 
imposed  a  duty  upon  articles  entering  into 
importing  colonies,  they  should  also  do  so 
in  those  which  entered  into  exporting 
colonies.      It  would  be   a  hardship  not 


Hume,  J. 
Hutt,  W. 

Labouchere,  rt.  t 
Lumbton,  H. 
Layard,  Capt. 
Marshall,  W. 
MaraUnd,  H. 
Mitchell,  T.  A: 
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only  on  Newfoundland,  u  the  right  hon. 

Qentleman  said,  but  on  other  importing 

colooiei  in   the  West  Indies  and  North 

America,  if  this  naa  not  the  case  ;  and, 

he  mmt  add,  if  the  Canadiani  wished  to 

remaia  under  our  colonial  tystem,  then 

they   must  submit  to  the  application  of 

that  system  fairly  and  properly.     On  the 

whole,  he  saw  nothing  in  what  had  been 

■aid  to  induce  him  to  alter  his  views,  and 

be  should,  therefore,  oppose  the  clause- 
Mr.  HkU  said,  this  measure  wai  a  more 

important  one  than  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man seemed  to  coniider  it  to  be.     It  was 

nothing  less  than  the  establishment  of  a 

Cora-law  in  Canada,  and  a  Corn-law,  not 

for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  but  solely  to 

prevent  the  importation  of  flour  into  the 

colony.     The  establishment  of  a  Corn-taw 

in  Canada  would  be  followed  by  attempts 

to  establish  a  similar  law  in  other  colonies. 

The  nest  thing  we  should  hear  of  would 

be  a  proposition  for  a  Corn-law  in  New 

South  Wales.    The  question  had  already 

been  powerfully  mooted  there,  and  it  only 

wuited  the  advocacy  of  such  opinions  as 

the  right  boo.  Gentleman  had  urged  in 

■Bpport  of  the  present  measure  to  be  suc- 

cesaful.     In  Canada  we  had  for  ten  years 

acted  on  a  diiTerent  system,  without  there 

baviDg  been  any  allegation  that  evils  bad 

arisen  from  it,  and  he  was  greatly  sur- 
prised that  the  Government,  after  having 

just  passed  the  tariff,  should  have  intro- 
duced a  principle  as  regarded  Canada  so 

opposed  to  all  the  general  principles  which 

tfaej  had  contended  for  in  supporting  that 

measure. 
The  House  divided:— Ayes  83;  Noes 

160:  Majority  77. 


Murphy,  F.S: 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
Naireys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
U'Connell,  J. 
Ogle.S.  C.  11. 
Parker,  J. 
Pecbeli.Capt. 
Plum  ridge,  Capt. 
Rundle,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 


List  of  the  Ayes. 


Ainswortb,  P. 
Aldam,  W. 
Barclay,  D. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Barnard,  £.  O. 
Barron,  Sir  H.  W. 
Berkeley,  hon.  C. 
Berkeley,  hon.  F. 
Bhke,  M.  J. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brolbaiton,  J. 
Boiler,  C. 
BorieUd,  W. 
Cavendish,  hn.  G.  H. 
Cbapmao,  B. 
Cbilders,J.  W, 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
QWe,E.B. 
Cobd<D,R, 


Colebrook,  Sir  T.  B. 
Ctaia,  W.  G. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
DeoisOD,  J.  £. 
Dennisloan,  J. 


Dnncombe,T. 
EMU,  W. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
FieldcD,  J. 
Forsler,  M. 
Gibson,  T.  M. 
CiH,T. 

Gordon,  Lord  F. 
Grey,  rt.ho.Sir  0. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
HiU,  Lord  M. 
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Russell,  Lord  E. 
SchoteBeld,  J. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Somerville,  Sir  W.  M. 
Rtansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stewart,  P.  M, 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Strult,  E. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thomely,  T. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Villiers,hoD.C. 
Walker,  B. 
Wallace,  R. 
Wataon,  W,  H. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Williams,  W. 
Wood,  B. 
Wonley,  Lord 
WrightioD,  W.  B. 
Yorke,  H.  R. 
TELLE  as. 
Smith,  V. 
Tufnell,  H. 


Aeland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Acland,  T.  D. 
A'Court,  Capt. 
Alford,  Viset. 
Allii,  J.  P. 
Arbulhnott,  bon.  H. 
Arkwright,  U. 
Baillie.Col. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Baieion,  R. 
Beckett,  W. 
Bodkin,  W.  H. 
BotReld,  B. 
BramstOD,  T.W, 
Broadley,  H- 
Bronnrigg,  J.  S. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Banbury,  T. 
Burroughes,  H.  N. 
Campbell,  A. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Chetwode,  Sir  J. 
Chriitopher,  R.  A. 
Clayton,  R.  B. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Ctive,  hoD.  R.  H. 
Colvile.C.R. 
Complon,  H.C. 
Coriy,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Cress  well,  B. 
Cripps,  Wi 
Darby,  G. 

Dannay,  hoo.  W.  II. 
DeniioD,  E.  B. 
Dick,  Q. 
Douglas,  Sir  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  G.  E. 
Butnui,  \\kU 


Eaton,  R.  J. 
Egerlon,  W.  T. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Estcourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Farnham,  E.  B. 
Fellowes,  B. 
Ferguson.  Sir  R.  A 
Feilder 


Filmi 


,  Sir  E. 


Fititoy,  hon.  H. 
Fleming,  J.  W. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Ffollioii,  J, 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gaskell,  J.M. 
Gladitane,rt.  bn.W.E. 
Qladstooe,  T. 
Glyune.SirS.  R. 
Gordon,  bon.  Capt. 
Gore,  M. 
Goring,  C. 

Goulbnrn,  rl.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Granby,  Marq,  of 
Oreenall,  P. 


Hale,  R.  B. 
Hamilton,  W.J. 
Hampdeo,  B. 
HardiDge,rt.hn.SirEI. 
lleathcote,  G.  J. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hepburn,  Sir  T.  B. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hodgson,  B. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Ho9e,hQi]L.C. 
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acting  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Decla- 
ratory Act.  It  would,  besidesy  be  preju^ 
diciai  to  the  West-Iodia  plantert,  wbo 
would  not  be  able  to  replace  the  sugar 
sent  to  this  country  at  so  low  a  coat  as  be 
did  at  present.  It  would,  iporeover,  be 
?ery  injurious  to  t}^e  sugar  refiners  of  tbie 
country;  for  these  reasons  he  sboiiUI 
move  that  the  clause  be  struck  out  of  Uia 
bill. 

Mr.  Oladstone  regretted  that  the  bon. 
Gentleman  had  brought  forward  his  mo- 
tion without  notice,  because  from  its  com- 
plex nature  it  would  be  difficult  to  disciua 
it  in  detail,  or  to  explain  the  practical 
effect  of  its  cUuses.  The  hon.  Qentkmaa 
was  quite  right  in  his  supposition  thai 
this  clause  would  impose  10  percent,  duty 
on  this  article  on  its  importation  into  thi 
colonies ;  but  the  reason  why  this  article 
was  dealt  with  in  a  peculiar  manner,  was, 
that  it  connected  itself  with  the  sugar 
question  at  home ;  and  the  same  eircum* 
stances  which  made  the  Oovemmeut  tbiak 
the  present  an  unHt  period  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  sugar  duties  at  home,  applied 
the  duties  on  the  same  ar.icle  wheu  im- 
ported into  the  colonies. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  the  objection  of  tbe 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  perfectly 
good. 

Mr.  Lalouchere  was  aware  this  was  a 
complicated  question.  He  hoped  tbe 
right  hon.  Gentleman  could  satisfy  the 
House  that  no  addition  would  be  made  to 
the  price  of  refined  sugar  in  the  coloaial 
markets  by  the  clause. 

Mr.  Villiers  declared  he  could  not  uu- 
derstand  the  clause. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said,  it  was  not  at  all 
strange  that  Gentlemen  should  not  under- 
stand it  who  had  not  become  in  any  de* 
gree  acquainted  with  it.  The  t>est  proof 
of  the  justice  of  the  measure  was  this,  thai 
the  sugar  refiners  did  not  oppose  it. 

Lord  Stanley  said,  those  who  under* 
stood  the  measure  agreed  in  its  propriety* 

The  House  divided,  on  the  qucetion 
that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stood  pait  of  the  question: — Ayes  105$ 
Noes  36  :  Majority  69. 


Hughes,  \V.  B. 
liussey,  T. 
Ingestre,  Vifct. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jackson,  J.O. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jones,  Capt. 
Kemble,  II. 
Kerr,  D.  S. 
KnatchbuU,rt.hn.Sir£ 
Knight,  H.G. 
Lawson,  A. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Liddell,  hon.  U  T. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Litton,  £. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Lyall,  G. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
M'Geachy,  F.  A. 
MahoD,  Visct. 
Mainwaring,  T. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
March,  Earl  of 
Marsham,  Visct. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Masterman,  J. 
Miles,  W. 
Mundy,  E.  M. 
Neeld,  J. 
Nicholl,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Palmer,  K. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Feel,  J. 
Philipps,  Sir  R.  B.  P. 

Mr.  Milner  Gibso»  moved  the  omiasion 
of  part  of  the  9th  clause,  imposing  a 
10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  on  fo- 
reign sugar,  refined  in  bond,  and  ex- 
ported from  England  to  any  of  our  co- 
lonial possessionK.  The  right  hon.  Geo- 
tiemau  had  distinctly  stated  that  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  place  any  duty  on 
articles  imported  into  the  colonies,  into 
the  produce  of  which  British  labour  en- 
tered. The  British  Parliament  had  no 
right  to  lay  duties  on  articles  imported 
into  the  colonies  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
venue, but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
gulating commerce.  The  right  hop.  Geo* 
tleman  had  laid  down  that  principle,  aod 
acting  on  it,  he  had  repealed  all  the  acts 
imposing  duties  on  articles  of  British  ma- 
nufactures imported  into  the  colonies. 
Now,  sugar  rtnned  in  bond  in  this  country 
was  undoubtedly  an  article  of  British  na* 
iiufacture.    Tbe  imposing  this  duty  was 
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Bill  passed. 

House  adjourued  at  one  o'clock. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Wednesday^  June  29,  1842. 

Mnutb&I     Bii.La.     PmMIC'S^    3*-  and  pund :— Jurla- 
dkikin  of  JiutkMi. 

Prhmie.'^*-    and  paiied  (—^Bromyaid  poadi;   Stoui^ 
bridge  Road. 

Adjourned. 
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MuruTBs.]  Bills.  PiiNic.— !••  T-  JustiOM  Juriidks 
tion. 

PHfMe.—    9*-  Cambuslaag  and  Muirkirk  Roads  (Now 
2) ;  Duke  of  ClevelaiMri  Estate. 
Rtportcd, — ^Toxteth  Pvk  Paving  and  Sewerage;  Leeds 
Burial  Oround. 
3*-  and  pawed  t-^lacktiure  and  Chorley  Road. 

PjniTioirs  PuKSBNTsn.  From  Hoxne,  for  the  Rating  of 
the  Ownen  a^small  Tenements.— By  Mr.  Brotherton, 
from  Simpson,  Rostron,  and  Co.  i  and  bjr  Mr.  Godsoo* 
ttaok  North  StaObrdshire,  against  the  Mines  and  Col- 
lieries BUU^By  Mr.  Plumptre.  firom  Manchester  and 
Denby,  for  Inquiry  Into  the  Maynooth  System  of  Educa- 
tion.—By  Ml.  ColvlUe.  from  Ashbourne,  against  any 
further  Grant  to  Maynooth. — By  Colonel  Rushbrooke* 
from  Sudbury,  against  the  Sudbury  Dbfranchisement 
BiUv— By  Mr.  S.  Crawfoid,  from  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire,  to  substitute  AflSrmations  for  Oaths. — By  Mr. 
Hume,  from  the  Southern  District  of  Finsbury,  for  Ra- 
demption  of  Metropolitan  Tolls. — By  Mr.  Shaw,  from 
Ckmmeen,  against  the  National  System  of  Education 
(Ireland)«—By  Mr.  Grsgory,  from  Subicribers  to  Arklow 
Dispensary,  against  Placing  the  Medical  Charitia  of  Ire- 
land under  the  Poor-law  Comroisrioners«— By  Mr.  T.  Dun- 
combe. from  Hotanflrth,  complaining  of  Distras  and 
of  tha  recent  measuns  of  Legidation. 

Syria — Omar  Pacha.]  Dr.  Bowring 
said,  he  rose  to  put  the  questioDS  to  the 
right  hon.  BaroDet  of  which  he  had  gi?ea 
notice,  relative  to  the  state  of  Syria,  and 
the  performance  of  promises  maae  by  the 
Porte  to  the  Britisn  Government.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  was  probably  aware 
that  great  anxiety  prevailed  as  to  the 
present  state  of  the  population  of  that 
country,  and  he  must  aUo  be  aware  of  the 
promises  held  out  to  that  population  by 
the  Sultan,  and  he  should  like  to  know 
how  fiir  they  had  been  fulfilled?  It 
appeared  that  Omar  Pacha,  aq  individual 
who  was  once  a  Christian,  but  had  become 
a  Mussulman,  had  been  armed  with  the 
utmost  authoritv  in  the  district  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  Christian  population.  A  strong  repre- 
seotation  had,  he  understood,  been  made 
as  to  the  gcea^  uYi«M\\\^«ANi\x\^>^^\^^^ 
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nation  had  caused,  and  that  representation,  powers  took  precisely  the  same  views  m 
he  hoped,  had  been  attended  with  the  to  the  course  of  policy  which  the  Porte 
effect  of  causing  the  removal  of  the  ob-  ought  to  pursue,  and  they  were  at  preteot 
noxious  individual^  as  the  right  hon.  Baro-  tendering  their  ad?ice  to  the  Turkuh  go- 
net  on  a  former  occasion  trusted  that  it  vernment  in  the  most  perfect  hftmony. 
would.  It  appeared  also  that  a  number  He  remained  of  the  same  opinion  with  re- 
of  Albanians  nad  been  again  introduced  spect  to  that  policy.  As  to  Omar  PaiAa, 
into  the  interior  of  Syria,  notwithstanding  he  could  not  abandon  the  hope  that  lome 
the  assurance  given  by  the  Turkish  govern-  arrangement  with  respect  to  the  appoint* 
ment  that  they  woula  be  employed  only  on  ment  of  a  governor  of  Lebanon  wouM  be 
the  coasts.  It  could  not  be  forgotten  that  made  more  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  As 
these  irregular  hordes  had  committed  to  the  other  question,  he  had  reason  to 
frightful  excesses  when  they  wer6  employed  believe  that  the  assurances  which  had 
on  the  last  occa8ion,and  had  spread  through  \^qj^  given  ^[,3^  (h^  Albanian  troops  woold 
the  whole  country  the  utmost  terror  and  ^e  employed  on  the  coast,  and  not  io  the 
alarm.  Of  this  the  British  Government  interior,  would  be  fulfilled.  In  his  opinion 
were  well  aware,  and  had  made  a  represen-  ^he  Turkish  government  would  best  con- 
tation  to  the  Porte,  and  the  answer  was,  g^it  j^g  ^^^  interest  by  refraining  bom 
that  those  troops  would  be  withdrawn  j|,e  employment  of  those  troops  alto- 
from  the  inland  districts,  and  would  only  ^^^^^  ^^  confidently  hoped  that  the 
te  employed  on  the  coast  and  in  garrison,  expectation  entertained  by  the  English 
But  these  irregular  hordes  would  be  useless  Government  would  be  fully  realized.  He 
in  garrison.  He  feared  very  much  that  ^^^  ^^^^  answered  the  questions  of  the 
the  nromises  made  at  Constantinonle  had  j,^„  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  entreated  the  Honse 
not  fceen  fulfilled  ;  and  he  beg^d  leave  to  ^^  j^„  j^  ^^^  ^^e  general  priocipleon 
ask  whether  Omar  Pacha  had  been  removed  ^j^  j^^^  ^^^^  Government  acted  with  Kspeel 
from  Mount  Lebanon,  and  >^hether  the  ^^  ^^^^j  ^^^^  ^^^  Governmentof 
Albanian  troops  were  withdrawn  from>  ^^.^  country^as  not  answerable  for  the 
district  and  stationed  on  the  coast  r  ^     ^   ^l  '                   .         j    r 

.„_,         ..J.      ,.         ,  acts  of  other  governments,  andoreoone. 

Sir  iZ.  Pee/ apprehended  the  object  of  could  not  be  deemed  responsible  for  wiy 

the  interference  of  this  country  and  lU  gc,  of  the  Turkish  government  in  the  mt. 

aUies  in  the  affairs  of  Syria  was  to  restore  nagement  of  iu  internal  affairs.    The  hon. 

the  dominion  of  Turkey  over  that  portion  Member,  with  all  his  observation  and  ex- 

of  Its  territory  on  ihe  eastern  shores  of  perience,  ought  to  be  aware  of  this.    The 

the  Levant,   and  to   place  the  Ottoman  English  Government  would  do  the  atmoat 

government  in  the  position  of  an  inde-  they  could  to  insure  conBdence  and  to 

pendent   power.     Now,    such  being  the  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  all  engagemenU 

object,  he  did  not  think  that  a  British  positively  entered   into  with  them ;  bat 

Minister  was  called  on  to  interfere  with  they  could  not  answer  for  the  acU  of  the 

respect  to  the  affairs  of  Lebanon.     By  government   of  Turkey,  or  of  any  other 

such   interference  they  would,  probably,  government,  in   the  administration  of  iU 

be  open  to  the  censure  of  undertaking  own  internal  affairs, 
too  much.     For  his  own  part,  he  should 

be  excessively  sorry  to  interfere  with  the  Justices  at  Sessions-Scarcitt  or 

sultan  8  government,  and  he,  as  a  British  Silvek  Coin.]     Sir  J.  Graham  said,  the 

Minister,  declined  any  responsibility  as  to  House  would  recollect  that  a  bill  was 

what  might  be  done  by  that  government,  passed  which  had  been  sent  down  from  the 

At  the  same  time,  with  reference  to  every  other  House  for  the  purpose  of  limiting 

thing  that  formed  a  6omf /dc  part  of  the  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates  at  quarter 

sultan  s  engagements,  the  British  Govern-  sessions.     Now,  it  was  of  the  almost  im- 

ment  would  use  all  its  influence  to  have  portance  that  the  commission  for  giving 

them  carried   into  effect.     He  had  the  the  Royal  Assent  to  this  and  certain  other 

satisfaction   to  say  that  the  five  powers  bills  should  be  signed  immediately.    This 

were  acting  unitetlly,  and  with  the  same  bill  had  been  inserted  in  this  commissioa 

views,  respecting    the    independence   of  about  to  be  issued  for  giving  the  Royal 

Turkey.    They   were  all  of  opinion  that  Assent  to  a  variety  of  bills,  and  could  not 

the  best  policy  for  Turkey  herself  to  adopt  now  be  excluded  from  it.    The  commit, 

was  to  administer  the  affairs  of  Syria  with  gion  would  probably  be  signed  in  forty 

»  lenient  and  indulgent  hand.    The  five  eight  houn.    Now,  it  so  happened  th»t 
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Ihe  quarter  sesiioDS  were  sitting  at  this 
moment  throughout  Engltnd  and  Wales ; 
and  therefore  it  was  deiireble  that  this  bill 
tbonld  not  take  effect  until  after  those 
■eaiions  bad  terminated.  If  this  course 
were  not  adapted,  important  con*ictions 
might  take  place  at  ihe  sessions,  and 
qaettioDB  of  law  might  arise  as  to  the  lega- 
lity of  those  coovictioDs,  if  this  bill  by  re- 
ceiTing  the  Royal  Assent,  and  thus  altering 
the  magistrates'  jurisdiction,  came  into 
immediate  operation.  To  meet  this  diSi- 
cnlty  a  bill  had  been  introduced,  provid- 
ing that  the  -Justices'  Jarisdiciion  Bill 
should  not  take  efi'ect  till  the  15lh  of 
July,  after  (he  usual  time  for  holding  the 
qQartsT  sessions  bad  expired.  He  pro- 
posed, therefore,  that  they  should  on  this 
occtiion  dispense  with  the  standing  Orders, 
and  that  the  bill  should  be  advanced  to 
many  stages  as  would  enable  them  in  the 
course  of  to-morrow  to  return  it  to  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.  He  proposed 
that  the  bill  should  be  now  read  a  first 
time,  and  that  it  should  also  be  adranced 
another  stage. 

Lord  J.  Russell  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  explanation  given  by  the  right  hon. 
Buonet.  He  saw  no  reason  for  pastiDg 
th«  former  bill  in  such  a  hurry.  Great 
fault  bad  been  found  with  the  late  Admi- 
aiatration  for  errors  of  legislation,  but  it 
appeared  that  their  successors  were  not 
entirely  infallible.  It  seemed  to  him,  that 
in  this  case  great  neglect  mutt  have 
existed  somewhere,  and  he  could  not 
avoid  adverting  to  the  fact,  as  the  House 
tnnst  recollect  that  great  severity  of  criti- 
cism waa  exercised  by  hon.  Members  op- 
posite in  the  course  of  last  Session  when 
similar  neglect  was  charged  upon  the  then 
Government.  He  did  not,  however,  mean 
to  oppose  the  motion.  The  measure  cer- 
Iminly  appeared  to  him  to  be  necessary, 
and  be  could  only  hope  that  such  an 
ocearrence  would  not  again  happen. 

Sit  J.  Graham  gave  the  noble  Lord  joy 
of  the  opportunity  which  he  had  afforded 
bim  for  the  expression  of  some  of  those 
feelings  which  he  had  been  so  much  in  the 
habit  of  indulging  since  his  retirement 
from  office.  He  did  not  claim  any  ex- 
emption from  official  infirmity,  and  he 
was  glad  that  the  resentment  of  the  noble 
Lord  would  not  lead  him  to  interrnpt  the 
passing  of  a  measure,  the  necessity  of 
which  was  obvious. 

Sill  read  a  Gnt  time. 
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On  the  motion  that  it  be  read  a  second 
time, 

Mr.  T.  Buncombe  said,  although  they 
had  been  told  long  ago  that  the  present 
Administiation  never  stumbled  over  stones 
or  fell  into  puddles,  yet  he  conceived  that 
many  instances  might  be  adduced  in  which 
(hey  were  not  more  vigilant  than  their 
predecessors.  He,  however,  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  something  more  important  than 
even  the  hasty  legislation  in  questioo. 
He  had  that  morning  received  a  letter 
containing  a  notice  which  had  been  issued 
by  the  board  of  guardians  of  the  city  of 
Norwich,  which  was  well  worthy  of  obser- 
vation. The  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  the  Master  of  the 
Mint,  had  stated,  within  a  few  days,  that 
ihey  doubted  whether  there  waa  any  scarc- 
ity of  silver  in  fact.  Now,  what  occurred 
on  Mondav  last  at  Norwich  ?  A  notice, 
'hich  he  should  presently  read,  was  issued 
(of  the  legality  of  which  ne  would  saj  no- 
thing, except  that  It  was  entirely  illegal) 
which  proved  not  only  the  greatness  of 
the  distress  that  prevailed  there,  but 
showed  the  immense  inconvenience  that 
was  experienced  in  contequenca  of  the 
state  of  the  silver  currency.  The  notice 
ran  thus : — 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  ihal,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  scarcity  of  silver  and 
copper  coina,  the  guardians  of  the  poor  of 
this  city  have  been  compelled  to  Issue  tickets 
of  1j.  end  It.  6d.  each,  id  psymenl  of  relief 
granted  to  poor  penons.  Any  tradesman  or 
other  person  advancing  money  or  goods,  or 
boih,  upon  such  tickets,  may  receive  the  tM 
value  thereof,  on  preaenting  them  at  their 
office  in  Bridge-street,  in  amounts  of  not  less 
than  10*.  "J.  Becswith, 

"Governor  of  the  Workhouse." 

Now,  what  was  the  efiect  of  this  f  The 
poor  were  relieved  by  one  shilling  and 
eighteen- penny  tickets  issued  by  the  gnai^ 
dians,and  the  guardians  issued  a  notice  that 
they  would  not  receive  their  own  tickets 
back  unless  they  came  before  them  in 
amounts  of  more  than  lOf.,  thus  enabling 
the  guardians,  in  point  of  fact,  to  give  the 
tradesman  a  light  half-sovereign.  Now, 
if  this  system  were  permitted  to  one  set 
of  guardians,  what  was  to  prevent  others 
from  following  the  example  ?  In  that 
case,  the  country  was  likely  to  be  iii> 
undated  by  a  small  paper  currency  of 
one  shilling  and  eigbteen<penny  notea. 
Surely   this  wai  a  state  of  tbta^  -v^V 
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Ministers.  No  one  could  deny  that  it 
proved  the  great  scarcity  of  silver.  When 
he  looked  to  the  state  of  the  poor  in  Nor- 
wich, he  found  that  the  poor-rates  had, 
for  a  considerable  time,  been  greatly  on 
the  advance.  The  cases  of  out-door  claim- 
ants were  increasing  every  day,  and  the 
workhouse  was  quite  full,  though  the  city 
had  been  mulcted  to  the  amount  of  2,000/. 
nuNithly  for  poor-rates  only,  and  yet  dis- 
tress and  destitution  were  daily  on  the 
increase.  Now,  he  hoped  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Eichequer  would  take  some  effec- 
tual means  to  prevent  the  sort  of  issue  of 
paper  announced  in  the  Norwich  notice  of 
the  27th  of  June,  1842.  He  begged  leave 
to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
whether  he  was  aware  of  the  scarcity  of 
silver  alluded  to  ?  and  if  so,  whether  any 
means  had  lieen  adopted  to  put  an  end  to  itj? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
had  no  information  whatever  of  the  circum- 
stance alluded  to,  until  the  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury  had  made  his  statement. 
Though  he  had  received  communications 
from  different  quarters  of  the  country  as 
to  the  scarcity  of  silver,  he  had  not  received 
any  intimation  of  the  kind  from  Norwich. 
The  Mint  had  been  for  some  time  at  work 
ID  order  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the 
silver  coinage,  and  Government  would 
take  every  measure  in  its  power  to  remedy 
the  inconvenience  complained  of* 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 
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Election  Proceedings  Committee.] 
Mr.  Roebuck  presented  the  following  re- 
port from  the  Election  Proceedings  Com- 
mittee : — 

••  The  select  committee  on  Election  Pro- 
ceedings have  to  report,  That  on  their  first  pro- 
ceeding  to  the  investigation  of  the  matters  re- 
ferred to  Uiem  by  the  House,  the  committee, 
after  mature  consideration  of  the  best  mode  of 
carrying  on  the  inquiry  in  which  they  were 
about  to  engage,  unanimously  resolved,  '  That 
it  was  desirable,  for  the  interest  of  the  inquiry 
and  all  parties  concerned,  that  no  person 
should  be  present  except  the  witness  under 
examination.' 

*'  The  committee  have  hitherto  been  able 
to  carry  out  in  practice  the  course  which  to 
them  bad  seemed  so  necessary  for  the  due 
discharge  of  the  duty  delegatea  to  them ;  but 
the  committee  having  now  reason  to  believe 
that  the  right  of  Members  of  the  House  to  be 
present  at  their  proceedings  will  be  insisted 
on,  have  unanimously  resolved  to  direct  their 
Chairman  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  subiect,  in  the  hope  that  on  this  staie- 
/MPi  oi  their  uiuuumotts  opinion^  the  course 


they  have  adopted  will  be  sanctioned  by  tKe 
House." 

Report  read.  The  question  **  thai  the 
report  do  lie  on  the  Table," 

Mr.  Roebuck,  on  moving  said,  that  be 
was  commanded  by  the  committee  to  state 
to  the  House  the  course  they  had  purtaed, 
the  reasons  which  had  induced  them  to 
take  that  course,  and  the  grounds  on  which 
they  considered  it  advisable  that  they 
should  persist  in  it,  in  the  hope  that  afler 
such  statement  the  House  would,  in  the 
language  of  the  report,  ^'  sanction  the 
course  which  the  committee  had  adopted." 
In  the  first  place  he  should  state,  that  in 
no  case  had  there  been  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  any  dispute  whatever  of  tbe 
privileges  of  the  House  or  of  its  Membera, 
The  committee  had  on  no  occasion  called 
in  question  tlie  right  of  Members  to  attend 
their  deliberations ;  but  taking  into  oonai* 
deration  the  nature  of  the  investigation 
they  were  appointed  to  conduct,  they  had 
thought  that  they  should  best  discharge  the 
duty  which  they  owed  to  the  House,  in 
consequence  of  the  powers  delegated  to 
them,  if,  whilst  they  ever  considered  that 
their  paramount  object  was  to  obtain  the 
truth,  they  yet  endeavoured  to  obtain  thai 
truth  with  the  least  possible  pain  to  indi- 
viduals. The  committee  felt  that  the 
House  had  delegated  to  them  an  inquiry 
for  the  general  interest ;  that  the  Honee 
had  no  desire  to  pain  individuals  iu  mak* 
ing  that  inquiry,  but  that  they  only  had 
for  their  object  that  the  Legislature  and 
the  world  at  large  should  know  the  cir- 
cumstances  and  extent  of  certain  alleged 
practices,  in  order  that,  by  legislative  nee* 
sures,  they  might  put  an  end  to  such  pme- 
tices  in  future.  But,  whilst  this  was  iheir 
end  and  aim,  he  repeated  that  he  was 
sure  the  House  had  no  other  desire  than 
that  such  an  inquiry  should  be  conducted 
on  the  broadest  possible  principles,  with« 
out  any  personal  pain  being  inflicted  on 
individuals  and  without  any  consideration 
whatever  to  party  views;  and,  believing 
such  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  Houae,  the 
committee  had  thought  that  they  ahoold 
be  best  discharging  their  duty  if,  when  a 
witness  was  called,  they  were  able  to  re- 
ceive his  evidence  without  giving  him  paio» 
and  without  the  risk  of  that  evidence 
being  published  to  tbe  public  by  piecemealt 
or  being  bruited  abroad  in  an  uncon- 
nected, imperfect,  and  incomplete  foraa* 
Now  he  had  assumed  that  it  waa  tbe  pur- 
pose of  the  House  not  to  iuflict  peraonel 
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pain,  and  the  consideration  with  the  com- 
miilee  was,  how  could  that  object  be  best 
obtained  ?  Was  it  best  that  the  doors  of 
the  comniittee-rooni  should  be  thrown 
open»  and  that,  day  by  day,  the  evidence, 
with  all  its  imperfections,  should  be  given 
to  the  public  in  the  newspapers  ?  He  knew 
it  would  be  said  that  no  Member  of  that 
House  was  likely  to  afford  much  informa« 
tion  to  the  public  prints,  and  he  agreed 
thai  no  one  in  the  House  would,  with 
aforethought,  communicate  to  anybody, 
out  of  doors,  what  ought  not  to  be  pub- 
lished* But  yet  they  had  no  safeguard 
that,  day  by  day,  there  would  not  be  a 
publication  of  minutes  of  their  proceed- 
ings; that  some  information  would  not 
escape,  whrbh  it  might  have  been  as  well 
for  all  parties  to  keep  undiscovered.  Now, 
the  course  the  committee  had  taken  to 
prevent  this  occurrence,  he  would. state  to 
the  House  precisely  as  circumstances  had 
occurred.  On  the  first  day  of  the  proceed- 
ings they  had  thought  right  to  call  before 
them  the  bon*  Member  for  Harwich  (Major 
Beresford).  He  would  state  to  the  House 
what  had  occurred,  from  the  minutes  made 
by  their  Clerk.  [«*  No,  no."]  Well,  then, 
he  would  state,  from  his  own  recollection, 
the  substance  of  what  had  passed.  ['*  No, 
no."]  Very  well ;  it  being  the  opinion  of 
tlie  House  that  he  should  not  refer  to  the 
proceedings,  he  would  shape  his  commu- 
nication  accordingly,  A  difficulty  having 
arisen,  in  consequence  of  an  hon.  Member 
having  asked  to  be  admitted — **  [Order, 
order."]  Why,  in  what  was  he  out  of 
order? 

Mr.  JB«  Eicolt  rose  to  order.  He  ap- 
prehended that  it  was  the  rule  of  the 
House  that  no  hon.  Member  had  any  right 
to  atate  what  liad  occurred  before  a  com- 
mittee, ttnl'd  that  committee  had  made  its 
report. 

The  Shaker  said,  the  view  taken  by  the 
boo,  Qentleman  was  accurate.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bath  must  not 
allude  to  proceedings  before  a  committee 
until  that  committee  had  first  made  its 
report  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Roebuck  would,  in  that  case,  assume 
what  might  have  occurred  before  the 
committee.  This  waa  no  trifling  case, 
and  he  hoped  they  would  interpose  no 
difficttlty  to  prevent  the  House  arriving  at 
a  proper  conclusion,  but  that  they  would 
rather  give  every  support  in  their  power  to 
those  to  whom  they  nad  delegated  a  very 
iatidiotu  oScq.    Now,  kt  them  tuppoie 


this  difficulty  to  arise — let  them  suppose 
that  they  felt  it  necesssry  to  explain  to  an 
bun.   Member   the  course   they  thought 
it  desirable  to  pursue.     They  could  not  do 
that   without    stating    that   they%otjght 
to   infringe    a  privilege   of    the    House. 
They  were  rvry  desirous  not  to  fall  into 
that  difficulty,  and   it  was  with  a  view 
to  guard  themselves  against  it  that  they  im« 
plored  the  House  to  sanction  their  request. 
Now  if,  in  the  performance  of  their  duty, 
the^  should  think  fit  to  determine  that 
their  Chairman  should   request  of    any 
Member  who  entered  the  room  to  listen  to 
the  request  of  the  committee,  and  not  to 
press  upon  them  the  invidious  office  of  ex- 
amining a  witness  in  his  presence,  and 
also  that  the  Chairman  should  state  that 
this  was  the  unanimous   request  of  the 
Committee    (and    here    he    begged     to 
remark  that,  although  the  committee  was 
composed  of  Members  of  both   political 
parties,  there  had  not,  since  they  met, 
been  one  difference    of   opinion  among 
them  on  any  point  whatever,  and  that 
upon  the  point  now  under  discussion  they 
were  completely  unanimous)— suppoeing, 
he  said,  that  the  committee,  through  their 
Chairman,  should  feel  it  necessary  to  make 
such  a  request,  and  that  the  Member  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  should  not  think 
right  to  comply  with  it,  what,  he  would 
ask,  iu  the  event  of  such  an  occurrence, 
was  the  committee  to  do?     in  every  case 
which  had  already  occurred,  the  Members 
to  whom  such  a  communication  had  been 
made  had,  of  their  own  accord,  politely 
yielded  to  the  views  of  the  committee,  and 
retired  from  the  room ;  but  the  committee 
had,  nevertheless,  good  reason  to  know 
that  they  could  not  enforce  any  rule  for 
exclusion  which  they  might  consider  it 
necessary  to  lay  down.    Now,  if  any  boo. 
Member  thought  exclusion   a    hardship^ 
he  might,  possibly,  soften   his    feelings 
on  the  matter  a  little,  by  stating  the  fact 
that  the  committee  had  already  nearly  got 
through  their  inquiry,  and  that,  without 
having  recourse  to  any  expedient,  they 
might,  in  conforo&ity  with  the  roles  and 
orders  of  the  House,  almost  altogether 
exclude  Members  from  being  present  in 
their    room.     But  the   committee  were 
anxious  that  their  inquiry  should  be  con- 
ducted properly  and  fairly  to  all  parties, 
and  that  they  should  be  free  from  irregular 
interruptions  until  their  report  was  made 
to  that  House ;  and  when  that  report  was 
msdu  the  J  would  c\\'iUs«o^>iBk.^\nMi^vs^ 
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criticisixiy  and  if  any  one  found  that, 
either  in  the  inquiry  itself,  in  the  mode 
of  conducting  it»  or  in  the  character  of 
the  report*  there  was  anything  with 
which  4ault  could  be  fairly  found,  he 
would  submit  himself  to  all  the  odium 
thereby  incurred.  But  he  did  beg  them 
to  recollect  that  the  House  had  placed 
confidence  in  the  committee  hitherto,  and 
that,  such  confidence  having  been  given  to 
them,  they  ought  to  have  the  forbearance 
of  individual  Members.  Nothing  more 
than  such  forbearance  was,  he  could  assure 
the  House,  desired;  and  having  said  so 
much  as  to  the  report,  he  would  now  go 
one  step  further.  There  was  on  the  paper 
a  notice  of  motion  to  be  made  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oiford  University.  That 
motion  went  to  provide  for  the  admission 
to  the  committee-room  of  all  the  parties  in 
any  way  implicated  in  the  inquiry.  Now, 
in  point  of  fact,  all  parties  mterested 
would  be  admitted,  each  separately,  to 
give  his  account  of  the  transactions  with 
which  his  name  was  mixed  up.  Each 
party  would  be  informed  of  all  that  was 
•aid  concerning  him,  and  would  be  allowed 
to  make  bis  answer  thereto,  and  all  they 
(the  committee)  now  asked  of  the  House 
was,  that  the  parties  might  be  allowed 
to  make  that  answer  in  the  mode  the  least 
painful  to  themselves.  He  was  quite  sure, 
if  it  had  happened  to  any  Member  of  that 
House  to  be  examined  before  the  com- 
mittee, that  that  Member  would  state 
without  hesitation  that  there  was  nothing, 
either  in  the  mode  of  his  examination  or 
io  the  character  of  the  questions  put,  to 
which  he  could  possibly  take  any  objec- 
tion. Therefore  he  would  ask  why  was 
this  exceeding  desire  shown  to  interrupt 
the  deliberations  of  the  committee?  If 
they  had  not  been  harassed  by  such  inter- 
ruptions they  would  have  finished  their 
inquiries  by  next  Saturday ;  as  it  was, 
they  would  not  now  bring  their  delibera- 
tions to  a  close  until  about  next  Wednes- 
day. And  what,  let  him  ask,  was  the 
House  to  eain  by  such  a  proceeding? 
Every  word  said  before  the  committee 
would  be  laid  before  the  House,  and  surely, 
when  they  had  that  evidence  before  them, 
that  would  be  time  enough  to  make 
complaint.  The  committee  felt  that  they 
should  be  very  much  crippled  in  the 
course  of  their  inquiry  if  the  House  refused 
to  sanction  their  regulations;  and  with 
regard  to  the  admission  of  the  public 
geaenllj  to  the  xoom,  be  would  only  fur* 


ther  suggest  that  if  they  were  admitted  it 
would  be  almost  a  necessary  consequence 
that  witnesses  should  be  submitted  to  a 
strict  cross  examination.  That  might  be  a 
very  agreeable  process  for  some  witnesses 
as  it  might  be  very  disagreeable  to  others, 
but  this  inquiry  was,  he  apprehended,  not 
one  in  which  cross-examination  could  be 
properly  taken.  It  was  desired  to  find  out 
the  course  pursued  in  certain  individual 
cases  as  examples  and  elucidations  of  a 
general  plan,  and  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  cross-examinations.  Further,  let  him 
ask,  would  it  not  be  extremely  painful  to 
witnesses  to  be  subjected  to  such  exami- 
nation before  such  a  tribunal  sitting  with 
open  doors;  to  have  garbled  stateanents 
of  their  evidence  go  forth  to  the  public  ; 
to  have  every  little  fact  and  circumstaoce 
that  passed  bruited  about,  often  misunder- 
stood, and  of  consequence  often  misrepre- 
sented ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  these 
proceedings  were  conducted  privately  and 
quietly,  they  might  hope  that  everything 
would  pass  ofi*  without  pain  or  anooyaace 
to  individuals,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
one  marked  out  for  scorn  to  point  its 
finger  at.  Therefore  he  felt  most  anxioua 
that  they  should  sanction  the  rules  of  the 
committee,  and  so  far  continue  to  repose 
confidence  in  their  proper  performance  .of 
their  duties  as  to  wait  until  they  laid  their 
report  upon  the  Table,  when  he  would 
give  them  leave  to  find  fault,  if  theycould, 
with  as  much  sharpness  as  they  pleased. 

Major  Beresford  said,  that  as  the  hoD. 
Member  for  Bath  had  referred  to  him  as 
a  Member  who  had  been  examined  before 
this  committee,  he  had  no  hesitation  ia 
saying,  that  the  demeanour  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  that  committee,  when  he  was  ex- 
amined before  it,  was  everything  that  wai 
kind,  courteous,  and  gentlemanlike.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  he  must  also  say,  that 
he  most  decidedly  appealed  against  the 
constitution  of  that  committee.  He  im- 
pugned the  system  on  which  it  conducted 
its  examination  altogether,  and  be  im- 
pugned also  the  secrecy  with  which  thoae 
examinations  were  conducted.  It  was  not 
because  he  wished  to  shrink  from  any- 
thing that  he  had  done  that  he  made  this 
appeal,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  public 
accusation  having  been  made  against  him, 
he  courted,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  aright 
to  demand,  a  public  investigation.  If 
he  was  accused  of  anything  which  was 
wrong,  he  desired  that  he  should  be 
tried  on  that  accusation  in  consistence 
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with  the  principles  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution—in consistence  with  the  judicial 
modes  of  inquiry  prevailing  in  the  land ; 
and  not  in  darkness  and  secrecy,  but  in 
the  face  of  day,  and  under  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  world.  This  inquiry  bore  no  re- 
semblance to  a  judicial  investigation,  nor 
to  any  other  investigation  that  he  ever 
heard  of,  except  the  investigation  by  the 
Star  Chamber,  in  the  very  apartment  of 
which,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  the  com- 
mittee held  its  meetings.  It  was  an  ap» 
propriate  place  for  a  committee,  which 
sought  to  conduct  its  inquiries  in  secret, 
and  seemed  afraid  of  encountering  the 
light  of  day..  It  was  said,  that  no  man 
was  accused  before  this  committee — that 
it  was  only  a  committee  of  inquiry ;  but 
he  had  referred  back  to  the  speeches  made 
at  the  commencement  of  their  proceedings 
in  the  early  part  of  May,  and  he  found  the 
hen.  Member  for  Bath  saying — [<*Order.*'] 

The  Speaker :  The  hon.  Member  must 
not  read  from  any  report  of  words  used  by 
an  hon.  Member  in  a  former  debate. 

Major  Beresford  knew  that  the  result 
of  these  proceedings  entailed  no  pains  or 

Eenalties  on  any  Member,  but  what,  let 
im  ask,  was  to  indemnify  him  for  the 
Siins  or  penalties  of  mental  anxiety? 
ow  was  he  to  be  indemni6ed  for  being 
kept  mentally  brooding  upon  charges  made 
against  him  before  a  secret  tribunal,  sup- 
ported by  witnesses  whom  he  did  not 
know,  all  of  whom  underwent  secret  exa- 
mioations,  whom  he  had  no  means  of  con- 
founding by  putting  personal  questions 
to,  and  whose  statements  might  have  an 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  committee, 
which  he  had  no  opportunity  of  remov- 
ing? What  was  to  compensate  him  for 
the  harassing  anxieties  he  experienced  in 
waiting  for  weeks  for  the  judgment  of  this 
aecret  committee,  who,  of  course,  took 
their  own  time  to  make  their  report  ?  He 
said,  that  to  lay  him  under  such  anxieties 
was  not  only  inflicting  a  hardship,  but  was 
laying  him  under  pains  and  penalties  in 
the  shape  of  grievous  mental  punishment. 
He  protested  against  such  a  system.  It 
was  contrary  to  every  principle  of  our  law. 
Every  court  of  judicature  in  the  land  laid 
down,  that  the  evidence  of  an  accusing 
witness  should  be  given  before  the  party  he 
accused.  When  a  man  was  before  a  magis- 
trate, the  charge  against  him  was  openly 
made,  openly  heard,  and  openly  decided. 
When  he  was  in  a  court  of  criminal  law,  he 
was  placed  where  he  could  see  every  witness, 


and  could  hear  all  that  they  said  ;  he  was 
allowed  the  use  of  counsel  to  aid  his  cause^ 
and  the  publicity  of  the  proceedings  ena« 
bled  the  world  to  form  their  opinion  of  the 
fairness  of  his  judges.  Even  a  foreigner 
was  entitled  to  these  privileges — even  an 
alien  exercised  these  rights ;  and  were  they 
to  deprive  an  elected  Member  of  the  Com* 
mons  of  England,  or  a  candidate  for  the 
honour  of  such  a  position,  of  rights  which 
they  extended  to  all  the  world  besides? 
He  entered  a  solemn  protest  against  any 
such  treatment.  If  public  inquiry  would 
inflict  personal  pain,  the  pain  inflicted  of 
secrecy  was  tenfold  greater,  and  as  for 
the  ridiculous  pretence  that  any  one  would 
garble  the  reports— was  it  likely,  he  would 
ask,  that  any  man  would  go  forth  from 
the  committee  and  give  garbled  statements 
of  his  own  evidence  ?  The  public  feeling 
was  against  the  inquiry,  and  he  did  hope 
that  the  House  would  not  further  oppose 
it  by  giving  the  committee  such  an  uncon- 
trolled authority  as  that  they  sought — ^a 
power  the  very  demand  for  which  made  one 
fancy  that  we  must  be  living  in  the  timet 
when  Speaker  Lenthall  occupied  the  Chair» 
instead  of  in  days  when,  according  to  a 
popular  saying,  every  man  was  innocent 
until  he  was  convicted. 

Colonel  Siblhorp  rose  to  move  an  amend- 
ment, and  said,  that  though  the  hon.  and 
learned  Chairman  stated  that  the  com* 
i^ittee  was  influenced  by  no  desire  of 
individual  punishment,  he  would  like  to 
ask  what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of 
an  hon.  Gentleman,  formerly  a  Member  of 
that  House,  when  summoned  to  attend  at 
their  Bar  ?  It  was  true,  he  had  left  the 
Bar  with  honour  to  himself,  but  how  was 
he  to  know  what  oppressive  results  might 
follow  from  an  exercise  of  the  pleasure  or 
the  power  of  the  House  ?  Much  had  been 
said  of  the  courtesy  of  the  committee,  but 
what  was  the  notice  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bath  had  upon  the 
paper  of  the  day  ?  There  was  no  great 
courtesy  in  excluding  Members  of  that 
House  from  the  committee,  as  those  Mem* 
bers  had  a  perfect  right,  as  Members,  to 
know  what  the  proceedings  were  which 
were  taking  place  before  the  committee. 
He  felt  bound  to  protest  against  the  com- 
mittee, as  usurping  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  House,  and  as  attacking  per- 
sons on  the  allegations  of  a  few  individuals 
who  were,  perhaps,  influenced  by  feelings 
of  disappointment.  He  felt  hurt  that  the 
right  hon  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Q<\- 
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tertiltient,  whb  always  fttood  up  in  his 
place  to  defbrid  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
of  i\hich  that  HoUse  ought  to  be  the 
giiardian— he  felt  hurt,  he  repeated,  thHt 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  cotild  for  k  moment 
be  itiduced  to  assent  to  the  appointment 
of  this  committee  ;  but  it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  upon  more 
Cool  and  tiiature  reflection,  regretted  the 
part  he  had  takeH  in  the  transaction.  The 
^otritnitlee  was  one  of  a  noVel  character 
and  utteHy  unknown  to  a  free  country. 
I'or  his  own  part,  no  secret  tribunal  of  the 
kind  should  ef  er  compel  him  to  give  evi- 
dence; and  he  hoped  that  the  House, 
which  was  bound  to  protect  the  liberty  of 
Ihe  Subject,  would  never  allow  penalties 
to  be  inflidied  by  means  of  Secret  assassi- 
ficitidn.  He  would  Wovtf  that  the  oider 
for  appointing  the  lelect  committee  on 
Election  Proceedings  be  discliat-ged^  and 
be  would  Ihke  the  sense  of  the  House  on 
his  motion. 

Lbfd  J.  Russell  wished  to  say  a  few 
#ords  on  the  course  which  had  been  pur- 
sued by  the  hon.  Member  for  Bath.  He 
understood  the  hori.  and  learned  Gentle^ 
man  to  say,  that  the  committee  were  of 
Opinion  thttt  they  could  best  exercise  the 
power  intrusted  to  thetii  by  the  House  for 
the  advantnge  of  th^  public  end  of  all 
others  cdne^rned  in  the  inquiry,  by  Wn- 
tiouibg  the  course  in  the  suttie  Inadntfr  as 
it  had  hithertc^  b^n  cobduefed.  Ht 
bttvlng  eVery  reason  to  repose  confidence 
in  the  eoclimittee  as  selected  by  that  House 
with  due  deliberiitkm,  and  as  it  was  well 
constituted^  thought  it  highly  adtisable  to 
attend  to  iis  suggestions.  If,  however, 
the  hon.  itnd  learned  Member  for  Bath 
bad  proposed  the  motion  which  appeared 
upon  the  paper,  he  could  not  give  bis 
asseut  to  thsi  hoh,  aod  learned  Qentle* 
itian's  pfopositioft^  Though  Members  of 
that  House  might  exercise  a  sound  discre- 
tkm  in  not  Uttending  upon  the  cominittee, 
or  being  present  at  its  proceedings,  it 
Wotild  not  be  proper  to  inteirfere  with  the 
right  they  now  hud  of  being  present,  if 
they  chose  10  insist  upon  that  right.  In 
getferal,  be  considered  that  it  would  be 
better  if  Members  abstained  from  the 
eiercise  of  any  idle  curiosity  respecting 
the  proceedings  before  the  committee,  and 
waited  until  the  report  was  made  In  the 
doe  and  regular  msfiner.  As  regarded 
sveh  Members  of  the  House  as  were  per* 
aonaMy  iuteresled  in  the  inquiry,  eten 
tbgri^  no  charge  wus  made  against  them, 


or  though  they  ought  not  td  be  subjected 
to  investigation  by  the  cofcdUlittte,  ilMfing 
tliat  their  characters  might  be  affected  by 
the  result,  though  he  still  thought  the 
more  proper  course  ought  to  be  to  f^frUitl 
from  attending,  yet  if  one  or  niOre  Meftt- 
bcrs  of  the  House  said  that  they  felt  \i  dUe 
to  their  character  not  only  to  hear  ih^  evi- 
dence, bul  also  to  obsierve  the  tnanner  of 
(hose  who  gave  it,  he  for  one  should  nut 
vote  in  favour  of  a  motion  by  which  such 
Members  should  be  excluded.  He  was 
glad  to  hesr  it  stated  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bath  that  the  labours  of  the  committee 
had  come  nearly  to  a  dose^  Und  as 
such  was  the  case,  though  ho  ^eguhr  AMm 
tion  to  the  efifect  had  been  mftde,  It  srus 
still  to  be  hoped,  that  in  acCord^nc^  With 
the  wish  of  a  committee  in  whmlC  pim 
ceedings  the  House  had  every  reUsoti  lo 
repose  confidebce^  hon.  Members  wookl 
exhibit  a  disposition  to  abstain  from  Ut- 
tendlince.  The  confmitteu  was  consti- 
tuted Of  men  belonging  to  vaflOus  ptiriiCs 
in  the  House,  whose  wish  It  wSs  to  act 
with  justit:e  towards  all  concerbed  iti  the 
inquiry.  Thet  tUust  hafC  dUlibCMtely 
weighed  the  course  which  It  WM  bm  to 
pursue  with  respect  to  the  inquiry  whieh 
they  were  eppOirited  to  muke  |  arid  W  \h 
their  opinion  it  was  bettet  that  hott.  MeM^^ 
bers  should  abstditi  from  uttendinoe^  he 
hoped  that  Opinion  would  be  tici«d  M  Ify 
the  Hoose,  though  ho  could  nOf  cteesUrl 
to  ant  fifositlte  tote  for  the  dXcloaiOfI  of 
Members.  It  was  not  to  be  wofMlored  iC 
that  the  hon^  and  gullant  GolOnol  eboiiM 
wish  to  hate  the  order  diechafgedi  ta  hd 
was  in  the  first  instance  opposed  to  tlfo 
appointment  of  the  committee,  but  tlio 
proper  lime  of  resistance  bad  pulsed.  Ho 
Was  glad  to  hear  it  stated  that  the  OgM-< 
ifrittee  hud  no  purpose  to  pursue  tbo  iff" 
quiry  with  e  view  to  individaul  pimMM 
coent,  for  that  was  the  ooly  course  by 
which  any  public  benefit  Would  feMilt  fMftf 
the  investigation. 

8ir  R.  Feel  couM  assure  the  hOn.  iflHl 
gallant  Colonel  that  he  hud  not  aasentod 
unadvisedly  or  in  haste  to  the  rwotiod  M 
a  committee,  nor  did  he  now  repent  of  the 
vote  which  lie  had  formerly  given  in  favoot 
of  an  inquiry,  and  he  doubted  very  mMh 
whether  it  would  tend  to  maintaiff  tbo  lii- 
floence  or  authority  of  that  House  if  it  had 
decided  to  resist  the  motion  for  invAatigs. 
tion.  In  his  opinion  it  would  be  beiteff 
as  respected  the  motion  of  the  hon.  uad 
gallant  Gentleman,  that  on  (his  m  well  as 
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en  other  occaAlood  mhM  a  eomiiiiUee  #ai 
propoied  to  be  appointed  the  objections 
■hould  be  urged  ftt  the  time  iihen  theprO'> 
poeitioti  wat  made.  It  wai  true  that  ob« 
jedtions  were  made  in  the  6rst  initanoe  to 
tbe  appointment  of  the  commltteei  but  not 
to  the  extent  that  they  were  now  carried » 
He  had  supported  the  present  committee 
on  the  tame  principle  that  he  had  lup* 
ported  other  inquiries  of  a  similar  nature. 
After  the  inquiry  before  election  commit-' 
tees  in  the  cases  of  Yarmouth  and  SiaflPord, 
he  had  not  thought  the  House  was  pre- 
cluded because  of  the  failures  before  these 
committees  from  instituting  other  inquiHes» 
Neither  had  he  thought  that  the  failure  of 
the  investigation  before  the  York  and 
]<iverpool  election  committees  precluded 
the  House  from  entering  upon  more  gene- 
ral ioquiriea.  At  the  8<ime  time,  when  on 
a  former  occasion  he  stated  this  to  be  his 
opinion,  he  also  added,  that  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  make  such  inquiries  the  means 
of  selecting  particular  indiviiuals  and 
holding  them  up  to  public  odium.  It 
would  hate  been  impolsible  for  him,  know-* 
ing  as  he  did  what  had  been  the  practice 
of  other  parties  on  other  occasions  of  a  si-> 
milar  oature,  to  consent  that  the  persons 
implicated  in  the  present  inquiry  should 
be  held  up  to  public  exposure^  These 
wer#  the  opinions  wbioh  he  eipressed 
when  he  consented  to  the  appointment  of 
the  oommittee;  these  opinions  he  yet 
entertained,  and  he  was  glad  to  find  that 
the  comisittee  was  influenced  by  tbe  same 
fbelinga.that  they  had  no  desire  to  act 
upod  any  personal  findictiTe  feeling,  but 
oarried  od  the  inquiry  merely  with  a  tiew 
to  elicit  such  facts  as  would  best  enable 
shem  to  legislate!  in  detistng  a  remedy. 
Thei  oommittee  acted  most  prudently  and 
most  wisely  in  directing  the  investigation 
to  tbat  end.  He  colild  not,  however,  coii^' 
eeive  what  would  be  the  practical  effect  of 
the  tourae  proposed  by  the  holi.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bath.  It  Appeared 
to  him  that  there  was  no  other  alternative 
than  to  leave  the  committee  in  possession 
of  the  power  which  it  at  present  possessed^ 
or  to  make  it  a  secret  tribona)  altogether^ 
Mid  exolilde  Members  as  well  as  strangers. 
If  hon.  Members  claimed  the  exercise  of 
thcfiff  right  to  be  pres4;nt  on  the  ground  of 
tlieir  being  Member*  of  the  House,  it 
shooM  be  left  to  thc^  discretion ;  but  be 
thoogbt  that  ft  wouVd  be  ohjedionabie  at 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings  to  place  the 
tomnsftltee  opon   a    new    footing.     He 


thought  i(  better  on  ths  whole  to  adb«i« 
to  the  generlil  principle  by  which  those 
tribunals  were  governed,  Und  to  leave  to 
the  committee  its  present  power,  rmsom* 
mending  it  to  IndividuSl  Members  Of  the 
House  to  use  their  privlioge  with  disore- 
tiod,  thiiil  by  any  particular  SStiction  to 
vest  a  new  power  in  ihb  cotnmittee^  H^nd 
on  those  grounds  be  hoped  the  hon.  and 
learned  Qentleman  would  not  pr^s  for 
Such  a  power.  If  there  were  nri  AlteN 
native,  bnd  that  hon.  QeUtltfltian  Wete  d6« 
termined  to  persist  in  their  right  as  Mtltn. 
bers  of  that  HbUse,  it  Wduld  be  leSs^intfoh- 
venierit  to  rtecogniae  it  than  to  grunt  new 
power  to  the  dommittee  at  this  stuge  of  the 
inquiry^ 

S'itR.  IngUs  wasof  opinion  that  nothing 
cduld  be  more  unseemly  thsn  fbr  the  House 
to  ent^r  into  a  diseussion  thst  thd  report 
do  lie  upon  the  Tablci  for  whete  Would  be 
the  practical  result  ?  As  the  right  hoo« 
Baronet  bad  stdtedi  it  would  leavs  the 
same  disdretioo  to  the  Oommittee  that  it 
possessed  I  unless  the  hon.  snd  learnetl 
Member  for  Bath  msde  his  appeal  fbr 
something  further^  how  could  he  juirtify 
the  limiting  of  his  motion  to  the  qeestion 
that  the  report  do  lie  upon  th< Table? 
With  respect  to  the  exclusion  of  reporierSi 
it  should  be  reitaemberedi  thet  when  #«i 
porters  were  eaeluded  hon.  QentleMieti 
gratuitously  toOk  up  the  offiei,  end  SSid 
they  would  not  be  bound  b¥  eny  dteisimt 
of  the  comroitteci  but  woeld  exsreise  their 
memory,  and  eosvey  the  Intelligonee 
through  the  ordinary  chaooels  of  Informed 
tion.  Thd  hon«  and  leftrned  Qenllemafi 
was  much  too  charitable  then  In  his  opi- 
nions. When  he  seemed  to  think  that  hon^ 
Members  Would  forbtur  to  Imeivisd  their 
right  to  be  preSent«  His  proposition  wHh 
r'espect  to  th«  edinmiltee  eras  ihat  ell 
persons  should  possess  the  right  of  at^ 
tending,  as  in  any  court  of  jostiee.  The 
whole  question  resolved  itself  into  this 
'^was  the  committee  a  oodrt  tff  jos-' 
tice  ?  Election  oonimit4#es  were  admitted 
by  all  to  be  eouns  of  jostice.  That 
was  a  point  whieh  no  psrsOn  denied. 
They  had  the  power  to  compel  Witnesses 
to  attend,  and  io  insist  apoTi  the  prodoe- 
tfon  of  papers;  artd  this  was  a  power 
vested  in  thsm,  not  by  the  HonSe  of  C<mr-' 
mens  alodei  bet  by  the  whole  of  the 
Legiriatare>  and  if  the  pi^seot  cofwrniltee 
essiarilated  to  a  coftrt  of  justice,  eoeosed 
parties  had  a  right  to  be  present^  Snd  to 
witness  the  proceedings  whi^h  tdek  pteee^ 
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The  hoD.  Member  for  Bath  assumed  a 
different  tone  in  the  present  debate  from 
that  which  characterized  his  speech  on  a 
former  occasion.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  said,  that  this  was  not  a 
committee  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pre* 
ferring  accusations,  but  had  not  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  on  a  former  occasion 
•aid,— 

'' I  charge  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Nottingham  with  such  transactions— I 
charge  the  hon.  Member  for  Harwich  with 
such  transactions— I  charge  the  hou.  Member 
for  Penryn  with  such  transactions?" 

He  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  word  "charge."  When  a  Mem- 
ber of  that  House  said  he  would  "fix 
and  crucify  before  the  people/'  any 
person  guilty  of  such  proceedings,  he 
begged  to  ask  if  that  was  not  making  a 
charge?  If  that  were  so,  then  he  con- 
tended that  individuals  under  such  cir« 
cumstances  were  entitled,  by  the  princi- 
ples of  the  law  of  England,  to  know  who 
their  accusers  might  be,  to  know  who 
were  the  witnesses  brought  forward  against 
them,  and  to  be  present  at  the  examination 
of  such  witnesses.  He  went  further,  and 
said  that,  being  themseWes  propably  un- 
professional men,  pleading  before  a  tribu- 
nal the  Chairman  of  which  was  a  member 
of  the  honourable  and  learned  profession 
of  the  law,  they  had  a  right  to  be  assisted 
by  professional  advocates.  It  was  vain  to 
refer  to  such  tribunals  as  a  grand  jury  or 
a  military  court  of  inquiry,  which  was  not 
at  all  analogous  to  the  present  committee. 
What  he  wished  the  House  to  observe  was 
this,  that  in  the  present  instance  they  had 
only  the  assertion  of  the  hon.  Member 
himself,  on  which  these  proceedings  were 
founded.  The  hon.  Member  summoned 
certain  individuals  in  that  House  to  plead 
to  his  charge.  Some  of  them  chose  to 
answer,  some  chose  to  stand  mute ;  but  in 
either  case  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
compelled  them,  or  if  he  objected  to  that 
expression,  the  House  itself  compelled 
them,  to  stand  their  trial.  He  said, 
therefore,  that  the  hon.  Member  having 
induced  the  House  to  consent  to  the  insti-* 
tution  of  such  a  tribunal,  was,  himself, 
bound,  in  common  justice,  to  give  to  the 
parties,  if  they  desired  it,  the  benefit  of 
that  concession  which  would  not  be  with- 
held from  them  in  any  other  court  in  the 
kingdom — namely,  that  of  being  present 
when  their  accuser  came  forward,  and 
hearing  what  his  statement  was,  in  order 


that  they  might  confront  the  witneis 
who  alleged  anything  against  them  with 
another  witness  whom  they  might  call  on 
their  own  part,  and,  generally,  of  being 
defended  by  all  those  sanctions  of  law 
with  which  the  tribunals  of  England  shel- 
tered any  other  accused  person,  in  order 
that  this  court  might  not  be  made  the 
only  one  in  England  in  which  a  person 
was  deprived  of  all  those  means  of  proving 
his  innocence,  and  resisting  a  sentence 
of  condemnation,  which  would  be  granted 
to  him  in  any  other  court  in  England. 

Mr.  Shatv  said,  the  object  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bath's  propo- 
sition to  the  House  was,  that  they  should 
sanction  the  manner  in  which  the  commit- 
tee  thought  fit  to  conduct  their  proceed- 
ings, in  silence  and  mystery.  That  was 
what  had  induced  him  to  rise  on  this 
occasion,  for,  if  even  silence  on  his  part 
should  be  considered  as  an  assent  to  that 
proposition,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
remain  silent.  So  long  as  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  House  exercised  their 
own  discretion,  without  any  interference 
from  the  House,  he  should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  protest  againat 
their  proceedings;  but  if  thev  asked  for 
the  sanction  of  the  House  to  them,  then  it 
became  necessary  for  every  Member  to  aaj 
whether  he  was  willing  or  not  to  afford  bis 
sanction.  He  was  not  willing  to  do  so; 
he  had  not  heard  a  single  argument  for 
the  secresv  of  their  proceedings.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath  said 
the  object  of  the  committee  was  to  elicit 
truth.  He  said  that  ought  to  be  its  object, 
but  the  principles  of  English  jurisprudence 
must  be  very  different  from  the  notions  he 
had  always  entertained  of  them  if  it  were 
a  principle  that  truth  was  to  be  elicited  by 
means  of  secresy  and  shrouding  them- 
selves in  darkness.  It  was  not  enough 
that  the  accused  person  should  have  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee  communi- 
cated to  him  as  a  favour  by  the  Chairman, 
or  a  Member  of  the  committee ;  he  ought 
to  know  who  were  the  persons  preferring 
and  supporting  the  accusations  against 
him,  in  what  manner  they  gave  their  evi- 
dence, and,  above  all,  he  ought  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  cross-examining  them, 
and  conducting  his  defence  in  the  manner 
due  to  himself;  he  thought  publicity  was, 
of  all  other  things,  the  best  guardian  of 
justice.  He  believed  that  no  positive 
enactment  or  law  would  so  satisfactorily 
secure  the  due  administration  of  justice  at 
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iti  being  open  to  the  public.  No  doubt 
the  cuitom  had  its  incODTenience, — e*ery 
court  of  justice  felt  more  or  teas  iocoov^. 
nimce  in  its  proceedings  from  this  regula- 
tion,—but  no  man  nho  andentood  the 
■pint  of  oni  law  could  for  a  moment  doubt 
that  the  balance  of  advantage  was  in  fa. 
Tonr  of  publicity. 

Mr.  Roeiuck,  after  the  expression  of 
MMnioa  froni  the  noble  Lord  and  from  the 
nght  hoD.  Baronet,  and  after  the  feeling 
expressed  generally  by  the  House,  was  sure 
he  spoke  the  feeling  of  tlie  committee  when 
he  said  that  they  would  not  press  the  point 
of  exclnsion  further.  They  would  leave  it 
to  individual  discretion,  to  the  good  taste 
and  feeling  of  Membra^.  They  thought 
that  by  doing  so  they  would  best  discharge 
their  duty  to  the  House  in  the  present 
•tate  of  the  question. 

Mr.  B.  Eteott  asked  if  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  could  state  any  tribunal 
in  which  English  justice  was  administered 
where  persons  were  accused  and  tried  in 
tlieiT  absence  ?  It  bad  been  said  that  this 
was  not  an  accusatory  proceeding  at  all. 
Was  he  to  be  told  that,  after  what  he  had 
keard  in  that  House,  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  present  Member  for  Notting. 
ham,  that  Sir  G.  Larpent,  who  was  a  can- 
didate at  the  late  election  for  Nottingham, 
that  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Brid- 
port,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite, 
the  Member  for  Bridport,  and  others,  were 
accused  of  nothing  P  If  they  were  accused 
of  nothing,  what  was  this  committee  to  in- 
quire into?  It  was  stated  that  the  com- 
mittae  sat  to  purify  the  Houie.  If  it  sat 
to  purify  the  House,  it  sat  to  purify  it 
(lom  something  wrong,  from  something 
corrupt.  Was  that  not  an  accusation  P 
But  he  would  not  refer  to  the  debate  in 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Bath  spoke  so  strongly  on  this  subject,  be 
would  refer  to  the  order  of  the  House  ap- 
pointing the  committee.  In  that  order 
occurred  the  expression  "  corrupt  com- 
promises." Was  that  no  accusation  !  And 
if  it  were  an  accusation,  he  asked  again, 
how  could  the  proceedings  be  fairly  con- 
ducted unless  the  parties  charged  were 
present  to  hear  the  charges  brought  against 
them  ?  At  the  commencement  of  this  pro- 
ceeding he  had  thought  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gientleman  in  the  right.  If  the 
question  had  come  to  a  vote,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  say  that  he  would  have  voted  for 
this  committee.  He  had  not  objected  to 
the  committee  itself,  though  he  did  not 
approve  of  the  questions  which  the  hon. 
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and  learned  Member  had  put.  His  ob- 
jections commenced  at  the  point  when  the 
committee  began  to  act  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  law  and  right.  These  were 
the  reasons  for  which  he  should  vote 
against  the  hon.  and  learned  Member. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  thequesdon: — Ayes,  177  j  Noea, 
45 :  Majority,  132. 
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Ma.  Cochrane. — Evidence  given 
BT  Membebs.]  Mr.  Roebuck  mofed 

^That  Alexander  Bailie  Cochrane,  Esq., 


one  of  the  Members  for  Bridport«  do  aiteiid 
before  the  select  committee  oo  Election  Pro- 
ceedings, and  give  evidence,  on  Monday 
next." 

Mr.  BaUie  Cochrane  regretted  exceed- 
ingly that  he  should  be  again  called  oo  to 
address  the  House  relative  to  the  borough 
he  represented  ;  at  the  same  time  be  could 
not  apologize  for  trespassing  oo  the  iiiiie 
of  the  House,  at  the  necessity  did  ooc 
arise  from  any  fault  of  his.    If  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Gofero- 
ment,  and   if  the  Goverament  generally 
had  not  sanctioned  the  proceedings  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bath — if  they  bad  not 
allowed  this  committee  to  be  appointed* 
and  he  thought  it  to  be  the  feeling  of  the 
House  that  it  had  been  most  improperly 
appointed — he  should  not  now  be  com- 
pelled  to  occupy  the  attention   of  the 
House.     In  the  first  instance,  the  ques- 
tions which  the  hon.   Member  for  Bath 
had  asked  in  that  House  ought  never  to 
have  been   put,  and  he  appealed  to  Che 
Speaker  to  say  whether  they  ought  to 
have  been  answered  ?     He  repeated,  that 
the  position  he  was  now  obliged  to  occupy 
in  that  House,  in  replying  to  the  moiioii 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bath,  arose  not 
from  any  fault  of  his  own,  but  from  the 
fault  of  the  House  in  originally  grant- 
ing this  committee.     He  would  remind 
the  House  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
as  related   to   himself.    A  petition  had 
been  presented  to  the  House  from  Ur. 
Warburton,    containing  charges   agamst 
him.     He  then  made  at  the  time  a  foil 
statement  of  facts,  and  he  took  advantage 
of  the  present  opportunity  of  declaring, 
that  notwithstanding  some  contradictions 
which  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers, 
every  particular  he  then  stated  was  per- 
fectly true.     He  had   answered  all   the 
charges  against  him,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  expressed  a  wish  that  the  matter  should 
be  referred  to  this  committee;  not  that  ho 
expected  that  he  should  ever  be  called  be- 
fore it.     His  reason  for  desiring  the  affair 
to  be  referred  to  the  committee  was,  be* 
cause  he  feared  the  special  pleading  of 
the   hon.  Member  for  Worcester  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  clear  Mr.  Warburton, 
and  therefore  he   was  willing  that  Mr. 
Warburton  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  appearing  before  the  committee,  and  of 
refuting  any  charge  which  he  might  think 
was  falsely  made  against  him.     He  re- 
peated, that  he  had  not  expected  to  be 
examined.     He  had   no  wish,  like  Mr. 
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Warburtoiiy  to  become  common  informer 
with  respect  to  the  borough  he  repre- 
leoted.  He  did  not  think  he  was  justified 
in  laying  before  the  House  or  the  com- 
mittee any  circumstances  of  which  he  had 
cognizance  respecting  that  borough ;  but 
there  was  a  particular  reason  why  he  had 
not  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bath  to  appear  before  the 
committee,  and  one  which  the  Houso, 
when  they  were  informed  of  it,  would 
certainly  pay  attention  to,  and  deem  rea- 
sonable. It  was  one  personally  relating 
to  himself.  There  had  been  indictments 
pending  against  him  in  Dorsetshire  ever 
since  he  had  taken  his  seat  for  the  borough 
he  now  represented.  It  was  not  certain 
on  what  day  these  indictments  would  be 
brought  forward  ;  but  he  believed,  that 
they  would  not  be  proceeded  with.  Now, 
he  asked,  how  could  he,  situated  as  he 
was,  appear  before  the  committee  to  make 
statements  which  might  by  possibility  in- 
culpate himself,  every  Member  of  the 
committee  having  the  power  to  send  a 
written  account  of  those  statements  down 
to  Dorsetshire  ?  He  asked,  was  it  just  to 
compel  him  to  make  statements  of  this 
kind  ?  He  could  not  agree  in  thinking, 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Bath  was  con- 
dacting  the  proceedings  of  the  committee 
in  a  very  impartial  manner.  He  now 
asked  the  hon.  Member  for  Bath  whether 
be  had  examined  Mr.  Warburton  and  his 
agent  ?  No ;  the  hon.  Member  kept  these 
back  to  the  last ;  so  that  he  would  have 
no  opportunity  of  refuting  any  charge 
made  against  him.  He  had  been  ordered 
to  attend  to-day,  and  again  asked  whether 
it  was  not  true  that  Mr.  Warburton  was 
not  ordered  to  attend  ?  Was  it  not  the 
hon.  Member's  intention  to  examine  him 
and  his  hon.  Colleague  previous  to  ex- 
amining Mr.  Warburton  ?  [Mr.  Roebuck : 
It  was.]  He  again  informed  the  House, 
that  the  particular  ground  on  which  he 
objected  to  appear  before  the  committee, 
was,  that  there  were  indictments  pending 
against  him,  and  he  thought  the  House 
would  admit,  that  that  was  a  just  ground 
of  objection.  It  might  be  possible,  that  in 
consequence  of  his  statements  before  the 
committee  being  made  known,  the  indict- 
ments would  be  pressed  against  him,  and 
was  it  fair  that  the  House  should  place 
him  in  such  a  situation.  But,  if  this  ob- 
jection was  not  thought  sufficient,  there 
were  other  objections  of  a  public  character. 
There  were  circumstances  of  a  most  un- 


paralleled nature  connected  with  this  com- 
mittee. In  the  first  place,  it  was  not 
sworn ,  in  the  second,  it  was  secret ;  in 
the  third,  the  parties  charged  were  not 
confronted  with  their  accusers ;  and  in 
the  fourth,  the  accused  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  challenging  the  jury.  These  were 
circumstances  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of 
England.  He  was  surprised,  that  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  London, 
should  join  in  these  proceedings;  for,  on 
referring  to  a  work  written  by  that  noble 
Lord  a  long  time  ago,  he  found  a  passage 
on  civil  liberty,  of  which  he  should  take 
the  liberty  of  reminding  the  noble  Lord. 
The  noble  Lord  enumerated  several  of  the 
advantages  enjoyed  in  England,  and  men- 
tioned as  a  great  security,  more  valuable 
perhaps  than  any  other,  that  the  trials 
took  place  in  public,  and  the  accused  was 
brought  face  to  face  with  his  accuser  be- 
fore the  country.  If  he  were  to  go  before 
the  committee,  bow  should  he  kuow  what 
Mr.  Warburton  had  already  stated  or  might 
state  hereafter?  How  should  he  know 
that  he  was  not  criminating  himself  in 
every  word  ?  He  had  now  stated  the 
reasons  why  he  objected  to  attend  before 
the  committee,  and  having  done  so,  he 
should  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  House.  If  the  House  decided  that  he 
was  to  attend  this  committee,  he  should 
bow  to  the  decision  of  the  House ;  not 
but  that  he  was  perfectly  aware  that,  by 
not  attending  the  committee,  he  should  be 
advocating  what  he  considered  a  right  and 
great  principle;  but  because  he  thought 
that,  if  he  refused  to  obey  the  decisions  of 
the  House,  he  should  be  sacrificing  a  still 
greater  principle — his  duty  to  the  House. 
Still,  he  would  say  this  openlv  in  the  face 
of  the  House,  and  in  spite  of  any  conse- 
quences that  might  result  to  himself  from 
the  determination  to  which  he  had  come, 
that  he  should  firmly,  but  respectfully,  de- 
cline to  produce  any  documents,  or  to 
answer  any  single  question  which  might 
in  any  shadow  of  a  degree  compromise,  or 
tend  to  cast  a  slur  on  the  character  of  any 
one  person  in  the  borough  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  represent.  He  would  bow 
to  the  authority  of  the  House  in  attend- 
ing the  committee,  but  he  considered  no 
command  superior  to  a  point  of  honour  in 
a  man's  own  breast,  and  no  human  au- 
thority could  sanction  the  violation  of 
the  confidence  which  had  been  reposed 
in  him. 

Mr.  JSoe6uck  \iw^^T%\si^^^>»w^.>K«^- 
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ber  to  object  to  the  course  proposed  to  be 
taken  in  the  investigation  of  the  case  of 
the  borough  he  represented.  The  com- 
mittee desired,  as  far  as  possible,  to  consult 
the  convenience  of  Members  of  that  House, 
and  with  this  view  bad  generally  asked 
them  to  attend  6rst ;  but  as  the  hon. 
Member  objected  to  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, he  might  venture  to  undertake  that 
Mr.  Warburton  should  be  examined,  not 
only  previous  to  him,  but  before  his  very 
face. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  understood  to  protest 
against  the  principle  on  which  the  inquiry 
was  conducted.  There  were  persons 
charged  before  the  committee  who  were 
not  Members  of  that  House,  and  who  had 
no  opportunity  of  rebutting  the  allegations 
made  against  them.  The  6rst  time  they 
would  hear  of  the  serious  charges  against 
them  would  be  only  when  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bath  brought  up  the  report  of  the 
committee,  and  then  they  would  have  no 
opportunity  of  clearing  themselves.  For 
himself^  he  should  be  most  happy,  in 
obedience  to  the  Order  of  the  House,  to 
state  fully  all  that  related  to  himself;  but 
he  would  say  nothing  which  might  affect, 
either  criminally  or  morally,  another 
party. 

Mr.  Liddell  said,  that  after  the  state* 
roent  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bridport,  that  there  were  certain  indict- 
ments pending  against  him  which  might 
compromise  his  character  and  pocket,  and 
that  possibly  the  evidence  he  should  be 
called  on  to  give  before  the  committee 
might  have  a  tendency  to  criminate  him, 
he  did  not  think  that  the  hon.  Member 
ought  in  fairness  to  be  called  on  to  give 
evidence  before  the  committee  so  long  as 
those  indictments  were  pending.  Let 
them  either  be  tried  or  abandoned,  and 
then  the  hon.  Member's  evidence  might 
be  proceeded  with  before  the  committee. 
As  an  independent  Member  of  the  House 
he  was  anxious  to  see  justice  done  to  all 
parties,  and  he  could  not  consent  that  any 
Member  in  the  position  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bridport  should  be  called  on 
to  give  evidence  which  might  tend  to 
criminate  himself,  and  thereby  induce 
parties  to  follow  up  the  indictments.  He 
should  suggest  that  the  hon.  Member's 
attendance  be  dispensed  with  while  the 
indictments  were  pending. 

Sir  R,  Peel  said,  he  certainly  must  have 

misunderstood   the  speech    of   the  hon. 

Member  for  Bridport  on  a  former  occasion. 


for  he  had  been  of  opinion  that  the  hon. 
Member  had  expressed  his  anxiety  that  h6 
should  have  a  full  opportunity  of  repelling 
the  reflection  cast  on  him,  and  his  hope 
that  the  case  of  Bridport  would  be  re- 
ferred to  the  committee.    Of  coane,  on 
being  referred  to  the  committee  it  became 
subject  to  the  same  principles  as  those  by 
which  the  whole  inquiry  was  conducted ; 
and  he  could  not  help  thinking,  consider- 
ing the  very  natural  and  honourable  wish 
entertained  by   gentlemen   conscious    of 
their  innocence,  that  the  House  should 
grant  the  committee  of  inquiry,  that  if  he 
had  opposed  any  obstacle,  he  should  have 
been  told  that  he  allowed  charges  to  be 
made  and  when  inquiry  was  challenged 
he  was  the  person  who  prevented  it.    The 
hon.  Member  for  Bridport  had  desired 
that  the  case  of  that  borough  should  be 
referred,  like  the  cases  of  other  boroughs, 
to  the  committee,  and  he  did  not  under- 
stand that   Mr.  Warburton  was    to    be 
examined  and  that  the  hon.  Member  was 
not  to  be  examined.    With  respect  to  the 
position  in  which  the  hon.   Gentleman 
stated  he  was  placed,  he  thought  that  his 
objection  to  be  examined  on  account  of 
pending  suits  should  be  stated  before  the 
committee,  for  the  House  had  decided,  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Fleming,  that  that  was  the 
proper  tribunal  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
objection.     But  there  was  an  important 
point  to  which  he  thought  he  ought  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House,  because  it  was 
exceedingly  inconvenient  to  establish  any 
new  precedent  without  mature  consider- 
ation.   The  point  had  not  been  alluded  to 
by  any  other  hon.  Member,  but  on  looking 
at  the  journals  he  was  not  aware  that  there 
was  an  instance  of  the  House  compelling 
the  attendance    of  a   Member  before  a 
committee  to  give  evidence.    There  were 
instances  of  applications  to  the  House,  on 
the   part  of    committees,  in  order  that 
Members  might  be  compelled  to  attend 
before  them ;    but   it   seemed    doubtful 
whether  these  applications  had  been  com- 
plied with.    As  this  then  was  an  important 
constitutional  question,  it  would  be  unwise 
in  the   House   to  make  any  peremptory 
Order    without    consideration ;    and    he 
appealed    to   the  high   authority  of  the 
Chair  to  know  what  the  Speaker  considered 
to  be  the  usage  of  the  House  of  CJoromons 
with  respect  to  Members  attending  com- 
mittees. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  he  had  searched 
the  Journals  within  the  last  two  or  thfee 
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dayty  and  had  not  as  yet  discovered  any 
instance  where  an  order  had  been  made 
on  a  Member  of  the  House  to  give  evi- 
dence before  a  select  committee.  He  had 
found  a  case,  where  a  committee  of  griev- 
ances reported  that  a  Member  had  re- 
fused to  attend  them,  and  the  House  then 
resolved,  that  in  all  cases  where  Members 
refuse  to  attend  select  committees  when 
required  to  do  so,  the  committee  should 
report  the  name  of  the  Member  to  the 
House;  but  no  further  proceedings  were 
taken  in  that  case.  In  1790,  a  case 
occurred  which  he  thought  it  right  to 
mention.  A  committee  was  about  to  be 
appointed  on  the  slave-trade,  and  it  was 
intimated  to  the  House  that  one  of  its 
Members,  Major-general  Rooke,  could 
give  important  information  on  that  subject, 
and  the  House  thereupon  ordered,  that  it 
be  an  instruction  to  the  said  committee, 
that  they  should  take  the  examination 
of  Major-general  Rooke  if  he  should  think 
fit  to  be  so  examined.  In  1782  another 
case  occurred.  A  Member  of  the  House 
(Mr.  Barwell)  was  examined  before  a  com- 
mittee appointed  on  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Bengal,  but  refused  to  give  sa- 
tisfactory answers  to  certain  questions 
which  the  committee  had  put  to  him. 
The  committee  reported  the  facts  to  the 
House,  and  informed  the  House,  that 
the  committee  were  under  the  necessity  to 
examine  Mr.  Barwell;  and  Mr.  Barwell 
being  in  his  place,  got  up  and  consented 
to  attend  the  committee,  and  be  examined, 
but  in  no  case  could  he  find  that  the  House 
bad  made  a  peremptory  order  on  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  to  give  evidence  before 
a  committee  against  his  own  determi- 
nation. 

Sir  22.  Peel  thought,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  desirable,  before 
coming  to  a  decision,  for  the  House  to 
take  a  little  time  to  search  into  the  pre- 
cedents. Perhaps  the  hon.  Member  him- 
self would  relieve  the  House,  by  assenting 
to  attend  before  the  committee,  from  the 
necessity  of  making  the  immediate  inquiry 
on  this  point,  which  might  last  as  long  as 
the  investigation  of  the  committee  before 
whom  he  was  summoned  to  attend. 

Lord  J.  Manners  said,  from  what  had 
now  fallen  from  the  Chair,  he  thought 
▼ery  grave  doubts  must  arise  in  the  minds 
of  every  hon.  Member  present  as  to  whe- 
ther the  motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  ought,  with  regard  to  the  prece- 
donlii  to  be  followed.    The  case  of  Sir 


G.  Rooke  appeared  to  be  a  case  in  point 
The  House  then  decided  that  they  had  no 
power  to  compel  Sir  G.  Rooke  to  be 
examined  to  anything  he  might  object  to. 
If,  then,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
had  worded  his  motion  with  regard  to  that 
precedent,  he  apprehended  that  there 
would  have  been  no  objection  to  it.  Bat 
as  he  merly  moved  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bridport  attend  this  committee  and 
give  evidence  without  the  qualifying  clause 
he  thought  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
the  House  to  coming  to  a  negative  de- 
cision upon  it. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  if  he  understood 
rightly,  there  was  no  precedent  of  the 
House  sanctioning  the  refusal  of  a  Mem- 
ber  to  attend  a  committee,  and  there  was 
no  precedent  of  the  House  compelling  any 
Member  to  attend  ;  but  there  was  on  the 
other  hand,  no  precedent  which  should 
make  them  negative  this  motion.  Some 
course,  therefore,  ought  to  be  taken  to 
leave  this  question  at  large  without  pre- 
judice. 

Mr.  Smythe  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken,  said 
there  was  no  precedent  for  sanctioning 
and  affirming  the  refusal  of  a  Member  to 
attend  ;  but  in  one  of  the  cases  mentioned 
by  the  Chair,  Mr.  Barwell  was  summoned 
to  attend  the  committee  in  relation  to 
Indian  affairs,  and  he  had  been  connected 
with  the  rule  of  India  during  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mr.  Warren  Hastings  there,  and 
if  upon  such  an  occasion  as  that  the 
House  did  not  consider  it  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  decide,  he  thought  that  on  an 
occasion  of  so  little  importance  as  the 
Bridport  election,  which  the  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  said  was  not 
to  be  followed  up  by  pains  and  penalties, 
they  would  not  sanction  this  motion. 

Lord  /.  Russell  said,  that  if  the  House 
negatived  this  motion,  it  would  imply  that 
they  had  not  the  power  to  order  the  at- 
tendance of  one  of  its  Members.  The 
precedents  be  had  no  doubt,  were  as  had 
been  stated  by  the  Chair ;  but  as  there 
might  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  the 
House  if  they  thought  fit  to  exercise  it,  if 
there  was  no  precedent  to  make  the  order, 
he  thought  the  House  ought  not  to  take 
any  course  without  grave  and  serious  con- 
sideration. He  therefore  should  propose 
that  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  ready 
to  relieve  the  House  of  the  difficulty  by 
saying  he  was  ready  to  be  exaxsi^^x^^ 
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Lord  PolUtiglot  said,  tbml  if  ihe  com- 
mittee wiihed  la  siiromoD  before  ihem  a 
Peer  of  ihe  other  Houie,  a  ipedal  appli- 
cation must  be  made  to  that  Hodw,  ami 
thai  Peer  would  he  ordered  to  Httend  if 
he  thought  fit.  Now,  be  uw  no  reason 
why  a  Meniber  of  the  House  of  Commons 
shoold  be  pieced  in  a  worte  position  than 
R  Pe«^r  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Darby  should  not  vote  against  the 
motion  if  it  were  pressed  ;  bnl  thought  it 
better  that  Ihe  faon,  and  learned  Member 
for  Bath  should  withdraw  his  motion,  and 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
precedents.  With  respect  to  the  pro- 
ceediugs  of  the  committee,  he  certainly 
must  object  to  the  evidence  being  primed 
when  their  proceedings  closed,  for  that 
evidence  mi^iit  efTrct  the  characters  or  per- 
sons who  would  have  had  no  opporiuniiy  of 
esaniiuing  or  cross-examining  witnesses 
to  rebut  the  charges  against  ibem.  Such 
persons  would  he  placed  in  a  posi:ion  in 
which  no  one  was  ever  placed  in  a  court 
ofjustice.  If  tlint  rommillee  proceeded 
to  a  manner  agaiiiit  which  public  feeling 
■xtsted,  instead  of  doing  that  which  that 
House  was  determined  to  do — viz.,  expose 
bribery,  they  would  have  that  feeling  com- 
bined against  them,  and  would  be  in  a 
worse  situiition  ihan  ibey  were  in  before. 

Mr.  R,  Yorke  was  perf^tly  satisfied 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who 
had  just  spoken  had  misunderstood  the 
question  as  between  the  committee  and 
the  House,  it  appeared  to  him,  that  in  ihi 
speech  of  every  hon.  Member  who  had 
addressed  the  House  the  question  bad  as- 
sumed a  personal  character  as  against  the 
hon,  and  learned  Member  for  Bath.  That 
was  his  impression,  and  be  thought  that 
that  was  the  impression  that  would  go 
forth  to  the  public  with  respect  to  this 
debate.  He  was  glad  to  bear  that  such 
was  not  the  caie,  but  he  rose  to  say  thai 
lie  fully  identified  himself  with  ibe  pari 
the  hon.  and  learned  Genllcmao  had  taken 
in  these  proceedings,  and  he  would  stale 
further  with  great  humiliiy  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentlemau,  tbat  in  all  the 
proceedings  lie  had  ever  witnessed  he 
never  saw  a  person  more  fully  alive  to  ihe 
delicacy  or  the  situation  he  had  brougbi 
upon  himself  by  moving  for  this  committee, 
and  more  consistent  and  delicate  towardn 
every  person  connected  with  it,  than  the 
bon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath. 

Debate  adjourned  to  the  following 
Monday, 


rnals  for  precedents  in  Tespeet  to  any 
Member  of  the  House  being  compelled  by 
an  order  of  the  House  to  give  evidence 
before  the  House  on  any  cotninittee  sp- 
poioted  by  the  House. 

DiSFRANCiltSEMBtfT    07     SUDBUBT.] 

The  Sudbury  Disfranchisemeat  Bill  was 
Lcad  a  third  time. 

Mr.  Blackslone  pursuant  to  notice 
moved  the  following  clauses: — In  line 
14,  after  the  words  '■  passing  of  this  act," 

"Beheld  and  considered  as  comprbing 
•itbin  its  limits  the  hundred  of  Babergh,  iathe 
uounly  of  Suflblli,  and  die  hamlet  of  Balbng- 
ilon-cum-Brundon,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and 
ihat  the  right  of  voting  for  any  bargeiss  or 
burgesiei  to  sene  in  PaTliament  for  ths  said 
borough  of  Sudbury  ba  hereafter  vested  in 
ibose  persons  residing  within  the  laid  handred 
of  Babergh,  and  the  said  hamlet  of  Balling- 
don- cum- BruD  don,  having  the  (luaUfication 
required  ai  electan  for  cities  aud  boroughs 
jnder  theact2nd  William  4lli,  c.  45."  "And 
be  it  further  enacted,  tbsv,from  and  after  Ihe 
passing  of  this  act,  the  following  peisou, 
whose  names  are  hereinafter  iasertad,  be  dis- 
qualified from  voting  at  all  future  elections  for 
ihe  borough  of  Sudbury,  viz.,  John  Francis 
.Sykes  Qorday,  William  Warner,  Thomas 
Cioody,  Jamei  Bell  Johnson,  Francis  Making, 
James  Brown,  Thomas  Brown,  Charles  King, 
Richard  Steed,  William  Jotlady,  Samuel 
Shelley,  and  Joseph  Wheeler,  jun." 

The  hiin.  Member  in  support  of  his 
motion  contrasted  the  cases  of  Stafford 
and  of  East  Retford  with  that  of  Sudbury, 
and  contended  that  a  sufEcienlly  strong 
case  against  the  latter  borough  had  not 
been  made  out. 

House  counted  out. 

Adjourned. 
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Public  Workb — Canada.]  Id  answer 
to  the  Earl  of  Mountcasbel, 

The  Duke  of  /feUin^on  itatetl,  that  it 
wu  the  iateotioD  of  (lorernineiit  to  carry 
out  the  pUoB  of  Lord  Sydenham  id  refer- 
eoce  to  public  works  id  Caoada,  and  (hat 
ihey  were  in  communicatioD  with  the  pre- 
sent GoveTDor-geDeral  of  Canada,  for  the 
purpoae  of  aacertainiDg  what  would  be  the 
belt  mode  of  carrying  the  eogageDtenti 
which  had  beeo  made  ioto  executioD,  for 
the  faeoefit  of  the  prorinceof  Canada. 

JusTicssAT  Sssgioirs.]  Lord  CampbeU 
conplvDed  of  the  irreeular  maaoer  in 
which,  aa  it  appeared  toliiDi,  the  Justices' 
JuriadictioD  Bill  had  been  yesterday  hur- 
ried through  the  House.  That  measure 
made  tome  very  important  alteration*  in 
the  imiidictioD  of  quarter  seseioos ;  and 
aa  toe  quarter  sessions  were  now  sitting 
nearly  all  over  the  couotry,  the  effect  of  its 
beiDg  precipitated  into  law  id  this  manner 
would  be,  that  all  trials  for  offeoces  wherein 
the  jurisdiction  was  now  taken  from  the 
(juarter  seMions  would  be  rendered  inTalid. 
as  (xn-am  noa  judice,  aod,  indeed,  it  was 
qnestionahle  whether  the  offeoders  might 
not  proceed  against  the  chairman  of  quar- 
ter seaaioDs  ^r  wrongfully  putting  them 
on  their  trial. 

The  Lord  CkanceUor  denied  that  there 
had  boen  aoy  irregularity  in  this  matter. 
Full  notice  had  been  gireo  withia  the 
knowledge  of  the  noble  and  learoed  Lord, 
that  the  suspension  of  the  Standing  Orders 
ahould  be  moved  in  the  case  of  this  bilL 

The  Marquesa  of  Laiudowne  said,  that 
no  DOtioe  bad  been  given  that  their  Lord- 
ships would  meet  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
usual. 

The  Lord  Chanctllor  said,  that  it  was 
stated  on  the  votes  that  the  House  would 
meet  at  half-past  three,  and  the  only  busi- 
neaa  set  down  was  this  particular  bill. 

Matter  dropped. 

DlSTBKSS    IN    THS     HaKUPACTVXIHC 

Districts.]  Lord  Brougkam  said,  that 
he  rose  to  present  a  petition  to  which  he 
wished,  for  a  few  minutes,  to  call  the  atten- 
tioD  of  the  Honse.  Th«  petition  was  from  a 
ioa  DOW  in  tawD,  composed   of 


most  respectable  and  humane  individuals 
connected  with  the  man  u  facto  ring  dis- 
tricls  of  the  North  of  Eofrlaod,  and  mors 
jiarticularly  LsDcashire,  Cheshire,  and  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Some  of  ihese 
inditiduaU  were  largely  engaged  in  coai- 
merce,  others  of  them  were  extensively 
engaged  in  manufactures,  and  others  were 
ministers  of  various  religious  persuasions 
— men  who  from  their  callings,  their  sta- 
Bocietj,  their  long  aod  ample 
eiperieoce  ia  various  branches  of  busioess, 
and  alio  from  their  character  and  ability, 
were  neil  eolilled  to  give  an  opioion  as  to 
the  slate  of  facts  which  came  twrora  them, 
and  also  to  expect  that  thoae  feeliogs  of 
apprehension  and  ev"n  alarm  under  whicb 
they  approached  that  House  should  he 
■bared  by  their  Lordships.  He  felt  the 
greatest  pain  and  anxiety  in  presenting 
this'  pelilioD.  He  had  long  known  many 
of  these  petitioners,  and  had,  while  a 
iUember  of  the  other  House,  been  con. 
nected  with  tbe  districts  from  which  they 
chiefly  came:  and,  as  he  knew  that  the 
petition  was  signed  by  persons  connected 
with  different  classes  in  society,  by  mem- 
bers  of  different  sects  in  religion,  and  by 
men  of  various  political  partieH,  he  covid 
safely  dssert  that  the  petition  was  wholly 
divested  of  party  or  political  feeling.  It 
was  only  by  a  sense  of  the  duty  which 
ihey  owed  to  themselves  and  their  neigh- 
boura,  and,  above  all,  to  the  persons  de- 
pendent on  them  for  employment  and  the 
means  of  subsistence,  that  they  had  been 
induced  to  address  that  House  at  the 
present  momeol,  which  they  even  now 
thought  was  not  too  late,  and  ask  that 
their  Lordships  would  apply  a  remedy  to 
evils  which  existed  to  such  a  fearful 
extent  in  those  most  important  dis.ricta. 
He  did  not  cherish  a  hope  that  he  should 
be  able  to  oblaiu  relief  for  them,  and  had, 
therefore,  respectably,  but  firmly  declined 
to  do  more  than  present  their  petition. 
After,  however,  the  pressing  and  anxious 
requests  that  had  beeu  made  to  him,  he 
could  not  persist  in  bis  refusal.  He  re- 
peated, he  could  not  resiKL  their  urgent 
request  after  contemplating  tbe  misery 
which  they  had  described  to  him ;  and  he 
would,  therefore,  at  once  state  that  ha 
ahould  bring  forward  a  motion  on  the  sub- 
ject on  a  future  day.  He  should  now 
only  discharge  his  duty  by  presenting  this 
petition,  which  was  signed  by  the  chsii- 
roan  on  behalf  of  the  nhal&  d«.sf^vafon<<.. 
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quate  remedy  might  be  immediately  ap- 
plied to  the  lamentable  state  of  things 
which  existed  in  their  neighbourhoods. 
He  had  intended  to  have  given  notice  fnr 
Thursday  next,  but,  as  his  noble  Friend, 
the  Lord  President  had  given  a  notice  for 
that  day,  he  should  postpone  it  for  a  few 
days  longer. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Mines  and  Collieries.]  The  Mar- 
quess of  Londonderry  was  satisfied  that 
tne  House  must  feel  great  sympathy  at 
hearing  the  statement  just  made  by  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend.  He  had  received 
a  letter  that  morning  from  Sunderland, 
complaining  of  great  distress  existing  in 
that  neighbourhood,  but  this  distress  would 
be  CTeatly  increased  if  measures  which  he 
understood  were  in  contemplation  were 
carried  into  effect.  He  trusted,  therefore, 
when  these  measures  came  before  the 
House,  that  he  should  have  the  assistance 
of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  in  endea- 
vouring to  persuade  the  House  not  to 
legislate  on  this  most  important  subject, 
by  passing  measures  which  must  add  to 
the  distress  already  existing.  The  petition 
was  from  a  large  body  of  coal  owners  of 
Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  praying  the  House 
not  to  press  legislation  on  a  subject  of  such 
immense  importance  as  mines  and  col- 
lieries, and  when  not  sufficient  time  had 
been  given  to  examine  the  voluminous 
reports  on  the  Table.  He  objected  most 
strongly  to  a  measure  which  was  before 
another  place,  which,  if  it  passed  in  its 
present  form,  would  entirely  prevent  the 
working  of  many  of  the  most  important 
coal  mines  in  the  country.  The  petitioners 
stated,  that  it  appeared  by  the  bill  that  it 
was  intended  to  prevent  children  under 
ten  years  of  age  working  in  mines ;  they 
thought  this  was  making  much  too  great  a 
limitation,  and  they  prayed  that  the  age 
of  eight  years  might  be  substituted.  They 
also  prayed  that  the  passing  of  the  bill 
might  be  delayed  for  six  months;  and 
they  stated  that  if  it  were  at  once  carried 
into  effect  it  would  dissolve  all  engage- 
ments which  DOW  existed  between  them- 
selves and  their  workmen.  If  the  bill 
alluded  to  should  come  up  from  another 
place  he  should  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
on  all  the  clauses  except  that  relating  to 
the  exclusion  of  females  from  working  in 
mines.  He  above  all  should  oppose  that 
clause  which  empowered  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  appoint  inspectors  of  mines. 
Lord  aaiherUm  nd  a  petition  to  pre- 


sent to  their  Lordships  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject as  that  referred  to  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quess. It  was  from  a  number  of  gentlemen, 
delegates  from  the  persons  assembled  at  a 
public  meeting  of  individuals  interested  in 
mining  in  South  Staffordshire  and  the 
surrounding  districts.  It  was  not  a  peti- 
tion against  the  bill  which  would  shortly 
come  under  their  Lordships*  notice,  but 
it  adverted  to  the  imputations  contained 
in  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  and  to 
the  measure  founded  upon  that  report 
He  believed  that  the  interests  involved  in 
this  question  were  of  a  most  serious  nature, 
and  that  very  little  was  known  of  the  real 
fiEu;ts  of  the  case.  The  petitioners  com- 
plained of  the  hasty  manner  in  which  the 
bill  now  before  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment had  been  carried  through  its  early 
stages,  and  stated  that  it  was  only  very 
recently  that  they  had  heard  of  it. 
Some  delegates  had  been  sent  to  Lon- 
don, who  had  returned  on  that  day  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  a  general  meeting 
of  the  trade.  The  mode  of  conducting  the 
business  of  mines  in  Staffordshire  was  en« 
tirely  different  from  that  of  the  north,  and 
in  the  mines  in  the  former  district  there 
were  no  less  than  seventy  boys  employed  to 
every  100  men.  The  number  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  coal  districts  of  the  mid- 
land counties  was  nearly  600,000,  and  of 
these  tens  of  thousands  were  employed  as 
colliers.  The  commissioners  in  describins 
these  people  stated  that  they  were  wefi 
fed,  clothed,  and  educated,  and  the  life  of 
the  collier  of  this  district  was  the  very 
best  amongst  those  of  the  labouring  clasaei 
of  this  country.  The  day  labourers  almost 
invariably  endeavoured  to  procure  their 
sons  to  be  employed  as  colliers,  but  there 
were  never  any  colliers  who  would  submit 
to  the  degradation  of  their  sons  being  day 
labourers.  He  did  not  intend  to  ask  their 
Lordships  for  any  opinion  on  this  Inll  at 
present,  but  he  had  said  enough,  he 
thought  to  show  their  Lordships  the  great 
importance  of  a  careful  and  deliberate  in« 
ouiry  into  the  whole  question.  He  was 
mr  from  saying  that  the  regulation  of 
these  mines,  and  especially  in  reference  to 
the  employment  of  boys,  was  not  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  some  statutory  enactment,  Imt 
when  the  bill  came  on  for  discussion  he 
should  draw  their  Lordships  attention  to 
the  importance  of  due  caution,  in  referenoe 
to  the  particular  part  of  the  country  to 
which  he  had  alluded. 

Lord  Kenyan  begged  to  ask  the  nohle 
Lord,  whether  women  were  emj^oyed  in 
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the  mines  in  the  district  to  which  he  had 
alluded  ? 

Lord  Hatherlon  expressed  his  obliga- 
tion to  the  noble  Lord  for  having  reminded 
him  of  part  of  the  subject  to  which  he 
had  forgotten  to  refer.  These  gentlemen 
were  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  em- 
ployment of  females  in  mines  was  un- 
necessary ;  that  it  had  an  immoral  and  in- 
jurious tendency;  and  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  ;  and  a  petition  had  been 
V  entrusted  to  him^  which  he  should  here- 

\  after  present  to  their  Lordships,  praying 

\  that  this  part  of  the  measure  might  pass 

into  a  law. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderrtj  said,  that 
\  he  found  that  the  petition  which  he  had 
"^.mentioned  to  their  Lordships  could  not  be 
mxired,  as  it  was  not  in  accordance  with 
ttee  rules  of  the  House.  He  concurred  in 
eray  sentiment  expressed  by  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  just  sat  down ;  but  he  be- 
lieved that  the  general  subject  was  one  in 
which  the  Government  had  no  right  to 
exercise  any  influence.  He  was  most 
anxiousj  however,  that  this  case  should  be 
considered  on  its  merits— upon  the  report 
of  the  commissioners,  and  upon  the  counter 
statements  which  would  be  proved  to  the 
House  before  the  bill  came  on  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Distress  in  Paisley.]    Lord  Kinnaird 

E resented  a  petition  signed  by  6,000  in- 
abitants  of  Paisley,  complaining  of  the 
way  in  which  the  charitable  funds  raised 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  that  town  had 
been  distributed.  The  petitioners  com- 
plained that  the  management  of  these 
funds  had  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  relief  committee,  and  had  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  Poor-law  commissioner 
who  had  been  sent  down  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  had  been  the  custom  of  the 
relief  committee  to  grant  relief  in  the  shape 
of  money-tickets,  which  were  taken  at  the 
various  shops  in  the  town ;  but  of  late, 
relief  had  been  granted  only  in  kind — in 
meal,  bread,  and  potatoes.  It  was  conjec- 
tured that  the  new  system,  so  far  from 
being  productive  of  any  benefit  on  the  score 
of  economy,  had  effected  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  expenditure. 
The  sum  expended  in  one  week  had  been 
618/.  6^.,  but  during  the  management  of 
the  relief  committee,  although  the  wants  of 
nine  hundred  more  persons,  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  villages,  had  to  be  sup- 
plied, the  weekly  cost  had  not  exceeded 
600L  They  believed  that  die  oommifisioneri 


Mr.  Twiselton,  had  an  object  in  refusing 
to  grant  relief  otherwise  than  in  kind,  for 
they  asserted  that,  at  a  meeiinff  of  the 
relief  committee,  he  had  declared  that  it 
was  necessary  to  render  the  position  of  the 
labourers  as  disagreeable  as  possible,  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  emigrate  to  other 

Earts  of  the  country.  He  would  not  pledge 
imself  that  this  was  a  correct  statement ; 
for  having  written  to  ascertain  how  far  it 
was  warranted  by  the  fact,  he  had  received 
one  answer  from  a  member  of  the  relief 
committee  stating  that  the  fact  was  as  was 
alleged,  while  others  doubted  the  truth  of 
the  statement.  The  petitioners  prayed 
that  Parliament  would  allow  them  to  send 
the  produce  of  their  labour  to  those  mark- 
ets m  which  they  could  obtain  for  it  the 
best  price,  and  from  which  they  could 
obtain  in  exchange  the  necessaries  of  life 
of  which  they  stood  so  much  in  need. 
They  declared  that  they  could  not  stand  by 
and  witness  such  cruel  ties  as  were  practisea, 
which,  if  not  counteracted,  might  drive  the 
people  to  desperation,  and  endaneer  the 
peace  of  the  country.  He  felt  that  the 
state  of  the  country  was  much  too  serious 
to  allow  the  wants  of  the  people  to  be 
trifled  with.  The  lower  orders  had  been 
for  some  time  considerably  disaffected ;  by 
such  conduct  as  the  Legislature  had  adopted 
the  middling  classes  would  be  led  to  enter- 
tain similar  feelings,  and  the  consequences 
to  be  apprehended  were  most  serious. 
With  regard  to  the  petitioners,  they  wished 
these  funds  to  be  distributed  by  the  load 
magistrates  and  ministers,  who  were  of 
their  own  selection,  and  whom  they  con- 
sidered to  be  better  fitted  for  such  a  task 
than  a  Poor-law  commissioner.  They  did 
not  want  cold  charity  to  be  dealt  out  to 
them  in  a  miserable  pittance  of  food,  but 
they  looked  for  consolation  in  acts  of  kind- 
ness, and  for  some  hopes  of  future  happi- 
ness. They  had  not  been  accustomea  to 
ask  for  charity,  and  they  only  sought  at 
their  Lordships'  hands  the  means  of  finding 
a  return  for  their  labour. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  th^ 
prayer  of  the  petition  appeared  to  him  to 
be  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  the 
petitioners  might  receive  relief  in  money 
rather  than  in  kind.  [Lonl  Kinnaird  i 
Partly  so.]  A  gentleman  had  been  first 
sent  down  to  Paisley  from  the  Commissariat 
Department,  and  a  Poor-law  commissionet 
was  afterwards  despatched  to  make  further 

[inquiries  into  the  state  of  distress  existing 
in  Paisley.    The  funds  had  bicft^l^st^fscB^ 
time  d\%\id\raL\AQL  Vj  «wa  ^\As8nfflask\>s5^ 
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sinoe  then  that  duty  had  been  transferred 
to  a  body  of  gentlemen  who  were  perma. 
nently  established  in  London,  called  the 
Manufacturing  Relief  Committee.  He  be- 
liered  that  that  committee  distributed 
these  funds  according  to  certain  fixed  rules 
laid  down  for  their  guidance  in  a  very 
sattsAictory  manner,  and  he  was  exceed- 
ingly concerned  to  find  that  it  did  not 
give  satisfaction. 
Adjourned  at  half-past  seven. 
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HOUSE  OF   COMMONS, 
Thursday,  June  30,  1842. 

MjNUTBSi]    Bills.    PmMc— a**  Foiuc  Coorti  MmhilMi 
(Dublin). 

S^  ChaHtaMe  Pawn  Ofltei  (Irdaad). 
MUpofteia    Stock  tai  Ttada. 
8*'  and  paaed  ;«-Jmtto«  JurMidkm  Act 
Priwue,-^!*'    Blnnfaigham   School  Eitate;    Bishop   of 
Denry**  Eflale; 

S*  and  |MUHd  i— Latdi  Bwial  Giaioid  i  FtataUi  Park 
Pftving  and  Sewcn^  (No.  S)}  Lowkn  Bridge  Ap> 
proachw 

Fannoin  PaanmrnK  By  Mr.  Omutf  Gore,  ftom 
New  Rom,  Kilkenny,  and  Wexfbfd,  i«ainit  Ftdieriet 
(Ireiend)^— By  Mr.  Serjeant  Jackaoo»  ftom  Kilihannkh, 
for  Altentioo  of  the  Preeent  Syitem  of  Edueation  in  Ir»> 
1«mL— By  Mr.  Daiby.  ftora  HaiWuun  UcAon,  for  Voting 
the  Ownen  in  lieu  of  tin  Oecapien  of  Small  T«ie- 
menti.~By  Mr.  C.  Buller,  ftom  the  Literary  and  Scien- 
tiSc  Imtilntion  of  Liskeeid,  for  Exemption  from  Rates 
and Tpoi.  .By  Mr.  Redbeed  Yorke,  from  the  Ratkmal 
Soeiety.  Uantib,  for  Inqniry  into  National  Diflkultiei^ 
F^om  MerdMttU,  Warden,  and  InhaUtanU  of  Belfret, 
^pdnst  the  Lagan  NaTlgalkm  BUL 

Texas  Blockade.]  KSir  R,  Peel  pre- 
sented, by  command  of  her  Majesty,  the 
treaties  which  had  heen  concluded  by  the 
late  Government  with  the  republic  of 
Texas.  He  said  that  the  present  GoTem- 
ment,  acting  on  the  almost  uniform  usage 
of  public  law,  had  felt  it  their  duty— there 
being  no  question  of  an  exceeding  of  their 
powers  by  the  agents  of  the  British  Go- 
▼emmeot— to  ratify  those  treaties* 

Mr.  (/Connell  wished  to  know  whether 
it  were  true  that  the  goremiiienl  of  Texas 
bad  formed  a  blockade  of  the  west  coast  of 
America  to  the  extent  of  700  or  800  miles, 
and  whether  the  right  boo.  Baronet  was 
prepared  to  give  any  information  as  to  the 

apability  of  Texas  to  make  such  a  blockade 
edual  r  He  thought  it  was  generally 
understood  that  their  fleet  consisted  of 
only  two  or  three  ships. 

Sir  R,  Peel  said,  the  mails  came  so  fast, 
it  was  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  infor- 
■MtioD  they  brought.  He  could  not  say 
pttcisely  what  information  had  come  by 
the  last  mail,  but  the  last  accounts  he  saw 
stated  that  there  was  no  banajide  or  effec- 
tual blockade.  He  could  gi? e  no  assurance 
Ml  t&0  jB^^y  tal  lio  koped  there  would 


be  no  such  blockade  as  Great  Britain  woald 
be  bound  to  recognise. 

Duty  on  Cement  Stones.]  Mr.  Lm^ 
houchere  begged  to  put  a  question  to  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade^  on 
a  subject  on  which  ereat  apprebenskms 
existed.  A  trade  had  hitherto  been  car- 
ried on  in  the  exptirt  of  cement  stones  from 
the  port  of  Harwich  and  its  vicinity,  which 
employed  200  ships.  The  new  tariff  ins- 
posed  a  duty  of  hd,  a  hundred,  or  lOf.  « 
ton,  on  cement  stones  exported,  whereas 
the  value  of  the  article  was  onlr  about  5«. 
a  ton.  Thus  they  had  imposea  a  duty  of 
200  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  this  article. 
He  would  ask  whether  the  right  boa. 
Gentleman  was  aware  of  this  when  tbe 
tariff  was  brought  in,  and  whether  any 
representation  had  been  mode  to  him  of 
the  apprehensions  which  it  had  excited  in 
Harwich  and  its  vicinity. 

Mr.  Gladsttme  said,  tlie  tariff,  con* 
taining  the  duty  in  question,  was  print- 
ed and  before  the  public  three  moDtlis, 
but  no  remonstrance  or  observation  of  any 
kind  on  the  subject  had  reached  tbe  Gcv- 
vernment  till  that  day.  It  would  appear 
that  information  on  which  the  Government 
acted  in  the  first  instance  was  questionable* 
and  he  could  only  say  that  the  sofajoct 
would  receive  immediate  and  serious  at- 
tention. 

Grant  to  Maynooth.]  Colonel  Vemer 
begged  to  put  a  question  to  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  respecting 
a  part  of  the  Irish  estimates,  upon  whicn 
many  bon.  Members  felt  anxious.  He 
wanted  to  know  whether  it  had  been  inti- 
mated by  the  Government  to  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  bishops,  as  had  been  stated 
by  their  accredited  organ,  that  it  was  in- 
tended by  Government  to  give  an  increased 
grant  to  Maynooth  College  this  year,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  financial  embarrassments 
of  the  country  ? 

Lord  EUot  had  no  objection  to  repeat  tbe 
answer  which  he  had  given  to  tbe  saase 
question  in  an  early  part  of  the  Session. 
He  thought  if  the  hon.  Member  would 
refor  to  the  Irish  estimates,  which  were 
now  on  the  Table  of  tbe  House,  he  would 
see  that  it  was  intended  to  propose  pre- 
ciiiely  the  same  grant  for  Maynooth  this 
year,  which  had  been  given  on  former  oc- 
casions. Consequently  no  intimation  such 
as  the  hoo.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had  v»< 
ferred  to  had  been  made  to  the  Roman  Gn- 
,  tholic  biahopst 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  took  that  opportunity  to 
requestor  his  hon.  Friend  to  distrust  state- 
ments that  he  might  see  in  the  newspa- 
pers with  respect  to  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment. He  had  read  accounts  of  dissen- 
tioos  and  ouarrels  of  which  he  knew  no- 
thing; and  he  took  that  opportunity  of 
begging  Members  of  that  House  not  lias- 
tily  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  matters 
which  were  most  positively  asserted  in  the 
Irish  newspapers. 

A  SiLVRB  Standabd.1  Mr.  Wallace 
said,  that  perhaps  it  would  not  be  incon- 
venient if  he  now  put  the  question  which 
stood  No.  17  on  the  motion  list.  The 
question  which  he  wished  to  ask  was, 
whether  the  great  inconvenience  and  com- 
mercial distress  which  has  been  attributed 
more  or  less  to  the  drain  of  gold  out  of  this 
country  of  late  years,  and  Uie  consequent 
restriction  in  the  issue  of  paper-money  by 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  by  other  bank- 
inff  establishments,  coupled  with  the  gene- 
ral stagnation  of  trade  and  want  of  em- 
ployment among  the  working  classes,  to- 
gether with  the  great  trouble  and  positive 
loss  recently  inflicted  on  all  ranks,  by 
crying  down  the  gold  coin,  which  may 
have  become  light  from  the  inevitable  wear 
and  tear  to  which  a  metallic  currency  b 
ever  liable,  will  induce  her  Majesty's 
advisers,  with  a  view  to  mitigate  these 
evils,  and  to  stimulate  trade  by  a  preven- 
tion of  their  recurrence,  to  recommend  to 
her  Majesty  and  to  Parliament  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  silver  standard  of  value  in 
aid  of  or  in  lieu  of  the  present  golden 
standard. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  he  could  not  help 
noticing  that  a  practice  was  of  late  grow- 
ing up  of  printing  a  summary  of  a  speech, 
when  notices  of  questions  were  given. 
The  question  of  the  hon.  Member  con- 
tained the  summary  of  the  argument  in 
&vour  of  the  silver  standard  of  value.  He 
would  not  answer  the  argument  then,  but 
he  would  state  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
her  Majest]r's  Government  to  propose  any 
alteration  in  the  standard  of  value  in  this 
country. 

German  Commehcial  League.]  Mr 
Monckton  Milnes  wished  to  ask  the  right 
hoD.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  a  question  upon  a  subject  that 
had  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
manQfiMrtoring  districts,  and  especially  so 
hi  the  borough  that  he  had  the  honour  to 
leprcMDt.   It  wfn  with  respect  to  the 


report  that  the  Prusman  Commercial 
League  were  about  to  impose  a  large  im« 
port  duty  upon  the  woollen  goods  of  Ene- 
land.  He  wished  to  know  from  the  rtgSt 
hon.  Baronet  whether  any  intimation  bad 
been  received  from  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment on  this  most  important  subject,  or  if 
he  could  give  the  House  any  information 
with  respect  to  it. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  replied,  that  the  report 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Member  had  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment.    It  had  come  to  them  from  Frank- 
fort.    It  did  not  come  in  an  official  form, 
and  it  was  not  one  on  which  reliance  could 
be    placed.      He    had    received    a    most 
respectable  deputation  from  Bradford,  who 
stated   to  him   that  naturally  there  had 
been  excited  a  great  deal  of  apprehension, 
by  I  hat  which  had  been  referred  to  by  his 
hon.  Friend,  the  rumours  that  it  was  tlie 
intention  of  the  Prussian  government  to 
raise  the  duties  on  articles  of  mixed  cotton 
and  wool.    Assurances  had  been  received 
from  the  Prussian  government,  intimating 
its  •atisfactioQ  as  to  the  alterations  that 
this  Government  had  voluntarily  proposed, 
and  witliout  exacting  any  conditions  what* 
ever.      These   alterations  were  certainly 
favourable  to  Prussia ;  and  he  was  liappy 
to  say  that  on  the  subject  of  these  modi* 
fications  in  their  commercial  tariff  he  had 
received    assuranoes^-they  were  geoeralf 
certainly — but    still    they  expressed  the 
satisfaction  and  the  earnest  wish  of  the 
Prussian  government  to  meet  them  in  a 
corresponding  spirit,  and  the  disposition  to 
act  with  similar  liberality.     He  knew  that 
there  was  a  great  pressure  upon  the  Prut* 
sian  government  on  the  article  of  iron, 
and  it  was  in  correspondence  with  the 
spirit  that  had  been  expressed  that  this 
jNressure  had  been  resisted.    He  could  only 
state  the  assurances  that  had  been  given, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment with  regard  to  this  article  of  their 
manufactures.      He  attached  very  great 
importance  to  that  subject,  and  he  should 
inoeed  most  deeply  regret  if  such  a  deter- 
mination were  about  to  be  acted  upon 
bv  the  Prussian   government,  and  par- 
ticularly at  this  time.    He  had  haa  an 
interview   that  day   with    the    Prussian 
minister  on  this  subject;   but  the  Prus« 
sian    minister   had   received    no  intima- 
tion on  the  matter.  He  had  heard  nothing 
whatever  of  the  intention  of  the  Prussian 
government  to  propose  to  the  Zoll-Verein 
to  raise  the  duties  on  articlea  masanSM^ 
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had  DO  guarantee  as  to  the  future:  but 
this  he  could  say,  that  the  Prussiau  mi- 
nister, whom  he  had  only  seen  withiu  the 
last  few  hours^  had  received  no  intimation 
on  the  subject,  and  had  expressed  with 
him  the  wish  that  it  might  not  be  true. 
He  repeated  that  he  could  give  no  assur- 
ance as  to  the  future ;  but  this  he  said, 
that  the  country  would  have  strong 
grounds  to  lament  that  such  an  article 
should  be  selected  to  impose  upon  it  high 
duties,  at  the  very  time  that  so  much  was 
done  by  this  country  in  favour  of  Prussia 
and  other  states  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic;  and  it  would  have  grounds  to 
lament  it  too,  unless  what  it  had  done  was 
met  in  a  corresponding  spirit  to  that  which 
had  dictated  our  own  tariff. 

The  Drama.]  Lord  Mahon  rose  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
petition  which  he  presented  in  the  course 
of  last  month,  and  which  was  signed  by 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  dramatic  authors  of 
the  country.  They  stated  in  that  petition 
that  many  of  them  were  emulous  of  pur- 
suing the  higher  branches  of  their  art,  but 
were  deterred  by  the  difficulties  created 
by  the  laws  relating  to  the  stage,  which 
they  conceived  to  be  opposed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  drama.  They  also 
stated,  that  they  heard  with  regret  uni- 
versal complaints  of  the  decay  of  the 
drama ;  and  that  they  despaired  of  its 
regeneration  until  the  laws  which  regu- 
lated the  stage  were  taken  into  consider- 
ation by  the  House,  and  adapted  to  the 
increased  intelligence  of  the  present  age. 
He  might  not  expect  to  obtain  any  efficient 
remedies  in  the  present  Session  by  thus 
introducing  the  subject  to  the  House,  but 
at  any  rate  he  thought  it  was  a  duty 
with  a  view  to  future  legislation,  to  call 
attention  to  the  grievances  under  which 
the  drama  laboured.  The  origin  of  the 
evil  was  to  be  found  in  the  patents  granted 
to  Davenant  and  Killigrew,  the  managers 
of  two  of  the  principal  theatres  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  2nd.  These  patents  were 
granted  as  a  mark  of  personal  favour,  and 
were  not  to  be  considered  as  charters ;  in- 
deed, it  was  a  remarkable  fact,  that  up  to 
the  present  time  there  was,  as  he  believed, 
no  instance  of  such  licenses  being  pleaded 
in  a  court  of  law.  But,  whatever  might 
be  their  other  effects,  these  licenses  had 
served  as  a  foundation  for  the  statute 
laws  by  which  the  stage  was  regulated. 
Fint,  oftiio§e  hwB  be  might  moatioo  the 


act  10  George  2nd.,  commonly  called  the 
Licensing  Act,  which  provided  that  all 
plays  should  be  licensed  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  a  provision  very  just  in  its 
principle,  but,  as  he  should  hereafter 
show,  subject  to  error  in  detail.  By  this 
statute  it  was  also  enacted,  that  a  per- 
former acting  without  a  permanent  place 
of  residence  should  be  treated  as  a  rogue 
and  a  vagabond.  They  then  came  to  the 
act  25  George  2nd.,  c.  36,  by  which  in 
practice,  or  at  least  in  theory,  the  stage 
was  at  present  governed.  Even  the  title 
of  that  Act  might  give  an  idea  of  the  con- 
tempt with  which  it  treated  dramatic  au- 
thors and  actors,  for  it  placed  them  in  a 
kind  of  niche  between  thieves  on  one  side 
and  disorderly  ladies  on  the  other.  The 
act  was  entitled, » 

''  An  Act  for  the  better  preventing  Thefts 
and  Robberies,  and  for  regulating  Places  of 
Public  Entertainment,  and  punishing  Persons 
keeping  Disorderly  Houses.'' 

Such  was  the  name  of  the  law  under 
which,  even  at  the  present  day,  the  coun* 
trymen  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Otway  were 
willing  that  their  drama  should  be  ruled. 
This  act  also  imposed  a  fine  of  501,  upon 
every  actor  performing  without  a  license 
from  the  Chamberlain  for  each  time  of  his 
performance,  the  poverty  of  actors  in  ge- 
neral had  made  this  provision  from  the  first 
a  dead  letter,  it  was  now  set  at  defiance 
on  all  sides,  so  that  even  at  the  present 
day  nearly,  if  not  quite,  every  actor  who 
trod  the  boards  of  our  theatres  was  per- 
forming under  the  risk  of  a  penalty  of  50/. 
a-night.  In  like  manner,  unless  when  sanc- 
tioned by  a  license  from  the  Chamberlain, 
theatres  were  held  to  be  illegal  in  courts  of 
law,  and  the  consequence  of  this  was,  that 
a  contract  made  with  regard  to  a  theatre 
was  made  with  all  the  risk  of  a  court  of 
law  considering  it  null  and  void.  There 
were,  indeed,  several  instances  in  which 
parties  had  been  nonsuited  in  courts  of 
law  in  consequence  of  those  courts  being 
unable  to  take  cognizance  of  theatres. 
He  might  instance  cases  of  persons  who 
had  advanced  money  on  account  of  small 
theatres,  of  actors  whose  engagements 
with  managers  had  been  broken,  and  of 
dramatists  who  had  been  defrauded  of  the 
stipulated  sums  for  which  they  had  sold 
their  works,  in  which  either  the  plain tiflEs 
pursuing  had  been  non-suited,  or  inca« 
pacitated  from  proceeding  in  consequence 
of  the  loose  state  of  the  law.  Thus  it  waa 
dear  that  private  as  well  m  puUio  itt« 
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jastice  was  perpetrated  under  the  existing 
system,  for  the  law  was  brought  into  ope- 
ration to  sanction  acts  of  evident,  and, 
indeed,  acknowledged  dishonesty  and 
fraud.  But  these  were  not  the  only  prac« 
tical  evils  of  the  system.  Another  se- 
rious and  sad  consequence  was  that  it 
failed  in  securing  the  power  of  salutary 
regulation  over  theatrical  entertainments. 
In  London  at  the  present  time  it  was 
very  usual  for  public-houses  to  have  what 
was  called  "  saloons  "  attached  to  them  for 
nightly  dramatic  entertainments  in  which 
the  propriety  of  the  performance  was  made 
a  very  secondary  consideration  to  the  con- 
sumption of  the  landlord's  liquors.  In  the 
provinces  the  results  were  even  worse.  In 
many  of  the  large  towns  minor  theatres 
existed  in  which  performances  were  given  of 
the  lowest  and  most  debasing  kind.  The  ef- 
fect of  these  entertainments  provided  for  the 
lower  classes  had  been  most  grievous  and 
appalling.  Attention  was  especially  di- 
rected to  the  subject  by  the  prison  inspec- 
tors in  their  sixth  report,  presented  only  a 
few  months  back.  The  inspectors  alluded 
to  the  existence  of  the  number  of  minor 
theatres  in  Liverpool.  They  especially 
stated  that  the  authorities  of  that  town 
bad  no  legal  power  of  either  regulating, 
restraining,  or  putting  down  such  dens 
of  infamy,  and  that  children  of  the 
most  tender  years  entered  them  by  them- 
selves, and  could  not  lawfully  be  pre- 
vented. **  The  number  of  children  fre- 
quenting the  Sanspareil  and  other  thea- 
tres of  a  still  lower  description  were  al- 
most incredible."  But  further  still  the 
inspectors,  not  contented  with  this  ge- 
neral view,  most  properly  proceeded  to 
examine  separately  some  of  the  boys  in  the 
Borough  gaol  at  Liverpool,  and  they 
found  that  several  youthful  criminals  as- 
cribed to  these  low  theatrical  representa- 
tions their  first  initiation  into  crime.  Here 
were  one  or  two  of  the  answers  given  to 
the  inspectors*  inquiries :— * 

<*  D.  M.,  aged  12  years,  states,  *  I  have  been 
at  the  Sanspareil,  the  Liver,  and  the  Queen's. 
1  have  stolen  the  money  to  go  with.  It  was 
at  the  theatres  I  was  first  introduced  to  bad 
characters.  I  have  been  three  times  in  prison/ 
Bi.  S.,  aged  18,  states,  *  I  have  been  eight 
times  in  prison  and  twice  discharged.  I  can- 
not tell  how  many  times  I  have  been  at  the 
Sanspareil,  I  have  been  there  so  often.  I  have 
seen  Jack  Sheppard  performed,  and  am  sure,  if 
anything,  it  encouraged  me  to  commit  greater 
crimes.  I  thought  that  part  the  best  where  be 
robbed  his  master  and  mistress.' " 


Now,  it  was  clear  that  these  evils  arose 
from  the  want  of  a  proper  power  of  rega« 
lation,  and  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  one 
very  bad  part  of  the  system,  he  should 
certainly  think  it  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  enact  in  the  first  place  that  no  fer« 
mented  liquors  should  be  sold  or  con- 
sumed in  any  places  allotted  to  dramatic 
entertainments.  This  would  in  itself  affect 
a  great  reform  in  all  the  lowest  theatres. 
But  he  did  not  think  that  reform  should 
be  confined  to  these.  The  higher  required 
it  in  a  different  dejection,  but  in  an  equal 
degree.  Wh  1st  our  people  were  amongst 
the  most  moral  in  the  world,  our  theatres 
were  beyond  all  comparison  and  without 
any  doubt,  the  most  shameless.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  a  discretionary 
power  of  making  regulations  for  order  and 
propriety  in  theatres  should  be  given  to 
the  magistrates  in  quarter  sessions;  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  sanction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Up  to  this  point, 
the  grievances  and  evils  he  had  con- 
sidered were  entirely  independent  of 
the  monopoly  on  the  part  of  the  larger 
theatres,  and  with  the  permission  of 
the  House  he  would  now  proceed  to 
consider  how  far  that  monopoly  an- 
swered the  purposes  of  public  utility. 
Now,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
two  great  theatres  of  the  metropolis  were 
not  entitled  to  some  privileges,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  quite  clear  that  the 
mode  in  which  the  monopoly  existed  was 
entirely  repugnant  not  only  to  the  interests 
of  the  public,  but  to  the  interests  of  the 
very  persons  who  enjoyed  it.  By  the 
present  regulations,  the  smaller  theatres 
were  debarred  from  receiving  pieces  in  the 
higher  order  of  the  drama,  however  anxi- 
ous their  managers  might  be  to  present 
such  performances  to  the  public  notice^ 
The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the 
dramatic  feeling  of  the  people  was  debased, 
and  that  the  public  suffered  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  plays  conveying  a  bad,  or  at 
least  a  loose  moral  impression.  He  knew 
it  was  often  alleged  that  the  existence  of 
the  patent  theatres  was  favourable  to  the 
greater  efforts  of  genius  and  necessary  to 
the  loftier  walks  of  the  art.  But  this  alle- 
gation was  scarcely  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  facts.  Nearly  all  the  best  dramas 
produced  since  the  establishment  of  the 

f>atents  had  been  brought  forward  irrega* 
arly  or  unwillingly.  Johnson  forced 
Goldsmith's  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  into 
the  theatre.    ToVat^  4v^  \^^%^xxsw^  "^^x 
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he  could  not  succeed  in  having  the  Honey- 
moon performed.  Lille  produced  George 
Barnwell  at  an  irregular  theatre  after  it 
bad  been  rejected  by  the  holders  of  tlie 
patents.  Douglas  was  cast  back  on 
Home's  bands.  Fielding  was  introduced 
as  a  dramatist  to  the  public  at  an  unli- 
censed house,  and  Mrs.  fnchbald's  comedy 
had  lain  two  years  neglected  when  by  a 
trifling  accident  she  was  able  to  obtain  the 
manager's  approval.  But  he  could  pro- 
duce no  stronger  testimony  as  to  the  evils 
of  such  monopoly  than  that  of  one  who  was 
a  high  authority  on  such  points,  and  who, 
at  least,  could  not  be  said  to  be  prone  to 
rash  innovation  of  whatever  he  found 
established.  He  alluded  to  8ir  Walter 
Soottt  who  had  written  as  follows: — 

«  Where  are  we  to  look  for  that  unfortunate 
counterbalance  which  confessedly  depresses 
the  national  drama  f  We  apprehend  it  will  be 
found  in  the  monopoly  possessed  by  two  large 
establishments.  It  must  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  we  attribnte  these  disadvantages 
to  the  system  itself,  and  by  no  means  to 
those  who  have  the  adminbtration  of  either 
theatre." 

But,  whilst  the  effect  was  so  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  public,  what  was  the 
result  upon  those  who  held  and  exercised 
the  monopoly  ?  It  was  easy  to  prove  that 
whilst  the  public  had  been  suffering  the 
monopolists  had  been  far  from  gaining. 
la  both  the  great  theatres  of  London  the 
leasees  bad  for  the  most  part,  in  former 
years  at  ieaat,  and  notwithstanding  much 
talent  and  industry,  eocounured  great 
difficulties,  which  they  were  unable  to 
overcome.  It  was  recorded  as  a  saying 
of  Sheridan,  that  the  only  year  in  which 
be  bad  lost  no  money  by  the  proceedings 
of  Drury  Lane  was  the  year  in  which  that 
theatre  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  As  to 
the  present  financial  state  of  Covent  Gar* 
den,  they  had  a  full  disclosure  in  the  sche- 
dule Mr.  Charles  Mathews  had  lately  filed 
before  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court.  Mr. 
Mathews  declared  that  during  his  first 
year  of  management,  namely,  1839,  the 
receipts  were  48,673/.,  but  the  expenses 
52,903/.,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  4,000/. 
In  the  second  year,  namely,  1840,  the 
receipts  were  49,227/.,  but  the  expenses 
51,440/.,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  above 
2,000/.  In  the  third  season,  namely,  1841, 
the  receipts  had  fallen  to  42,53.5/.,  while 
tbe  expenses  had  risen  to  55,691/.,  leaving 
the  enormous  deficiency  of  13,000/.  After 
Ah  it  was  necessary  to  stop  payment. 


Were  things  very  much  better  at  Dmry 
Lane  ?  So  lately  as  the  23rd  of  May  last, 
in  his  address  at  the  termioatioo  of  the 
season,  Mr.  Macready,  the  able  and  ac- 
complished manager,  was  reported  to  have 
expressed  himself  as  follows : — 

^'The  receipts  of  the  season  had  not  been 
adequate  to  the  exigencies,  and  great  exertions 
must  be  made  and  greater  outlays  before  the 
theatre  will  really  be  a  profitable  undep- 
taking." 

So  that  whilst,  as  he  said  before,  the  pub- 
lic  suffered    hardship  and  debasement, 
tbe    monopolists   themselves    were    only 
reaping    bankruptcy    and    ruin.      Was 
this    theu,    he    would   ask,  a    state   of 
things   which  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
continue?     The  necessity  of  correcting 
it  was  enhanced  when  it  was  considered 
that    such    temptations   were   held    oat 
to    fraud   by    the  present  state    of  tbe 
law,  which,  by  its  operation,  encouraged 
what  it  should  repress,  and  repressed  what 
it  should    encourage.     There  might  be 
great   doubts,  as  to  the  nature  of  tbe 
remedy,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  at 
all  as  to  the  reality  and  extent  of  tbe 
evil.      He    hoped,    therefore,    that    tbe 
House    would    take    the    subject    iiilo 
consideration;   but  he  would   tell  them 
that  no  measure  would    prove  satisfac* 
tory  if  some  stepe   were  not   taksn   to 
remedy  the  defects  in  the  licensing  da* 
partment.     He  did  not  go  the  length  of 
saying  licensers  awards,  if  unsatisfactory, 
should  be  open  to  revision  by  courts  of 
law ;  he  was  willing  to  leave  them  final ; 
but  then  the  responsibility  should  be  placed 
higher;  no  more  in  the  Lord  Chamber. 
Iain's  Department,  which  in  the  present 
state  of  manners  had  only  a   fictitious 
connection  with  the  stage,  but  in  an  offi* 
cer  named  directly  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  The  manner  m  which  the  service  of 
the  licenser  was  remunerated  was  also  ob- 
jectionable.    He  was  at  present  paid  by  a 
fee  upon  each  play  to  the  performance  of 
which  he  gave  his  assent.    This  was  cal* 
culated   in   itself  to  bias  the  judgment. 
What  would  be  the  case  if  the  salary  of 
a  judge  depended   on    a  verdict  being 
given  for  the  plaintiff?    It  would  be  far 
better  to  give  the  licenser  such  a  salary  as 
would  insure  the  services  of  a  man  possess- 
ing ability  and  character,  than  to  pay  him 
in  the  present  manner.     He  was  anxioos 
to  call  tbe  attention  of  the  House  to  this 
subject,   being  desirous  that  his  native 
country  should  be  as  eminent  in  arts  as 
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the  was  in  arms ;  and  as  in  former  years 
the  stage  was  one  of  the  boasts  of  Britain, 
he  hoped  some  steps  would  be  taken  to 
secure  it  from  its  present  degradation  and 
decline.  He  knew  that  what  they  could 
do  was  but  limited  ;  they  could  not  shape 
and  body  forth  a  good  play  by  act  of  Par- 
liament, they  could  not  make  a  Shakes- 
peare or  an  Otway ;  but  they  might  do 
this— giro  such  eminent  men,  if  any  such 
again  rose  amongst  them,  full  scope  for 
their  own  talents  and  exertions — free 
them  from  unworthy  trammels,  and  bestow 
on  them  whilst  we  ourselves  enjoy,  the 
blessings  of  equal  laws.  The  noble  Lord 
concluded  by  moving— 

*'  For  copies  of  any  communications  which 
have  been  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  in  the  course  of  the 

f>re8ent  year,  complaioing  of  the  state  of  the  | 
aw  in  reference  to  the  drama." 

Mr.  H.  Gaily  Knight:  I  have  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  seconding  this  motion, 
and  I  do  so  because,  ten  years  ago,  I 
served  on  a  select  committee  appointed  by 
this  House  to  inquire  into  the  laws  aflPect- 
iog  dramatic  literature,  and  1  feel  obliged 
to  the  noble  Lord  who  has  brought  for- 
ward this  motion  for  now  endeavouring  to 
carry  into  effect  very  nearly  the  same  con- 
clusions at  which  that  eommittee  arrived, 
but  which  have  never  been  acted  upon 
from  that  time  to  this.  We  went  very 
fully  into  the  subject,  and  examined 
several  witnesses;  and  it  was  sufficiently 
proved  that  various  obstacles  are  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  dramatic  literature  of 
this  country — some  of  which  obstacles 
cannot  be  removed,  but  others  might  be 
surmounted;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  that  the  attempt  ought  to 
be  made.  The  irremoveable  obstacles  are 
the  changes  of  fashion,  the  lateness  of 
hours,  and  the  conscientious  objections  to 
theatres  in  general  of  a  portion  of  the 
community.  Those  which  appeared  to  be 
capable  at  least  of  mitigation  are-— first, 
the  size  of  the  theatres  at  which  the  legiti* 
mate  drama  is  alone  allowed  to  be  per- 
formed ;  second,  the  state  of  the  law  with 
respect  to  the  licensing  of  theatres ;  third, 
the  laws  which  affect,  the  copyright  of 
dramatic  works.  With  respect  to  the  size 
of  the  theatres,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that,  as  the  population  of  the  metropolis 
became  more  numerous,  the  theatres  were 
not  multiplied,  instead  of  being  enlarged  ; 
for,  as  it  is,  the  two  theatres  to  which  the 
legitimate  drama  is  restricted^  are  become 


too  large  for  anything  but  scenery  and 
show.  The  minor  theatres  are  restricted 
to  what  is  technically  called  ''  the  bur- 
letta" — a  species  of  composition  not  very 
easy  to  define;  but  the  general  under- 
standing is,  that  burletta  must  always  be 
accompanied  by  music,  which,  of  course, 
places  the  legitimate  drama  out  of  the 
province  of  the  minor  theatres,  in  what 
way  this  difficulty  was  to  be  met,  it  was 
not  easy  to  decide ;  but  it  was  impossible 
not  to  see  that  the  size  of  the  theatres,  in 
which  the  legitimate  drama  may  be  repre- 
sented, had  operated  unfavourably  on  dra- 
matic literature ;  and  the  committee  came 
to  the  opinion  that,  with  regard  to  this 
point,  some  improvement  might  be  made 
if  the  licensing  powers  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, which  are  now  limited  to  the  city 
of  Westminster,  were  extended,  and  if  the 
right  of  representing  the  legitimate  drama 
were  no  longer  confined  to  the  two  patent 
theatres.  With  regard  to  the  copyright, 
the  dramatic  author,  is  certainlv  obstructed 
by  peculiar  and  unnecessary  vexations. 
In  the  first  place,  he  must  submit  his 
works  to  a  censor;  but,  after  having  fully 
considered  that  subject,  the  committee 
could  not  come  to  the  opinion  that  the 
censorship  could  be  dispensed  with.  But 
dramatic  authors  enjoy  less  protection 
than  is  granted  to  authors  in  any  other 
branch  of  letters,  and  are  exposed  to 
hardships  which  others  have  not  to  en- 
counter. They  have  to  make  the  best 
bargain  they  can  with  the  manager,  and 
have  often  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
payment  of  the  moderate  compensation 
which  may  have  been  allowed.  The  ma- 
nagement changes  before  the  payment  is 
complete ;  the  piece  is  considered  a  stock- 
piece  of  the  theatre,  and  no  redress  can  be* 
had  from  the  new  manager.  Successful 
plays  are  often  pirated  by  the  provincial 
theatres,  amongst  which  I  include  the 
theatres  of  Bath,  Liverpool,  Dublin,  and 
Edinburgh ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  author 
has  neither  compensation  nor  redress.  In 
France,  no  play  can  be  acted  without  the 
written  permission  of  the  author,  which 
enables  him  to  make  his  own  terms.  To 
relieve  dramatic  authors  in  thb  country,  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the 
author  of  a  play  should  possess  the  same 
legal  protection  as  is  possessed  by  the 
author  of  any  other  literary  production^ 
and  that  it  should  be  made  unlawful  to 
represent  his  works  at  any  theatre,  metro- 
politan or  provincial «  without  hiA  ^x^^v^k^ 
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and  formal  consent.  I  am  anxious  that 
dramatic  authors  should  receive  protec- 
tion,  because  I  consider  a  good  acting 
play  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
most  admirable  of  all  literary  efforts.  It 
is  not  only  a  vehicle  for  poetry  of  the 
highest  order,  but  it  discloses  the  secrets 
of  the  human  breast,  presents  us  with 
characters  moulded  from  the  lips,  awakens 
the  most  generous  feelings,  inculcates  the 
most  lofty  sentiments,  and  produces  its 
effect  upon  numerous  bodies  of  men  in 
the  most  direct,  immediate,  and  electric 
manner.  Comedy  shows  us  the  ridicule 
of  our  follies  and  foibles.  Tragedy  pierces 
into  the  cell  of  th^  passions,  and  awakens 
our  admiration  for  the  sublimities  of  virtue 
and  our  abhorrence  of  the  enormities  of 
Yice.  Dramas  are  not  only  the  mirror  of 
the  age,  but  may  be  schools  of  morality. 
Of  what  British  literature  have  we  more 
reason  to  be  proud  than  the  works  of  our 
dramatic  writers  ?  Are  we  not  the  coun- 
trymen of  Shakspeare  ?  and  was  he  not 
succeeded  by  a  long  train  of  worthies, 
Massinger,  Ben  Johnson,  Ford,  Rowe, 
Otway  ?  And  if  the  obstacles  of  which  I 
have  alluded  have,  of  late  years,  dis- 
couraged the  drama,  have  we  not  still 
amongst  us  a  Talfourd,  a  Lytton  Bulwer,  a 
Sheridan  Knowles,  and  would  not  others 
arise,  with  proper  encouragement,  who 
would  wake  the  tragic  muse  from  her 
trance,  and  renew  the  triumphs  of  the 
British  stage?  May  we  not,  therefore, 
justly  call  upon  the  Legislature  to  improve 
the  laws  which  affect  the  dramatic  litera- 
ture of  this  country  ? 

Sir  James  Graham  had  not  heard  the 
whole  of  the  speech  of  his  noble  Friend, 
and  he  must  also  candidly  state  that  he 
'  had  not  directed  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject under  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
He  would  only  remark,  that  although  the 
noble  Lord  seemed  to  have  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  subject,  yet  his  informa- 
tion did  not  seem  to  have  enabled  the 
noble  Lord  to  propose  any  specific  altera- 
tion in  the  laws  of  the  operation  of  which 
be  complained.  The  noble  Lord  had 
stated  that  something  must  be  done,  but 
he  was  unable  to  collect  the  precise  nature 
of  the  change  which  the  noble  Lord  would 
wish  to  have  carried  into  effect.  There- 
fore, without  pledging  himself  to  any 
specific  course,  he  would  be  most  glad  to 
enter  into  the  consideration  of  any  plan 
which  the  noble  Lord  might  at  any  future 
time  bring  forward.    At  present  he  was 


not  prepared  for  any  discussion,  but  to  the 
production  of  the  papers,  for  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  moved,  he  had  not  the 
least  objection. 
Returns  ordered. 

Poland.]  Mr.  Oally  Knight :  In  rising 
to  bring  forward  the  motion,  of  which  I 
have  given  notice,  I  must  begin  by  ex- 
pressing my  regret  that  the  task  has  not 
fallen  into  abler  hands  than  mine.  I  am 
fully  sensible  of  my  own  inadequacy  to  do 
justice  to  so  large  and  important  a  ques- 
tion ;  but,  having  long  taken  a  deep  inte- 
rest in  the  destinies  of  Poland,  and  hav« 
ing,  on  former  occasions,  lifted  up  my 
voice  in  her  behalf,  I  could  not  desert  her 
now ;  and  I  throw  myself  on  the  indulg- 
ence of  the  House — an  indulgence  of 
which  I  always  stand  in  need.  I  beg 
leave  also  to  premise  that,  in  thus  coming 
forward,  I  take  upon  myself  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  this  motion.  In  this  mat- 
ter I  am  wholly  unconnected  with  those 
I  usually  support ;  I  come  forward  as  an 
independent  Member  of  this  House  to 
perform  that  part  which  is  dictated  to  him 
by  his  own  conscience  and  his  own  sense 
of  duty.  Neither  do  I  come  forward  with 
any  wish  of  keeping  a  sore  open — of  per- 
petuating a  convenient  annoyance  ;\but 
rather  for  the  sake  of  inducing  Russia,  if 
it  may  be,  herself  to  close  a  sore,  which, 
otherwise,  must  remain  festering  to  her 
own  great  and  lasting  disadvantage.  I 
stand  more  in  need  of  the  indulgence  of 
the  House,  because  I  shall  not  have  it  in 
my  power  to  relieve  my  discourse  with  any 
appeals  to  the  passions,  or  any  pungent 
denunciations.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
heap  invectives  on  a  sovereign  with  whom 
this  country  is  in  alliance ;  my  object  is  to 
assert  a  right,  but  not  to  give  ofi^nce — to 
persuade,  and  not  to  irritate ;  and  my  be- 
lief is,  that  by  adopting  this  course,  I  shall 
not  only  be  acting  in  the  most  proper 
manner,  but  in  that  manner  which  is  the 
most  likely  to  lead  to  a  practical  and  be- 
neficial result.  At  the  same  time  I  feel 
persuaded  that  the  sympathy  which  this 
House  has  ever  felt  for  the  Polish  nation—- 
that  nation  which  at  one  time  was  the  bul- 
wark of  Christendom — which  at  all  times 
has  been  remarkable  for  talent  and  cour- 
age, and  no  less  remarkable,  I  regret  to 
say,  for  its  great  and  unmerited  misfor- 
tunes— will  induce  this  House  to  listen 
with  interest  to  any  thing  which  relates  to 
them,  however  imperfectly  the  statement 
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nay  be  made  by  their  feeble  advocate.  T 
■hould  not  here  presume  to  occupy  the 
time  of  [he  House  with  this  motiou,  had 
the  affairs  of  Poland  remaicied  in  the  same 
State  in  which  they  were  when  they  were 
last  the  subject  of  discusBion  ;  but,  unfor- 
tonately,  new  matter  hai  arisen — new  in- 
fractions of  the  treaty  of  Vienoa  have  taken 
place ;  changes  ha?e  been  made,  not  only 
peniiciouB  in  themselves,  but  lilceiy  to  lead 
to  others  of  a  still  more  deplorable  cha- 
racter. But,  in  order  to  male  the  House 
more  fully  aware  of  the  nature  and  ten- 
dency of  these  changes,  and  because  there 
are  many  new  Members  in  this  House  who 
were  not  present  on  former  occasions,  I 
must  gx>  back  to  the  earlier  stages  of  ihis 
sad  history,  and  remind  the  House,  in  as 
few  words  as  1  am  able,  of  the  expecta- 
tions which  were  origioally  held  out  to  the 
Polish  nation,  and  of  the  prospects  which, 
at  oae  time,  opened  before  them.  Let  us 
tee  what  they  had  reason  to  expect  from 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  ;  let  us  see  in  what 
light  they  were  regarded  by  the  contcact- 
icg  powers  of  Europe.  With  respect  to 
the  first,  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  let- 
ter written  by  the 'Emperor  Alexander  to 
the  celebrated  Kosciusko,  dated  Paris, 
March  3,  1814:— 

"Paru,3rflreA  3,1814. 

"  I  feel  the  greatest  satisraclion  in  retumiug 
an  answer  to  your  letter.  The  wistiea  you 
have  most  at  heart  shall  be  fulfilled.  With  the 
aid  of  the  Almighty  I  hope  to  accomplish  the  . 
Tegeneratioii  of  the  brave  and  respected  nation 
to  which  yon  belong.  I  have  talien  upon  my- 
self a  solemn  engagemeot  to  effect  this  object ; 
the  welfare  of  Poland  has  long  occupied  my 
thoughts.  Political  circumstances  alone  hare 
interfered  with  the  execution  of  my  intentions. 
Those  obstacles  exist  no  longer.  Two  years 
of  a  terrible,  but  glorious,  straggle,  liaTe  swept 
them  away.  Yet  a  little  while,  and,  proceed- 
ing in  a  prudent  manner,  the  Poles  will  re- 
cover their  country  and  tlieir  name ;  and  I  shall 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  conTincing  them,  that  he 
whom  Ibey  thought  their  enemy,  is  the  person 
who  will  crown  their  hopes  ■  ! 

Did  not  this  letter  give  the  Polish  nation 
reason  to  hope  every  thing  from  the  kind- 
neu  of  their  new  protector?  With  re- 
spect to  the  second  consideration,  we  know 
that  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  the  qaes- 
tioD  of  Poland  was  considered  to  be  of 
such  vital  iraportance,  not  only  to  Poland, 
but  to  Europe,  that,  on  account  of  it,  re- 
course  was  on  the  point  of  being  had  to 
arras.  I  need  not  remind  the  House  that 
the  Absolute  restoration  of  Poland  as  an 
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independent  kingdom  was  then  the  object; 
and,  when  that  project  was  interrupted  by 
the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  let  us 
see  ill  what  terras  the  British  Plenipoten- 
tiary, the  late  Lord  Londonderry,  expressed 
himself,  in  his  note  addresied  to  the  Con. 
gress  in  1814:— 

"  Without  giving  up  his  former  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  Poland,  he  would  confine  him- 
self to  the  expression  of  a  wish  that  the  propo- 
sition made  by  Russia  on  that  subject  might 
never  lead  to  any  of  those  evil  consequences 
with  respect  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  north, 
or  the  equilibrium  of  Europe,  which  it  was  his 
duly  to  bear  in  mind ;  but  that,  in  order  to 
guard  against  those  dangers  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, ii  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  public  tranquillity  in  those 
countries  which  forinerly  composed  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  upon  the  liberal  basis  of  con- 
sulting their  common  interests,  by  giving  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  however 
varied  might  be  the  form  of  their  government, 
a  system  of  admioistration  with  which  they 
would  have  reason  to  be  satislied.  It  is  not 
by  going  counter  to  the  usages  and  institutions 
ibich  they  possessed  as  a  nation,  that  the  hap- 
^liness  of  PolaDd  and  the  tranquillity  of  that 
important  part  of  Europe  can  be  secured,'* 

After  pressing  upon  the  Congress  the 
necessity  of  preserving  the  nationality  of 
the  Poles,  Lord  Londonderry  goes  on  to 
say:— 

That  such  a  course  would  obtain  for  the 
different  sovereigns  the  respect  of  their  Polish 
cts,  and  would  dissipate  any  apprehen- 
siODS  with  respect  to  the  liberties  of  Europe 
that  might  be  awakened  by  the  union  of  Poland 
to  the  empire  ofRussIa,  which  was  always  in. 
creasing  in  power )  apprehensions  which  would 
cease  to  be  chimerical,  if,  at  any  time,  the  mi- 
litary force  of  the  two  countries  should  be 
wielded  by  an  ambitious  and  warlike  prince." 
These  expressions,  in  the  highest  degree 
honourable  to  the  British  Plenipotentiary, 
not  only  prove  that  Lord  Londonderry 
considered  the  Polish  question  to  be  a 
European  question — that  he  considered 
the  preservation  of  Polish  nationality  to  be 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  tranquil- 
lity and  safety  of  Europe — but  that  be 
frankly  informed  the  Russian  government 
of  his  opinions  in  all  their  bearings,  and 
made  Russia  fully  aware  of  the  jealousy 
with  which  she  could  not  fail  to  he  re- 
garded, should  any  other  course  but  the 
one  he  recommended  be  adopted.  About 
the  tame  time  Prince  Talleyrand,  the 
French  minister,  declared  that  the  views 
annotinced  by  Lord  Londonderry,  were  in 
exact  coufotmif)  ^\X.Vt  ^!dk»»  «D.\)tXt.ia.%«& 
1\> 


by  France.  The  same  sentimenti  were 
expresKd  by  Augtria  antt  Prunia.  And 
what  wa>  the  anewer  of  Rusiie  ! 


'■Tliat  the  juitice  and  Ubeialitj  of  the  wd- 
tiincDts  of  the  British  Plenipotentiary  had 
afforded  ihe  Emperor  of  RuBiin  the  most 
lively  aatiifaction,  and  that  a  just  measure  had 
been  taken  of  the  large  and  enlightened  Tiewt 
of  hii  Imperial  Majesty.  That,  by  favouring 
all  the  measure)  which  were  likely  to  amelio- 
rate Ihe  conditian  of  Poland,  the  Emperor 
truiti^  he  had  afforded  a  pTooraflhe  Eincerily 
of  bis  ioieitlions;  that  he  coniidered  thai  the 
altachroent  uf  the  Poles  to  iha  reipective  So- 
vereign) under  whom  ihey  were  about  to  be 
placed,  earned  hy  an  equitable  regard  for  llie 
iDtereita  which  they  priied  the  must,  would  be 
the  best  safeguard  ot  the  security  of  the  Sove- 
reigns themBelvei,  and  (he  beil  guarantee  of 
the  repose  of  Europe." 

Such  were  the  viewa  enterlaincd  and 
the  ■enlirDenlft  exprened  by  the  conlraci- 
iiig  powers,  and  by  Russia  heraelf,  with 
reipect  to  the  destinies  of  ihe  Polish  na- 
tion, and  llie  important  bearing  of  (hat 
flUSKtion  upon  the  deslinica  of  Europe. 
The  Congress  felt  and  Hcknowledged  that 
the  preiervation  of  the  naiionality  of  the 
Poles  was  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of 
Europe.  In  conformity  with  these  senli- 
nents,  that  portion  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
which  has  reference  to  Poland  wai  drawn 
up.    The  principal  articles  were — 

"  1.  That  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  fihall  be  for 
ever  united  by  iii  consiiiution  to  the  Russian 
empire,  under  ihe  title  of  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land ;  that  it  ihall  have  a  distinct  adminislra' 
lion,  a  budget,  and  an  itrmy  of  its  own.  The 
Emperor  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  giving 
it  ihe  lerriiorial  exiension  which  be  may  think 
desirable — (by  whieh  was  intended  that  Ihe 
Palish  Palatinates,  which  Russia  had  acquired 
at  the  former  partition  of  Poland,  should  be 
re-united  to  the  new  kingdom). 

"  2.  That  Prussia  and  Austria  should  give  a 
representative  form  of  government  to  the  Po- 
lish provinces  which  they  were  to  retain,  and 
that  all  the  Polish  provinces  should  have  such 
institutions  as  should  preserve  their  nation- 
ality. 

"  3.  lliat  ihere  was  lo  be  the  most  complete 
freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  between  all 
the  provinces  which  had  cnnslituled  Ihe  an- 
cient kinf^ilom  of  Poland,  previous  to  the  par- 
tition of  1733. 

"4.  That  Cracow,  Ihe  ancient  capital  of 
Poland,  should   be  a  free  and  independent 

Uwill  be  observed,  that  of  such  import- 
ance was  it  considered  that  the  nationality 
of  the  Poles  should  be  secured,  that  its 
preservation  was  not  only  required  in  the 
new  kingdom  of  Poland,  but  also  in  the 
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Polish  provincei  which  were  la  Temkip  tp 
the  hands  of  other  powers.  It  waa  even 
determined  that,  in  those  proTioces,  the 
Poles  should  obtain  a  representati*«  form 
of  government.  The  treaty  defines  the 
future  form  of  government  in  (hose  prOv. 
vince*  with  more  accuracy  than  it  aoes 
■  hat  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland  ;  but 
the  rea«on  was,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Congress,  in  those  provinces  there  wai 
nothing  of  the  kind— whilst  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  was  lo  form  the 
new  kingdom  of  Poland,  was  already  in 
possession  of  a  constitution  which  had 
prt'viouslv  been  conferred  upon  it  by  Na- 
poleon. The  expression,  therefore,  of  "  par 


sa  conslitutic 

to  be  vague, 


'which  hassometin 


■  Hid 


I  not,  in  fact,  vague,  he- 
ld to  the  constitution  which 
was  already  in  existence.  In  18IB,  in 
compliance  with  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  lh« 
Em|)eror  Alexander  gave  a  charter  to  Po- 
land. By  that  charter  the  Emperor  made 
some  allerations  in  the  constitution  granted 
by  Napoleon;  but  Ibcse  alterations  were 
of  no  great  importance,  and  the  charter  of 
1818  waa  accepted  as  the  constituliou 
guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna. 
Amongst  the  articles  contBine4  in  Ihe 
charter  were— 

"Article  86.— The  legislative  power  shall 
reside  in  the  King  and  the  two  Houses  of  ibe 
Diet.  The  Diet  shall  assemble  onoe  In  two 
years  at  Warsaw. 

"  Article  29.— The  public  offioes,  civil  ttr 
military,  shall  only  he  exercised  by  Poles. 

"Article  11. — The  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, which  is  Ihe  religion  of  Ihe  great  ma- 
jority uf  the  inhabitants  of  Poland,  ihall  be 
eappclally  protected  by  the  Oovernmenl. 

"  The  properly  with  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  Clergy,  or  the  Clergy  of  the  United 
Greek  Church  (which  acknowledges  tbe  Pope 
as  its  head)  are  endowed,  or  shall  be  endowed, 
shall  be  inalienable." 

Ifihis  charter  did  not  confer  liberties  ao 
extensive  as  are  enjoyed  in  thia  countty, 
il,  at  least,  gave  important  pledget  to  the 
Poles  and  io  Europe,  il,  at  least,  gave  the 
Poles  a  government  of  their  own,  a  dis- 
tinct administration.  The  public  ofiicN 
were  only  to  he  exercised  by  Poles,  The 
Polish  language  was  lo  be  employed  in  all 
public  acts,  and  the  nalionality  of  the  - 
Polish  nation  was  preserved.  But  jt  may 
be  aaid,  for  it  has  been  said,  that  the  in* 
surreclion  of  1830  sufficiently  aocounta 
for  any  alterations  that  may  have  been 
made.  But,  alas  1  a  great  change  hud 
taken  place  iu  the  lentinieuu  of  Ihe  Km- 
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p^ror  Alexander,  a  gr^at  change  in  the 
manner  in   which  the  affairs  of  Poland 
i^ere  administered,  long  before  that  unfor- 
tunate insurrection  occurred.  That  change 
did  not  arise  from  any  misconduct  of  the 
Polefi,  bu(  froofi  what  was  passing  in  other 
countries.    Spi^in  demanded  a  representa- 
tive   government — Naples    followed    her 
example — Germany  was  in  a  state  of  fer- 
ipent — the  monarchs  were  alarmed — Al- 
ffj^ander  himself  was  induced  to  see  danger 
|n   free   institutions.     In   this   alarm,   he 
forgot   earlier  and    more   rational  senti- 
ments ;    he  forgot  his  letter  to  Kosciusko ; 
he  forgot  that  the  most  secure  foundation 
upon  which  the  throne  of  a  monarch  can 
be  based,  is  the  happiness  of  his  people. 
From  thftt  moment,  the  Poles  were  treated 
in  a  very  different  manner  from  what  they 
had  been.     Promises  were  not  fulfilled — 
various  infractions  of  the  treaty  took  place, 
and  the  harsh  government  of  the  Arch- 
Dukei  Co(xstantine  filled  the  cup  of  Polish 
difappointment  to  the  brim.      I  do  not 
s^nd  here  to  justify  that  insurrection.     I 
do  not  stand  here  to  say,  that  the  Emperor 
had  npt  a  perfect  right  to  put  it  down  ;  but 
Ihis  I  sc^y,  that  Russia  might  have  remem- 
bered of  how  much  the  Poles  had  reason 
to  co^nplain  ;  this  I  say,  that  Russia  mjght 
have  reinembered  the  generous  and  chi- 
valrous manner  in  which  the  Poles  suffered 
the  Arch-Duke  Gonstantine,  who  had  used 
them  so  cruelly,  to  escape  unharmed,  and 
at  1^  moment  when  it  was  obvious  how 
important  a  hostage  he  would  l^ave  been 
in  their  hands ;    above  all,  I  say,  that  the 
insiirrection  did  not  give  Russia  a  right  to 
abolish  the  Polish  constitution.     She  had 
no  right  to  abolish  the  constitution,  even 
bad  Poland  and   herself  been   the  only 
parties  concerned ;    for,  according  to  all 
the  laws  of  civilized  nations,  the  miscon- 
duct of  a  part  does  not  entitle  a  sovereign 
to  file  a  bill  of  indictment  against  the 
whole—  and  not  only  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  offending  generation,  but  also  to 
punish  their  latest  and  blameless  posterity. 
But  on  the  occasion  in  question,  there  were 
other  parties  concerned.    The  Polish  con- 
stitution was  as  much  guaranteed  to  the 
Powers  who  had    signed   the   Treaty  of 
Vienna  as  to  Poland  itself — and  setting 
Poland  aside,  so  long  as  treaties  are  bind- 
incF,  Russia  had  no  right  to  abolish  the 
Polish  constitution,  until  she  had  previ- 
ously obtained  the  consent  of  the  contract- 
ing Powers  to  whom  it  had  been  conceded. 
Bi|t  I  need  not  occupy  the  time  of  the 


House  vrith  further  urging  this  point,  for, 
Mpon  this  point,  England  has  declared  its 
opinion.     Whilst  the  struggle  was  yet  go- 
ing on  (for   this   House  will  remember, 
that  Russia  did  not  find  it  so  easy  a  mat- 
ter to  crush  the  handful  of  brave  men  who 
ventured  to  resist  an  empire),  it  was  inti- 
mated to  Russia  by  the  Government  of 
this  country,  that  if  not  a  finger  would 
be  lifted  in   opposition   to   Russia,  or  in 
aid  of  the   Poles,   yet  that  this  country 
expected  that  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
of   Vienna    would   be   maintained;    and 
when  it  was  perceived  that  such  were  not 
)he  intentions  of  Russia,  the  British  Mi- 
nister  at  the   Court  of  St.    Petersburgh 
was  directed  to  ^ake  representations  on 
the  subject.     Russia  replied  by  alleging 
that  the  insurrection  had  released  her  from 
all  her  obligations,  and  argued  that  Poland 
was  now  her  property  by  the  ri^ht  of  con- 
qi^est.      The  right  of   conquest!      Does 
any  nation  that  pretends  to  be  civilized 
assert  that  conquest  confers  the  right  of 
inflicting  wound  after  wound  ?    No.    Does 
not  the  conqueror  who  has  any  sen^e  of 
the  duties  of  a  ruler,  or  any  respect  for 
the  opinion  of  mankindf  rather  seek  to 
heal  the  wounds  which  \\e  cot^ld  npt  help 
inflicting,  and  ^eci^re  hi^  restored  autho- 
rity by  acts  of  generosity  aiid  kindness  ? 
But  the  arguments  of  Russia  were  not  al- 
lowed to  be  valid.    Jhe  noble  Lord,  the 
late  Secretary  of  State  for  Fqreign  Affairs, 
expressly  informed    this    House,  in   the 
speech  which  he  delivered  in  IP33,  that 
he  had  instructed  the  British  Minister  to 
rejoin  that  the  insurrection  had  only  con- 
veyed the  right  of  ptitting  it  down  ;  that, 
in  spite  of  the  insurrection,  the  treaty  of 
Vienna   remained   in  full   force;    that  if 
Russia   had   no  cpmpassion  for   Poland, 
she  would  not  be  released  from  the  obliga- 
tions into   which  she  had  entered   with 
Europe;  aqd  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  had 
been  advanced,   the  abolition  of  the  con- 
stitution   of   Poland   would   only   be  re- 
garded as  a  direct  infraction  of  the  treaty 
of   Vienna.      Lord  Puimerston  said,  9th 
July.  1833— 

''The  contracting  parties  to  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  have  a  right  to  require  that  the  consti- 
tution of  Poland  should  not  be  touched — and 
this  is  an  opinion  which  I  have  not  concealed 
from  the  Russian  government  previous  to  the 
taking  of  Warsaw — and  when  Warsaw  fell, 
that  opinion  was  again  conveyed  to  the  Rus- 
sian government.  The  Russian  government, 
however,  took  a  different  view  of  the  question. 
They  contended  that^  b^  tb^  x^:-^<^vi(^«tN.  ^ 
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Poland,  the  Emperor  was  placed  in  the  same 
situation  in  which  he  stood  after  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  and  before  the  granting  of  a  constitu- 
tion to  Poland,  and  that  he  was  at  liberty,  the 
preTiously-existing  institutions  having  been 
swept  away,  as  they  contended,  by  the  revolu- 
tion, to  determine  by  what  sort  of  institutions 
they  should  be  replaced.  The  reply  of  the 
English  Government  was  to  the  following 
effect : — ^That  having  taken  into  full  considera- 
tion all  that  the  Russian  government  had  stated 
in  support  of  their  view  of  the  case,  they  still 
adhered  to  the  opinion  previously  expressed, 
that  the  true  and  fair  interpretation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  required  that  the  Polish 
Constitution  should  remain  as  before  the  revo- 
lution, and  that  Russia  had  no  right  to  abo- 
lish it. " 

On  the  19ih  of  February,  1836,  Lord 
Palmerston  said, 

^'  I  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the 
British  Government  had  remonstrated  against 
the  change  which  was  made  in  the  constitution 
of  Poland,  and  had  expressed  it  as  their  opi- 
Dion  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  treaty 
of  Vienna." 

England,  therefore,  through  the  mouth 
of  her  Minister,  stands  committed  to  the 
opinion  that  the  insurrection  was  no  justi- 
fication of  the  violation  of  the  treaty ; 
and,  in  this  country,  every  succeeding  Go- 
vernment admits  itself  to  be  bound  by 
the  acts  of  its  predecessor.  If  the  repre- 
sentations of  England,  unsupported  by 
Austria  and  Russia,  did  not  obtain  all 
that  was  desired,  yet  they  had  an  effect ; 
for  in  the  very  organic  statute  which  Rus- 
sia promulgated  in  1832,  and  which  is 
odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  friends  of  Po- 
land as  having  been  the  first  public  act  by 
which  this  constitution  was  abolished — in 
that  destructive  statute  Russia  felt  it  ne- 
cessary to  introduce  pledges  of  an  oppo- 
site character.  If  the  organic  statute  vio- 
lated one  half  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
it  respected  the  other  half.  If  it  abolished 
the  constitution — if  it  substituted  a 
Council  of  State  for  the  Polish  Diet,  it 
preserved  the  distinct  administration.  If 
it  deprived  Poland  of  its  independence, 
it  preserved  its  nationality — and  entered 
into  fresh  obligations  to  respect  its  reli- 
gion,— its  tribunals, — and  its  language. 
Thus  it  was  that,  in  1832,  despotic 
rule  was,  by  the  organic  statute,  sub- 
stituted in  the  place  of  free  institu- 
tions. I  will  not  here  dwell  upon  the 
pains  and  penalties  by  which  the  new 
system  was  ushered  in  ;  the  suppression  of 
the  Universities,  the  confiscations,  the 
baaishmenlB  lo  Siberiai  the  expatriation  of 


families  and  children.  Of  all  these  thift 
House  has  heard  before,  and  it  might 
have  been  hoped  that  with  them  resent- 
ment would  have  been  exhausted.  Neither 
will  I  say  a  word  about  Cracow,  for  Cra- 
cow is  a  subject  to  itself.  But  I  now  pass 
on  to  the  two  recent  Ukases,  to  the  new 
matter,  in  consequence  of  which  I  feel 
myself  authorised  to  call  upon  this  House 
to  express  an  opinion.  After  a  lapse  of 
nine  years,— after  an  interval  during 
which  no  new  insurrectionary  movement 
has  appeared  in  Poland,  during  which,  if 
many  blows  have  been  inflicted,  no  resist- 
ance has  been  attempted,  Russia,  without 
any  communication  with  the  contracting 
powers,  as  if  to  ascertain  how  much  Eu- 
rope would  endure,  has  issued  two  Ukases 
which  complete  the  violation  of  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  dis- 
tinct administration  of  Poland.  These 
Ukases  were  issued  in  September  last, 
since  the  accession  to  power  of  the  present 
Ministry.  No  room  is  left  for  doubt,  for 
the  Ukases  are  prepared  with  the  follow- 
ing words, — 

''  Finding  that  a  separate  Council  of  State 
for  Poland  no  longer  suits  the  present  posture 
of  afiairs" — 

And  the  Ukase  then  proceeds  to  incor« 
porate  the  government  of  Poland  with  the 
government  of  the  empire.  Instead  of  the 
Polish  Council  of  State,  the  9th  and  10th 
sections  of  the  senate  of  Petersburgh  are 
henceforth  to  administer  the  afiairs  of  Po* 
land.  The  7th  and  8th  sections  superin- 
tend the  administration  of  Moscow,  S3 
that  the  government  of  Poland  is  assimi- 
lated in  every  respect  to  that  of  every 
other  province  of  the  Russian  empire. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  of  Poland 
is  abolished,  and  the  9tb  and  1 0th  sections 
of  the  senate  of  Petersburgh  succeed  to 
all  its  functions.  These  sections  are  to 
sit  at  Warsaw,  but,  component  parts  as 
they  are  of  the  Russian  senate,  they  are 
under  the  same  control  which  directs  the 
senate  of  Petersburgh,  and  no  longer  pos- 
sess any  distinct  character.  They  are  to 
be  composed  indifferently  of  Russians  and 
Poles.  The  emperor  names  the  whole 
body  in  the  first  instance.  These  are  the 
words  nf  the  Ukase : — 

'^  Finding  that  the  existence  of  a  separate 
Council  of  State  for  the  kingdom  of  Poland  is 
no  longer  suitable  to  the  existing  state  of 
things,  and  as  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  Su- 
preme Tribunal  of  Justice  upon  a  better  basis, 
we  have  determined  that  the  Council  of  State 
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of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  Ihe  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice  shall  be  suppressed,  and,  by 
these  presents,  we  create  at  Warsaw,  for  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  two  new  sections  of  the 
senate  of  the  empire,  which  shall  be  called  the 
9th  and  10th  sections.  These  t\%o  sections 
shall  preside  over  all  the  affairs  over  which  the 
Council  of  State  used  to  preside ;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  budget,  which  shall  be  a  depart- 
ment to  itself. 

"  Article  3. — The  9th  section  of  the  senate 
of  the  empire  succeeds  to  all  the  functions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  The  10th  sec- 
tion shall  preside  over  criminal  matters,  and 
shall  be  regulated  by  a  penal  code  which  will 
be  published  hereafter. 

*'  Article  7. — ^The  sections  shall,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  composed  of  persons  named  by 
the  emperor ;  afterwards  they  shall  be  chosen 
from  a  list  presented  by  the  Viceroy." 

I  need  not  remind  the  House  that,  next 
to  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  nothing  is 
so  essential  to  the  well  being  of  a  people 
as  an  administration  of  justice  in  which 
they  confide.  With  what  feelings,  there- 
fore, roust  the  people  of  Poland  behold 
their  ancient  supreme  tribunal  subverted, 
the  administration  of  justice  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  their  countrymen,  and  a 
branch  of  the  senate  of  Petersburgh  in- 
stalled in  its  stead  ?  From  the  decisions  of 
the  9th  and  10th  sections,  the  only  appeal 
is  to  the  Emperor  himself,  and  an  appeal 
which  must  be  carried  to  Petersburgh,  a 
distance  of  1,500  miles,  an  appeal  to 
which,  an  appeal  from  Dublin  or  Edin- 
burgh to  London  would  be  a  trifling  in- 
convenience. The  second  Ukase  makes 
the  Russian  money  the  current  coin  of 
Poland.  But  this  is  not  all;  for  other 
Ukases  have  been  issued  which  make  it 
evident  that  Russia  is  acting  upon  a  sys- 
tematic plan  of  reducing  Poland  from  a 
separate  kingdom  into  an  ordinary  pro- 
vince of  the  empire,  and  nothing  shows 
the  deliberate  intention  more  completely 
than  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed. 
All  the  changes  are  first  introduced  into 
the  Polish  provinces  which  Russia  ob- 
tained by  the  first  petition,  and  which, 
consequently,  have  been  the  longest  habi- 
tuated to  their  absolute  control,  and  from 
those  provinces  they  are  gradually  ex- 
tended to  the  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom. In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to 
the  established  religion  of  Poland,  that 
religion  of  which  Alexander  declared 
the  property  to  be  inalienable,  and 
which  even  the  organic  statute  undertakes 
to  respect.  By  a  stroke  of  the  pen, 
4|000|000  of  too  QDitod  Greek  €burob| 
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who  acknowledge  the  pope  as  their  head, 
have  been  converted  into  Russian  Greeks, 
acknowledging  the  Emperor.  Another 
Ukase  dispossesses  the  Catholic  clergy  of 
all  their  landed  property,  and  makes  them 
dependent  on  the  state.  Another  reduces 
their  stipends.  A  Greek  bishop  is  es- 
tablished at  Warsaw — a  Catholic  church 
is  turned  into  a  Greek  cathedral— and 
obstacles  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  erecting 
Catholic  chapels  in  the  rural  districts. 
Do  not  these  measures  reveal  a  fixed  in- 
tention of  extirpating  the  established  re- 
ligion of  Poland,  and  introducing  the 
Greek  church  in  its  stead  ?  In  the  same 
way  a  Russian  superintendent  is  appointed 
to  watch  over  the  public  education  of 
Poland,  and  the  Russian  language  is  made 
a  principal  part  of  Polish  education.  It 
has  already  been  shown  what  has  been 
done  with  the  courts  of  justice.  The 
Polish  uniform,  the  Polish  colours,  the 
Polish  cockade,  have  been  made  to  give 
place  to  the  Russian.  Russians  as  well 
as  Poles  are  allowed  to  exercise  public 
offices,  both  social  and  military.  Ail  the 
public  acts  are  henceforth  to  be  published 
in  the  Russian  language.  Another  Ukase 
changes  the  Polish  palatinates  into  go- 
vernments, to  assimilate  them  even  the 
more  with  the  other  divisions  of  the  em- 
pire. The  Russian  money  becomes  the 
current  coin  of  Poland.  The  metamor- 
phosis descends  from  the  most  important 
offices  to  the  most  minute.  Even  the 
weights  and  measures  of  Poland  are  hence- 
forth to  be  Russian :  even  the  year  is  not 
undisturbed,  and  the  Poles  are  obliged  to 
abandon  the  new  style,  and  return  to  the 
old,  because  it  has  been  persevered  in  in 
Russia — a  petty  annoyance,  which  will 
remind  them  of  their  yoke  every  day.  It 
is  a  complete  system  of  fusion — a  settled 
intention  of  effacing  the  Polish  nationality, 
the  Polish  religion,  the  Polish  language, 
of  leaving  not  a  trace  behind ;  so  that,  at 
length,  no  man  shall  be  able  to  say  this 
was  Poland.  And  now  I  think  I  have 
made  out  my  case.  I  think  I  have  shown 
that  promises  of  a  very  different  nature 
were  originally  held  out  by  Russia,  that 
the  independence  of  Poland  was  con- 
sidered by  the  late  Lord  Londonderry  to 
be  essential  to  the  welfare  of  Europe,  that, 
in  conformity  with  those  views,  a  consti- 
tution and  a  distinct  administration  were 
guaranteed  to  Poland  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  and  that  now  the  last  fragment 
of  that  treat)f  i«  «q»X\a\«4  \5^  ^icw^  ^vd^\ 
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and  allow  me  to  ask  what  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  position  of  Russia, 
which  makes  it  more  safe  than  ii  was  in 
1814,  that  Poland  should  cease  to  exist  as 
a  nation  }  The  honour  of  this  country,  ' 
as  well  as  the  safety  of  Europe,  is  con- 
cerned. Would  it  be  for  the  honour  of 
England  that  she  should  take  no  notice  of 
the  final  annihilation  of  the  treaty,  to 
which  she  was  a  party,  and  which  was 
declared  to  be  of  such  vital  importance  ? 
If  I  am  told  that  t  am  calling  upon  this 
country  to  rush  into  a  war,  I  declare  that 
1  have  no  such  intentions.  But  I  call 
upon  this  House  to  express  its  sense  of 
the  annihilation  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  ; 
and  I  call  upon  the  Government  to  adopt 
the  same  course  which  was  adopted  be- 
fore, and  to  make  remonstrances  and  re- 
presentations against  the  infraction  of  the 
second  half  of  the  treaty,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  distinct  administration.  We  might 
Venture  to  hope  that,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, we  should  have  the  advantage  of  the 
co-operation  of  Prussia.  If  the  only  speck 
on  the  memory  of  the  late  King  of  Prussia 
was  his  subserviency  to  Russia  in  all 
things  relating  to  the  Poles,  the  present 
king,  with  whose  high  qualities  this  coun- 
try has  recently  had  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted,  has  already  evinced 
an  intention  of  acting  in  a  different  man- 
ner. In  proof  of  which,  I  need  only  read 
an  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Diet  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Posen,  addressed  to  that  body,  on  the 
opening  of  their  session  in  February, 
1841:— 

**  The  generous  sentiments  of  his  Majesty 
(Frederick  VViUiam  the  Fourth)  assure  us,  that 
the  happiness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Posen  is  the  object  of  his  wishes  and 
exertions.  Already  he  has  afforded  us  proofs 
of  his  sincerity.  Our  archbishop  is  restored 
to  us.  A  general  amnesty  has  been  granted 
to  the  Poles  accused  of  pohtical  offences.  Our 
deputies  at  Kcenigsberg,  on  the  occasion  of 
Ijis  present  majesty's  accession,  hate  received 
from  the  king  his  solemn  promise  that  nothing; 
shall  be  done  to  tmpair  our  nationalty.  His 
majesty  has  revoked  the  edict  of  1817,  which 
was  a  violation  of  our  rights,  and  has  decreed 
that  the  Poles  shall  be  allowed  to  plead  in 
their  own  language  in  the  courts  of  justice." 

May  we  not  conclude,  thatthe  sovereign 
who  is  acting  in  this  manner  by  the  Poles 
within  his  own  dominions,  will  be  disposed 
to  exert  himself  in  favour  of  those  whom, 
by  the  treaty,  he  is  equally  bound  to  pro- 

uct  ?    We  may  rely  on  the  co-operatioo 


of  France — for  though  I  am  constrained 
to  acknowledge,  that  at  this  moment  there 
exists  a  feeling,  with  respect  to  this  conn- 
try,  which  I  deeply  regret ;  which  I  the 
tViorc  regret,  because  the  real  intet-ests  of 
both  countries  are  the  same,  because  I  am 
well  assured,  that  there  are  ii'6  substantial 
or  sufHcient  grounds  for  the  feeling  to 
which  I  have  alluded — yet,  in  anything 
relating  to  the  Poles,  we  might  rely  on  the 
co-operation  of  France,  and  such  a  co- 
operation would  be  mo^e  likely  that)  aViy- 
thing  else  to  lisad  to  a  renewal  of  thai 
good  understanding  between  this  coiintVy 
and  Fraiice,  which  is  so  much  to  be  de^ 
sired,  if  I  am  asked  what  is  the  use  of 
making  representations,  I  answer,  that  by 
so  doing,  we  should  preserve  a  right  which, 
otherwise,  will  be  lost ;  that,  perhaps,  we 
should  obtain  kinder  treatment  for  Po- 
land ;  that,  at  any  rate,  we  should  make 
it  impossible  for  Russia  to  say—"  we 
thought  you  approved,  because  you  ex- 
pressed no  opinion  to  the  contrary" — at 
any  rate,  we  should  discharge  what  ap- 
pears to  me  an  absolute  duty—  and  never, 
I  trust,  will  the  hour  arrive,  that  shall  see 
£ngland  shrink  from  a  duty,  or  descend 
from  that  moral  eminence  which  has 
hitherto  obtained  for  her  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  I  am  well  aware,  that  at 
the  present  moment,  we  have  every  reaison 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Russia, 
except  with  respect  to  Poland,  and  that 
between  Russia  and  this  country  the  rtiost 
amicable  relations  exist ;  but  such  a  pos- 
ture of  aflairs,  far  from  making  an  appeal 
to  Russia  more  difBcult,  should  afford  it 
facility  ;  for,  have  we  not  a  right  to  say, 
**  if  your  friendship  is  smcere,  prove  it  by 
fulfilling  the  treaty."  And  is  there  any- 
thing that  should  disturb  amicable  rela- 
tions when  we  approach  a  friend  with  ex- 
hortations that  arc  no  less  for  his  real 
interest  than  our  own?  Is  it  for  the  in- 
terest of  Russia  that  she  should  prepare 
for  herself  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  ? 
Is  it  for  the  interest  of  Russia  that  she 
should  make  herself  an  object  of  jealousy 
to  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe  ?  Is  it 
better  that  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of 
Europe  should  repose  on  a  sleeping  vol. 
cano,  or  on  Polish  nationality?  In  order 
to  prove  that  it  is  not  for  the  real  interest 
of  Russia,  that  she  should  trample  upon 
the  Polish  nation,  we  might  point  out  to 
her  the  example  of  onr  own  conduct  to 
Ireland.    Thank  God,  the  time  is  &niv^d, 

vfbtn  I  may  advert  to  that  dubjcfct  ^Etb^ 
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out  indiscretion.  But  we  might  tell  Rus- 
>ii,  that  for  centuries  England  treated 
Ireland  as  a  conquered  country;  endea- 
voured to  efTace  Ler  nationality,  and  her 
religion;  endeavoured  to  du  lo  Ireland 
elaCtly  what  Russia  is  now  endeavouring 
to  do  to  Poland  ;  that  uot  onl  v  overwhelm- 
itag  force  nis  employed,  but  inat  laws  were 
introduced  which  have  been  admitted  lo  be 
the  tnost  atrociously  ihgenioui  that  eVef 
Wiete  designed  to  torture  and  Subdue  a  peo- 
ple? and  *hat  was  the  r^iull?— tbatcentu- 
ttei  ot  oppresitOD  yield  us  tiothing, — tliat 
(be  Irish  only  clung  to  their  customs  and 
their  creed  with  the  greater  tenacity— that 
tliey  Vrere  not  eubdunl,  not  extirpated,  not 
cbing^d— faKd  that  alt  that  England  ob- 
tainvd  Was  weakness  where  she  tiught  to 
h'aVe  had  strength,  and  abhorrence  where 
the  might  have  won  affection.  At  last, 
thank  God,  the  system  of  persecution  was 
abandoned,  and  the  experiment  nf  kind- 
mm  resoiied  to.  I  will  not  say,  that  it 
has,  as  yet,  Mtnpletely  strcceeded  i  tre 
(Muld  not  expect  it,  from  our  prolonged 
nisconduct;  but  the  good  seed  is  sown, 
it  has  already  begun  to  grow,  and,  in  due 
■eason,  will,  I  am  convinced,  produce  a 
rich  and  abundaat  harveil.  Surely,  it 
cannot  offend  our  august  ally  to  be  told 
ITiM  tii  find  it  more  agreeable  to  begin  to 
be  loved  than  to  continue  to  be  hated; 
and  if  I  am  told  that  a  state  of  whidi  the 
MtioAality  is  respected,  cannot  be  advan- 
Mgeottsty  combined  with  a  despotic  em- 
•fM^,  1 4hl1  point  to  the  analogons  case  of 
Aastria  andl  Hungary.  1  «nll  recal  to 
rtcoftection  the  Celebrated  cry  of "  Morie- 
'ntur  pro  rege  noslro,  MariA  Tkeresdi"  a 
su'dScient  proof  (bat  the  state  of  wbrcb  the 
nationality  is  respected,  may  be  the  most 
zealous  and  devoted  support  of  the  empire 
to  vrtiich  it  is  attached.  Despotism  has 
ftk  advantages  as  #ell  as  its  disadvantages. 
Hie  Empefflr  of  Russia  is  possessed  of 
unlimited  power.  He  cba  malce  nations 
•Mseruble  m  hmppj  with  a  stnike  ef  his 
nen.  He,  thetvfore,  can  make  Poland 
trtppy  if  he  will.  Let  hiYn  as  we  have 
'i<fiie,  try  the  experiment  of  kindness  — 
remove  grievances,  redress  wrongs;  break 
the  chain  of  the  captive,  recall  the  exile  to 
\in  home ;  treat  the  brave  as  tliey  deserve 
to  be  treated,  with  confidence,  and  earn 
from  them  reaped  and  esleetn  in  return — 
cdniftih  rhe  ftishes  of  the  people  over  whom 
h«  rules—extend  blessings  as  wide  at  his 
awky.  This  is  "ibts  sWeetett,  holiest, 
•itm^  of  VOWA-"    ^  ^eie  mcftai  tie 


will  add  ilrength  to  his  empire,  and  glory 
to  his  name.  "Ha  tibi  erant  artes."— 
"These  are  imperial  arts,  and  worthy 
thee."  The  ban.  Member  concluded  by 
moving  an  address  for  certain  Ukases, 
bearing  date  ihe  I5th  and  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, lti41,  issued  by  the  Russian 
government  and  relating  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

Sir  F.  Burdetl,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said,  that  he  would  nut  in  the  absence  of  any 
fiinctionarj  connected  with  the  foreign  de- 
partment of  the  late  Government,  make 
those  observationa  on  the  subject  so  ebly 
brought  forward  hy  the  hon.  Member,  which 
he  had  coute  down  to  the  House  with  the 
intention  of  making.  He  should  there- 
fore cuu(ine  himself  to  the  expregaion 
of  the  pleasure  with  which  he  gave  hii 
cordial  support  to  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
Member,  and  would  only  further  state, 
that  he  looked  upon  it  as  an  earnest  of  the 
justice  which  this  great  country  was  at 
length  prepared  to  do  the  ill-fated  and 
unjustly-used  Poles.  He  begged  also  to 
express  his  earnest  hopes,  that  inasmuch 
as  the  ^tvsent  Ministry  had  incbrred  no 
responsibility  whatever  in  regard  to  the 
acts  of  tlie  Rus^nan  Government  towards 
Poland,  and  as  the  late  Government  alone 
had  parlMlpiated  in  the  responsibility  which 
attached  to  this  country  for  having  quietly 
permitted  them  to  be  canied  into  effect, — 
he  trusted  the  existing  Ministry  fvould 
still  continue  to  act  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  to  refuse  a  participation  in  the 
responsibility  assumed  by  their  prede- 
cessors. 

Mr.  Hume  would  permit  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet's example  to  influence  him,  and 
therefore  would  refrain  from  addressing 
the  House  at  any  length  on  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  ;  but  he  must  express  his 
hope  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
would  at  length  agree  to  wipe  c#  the  stain 
which  had  been  cast  on  them  in  conse^ 
quence  of  their  having  qnietly  permitted 
the  treaty  of  Vienna,  to  which  this  country 
was  a  party,  to  be  so  grossly  violated  as  it 
had  been  in  the  case  of  the  Polish  natioa. 
The  British  Governmeat  had  often  in- 
terfered abroad  in  matteta  whicfa  in  no 
way  concerned  Engiand  ;  but,  in  ISSOt 
when  the  fate  of  Poland  was  in  the  balance, 
and  the  mere  expression  of  a  wish  on  one 
part  would  have  secured  her  independence, 
the  Government  of  Earl  Grey  stood  culpa- 
bly by  and  saw  her  political  exertions  sacri- 
ficed. It  was  the  duty  of  the  Britbh  coun- 
Vf  to  have  suvie>)ttRd.\\ift  Wdtx-j  ■iltw:^  -«<«* 
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a  party  to  at  Vienua.  The  French  Chani< 
bers  passed,  he  believed,  a  resolution  every 
year,  declaring  that  the  independence  of 
I^)Iaiid  ought  to  be  supported:  cmd  he 
would  be  very  much  pleased  ifthe  House  of 
Commons  would  adopt  a  Bimilar  couise. 
Though  he  scarcely  expected  to  live  to  see 
that  happy  event,  yet  the  day  he  hoped 
would  ccme  when  Polish  nationality  would 
be  restored,  and  the  integrity  of  that  king- 
dom recognised.  He  deeply  deplored  the 
present  oppressed  state  of  Poland,  the  de< 
BtTUction  of  her  national  institutionB,  and 
the  fate  of  her  children  and  women :  and 
trusting  to  see  them  soon  reinstated  in  some 
of  their  rights  by  the  remonstrance  of  this 
Government,  he  gave  his  willing  support 
to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member. 

Mr.  Milnes:  Sir,  the  Goveroment  of 
any  country  that  was  a  party  to  the  treaty 
of  Vienua  ie  more  or  less  responsible  for 
the  well-beJDg  of  Polaod.  It  was  the 
■auction  of  those  Goveroments  and  of 
England  among  them,  which  submitted 
Poland  to  Russian  rule,  which  exposed  it 
to  the  insane  ferocities  of  the  governor 
whom  Russia  imposed  on  it,  and  which 
therefoie  was  the  remote  cause  of  the 
Polish  revolution,  and  all  its  calamitous 
consequence.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
the  responsibility  of  governments,  in  this 
case  England  is  responsible,  and,  admitting 
this,  one  only  question  remained  for  us— 
by  what  means,  and  to  what  extent  that 
responsibility  is  to  be  asserted.  In  all 
matters  of  diplomacy,  power  must  be  re- 
garded as  well  as  right,  and  in  none  more 
than  in  the  case  before  us.  If  what  has 
occurred  between  Russia  and  Poland,  had 
occurred  between  Holland  and  Belgium, 
had  Belgium  been  defeated  by  Molland 
after  her  rebellion  and  resistance,  and 
Holland  had  attempted  to  annihilate  the 
naiioDality  of  Belgium,  and  transmnle  it 
into  a  Dutch  province,  is  it  conceivable 
that  France  and  England  would  have 
permitted  this  infraction  of  ibe  treaty  of 
Vienna  ?  We  know,  hideed,  from  the  re- 
sults of  the  Belgium  revolution,  that  so 
far  from  tWa  being  the  case,  a  new  occb- 
sion  for  diplomatic  interference  wag  de- 
clared to  have  presented  itself — the  ar- 
rangements of  I8I5  were  reconsidered 
and  remodelled,  and  the  independence  of 
Belgium  was  the  issue.  The  physical 
circumstances  of  Poland  are  different.  I 
do  not  believe  it  was  the  duty  of  England 
to  interfere  alone  by  her  leiourcei  or  hei 
tnot  in  tbii  quarrel;  the  owed  wffletbiiig 
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to  Poland,  but  she  owed  more  to  the  in- 
terests of  her  citizens  and  the  peace  of  the 
civilised  world.  One  function,  however, 
after  the  contest  remained  for  her  to  per- 
form, one  from  which  no  difficulties — no 
special  interests,  no  diplomatic  delicacies, 
could  excuse  ber,  and  this  was  most  clearly 
and  energetically  to  protest  against  any 
infraction  of  the  privileges  guaranteed  to 
Poland  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  And 
this  course  was  at  once  adopted.  On  the 
9th  of  July,  IS33,  the  noble  Lord,  tbe 
Member  for  Tiverton,  (Lord  Palmeraton), 
whose  absence  from  this  debate,  I  trust, 
is  wholly  accidental,  stated, — 

"  That  the  contracting  parties  to  the  trea^ 
of  Vienna  bave  a  right  to  require  tliat  the  con- 
stitution of  Poland  should  not  be  touched, 
and  this  was  an  opinion  which  he  hid  notcoiw 
cealed  from  the  Russian  Government,  previous 
to  the  taking  of  Warsaw,  and  before  tha  result 
of  hostilities  was  known,  and  when  Warsaw 
fell,  and  Poland  was  placed  at  tbe  disposal  of 
Russia,  that  opinion  was  again  distincdy  con- 
veyed to  the  Russian  Government.'' 

The  Russian  Government  remonstrated 
against  this  view,  on  the  ground  that  Uie 
previously  existing  institutions  were  swept 
away  by  the  revolution;  but,  continued 
the  noble  Lord,— 


"  The  reply  of  tbe  English  Oovemment  was 
to  this  efTecl,  that  having  taken  into  full  consi- 
deration all  that  the  Russian  Govemnieat  had 
stated  in  support  of  this  view  of  the  case,  they 
stilL  adhered  to  the  opinion  previously  ex- 
pressed, that  the  true  and  fair  interpretation 
oftbe  treaty  of  Vienna,  required  that  the  Polish 
conslilulion  should  remain  as  before  the  revo- 
lution, and  that  Russia  h&d  no  right  to  abolish 
it.  No  circumstances  can  arise,  under  which 
the  Enghsh  Government  can  give  their  sanc- 
tion DT  acquiescence  to  tbe  arrangements 
which  the  Emperor  has  made." 

In  the  same  debate,  Lord  John  Russell 
expressed  the  same  sentiments;  tbe  noUe 
Lord,  now  Secretary  for  the  Colonial  De- 
partment (Lord  Stanley)  said, — 

If  I  am  asked  my  own  opinion  as  lo  the  il^ 
terpretalion  to  be  put  upon  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  I  am  ready  to  say,  that  it  is  that 
staled  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Uoremment, 
and  that  I  consider  it  has  been  violated  by 
Russia." 

And  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  now  at  tbe 
head  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  de- 
clared in  the  strongest  terms  his  sympathy 
for  the  condition  of  the  "  Poles,  and  hit 
indignation  as  to  the  course  pursued  by 
Russia."  About  three  years  afterwards, 
Lord  Palmentoa  alluded  to  and  repMUd 
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the  protest  he  had  made  in  1833,  and  now 
in  1842,  after  years  of  repeated  violations 
— of  continued  infractions  < — of  avowed 
aggressions — I  call  on  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, representing  the  department  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  this  House,  to  avow 
his  continuance  of  the  policy  which  has 
been  consistently  and  distinctly  adopted 
by  this  country  in  this  matter,  and  once 
more  to  record  in  the  hearing  of  the 
civilised  nations  the  firm  and  friendly 
protest  of  England  in  favour  of  the  na- 
tionality of  Poland.  I  would,  Sir,  do  this 
in  no  spirit  of  enmity  to  Russia,  I  would 
do  it  as  one  who  consults  her  best  interests 
and  her  real  honour.  I  am  opposed  to  all 
violent  language  on  this  subject,  for,  how- 
ever excusable  by  individual  zeal  and  pri- 
vate indignation,  angry  words  are  no  dig- 
nified expression  of  the  feelings  of  Go- 
vernments. I  would  remonstrate  with 
Russia  in  this  case,  as  any  one  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Governments  of  Europe 
might  have  remonstrated  with  our  Eliza- 
beth or  James  the  ist,  for  their  treatment 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland — as 
Elizabeth  did  remonstrate  with  Spain  and 
France  for  their  persecution  of  the  Pro- 
testants, for  the  Inquisition  in  the  low 
countries,  and  for  the  horrors  of  the  St. 
Bartholomew ;  but  I  should  stand  on 
stronger  grounds  than  any  of  those  Go- 
vernments, for  my  remonstrances  would 
be  based  not  only  on  considerations  of 
humanity,  but  also  on  the  special  provi- 
sions of  a  solemn  treaty.  I  own.  Sir,  that 
I  cannot  consistently,  with  my  informa- 
tion, hope  for  any  immediate  advantage 
to  Poland  from  any  proceeding  of  this 
House,  or  any  declaration  of  public  opin- 
ion ;  but  a  protest  is  rather  for  the  future 
than  for  the  present ;  a  protest  leaves  the 
question  open,  adjourns  to  some  indefinite 
period  the  final  solution  of  it,  and  reserves 
the  right  of  returning  to  the  subject,  when- 
ever favourable  circumstances  may  arise. 
I  see  no  reason  to  believe,  that  the  present 
emperor  will  pause  in  his  work  of  the  an- 
nihilation of  Poland  ;  if  he  were  a  weak, 
or  an  ignorant  man,  he  might  be  terrified 
or  enlightened,  but  advanced  as  he  is,  in 
intelligence  and  reflection  beyond  his 
people,  endowed  with  so  many  qualities 
of  vigour,  determination,  and  perseve- 
rance, I  can  only  regard  this  his  project 
as  the  settled  purpose  of  a  man,  whose  will 
knows  no  control,  and  whose  passion  is 
petrified  into  stern  resolution.  But  brute 
▼iolence  only  proTokes  reiiitancei  and 


gives  permanence  to  the  feelings  it  in-* 
tends  to  destroy.  Oppress  a  people,  and 
you  keep  them  together — banish  a  man, 
and  you  make  him  love  his  country — do 
as  Russia  is  now  doing  with  Poland,  and 
Polish  nationality  can  never  perish.  la 
the  due  course  of  time  the  present  em- 
peror will  be  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
Another  sovereign  may  ascend  that  throne 
of  a  less  severe  and  unrelenting  temper. 
He,  perhaps,  may  deem  another  line  of 
policy  towards  Poland  at  once  expedient 
and  just.  He  may  regard  the  relation  of 
Hungary  to  Austria  as  better  than  that 
of  a  province  in  permanent  though  covert 
rebellion  to  a  Government  whose  only 
security  is  the  weight  of  its  despotism. 
He  may  discern  the  true  limits  of  his  own 
power,  and  abandon  an  attempt  which  he 
believes  to  be  impious  because  he  sees 
that  it  is  impossible.  And  then  the  uq« 
tiring  protest  which  England  and  France 
have  made  against  this  wrong,  and  their 
continued  assertion  of  this  right  will  have 
their  full  efficacy  in  encouraging  this  be- 
nevolent wisdom,  in  proving  to  that  sove« 
reign,  that  in  best  consulting  the  interests 
of  his  own  empire,  he  will  be  confirming 
the  ties  of  amity  and  peace  with  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  the  world.  Or  another 
alternative  may  occur.  The  throne  of  the 
Czars  may  be  filled  by  a  person  less  re- 
spectful of  the  interests  of  foreign  nations, 
less  prudent  in  his  estimate  of  other 
powers,  less  temperate  in  his  schemes  of 
conquest  and  desires  of  ambition  than  the 
Emperor  Nicholas.  Again  may  the  mul- 
titudes of  the  south  be  covetous  of  the 
wealth  and  luxuries  of  the  southern  and 
western  kingdoms,  and  as  the  armies  of 
Sobieski  formed  the  barrier  against  Turkish 
invasion,  so  may  the  Polish  nation  still 
show  itself  the  frontier  guardian  of  the 
common  liberties  and  common  civilization 
of  Europe.  In  that  day  Poland  will  not 
forget  those  who  now  remember  her.  At 
the  same  time.  Sir,  I  cannot  deny  that  I 
perceive  in  this  our  act  of  sympathy  and 
protestation,  an  immediate  advantage  for 
this  country  in  a  most  important  and  deli- 
cate quarter.  In  the  year  1839,  at  a 
Polish  meeting  in  London,  the  Count 
Montalembert,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  younger  statesmen  of 
France,  expressed  himself  to  the  efiect, 
"  that  if  by  bad  policy  or  untoward  mis- 
understandings, the  good  feeling  then 
existing  between  France  and  England 
should  come  to  be  4vtox\^^  ^^^^^sa^ 
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will  always  find  in  (he  cause  of  Poland  a 
common  ground  forsympathy  with  France, 
Will  alwayi  have  a  common  subject  of 
i'nieres't,  will  always  retain  at  least  one 
common  tie  of  external  policy."  Late 
events.  Sir,  have  realised  this  sad  possi- 
bility ;  by  policy,  which  I  believe  to  be 
bad,  France  is  alienated  from  England. 
Uisunderi landings,  as  1  believe  totally 
grouiidlesi,  have  arisen,  to  dislurb  the 
union  of  those  two  nation* ;  those  only 
two  which,  in  the  emphatic  language  of 
is.  thiers,  "  can  figlit  logeiher  under  ihe 
banner  of  constitutional  freedom."  Still 
this  comihon  cause  of  Poland  remains  to 
As,  and  firmly  convinced  as  I  am,  that  in 
the  iniimate  alliance  of  France  and  Eng- 
land lie  the  best  hopes  of  the  coming 
years,  that  without  that  union  there  is  no 
perfectly  secure  political  basis  for  our 
civilization,  that  with  that  union,  we  may 
defy  all  assaults  of  brute  force,  all  ma- 
chinations of  subtle  intrigoe,  all  policies 
And  all  powers,— 1  will  not  abandon  that 
link  of  sympathy,  which,  however  slight, 
■till  shows  that  the  two  sister  nations  of 
llie  west  are  actuated  hy  the  same  sense 
of  justice,  good  faith,  national  honour, 
fend  respect  fur  national  independence. 
Pdr  these  reasons,  therefore,  and  with  an 
earnest  desire  that  this  country  should 
continue  the  same  distinct  and  honour- 
kble  line  it  has  already  pursued  on  thi: 
sdbjeci,  I  trust  that  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment will  add  their  weight  (to  thii 
Eroiesi  in  favour  of  the  nationality  of  Po' 
md. 
Mr.  P.  Sletvarl  said,  that  from  the  rea- 
SonahluncsG  of  the  motion,  he  assuined  that 
it  would  be  assented  to  ;  hut  as  an  old  and 
afiadiud  friend  to  the  cause  of  Poland,  he 
could  not  abstain  from  addreatdng  a  few 
words  to  the  House  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. Doubtless  the  question  was  Bar- 
rounded  by  difficulties  and  delicacies ; 
points  of  national  honour  and  the  faith  of 
treaties  being  involved  in  it.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  necessary  that  an  in. 
dividual  who  rose  to  speak  on  the  subject 
lA  a  [lopnlar  assembly  should  endeavour  to 
suppress  the  feelings  which  naturally  arose 
in  his  bosom  at  the  contemplation  of  the 
wrongs  which  Poland  had  endured.  He 
would  speak  very  shortly,  and  he  hoped 
rieariy,  and  would  avoid  expressing  him- 
self io  warmly  as  he  had  done  when 
he  first  addressed  the  House  on  the  sub- 
ject. There  could  be  no  doubt  that,  bl 
purtieB  to  1^  tteaty  of  Vicbm,  we  w«re 


uuthurined  to  attempt,  by  such  a  course  as 
that  nuw  pursued,  to  redress  the  wrongs 
if  that  ill-used  and  high-minded  peop&. 
At  the  congress  of  Vienna  our  ambassador 
bad  expressed  bis  anxiety,  an  anxiety  ex- 
perienced by  the  diplomatic  repretentativies 
»f  the  other  groat  powers  of  Europe,  that 
Poland  should  be  recognised  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  plai^  under  a  fohn  of 
government  separate  and  distinct  from  that 
cif  Russia,  80  as  to  form  a  pd*w  inteipAed 
between  the  three  great  em^res  of  Eiltope. 
It  hod  been  stated  by  some  high  authorities, 
that  the  hands  of  England  and  of  thbse 
other  states,  the  guarantees  bf  the  rigbtt 
of  the  Polish  nation,  bad  been  tied  uit  and 
resttained  from  any  interference  Itt  l»et 
favour,  in  consequence  of  the  revutt  of 
Poland  in  the  year  1830.  Now,  he  reccd- 
lected  with  peculiar  satirfaction  the  sen- 
timents expressed  upon  that  subject  by  one 
of  the  most  enli^tened  and  teropente 
members  of  the  Legislature,  he  meant  Lot4 
Ashburton,  who  bad  reflected  great  honour 
(m  his  character  by  declaring  that  if  ever 
a  people  hod  been  justified  in  rcvoltita 
against  authority  when  grossly  abused,  S 
was  in  the  case  of  the  revolt  of  the  Poles 
against  the  cruel  misrule  of  the  Grand 
Duke  CoDStantine.  That  monster  being 
deemed  unworthy  of  ruling  in  Russia  had 
been  invested  with  the  sovereign  authnritj 
in  Poland,  where  he  abused  power  so  out- 
rageously as  to  goad  and  force  the  Poles 
to  revolt,  and  the  determined  resistance 
then  made  to  his  tyranny  shed  fresh  gloty 
upon  the  military  prowess  and  bravery  of 
this  extraordinary  and  interesting  peofile.  It 
wosbuttouclcar  nuw  what  were  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Russian  government,  and  un- 
less this  country  assisted  the  Poles,  by  ener- 
getic protests,  which  cuuld  not  be  mlsun- 
dcrstood  by  foreign  governments,  he  Mw 
great  reason  to  believe  that  Russia  wMld 
persevere  in  her  I'cBolulion  to  eXtinguiA 
the  nationality  and  so  erase  the  name  rf 
Poland  from  the  map  of  the  civilised  wA'M. 
He  trusted  our  Government  would  Vigi- 
lantly watch  the  conduct  of  Russia,  «md 
thwart  her  Bmbitious  and  unlawful  designs. 
Before  he  left  I'arliameut,  in  1836,  he 
stated  what  the  conduct  of  Russia  would 
and  although  be  Was  then  held  Eft  be 
a  visionary  alarmist,  the  events  of  tbe  two 
subsequent  years  proved  that  his  anticipa- 
tions were  correct.  In  tbelnte  debate  upon 
Eastern  affairs,  it  seemed  to  be  assumed  that 
the  assurances  of  Russia  were  to  be  tm- 
plicitly  depended  upon.  Now  he  protested 
agaiost  that  aaBumpitiofi.    Sad  t 
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prompted  this  distrust.  The  House  had 
been  told  that  Count  Simonich  had  been 
recalled  by  the  Russian  government  from 
his  embassy  to  Persia,  on  account  of  the 
part  which  he  had  acted  at  the  siege  of 
Herat.  That  was  only  a  part  of  the  sinis- 
ter policy  of  Russia — that  policy  which 
inciuccd  her  to  furnish  her  agents  with  two 
sets  of  instructions,  to  be  used  as  occasion 
might  require.  He  would  inform  the 
House  what  had  been  the  fate  of  Count 
Simonich,  who  had  been  denounced  for 
having  exceeded  the  powers  vested  in  him 
by  his  government.  Recalled  from  Persia, 
he  was  immediately  made  governor  of  a 
fortress  in  Poland,  where  he  is  at  this  mo- 
ment ;  while  some  of  his  sons  are  pages  to 
the  emperor  at  Petersburgh.  These  were 
facts  which  ought  to  open  our  eyes  relative 
to  the  conduct  of  Russia.  It  might  be  said 
that  the  present  discussion  was  of  no  use  ; 
but  its  use  consisted  in  this — that  it  would 
lead  the  Poles  to  look  upon  us  as  their 
friends.  It  was  our  duty  towards  our  own 
national  character,  as  well  as  to  the  rights 
of  Pgland,  which  we  had  guaranteed,  to 
record  upon  our  Journals  that  those  rights 
had  been  unlawfully  invaded  by  Russia. 
As  a  gallant  Pole  had  said  to  him  that 
morning, — 

"  Write  your  protest  against  Russia's  con- 
duct on  the  walls  of  this  House,  for  it  will  be 
a  consolation  to  Poland  in  her  suffering.'' 

He,  Mr.  Stewart,  had  great  satisfaction 
in  now  asdsting  in  this  solemn  protest ;  and 
his  belief  and  hope  was,  that  whilst  it 
would  prove  to  be  a  source  of  comfort  to 
Poland  now,  it  would  still  more,  when  the 
principles  of  eternal  justice  shall  be  here- 
after vindicated,  prove  to  be  to  her  in  her 
hour  of  need,  a  deep  source  of  national 
strength. 

Sir  R.  Peel  and  Sir  R.  Inglis  rose  to- 
gether ;  the  former  gave  way. 

Sir  K.  IngUs  began  by  a{k)lo^sing  for 
attempting  to  force  himself  upon  their  at- 
tention in  preference  or  priority  to  his 
right  hon.  Friend ;  but  he  was  induced  to 
aodress  the  House  now  rather  than  attempt 
to  follow  his  right  hon.  Friend,  as  he  be- 
lieved manv  other  hon.  Members  Would, 
with  him,  think  it  more  expedient  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  should  be  permitted  to 
dose  the  debate  upon  this  subject.  He 
must,  in  the  first  instatice,  protest  again^ 
a  distinction  that  might  be  drawn  from  the 
temark  of  his  hon.  l*riend  the  Member  for 
Pofhfrct,  respecting  the  right  of  Eneland 
'tD  inCKfrfere  in  the  fiffidrs  Sif  Polknd  bdng 


analogous  with  that  of  Roman  Catholic 
countries  to  interfere  with  England  at  a 
former  period  of  our  history.  He  must 
protest  against  the  supposition  that  any 
foreign  country  whatever  could  have  a 
right  to  interfere  with  our  afiairs.  Oiit 
right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Poland 
rested  on  stronger  grounds — it  was  simply 
derived  from  treaty.  He  felt  that  the  dis- 
cusaion  which  had  taken  place,  conridering 
the  unity  of  sentiment,  moderation,  and 
good  feeling  which  had  characterised  it 
throughout,  must  have  sbihe  effect  in 
bringing  about  thdt  object  which  they  all 
desiredr-an  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  Poles.  He  feared,  however,  that 
there  was  a  technical  objection  to  the  mo- 
tion. The  hon.  Gentleman  called  for  papers 
connected  with  the  proceedings  of  another 
country,  which  any  man  might  obtain  witn 
some  trouble  perhaps,  and  at  some  cost,  but 
he  was  not  aware  how  far  it  was  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Government  to  produce  such 
papers  as  an  act  of  the  Government,  c^ 
whether  or  not  they  had  the  means  of 
doing  so.  He  deprecated  the  principle  of 
calling  in  that  House  for  the  munidpal 
proceedings  of  foreign  governments.  Our 
right  to  interfere  in  the  case  of  Poland,  as 
he  had  before  said,  was  founded  iipon 
treaty ;  and  that  being  the  case,  tlxc  Goi^ 
vernment  had  k  right  to  interfere  in  any 
way  it  might  think  proper  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  treaty.  But  in  this  case 
there  was  this  difficulty.  He  believed  the 
whole  of  the  contracting  parties  to  the 
treaty  had  never  been  united  as  to  its  con- 
struction. He  wbhed  to  urge  upon  the 
Government  of  this  country  to  exercise  all 
the  moral  influence  they  ix)ssessed  to  in- 
duce the  Empci*or  of  Russia  to  treat  his 
Polish  subjects  with  greater  moderation 
and  fairness  than  it  appeared  he  had  done, 
for  his  treatment  of  them  hitherto  had  been 
quite  inconsistent  with  both  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  treaty  of  Viennji.  It  was, 
however,  important  that  our  interfercndc 
should  not  go  beyond  that  in  which  we 
should  be  supported  by  the  other  eontract- 
ing  powers  to  the  treaty.  He  hailed  the 
discussion  which  had  taken  place  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  and  the  warmest  wish 
of  his  heart  was,  that  the  mcfral  influence 
of  this  country,  exercised  as  he  had  no 
doubt  it  would  be,  would  tend  to  remedy 
th(Me  evils  and  wrongs  which  Poland  had 
80  long  suffered.  He  hoped  no  division 
upon  the  motibn  would  be  tKken,  for  he 
Was  most  anxidiijs  that  the  g^eral  feeliM 
wUdi  had  lieca  thaic  '^^a&sv%  ^^is^^cMMS. 
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should  not  be  weakened  by  any  apparent 
difference. 

Sir  R,  Peel  was  not  sorry  that  his  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  R.  Jnglis)  had  spoken  before 
him,  for  that  enablea  him  to  refer  to  a 
precedent  which  appeared  to  him  to  settle 
the  only  point  on  which  his  hon.  Friend 
doubted.  His  hon.  Friend  thought  it 
possible  that  some  difficulty  of  a  techni- 
cal nature  might  interpose  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  production  of  the  papers  re- 
ferred to  in  the  present  motion.  In  1832, 
a  motion  similar  to  that  now  before  the 
House  had  been  made,  and  he  thought  that 
a  reference  to  that  motion  was  important, 
as  forming  a  precedent,  for  he  should  be 
sorry  to  take  a  course  which  might  appear 
at  variance  with  the  view  which  was  taken 
by  Parliament  and  the  Government  in 
1832.  In  that  year  he  found  that  a  mo- 
tion to  this  effect  had  been  made— - 

^  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House 
copies  of  the  manifestoes  issued  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  in  February  last,  and  of  the 
organic  statute  to  which  they  referred." 

Now,  that  motion  was  unanimously 
adopted ;  and  were  he  to  take  a  different 
course  now,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment oppose  the  production  of  these 
papers,  an  erroneous  construction  might  be 
put  upon  his  motive.  His  hon.  Friend  had 
overlooked  the  distinction  between  interfer- 
ing in  the  municipal  proceedings  of  a 
foreign  country  and  the  interference  for  a 
specific  object,  under  a  specific  treaty  ;  and 
he  must  beg  of  his  hon.  Friend  to  remem- 
ber that  Poland  was  not  a  province  of  Rus- 
sia, so  as  to  make  the  question  one  of  mere 
municipal  administration.  He  would  not 
now  enter  into  the  question,  whether  the 
revolt  of  the  Poles  in  1830  had  set  aside 
the  treaty  of  1815,  but  he  knew  that  we 
were  parties  to  that  treaty,  and  that,  by  it 
the  condition  of  Poland  had  been  regulated, 
and,  consequently,  we  possessed  a  right  to 
information  as  to  the  grounds  upon  which 
that  condition  had  been  changed.  He 
felt  therefore  that  he  was  not  departing 
from  the  strict  letter  of  diplomatic  usage 
by  consenting  to  the  production  of  papers 
relating  to  that  treaty.     The  temper  and 

feneral  spirit  of  the  present  debate  was, 
e  thought,  most  satisfactory,  for  it  could 
not  be  said  that  it  opposed  any  impediment 
-—in  point  of  honour — to  the  adoption  of 
the  motion.  There  had  been  throughout  a 
most  gratifying  abstinence  from  anything 
approaching  to  abuse  or  offensive  expres- 
sions in  sp^Jdng  of  the  conduct  of  Russia 
b  reference  to  rolaodi  and  he  for  his  own 


part  regretted  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  P.  Stewart)  had  referred  to 
'  the  policy  of  Russia  in  the  east.     It,  how- 
ever, gave  him  (Sir  R.  Peel)  an  opportunity 
of  repeating  what  he  had  previously  stated, 
that  Russia  had  most  distinctly  disavowed 
the  conduct  of  her  agents  in  Persia  and  on 
the  north-west  frontier  of  our  Indian  pos- 
sessions — that  she  had  recalled  those  agents*, 
,  and  had  given  to  the  British  Government 
I  the  most  distinct  and  positive  assurance  of 
i  her  desire  to  act  in  concert  with  England 
.  in  respect  to  the  affairs  of  Persia,  and  had 
;  further  as  distinctly  disavowed  all  intention 
of  interfering  hostilely  in  regard  to  our 
I  Indian  possessions,    lliat  Russia  was  sin- 
cere in  those  professions  might  be  inferred 
from  her  conduct     Since  those  assurances 
had  been  given,  misfortune  had  befaUen 
our  Indian  army,  and  if  Russia  had  not 
been  sincere,  there  was  a  temptation  to 
depart  from  her  engagement  which,  doubt- 
less, would  have  been  taken  advantage  of. 
But  as  he  had  stated,  the  assurances  which 
Russia  had  given  to  this  country  had  been 
fulfilled  strictly  and  punctually;    and  it 
was  his  duty  to  acknowledge,  the  amicable 
and  friendly  feelings  towards  this  country 
which  Russia  had  evinced.  That  power  had 
cordially  acted  with  us,  and  had  done  her 
utmost  to  discountenance  and  discoun^  any 
hostile  demonstration  on  the  part  of  Persia, 
or  any  of  the.  inferior  states,  in  the  a&irs 
of  Affghanistan.     There  was  at  this  mo- 
ment the  most  perfect  understanding  be- 
tween  Russia  and   this  country,  and  he 
looked  upon  it  as  a  great  guarantee  for  the 
peace  and  for  the  general  interests  of  the 
world,  that  those  amicable  relations   be- 
tween the  two  countries  should  continue 
unimpaired.     He  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  state  this  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
Russia,  and  of  her  friendly  intentions  to- 
wards this  country ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
however  desirable  it  was  that  these  rela- 
tions of  amity  should  continue,  (and  so  de- 
sirable he  felt  it  to  be,  that  he  could  assure 
the  House  it  would  be  the  duty  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  to  do  everything  in 
their  power,  consistently  with  the  honour 
and  interests  of  the  country,  to  promote 
them)  still  he  could  not,  for  the  purpose 
of    confirming    the    good    understanding 
which  existed,  consent  to  any  sacrifice  of 
truth  or  principle.     He  could  not,  as  a 
pubUc  man,  say  that  in  his  opinion  the 
policy  of  Russia  with  regard  to  Poland 
was  wise  or  safe.     He  spoke  of  the  policy 
of  Russia  in  reference  to  Poland,  and  after 
what  bad  passed  at  Vienna  this  country  had 
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a  right  to  discuss^  of  course  in  moderate 
terms>  any  particular  line  of  policy  which 
might  be  adopted  towards  Poland.  Acting 
upon  that  right,  he  must  declare  his  con- 
viction that  the  course  now  pursued  by 
Russia  towards  Poland  would  not  ultimately 
conduce  to  her  own  interests.  Looking  at 
the  permanent  interests  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, the  force  of  public  opinion  in  Po- 
land, and  the  expense  which  must  necessarily 
be  entailed  upon  Russia  in  maintaining  her 
present  course  of  policy,  he  could  not  think 
that  she  was  consulting  her  own  advantage. 
He  was  convinced,  that  after  all  the  blood 
and  treasure  that  must  be  expended  in  car- 
rying out  such  a  pernicious  policy,  it  would 
be  found  that  to  abolish  the  nationality  of 
Poland,  was  impossible.  It  might  be 
crushed,  but  could  never  be  extinguished  ; 
its  spirit  would  survive  amidst  every  op- 
pression, and  in  lands  however  distant  and 
obscure.  The  unfortunate  natives  might 
indeed  be  removed  from  the  country  and 
transported  into  strange  climes,  but  it 
would  be  seen  how  eminently  true,  in  their 
case>  were  the  words  of  the  poet— 

''  Coelum  non  animum  mutant." 

Considering  what  had  since  occurred  in 
France,  in  Spain,  and  in  Portugal,  and 
considering  the  feelings  of  sympathy  that 
had  been  expressed  in  those  countries 
towards  Poland,  he  thought  there  was  more 
danger  to  be  apprehended  for  Russia  from 
provoking  those  S3rmpathie8,  than  there  was 
advantage  to  be  hoped  for  from  acts  of 
force.  As  he  was  not  prepared,  however, 
in  the  name  of  her  Majesty's  Government, 
to  offer  any  hostile  remonstrance,  still  less 
was  he  disposed  to  hold  out  any  idea  of 
open  demonstration  on  this  subject.  No- 
thing could  be  more  unfortunate  for  the 
people  of  Poland  than  to  have  any  false 
hopes  of  such  a  kind  raised.  This  coun- 
try was  not  the  only  party  with  Russia  to 
the  treaty  of  Vienna.  Austria  and  Prussia 
were  parties  to  it  also.  He  recollected 
too,  and  gave  due  weight  to  the  revolt  in 
Poland.  The  effort  made  by  the  people  to 
relieve  themselves  from  the  connection 
with  Russia  he  would  not,  however,  dis- 
cuss, or  give  any  opinion  as  to  how  far 
Russia  was  relieved  from  the  obligations 
imposed  upon  her  by  the  treaty  by  that  act 
of  the  Poles ;  but  with  respect  to  any  influ- 
ence to  be  exercised  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, he  thought  he  had  said  sufficient  to 
show  that  they  shared  in  that  sympathy 
which  must  be  felt  by  all  parties  as  to  the 
present  state  of  that  gallant  and  enb'ght- 


ened  people.  And  he  did  hope  most 
earnestly,  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
would  himself  have  the  credit  of  amelio- 
rating the  condition  of  that  people.  Most 
certainly  nothing  had  passed  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  could  form  an  impe- 
diment to  his  taking  that  course  which  it 
was  his  (Sir  R.  Peel's)  opinion  would  most 
redound  to  his  honour,  and  conduce  to  the 
permanent  interests  of  those  who  were 
committed  to  his  charge. 

Lord  Sandon  rose  to  express  his  gratifi- 
cation, that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  her  Majesty's  Government  had  in 
no  way  quitted  the  ground  with  respect  to 
the  nationality  of  Poland,  as  a  question  of 
European  interest,  and  a  fit  subject  for 
European  discussion,  which  had  been  taken 
up  by  the  noble  Loid,  the  late  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  rejoiced  to 
find  this  additional  evidence  furnished  in 
the  face  of  Europe,  that  on  that  subject  no 
party  distinctions  were  known  in  England ; 
that  Whig  and  Tory  had  but  one  opinion. 
He  regretted  that  it  had  been  put  on  lower 
ground  in  one  passage  of  his  hon.  Friend's, 
the  Member  for  Pontefract's,  speech — ^that 
it  had  been  placed  on  grounds  merely  of 
compassion  and  sympathy,  such  as  might 
have  been  expressed  by  Philip  the  2nd  for 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  or  by 
Elizabeth  for  the  Huguenots  of  France. 
Sympathy  and  interest  we  did  feel,  of 
course,  for  a  gallant  nation,  struggling  for 
its  independence,  and  for  gallant  men  suf- 
fering all  the  pains  and  privations  conse- 
quent on  an  ineffectual  struggle  in  such  a 
cause— but  such  feelings  as  these  would  not 
justify  us  for  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Briti^  Parliament  to  the  question  now 
before  them.  That  question  is,  whether 
the  nationality  of  Poland,  its  distinct  ex- 
istence, was  not  made  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  a  matter  of  European  diplomacy 
— a  part  of  the  statute  law  of  Europe; 
whether  respect  for  that  national  existence, 
so  recogniz^  by  the  powers  of  Europe,  was 
not  considered  an  oUect  of  European  im« 
portance,  and  an  obligation  incurred  to 
Europe,  at  least  as  much  as  to  the 
Poles  —  whether^  therefore,  any  act  of 
theirs,  however  culpable,  supposing  it 
to  have  been  bo,  could  have  released 
Russia  from  that  obligation  so  incurred, 
not  to  them,  but  to  Europe,  whether 
finally  that  obligation  had  not  been  most 
thoroughly  and  entirely  broken  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  not  only  immediately 
after  the  insurrection,  but  most  sLnially  l^ 
the  Ukases^  issued  since  tb&\s»8X^«»ss^^ 
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Parliament  I  for  a  copy  of  whiph  his  hon. 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Nottinghamshire, 
had  moved.  Now,  what  was  the  principal 
object  of  these  Ukases?  What  ml  the 
effacement  of  almost  the  last  trace  of  their 
distinct  national  existence,  which  had  been 
left  by  former  ordinances ;  and  that,  per- 
haps, one  to  which  nations  were  the  most 
attached,  and  which  generally  survived  the 
longest,  the  distinctness  of  their  judicial  in- 
stitutions. He  passed  the  practical  griev- 
ance of  having  their  causes  curried  be- 
fore a  distant,  a  hostile,  and  if  report  said 
true,  not  a  very  incorrupt  tribunal — he 
would  only  dwell  upon  the  wound  to  na- 
tional feeling,  the  complete  amalgamation, 
80  contrary  to  European  obligations,  which 
was  implied  in  the  f\ision  of  the  judicial 
courts  of  Poland  with  those  of  Peters- 
burgh.  Why,  looking  to  our  own  country, 
tq  what  was  Scottish  feeling,  after  a  close 
and  friendly  connection  of  two  centuries, 
more  attached  still,  than  to  the  distinctness 
of  their  own  laws,  of  their  own  tribunals  ? 
Had  it  not  taken  Ave  or  six  centuries  of 
most  intimate  union  with  Wales^  to  enable 
us,  and  even  then  not  without  some  diffi- 
culty, to  persuade  the  Welsh  to  give  up 
their  separate  judication  ?  And  yet  with 
regard  to  Polimd,  this  was  done  at  once  by 
a  stroke  of  the  pen ;  and  the  finishing  blow 
was  thus  dealt,  if  any  yet  were  needed,  to 
the  illusion,  that  the  conditions  on  which 
the  greater  part  of  Poland  was  handed  over 
to  Russia  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  were 
considered  in  any  way  binding  upon  that 
power.  That  the  insurrection,  to  which 
the  Poles  were  driven,  n^ight  have  led  to 
some  modification  of  their  constitution  in 
their  internal  organization,  he  coqld  under- 
stand, at  least  it  would  be  a  nice  question 
for  discussion  ;  but  how  it  cquld  dissolve 
the  obligation  entered  into  towards  Europe 
to  maintain  that  distinct  nationality,  the 
intention  to  maintain  which,  pervaded  every 
stipulation  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  regard 
to  every  fragment  of  Poland,  he  was  at  a 
lofls  to  comprehend.  He  hoped,  that  the 
unanimous  expression  of  opinion  on  tliis 
subject  would  have  its  weight,  not  only 
with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  but  also  with 
the  two  other  powers,  who  had  shared  in 
the  spoils  of  Poland,  and  whose  obligations 
had  not  been  much  more  rigidly  observed 
«— though  the  circumstances  were  not  such 
as  to  excite  the  same  degree  of  public  in- 
terest. He  should  not  have  risen  to  prolong 
this  debate,  if  he  had  not  wished  to  show, 
that  those  who  had  taken  an  early  interest 
in  this  cause,  had  not  forgotten  it,  though 


they  were  content,  and  rejoiced  to  leave  it 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  other,  and  n«wer 
champions^  upon  whom  that  inter^t  had 
descended. 

Mr.  Shell  hoped  that  the  Govern inent 
would  continue  that  munificent  hospital  it  j 
to  the  distressed  Polish  refugees  which  they 
had  hitherto  experienced  at  the  hands  of  this 
country.  He  congratulated  all  the  speakers 
who  had  preceded  him,  on  the  tone  and 
teipper  of  their  observations  in  the  course 
of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Sluart  Woriletf  said,  that  he  should 
scarcely  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
prolong  this  discussion,  in  which  all  the 
speakers  were  agreed,  had  he  not  felt 
anxious  before  its  close  to  record,  in  a  very 
few  words,  his  entire  concurrence  in  the 
objects  of  his  hon.  Friend,  the  Itfember 
for  Nottinghamshire.  There  could  be  do 
doubt  that,  as  had  been  correctly  stated, 
the  position  in  which  this  country  stood 
with  respect  to  the  relations  between  Russia 
and  Poland  was  that  of  right  founded  upon 
treaty ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  lopk  hock 
to  the  transactions  of  the  years  1814  and 
1815,  without  becoming  convinced  that 
other  rights  besides  those  guaranteed  to 
Poland  were  distinctly  asserted  and  repug- 
nised  in  the  negociations  of  that  period. 
Indeed,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  very 
history  of  the  fkte  of  Poland,  since  the 
insurrection  of  1331,  showed  symptoms  of 
a  lurking  consciousness,  even  on  the  part 
of  Russia,  that  there  were  other  parties 
besides  herself  whp  had  some  right  to  a 
voice  in  her  proceedings  against  that  por- 
tion of  her  dominions,  ror,  if  we  conr 
sidered  that  history,  what  did  we  find? 
When  she  had  suppressed  the  insurrection 
of  1831,  what  would  have  been  easier  for 
her  than  to  have  asserted  at  once  her  riffht 
of  conquest,  and  to  have  incorporated,  wuh- 
out  delay,  the  territories  and  people  of  Po- 
land  within  the  limits  of  her  own  empire  } 
But  was  this  the  course  which  she  had 
pursued  ?  On  the  contrary,  she  had  pro- 
ceeded by  gradual  steps;  and  if  we  looked 
back  through  the  period  which  had  elapsed 
since  that  insurrection,  we  found  it  marked 
by  a  series  of  successive  alterations  fn  the 
connexion  between  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment and  that  country,  but  all  tending  tP 
the  same  apparent  end.  Through  the 
years  after  1831,— through  1886,  1837, 
1838,  and  thence  down  to  the  last  year,— 
we  might  trace  the  progress  of  this  course. 
We  might  see  a  partial  displacement  of  the 
Polish  language,  followed  by  its  more  ge- 
nend   exclusion;   the  suppression   of  the 


uniwnitiei  al  m»  tiwQ ;  encroachipenli 
upon  the  cburch  at  Another  i  ^goin,  the 
■ubvMid«ii  of  the  court!  of  justice ;  tai, 
finally,  the  entira  annihilation  of  tha  struo- 
luM  of  national  government  in  the  year 

tilt  paat>  And  it  did  therefbrc  appear  to 
ira,  looking  at  these  events,  that  the  dila- 
tory, and  he  might  tay  insidtoun  course, 
which  had  been  adopted  by  Russia  in  these 
proceedings,  exhibited  strong  symptomt 
a  lurking  copwiouiness  that  her  rights  in 
the  matter  were  not  quite  abiolute,  and 
that  she  WAS  not  the  only  party  who  had  a 
olaim  to  be  heard  in  the  ijucotinn.  He  (Mi 
Stuart  WoTttey)  shouUl  consider  It  wholly 
unnecesBBry  to  trouble  the  House  with 
Airther  observations  of  his,  after  what 
fallen  from  his  right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head 
of  the  Gqvemment.  The  object  for  which 
be  nue,  was  to  declare  bis  cordial  (uncur- 
reqco  in  the  objects  of  the  preaent  motion  ; 
and  although  the  motion  itself  wan  not  one 
which  would  have  any  immediate  practical 
effect,  he  should  not  think  it  thrown  away 
if  it  should  tend  at  all  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  In 
any  representations  upon  the  subject  which 
he  Qtight  find  it  powible  to  make,  founded 
upon  rights  on  the  part  of  this  coun- 
ty, with  respect  to  which  he  bad  de- 
ekred  it  to  be  his  wish  not  to  recede  from 
flMrmer  declarations  ipade  within  these 
w^lla. 

Ht.  p.  Homtrd  said,  it  was  only  by  an 
appeal  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  present 
ruler  of  Russia  that  any  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  Poland  could  be  efTected 
at  present.  He  trusted  that  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  would  imitate  the  example  of 
bis  brother  Alexander  in  the  early  part  of 
his  reign,  and  act  justly  and  humanely 
towafds  Poland  )  and  when  that  last 
honr  shall  come  wbich  visits  the  peasant 
and  the  prince,  be  would  look  boclc  apon 
that  day  as  the  most  blest  of  his  career, 
when  old  Sannati^  was  restored  to  her 

Hgbu. 

Mr.  Gall^  Knigkl  briefly  replied.  He 
felt  great  satiifbction  at  the  reception  which 
his  motion  had  met  with,  and  he  was  sure 
that  the  sympathy  so  generally  expreued 
by  the  House  could  ncit  but  be  most  grate- 
ftal  to  the  Polish  nation.  It  would  revive 
their  hopes,  and  encourage  the  belief  which 
they  still  fondly  oheriahcd,  that  the  Polish 
nation  was  never  to  be  extinct. 

Motion  a^«ad  ta 

Orekuwicii  Hospital  Schools.] 
Mr,  Couiper  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to 
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call  (be  Attention  of  the  Hogfe  ta  th« 
slate  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Schoo|a, 
and  10  move  \\te  following  resolution : — 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the 
schools  attached  to  ihe  Royal  llot[Htal  at 
(jreenwich  should  be  open  at  all  times  to  Ihe 
inipeclion  of  inspectors  appointed  by  the 
Committee  of  I'rivy  Council  on  Educaiion, 
nnd  that  reports  of  such  inapection  should  he 
annually  laid  upon  ilia  Tahle  of  this  Iluuie.'' 

F(om  the  schools  connected  wilh  Oreen. 
wich  Hospital  theie  ismed  a  convderabia 
number  of  boys.  Last  year,  the  number 
of  boys  who  quitted  the  school  was  404, 
of  that  number  91  entered  the  royal  navy 
and  about  i50  went  into  the  mtrchant 
service.  In  tome  respects  the  schools  were 
likely  to  be  productive  of  considerable 
advantage  to  the  public,  for  they  affbtdcfl 

?reat  facilities  for  [he  preparation  of  boys, 
he  upper  school  gave  a  gqod  sciMtific 
education,  ai  least  to  a  certain  portion  pf 
ilie  boja,  and  it  could  easily  be  made  ca- 
pable of  imparting  Id  sjl  who  entered  it  a 
knowledge  of  [pqchinery  and  of  those  sci- 
ences which  were  appliqable  to  oavigii|ion. 
Now  that  steam  navigation  had  been 
brought  Co  SQ  high  a  degfree  of  escellence, 
jt  did  appear  lo  h>n>  R>ost  important  thpf 
no  paini  ibonld  be  spared  to  increate  the 
number  of  competent  engineers,  and  with 
(hat  view  he  thought  it  very  roateiial  tba| 
the  schools  at  Greenwich  should  be  placeij 
under  the  twat  possible  regulation,  that 
they    should  be  conducted  upon  sound 

Erinciplei,  and  be  calculated  to  eJiforce 
abitual  obedience.  The  Hoqae — at  leut 
every  hon.  Member  present — might  rot 
perhaps  be  aware  that  the  upper  school 
formed  part  of  the  original  foundation  of 
the  hospital.  The  two  schools,  howevqf) 
were  distinct  in  their  origin  and  different 
in  their  regulations.  The  lower  school 
was  formed  in  the  year  1799,  and  it  was 
not  transfi^rrsd  to  Greenwich  till  ISOfi, 
when  the  namq  of  the  ichonl  wri  chfinged 
by  letter!  patent.  |n  Iha  DOur^e oflirteaq 
years  the  grants  received  by  the  upper 
school  amounted  to  350,0001.,  to  which 
40.000/.  IVom  the  palrioiic  fond  at  Lloyd^ 
bad  been  added.  In  the  year  1831  these 
schools  were  consolidated  by  aft  of  par- 
liament, and  placed  under  th?  authority 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  No",  as  they 
received  money  under  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  as  ihey  wepe  placed  under  (he 
authority  of  the  Admiralty,  he  did  ihink 
the  House  had  a  fair  rifjht  to  see  those 
places  of  education  <N«T%w«i^v^VtA^>K«\^ 
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satisfactory  and  adequate  management. 
He  had  no  wish  to  take  away  from  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  any  authority  which 
they  at  present  possessed  ;  his  only  wish 
was  to  secure  publicity,  to  secure  the  bene- 
fits of  a  public  examination,  and  of  an 
efficient  inspection.  On  former  occa- 
sions the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  were  in 
the  habit  of  going  down  to  look  into  the 
matter,  and  the  pupils  produced  to  them 
went  on  at  such  railroad  speed  that  their 
Lordships  felt  not  at  all  disposed  to  enter 
the  lists  against  them;  but  these  were 
the  cream  of  the  school :  and  when  Lord 
Minto  inquired  about  the  generality  of 
the  boys,  he  found  that  they  were  not  by 
any  means  well  educated,  and  some  of 
them  could  not  even  read.  Having  re- 
ceived information  of  the  state  of  the 
schools,  the  Board  of  Admiralty  requested 
the  Privy  Council  to  send  their  inspector 
to  ascertain  whether  these  allegations 
were  true,  and  on  the  report  made  by  that 
inspector  all  the  subsequent  proceedings 
were  based;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  inspectors  should  continue  to  examine 
these  schools.  [The  hon.  Gentleman  read 
some  extracts  from  a  report  made  by  Mr. 
Tremenhere,  to  show  the  defective  nature 
of  the  religious  instruction  given  to  the 
children,  and  also  their  ignorance  of  geo- 
graphy, and  other  branches  of  knowledge 
valuable  to  persons  destined  for  their 
sphere  of  occupation.]  The  reports  of 
the  inspector  were  corroborated  by  the 
others  made  at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Ir- 
ving, the  present  master,  who  when  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  school  was 
requested  to  furnish  an  account  of  its 
condition.  His  report,  dated  May  25, 
1841,  was  to  this  effect  :  — 

<*The  course  pursued  (in  the  1st  and  2nd 
classes)  was  purely  the  old  Bell  and  Lao- 
casterian  system,  without  any  of  the  modifica- 
tions which  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  growing 
experience  of  educational  men  in  every  coun- 
try had  superadded  to  the  original.  Of  the 
sixty-eight  boys  present  in  the  lowest  class, 
and  whose  average  age  was  thirteen,  twenty- 
four  could  not  read  at  all,  and  twenty-two  read 
very  badly.  Fifty  of  these  could  not  work  a 
small  sum  in  addition.  It  was  but  too  evident 
the  majority  of  these  children  had  not  been 
taught  either  to  spell  or  read,  or  to  combine 
numbers.  They  were  totally  ignorant  in 
every  department  of  knowledge,  and  quite 
unable  to  give  the  meaning  of  the  simplest 
words  they  had  been  attempting  to  read. 
Some  of  them  could  repeat  the  Church  Cate« 
chism,  but  could  not  answer  questions  in  ex- 
ptuuuion  of  the  circumstances  referred  to  in 


the  questions.  Nor  could  they  repeat  any 
promise  of  a  Saviour  made  to  Adam,  or  to 
Abraham,  or  to  any  one  else.  The  appeaiw 
ance  and  the  manner  of  the  boys  also  beto- 
kened a  deplorable  state  of  ignorance.  They 
were  rude  and  exceedingly  inattentive  to  even 
the  most  gentle  and  kind  remonstrances  of 
those  who  had  the  charge  of  them.  In  the 
third  class,  consisting  of  nfty-six  boys,  whose 
average  age  was  twelve  years^  one-half  stam- 
mered over  a  few  sentences  in  a  very  lame 
way,  and  a  few  read  very  well ;  the  majority 
had  no  knowledge  of  numbers  whatever.  Id 
the  second  class  the  average  age  was  thirteen, 
and  only  one-half  of  them  could  read  well. 
None  could  answer  the  plainest  questions  on 
what  they  had  read ;  they  had  not  been  ac- 
customed to  think  at  all.  In  the  upper  class 
one-third  read  indifferently,  but  their  chief 
defect  lay  in  not  understanding  tlie  meaning 
of  the  words  they  met  in  their  lessons,  and  they 
had  little,  almost  no  general  knowledge :  knew 
nothing  of  geography,  even  that  of  England." 

Such  was  the  state  of  a  school  which 
ought  to  have  been  a  model  for  all  other 
schools  in  the  country.  Mr.  Graham,  the 
head  master,  says  :— 

''There  cannot  be  said  at  present  to  be  any 
religious  instruction  given  in  the  school  de- 
serving of  such  a  name.  All  that  is  done,  and 
is  professed  to  be  able  to  be  done,  is  to  make 
the  boys  repeat,  mechanically,  the  answers  in 
the  catechism.  The  Bible  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  class-book.  The  boys  are  at  present  igno- 
rant in  a  great  measure  of  the  first  principles 
of  religion,  and  it  will  therefore  be  of  great 
importance  to  give  due  prominence  to  religion 
in  the  new  course  of  instruction." 

The  chaplain  being  requested  to  account 
for  this  state  of  things,  made  the  follow- 
ing communication  :-* 

''  With  respect  to  the  lower  classes,  Mr. 
Tremenhere  is  certainly  justified  in  his  state- 
ment generally,  and,  indeed,  much  so  in  the 
other  classes,  and  the  great  deficiency  arises 
from  a  want  of  proper  teachers;  a  circum- 
stance which  has  oeen  continually  represented 
and  has  been  as  often  disregarded.  For  it  is  only 
by  familiar  catechistical  instruction  given  by 
all  the  masters  in  conjunction  that  religious 
elementary  truths  can  be  imparted  to  the  chil- 
dren, as  it  is  beyond  the  physical  powers  of 
the  chaplain  himself  to  instruct  1,000  children 
as  they  ought  to  be  instructed,  though,  if  the 
proper  means  and  encouragement  were  given 
him,  he  may  and  ought  to  see  it  done.  I  think 
I  need  hardly  allude  to  the  inefiicacy  of  reli- 
gious instruction  within  the  school,  unless 
accompanied  by  corresponding  moral  discipline 
without,  and  over  which  the  chaplain  has  no 
control  whatever.  No  small  portion  of  this 
evil  arises  from  the  very  limited  personal  su- 
perintendence over  the  children  during  the 
period  of  recreation." 
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CBptain  Huchiuon,  the  superintending 
captain,  on  the  23rd  of  December,  )840, 
roported  thus : — 

"  I  beg  leaTe,  in  coadusion,  ici  observe  tlial, 
charged  with  a  henvy  resposibility  in  the  roa- 
□a^meul  of  1,000  children,  many  of  whom 
have  been  used  to  low,  if  not  vicious  habits, 
before  their  entry  iolo  the  school,  I  have  had 
to  fight  a.  very  up-hill,  and  almo^l  hopeless 
battle,  for  some  yean  under  the  evils  and  de- 
fects of  the  establish  meat  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted; and  although  I  have  fiequenlly  reprc' 
senied  to  ray  superiors  here  at  Greenwich  ihe 
difficulties  in  which  I  h^ive  been  placed,  from 
tbewaulof  efficient  assistance,  it  has  always 
been  done  without  pioduciog  any  effect." 

The  firit  itep  that  waa  taken  was  to 
dii«ol*e  the  girls'  school;  the  proximity 
of  the  two  schools,  the  total  absence  of 
moral  trainiag,  and  the  habits  of  the  boys 
and  girls,  precluding  all  hope  of  (he  two 
eitablith meats  going  on  saiisfactorily  while 
they  remained  in  juxta-position.  The 
eflect  of  this  boarding-school,  for  such  it 
WBi,  upon  young  females  of  the  lower 
daises  of  society  was  found  to  be  mis- 
chievous, for  they  contracted  manners  and 
imbibed  noiioos  which  unfitted  them  for 
their  proper  station  in  society,  and  in  too 
many  instances  they  did  not  pursue  a 
coune  consistent  with  virtuous  poverty, 
and  they  were  the  worse  instead  of  being 
the  better  for  the  advantages  they  had  en- 
joyed,  A  great  change  had  been  made 
in  the  course  of  insiructioti  for  the  boys, 
and  the  lower  school  now  afTorded  as 
complete  and  satisfactory  an  example  of  a 
good  system  of  education  and  oF  menial 
cultivation  as  any  school  in  the  country. 
But  there  waa  not  much  reason  for  con- 
gratulation with  respect  to  the  state  of 
discipline;  for  a  measure  which  had  been 
•boliibed  by  the  late  Board  of  Admiralty 
had  been  revived  by  the  present  one — a 
measure  of  a  strange  and  anomalous  na- 
ture, and  unexampled,  he  believed,  in  anv 
country  in  Europe.  This  school  was  a 
•ort  of  hydra,  a  monster  having  many 
beads.  Not  only  had  a  variety  of  bodies 
contiolovei  the  master,  which  might  per- 
hapi  be  proper  enough,  but  the  poor  boys 
were  subjected  to  the  varied  and  often 
conflicting  authority  of  different  and  dis- 
tinct persons.  The  boys  lived  a  sort  of 
Proserpine  life,  living  during  one-half  of 
their  time  with  Ceres  and  the  other  hall 
with  Pluto,  Sometimes  they  were  undei 
the  control  of  their  masters  in  the  school, 
and  at  others  under  the  charge  of  a  lieu- 
tenant or  a  drill-sergeant  In  the  play- 
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ground,  or  the  dining-room,  or  the  chapel. 
The  consequence  was,  that  as  sooa  as 
they  left  the  schoolroom  they  considered 
themselves  at  liberty  to  dittegard  theii 
master,  and  might  snap  their  fingers  at 
and  insult  him  with  impunity.  [Lord 
Slanleij  :  Till  they  returned  to  the  school 
tin.]  He  apprehended  that  the  master 
1  no  right  to  punish  a  boy  for  what 
did  when  not  under  his  special  con- 
trol; at  the  same  time,  he  ought  not 
to  escape  punishment.  Suppose  a  boy 
threw  a  stone  at  his  tutor,  he  would 
to  go  to  the  drill-sergeant  to  re- 
quest him  to  punish  the  delinquent.  But 
there  was  much  jealousy  and  little  corre- 
pondence  between  the  several  authorities 
)f  the  school,  amongst  whom  there  ought 
0  be  as  much  harmony  as  amongst  the 
officers  of  any  ship  in  her  Majesty's  ser- 
vice. He  thought  it  absurd  that  the 
:er  should  not  have  full  control  over 
the  boys.  The  drill-sergeants  were  ma- 
rines, selected  for  their  good  conduct,  and 
'oubt  very  competent  to  enforce  thei 
orders  by  coercion,  but  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  education,  and  unable  to 
form  the  character  and  elevate  the  under- 
standing. There  ought  to  be  a  moral 
training,  which  should  teach  the  hoys  to 
act  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  not  from  a 
fear  of  punishment.  He  was  not  a  friend 
to  corporal  punishment,  which  had  been 
entirely  abolished  in  many  free  schools 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  the 
children  having  learned  to  regard  the 
school  as  a  home  and  their  teacher  as  a 
friend.  In  the  best  schools  of  Scotland 
there  was  no  corporal  punishment,  and 
the  commissioners  of  education  in  Ireland 
had  recently  issued  a  circular,  requesting 
schoolmasters  to  discontinue  it.  Among 
[he  ancients  we  had  the  authority  of  Quin- 
lilian  for  not  using  a  mode  of  punishment 
which  was  fit  only  for  slaves,  convicts,  and 
irrational  beasts.  He  could  not  discover 
the  wisdom  of  attempting  to  allure  a  child 
to  learning  by  giving  him  blows  oo  his 
back.  He  might,  perhaps,  put  the  matter 
very  ridiculously;  but  it  was  nevertheless 
important.  Coercion  could  only  have  the 
effect  of  making  children  hate  learning. 
U  was  chiefly  on  account  of  the  system  of 
education  which  had  been  adopted  in 
these  schools  that  he  had  thought  it  bis 
duty  to  bring  the  matter  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  House,  He  had  great  con- 
fidence in  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  -it 
I  the  AdmituVvj,  B.iii  \i\&V^Tt.  ^  <«.■»&.  "is* 
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Secretary  of  that  board.  Tf  a  report  was 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House  annually 
with  reference  to  these  schools,  such  a 
feeling  and  interest  would  be  excited  on 
the  subject  that  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  resist  the  ap- 
peal made  to  it.  It  might  be  said  by  his 
hon.  Friend  that  he  would  grant  inspec- 
tors, but  that  they  must  be  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Admiralty.  He  thought 
that  the  Privy  Council  should  have  the 
power  of  nominating  the  inspectors.  That 
would  be  a  guarantee  for  their  efficiency. 
He  thought  that  all  schools  supported 
by  a  public  grant  of  money  should  be 
accessible  to  inspectors.  He  hoped  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  who  took  so  lively  an 
interest  in  the  subject  of  education, 
would  exercise  his  influence  in  securing 
for  these  schools  all  the  advantages 
which  would  result  from  the  adoption  of 
the  motion  which  he  had  submitted  to 
the  House.  It  had  been  urged  that  a 
division  had  taken  place  in  the  authority 
of  the  school  in  consequence  of  a  number 
of  the  boys  being  educated  for  the  navy, 
and  being  subjected  to  naval  discipline. 
He  thought,  however,  it  exceedingly  ab- 
surd to  subject  the  boys  to  a  discipline 
similar  to  that  carried  into  operation  on 
board  of  ship.  He  hoped  that  his  mo- 
tion would  meet  with  the  support  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  S,  Herbert  concurred  in  the  state- 
ment which  had  been  made  with  reference 
to  the  inefficiency  of  the  system  of  educa- 
tion  which  had  been  adopted  in  the 
schools  attached  to  Greenwich  Hospital 
up  to  1829.  The  facts  had  not  been 
exaggerrated.  The  two  schools  ought  not 
to  be  confounded  with  each  other.  In  the 
upper  school  the  boys  were  instructed  in 
mathematics,  and,  so  great  was  their  pro- 
ficiency in  this  science,  that  great  credit 
was  due  to  the  gentlemen  who  presided 
over  their  education.  A  feeling  of  jealousy 
had  been  excited  with  regard  to  the  school, 
and  certain  allegations  had  been  made 
respecting  the  inefficiency  of  the  system  of 
education  adopted.  On  that  point  he 
must  state  that  an  examination  had  been 
instituted  by  the  present  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty. Two  professors  had  been  sent 
down  to  the  school,  one  from  King's 
College,  and  another  gentleman  from 
the  London  University,  and  they  re- 
ported that  the  method  of  teaching 
pursued   was    highly  satisfactory.      The 


Board  of  Admiralty  had  done  its  best  to 
obviate  all  those  feelings  of  jealousy  which 
unfortunately  had  prevailed.  The  error 
committed  by  the  Privy  Council  was  in 
introducing  new  masters  among  those  who 
had  been  for  some  period  associated  with 
the  school.  That  circumstance  gave  rise 
to  the  feelings  of  jealousy  alluded  to.  He 
could  assure  the  hon.  Member  that  ar- 
rangements were  now  being  made  to  secure 
the  services  of  masters  of  high  attainments, 
with  the  view  of  fully  educating  the  boys 
connected  with  the  school.  The  hon. 
Member  had  referred  to  the  existence  of 
two  separate  authorities,  and  had  stated 
that  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  which  was 
the  supreme  one.  It  was  thought  better 
for  the  interests  of  the  school  to  have  two 
authorities,  each  exercising  a  separate 
jurisdiction.  With  reference  to  the  8a1>- 
ject  of  harsh  treatment,  he  must  aMcK 
that  there  had  been  no  complaints  on  this 
ground.  No  master  was  allowed  to  sub- 
ject the  boys  to  corporal  punishment  oo 
his  own  responsibility.  If  a  complaint  was 
made  against  a  boy  it  must  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  head  master ;  if 
he  thought  necessary,  the  boy  accused  of 
the  offence  was  punished.  With  reference 
to  annual  inspection,  he  would  make  a  few 
observations.  The  Admiralty  proposed  to 
have  a  regular  annual  inspection— the  in. 
spection,  of  course,  would  be  made  by  a 
competent  person,  and  he  might  be  one 
under  the  Board  of  the  Privy  Council,  but 
he  would  be  required  to  make  his  report 
to  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 

Sir  C  Napier  said,  it  appeared  thai  in 
the  upper  school  at  Greenwich  450  boys 
were  educated,  only  100  of  whom  were 
the  sons  of  warrant  officers  in  the  navy, 
the  other  350  appointments  being  the 
patronage  of  the  Admiralty,  and  of  course 
very  useful  to  hon.  Members  who  repre- 
sented the  outports.  In  the  lower  school 
the  boys  were  not  required  to  belong  to 
men  in  the  navy,  and  he  confessed  that 
since  the  sixpence  a  month  had  been  done 
away  with  he  did  not  see  what  right  the 
sons  of  merchant  seamen  had  to  be  edu- 
cated at  the  public  expense,  or  at  the 
expense  of  the  hospital,  which  was  the 
same  thing.  There  were  1,500  warrant 
officers  in  the  navy,  yet  only  100  boys 
belonging  to  them  were  admitted,  by  right, 
into  the  school.  It  appeared  from  the 
returns  that  between  April,  1840,  and 
April,  1842,91  boys  who  left  the  schools 
had   entered  the  royal  navy,  while    159 
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had  entered  the  merchants*  service.  Now 
be  could  not  9ee  why  all  who  were  edu- 
cated at  the  public  charge  should  not  be 
obliged  to  enter  the  naval  service  of  the 
country.  He  would  like  to  see  such  a 
regulation  made,  and  would  hail  it  as  one 
step  taken  towards  doing  away  with  the 
evil  of  impressment.  It  ought  to  be  an 
understanding:  that  they  were  admitted  to 
the  benefit  of  the  schools  upon  the  sole 
condition  of  serving  in  the  navy.  They 
might  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the  merchant 
service  for  four  years,  but  they  should  also 
be  required  to  serve  in  the  Queen's  service 
for  a  period  of  three  years,  as  payment  in 
some  sort  for  the  benefits  which  they  had 
received.  That  would  only  be  a  return  to 
the  practice  under  an  act  of  Queen  Anne, 
which  rendered  all  boys  brought  up  at  the 
public  expense  liable  to  the  merchant  ser- 
vice, and  the  merchant  sailors  were  bound 
to  receive  them.  Since  1841  he  was  glad 
to  learn  that  the  boys  were  taught  to  row 
boats  and  something  of  seamanship,  for 
before  that  period  they  might  as  well  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  interior,  for  all 
they  were  taught  of  the  profession  ihey 
were  expected  to  follow.  He  could  see 
no  ground  of  exception  to  the  examination 
of  the  boys  by  the  inspector  of  the  Privy 
Council ;  he  thought  that  would  be  better 
than  that  two  or  three  of  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty accompanied  by  their  secretary 
shoulcf  go  down  in  their  state  barge.  He 
never  knew  much  good  come  from  exam- 
inations made  by  boards — one  competent 
person  was  much  better,  and  he  could  see 
no  reason  why  the  report  of  such  a  person 
should  not  be  made  to  the  Admiralty. 

Mr.  J.  Parker  conceived  that  it  would 
be  more  satisfactory  generally  to  the  ser- 
vice that  the  report  should  be  made  to  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  rather  than  to  the 
Civil  Board.  The  difference  was  very 
small  between  the  proposition  of  his  hoo. 
Friend  and  that  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty ;  therefore  he  trusted  the  mo- 
tion would  not  be  pressed. 

Sir  R.  Peel  thought  that  it  was  most 
desirable  the  connexion  between  these 
schools  and  the  Admiralty  should  continue 
to  exist,  but  that  such  an  arrangement 
should  not  interfere  with  a  proper  inspec- 
tion of  the  system  of  education.  It  was 
proposed  to  place  the  lower  school  under 
the  periodical  inspection  of  officers  acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  Privy  Council, 
from  whose  experience  great  t>enefit  would 
undoubtedly  be  derived.  Tlie  Privy  Coun- 


cil was  not,  he  thought,  a  high  authority 
of  questions  connected  with  nautical  af- 
fairs ;  but  the  Council  would  be  enabled 
to  employ  inspectors  conversant  with 
nautical  matters  to  conduct  the  inspection 
of  the  upper  school.  At  the  same  time  it 
was,  he  conceived,  most  desirable  to 
maintain  the  connexion  between  the  nau- 
tical department  of  the  school  and  the 
l)oard  of  Admiralty. 

Mr.  Cowper  hoped  that,  if  properly 
qualified  inspectors  were  appointed,  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  place  the  schools 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Privy  Council. 
He  considered  that  by  such  a  step  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  would  not  be  deprived 
of  any  authority,  nor  would  any  authority 
he  conferred  on  the  Privy  Council.  After 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  he  would  withdraw  his  motion. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

County  of  Donegal  Grand  Jurt.] 
Lord  Clements  rose,  pursuant  to  the  no- 
tice he  had  given  for  a  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  conduct  and  mantigcment  of 
the  grand  jury  system  in  the  county  of  Do- 
negal ;  and  in  bringing  forward  such  a  mo- 
tion, expressed  his  hope  that  he  should 
have  the  approbation  of  the  Mouse,  and 
the  support  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite. 
The  matter  on  which  he  was  about  to 
address  them,  was  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  Ireland ;  and  he  must  say,  that  he 
felt  compelled  to  bring  it  forward,  from  a 
grave  and  serious  sense  of  public  duty.  He 
was  obliged  to  take  this  step,  because  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  do  so  in  the  ex- 
posure of  the  bad  system  which  had  hither- 
to prevailed.  Some  of  the  matters  that  he 
was  now  about  to  submit  to  the  House  he 
had  already  brought  before  the  grand  jury 
of  the  county.  The  first  time  that  he  had 
done  so  he  had  obtained  something  like  a 
hearing,  but  the  second  time  he  ventured 
to  mention  it  he  was  scarcely  listened  to. 
He  had  also  laid  these  matters  before  the 
late  Government,  and  they  said,  they  could 
not  do  anything  for  him — he  had  brought 
them  before  the  Chief  Ilemerabrancer,  and 
he  said,  he  could  not  do  anything.  He 
then  submitted  the  matter  to  his  noble 
Friend,  the  present  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  and  the  answer  given  by  him  was 
to  the  same  effect  as  that  which  he  had 
received  from  the  former  Government. 
And  yet  what  was  the  case  for  which  he 
was  told  that  no  redress  could  be  procured  ? 
It  was  this — that  forgery  had  been  com- 
mitted in  the  presentments  for  that  coutvt^. 
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He  had  at  length  got  the  Chief  Remem- 
brancer to  investigate  his  charge — the  Chief 
Remembrancer  looked  into  it,  and  decided 
that  there  had  been  a  forgery  committed. 
The  Chief  Remembrancer  communicated 
his  decision  to  the  foreman  of  the  grand 
jury  the  gallant  Colonel  opposite  (Colonel 
Conolly),  and  also  to  the  judge  of  the 
assize;  and  yet,  with  this  representation 
before  them,  the  grand  jury  did  nothing ! 
Under  these  circumstances,  then,  the  duty 
was  imposed  upon  him  of  bringing  these 
matters  before  the  public.  It  was  to  him 
a  subject  of  the  greatest  grief  to  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so ;  but  he  was  determined  to 
shrink  from  no  portion  of  his  public  duty. 
There  was,  he  said,  no  portion  of  the  Irish 
grand  jury  law  observed  in  the  county  of 
Donegal — neither  in  its  presentments,  nor 
in  the  proper  mode  of  having  its  accounts 
authenticated  by  the  Chief  Remembrancer. 
Every  part  of  the  law  was  unobserved. 
This  was  a  question  which,  if  he  did  not, 
as  he  intended,  make  out  fully,  he  would 
not  ask  of  the  House  to  go  any  further 
with  him.  In,  however,  bringing  such  a 
subject  before  the  House,  he  wished  at 
once  to  be  distinctly  and  clearly  under- 
Btood,  that  he  made  no  complaint  against 
the  grand  jury  itself — he  made  no  com- 
plaint against  the  gentlemen  composing 
that  grand  jury  ;  but  he  did  make  a  great 
and  a  serious  complaint  against  those  per- 
sons in  whom  the  grand  jury  confided, 
and  in  whom  they  placed  confidence.  But 
which  confidence  has  been  abused.  His 
charge  was  principally  against  the  gallant 
Officer  opposite,  and  the  officers  of  the 
grand  jury.  Sure  he  was  that  most  of 
the  gentry  of  the  county  Donegal  were  as 
anxious  as  he  was  to  have  abuses  rectified. 
The  existing  law  in  Ireland  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  country, 
laid  down  the  rule  that  the  presentments 
should  all  be  made  in  open  court.  Tiic 
law  also  provided  that  the  fiscal  business 
should  be  entered  into  at  a  proper  time, 
before  the  opening  of  the  commission. 
How  had  these  regulations  been  complied 
with  in  Donegal?  He  went  so  far  back 
as  the  year  1836,  and  in  that  year  he  found 
the  fiscal  business  of  the  grand  jury  was 
begau  on  the  11th  March,  and  the  com. 
mission  was  opened  on  the  12th  March. 
The  sum  presented  was  18,362/.  25.  4J^d. 
At  the  summer  assizes,  in  the  same  year, 
the  fiscal  business  was  commenced  on  the 
19th  July,  and  the  commission  was  opened 
on  the  21st  July.  The  amount  of  present- 
ment  was  14,146/.  Qs,   6|rf.     The  short 


space  of  three  days  was  all  that  was 
allowed  to  be  devoted  to  the  fiscal  businest 
of  the  county  in  the  entire  year,  and  the 
amount  presented  was  32,508/.  8s.  11^ 
during  that  short  peiiod.  In  1837»  he 
had  not  been  able  to  ascertain  when  the 
fiscal  business  commenced  and  when  the 
commission  opened.  In  1838,  the  fiscal 
business  began  on  the  13th  March;  the 
commission  opened  on  the  15th  March 
— the  sum  voted  was  17,987/.  Il5-  He 
had  not  the  dates  of  the  summer  as- 
sizes in  1838 :  but  the  sum  voted  was 
16,636/.  I5s.  10(L  The  total  for  the 
year  was  34,624/.  6s.  lOd.  In  1839» 
the  spring  assizes  commenced  on  the  15th 
March — a  Sundav  intervened,  and  the 
commission  was  opened  on  the  18th  March. 
At  the  summer  assizes  the  fiscal  business 
began  on  the  24th  July^  the  commission 
was  opened  on  the  25  th,  and  the  sum 
voted  for  the  entire  year  was  35,763/.  45. 
4d,  All  this  was  voted  in  three  days.  In 
1840,  there  was  38,220/.  3j.  6d.  voted  in 
the  course  of  four  days.  It  would  nala« 
rally  appear  surprising  to  the  House  that 
such  large  sums  of  money  should  be  voted 
away  in  so  short  a  time  ;  but  how  was  it 
done  ?  It  was  done,  he  said,  by  the  fore- 
man of  the  jury,  contrary  to  law— -con- 
trary to  the  express  provision  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament — it  was  done  by  dividing  the 
grand  jury  into  committees — ^it  was  done  by 
the  Gentlemen  of  each  barony  making 
presentments  for  their  baronies,  and  their 
baruny  presentments  never  coming  before 
the  grand  jury  in  a  body  at  all.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Colonel  opposite,  in  his  own 
person,  laid  a  tax  on  two  baronies ;  he  first 
nominated  the  cess-payers,  who  were  to  be 
associated  with  the  magistrates  of  the  ba- 
rony at  the  presentment  sessions,  and  then, 
when  the  presentments  came  before  the 
following  grand  jury,  he  being  the  foreman, 
divided  the  grand  jury  into  committeei^ 
and  by  himself,  and  in  his  own  person,  he 
laid  on  the  tax  on  the  two  baronies  of  Boy- 
lagh  and  Banagh.  In  this  was,  he  might 
say,  to  be  found  the  first  step  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  business  of  the  county 
was  smuggled  through  the  grand  jury- 
room.  In  the  summer  assizes  of  1S40  it 
had  been  represented  to  him  (Lord  Cle- 
ments) that  eleven  presentments  which 
had  passed  the  road  sessions  had  been 
quashed.  Now,  here  was  a  remark- 
ably strong  case,  and  he  had  brought  it 
before  the  grand  jury.  The  grand  jury 
went  into  the  case,  and  it  was  shown  to 
them  that  the  secretary  to  the  grand  jury* 
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Mr.  Spence,  had  either  quashed  them,  as 
he  would  observe,  either  from  fraud  on  his 
part,  or  through  wilful  neglect.  The 
charge  against  him  was,  that  he  had  fraudu- 
lently suppressed  them.  When  that  per^ 
son  was  asked  why  they  had  not  been 
brought  before  the  grand  jury  after  they 
had  passed  the  road  sessions,  it  was  said 
(as  we  understood  the  noble  Lord)  to  a  Mr. 
Law,  by  Mr.  Spence,  that  he  would  have 
them  passed  before  the  judge,  though  they 
had  never  been  before  the  grand  jury.  The 
grand  jury  asked  for  the  presentment  paper, 
and  every  one  of  these  presentments  which 
had  been  before  the  road  sessions,  and  there 
passed,  and  as  it  was  asserted,  by  Mr. 
Spence,  were  afterwards  lost  by  him,  which 
prevented  their  appearing  before  the  grand 
jury, — ^yet,  when  called  before  the  grand 
jury,  he  produced  these  very  presentments 
on  a  paper  corresponding  with  those  that 
had  been  before  the  grand  jury,  and  which 
were  going  before  the  judge,  and  ready  to 
be  fiated  by  him.  The  person  who  did 
this  acted  in  violation  of  the  act  of  William 
4tb. ;  for  he  was  not  only  acting  as  secre- 
tary of  the  grand  jury,  but  also  as  deputy 
treasurer  and  deputy  clerk  of  the  Crown. 
Thus  the  intentions  of  the  act,  which 
meant  that  there  should  be  a  check  and 
control  of  different  officers  on  each  other — 
were  set  aside  and  rendered  of  no  avail. 
The  grand  jury  submitted  thus  to  be  treated 
by  a  man  who  thus  represented  several 
persons.  He  (Lord  Clements)  had  requested 
that  he  might  be  dismissed ;  but  the  grand 
jury  voted  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  give 
up  the  situations  in  the  treasurer's  office  and 
the  clerk  of  the  crown's  office,  and  that  he 
should  be  severely  reprimanded  in  court, 
and  be  mulcted  in  half  a-year*s  salary. 
He  was  accordingly  reprimanded,  and  hav- 
ing made  an  apology,  was  told  that 
ludf  a-year's  salary  was  stopped  from 
him— but  what  was  the  result  of  all  this  ? 
After  having  been  told  that,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  grand  jury  allowed  the  pre- 
sentment for  his  salary  to  be  fiated  by 
the  judge.  He  must  communicate  to  the 
House  the  scene  that  was  exhibited  in  the 
srand  jury-room  when  he  attempted  to 
impugn  the  conduct  of  their  secretary. 
Never  did  he  behold  such  an  exciting  scene 
as  that  grand  jury  presented.  One  gentle- 
man got  up  and  said,  '*  this  was  nothing 
new  at  all— that  it  constantly  happened 
that  presentments  were  thrown  out  at  the 
road  sessions — then  broueht,  perhaps,  be- 
fore the  grand  jury,  again  thrown  out-— 
and  at  last  fiated  by  the  judge  and  levied 


off  the  county."  Another  gentleman  stated 
that  the  barony  of  Innishowen  was  divided 
by  a  forgery.  According  to  the  act,  the  grand 
j  nry  had  the  power  of  dividing  the  baronies. 
The  matter  had  been  brought  before  the 
grand  jury,  and  they  objected  to  the  divi- 
sion. Notwithstanding  the  objection  of  the 
grand  jury,  it  was,  however  effected,  and 
that  by  means  of  a  forgery,  and  Sir  James 
Stewart  stated  to  the  grand  jury, 

''Tliat  it  was  true  that  his  name  had  been 
forged  to  the  presentment ;  but,  he  believed, 
that  it  was  not  the  secretary  if?hohad  forged  it, 
but  a  graud  juror.'* 

At  the  spring  assize  of  1841,  he  again 
called  the  attention  of  the  grand  jury 
to  the  conduct  of  their  secretary,  at  the 
time  that  the  presentment  for  his  salary 
was  brought  forward,  and  requested  that 
an  investigation  should  take  place  into 
the  general  conduct  of  that  officer.  But 
he  was  particularly  requested  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Colonel  not  to  bring  it 
forward  at  that  time,  because  a  discus- 
sion would  be  excessively  inconvenient  and 
that  they  never  should  be  able  to  get 
through  their  presentments.  He  did  with- 
hold it  until  the  grand  jury  had  gone 
through  the  presentments,  and  then,  when 
the  time  had  arrived  for  him  to  make  his 
representations,  to  his  astonishment  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Colonel,  instead  of  calling 
upon  him  to  speak,  called  on  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Stewart,  who  with  great  energy, 
particularly  requested  of  the  grand  jury 
not  to  enter  into  the  investigation,  but 
only  to  notice  any  charges  that  might  be 
brought  forward.  That  gentleman  laid 
down  a  rule  for  the  grand  jury  to  follow. 
He  did  not  blame  the  grand  jury  for  what 
they  did  ;  but  he  did  blame  those  who  took 
the  lead  amongst  them — who  had  the  con- 
fidence of  the  grand  jury,  and  by  whom 
that  confidence  was  abused.  When  he  was 
allowed  to  speak,  he  repeated  the  accusa- 
tions that  he  had  brought  forward  at  the 
former  assizes,  and  he  requested  that  the 
question  should  be  put  to  the  secretary  of 
the  grand  jury,  as  to  who  had  put  the 
presentment  for  his  own  salary  before  the 
judge  to  be  fiated,  and  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Colonel  was  directed  by  the  grand  jury 
not  to  put  the  question.  He  then  requested 
of  the  grand  jury  to  hear  the  complaint  of 
Mr.  Bateson,  who  made  a  serious  charge 
against  the  secretary.  The  charge  was  this 
— that  Mr.  Spence  had  improperly  procured 
payment  from  the  treasurer  of  12/.  3^., 
which  he  had  no  authority  \ot^s^v«^,  ^xv^ 
also  rtial  \ie  \i'8ji  \\srgt«^xV^  «v)^QS8^1>x>a^.^^vsv^a 
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map  for  another,  the  latter  having  no  re- 
ference to  the  presentment  for  which  the 
map  was  intended.  When  these  charges 
were  read,  there  certainly  was  a  strong 
feeling  amongst  the  members  of  the 
grand  jury  that  they  had  got  themselves 
into  a  scrape,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
better  for  them  to  have  gone  on  with  the 
investigation  which  he  had  desired.  Like 
persons,  however,  in  similor  circumstances 
— *Mn  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound" — they 
determined  to  abide  by  wrong,  having  com- 
nenoed  in  error.  He  regretted  that  such 
a  course  was  adopted ;  the  gentleman  who 
brought  forward  the  charge  was  not  better 
received  than  he  had  been.  Evidence  was 
produced,  to  show  that  the  person's  name 
had  been  forged.  The  draft  for  12/.  35. 
was  professed  to  be  received  by  a  mun  named 
Owen  M*Daid,  and  to  that  the  witness  was 
Mr.  W.  M.  Spence.  It  was  signed  by 
M'Daid,  as  if  he  were  a  marksman,  when 
the  fact  was,  that  he  could  write  as  well  as 
Mr.  Spence  himself.  Now,  this  was  too 
plain,  and  there  was  only  one  way  of  getting 
out  of  the  contradiction.  He  had  seen  a 
hungry  lawyer  badgering  a  witness  at 
quarter  sessions ;  but  then,  he  bad  never 
supposed — he  hud  never  dreamt  of  seeing  a 
gentleman  on  a  grand  jury,  and  acting 
under  the  solemn  obligation  of  an  oath, 
conduct  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  did  that 
gentleman,  who  took  the  lead  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  counsel  for 
the  defendant,  and  examined  the  principal 
witness,  John  Dogherty.  Never  did  a 
counsel  for  the  defendant  so  banter  the 
leading  witness  of  the  plaintilF,  as  this  gen- 
tleman bantered  the  unfortunate  witness, 
— such  a  bantering  he  had  never  heard. 
Words  were  put  into  his  mouth  that  he 
bad  never  uttered — he  was  examined  and 
cross-examined  until  the  perspiration  was 
running  down  his  face.  It  was  repeatedly 
suggested  to  him,  that  he  had  employed 
the  secretary  of  the  grand  jury  to  receive 
his  money,  and  it  was  as  repeatedly  denied 
by  him.  It  was  repeatedly  said  to  him — 
*'  Did  you  or  did  you  not  empower  the 
secretary  to  receive  the  money?"  And 
although  the  answer  was  always  in  the 
negative,  yet  this  was  carried  on  for 
such  a  length  of  time,  that  at  last  the 
grand  jury  became  bewildered  ;  and  he 
believed  that  there  was  not  one  of  them, 
except  the  gallant  Officer  opposite  and 
Mr.  Stewart,  who  was  examining  the 
witness,  who  really  comprehended  the 
matter;  Mr.  Bateson,  was  not  allowed 
io  wake  any  rej)]/  — and  wm  not  per* 


mitted  to  call  back  the  attention  of  the 
jury  to  what  was  the  real  question  at  issue  ; 
and  he  did  not  believe  that  the  Members  of 
the  grand  jury  knew  very  well  what  it  was 
that  they  were  voting  for.  On  that  ooou 
sion,  the  secretary  of  the  grand  jury  was 
severely  reprimanded,  and  was  declared  to 
be  guilty  of  the  greatest  irregularity » though 
it  was  said  there  was  no  proof  of  fraud, 
even  though  he  had  kept  the  poor  aum's 
money  for  four  months  in  his  own  pocliet. 
Now,  he  had  brought  this  matter  before 
the  Chief  Remembrancer  in  January  laaU 
The  Chief  Remembrancer  went  into  the 
case,  and  from  the  minutes  of  it,  it  would 
appear,  that  Spence  admitted  that  the  mark 
of  Owen  M'Daid  was  put  to  the  receipt 
not  by  M'Daid,  but  by  him;  he  admitted 
that  M'Daid  could  read  and  write,  and  had 
given  him  no  authority  to  sign  his  name, 
or  put  his  mark  to  the  receipt ;  he  stated 
that  the  money  was  payable,  not  to  M'Daid 
but  to  John  Doherty,  who  had  done  the 
work  for  which  the  presentment  had  been 
made;  that  after  spring  assizes  1840,  he 
(Spence)  delivered  the  receipt  to  the  trea- 
surer, and  received  a  draft  from  him  for 
the  amount  drawn  in  favour  of  M'Daid,  or 
order;  that  he  endorsed  the  drafi  in 
I  M*Daid's  name,  and  drew  the  amount  from 
the  county  bank ;  that  lie  applied  the 
money  to  his  own  purposes;  and  that  he 
paid  the  amount  after  summer  assises  to 
John  Doherty,  who  had  done  the  work. 
That  M'Daid  admitted  that  he  authorised 
Doherty  to  receive  the  money  ;  and  Do- 
herty admitted  that  he  had  received  it  after 
summer  assizes  from  Spence.  He  had 
followed  u))  this  subject  by  calling  the 
attention  of  the  foreman  of  the  grand 
jury,  and  also  of  the  judge  of  assise  to 
it,  at  the  lust  spring  assizes.  He  might 
remark  that  there  was  one  curious  thing 
about  the  minutes  of  the  Chief  Re- 
membrancer, who,  he  did  not  think,  had 
fully  |)erformed  his  duty;  in  the  matter, 
that  in  that  minute,  the  fact  was  omitted 
that  the  secretary  of  the  grand  jury  having 
kept  the  money  for  his  own  purposes,  had 
not  paid  it  until  he  had  been  repeat- 
edly dunned  for  it  over  and  over  again  by 
the  poor  man  who  had  earned  it  in  making 
a  road.  He  did  not  understand  why  Mr* 
Blake  had  not  sent  a  copy  of  the  present- 
ment on  which  the  money  was  levied  $  for 
it  would  appear  that  the  presentment  itself 
was  a  forgery.  It  came,  however,  to  this* 
that  either  the  presentment  was  forged,  or 
Mr.  M*Clintock  had  signed  it  out  of 
sions*— that  is  to  say  as  it  wss  on  a 
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road,  the  levy  was  to  be  half  on  the  barony, 
and  half  on   the  county  at  large:    Mr. 
M'Clintock  being  the  presiding  magistrate 
at  the  barony  sessions,  and  not  at  that  for 
the  county  at  large,  could  only  sign  the 
presentments  for  the  barony.     Yet  strange 
to  say,  the  presentment  in  question  was 
signed  in  his  name  for  the  county  at  large, 
and  as  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  M'Clintock 
had  refused  to  sign  a  presentment  out  of 
sessions,  hoW  came  it  that  this  presentment 
was  signed  by  him  ?     Mr.  M'Clintock  is 
dead,  but  his  signature  may  be  known.    As 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  opposite  took 
upon  himself  the  management,  not  merely 
of  two  baronies,  but  of  the  county  at  large. 
It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Officer  would  look  at  least  to 
the  two  baronies  that  he  took  care  of,  and 
see  them  properly  regulated ;  and  yet  even 
there  he  found  the  most  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedh:g8  had  taken  place.     He  found,  for 
instance,  a  contract  there  entered  into  with 
one  Henry  Cassidy,  to  repair  a  certain  por- 
tion of  a  road  at   13/.  7s.  4^d.,  and  this 
presentment   was    to  continue  for  seven 
years.     There  was  to  be  the  same  sum  on 
the  barony  as  on  the  county  at  lai^e ;  and 
3ret  in   the  spring  assizes  of   1838,   the 
13^.  75.  4^d.  swelled  into  26/.  14^.  9d.  on 
the  barony,  and  13/.  7^.  4d,  on  the  county. 
In  the  spring  assizes  of  1839  it  was  7s.  too 
much,  while  on  the  county  at  large  the 
sum  was  correct,  and  so  the  charges  went 
on.     There    was  another  case   somewhat 
stnmger,  which  he  should  be  glad  to  hear 
the  gallant  Colonel  explain.  In  the  barony 
of  Banagh,  there  was  a  contract  entered 
into  with   Hugh  Meehan  for   \7L9s.9d., 
to  continue  for  seven  years,  and  it  after- 
wards rose  to  50/.  ISs.  4d. — to  40/.  four  dif- 
ent  times,  and  then  rose  to  50/.  13^.  4d. 
This,    he    thought,   was    a    curiosity    in 
its  way.     He  must  remark,  that  it  was 
very  difficult  to  get  at  the  county  books ; 
few   of   them    were    printed,    and    when 
printed,  they  were  not  brought  into  circu- 
lation.    He  was  happy  to  say,  however, 
that  he  had  possession  of  some  of  them ; 
and,  on  looking  at  this  case  of  Hugh  Mce- 
ban,  he  found  him  put  down  in  the  sched- 
ule at   17/.  9s.  9d. — that  was,  he  took  it, 
the   sum  that  ought  to  be  levied  of  the 
county — while  the  sum   set  down  in  the 
grand  warrant  was  50/.  13;.  4d.     Thus, 
while  the  presentment  in  the  schedule  is 
17/.  9*.   9rf.,  which   is  the  right  sum, — 
that  placed  in  the  grand  warrant  and  levied 
off  tke  county  appears  to  be  50/.  \Zs.  4d. — 
yet  attached  to  this  grand  warrant,  is  the 


affidavit  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  to  cer- 
tify its  correctness  as  compared  with  the 
presentments.      This   was  for   the    sum- 
mer of  1840.    It  appeared  to  him,  that  the 
whole  was  a  svstem  of  fraud — that  it  almost 
taxed  the  credence  of  the  House  to  place 
faith  in.  He  had,  he  must  say,  gone  through 
the  grand  warrants  of  the  county   with 
great  labour  and  attention ;   and  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  correctness  of 
what  he  had  stated,  and  what  he  was  about 
to  state.     He  now  went  to  the  barony  of 
Innishowen,  where  matters  were  still  worse. 
Robert  Mitchell  entered  into  a  contract  for 
seven  years,  for  11/.  5^.  4\d.     This  sum 
ought  to  appear  every  assizes.     It  did  not 
do    so;   one    time  it  was  45/.    Is.   ScL, 
and  another  time  22/.  lOs.  9d.;    and  so 
it  went  up  to  January,  1840.     Why  was 
there  this  difference  made  with  regard  to 
this  man,  Rc^rt  Mitchell,  unless  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  county  ? 
He  should  be  ^ad  to  hear  the  gallant  officer 
explain  this — he  should  be  glad  to  hear  him 
explain  the  conduct  of  the  salaried  officers 
of  the  county — he  should  be  delighted  to 
hear  a  satisfactory  explanation  ;  but  if  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer  could  not  give  him 
an  explanation,  he  begged  that  he  would 
not  interrupt  him.     Under  the  same  head 
of  presentments,  and  to  the  same  person, 
he  found  another  contract  for  seven  years 
for  the  sum  of  17/.  Os.  2\d. — this,  like  the 
former,  should  be  continued  at  the  same 
amount  each  assizes.     But  at  summer  as- 
sizes 1837,  it  rose  to  51/.  Os.  7\d. ;  spring, 
1838,  it  was  68/.  0^.  lOd, ;   summer  1838, 
68/.  0.?.  \0d. ;   spring  1839,  34/.  0^.  5</. ; 
summer  1839,  34/.  Os.  5d. ;   spring  1840, 
34/  0*.  5d.  ;   summer  1840,  34/.  Os.  5d. ; 
and  he  found,  that  under  the  two  last  men- 
tioned cases,  there  had  been  presented  to 
Robert  Mitchell  the  sum  of  316/.  I6s.  9d. 
more  than  the  amount  of  his  contracts  for 
the  above  period,  and  of  which  amount  the 
county  was  defrauded.     He  should  be  glad 
to  know  from  the  hon.  and  gallant  Colonel 
what  had  become  of  this  money.  He  meant 
now  to  trouble  the  House  with  one  case 
more,  and  then  he  intended  to  proceed  to 
something  else.      With   Peter   Hegarty  a 
contract  had  been  entered  into  for  seven 
years,  and  the  sum  to  be  presented  for  was 
21/.  10s.  6d.    That  was  the  sura  that  ought 
to  have  been  continued  to  be  presented  for  at 
each  assizes.  In  the  spring  assizes  of  1838, 
it  was  86/.  2s  Od. ;  in  the  summer  of  1838, 
it  was  86/.  2s.,  instead  of  21/. ;    in  the 
spring  of  1839,  it  was  43/.  Is. ;   and  so  to 
1840,  43/.  Is, ;  and  at  lasit^  m^^  ^Sqn^  ^sqe^ 
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presentment,  the  country  had  been  de- 
frauded of  215/.  5^.  6d,  He  should  be 
glad  to  hear  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer 
explain  that.  These  were  only  isolated 
cases  that  he  brought  forward,  and  not  a 
tithe  of  what  might  be  laid  before  the 
House.  He  only  mentioned  those  things 
that  he  had  gone  through  himself,  that  he 
had  investigated  closely,  and  of  which  he 
was  certain  that  he  was  correct  in  every 
iota.  He  must  now  go  back  to  the  assizes 
of  1841.  Previous  to  those  assizes,  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  Lord  George  Hill — 
one  he  was  sure  that  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer  opposite  must  respect,  and  one  whose 
very  name  must  ensure  the  belief,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  make  any 
statement  that  he  did  not  believe  to  be 
well  founded.  He  had,  then,  received  a 
communication  from  that  nobleman,  to 
make  an  inquiry  as  to  a  sum  •f  3/.  3f .  4d. 
which  was  due  upon  a  contract  to  a  poor 
man  named  J.  M 'Bride — a  man  who  was 
kept  out  of  his  money  on  account  as  was 
stated,  of  a  mistake  being  made  in  his 
christian  name  which  was  printed  ''  John," 
instead  of  *'  James."  He  (Lord  Clements) 
brought  this  case  before  the  grand  jury, 
but  they  would  not  listen  to  it.  He  brought 
it  then  before  the  judge,  who  examined  the 
county  surveyor,  and  he  having  certified 
that  the  work  was  done,  the  judge  asked  for 
the  original  presentment,  when  a  letter 
was  produced  by  the  secretary  of  the  grand 
jury  to  show  that  the  presentment  had  been 
forwarded  for  the  purpose  of  being  made  the 
subject  of  prosecution,  notwithstanding  that 
the  county  surveyor's  certificate  was  pro- 
duced in  court,  to  show  that  the  work  had 
been  performed.  There  was  no  seal  on 
the  letter.  The  person  who  wrote  it  must 
have  been  in  the  court-house— he  must 
have  been  present.  Why  was  he  not  ex- 
amined? But  he  must  go  a  little  deeper 
into  this  matter.  That  letter  was  handed 
to  the  high  minded  judge,  who  could  not 
believe  it  possible,  that  a  secretary  of  a 
grand  jury,  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
the  payment  of  such  a  sum,  should  have 
resorted  to  such  a  device  as  this— or  that 
he  would  say,  that  the  presentment 
had  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Barrett  if  it 
were  not  so.  The  judge  then  desired, 
that  the  presentment  should  be  fur- 
warded  to  him  to  Derry,  and  that  he 
would,  upon  the  receipt  of  it,  come  to  a 
decision.  What  was  the  result  ?  As  the 
judge  was  going  over  the  bridge,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  grand  jury  laughed  at  the  iK)or 
man^  for  he  knew  that  the  commission  was 


at  an  end.  He  would  now  read  the  judge's 
letter.  It  was  from  Chief  Baron  Brady, 
and  stated  that  he  enclosed  the  papers  re- 
ferring to  the  claims  of  James  M 'Bride, 
about  whom  he  had  interested  himself—* 
that  he  had  since  written  to  Mr.  Spence 
about  the  presentment,  but  had  not  received 
any  answer  from  that  person— that  he 
hoped  the  poor  man  would  receive  what  he 
was  justly  entitled  to;  but  that  all  power 
with  him  (the  Chief  Baron)  to  interfere 
further  was  at  an  end — that  it  must  rest 
with  the  judge  at  the  next  spring  assijees. 
That  was  tlie  letter  of  the  Chief  Baron. 
His  next  step  was  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  Barrett.  Mr.  Barrett  stated  that  he 
had  received  from  Mr.  Spence,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  grand  jury,  a  number  of  pre- 
sentments  on  which  to  prosecute  for  noii- 
fulfilment  of  the  contracts ;  that  he  had 
selected  some  names  for  that  purpose,  and 
returned  the  list  to  Mr.  Spence ;  and  that 
on  looking  over  the  names  of  those  pro- 
ceeded against,  he  did  not  find  the  name  €i 
M*  Bride ;  and  that  he  had  no  presentment 
or  bond  of  any  such  person ;  and  that  he 
had  received  no  directions  to  that  purpose 
in  1840  or  1841.  Thus  it  was  that  they 
saw  this  unfortunate  man  treated,  and 
that,  too,  by  an  individual  who  had  the 
confidence  of  the  grand  jury,  and  who  was 
sheltered  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer 
opposite.  He  had  one  or  two  strong  cases 
still  left.  He  had  compared  the  warrants 
of  the  county,  and  he  wished  now  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  to  this  subject,  in  order 
that  he  might  see  what  was  done  in  the 
county  of  Donegal.  He  found  that  there 
was  a  very  great  discrepancy  between  the 
gaol  reports  laid  on  the  Table  of  that 
House,  and  the  returns  that  had  been  made 
by  the  grand  jury.  This  was  most  re- 
markable with  respect  to  the  salaries  of 
officers.  He  was  only  able  to  compare  them 
for  two  years — these  were  1836  and  1839. 
He  found  8/.  put  down  under  the  head  of 
'^ other  officers"  in  the  gaol  report,  and 
in  the  grand  jury  warrant  it  was  82^ ;  he 
found  officers  employed  of  whom  no  ac- 
count was  given  in  the  report.  There  was, 
for  instance,  a  nurse-tender  8/. ;  there  was 
the  keeper  of  lunatics  20/. ;  a  messenger 
10/. ;  a  providore  40/. :  besides  this,  there 
was  the  keeper  of  the  bridewells  at  Donegal 
and  Letterkenny.  He  did  not  object  to 
these  officers  as  not  being  wanting ;  but  he 
objected  to  them  as  not  appearing  in  the 
gaol  report  that  was  laid  before  that  House. 
In  1839^  it  was  remarkable  that  almost 
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every  officer  in  the  county  had  hib  salary 
charged  twice  over.     The  local  inspector^ 
according  to  the  gaol  returns,  was  to  receive 
but  95 /•  16^.  8^^,  while  there  was  presented 
for  him  that  year  140/.  The  chaplains  were 
in  the  one  account  to  have  but  90/.,  while 
by  the  other  he  had  been  paid  135/.     The 
Governor  150/.,  in  the  gaol  report  swelled 
into  225/.  when  it  had  to  be  paid  by  the 
county.     140/.  was  to  be  given  by  one  ac- 
count to  the  turnkeys,  but  159/.  was  to 
be  levied  under  the  same  item  from  the 
county.     Under  the  head  of  '*  other  offi- 
cers "  only,  12/.  4s.  by  the  gaol  report,  while 
the  county,  it  seemed,  was  to  pay  them  76/. 
4s.    In  this  year  he  found  officers  belong- 
ing to  the  gaol  not  mentioned  in  the  gaol 
report.     For  instance,  there  was  for  the 
keeper  of  the  lunatic  ward,  a  nurse  tender 
more ;  there  was  a  messenger,  and  so  on. 
He  had  now  very  little  more  with  which 
to  trouble  the  House ;  but  he  must  first  of 
all  read  part  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  the 
commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  grand  jury 
laws  (whose  report  has  lately  been  laid  on 
the  Table  of  this  House),  by  the  hon.  and 
^dlant  Officer  opposite.   [Colonel  ConoUy : 
Kead  it  all.]      It  is  too  long  for   that. 
fiut  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  was  asked 
how  he  would  amend  the  Grand  Jury  law, 
and  his  answer  was    to  the  effect   that 
''  many  poor  persons  had  sustained  grievous 
losses,"  like,  he  would  say,  to  poor  James 
M'Bride,  ''by  inattention  and  negligence 
on  the  part  of  secretaries  to   the  grand 
juries.    He  suggested,  that  the  grand  juries 
should,  on  memorial,  have  the  power  of 
awarding  the  amount  of  loss  out  of  the 
salaries  of  such  persons,   or  by  giving  a 
remedy  by  civil  action,  for  any  loss  thus 
sustained  by  the  wilful  neglect  of  such 
persons."     Now,  he  would  ask  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Officer  if  he  had,  in  penning 
that  paragraph,  his  eye  upon  any  body  else 
than  Mr.  Spence,  or  did  he  suppose  that 
any  other  secretary  to  a  grand  jury  could 
act  in  the  manner  that  it  seemed  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  doing  ?     He  believed  not  one ; 
and  he  was  sure  that  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman,  when  writing,  must  have  had 
before  him  Mr.  Spence  as  the  original  for 
every  word  he  penned,  and  nobody  else. 
He  had  now  to  mention  some  very  curious 
local  facts,  just  as  a  sort  of  wind  up.     He 
meant  just  to  show  to  the  House  what 
these  gentlemen  said  of  themselves.  What, 
first,  said  the  treasurer  ? — He  was  asked  if 
he  discharged  the  duties  in  person,  and  if 
not,  what  remuneration  he  gave  to  the 
person  he  employed.  His  answer  was^  that 


he  always  discharged  the  duty  in  person, 
but  that  he  employed  an  assistant.  (That 
is  the  secretary  of  the  grand  jury) — ^but  he 
makes  no  answer  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
remuneration.  Then  see  what  the  secretary 
says  of  himself, — in  answer  to  the  question 
put  by  the  commissioners,  as  to  what  of- 
fices he  held  and  what  emoluments  he  re- 
ceived in  respect  thereof.  Answer,  ''I 
held  the  office  of  sub-sheriff  in  the  years 
1830  and  1831,  was  deputy-clerk  of  the 
Crown — and  assistant-county-treasurer,  I 
received  under  20/.  a  year,  and  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  Crown  at  first  20/.  a  year, 
latterly  25/.,  from  persons  who  passed  re- 
ceipts to  the  county-treasurer  about  20/. 
a  year."  Thus  it  is  seen  that  so  small  has 
been  his  remuneration,  that  he  has  been 
obliged  to  pay  himself  by  laying  a  tax  on 
those  persons  who  passed  receipts,  and  this 
without  any  authority  for  so  doing.  Bat 
he  does  not  here  acknowledge  to  having 
been  providore  of  the  gaol  of.Lifford,  yet 
he  found  presentments  to  Mr.  Spence  as 
providore  1836,  20/.— spring,  1838,  20/.— < 
summer,  1838,  20/.— spring,  1839,  lOL 
With  regard  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown, 
this  most  important  fact  was  admitted  by 
him — that  he  received  fees,  though  by  the 
act  it  was  not  allowed*  He  said,  he  re- 
ceived in  1838,  in  fees,  159/.;  in  1839, 
131/. ;  and  in  1840,  174/.  2s.  lOd.  This 
individual  was  asked,  whether  he  had  an 
office  in  the  county,  and  how  many  days 
he  had  attended  during  the  year.  His 
reply  was,  that  he  had  an  office  in  the 
county,  and  had  attended  sixteen  days  in 
each  year,  with  the  exception  of  1839. 
He  was  then  asked,  if  he  had  any  one  else 
in  his  office,  and  replied,  that  he  had,  in 
1832.  Mr.  Spence,  the  secretary  of  the 
grand  jury,  to  take  charge  of  his  office, 
and  for  some  years  afterwards.  He  then 
said,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  duties  of 
his  office  were  performed  in  Dublin.  Thus 
they  saw  the  same  officer^-who  ought  to 
be  a  check  on  the  secretary  of  the  grand 
jury,  and  a  check  on  the  treasurer,  and 
whose  duty  it  was  to  certify  the  correct- 
ness  of  the  grand  warrants  as  compared 
with  the  presentments  was  not  to  be  found 
in  his  office,  but  employed  the  secretary  at 
a  paltry  salary  in  his  own  office,  that  same 
person  having  a  paltry  salary  also  from  the 
treasurer.  Was  it,  he  asked,  to  be  sup- 
posed as  unreasonable  that  a  man  who  had 
such  arduous  duties  placed  upon  him  would 
not  pay  himself  one  way  or  another  ?— that 

I  if  he  were  not  paid  in  the  right  way,  he 
would  notpay  himad£vDL\b!^N!rs»\ik2|^«iv^^^^ 
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thought  now,  that  be  had  abown  dearly  to 
the  House  that  there  was  much  that  was 
wrong  in  all  thia — that  the  nfftura  of  the 
county  were  not  checked  and  controlled  as  it 
was  intended  the;  should  he — that  the  con- 
aequence  was,  that  much  evil  was  practise^, 
much  wrong  was  done,  and  much  injury 
inflicted.  Henow,  then,  turned  to  his  noble 
Friend  (U>rd  Eliot),  and  aaked  if  her  Ma- 
jetty's  Government  would  not  be  disposed  to 
interfere  when  he  proved  to  them  caaes  of 
hardship,  and  made  manifest  to  them  the 
evil  that  was  committed?  He  confessed, 
that  he  would  prefer  a  commisuon  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  this  matter.  It 
would  he  the  better  course — it  wouU  be 
that  must  likely  to  benefit  the  coun^,  as 
well  as'  Ireland  at  large.  That  some  mode 
of  inquiry  should  be  employed,  was  most 
obvious;  for  he  said,  that  in  this  case 
tbtxv  wai  as  much  haidihip  and  fraud 
as  in  any  case  he  ever  heard  of—  he 
did  not  expect  what  had  taken  place 
with  r^ard  to  the  forgery  of  the  Ex- 
chequer-bills.  [Laughter.^  Hon.  Gentle- 
men might  laugh,  hut  he  thought  this  a 
matter  oif  very  serious  moment,  and  he 
repeated  that  the  extent  to  which  these 
frauds  had  been  carried,  was  quite  as 
lemarkable,  as  was  that  of  the  Ex- 
chequer.bilhi,  and  the  sooner  it  was 
put  a  atop  to  the  better.  He  confessed, 
that  unless  her  Majesty's  Government  did 
step  forward,  with  the  resolution  at 
once  to  eradicate  thoiie  evils,  it  would  be 
perfectly  hopeless  to  expect  to  see  it  put 
an  end  Ui.  At  that  moment  he  did  not 
wish  to  say  the  course  that  he  should 
adopt ;  but  he  would  wish,  if  successful, 
that  her  Majwty's  Government  would  take 
up  the  matter.  It  might  be  eaid,  that  the 
Government  bad  nut  power  to  interfere 
with  tjie  grand  jury;  but,  then,  was  it  to 
be  suid,  that  they  bad  not  power  to  dismiss 
the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  ?  He  was  confi- 
dent, if  they  investigated  tbia  matter,  it 
would  he  proved  that  the  Clerk  of  the 
Crown  bad  been  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of 
duty,  and  that  he  was  unfit  for  such  a  situ- 
atiotu  Then,  if  the  gnmd  jury  would  not 
dismiss  their  secretary,  the  Government 
could  take  such  measures,  and  put  the  law 
in  such  a  form,  that  they  should  not  have 
the  power  to  do  any  more  mischief.  He 
was  sorry  to  say,  that  the  county  of  Done- 
gal was  exceedingly  dissatisfied  with  the 
state  of  things  that  was  going  on.  He  had 
heard  a  great  number  of  complaints  from 
the  cen-payers  as  to  the  charges  upon  the 
county  being  much  higher  than  they  might 
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The  evils  that  were  now  felt  had 
been  experienced  unce  the  year  1623,  and 
unless  her  Majesty's  Government  would 
enter  into  an  investigation  of  tbem,  there 
was  no  chance  of  a  remedy.  He  hoped, 
then,  that  bis  noble  Friend,  with  that 
diligence  and  perseverance  that  were  nsual 
with  him,  would  undertake  this  mcst  ne- 
cessary duty.  Unless  he  received  an  tnU- 
mation  such  as  he  desired  from  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  he  must  move,  in  the 
terms  of  his  notice,  for  a  select  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  the 
grand  jury  laws  in  the  countv  of  OonegaL 

Mr.  Morgan  John  OConnell  seconded 
the  motion. 

CAlonel  CanoUy  said,  the  noble  Lord 
Immured  under  the  greatest  ignoranoe 
of  the  whole  system  he  pretended  to  de- 
nounce. The  noble  Lord  had  utterly 
misstated  all  the  facts,  and  most  disinge- 
nuously asserted  what  he  must  hare  known 
to  be  untrue.     ["  Cries  o/Order."] 

The  Speaker  said,  the  gallant  Colonel 
had  certainly  dropped  some  expressions 
which,  on  reflection  he  would  regret  and 
retract.  The  gallant  Member  could  not 
mean  to  affirm  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
spoken  wilfully  what  was  false. 

Colonel  ConoUn  said,  he  waa  torry  to 
hare  been  hurried  away  by  natural  indig- 
nation, at  what  he  felt  to  be  rery  unfounded 
charges,  he  was  charged  with  very  grow 
misconduct,  and  that,  too,  upon  a  matter 
which  he  had  already  explained  to  tbe 
noble  Lord  ;  and  if  he  had  been  carried  in 
any  way  too  far,  or  beyood  that  whidi  was 
the  duty  he  owed  to  the  House,  he  waa 
sorry  for  it.  He  now  wished  to  proceed. 
The  noble  Lord  had  proposed  a  motion  that 
Mr.  fjpcuce  wasunfiiforhiaduty,  and  that 
was  not  seconded  by  any  person ;  tbe 
motion  was  negatived  unanimously.  So 
fat  then  as  related  to  that  transaction. 
The  noble  Lord  had  next  charged  him  with 
managing  twu  baronies  in  the  county  of 
Donegal.  It  so  happened  in  these  baronies 
that  the  three  principal  proprietors  were 
two  other  perwDs  and  their  humble  sernnt 
then  addressing  them.  Dutil  the  change 
in  the  grand  jury  law,  it  might  be  said 
that  he  represented  three  baronies  in  the 
county — but  when  it  was  required  that 
each  barony  should  have  a  representative  on 
the  grand  jury,  he  must  say  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  get  one  person  to  represent  eacn 
of  thete  baronies.  When  he  was  away  there 
was  one  of  them  for  which  the  sheriff  could 
not  find  another  person  to  lepiesait.    He 
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had  taken  means  to  have  the  barony  repre- 
aented  by  the  agent  of  a  noble  Lord^  but 
he  had  not  succeeded.  As  to  the  present- 
ments it  was  extraordinary  that  the  noble 
Lord  did  not  bring  them  before  the  grand 
jury,  but  should  have  reserved  them  for 
Parliament.  It  was,  too,  he  said,  a  very 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  with  all  the 
noble  Lord's  charges  the  grand  jury  were 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  concerning 
them.  With  respect  to  the  gross  irregu- 
larity mentioned,  he  did  not  vindicate  it, 
he  meant  the  irregularity  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  grand  jury  receiving  money 
for  one  person  instead  of  another.  It  was 
right,  however,  to  state  to  the  House,  that 
it  was  the  brother-in-law  of  the  man  to 
whom  the  money  was  to  be  paid  that  got 
it — the  parties  were  jointly  engaged  in  the 
same  transaction.  M'Neifl  had  l^en  called 
away  on  a  Crown  summons,  and  immedi- 
ately on  his  return  he  was  given  the 
money.  One  person  was  substituted  for 
another,  but  the  man  was  paid  the  money, 
and  there  was  no  fraud  whatever.  There 
had  been  a  gross  irregularity,  but  nothing 
more.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Blake,  the 
Chief  Remembrancer,  after  investigating 
the  account,  was  this,  and  he  addei  that 
there  was  no  withholding  the  money  from 
the  parties.  The  grand  jury  had  come  to 
a  resolution,  af^er  a  long  investigation,  and 
they  pronounced  without  a  single  excep- 
tion that  Mr.  Spence  hail  not  been  guilty 
of  a  fraud,  but  that  he  should  be  repri- 
manded, and  that  all  works  as  to  contracts 
should  be  better  regulated  for  the  future. 
As  to  the  case  of  substituting  ''  James*'  for 
*^  John/*  what  was  the  wrong  done  here? 
The  county  treasurer  could  not  pay  to  any 
person  but  the  one  whose  name  was  in  the 
presentment — so  far  was  this  from  being  a 
charge,  that  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  praise — that  in  a  country  where 
there  were  so  many  persons  of  the  same 
name,  that  the  officer  was  careful  not  to 
pay  the  money  to  the  wrong  person.  The 
noble  Lord  had  arrainged  his  conduct  and 
his  dealinffs  with  the  grand  jury,  when 
the  grand  jury  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
agreed  with  him.  He  knew  not  what  Mras 
the  noble  Lords  opinions  of  grand  juries ; 
but  this  he  could  say,  that  the  instant  the 
noble  Lord  came  among  them,  he  began 
arraigning  every  proceediog  of  theirs,  in  the 
most  objectionable  and  strangest  manner. 
The  noble  Lord  had  called  the  mnd  jury 
£M:tious  in  the  open  court,  and  launched 
out  in  every  sort  of  way,  so  that  he 
(Colonel  CoQoUy)  bad  been  called  on  by 


the  grand  jury,  as  their  foreman,  to  re« 
strain  the  noble  Lord.  Now,  he  would 
leave  it  to  the  House  to  say  whether  the 
grand  jury  of  Donegal  had  done  their  duty, 
when  he  could  declare  that  the  last  grand 
jury  he  was  on  he  had  the  happiness  to  hear 
Baron  Penneiather  pronounce  a  panegyric 
upon  them.  He  who  had  been  so  many 
years  a  grand  juror  had  only  a  remark  to 
make  upon  the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord, 
so  short  a  term  a  grand  juror — that  they 
were  remarkable  for  their  ignorance.  The 
noble  Lord  was  not  aware  that  sums  not 
paid  by  the  treasurer  went  to  the  benefit 
of  the  county.  If  a  presentment  was  short 
one  half-year  in  the  county,  then  they 
had  another  presentment  to  make  it  up 
for  the  three  half-years.  That  was  a 
thing  that  they  did  constantly  in  the 
councy  of  Don^sl.  Mr.  Barrett  was  the 
quarter  sessions  solicitor,  and  the  grand 
jury  having  directed  certain  presentments 
to  be  sent  to  him  for  prosecution,  Mr. 
Spence  could  produce  only  one,  on  which 
so  much  stress  was  laid  by  the  noble  Lord. 
The  presentment  could  not  be  produced, 
because  it  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Barrett. 
The  grand  jury  did  prosecute  certain 
persons  as  de&ulters.  The  names  of  those 
not  selected  for  prosecution  were  sent  back, 
and  those  selected  to  be  made  examples  of 
were  retained  by  Mr.  Barrett  No  men 
could  act  better  than  the  crand  jury  of 
Donegal,  and  it  was  with  exceeding 
wonder  and  indignation  that  he  found  a 
body  of  gentlemen  attacked  of  whom  he 
had  so  long  an  experience,  who  were  of 
the  highest  respectability,  and  who  were 
utterly  incapable  of  doing  an  intentional 
wrong.  And  now  what  did  all  the  noble 
Lord's  charges  against  them  amount  to? 
— the  serious  irregularity  of  Mr.  Spence, 
which  was  not  be  excused.  As  to  himself 
being  inculpated  in  any  such  thing,  he 
was  really  astonished  at  the  noble  Lord, 
for  he  must  know  as  well  as  any  man,  that 
he  was  incapable  of  it.  [''  Lord  dements 
had  already  said  that  the  gallant  Officer 
thought  he  was."]  But  where  did  the 
noble  Lord  stop  in  im|>eaching  every  act 
of  the  grand  jury,  and  attacking  it  with 
every  sort  of  expression.  He  asserted  that 
the  noble  Lord  had  attacked  every  body 
and  everything,  by  imputing  the  most  im- 

? roper  motives  to  every  act  of  theirs* 
t  was' really  shameful  to  see  the  business 
of  the  country  impeded  by  the  unjust  ag« 
gressions  of  the  noble  Lord.  An  allusion 
had  been  made  by  the  noble  Lord  to  Mx« 
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been  for  maoy  years  the  representalive  for 
Derry,  and  was  well  known  to  every 
Gentleman  in  that  House.  He  was  almost 
ashamed  to  have  to  vindicate  the  character 
of  Mr.  Stewart^  all  he  would  say  was  this, 
he  would  be  very  happy  to  partake  of  Mr. 
Stewart's  fate  in  the  estimation  of  that 
House,  various  other  items  had  been  alluded 
to  by  the  noble  Lord,  but  he  did  not  mean 
to  reply  to  them.  He  thought  he  had 
said  enouffh,  and  now  he  must  say  that  he 
was  utterW"  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
tbe  noble  Lord  should  have  brought  this 
matter  before  the  House.  The  judge  who 
had  examined  into  all  the  allegations  of  the 
noble  Lord,  had  been  perfectly  satisfied 
with  what  had  been  done  by  the  grand 
jury,  and  took  no  steps,  in  consequence  of 
the  suggestions  of  the  noble  Lord.  He 
would  say,  as  the  foreman  of  the  grand 
jury  that  he  had  always  objected  to  wrong 
presentments,  and  that  the  grand  jury 
only  acted  for  the  interest  of  the  county, 
and  were  always  influenced  by  the  highest 
sense  of  duty  in  every  portion  of  their 
acts. 

Sir  E.  Haines  defended  the  grand  jurors 
of  the  county  of  Donegal  against  the 
charges  so  unwarrantably  brought  against 
them  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Leitrim.  The  noble  Lord  had  arrived  in 
that  country,  never  having  served  upon 
a  grand  jury,  and  opposed  himself  to  all 
the  experienced  grand  jurors  of  the  county, 
of  all  parties,  and  in  every  division  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  taken  upon  the 
grand  jury,  in  the  qustion  he  had  that 
night  brought  before  the  House,  the  num- 
bers had  been  twenty- two  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  noble  Lord  himself  on  the  other. 
And  he  must  say,  that  it  would  be  much 
more  becoming  of  the  noble  Lord,  instead 
of  bringing  unfounded  charges  against  his 
hon.  Colleague  and  the  resident  gentry  of 
the  county  of  Donegal,  who  were  spenaing 
their  time  and  their  fortunes  in  improving 
their  properties  and  bettering  the  condition 
of  their  tenantry,  that  the  noble  Lord 
should  look  after  his  own  tenantry  in  that 
county,  on  a  property  where  there  was  no 
resident,  and  in  the  improvement  of  which 
he  believed  there  was  not  sixpense  spent  in 
the  year. 

Lord  Clements  observed,  that  notwith- 
standing the  style  and  manner  in  which 
the  hon.  Baronet  had  addressed  the  House 
with  regard  to  himself,  he  was  determined 
upon  not  being  misrepresented.  He  had 
distinctly  guarded  himself  against  charging 
tbegrmd  jury  with  being  influenced  by 


{improper  motives.  He  did  not  say  that 
the  grand  jury  was  guilty  oi  fraud,  bat 
<^hat  the  secretary  of  the  grand  jury  was 
guilty — that  things  were  done  with  regard 
to  the  road  presentments  for  the  purpose 
nf  fraud  3  and  if  he  got  a  committee  he 
would  prove  this — nay,  if  the  hon.  Baronet 
would  take  the  trouble  of  going  over  the 
books,  he  would  prove  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Litton  vindicated  the  character  of 
the  erand  jury  of  the  county  of  Donegal. 
He  had  been  twenty-five  years  as  a  prac- 
tising barrister  acquainted  with  the  grand 
juries  of  the  county  of  Donegal.  During 
fourteen  years  of  that  time  he  was  en- 
trusted with  the  Crown  prosecutions  on 
the  circuit,  and  during  all  his  experience 
he  had  heard  from  the  Judges  of  the  land 
the  highest  commendation  of  the  diligence 
and  integrity  with  which  those  grand  juries 
had  always  discharged  all  their  duties. 
He  considered  that  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  such  as  that  called  for  would  be 
casting  a  slur  upon  the  gentlemen  of  that 
county,  and  it  was  but  justice  to  them  to 
scout  such  a  motion  from  the  House. 

Sir  W,  Somerville  bore  testimony  to  the 
honour  and  integrity  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  grand  jury  of  Donegal ;  at  the  same 
time  it  was  manifest  that  the  gross  irregu- 
larity had  taken  place ;  and  if  the  motion 
were  pressed  to  a  division  he  should  vott 
for  it,  without  at  the  same  time  meaning 
thereby  to  cast  any  imputation  upon  the 
grand  jury. 

Lord  Eliot  opposed  the  motion,  and 
would  state  shortly  the  grounds  on  which 
he  would  oppose  it.  His  noble  Friend  op- 
posite had  brought  forward  charges  on  two 
distinct  grounds,  and  these  had  been 
answered  by  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
behind  him.  One  of  these  had  been 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
law  oflicers  of  two  successive  Governments, 
and  they  agreed  that  there  was  not  any 
case  in  which  any  legal  proceedings  for 
fraud  could  be  instituted,  and  this  view 
was  coincided  in  by  the  Chief  Remem- 
brancer. If  his  noble  Friend  opposite  had 
been  able  to  show  that  any  malversation 
on  the  part  of  this  individual  had  been 
screened  by  the  grand  jury,  there  might 
be  some  ground  for  inquiry.  But,  so  far 
from  this  having  been  the  case,  the  grand 
jury  of  the  county  of  Donegal  had  on  one 
occasion  visited  the  conduct  of  this  indi- 
vidual with  a  severe  penalty,  and  in  the 
other  instance  with  a  severe  and  grave 
censure.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
did  not  think  the  noble  Lord  was  justified 
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in  taking  so  strong  a  course,  or  that  he 
would  be  justified  in  acceding  to  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  that  there  was  one  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  present 
case  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  state  in 
corroboration  of  what  had  fallen  from  his 
hon.  Friends  the  Members  for  the  county 
of  Donegal^  and  in  justice  to  the  public 
officer,  Mr.  Spence,  secretary  of  the  grand 
jury  of  that  county,  it  was  this,  that  he 
had  heard  Mr.  Blake^  the  Chief  Remem- 
brancer, observe  upon  the  statement  which 
had  formerly  been  made  by  the  noble  Lord 
on  the  subject  in  that  House^  and  express 
his  surprise  that  the  noble  I^rd  should 
have  designated  what  had  occurred  as  a 
forgery,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Blake,  though 
he  considered  it  his  duty  as  a  public  officer 
to  point  out  the  irregularity  which  Mr. 
Spence  had  committed,  yet  that  he  had 
not  attributed  any  wilful  fraud  or  moral 
ofieuce  to  Mr.  Spence  in  the  transaction. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  could  not 
but  consider  that  the  noble  Lord  was 
wholly  unjustifiable  in  applying  to  Mr. 
Spence  the  strong  language  in  which  he 
had  indulged  in  the  course  of  that  debate. 

Mr.  M.  J.  (yCmnell  maintained,  that 
malversation  in  the  management  of  the 
funds  of  the  country  was  proved,  or  at 
least  strongly  presumable,  M;ain8t  the 
accused  party,  and  he  therefore  should 
support  the  motion. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Jachon  said,  it  was  im- 
possible the  House  could  be  required  to 
mvestigate  the  money  transactions  and 
accounts  of  every  county  in  Ireland.  The 
motion  ought  to  be  met  by  a  direct  nega- 
tive. 

Sir  R,  Ferguson  admitted  that  great 
irregularity  had  been  committed  in  this 
instance,  but  the  proper  place  to  try  the 
question  was  before  the  grand  jury  of  the 
county. 

Lord  Clements  replied.  He  was  not, 
he  said,  in  the  least  degree  surptised  at 
the  conduct  of  hon.  Members  opposite, 
but  he  denied  that  any  answer  had  been 
given  to  the  statements  he  had  made.  He 
was  only  surprised  at  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  Lord,  for  he  had  had  the  papers 
before  him,  and  he  might  have  made  in- 
quiries into  these  abuses.  He  must  say 
that  a  more  presumptuous  speech  than 
that  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  (Mr. 
Litton)  he  had  never  heard.  He  told  that 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that  if  he 
stood  alone — if  he  stood  by  himself — he 
should  feel  proud—he  repeated  the  words. 


he  should  feel  proud  of  standing  by  him- 
self, as  long  as  his  conscience  told  him 
that  his  conduct  was  in  the  right.  But 
he  would  tell  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman a  little  more:  he  did  not  stand 
alone — he  was  proud  to  say,  that  he  was 
supported  by  Gentlemen  who  differed  from 
him  in  politics.  He  regretted  that  this 
had  been  made  a  party  question  by  those 
opposite ;  but  he  did  not  bring  it  forward 
in  that  spirit.  He  regretted  still  more  to 
find  the  part  the  Government  had  taken 
with  regard  to  it ;  but  now  that  he  saw 
the  Government  was  determined  to  resist 
it,  he  gave  notice  that  the  matter  should 
not  rest  here.  He  meant  to  recommend 
to  the  cess  payers  of  Donegal  not  to  pay 
the  county  cess — to  allow  themselves  to 
be  distrained  ;  and  on  the  distraint  taking 
place,  bringing  the  question  before  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  to  try  the  thing 
in  a  legal  way.  It  was  also  his  intention, 
early  in  the  next  session,  to  bring  forward 
a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  presentments. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  might  successfully  resist 
his  motion ;  but  he  told  them  it  was  not 
in  their  power  to  defeat  him  in  the  just 
cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  himseif. 

Motion  negatived. 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF   LORDS, 
Friday,  July  1,1842. 

IIiiiuTBt.]  Bills.  PkMc— !*•  Loodoo  Bridg*  and 
Royal  Exchange  Approadici;  Stock  in  Trade;  New 
SouUi  Walfli. 

Private^— 'Reported, — Lord  SouUiainpton'f  Eitate. 
3*-  and  patted : — Duke  of  Bridgewatei'B  Tnuteet  EiCata 
Received  the  Royal  Assent.— Jvuticm  JurtkUcUoo  Act 
Amendment t  Copyright;  Public  Houm;  Municipal 
Coipnationf  (IreLnxi);  North  American  Cokmial  Amo- 
ciation  of  Ireland. 

PcTTTroNa  PaaaurrmD.  By  tlie  Dulce  of  Lcimler,  the  Earl 
of  MountcaaheU,  and  the  Earl  of  Olengall,  from  Sercral 
Charitiet  and  Dispensariei  (Ireland),  against  the  Medical 
Charities  (Ireland)  BllL— By  the  Bishop  of  Loodoo.  ftom 
Colliers  and  Mfaiers  of  Dodworth,  Wakefldd,  and  Hay- 
land,  against  Employment  of  FMnalss  in  Mines.-  By 
Lord  Brougham,  ftom  the  Lislceaid  Institution,  to 
Exempt  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions  ftom  Ratsa 
and  Taxes.— By  the  Earl  of  Flngall,  from  Oldham,  to 
secure  Rdigious  Instrtiction  to  Roouni  CatlM^ics  in  tfie 
Army  and  Nary. — From  Inhabitants  of  Yoik  Stxmti, 
Portman  Square,  tsx  the  Redemptiao  of  ToDs  on  MaHo- 
politan  Bridges. 

Protection  to  Witnesses  (Scot- 
land.)] Lord  Campbell  said,  as  inquiries 
had  been  made  from  various  quarters  as 
o  whether  he  intended  to  introduce  a  bill 
to  alter  the  law  of  Scotland  respecting  the 
examination  of  witnesses,  touching  their 
religious  opinions,  he  beg^d  permissioo 
in  a  few  sentences ^  toalaAANnVk»!L\i\\xvs«v 
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and  intentions  were  upon  this  subject.  As 
introductory  to  that,  he  had  to  state  that 
he  did  not  propose  during  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament  to  bring  in  any  bill 
to  alter  the  law  of  Scotland  respecting 
examinations  about  the  religious  opinions 
of  witnesses,  and  for  this  reason,  that  after 
diligent  inquiry  and  mature  deliberation, 
he  was  convinced  that  the  law  of  Scotland 
did  not  differ  from  the  law  of  England  in 
aflfording  protection  to  the  character  and 
conscience  of  those  who  were  summoned 
to  gi?e  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice.  He 
would  wait,  at  all  events,  till  the  question 
was  more  deliberately  considered,  and 
more  solemnly  determined  by  the  Scottish 
jod{i:es.  It  had  come  by  surprise  upon 
the  two  learned  judges  who  presided  at  the 
late  trial  at  Stirling.  Although  they  had 
adhered  to  the  opinion  then  expressed, 
they  had  heard  no  argument  on  the  case, 
and  the  opinion  of  only  one  other  judge 
was  vouched  on  the  same  side.  Whether 
others  might  not  concur,  he  could  not 
pretend  to  say;  but  he  had  undoubted 
authority  for  saying  that  the  judges  were 
by  no  means  unanimous  in  approving  of 
that  exposition  of  the  law.  He  trusted 
that  if  the  question  should  again  arise  on 
the  circuits,  it  would  be  reserved  for  the 
decision  of  all  the  judges  in  the  Court  of 
Justiciary  in  Edinburgh.  To  that  decision 
he  would  most  implicitly  and  respectfully 
bow.  But  at  present  he  could  not  help 
anticipating  that  it  would  be  against  the 
admission  of  extraneous  evidence  as  to 
the  creed  of  the  witness,  as  well  as  against 
an  inquisition  into  his  particular  religious 
opinions.  In  no  Scotch  law  book  was  it 
laid  down  that  such  a  course  could  be 
pursued,  and  no  instance  could  be  cited 
in  which  such  a  course  ever  had  been 
pursued.  He  would  most  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  mistake  might  have  arisen 
from  the  practice  pursued  under  totally 
different  circumstances.  When  an  objec- 
tion is  made  to  the  admissibility  of  a  wit- 
ness on  the  ground  that  be  is  interested  in 
the  suit,  or  that  he  has  received  a  bribe, 
or  that  he  entertains  enmity  to  one  of  the 
parties,  which  could  only  be  proved  by 
malicious  acts ; — in  all  these  cases  a  col- 
lateral issue  of  facts  is  joined  which  may 
be  tried  by  conflicting  evidence.  But 
whether  a  man,  when  he  is  to  be  sworn, 
believes  in  a  Grod,  can  only  be  known  to 
himself  and  that  omniscient  Being  to  whom 
he  is  to  appeal.  Should  it  turn  out  that 
he  was  miitaken  in  the  view  he  took  of  the 


I  law  of  Scotland,  he  would  bring  in  a  bill 
j  to  alter  the  law,  as  it  ought  not  to  be  en- 
dured that  in  any  part  of  the  British  do* 
minions  any  individual,  compelled  to  ap- 
pear in  the  witness  box  might,  without 
notice,  be  put  on  his  trial  for  blasphemy. 
He  was  informed  that  Simpson,  so  harshly 
treated  at  Stirling,  was,  by  reason  of  what 
then  took  place,  dismissed  from  his  situa- 
tion as  a  police  officer  and  utterly  ruined, 
in  circumstances  as  well  as  in  reputation, 
and,  according  to  that  principle,  a  similar 
fate  might  await  any  others,  however 
eminent  and  respectable. 
Adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  C  O  M  M  O  N  S, 
Friday,  July  1,  1842. 

MiNDTBB.]  Nrw  Writ.  For  Buekinghsnudiire,  vice  Sh 
W.  Lawrence  Younf,  Bart,  rttctowil. 

Bills.  PublU. — 2*-  Ordnance  Services  i  London  Bridft 
Approadies  Fund;  Prisons. 

CoMMRiZ/ftf.— Linen  Manufteturea  (Ireland)  t  CharitaUt 
Pawn  Offices. 

Itfporrrd.— Districts  Courts  and  Priaom ;  Priinroae  HiU  i 
Fisheries  (Ireland). 
Privai€.—f^    Earl  ofDeron's  Eslatck 
Reported,/— Hu,wk&»  IMtotoo. 

Pktitioms  Prukittcd.  By  Viscount  Marsham,  fbr  ex- 
tension of  the  Church  of  England,  and  for  the  AmcBd- 
mentofthe  Tithe  Commutatloa  Act.— ^y  Mr,  L^wttier, 
ftom  SaxtoOt  Bryam,  Austhorpe,  Hambleton,  SviUtefloMt 
Snidale,  South  Milford,  Darrington.  Micklefidd*  ai^ 
other  places,  against  the  Repeal  of  GUbertli  Act — By 
Lord  Bernard,  from  Templefaseedy,  for  AHaRatioD  of  the 
Praaent  System  of  Education  in  IrelandL-^Phxa  Bto»- 
tasknie  and  Callender  Collieries,  in  Favour  of,  and  flrom 
CoUiers,  etc  of  Midlothian,  against  the  MInea  and  Cbl- 
Uerias  BilL  -By  Mr.  Dugdak,  tnm  Bfmdi^hanMMiib  in 
favour  of  the  Manchester  and  Bimingham  Police^ 

Bribery.]  The  Order  of  the  Day  for 
the  further  consideration  of  the  report  on 
the  Bribery  Bill  was  read,  and,  on  the 
motion  that  the  bill  be  re-committed. 

Sir  W.  FoUeit  said,  the  bill  in  iu  pre- 
sent  shape,  had  been  only  twenty-four 
hours  printed,  and  therefore  he  had  not 
examined  it  minutely.  He  had  gone 
enough  into  it,  however,  to  see  that,  as 
the  clauses  were  now  drawn  up,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  carry  the  bill  into  effect. 
The  same  feeling  existed  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  that  the  bill  should  beefifectual, 
and  he  thought  the  better  course  would 
be,  to  refer  it  to  a  select  committee,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  it  put  into  a  shape 
in  which  it  might  be  more  satisfactortiy 
discussed  by  the  House.  The  noble  Lord 
might  frame  the  committee  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  would  be  likely  to  carry  his 
intentions  into  full  effect. 

Mr.  C.  Wood  had  come  to  precisely  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
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Gentleman,  and  thought  it  would  be  the 
best  plan  to  refer  the  bill  to  a  select  com- 
mittee of  no  great  number,  who  might  pot 
the  bill  into  such  a  shape  that  the  House 
could  discuss  it  with  advantage. 

Mr.  Mackinnon  would  not  interfere-  by 
the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  not  ce, 
with  referring  the  bill  to  a  committee  up 
stairs,  but  he  thought  it  could  not  be  im- 
proved without  altering  the  principles, 
and  should  oppose  it  on  the  third  reading. 

Bill  to  be  re-committed  to  a  select  com- 
mittee.    To  be  nominated. 

DisTRRss  OF  THE  CouNTRY.  The 
Order  of  the  Day  for  going  into  committee 
of  supply, 

Mr.  Wallace  rose  to  bring  forward  the 
motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  upon 
the  distress  of  the  country.  It  was  his 
tinxious  desire  to  bring  forward  the  in- 
formation he  wished  to  communicate  in 
the  way  least  likely  to  lead  to  any  sort  of 
excitement  amongst  those  most  deeply 
affected  by  the  object  of  his  motion.  His 
object  was,  that  there  should  be  a  discus- 
sion in  that  House  with  a  view  of  bringing 
out  the  actual  state  of  the  distress  which 
pervaded  the  kingdom  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  Whilst  he  would  devote  his 
attention  chiefly  to  the  localities  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  and  which  had, 
in  a  manner,  entrusted  him  with  their 
cause,  he  would  invite  other  hon.  Mem< 
bers,  representing  constituencies  similar  to 
his  own,  to  state  the  extent  and  parti- 
culars of  the  distress  which  they  knew  to 
exist.  He  would  illustrate  his  statements 
by  examples  which  could  be  denied,  so  as 
to  enable  the  Government  to  take  into  their 
consideration  the  present  wide-spread  and 
unprecedented  distress.  He  thought  he 
should  best  discharge  his  duty  by  entering 
at  once  upon  the  task  which  he  had  laid 
down  for  himself.  In  the  first  place,  he 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  state  of  the  mercantile  metropolis  of 
Scotland.  He  would  bring  forward  no 
information,  verbal  or  documentary,  re- 
specting which  he  was  not  prepared  to 
give  the  name  of  his  informant  to  her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  or,  if  it  were  required 
in  a  manner  respectful  to  the  individuals, 
he  would  not  withhold  the  names  of  his 
informants  from  any  Gentleman  at  either 
side  of  the  House.  His  only  object  was, 
that  the  whole  truth  should  be  known. 
He  might  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  he 
believed  no  class,  nor  any  locality  con- 


nected with  the  trade  of  the  country, 
enjoyed^  in  any  degree,  that  prosperity,  or 
that  degree  of  employment,  without  which 
society  in  the  country  could  not  continue 
to  exist.  But  it  would  be  better  to 
confine  himself  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
documents  on  the  subject.  The  first  was 
a  letter  from  Glasgow,  dated  the  1  Ith  of 
June.     It  stated — 

**  Tliat  trade  is  in  a  much  worse  state  than 
it  was  here  in  January  last.  The  number  of 
unemployed  has  been  increasing  steadily  du- 
ring the  last  six  months,  and  the  number  of 
persons  upon  the  relief  fund  here,  at  present 
amounts  to  12,000.  This,  however,  does  not 
show  the  numbers  who  are  out  of  employment, 
as  individuals  do  not,  generally,  apply  for  re- 
lief, while  they  have  the  means  of  support  by 
selling  or  pawning  their  furniture  or  clothes. 
Wages  have  fallen  in  every  department  of 
trade,  and  the  prospect  is  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  fall.  The  mill  owners  and  manufac- 
turers \Mwe  very  recently  discharged  a  large 
portion  of  their  workers,  and  the  general  feel- 
ing is,  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so  to  a 
much  greater  extent.'' 

The  next  was  a  letter  dated  the  1 8th  of 
June:  — 

**  This  town  is  wofully  stricken ;  for  to-day 
4,250  rations  of  bread  and  soup  have  been  fur- 
nished, which,  on  a  moderate  calculation,  may 
be  partaken  of  by  from  8,000  to  10,000  indi- 
viduals. There  are  1,000  men  employed,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  ten  times  that 
number  in  the  city  and  suburbs  are  out  of  era« 
ployment.  Still  there  has  been  no  efficient 
inquiry  instituted  bv  the  authorities.  Great 
and  unobtrusive  suffering  exists  among  orphan 
families,  widows,  and  aged  spinsters.  1  am 
indeed  sorry  I  cannot  render  you  more  efiicient 
service  in  the  way  of  information,  as  the  mys- 
tery preserved  by  the  relief  committee  renders 
it  impossible.  The  nature  of  the  work  given 
is  found  to  be  a  complete  barrier  to  numbers 
who  are  emaciated  and  weakened  by  hunger.** 

The  next  was  a  printed  document  re- 
specting the  employment  of  the  poor  in 
Glasgow;  and  its  statements,  he  believed, 
were  perfectly  correct. 

''We  have  experienced  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  anytbins  like  accurate  in- 
formation  on  this  important  but  painful  subject. 
A  want  of  hearty  and  necessary  interest  at 
first,  gave  place  to  a  defective  and  ill-organized 
mode  of  granting  relief;  and  we  believe 
it  is  only  within  this  day  or  two  that  a  proba- 
bly efficient  system  has  been  adopted.  There 
are  about  1,000  men  engaged  in  all— 300  in 
removing  a  hill  near  the  lunatic  asylum,  500 
at  stone  breaking,  and  200  supplied  with  webs. 
Those  on  the  hill  have  been  paid,  until  able 
to  earn  the  amount.  Is.  per  day,  besides^  in 
numerous  cases  ^  b^vii^  v^y^"^^^  "^^^  ^'«^^^'^- 
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milk,  soupi  and  bread.  The  stone-breakers 
have  been  less  fortunate;  they  have  had  no 
shilling  a  day  granted  to  them  ;  many  soft  of 
hand  and  weak  in  body  not  realizing  above 
4d,  per  day^  although  individuals  with  fa- 
milies have  been  materially  assisted  with 
rations  of  soup  and  bread.  Other  workmen, 
however^  have  no  difficulty  in  making  \s.,  and 
even  Is.  dc/.-- which  last  is  the  highest  amount 
allowed  for  a  day's  wage. 

Now,  he  must  say,  that  he  concurred  in 
the  observation  that  the  House  was  not 
sufficiently  informed  on  the  subject  of  dis- 
tress that  existed  in  the  country,  and  it 
was  in  that  situation,  because  there  had 
been  no  authorised  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Through- 
out the  country  there  was  a  general 
anxiety  to  conceal  the  state  of  matters, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  being:  known  to 
her  Majesty's  Government.  It  was  bis 
belief,  from  the  numerous  letters  he  had 
received,  that  the  fact  was  as  he  had  stated, 
that  there  was  an  anxiety  in  many  quarters 
to  conceal  the  unparalleled  distress  that 
now  prevailed.  He  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  should  read  another  communica- 
tion from  Glasgow : — 

'^During  the  last  week  there  have  been 
several  large  meetings  of  a  portion  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  the  Green,  where  the  causes  of  their 
present  distress,  and  the  best  mode  of  alle- 
viating it,  having  been  amply  discussed.  At 
a  meeting  of  this  kind  on  Thursday,  it  was 
resolved  that,  on  the  following  day,  they  should 
proceed  enmasse  to  the  city, for  the  purpose  of 
soliciting  charity.  On  Friday  afternoon,  accord- 
ingly^ several  hundreds  of  them  assembled  at 
the  Royal  Exchange,  with  a  view,  it  appears, 
of  commencing  their  tour  of  mendicancy 
through  the  city,  by  soliciting  assistance  from 
the  gentlemen  who  attend  the  room .  A  bene- 
volent gentleman,  whose  sympathies  were  ex- 
cited by  the  appearance  of  so  many  of  his 
fellow-creatures  seeking  bread,  resolved  on 
spending  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purchase  of 
loaves,  and  proceeded,  accompanied  by  the 
greater  portion  of  the  unemployed,  to  a  baker's 
shop  in  Argyle-street,  where  he  bought  a  con- 
siderable number  of  loaves,  and  handed  them 
out  to  the  crowd,  by  whom  they  were  greedily 
accepted.  The  pressure,  however,  became  so 
great,  that  the  police  were  forced  to  interfere, 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  gentleman  him- 
self, who  was  pressed  on  all  hands  by  the 
crowd,  he  was  taken  to  the  police-office, 
where  he  was  of  course  at  once  set  at  liberty 
by  the  lieutenant  on  duty.  The  unemployed 
again  returned  to  the  Exchange  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  loitered  about  for  some  time, 
when  they  were  informed  by  the  superinten- 
dent of  police  that  they  could  not  be  allowed 
to  congregate  together  in  the  streets,  but  that  if 
they  wished  to  hold  any  communication  with 


the  authorities  they  had  better  repair  to  the 
City  Hall,  which  would  be  opened  for  their 
reception.  The  entire  body  then  moved  off  to 
the  City  Ilall,  from  whence  they  sent  a  depo- 
tation  to  wait  on  the  Lord  Provost,  to  whom 
his  Lordship  explained  the  measures  which 
were  taking  by  the  relief  committee  for  the 
supply  of  their  wants,  and  urged  the  impro- 
priety of  their  assembling  on  the  streets  in  the 
tumultuous  manner  referred  to.  The  deputa- 
tion expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  his 
Lordship's  statement,  and  promised  to  use 
every  effort  in  their  power  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  scene  which  had  that  day  been  exhi- 
bited. This  promise,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
the  deputation  fulfilled  to  the  utmost ;  but,  in 
spite  of  their  solicitations,  it  was  resolved,  at 
a  meeting  afterwards  held,  to  assemble  again 
on  Saturday  at  the  Royal  Exchange.  On 
Saturday  forenoon,  in  terms  of  this  resolution, 
a  large  number  met  in  front  of  the  Exchange, 
but,  upon  being  remonstrated  with  by  the 
police,  they  went  away." 

In  the  paragraph  he  had  read  would  be 
found  a  fact  that  was  unprecedented  iu  the 
annals  of  Glasgow,  namely,  that  a  gentle- 
man, moved  by  the  misery  of  which  he 
was  an  eye-witness,  should  go  into  a  shop 
in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  put  his  hand  in 
his  pocket  and  purchase  the  contents  of  a 
baker's  shop  to  distribute  them  to  the 
poor.  He  had  now  to  call  their  attention 
to  the  numbers  of  unemployed  in  Glas- 
gow. 

**  The  unemployed  are  still  increasing,  not- 
withstanding the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  relief 
committee  to  continue  them  at  the  miserable 
employment  which  great  numbers  of  them 
eagerly  compete  for.  There  are,  altogether, 
upwards  of  1,000,  with  daily  applications  from 
scores  of  other  '  miserable  wrecks  of  men. 
The  following  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  those  engaged  at  work,  such  as  it  is: — 

Working  as  labourers  on  the  Milton 

Estate 300 

At  the  Quarry  Hogganfield     . .      . .  20 
Breaking  stones,  &c.,  at  Duke-street  240 
Do.          do.            Parliament- 
road       180 

Point  Look-out — Garscube-road    .  •  70 

Weaving •  •     . .      . .  250 

Cleaning  Gallowgate-burn      . .     . .  20 

Do.      March-burn      13 

1,093 

Besides  the  above,  about  2,000  persons  are 
supplied  with  bread  and  soup  daily,  at  the 
premises  in  St.  Enoch's  Wynd.  For  the  poor 
miserable  souls  reduced  to  these  sad  alteina- 
tiyes,  we  are  entitled  to  state,  that  those  in 
employment  at  manual  or  other  labour  are 
assiduous  and  attentive,  while  all  are  gratefbl 
and  thankful.  We  may  also  state  that  the  above 
does  not  by  any  means  include  all  the  unem- 
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ployed  of  Glasgow.  There  are  hundreds 
starving  in  misery  and  rags,  who  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  being  marshalled  up  to  the 
soup  kitchen^  for  an  allowance  of  the  pauper's 
fare,  and  thousands  besides,  who  could  neither 
break  stones  on  the  highway,  nor  rake  the 
mud  out  of  such  filthy  drains  as  the  Gallow- 
gate-burn.'' 

That,  he  believed,  to  be  a  true  and  just 
picture  of  the  condition  of  the  people.  It 
had  appeared  in  the  public  papers  printed 
in  that  city  ;  and  he  bad  now  to  read  a 
letter  from  a  friend  of  his,  who  had  good 
means  of  ascertaining  the  truth.  The  letter 
was  dated  the  14th  of  June : — 

**  Trade  is  much  worse  since  January.  Many 
roilUowners,  &c.  dropping  their  hands,  and 
more  expected  to  do  so.  Many  persons  think 
that  matters  will  be  even  worse  yet,  and  a 
general  heavy  and  gloomy  feeling  pervades 
society.  In  the  home  trade,  something  has 
been  doing  lately,  arising  from  the  usual  de- 
mands at  this  season  of  the  year,  but  this  de- 
mand is  now  over,  and  the  home  trade  has 
also  become  heavy.  On  applying  to-day  at 
the  office  of  the  relief  committee  for  the  unem- 
ployed, I  find  about  3,000  heads  of  families 
for  the  city  and  suburbs,  out  of  work,  and  the 
rough  calculation  is  that  about  12,000  persons 
are  dependent  on  this  fund  at  present.  Be- 
sides these,  many  individuals  are  supposed  to 
be  without  employment,  but  who  have  not 
applied  for  relief,  having  some  small  means  of 
support  left,  by  pawning  their  clothes,  furni- 
ture, &c.  Such  is  the  state  of  things,  which 
it  is  the  pleasure  of  two-thirds  of  your  honour- 
able Houses  of  Parliament  should  exist  in  this 
once  flourishing  community.  Our  trade  is 
drying  up,  its  foreign  springs  being  in  a  state 
of  gradual  diminution,  and  our  home  trade 
will  decay  along  with  it.  We  are  a  doomed 
people.    The  curse  of  aristocracy  is  upon  us.'' 

He  believed  that  to  be  a  true,  and  brief, 
and  very  faithful  account  of  the  situation 
of  Glasgow.  Glasgow  was  surrounded  by 
many  manufacturing  districts,  and  he  was 
prepared  to  state  that  in  all  of  them  there 
was  the  greatest  distress  amongst  the  ma- 
nufacturers, shopkeepers,  shippers  of 
goods,  and  in  all  the  various  trades  con- 
nected with  the  manufacturing  interest.  He 
had  now  to  turn  to  a  community  which  had 
once  been  very  thriving.  In  Kilmarnock 
the  carpet  trade  had  hitherto  been  very 
tbriviDg— as  thriving  as  any  in  the  king- 
dom. He  meant  now  to  read  to  the 
House  a  description  from  one  through 
whose  hands  the  funds  passed  for  the 
relief  of  the  distress.  The  letter  was  from 
Kilmarnock,  dated  June  18 : — 

^  During  the  time  I  was  engaged  lately  to 
distribute  some  40/.  among  the  unemployed, 
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it  was  heart-rending  to  hear  in  detail  the 
amount  of  misery  and  destitution  related  by 
some  of  the  recipients,  who  declared  they  had 
neither  meat,  coals,  nor  clothing  for  a  long 
time,  having  sold  every  saleable  article  they 
had  previous  to  making  application  for  relief. 
I  shall  only  give  one  shade  in  this  picture  of 
human  misery.  One  day  a  person  applied  to 
me  to  lay  his  case  before  the  committee.  He 
had  been  out  of  employment  since  January. 
His  wife  had  been  badly  for  some  years  with 
astlima,  and  had  not  one  bit  of  meat  either  for 
her  or  himself.  I  knew  the  man  to  be  a  re- 
spectable resident  in  the  place,  and  he  was 
well  known  to  the  whole  of  the  committee  to 
be  so.  He  received  Is.  6(/.  They  could  not 
give  him  more  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  ap- 
plicants, the  place  being  sometimes  literally 
mobbed.  This  case  is  but  a  fair  sample  of 
scores  of  beings  who  were  served  with  nine- 
pence  each,  the  most  ever  given  to  adults,  and 
3(/.  for  each  child,  and  I  am  conscious  that 
scores  of  them  could  be  found  at  the  present 
moment  who  are  dragging  out  a  miserable 
existence,  *  who  have  no  kind  eye  to  pity,  nor 
hand  to  help ;'  who  cannot  find  work,  and  who 
are  unable  to  break  stones^  or  work  «at  out- 
door labour.  These  are  but  the  outlines  of  a 
true  drama  in  living  character,  and  if  pre- 
sented to  the  optics  of  our  aristocracy,  would 
tell  them  a  tale  which,  if  not  calculated  to  pro- 
mote sympathy,  might  induce  fear." 

The  next  was  a  letter  from  a  person  well 
acquainted  with  the  working  classes,  it 
was  dated  Kilmarnock,  20th  June  : — 

''At  no  former  period  were  the  working 
classes  here  so  ill  clad  and  ill  fed,  and  so 
utterly  unable  to  pay  the  rents  of  their  houses, 
or  the  little  debts  which  they  have  contracted ; 
and  I  am  informed  by  the  captain  of  police 
(who  knows  the  state  of  the  people  better  than 
any  man  here)  that  an  immense  number  of  the 
working  classes  have  sold  or  pawned  every 
article  they  could  bring  into  the  market — that 
now  they  have  nothing  in  the  shape  of  personal 
property  to  fall  back  upon,  and  that  the  most 
precarious  employment,  and  the  most  scanty 
wages,  alone  stand  between  them  and  starva- 
tion. An  immense  number  of  emigrants  have 
left  this  place,  and  many  hundreds  are  anxious 
to  go,  if  they  had  money  to  pay  their  passage, 
to  Canada.  They  are  willing  to  risk  any  con- 
ceivable calamity,  rather  than  remain  where 
evident  starvation  awaits  them.  May  God 
grant  that  your  attempt  on  the  present  occa- 
sion may  be  attended  with  favourable  results.'^ 

A  letter  from  Kilmarnock,  dated  the 
14th  June,  runs  thus  : — 

*^  The  working  classes  every  where  are  now 
completely  sunk  into  a  state  of  heartless 
apathy,  as  regards  their  hopes  of  parliamentary 
benefits." 

He  said  that  the  working  classes  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  b^  Go^^\T\\»ftxw\.VciV5J^*\s>x^ 
I  tucV\  a  slave  ol  Ae^\:\VvxV\o\\^>N\^\.>^^^^^^^ 
1Y 
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have  abandoned  all  hope  of  relief  from  a 
united  Parliament.  Now,  it  would  be  his 
endeavour  to  bring  their  case  in  such  a  way 
before  the  House  that,  if  the  poor  could 
not  have  relief,  they  might  at  least  know 
there  was  some  sympathy  entertained  for 
their  sufferings.  He  came  now  to  that 
ilLfated  class,  of  which  they  had  heard  so 
much,  and  yet  had  not  heard  all  the  truth, 
as  to  its  sufferings.  According  to  the  pe- 
tition which  had  been  presented  the  other 
day  it  would  be  seen  that  the  poor  people 
of  Paisley  felt  that  their  situation  had 
been  badly  considered,  however  good  was 
the  intention.  The  letter  he  had  now  to 
read  was  dated  Paisley,  the  19lh  of  June: 

**  I  see  from  the  papers  the  manner  in  which 
theGoTernment  have  shuffled  out  of  their  con- 
duct, in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  answer  to 
Lord  Kinnaird.  It  is  quite  clear  that  unless 
some  great  effort  be  made  to  secure  provision 
for  the  starving  manufacturing  population, 
during  the  approaching  winter,  by  such  a  mo- 
tion as  yours,  Parliament  will  he  adjourned, 
and  they  will  be  allowed  to  starve  and  die,  or 
to  have  their  lives  preserved  hy  the  bounty  of 
their  neighbours  in  any  way  it  can  be  attained. 
Here  things  are  looking  worse  and  worse  at 
present,  the  time  for  making  preparations  for 
the  autumn  trade  is  at  hand,  and  our  most  ex- 
perienced manufacturers  assure  me  there  is  no 
prospect  whatever  of  the  great  mass  of  the  un- 
employed being  taken  up  this  year." 

The  next  letter  alluded  to  the  funds  of 
the  committee,  Great  King  William  Street, 
and  their  disposal  of  them  was  dated 
Paisley,  June  20:  — 

"  The  stocks  of  coarse  goods  made  for  the 
manufacturing  districts  and  American  market 
are  still  heavy,  there  having  been  no  sales  in 
these  markets  for  long,  and  no  appearance  of 
any.  The  clergymen's  committee  was  formed 
at  the  beginning  of  winter,  to  meet  a  special 
case.  The  members  of  churches  had,  in  gene- 
ral, been  able  to  maintain  themselves.  Tliey  are 
generally  thoughtful  and  well  doing.  But  the 
distress  had  been  so  long  continued — no  hope 
of  amendment — the  winter  intense,  many  of 
them  suffering  very  severely,  and  yet  ashamed 
to  go  down  to  the  level  of  a  common  pau- 
perism. They  had  always  been  a  rampart 
against  pauperism,  and  we  wish  to  maintain 
their  spirit  of  independence,  and  furnish  sup- 
plies in  a  way  as  little  likely  as  possible  to  in- 
terfere with  it.  The  clergy  of  the  various  de- 
nominations agreed  to  issue  a  circular  to  the 
churches,  to  enable  us  to  make  collections. 
Our  application  met  with  a  liberal  response. 
It  was  designed  at  the  outset,  that  we  should 
act  independently  of  the  general  relief  com- 
miltee.  l*his  was  departed  from,  to  avoid 
any  appearance  of  schism.    We  agieed  to 


pay  over  to  the  general  committee  the  sums 
which  we  received,  on  the  understanding 
that  we  should  from  time  to  time  receive 
such  sums  again  as  we  needed,  after  baviDe 
stated  our  case,  and  when  the  committee  bad 
judged  and  determined  in  the  matter  by  a  vote. 
On  the  whole,  the  arrangement  wrought  well, 
and  an  immense  deal  of  good  was  done.  The 
ministers  in  this  way  distributed  upwards  of 
3000/.,  assisted  by  all  the  sessions  of  the 
various  churches,  established  and  dissenting. 
Some  express  surprise  that  the  young  men 
here  generally  do  not  enlist.  They  shoitld 
know  that  Scotchmen  never  do  so  when  sober. 
They  are  too  reflective  for  that.  If  they  wish 
them  to  enlist,  let  them  furnish  them  with  work 
and  good  wages.  The  more  thoughtless  will 
get  drunk  and  then  enlist,  but  not  till  then. 
The  very  lowest  of  the  people  are  getting 
more  civilized  in  reference  to  war  than  some 
who  rule  over  them. " 

This  letter,  it  would  be  perceived 
alluded  to  a  very  curious  fact,  that  enlist- 
ing was  not  going  on  in  Scotland.  Tbe 
letter  was  written  by  a  most  pious  clergy- 
man, beloved  and  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  who  in  his  charities  and 
demeatiour  made  no  distinction  between 
his  own  sect  and  that  of  others.  He 
could  give  the  same  high  character  to  the 
clergyman  whose  letter  he  was  about  to 
read.  This  gentleman  was  a  clergyaian 
of  the  established  church  of  Scotland, 
and  his  politics,  he  believed,  those  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite.  The  letter  be 
was  about  to  read  was  dated  the  25th  of 
June : — 

^1,  My  opinion  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
the  Government  interference  with  our  local 
charity  has  been  from  the  beginning  (and 
every  day  confirms  it),  a  most  uncalled  for 
thing — that  it  has  done  much  mischief — that 
it  lias  increased  greatly  the  expense  instead  of 
lessening  it,  and  that  the  persons  at  the  head 
of  it  here  have  showed  themselves  totally  igno- 
rant of  the  habits  of  the  Scots.  2.  I  have  all 
along  contended  strongly  against  the  plan  of 
stores,  because  they  degrade  the  minds,  and 
condition,  and  feelings  of  our  more  respectable 
operatives.  Because  there  are  many  very 
necessary  articles  for  families  which  the  stores 
do  not  and  perhaps  cannot  provide,  and  be- 
cause the  articles  in  the  stores  are  often  of  bad 
quality,  while  the  superintendence — a  very 
expensive  thing,  too—can  never  be  so  strict  as 
that  of  an  honest  man  over  his  owu  concerns. 
Moreover,  the  villages  do  not  get  anything 
from  the  stores ;  and  why  should  their  inhabit- 
ants be  put  upon  a  different  footing  from  the 
town  ?— 3.  With  regard  to  the  recipients  from 
the  stores  I  may  say,  with  perfect  accuracy, 
that  they  are  thankful  for  what  is  given  ihem, 
while  they  feel  that  it  is  given  in  an  ungracious 
way,  and  I  am  certain  that  the  difficulties  of 
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winter  were  conquered,  and  the  peace  of  the  something  for  them,  and  others  similarly  si- 

comrouuity  preserved  by  a  system  precisely  tuated,  before  it  brealis  up  for  the  season.'' 
the  reverse  of  what  is  now  going  on — a  sys* 

tern,  more  economical  by  far  than  the  present,        He  had  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the 

and  a  system  which  consulted  the  feelings  of  House  to  the  fact  that  he  had  a  few  days 

the  people  as  human  beings,  while  it  sym-  before  presented  a  petition  from  Paisley, 

pathised  with  them  under  distresses  for  which  signed   by  6.000  persons.     This  was  the 
theywsuredly  were  not  responsible -4.  Any        ^^^^    ^^    which    he   had    now    to   call 

reduction  m  point  of  numbers  on  the  lists,  as  fi    •       ..     ^.  in.     u         &«      u  j 

eflectedby  the  new  men,  i,  more  ideal  than  » '^'^  attention      The  Hon.  Member  read 

Mil.    The  result  of  two  scrutinies,  made  for  "'«  petition,  which  set  forth— 
the  very  purpose  of  finding  fault,  has  con-       „  r-  •  ,  .  . 

ferfedly  confirmed  the  substantial  accuracy  of  ,io„  of  ;«de.  fhlan5"TfhrmTst    n^d^ 

n«  whole.-5.  A  gneTOUs  act  of  injustice  ha.  ,^i„„,  ^f  j^^  j^'h^bitants  of  this  place  hare  been 

been  done  by  the  commissioner,  and  IS  going  subjected  to  great  privation  and  suffering;  a 

on,  VII..  the  refusal  to  give  in  any  case,  above  ,^  J^  portion  of  them  have  been  compelled  to 
6«.    a.week    to    one  family,  however  large,        *  ^jj^  ^^i^l^  ^^^^  vrould  sell   or 

coupled  with  the  rule,  that  a  lad  above  sixteen  ^  ^  J     ^    ^^        f  themselves  and 

coonU  as  an  additional  case,   though  hving  Jufferin»  families. 

under  the  same  roof.    Tlie  effect  of  this  has       ..  p„  "^^ese  ten  months  past  many  thousands 

been,  that  in  some  cases  16».  ha,  been  drawn  „f  ^^em  have  been  entirely  dependent  on  pub- 

by  one  family,  while  another,  larirer  far,  but  ••         .   u  .-^  •     j  r      ^.u    ^  "^  • 

all   under  sixteen     irets  onlv   6i     This  wm  »»c  contributions  received  from  the  humane,  m 

!.l  J^  ;     Ji  loo?i.^f  K    .  :^'  .    .  i»"8  and  other  countries,  by  a  committee,  com- 

stated  to  me  yesterday  by  two  magistrates.—  .    .  .     majristrates  and  other  influential 

While  the  men  at  outdoor  work  have  been  eemleme    L"   ei  e  t^thrtow^     ^nttuential 

provided,  very   properly,  with   barrows   and  fnd  which  con tXtions  were  given\oThe°s2r: 

other  implemenu,  their  repeated  petitions  for  f^^^„  -^  ^.^^       ^^^^      ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^,   2^ 

shoes  have  been  harshly  rejected.       *      '      *  per  week  to  each  individual,  or  the  small  sum 

Tlie  more  I  reflect  on  the  state  of  our  town,  {,f  ^rf.  per  day,  being  less  than  one-half  of 

the  more  I  am  convinced  that  nothing   will  ,.^   „iii!„««™\^«««   4^    ^^^,^^  f^x^.^^  ;« 

•   ^,  •  »  •  ^       »      r  .1.  the   allowances  eiven  to    common  felons  m 

save  It  and   the  commercial  interests  of  the  ^^„^«    c^  ;»»^«^....»a  :«.  #k^  -.««ii  -„«  »;--.« 

.     ,   ^      .  .  ,        ,  ..      ...  prison,  oo  inadequate  is  the  small  sum  given, 

country  but  a  total  revolution  in  the  commer-  {"^^j  ^J     ,^  ,^^  ^„    ^ 

rLlS     '-         '  »'»e«P"'«P  "^y  of  *»  «-  their  starJing  children,  aw  obliged  to  want 

stncuons.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  -^^  ^j^^  yreek  ;  yei,  under  these 

He  had  also  to  read  the  following,  and  Painful  circumstances,  they  are  compelled  to 

to  bear   testimony  to  the  sentiments  of  labour  ten  hours  in  each  day. 

...J         *»-jr         U..LJU  That  your  petitioners  take  this  opportu- 

gratitude  entertiuned  for  what  had  been  nity  of  informing  your  honourable  House,  that 

done   by    her    Majesty    with   respect   to  the  inadequacy  of  the  allowances  given  to  the 

the   Paisley   manufacturers.      The  letter  operatives  of  Paisley,  and  which  has  been  the 

was  dated  Paisley,  June  20  :—  cause  of  so  much  suffering,  is  a  disgrace  to  a 

civiliied  people;  it  is  undermining  the  con- 

**  From  a  return  just  made  up  and  shown  stitutions  of  the  sufferers,  and  hastening  them 
me  to-day,  the  number  of  cotton-spinners,  and  their  families  into  untimely  graves.  Such 
machin^makers,  and  so  forth,  idle,  in  John-  treatment  is  at  utter  variance  with  that  noble 
stone,  is  1,254.  The  number  employed  is  maxim  laid  down  by  the  Founder  of  Chris- 
only  993.  About  seventy  persons  have  been  tianity,  and  ought  to  be  the  ruling  principle 
transported  to  Canada  from  Johnstone,  by  with  all  Governments, '  What  ye  would  that 
subscription,  to  lighten  the  pressure.  Trade  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto 
here  has  been  going  back  for  some  weeks,  and  them.* 

still  continues  to  do  so.  A  shawl  merchant  "  That  your  petitioners  cannot  stand  silently 
told  roe  to^ay  he  usually  employs  500  weavers  by  and  witness  such  cruelty,  which,  if  not 
for  the  American  market  at  this  season ;  this  speedily  counteracted,  may  drive  the  people 
year  he  has  not  one,  and  does  not  expect  to  to  desperation,  and  by  so  doing  endanger  the 
have  one  for  some  time.  The  prospect  of  the  peace  of  the  country.  That  it  cannot  be  ex- 
new  American  tariff,  he  assures  me,  has  com-  pected  an  intelligent,  industrious,  and  brave 
pletely  closed  that  market  against  Paisley  people,  will  continue  well  affected  to  a  Go- 
goods.  The  Queen's  shawls  were  the  prin-  vernment  which  allows  them  to  be  treated 
eipalcauseof  our  slight  revival  in  spring.  That  worse  than  convicted  folons.  That  while  the 
class  of  goods  affords  to  the  weavers  good  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  this  place  have  been 
wages,  if  they  are  continued  at  the  same  pat-  thus  denied  a  sufficient  allowance  of  food,  they 
tern.  They  have  not  been  continued  in  gene-  have  also  suffered  much  from  the  want  of  bed 
ral,  and  in  consequence  the  weavers*  wages  and  body  clothing,  and  although  several  hun- 
have  been  eaten  up  by  the  changes  in  the  dred  pounds  were  expended  by  the  relief  com- 
mountings  of  their  webs.  The  condition  of  mitiee  in  procuring  tor  them  those  articles,  it 
the  people  here  is  most  alarming,  and  the  did  but  little  to  mitis^^V^  ^^^  ^'^^^^^'9^  ^  ^^ 
House  of  Commons  should  be  implored  to  do  desUluVe  lV\ow%^\i^%?^ 
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[Thehon,  Member  nexl  rererred  (o  a 
notice  of  a  ronlract  for  provisions,  which 
having  been  issued  without  a  name,  led 
the  people  lo  a  belief  that  (his  course  had 
been  adopted  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
proTJBJoni  of  bad  quality,  mere  trash,  be- 
cause no  person  was  signiRed  on  whom 
the  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  pro- 
visions accepted  should  fall.]  He  now 
came  to  a  petition  adopted  by  twenty- 
three  men,  heads  of  families,  stone-qtiar- 
riers  to  the  provost  of  Paisley.  The 
petition  staled: — 

"  The  under-men tinned  fUliers  of  families, 
employed  at  the  itone  quarry,  having  to  main- 
lain  iheir  wives  and  from  four  lo  ei^ht  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  years  of  age,  without  any 
other  income  than  Ihesupplj-lineorei.  weekly, 
being  not  more  than  \\d.  per  day  for  each  in- 
dividual, if  paid  in  money  in  place  of  the  store 
line,  which  malces  it  much  leu — less  than  what 
is  necessary  lo  maintain  healthy  existence, 
being,  in  fact,  a  state  of  constant  punishment.'' 

Then  followed  the  names  of  the  peti- 
tioners, forming  a  list  of  twenly-ttirec 
persons,  having  116  children  under  six- 
teen years  of  age,  being  an  averoge  of 
five  children  to  each,  who,  with  their 
parents,  making  seven  in  each  fatnily, 
were  supported  upon  the  pittance  of 
lOd.  per  week  each.  He  would  now  read 
a  letter  from  a  clergyman  of  differ- 
cut  political  opinions  from  the  worthy 
minister  whose  opinions  he  had  before 
cited;  this  letter  was  dated  the  2lBt  of 
June.  [The  hon.  Member  read  the  letter, 
which  confirmed  the  statements  made  in 
the  petition,  and  added] — 

"The  simple  fact  that  whole  families,  of 
from  six  to  ten  persons,  are  compelled  to 
subsist  upon  6i.  a  week,  averaging  the  miser- 
able pittance  of  Id.  a  day  for  each  individual, 
in  some  cases  a  little  more  and  others  a  little 
less,  many  of  them  wanting  food  for  two  Jays 
in  the  week — should  of  itself  be  sufficient  to 
obtain  the  elfeclive  interference  of  the  Legis- 
lature. I  have  visited  much  among  the  an- 
employed,  nnd  I  can  truly  say,  that  I  have 
beheld  in  one  short  hour,  in  the  homes  of 
honest  and  industrious  men,  loyal  subjects  of 
the  British  throne, more  misery  from  unrelieved 
destitution  than  ought  to  exist  in  any  commu- 
nity where  there  is  not  an  actual  famine. 
I  have  seen  suffering  in  every  form  lo  such 
s  fearful  amount  as  to  render  more  than  doubt- 
ful the  intentions  of  those  who  have  hitherto 
profes^d  to  help  us  by  their  commi 


they  c: 


eir  heads,  diat  by  a  little  skilful  Irainiiig 
tn,  in  these  hard  limes,  leach  the  peopi* 
upon  air.  The  treatment  of  the  people, 
when  their  condition  was  perfectly  ascertaiDed, 
by  successive  governments,  has  confirmed  an 
opinion  very  generally  held,  that  neither  of  the 
two  great  factions  are  capable  of  botdin);  the 
helm  in  the  present  etne^ency,  and  if  Ibe 
vessel  of  the  Slate  is  to  be  carried  safely  and 
without  a  revolution  through  our  'sea  of 
troubles,'  it  must  be  by  an  exlraordioarjr 
exercise  of  the  regal  power  by  our  brave  and 
patriotic  Queen,  or  by  a  large  infusion  of  tha 
popular  will  into  the  councils  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. Let  me  then  say,  what  we  need,  and 
must  have  if  you  would  prevent  fatal  conse- 
quences, is  an  immediate  and  sufficient  pro- 
vision for  tbe  destitute,  either  by  an  order  in 
council,  enforciof!  n  local  assessment,  with 
instructions  for  a  hxed  and  specified  relief,  for 
which  I  believe  there  Is  constitutional  authority 
— or  by  a  similar  aid  from  tbe  public  pnrM." 

The  documents  which  he  was  now  about 
to  read  were  of  a  most  distresiing  nature 
to  him  ;  they  referred  to  the  towti  with 
which  he  himself  was  connected,  and 
which  he  had  tbe  honour  of  representing. 
That  town  had  lone;  been  a  pattero,  both 
to  Scotland  and  England,  for  the  industry 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  tbe  skill  which  they 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  various  braDCbes 
of  labour  carried  on  there.  It  was  re- 
nowned for  ship-building,  and  last  year  no 
fewer  than  six  steam-ihips,  intended  to 
navigate  the  Atlantic,  were  to  be  seeo 
there  upon  the  stocks  at  the  same  tinei 
The  town  was  once  full  of  busioess;  it 
would  have  been  difficult  lo  have  found  an 
idle  man  in  it :  but  now  many  of  tbe 
artisans  had  emigrated  to  distant  shore*. 
They  were  there  employed  in  building 
ships  and  steamers  for  those  nation!  who 
were  our  most  dangerous  rivals  in  com- 
merce ;  but  they  would  find  in  the 
countries  to  which  they  had  emigrated 
that  prosperity  which  was  due  to  their 
industry  and  skill.  He  would  read  lo  th* 
House  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from 
the  chief  magistrate  of  Greenock,  on  the 
subject  of  the  distressed  state  of  that 
town.  It  was  dated  14tb  of  June,  and 
was  at  follows : — 

"  I  nm  sorry  to  say  that  the  distress  among 
the  working  classes  here  continues  unabated, 
and  Ihere  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  amend- 
ment. The  number  of  persons  employed  by 
the  relief  committee  at  present,  chiefly  in 
'  '      etal,  exceeds  400. 


other  agents,  whether  their  object  is  to  keep  |  These,  with  fpw  exceptions,  are  men  who  have 

the  people  alive,  or  to  starve  ihem  inch  by  |  families  depending  upon  them,  and  including 

inch — if  they  have  not  in  reality,  like  the  poor  I  such  dependents,  the  total  number  upon  the 

ai4Ji /oiAefati/e  with  ills  hone,  got  the  notion  Vietiet  (anA  ma-j  b«   about  1,TOO,     -  '  -— 
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altogether    of   the    ordinary    poor  receiving 
parochial  aid.     Among  those  who  are  thus 
compelled  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  pub- 
lic for  support,  there  is  a  considerable  number 
of  mechanics,  such  as  carpenters,  joiners,  and 
others,  who  have  been  quite  unaccustomed  to 
apply  for  or  accept  charitable  aid  in  any  shape, 
and  who,  by  pawning  their  clothes  and  furni- 
ture, kept  off  the  public  fund  as  long  as  they 
possibly  could.    The  wages  paid  the  workmen 
may  average  about  Is.  per  day.    The  sum 
which  has  been  raised  by  subscription  for  the 
relief  fund  is  about  1,700/.,  exclusive  of  fully 
600/.  which  we  contributed  a  few  months  ago 
to  the  relief  of  Paisley,  before  the  pressure  came 
to  be  so  severely  felt  at  home.     Of  the  money 
that  has  been  raised,  we  have  not  at  this  mo- 
ment enough  remaining  to  pay  the  low  rate  of 
wages  above-mentioned  for  the  current  week, 
and  how  we  are  to  get  on  afterwards  I  really 
cannot  say.  The  prospect  is  distressing  in  the 
extreme;  for  the  numbers  of  unemployed,  in- 
stead of  diminishing,  seem  to  be  on  the  increase, 
the  relief  committee  being  daily  pressed  with 
fresh  applications,  which,  from  want  of  funds, 
tbey  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  reject.    As 
to  Uie  probability  of  improvement  in  the  gene- 
ral trade  of  the  country,  the  prospect  of  an 
early  and  good  harvest  seems  to  be  the  chief, 
if  not  the  only  ground  of  hope ;  at  least,  so  far 
as  I  can  learn,  there  is  no  favourable  change 
m  Tiew  beyond  the  revival  anticipated  from 
that  source.    The  departments  of  trade  in 
which  this  town  is  more  immediately  inter- 
ested,  ship-owning,  ship-building,  foundries, 
and  the  trades  connected  with  these,  viz.  ship. 
carpenters,  rope-makers,  sail-makers,  joiners, 
blacksmiths,  &c.,  are,  in  the  meantime,  in  a 
state  of  great  depression,  and  without  any  the 
slightest  symptom  of  amendment.    It  is  im- 
possible to  contemplate  such  a  state  of  things 
without  feeling  great  alarm  for  the  conse- 
quences.*' 

The  situation  of  the  respectable  me- 
chaoics  and  artisans  was  most  deplorable. 
Numbers  were  upon  the  list  of  destitute, 
who,  by  pawning  their  clothes,  had 
hitherto  helped  to  keep  up  the  general 
fund.  These  artisans,  skilful  and  intellt- 
gent  men,  were  employed  in  breaking 
stones — no  other  employment  being  open 
to  them.  He  had  had  another  letter  from 
the  same  gentleman,  dated  the  16lh  of 
June.     It  stated — 

"  Since  I  wrote  you  on  the  14th  instant,  we 
have  had  some  meetings  of  the  committee  for  I 
the  relief  of  the  unemployed,  and  have  re- 
solved upon  re-opening  the  soup  kitchen  im- 
mediately, that  we,  may  be  enabled  to  afford 
some  little  relief  from  that  source  to  the  poor 
people,  for  whom  we  cannot  do  better.  With 
regard  to  the  distress  here,  if  we  could  hope 
that  it  would  wear  off  in  a  few  weeks,  I  would 
be  yrwj  uowiUing  to  apply  for  aid  from  any 


other  quarter  than  our  own  resources,  and  for 
my  own  part  would  subscribe  over  and  over 
again  rather  than  make  any  such  application ; 
but  if  the  pressure  is  to  continue  much  longer, 
we  may  find  ourselves  quite  unable  to  raise 
from  our  own  resources  the  requisite  amount 
of  relief." 

He  received  another  letter  from  the 
same  gentleman,  dated  the  18th  of  June, 
which  he  would  also  read  to  the  House. 
[The  hon.  Member  read  the  letter,  which 
was  of  the  same  tenor  as  the  preceding  let- 
ters.] He  had  now  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  a  memorial  addressed  by  the 
provost,  magistrates,  and  town-council  of 
Greenock,  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. It  was  dated  the  27th  of  June, 
1842,  and  stated— 

'*  That  for  some  time  past,  but  more  espe- 
cially during  the  last  five  months,  great  dis- 
tress has  existed  among  the  working  classes  of 
this  town,  in  consequence  of  the  depression  of 
trade  and  the  want  of  demand  for  labour. 
That  in  the  month  of  March  last,  with  the 
view  to  afford  relief  as  far  as  practicable,  a 
public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  held,  at 
which  arrangements  were  made  for  raising 
funds  by  subscription  for  the  benefit  of  the 
unemployed.  That  upwards  of  2,000/.  have 
been  accordingly  so  raised,  and  distributed 
among  the  most  necessitous,  chiefly  in  the 
shape  of  wages,  of  about  6s.  per  week,  in  re- 
turn for  labour  in  breaking  stones,  and  such 
other  public  work  as  could  be  devised.  That 
the  number  of  labourers  and  artisans  who  have 
been  thus  supported  during  the  last  three 
months  is  from  400  to  500,  making  with  their  fa- 
milies af)d  dependents  an  aggregate  of  about 
1,700  of  our  population,  which  by  the  late 
census  is  about  35,921.  That,  exclusive  of 
those  who  have  been  thus  supported,  there  are 
many  who  are  equally  necessitous,  and  who 
are  pressing  for  employment  in  the  same  way, 
but  whose  applications  to  that  effect  have  been 
from  time  to  time  reluctantly  rejected  for  want 
of  funds,  and  to  whom  no  relief  can  be 
afforded  beyond  an  allowance  of  soup 
from  a  soup  kitchen,  which  has  been  put  in 
operation,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  work  system. 
That  in  addition  to  those  who  have  (hus  been 
compelled  to  bring  their  destitution  under  pub- 
lic view,  there  are  many  families  of  the  more  re- 
spectable of  the  working  classes  who  are  silently 
submitting  to  extreme  privations,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  for  the  present  a  scanty  supply  of 
food,  are  obliged  to  resort  to  the  melancholy 
expedient  of  pawning  their  furniture  and 
clothing.  That  from  inquiries  which  the  me- 
morialists have  made,  they  And,  that  from 
thirteen  establishments  in  this  town,  viz.,  three 
foundries,  eight  ship-building  yards,  and  two 
chain  works,  there  have  been  discharged  since 
the  month  of  June  laat  ^^^vc^  \^^^^  ^>^  ^^ 
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3.287  work  men »  who  were  then  employed  in 
these  works — being  very  nearly  three-fifths  of 
the  whole  number,  and  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  remaining  two*fifths  could  be 
dispensed  with,  but  are  kept  on  for  the  present 
from  feelings  of  humanity  on  the  part  of  the 
masters.  That  if  to  the  number  of  hands  dis- 
charged from  these  more  extensive  works  there 
were  added  the  number  discharged  from  other 
establishments  which  are  also  sharing  in  the 
general  depression,  the  aggregate  would  be 
such  as  to  excite  surprise,  that  the  claims  upon 
the  public  for  relief  in  this  locality  have  not 
been  to  a  greater  extent,  and  such  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  the  case,  were  it  not  that 
many  of  the  discharged  hands  have  dispersed 
themselves  to  seek  for  employment,  at  the 
risk  of  swelling  the  amount  of  distress  in  other 
localities,  and  that  another,  and  a  large  por- 
tion, still  remaining  here,  are,  as  already 
stated,  submitting  to  extreme  privations, 
rather  than  obtrude  their  distress  on  the 
public  view.  That  the  contributions  which 
have  been  made  by  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  of  the  town  have  been  upon  a  liberal 
scale.  In  December  last,  before  the  pressure 
became  so  severe  here,  they  contributed  550/. 
to  the  relief  of  Pnisley,  which  sum,  added  to 
the  2,000/.  subscribed  as  above  stated,  makes 
in  all,  2,550/.  of  voluntary  contributions  with- 
in the  last  six  months.  That  while  they  have 
been  thus  called  upon  for  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions to  so  large  an  amount,  they  have  been, 
at  the  same  time,  subjected  to  an  increased 
assessment  for  poor-rates,  as  appears  from  the 
following  statement ; — 

NCMMR  or  rOOR  RRCBIVIMO  RtfOUL4R  AND  0CCA6I0NAL 
RKLISr   FROM  THE   PARISH   VUNDS. 


Year  1859 

• 

• 

.     1,968 

1840 

• 

.     1,691 

1841 

• 

.    3,061 

184S 

• 

Amount  not  made  up  till  the 
close  of  the  year. 

Gross  amount  of  Assessments.  | 

Voluntary  Sub- 

Vmt  IH39 

• 

£4.100 

seriptions  .     .  £2,550 

1840 

• 

4,170 

AiscsMd      .     .      5,841 

1841 
1842 

4,715 
5,844 

• 

• 

£8,394 

That  the  memorialists  have  hitherto  refrained 
from  bringing  their  case  under  the  notice  of 
Government,  in  the  liope  that  some  symptoms 
of  improvement  in  trade  would  ere  now  have 
appeared,  but  seeing  that  they  have  been  dis- 
appointed in  this  hope,  that  the  funds  which 
they  have  been  able  to  raise  towards  the  relief 
of  the  existing  distress  arc  exhausted,  while 
the  distress  continues  undiminished,  and  likely 
to  increase,  and  having  no  expectation  of  being 
able  to  obtain  further  contributions  from  mer- 
chants and  others,  whose  means  are  daily  di- 
minishing under  the  general  pressure,  they 
feel  bound  in  duty  to  submit  the  statement 
now  made.  The  memorialists  cannot  contem- 
plate the  probability  of  the  longer  continuance 
of  the  existing  depression  of  trade  and  destitu- 
fioa  of  the  workiog  clsases,  without  feelings  of 


great  uneasiness,  and  great  alarm  for  the  peace 
of  the  country.  The  memorialists,  therefore, 
earnestly  pray  that  her  Majesty's  Ministers 
will  adopt  such  measures,  as  in  their  wisdom 
they  may  deem  best  fitted  to  promote  a  re- 
vival  of  the  general  trade  and  manufiictures  of 
the  country,  and  that  in  the  meantime  the 
pressing  claims  of  this  town  to  a  share  of 
whatever  public  funds  may  be  appropriated 
towards  the  immediate  relief  of  the  more  dis- 
tressed localities  may  be  kept  in  view,  and  the 
memorialists  shall  ever  pray,  &c.,  &c.,  (Signed) 
Walter  Baine,  jun;.  Provost,  for  himself  and 
the  other  members  of  the  town- council  of 
Greenock." 

Before  he  sat  down,  he  would  read  a 
list  of  towns,  in  all  of  which  distress  more 
or  less  existed,  and  in  some  of  them  it 
prevailed  to  a  most  frightful  extent.  The 
list  had  been  principally  gleaned  from  the 
statements  of  newspapers.  In  England 
there  were  —Manchester;  Hiidderafield, 
one-third  of  population  idle,  poorVrates 
doubled  ;  ditto  Rastrick ;  Accrington,  only 
100  out  of  9,000  employed;  Stroud; 
Longton  (Sir  J.  Graham's)  estate  ;  Prat- 
cott,  Walsall ;  Ilkeston,  poor's-rate  quad- 
rupled; Darlaston;  Newcastlc-upon-Tyoe, 
1*2,000  out  of  work;  Barnoidtwick  in 
Craven ;  Birmingham,  20,000  out  of 
work  ;  Mansfield ;  Potteries ;  Snares- 
brook  ;  Holnifirth  (Yorkshire) ;  Notting. 
ham,  rates  doubled,  8,000  unemployed ; 
Sheffield,  all  bankrupt;  Dudley,  15,000 
out  in  district ;  Todmoiden,  rates  quad- 
rupled ;  Beaminster,  wages  paid  out  of 
rates ;  Halifix  ;  Mirfield,  near  Dewabury  ; 
Burnley,  12,000  on  parish  books,  rates 
trebled ;  Clayton,  near  Halifax,  wag;c8 
reduced  50  per  cent,  bread  dearer ; 
Staley-bridge,  paupers  2,000,  or  one- 
tenth  of  20,000;  Nantwich,  the  fifth 
spring  of  failure  in  trade ;  Knuresborough, 
one-half  of  the  people  unemployed  ;  Has- 
lingdon,  neither  work  nor  meat;  Sunday 
meetings  on  the  hills,  26,000  persons  at 
one  meeting,  resolved  to  relieve  themselves 
before  winter;  Bradford,  worse  than  at 
Christmas ;  Stockport,  25,000  population, 
pay  10,000/.  a  year  in  rates;  15,000 
paupers;  Wolverhampton,  every  market 
is  set  down  as  still  declining,  and  has  de- 
clined during  the  whole  winter  ;  Marsden, 
near  Bromley,  2,000  totally  unemployed ; 
Colne,  in  an  nwful  state,  mill  burned  ; 
Westbury,  354  looms  unemployed,  322 
employed  ;  Carlisle,  quarter  of  the  popu- 
lation in  distress;  Belper,  capitalists  see 
no  chance  of  improvement ;  Oldham,  rates 
quadrupled^  Hyde|ditio;  LeicesteriCafnlry 
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sent  down,  but  no  money.  In  Scotland, 
distress  existed  in  Glasgow,  10,000,  be- 
sides dependents :  Edinburgh,  3,000  starv* 
ing;  Dundee,  people  unemployed;  Le- 
tham  (Forfarshire),  pauperism  four  timet 
greater;  Greenock,  Johnstone,  Kilmar- 
nock, Beith,  New  Mills,  Airdrie,  Dum- 
bartonshire, Stirling,  Hawick,  Falkirk, 
Linlithgow,  Aberdeen,  Dumfries,  New- 
town Stewart,  Kilburvie,  Largs,  Dumbar- 
ton, Kirkintullock,  Lanark,  Strathaven, 
Cunmock,  Mauchlin,  Dunfermline,  Forfar, 
Montrose,  Arbroath,  Alloa,  and  Perth. 
Then  came  the  great  sea-ports  of  the 
country,  in  all  of  which  so  much  distress 
existed.  They  consisted  of  Liverpool, 
Sunderland,  Bristol,  Hull,  Shields,  New- 
castle, Leith,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Glas- 
gow, and  Greenock.  The  shipping  in- 
terest had  never  been  so  depressed  before. 
It  was  more  depressed  than  almost  any 
other  branch  of  industry,  and  unless  trade 
should  soou  experience  some  revival,  he 
feared  that  the  star  of  this  kingdom  was 
set.  In  the  long  list  of  towns  which  he 
had  read,  not  one  could  be  found  flourish- 
ing. These  towns  represented  every  in- 
terest, commercial,  manufacturing,  and 
shipping.  .They  represented  the  cotton 
manufacture,  the  lineni  the  woollen,  the 
silk*  and  mixtures  of  all  these.  They  re- 
presented the  iron  trade,  the  shipping  in- 
terest, ship  building,  coal  trade,  and  the 
whole  of  our  home  trades  or  callings,  in- 
cluding merchants,  shopkeepers,  and  ban* 
dicraftsmen  of  every  description.  Through- 
out the  country  trade  was  destroyed  or 
decaying,  capital  was  decreasing,  expen- 
diture  was  increasing,  taxation  was  in- 
creasing, want  of  employment  w^s  in- 
creasing, discontent  was  increasing,  misery 
was  increasing,  and  public  danger  was 
certainly  increasing.  He  would  be  glad 
if  the  Government  could  contradict  the 
statement  be  had.  now  made.  He  would 
not  attempt  to  point  out  a  remedy.  He 
had  made  a  statement  of  distress  which  he 
could  prove  before  any  committee  of  the 
House,  and  that  even  to  a  larger  extent 
than  he  had  yet  stated.  He  trusted  that 
her  Majesty  herself  would  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  condition  to  which  her  people 
were  reduced.  The  country  was  now  in 
that  state  to  which  many  wise  men  had 
predicted  that  it  should  come,  although 
they  shrunk  from  naming  a  time.  But 
sorely  the  period  had  arrived  when  the 
scftk  must  be  turned^  unless,  indeed,  some 
flMMura  of  relief  not  yet  before  the  House 


should  be  promulgated  to  Parliament. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  mov- 
ing the  following  resolutions,  the  last  was, 
of  course,  the  one  on  which  he  put  most 
stress :  ~ 

'*  1 .  That  the  trades  and  manufactures  of 
this  country  are  labouring  under  great  embar- 
rassment and  diflSculties. 

'^2.  That  the  industrious  classes  are  abo 
suffering  many  privatioos  and  severe  distress. 

*'  3.  That  this  state  of  things  has  been  gra- 
dually advancing  for  several  years  past,  and  is 
now  extending  m  a  most  alarming  degree. 

**  4.  That  the  alterations  made  in  the  Corn- 
laws,  and  in  the  duties  on  imports  and  exports, 
coupled  as  these  have  been  with  an  Income- 
tax,  to  add  nearly  four  millions  of  taxation  to 
this  already  heavily  burdened  country,  cannot 
be  expected  to  afford  that  relief  which  the 
continually  declining  state  of  trade  and  the 
distressed  condition  of  the  people  so  urgently 
require. 

'*  5.  That  the  welfare  of  her  Majesty's  faith- 
ful people  and  the  future  peace  and  security 
of  the  country,  imperatively  demand  that  ef- 
fectual measures  shall  immediately  be  taken 
to  rescue  the  working  classes  from  the  priva- 
tions and  sufferings  they  have  so  long  borne, 
with  a  degree  of  patience  and  fortitude  which 
^specially  entitle  them  to  the  affectionate  sym- 
pathy of  their  Sovereign,  and  to  the  respect, 
commisseration,  and  assistance  of  this  House^ 

**  6,  That  therefore  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  her  Msyesty,  praying  that  her 
Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  refuse 
her  consent  to  the  prorogation  of  Parliament 
until  a  diligent  and  searching  inquiry  shall  be 
instituted  into  the  causes  of  the  uupreceden led 
distress  existing  at  present  all  over  the  king- 
dom ;  and  thereafter,  until  her  Majesty  and 
this  House  shall  have  been  assured  by  her 
Ministers  that  effectual  means  are  secured  to 
provide  sustenance  for  the  unemployed  and 
their  destitute  families,  until  their  sufferings 
shall  be  terminated  by  a  demand  for  their  in- 
dustry, and  wages  for  their  labour." 

Question  put  on  the  first  resolution. 

Mr.  Walker y  who  was  inaudible,  was 
understood  to  contend  that  the  present 
distress  could  never  be  removed,  unless 
the  restrictions  on  trade  were  abolished. 

Dr.  Bonring  said,  that  if  Parliament 
were  suffered  to  be  prorogued  without  en- 
deavouring to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the 
people,  he  must  participate  in  that  despair 
which  was  fast  taking  possession  of  the 
minds  of  suffering,  laborious,  and  deserving 
multitudes  amongst  the  working  classes. 
How  could  they  venture  to  separate  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  country  ?  There 
never  was  a  period  when  the  interference 
of  the  Legislature  was  mot^  >xc^^^ 
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quired.  There  never  was  a  time  when  a 
stronger  appeal  could  be  addressed  to  their 
benevolence  as  Christians^  and  to  their 
duties  as  citizens.  When  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
urged  on  his  financial  measures,  on  the 
ground  that  the  supplies  for  the  year  could 
not  be  dispensed  with^  surely  he  must  have 
felt  that  there  was  a  far  more  important 
claim  upon  the  attention  of  Parliament — a 
case  of  still  greater  urgency — namely^  the 
case  of  the  suffering,  starving  millions.  No 
unreasonable  claim  was  put  forward  on  their 
behalf.  They  asked  at  his  side  of  the  House 
for  no  privileges — ^no  monopolies  of  trade. 
All  they  required  was,  when  the  people  asked 
for  breadi  that  our  ports  should  be  opened 
for  the  produce  of  those  countries  that 
were  ready  to  supply  it ;  and  when  they 
complained  of  an  absence  of  demand  for 
their  labour,  that  the  markets  should  be 
opened  which  would  give  our  artisans 
ample  employment.  Not  only  was  the 
distress  at  present  unquestioned  and  apal- 
ling,  but  it  was  perilous — ^perilous  to  the 
peace  of  the  country — perilous  to  its  pro- 
perty. At  this  cheerful  season  men,  except 
when  goaded  to  the  last  extremity,  abstained 
from  ads  of  violence :  but  he  ventured  to 
say  that  no  man,  amongst  his  hon.  Friends 
around  him,  could  answer  for  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  country,  if  the  present  state  of 
things  were  continued  until  the  winter. 
Human  patience  must  become  exhausted. 
What  was  the  state  of  the  town  of  Bolton  ? 
At  this  moment,  one- third  of  the  rated 
property  was  paying  the  jK>or-rates,  and,there 
were  10,000  persons  who  had  not  Is,  each 
a-week  to  live  upon.  Is  this  state  of  things 
to  be  disregarded  ?  Are  all  these  elements 
of  distress  and  danger  to  be  turned  away 
from  ?  Could  it  be  possible  that  the  people 
should  be  left  by  Parliament  in  so  deplorable 
a  condition  ?  It  had  been  asserted  by  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, that  there  were  1,200,000  paupers 
in  the  country.  It  would  be  judging  of 
the  Government  with  severity  and  harsh- 
ness, if  it  could  be  believed  for  a  moment, 
that  it  would  willingly  allow  the  continuance 
of  so  much  misery.  More  than  a  million  of 
paupers — increasing  suffering — and  no  at- 
tempt to  lighten  the  burden  which  pressed  the 
working  people  to  the  earth.  A  fearful  re- 
sponsibility attached  to  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net at  the  head  of  the  Government.  He  held 
the  reins  of  power  with  as  absolute  a  power 
as  ever  Minister  enjoyed.  The  principles 
he  had  often  enunciated,  and  which  he 
believed  he  desired  to  carry  into  effect^ 


would  be  supported  most  cheerfully  by  the 
Opposition,  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet's 
own  supporters,  however  anxious  some  of 
them  might  be  to  do  so,  dare  not  oppose 
him  if  he  embodied  his  views  in  some  large 
measure  of  relief  to  commerce.  But  what- 
ever might  be  the  determination  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  a  country  like  this 
ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  despair- 
Were  they  not  industrious,  intelligent,  ac- 
tive ?  Was  there  not  a  glut  of  capital,  which 
there  was  no  means  of  applying  ?  Did  we 
not  exert  a  sovereignty  over  the  ocean? 
Keep  out  of  view  the  state  of  the  working 
classes,  and  our  position  must  appear  most 
enviable  to  other  nations.  It  was  a  matter 
of  astonishment  to  those  who  read  our  his- 
tory, and  watched  the  progress  of  our 
wealth  and  prosperity,  that  with  all  our 
boasted  pre-eminence,  a  great  part  of  the 
masses  were  sunk  in  hopeless  misery,  which 
the  Government  never  made  an  efibrt  to  re- 
lieve. He  believed  the  measures  of  the 
present  Government  would  give  no  ade- 
quate relief.  The  Income-tax  was  a  direct 
burden.  The  tariff  was  only  advantageous 
as  it  rested  on  sound  principles,  which  must 
be  carried  much  further  to  show  any  per- 
ceptible advantage  in  the  change.  The 
changes  in  the  Com.law  were '  worthless, 
and  would  not  bring  relief.  But  that  law, 
whose  professed  object  was  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  food,  was  doomed.  It  was  peifectly 
clear  that  the  Poor-law  and  the  Corn-law 
could  not  long  co-exist.  The  great  means 
at  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  disposal  were  to 
enable  the  people  to  obtain  food  on  cheaper 
and  better  terms,  and  to  go  to  the  markets 
of  the  world  with  the  products  of  their  in- 
dustry and  skill.  He  wished  the  attention 
of  Parliament  were  more  steadily  fixed  on 
this  momentous  subject.  He  found  the 
House  willing  enough  to  engage  in  costly 
and  unjust  wars  abroad,  but  most  unwilling 
to  provide  remedies  for  domestic  evils.  Wc 
could  vote  millions  for  interferences  and 
invasions  from  which  we  should  better  have 
abstained,  we  could  apply  the  wealth  of  the 
country  in  reckless  profusion  to  purposes 
wholly  indefensible,  but  we  left  the  repre- 
sentatives of  labour  and  the  producers  of 
wealth  to  darker  and  darker  misery. 

Mr.  Aglionby  said,  he  should  support 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Green- 
ock, though  with  some  hesitation,  as  he 
saw  no  immediate  relief  that  could  be 
afforded.  The  present  was  no  party  ques- 
tion ;  he  could  not  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  responsible  for  the  present 
distress,  and  if  the  late  Administration 
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had  been  still  in  power,  he  should  have  earnings  were  not  more  than  one  shilling 
adopted  the  same  course  that  he  now  in-  and  twopence.  These  6,000  persons  in- 
tended to  take.  He  hoped  that  neither  eluded  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
the  House  or  the  country  were  so  unjust  population  of  the  town.  The  petition  to 
as  to  charge  upon  Government  the  distress  which  he  had  alluded  entreated  the  House 
which  was  so  much  to  be  deplored,  or  not  to  take  some  steps  during  the  present 
to  think  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  Session  of  Parliament  to  prevent  the  con- 
his  Colleagues  felt  as  much  anxiety  to  tinuance  and  recurrence  of  such  general 
relieve  it,  and  as  much  sympathy  for  those  and  dreadful  destitution.  Such  repre- 
who  were  suffering,  as  any  other  persons  sentations  as  these  were  entitled  to  the 
in  the  country.  The  expressions  that  had  deep  attention  of  the  House.  There  was 
been  more  than  once  used  by  the  right  one  subject  to  which  he  must  advert : 
hon.  Baronet  on  this  subject  did  equal  that  the  agricultural  prospects  of  the  year 
honour  to  his  heart  and  head,  and  he  be-  were- not  such  as  to  justify  them  in  the 
lieved  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  deeply  expectation  of  a  harvest  so  good  as  to 
deplored  the  distress,  and  was  disposed  to  make  a  delay  of  another  year  of  little  con- 
act  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  for  its  sequence.  From  what  he  had  heard 
relief.  He  regretted  that  the  right  hon.  amongst  practical  men,  he  was  sorry  to 
Gentleman  and  himself  differed  upon  that  say  that  great  fears  were  entertained  that 
which  would  be  the  most  effectual  means  ihe  ensuing  harvest  would  not  yield  ave- 
of  producing  the  relief  desired — the  means  rage  crops.  This  was  a  matter  that  ought 
being  a  fair  adjustment  of  the  Corn-law.  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  he  did  hope 
But,  notwithstanding  this,  he  was  ready  that  they  would  not  separate  without 
to  support  any  proposition  from  either  having  done  something  to  allay  the  fever- 
side  of  the  House  which  tended  to  promise  ish  expectation  which  existed  throughout 
a  hope  of  relief,  and  did  not  wish  that  the  country. 

they  should,  by  a  too  early  prorogation,        Sir  /.  Graham  spoke  as  follows:  I  am 

show  their  belief  that  the  evil  was  remedy-  glad  I  gave  way  to  the  hon.  Member  who 

less.      Hon.  Members  who  witnessed  dis-  has  just  sitten  down,  because,  although  I 

tress  in  their  own  districts,  and  the  patience  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  language 

with  which  it  was  borne,  should  testify  of  the  hpn.  Members  who  preceded  him>  the 

thereto  from  their  places  in  the  House,  as  hon^  Gentleman  has,  in  a  more  pointed  man- 

a  great  deal  had  been  said  about  the  ex-  ner,  done  what  I  am  conscious  is  no  more 

aggerated  statements  in   petitions.      He  than  justice  to  the  present  Administration, 

wished  now  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  the  In  the  first  place  the  hon.  Member  frankly 

statements  made  in  a  petition  presented  admitted  that,  for  the  existing  distress,  the 

from  Carlisle   in   February  last,  and  he  present   Government    is  not  immediately 

would  Uke  the  opportunity  of  adding  that  responsible;  and  in  the  next  place  he  avowed, 

the  distresss  which  existed  in  Cockermouth  w^a*  I  am  sure  is  strictly  true,  that  no  one 

also  was  not  perhaps  exceeded  by  that  ^'^}^  ^"^^^  ^f  P?y  ^^r  that  distress  than  her 

suffered  by  any  of  the  manufacturing  po-  ^^J^'y  *  Ministers.     I  can  awure  the  hon. 

pulation  of  the  countrv.    Funds  had  been  Member,  on  the  part  of  myself  and  my  Col- 

faised    by    local    subscription,    but    the  leagues,  that  our  compassion  for  the  distress 

charitable  relief  fell    short  of  what  was  which  prevail  m  many  parts  of  the  country 

needed,  and  did  not  give  that  which  the  "  only  exceeded  by  our  admiration  of  the 

people  looked  for  to  the  acts  of  the  Legis-  n;>anly  fortitude  with  which  it  is  borne.    I 

laTure-the  means  of  obUiningalivehbSod  ^V^"^^^  ^^P'^*^  t^\^'  ^^  this  House, 

by  their  industry.  The  hon.  Member  read  ^^  ^^^  ^^TT  Jl  !i  a  tendency  to 

•'^^         ^  c    ^      J  .L-i-j  create  piibuc  despondency.      I  am   quite 

f  •t«»«"|5«"/f°™  a  document  m  h..  hand.  «,t;3fied ^hat  the  hievitaWe  effect  of  such 

to  the  effect  that  the  number  of  families  j  ^  ^^  ^^^     bUc  credit,  and,  by 

ID  the  town,  without  any  m.ble  means  that  mlans,  to  aggrarate  the  existing  dii. 

of  existence  whatever,  was  389 ;  of  fami-  ^        ^  dimmishta eveiy  respect  the  peat- 

lies,  the  weekly  eatoings  of  which  did  not  „^  „f  j^U   country,  and  to  shaki  the 

exceed  one  shilling  a  head  419;  of  which  foundations  of  its  prosperity.    DoubUess 

the  earnings  exceeded  a  shilling  and  did  tjjg^  3^         j  ^^,^  a„d  sufferings  in 

not  reach  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  362  ;  ^^^j  quarters ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 

below  two  shillings,  212 ;  and  below  three  jg  distinctly  admitted  that  the  country  poa- 

shiliiDgs,  279 :  making  1,661  families,  in-  jgsses  within  itself  great  wealth  and  power. 

dadiDg  6,000  individnals,  whose  average  When  I  reflect  uoqul.  \)aA  xassiSc)  \<»!«6i!^^x 
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the  public  virtue^  and  the  great  |iatienoc  of 
the  people  of  this  oountry,  with  a  people 
thu«  constituted^  and  governed  by  a  repre- 
sentative body^  with  the  representative  sys- 
tem entering  largely  into  all  their  institu- 
tions, I  think  there  is  scarcely  any  amount 
of  adversity  which  would  justify  us  in  giving 
way  to  despondency.  I  cannot  avoid  par- 
ticularly referring  to  one  expression  which 
must,  I  think,  have  fallen  inadveitently 
from  the  hon.  Member  who  spoke  last.  The 
hon.  Member  spoke  of  the  prospects  of  the 
coming  harvest  in  terms  approaching  to 
despair,  which,  I  hope  and  believe,  the 
event  will  not  realise.  One  of  the  most 
providential  circumstances  which  could  hap- 
pen at  the  present  moment,  and  one  which 
would  tend  more  directly  than  anything 
else  to  the  relief  of  the  country  (inasmuch 
as  I  reckon  amongst  the  main  causes  of  its 
present  distress  the  occurrence  of  three  bad 
harvests  successively)  would  be  the  gather, 
ing  in  of  an  abundant  harvest.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  the  information  which  h»s 
reached  me  induces  me  to  believe  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth  is  quite 
wrong  in  his  forebodings  respecting  the  pre- 
sent crop.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bolton  introduced  topics  into  the  dis- 
cussion which  were  very  properly  avoided 
by  the  hon.  Mover.  The  bun.  and  learned 
Member  spoke  of  the  large  expenditure 
which  had  taken  place  upon  unjust  and  un- 
neoesiiary  wars.  I  will  studiously  avoid 
entering  into  topics  of  that  nature  upon 
the  present  occasion,  but  I  may  be  allowed 
to  obnervc,  in  passing,  that  it  is  one  thing 
to  enter  into  a  war,  and  another  to  recede 
from  it  hastily  and  without  regard  for  the 
honour  of  the  country  ;  and  1  am  satisfied 
that  the  Govoniraent  would  desert  its  duty, 
and  not  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  gaUant 
people  wliom  it  is  called  upon  to  govern,  if 
we  hesitated  to  call  upon  those  classes  who 
are  best  able  to  bear  burdens,  to  endure  the 
imposition  of  them  for  a  short  period,  in 
order  to  enable  the  country  to  sustain,  in 
remote  parts  of  the  globe,  the  honour  and 
glory  of  the  British  name.  Anything  that 
we  have  proposed  in  the  shape  of  taxation, 
in  the  present  distressed  state  of  the  coun- 
try, has  been  done  with  reference  to  those 
considerations.  Having  made  these  obser- 
vations, I  will  now  proceed  to  deal  more 
particularly  with  someof  the  matters  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  House  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Greenock.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  be  dangerous  to  aggravate  distress,  and 
create  fedings  of  despondency  in  the  coun- 
try, 10,  on  the  other,  it  is  no  less  dangerous 


to  hold  out  expectations  of  relief  from  the 
public  revenues  which  never  can  be  realised. 
If  a  warning  were  required  of  the  evila 
which  must  result  from  granting  relief  out 
of  the  public  funds,  a  striking  one  would 
be  furnished  by  what  occurred  in  the  oaie 
of  Paisley,  to  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Grenock  referred.  That  was  a  case  of  n- 
markable  distress  pervading  a  community 
of  considerable  extent.  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  would  be  profitable,  at  this  moment,  to 
trace  minutely  the  causes  of  the  distress  at 
Paisley.  As  one  of  the  principal  causey 
however,  I  would  assign  a  change  in  taste 
with  respect  to  the  peculiar  manufacture  of 
the  town.  It  was  a  manufacture  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  production  of  one 
commodity — a  mixture  of  cotton  and  silk. 
Then  again  the  export  trade  of  Paisley 
being  chiefly  directed  to  the  United  States, 
the  monetary  disturbance  in  that  country 
caused  a  cessation  of  demand  for  Paisley 
eoods.  In  the  third  place  the  Scotch  banks 
drew  in  almost  simultaneously  the  advances 
which  they  had  made  to  enable  the  Paisley 
manufacturers  to  carry  on  their  specula- 
tions; thus  causing  failures  and  bankrupt- 
cies amongst  those  who  had  been  the  em- 
ployers of  the  manufacturing  population. 
The  distress  at  Paisley,  arising  from  the 
causes  at  which  I  have  glanced,  was,  at 
the  commencement  of  lost  winter,  very 
severe.  The  hon.  Member  has  spoken  of 
Christian  people  nut  having  been  treated 
with  respect.  I  am  surprised  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber should  have  made  use  of  such  an  expres- 
sion with  reference  to  this  case.  Respect 
is  a  cold  term  to  designate  the  warm 
Christian  charity  with  which  the  distressed 
manufacturers  of  Paisley  were  treated. 
To  the  honour  of  the  i)eople  of  Scotland, 
they  raised  the  large  sum  of  25,000/.  by 
subscriptions  amongst  themselves  for  the 
relief  of  tho  Paisley  community.  This 
sum,  however  great,  became  exhausted  -, 
and  tho  local  funds  also  failed.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Greenock  referred  to  a  system 
of  relief  which  was  adopted  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Paisley,  namely,  that  of  is- 
suing tickets  to  the  poor.  When  the  case 
of  Paisley  was  brought  under  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government,  this  system  was 
closely  investigated ;  and  we  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  not  only  was  it 
open  to  abuse,  but  that  it  must  necessa- 
rily lead  to  it.  The  tickets  were  issued 
nominally  for  articles  of  the  first  necessity, 
but  irresistible  proof  was  furnished  that 
not  only  did  shopkeepers  obtain  undue 
profits  by  charging  extravagant  retail  pricet 
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when  tbey  took  tlie  ticket*  for  articles  of 
the  first  necesHty,  hut  they  tdao  furaisbed 
in  exchange  for  them  spirits,  tofaacoo,  and 
other  slimulants  of  various  descriptions. 
The  subscriptions  and  local  fundi  havioe, 
as  1  before  observed,  becoma  exhausted  in 
Scotland,  it  beoame  necessary  to  seek  else- 
where for  further  charitable  assistance. 
Her  IVlsjealy's  Government,  in  consequence, 
endeavoured  to  proniole  a  public  subscrip- 
tion in  this  metropolis,  and  as  we  thought 
it  advisable  that  a  change  should  bo  ntade 
in  the  mode  of  administering  relief,  a  go. 
vemment  officer  was  employed  to  see  the 
alteration  carried  into  eflbct.  I  will  show 
what  misGontttuction  was  put  upon  the 
aria  of  the  Government  in  this  matter.  It 
hat  been  said  that  that  officer,  Mr.  Twisle- 
tun,  abused  the  powers  vested  in  him,  and, 
in  the  words  of  the  petition  which  has  been 
referred  to,  that  Guvemmunt  meant  to  take 
the  supcrin tendance  of  the  0]Kratives  and 
other  sufferers  into  tlicic  own  hands.  This 
is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  liability  to 
misconstruction  to  which  a  government  is 
exposed  when  it  interferes  in  any  way  in 
such  cases.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  report 
of  Mr.  I'wisleton  with  rexpeift  to  these 
transactions,  and  1  will  read  a  passage 
from  it  which  will  put  the  House  in  po»- 
sesHon  of  the  whole  of  the  facU : — 

"  From  my  first  aitival  in  Paisley  up  to  the 
9lh  insl.,  I  iDTsriably  staled,  in  reference  to 
those  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers  who  had 
subscribed  to  the  relief  fund,  that  I  acted 
in  thsir  behalf  a*  indiTiduHJi,  and  not  as 
Mioislerl,  and  that  I  could  not  hold  out 
littee  any  expectations  that 
would  be  given  to  them 
byUovernment.  1  staled  this  in  every  pos- 
sible form  of  language.  Nolwithslanding  all 
my  assurances  thai  I  acted  in  behalf  of  those 
Members  of  Government  solely  as  individuals, 
and  not  ai  Miniilera,  sanguine  expectations 
would  be  formed  (iu  spile  of  all  that  I  could 
say)  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govstn- 
meut  to  aid  the  relief  fund  at  Paisley,  in  case 
all  other  resources  failed.  Bui  any  expecta- 
tions of  this  kind  were  formed  not  in  conse- 
quence of  language  used  by  me,  but  in  spile 
of  it ;  and,  although  they  might  naturally  have 
arisen  from  what  I  did,  in  pursuance  nf  my 
Instructions,  they  were  certainly  in  direct  con- 
tradiction 10  everything  ihai  I  said." 

1  conceive  that,  as  private  subscribers  to 
the  relief  fund,  the  Members  of  the  Go- 
vemment  had  a  right  to  attach  what  con- 
ditions they  pleased  to  their  aubscriptions  ; 
but  the  mere  circumstance  of  a  public  officer 
being  employed  to  see  that  the  conditions 
were  fulfilled,  excited  a  folse  expectation 
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that  the  parties  engaged  in  distributing  thtt 
charitable  fund  had  public  money  at  their 
disposal ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  Oovenimant 
uf  the  country  had  undertaken  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor  of  Pusley.  Nay,  more, 
a  memorial  from  Greenock,  to  which  ths 
bon.  Member  referred,  was  presented  to  me 
two  or  three  days  ago,  in  which  a  direct 
demand  was  made  to  admistioa  to~- 


I  answered  this  memorial  by  expressing 
what  I  feci,  the  deepest  compassion  for  the 
distrcitt!  of  the  applicants,  but  stating,  at 
the  same  time,  as  in  the  discharge  of  my 
public  duty  1  was  bound  to  do,  perempto- 
rily, that  ill  cases  of  distress  must  be  re- 
lieved by  local  subKriptions — that  the  exe- 
cutive Government  had  no  funds  to  apply 
to  such  a  purpose,  and  that  to  hold  out  the 
expectation  of  such  a  thing  being  done, 
would  only  aggravate  the  existing  evils.  I 
am  bound  to  admit  in  the  broadest  manner, 
and  in  the  most  dbtinct  terms,  that  in  se- 
veral uf  the  places  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  during  this  discussion,  distress 
to  a  great  extent  exists  amongst  the  manu- 
facturing community.  I  never  denied  the 
fact,  and  I  feel  the  deepest  compassion  for 
the  suSerers.  I  have  listened  with  the 
utmost  attention  to  the  Gentlemen  who 
preceded  mc.  The  hon.  Member  who  se- 
conded the  motion,  a  gentleman  well  versed 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, and  ji  disiiassionate  judge  in  the 
matter,  a  gentleman,  tno,  who,  friim  the 
high  character  which  he  bears  in  his  own 
neighbourhood,  as  well  as  his  general  de- 
meanour in  this  House,  is  wortny  of  con- 
sideration— declared  his  deliberate  opinion, 
that  nothing  which  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  House  todo  could  immediately  and  sud- 
denly put  an  end  to  the  existing  distresi. 
On  the  contrary,  the  hon.  Memhm;  said  he 
was  quite  sure  that  the  distress  could  not 
be  removed  sooner  than  in  six  or  seven  yesri 
from  the  present  time.  Is  that  opinion 
Irnktional  in  any  degree  f  Have  not  the 
causes  of  the  distress  been  in  operation  Ibr 
some  years  ?  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed 
briefiy  to  run  through  the  list  of  thos 
causes.  I  have  already  glanced  at  the  great 
misfortune  which  befel  our  beat  customer, 
the  United  States,  in  the  disturbance  of  iti 
monetary  aSairs.  I  cannot,  also,  conceal 
from  myself  that  the  war  with  China  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  prevailing  dis- 
tress }  nor  can  I  dissemble  my  eonviction 
that  the  disturbed  state  of  Central  Asia  bu 
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also  had  a  pernicious  influence  upon  out- 
comtnercial  interests.  Theae  circumstances 
bare  been  in  operation  for  some  yean,  and 
have  caused  the  distren  to  leach  to  its  pre~ 
nnt  extent,  i  was  curious  to  hear  what 
mnedj  the  hon.  Memben  who  have  spoken 
would  suggest.  I  look  to  the  motion  with 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Greenock  con> 
duded,  and  I  we  that  it  su^ests  merelj- 
that— 

"  An  humble  addreis  be  presented  to  liei- 
Majeily,  prsying  mat  her  Majesty  will  ht 
graciously  plessed  to  refuse  her  consent  to  the 
prorogation  or  Parliament,  until  a  diligent  and 
aearching  iDquir;  shall  be  instituted  into  the 
causes  of  the  onprecedented  distress  existing 
at  present  all  over  the  kingdom;  and  there- 
after, until  her  Majesty  and  this  House  shall 
ha*e  been  assured  I^  her  Ministers  that 
effectual  means  are  secured  to  provide  suste- 
nance  for  the  unemployed  and  their  destitute 
families,  until  their  sufferings  shall  be  termi- 
Dated  by  a  demand  for  their  industry,  and 
wages  for  their  labour," 

The  hon.  Mover  hoi  no  remedy :  he  pro- 
poses an  enquiry.  The  hon.  Member  who 
seconded  the  Address  has  declared  that  it 
it  not  possible  to  remove  the  distress  at 
very  early  peiHod.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Bolton,  though  he  praises  the  alterations 
nude  in  the  tariff,  thinks  that  they  can  have 
no  immediate  effect.  Upon  that  point  1 
differ  from  the  hon.  Member,  for  I  am  of 
opinion  that  that  great  measure  will  pro- 
duce a  speedy  and  moat  bcncGcial  effect 
upon  our  foreign  trade  and  commerce.  But 
aner  all,  what  is  the  single  mode  by  which 
hon.  Members  opposite  propose  to  better  the 
condition  at  the  working  classes  ?  It  is  by 
making  further  alterations  in  the  Cora- 
laws.  Having  listened  attentively  to  all 
that  has  fallen  from  the  hon.  Members,  1 
must  say  that  their  whole  scheme  of  relief 
is  concentrated  in  that  proposition.  1  de- 
clare unfeignedly,  that  my  heartfelt  com. 
passion  for  the  working  classes  is  go  deep 
and  sincere,  that  if  I  could  bring  my  reason 
to  assent  to  the  belief  that  a  further  change 
in  the  Cora-laws  would  conduce  to  the  ge- 
neral good,  and  would  operate  to  produce 
the  advantages  which  hon.  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  believe  would  flow 
from  it,  no  personal  considerations  should, 
for  one  moment,  deter  me  from  pressing  for 
that  change.  But  I  solemnly  declare  my 
belief,  that  any  sudden  change  in  the  Corn- 
latvs  which  would  effect  a  great  displace- 
ment of  wricultural  industry,  which  would 
operate  adversely  on  agricultural  labourcn, 
b/  rtiminiahing  the  demaod  foi  their  em- 


pli^ment,  and  would  in  time  reduce  them 
to  a  condition  any  thing  approaching  the 
state  of  stiffering  of  the  manufacturing  la- 
bourers, would,  so  far  from  being  condu- 
cive to  the  general  good,  involve  all  tbs 
labouring  classes  in  this  country  in  one 
common  ruin,  and  aggravate  a  hundred- 
fold all  the  evils  of  our  present  positioD. 
I  have  reflected  carefully,  deliberately,  and 
constantly  upon  this  subject,  and  1  hsve 
been  able  to  ccnne  to  no  other  concluMon 
than  that  which  1  have  stated ;  and  thia 
being  my  opinion,  I  should  betray  my  duty 
— I  should  act  falsely,  if  I  were  for  one 
moment  to  hold  out  the  expectation  that 
the  prolongation  of  the  Session  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mtuiing  a  change  in  the  Corn-laws 
other  than  that  which  her  Majesty's  Gf>- 
verament  have  already  effected,  would  ham 
any  other  effect  than  that  of  creating  dis- 
appointment, and  adding  to  evils  whose 
existence  we  all  unite  in  deploring.  It  now 
only  remains  for  mo  to  express  my  decided 
opposition  to  the  motion,  being  satisfied 
that  its  rejection  will  most  conduce  to  the 
re.establi^mcnt  of  public  confidence  ;  and 
1  trust  that,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence,  the  course  we  have  punned, 
and  are  about  to  pursue,  will  lead  to  the 
speedy  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  cf  the 
working  classes,  whose  condition  we  lo 
deeply  d^lore, 

Mr.  Ward  disliked  thia  general  motion 
to  sit  without  specifying  what  they  wer 
to  sit  for;  but  he  should  vole  for  the  mo- 
tion, in  order  to  ;;et,  if  possible,  a  farther 
alteration  of  the  Corn-laws.  The  salvation 
of  Sheffield  depended  upon  it.  He  re- 
greted,  however,  that  this  question  should 
have  been  mooted  now,  instead  of  in  the 
coining  week,  as  he  believed  that  there 
then  would  be  data  in  town,  from  all  the 
principal  sects  of  our  manufactures,  that 
would  force  the  Government  to  take  this 
question  into  more  serious  consideration 
than  they  were  now  disposed  to  do.  He 
had  heard  little  that  evening,  that  had 
not  been  repeated  before,  until  it  had 
become  notorious.  As  to  subscriptions, 
pity,  and  compassion,  that  was  not  what 
ihe  people  asked  for.  What  they  asked 
the  House  for,  was,  lo  let  them  live  by 
their  own  honest  industry,  and  not  to 
place  itself  between  their  labour  and  that 
which  ought  to  be  its  legitimate  return. 
And  he  believed  that  the  delegates  about 
to  assemble  were  prepared  to  lay  before 
the  House  facta,  which  would  tnake  hon. 
Members  tremble  if  they  undertook  the 
reiponiibility  of  meeting  the  GomiugwiDler, 
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or  autumn,  without  doing  what  Parliament 
could  do — without  at  once  proceeding  on 
the  basis  of  the  new  tariff,  because  the 
principles  upon  which  that  was  founded 
were   the    principles    upon  which    alone 
relief  could  be  afforded.    All  the  people 
asked  for,  was  the  honest  application  of 
those  principles  which  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet   had   adopted  as  the  basis  of  the 
tariff,  and  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
had  on  many  occasions  in  that  House  most 
soundly,  and  ably,  expounded.     In  Shef- 
field a  state  of  things  was  growing  up, 
which  It  was  impossible  for  any  description 
to  exaggerate.    He  believed,  in  fact,   it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  it. 
The  men  there,  of  whom  he  spoke,  had 
known  better  times;  they  had  not  been 
ground  down  by  distress,  like  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  manufacturing  population, — 
they  were  in  the  possession  of  all  their 
powers,  mental  and  bodily,  and  he  did  not 
believe  it  possible,  if  they  were  without 
employment  or  a  remedy  for  their  distress, 
for  the  coming  winter  to  pass  over  quietly. 
He  stated  that  distinctly.     He  believed 
that  in   Leeds   nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
population  were  more  or  less  in  the  receipt 
of  public  relief.    He  knew  that  in  Shef- 
field one*third  were  out  of   work;    and 
the  poor-rates  were  increasing  in  a  way, 
which  the  depressed  state  of  the  town 
could  not  in  any  manner  supply.     They 
would  then  have  the  population  scattered 
over  the  country  by  thousands  seeking 
employment,  coming  into  collision  with 
other  unemployed  operatives,  and  going 
into  the  agricultural  districts,  hoping  to 
get  there  that  scanty  pittance  which  they 
could  not  obtain  at  home,  and  to  save  them- 
selves from  the  ignominy  of  parish  relief, 
which  they  could  not  consent  to  receive. 
Every  one  of  those  men  thought,  and  said, 
and    knew   that    their  distress  was  oc- 
casioned by  a  free   exchange  not  being 
allowed  between  their  produce  and  that  of 
other  countries.    The  tariff  alone  would 
do  no  good.  Either  there  must  be  a  change 
in  the  Corn-laws,  or  the  tariff  would  be 
comparatively  worthless.     In  fact,  certain 
branches  of  trade  which  had  never  been 
interfered  with  before  would  be  affected 
by  it,  and  that  was  unjust,  so  long  as  they 
did  not  allow  to  those  who  were  thus  af- 
fected a  free-trade  in  the  first  necessaries 
of  life.     He  did  not  approve  of  the  form 
of  the  resolution  now  before  the  House, 


but  he  put  it  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
whether   he  would  not  be  glad  to  hate 
the  shield  of  Parliament  between  him  and 
a  people  so  situated  ?  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Sir  J.  Graham)  said  he  could  not 
see  what  Parliament  could  do.  Now  he  did 
see  what  Parliament  could  do,  for  he  firmly 
believed  that  if  Parliament  would  recon- 
sider the  subject  of   the  Corn-laws — if 
Parliament  would  do  its  duty,  and  the 
Ministry  would  divest  itself  of  the  idea 
that  it  was  indecorous  in  the  Govern- 
ment, after  taking  one  course  at  one  part 
of  the  Session,  to  eat  their  own  words^ 
and  propose  a  different  course  at  another 
period  of  the  Session — and  in  spite  of  the 
clearest  proofs  of  its  necessity,  he  said,  that 
if  they  did  that,  he  firmly  believed  they 
would  establish  commercial  prosperity.  He 
was  perfectly  convinced  that  nothing  else 
would  do,  and  if  they  did  that^  all  their 
quibbling  disputes  as  to  whether  Mr.  Twis- 
leton  had,  or  had  not,  a  right  to  do  what  he 
had  done  would  be  at  an  end.     All  those 
things  too  were  like  a  drop  of  water  in  the 
ocean,  a  mere  blind   in  comparison  with 
the  distress  which  they  had  to  deal  with. 
They  were  blinking  the  real  question,  and 
for   the   take    of   their  consistencv  the 
country  would  be  ruined ;  for  he  could  not 
believe  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  could 
have  heard   the  facts  that  were  pressing 
upon  him  from  all  sides,  without  having 
arrived  at  the  positive  conviction  that  if 
he  allowed  the  House  to  depart  without 
reconsidering  the  Corn-laws,  he  would  be 
forced  to  open  the  ports  during  the  coming 
winter,  and  to  admit  the  whole  supply  of 
foreign  corn  now  in  bond  free  of  duty,  and 
that  his  first  motion  next  Session  must  be 
for  an  alteration  in  the  Corn-laws.    The 
Government  might  feel  it  very  awkward  to 
propose  such  a  change ;  but  he  believed 
that  it  must  be  made,  or  that  some  sub- 
stitute for  that  impulse  to  trade,  which  a 
free-trade  in  corn,  or  a  very  low  fixed  duty, 
would  give,  must  be  found,  in  order  to 
employ  the  capital  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  the  crippled  industry  of  the  country. 
If  they  suffered  Parliament  to  separate 
without  providing  this  alleviation  for  the 
present  distress,  they  would,  in  his  opi- 
nion, be  neglecting    their  duty,  and  he 
was  perfectly  convinced  no  such  alleviation 
could  be  afiorded  by  the  Executive  with- 
out the  aid  of  Parliament,  he  should  vote 
for  the  motion  of  his  hon.  Friend,  though 
not  altogether  approving  of  its  wording. 
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Mr.  D* Israeli  faid,  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
llemao  who  had  just  addressed  them  (Mr. 
Ward)  had  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  was  the  only 
nethcid  by  which  an  impulse  could  be 
given  to  the  languid  trade  of  the  country. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  laid  that  down  as  a 
position  incapable  of  dispute.  He  added 
even  that  there  was  no  other  mode  which 
could  be  suggested.  He  did  not  wish  to 
misrepresent  the  hon.  Gentleman  ;  he  be- 
lieved he  had  correctly  stated  his  position. 
(Mr.  Ward  assented).  Now  he  would  put 
a  case  for  the  consideration  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  Suppose  it  were  in  the  power 
of  the  Government  suddenly  to  secure  at 
this  moment  to  the  distressed  operatives  of 
the  town  which  the  hon.  Member  repre- 
sented, the  supply  of  some  large  European 
market,  would  the  hon.  Member  maintain 
that  such  a  boon  would  not  be  productive 
of  (he  desired  effects,  and  reanimate  the 
industry  of  that  town  ?  The  hon.  Gentle- 
roan  could  hardly  do  that?  He  could 
hardly  deny  that  such  a  circumstance 
mutt  necessarily  relieve  that  overwhelming 
depression  which  he  had  asserted  a  repeal 
of  the  Corn-laws  could  alone  remove. 
Suppose  for  example  the  French  market 
was  suddenly  opened  to  the  trade  of  Shef- 
6eld,  the  most  populous  and  civilized 
market  in  Europe,  who  could  deny  that 
such  an  event  would  necessarily  and  ma- 
terially revive  the  industry  of  the  town  ? 
All  agreed  to  that  proposition.  Well,  in 
the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  the 
negotiations  respecting  which  had  been 
entirely  completed,  a  treaty  which  was 
really  engrossed  for  signature,  and  which 
the  late  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs had  been  pressed  by  the  French  go- 
vernment to  execute,  there  was  a  provision 
for  admitting  the  cutlery  of  Sheffield  at  a 
very  moderate  duty  into  France.  Again, 
the  hon.  Member  complains  of  the  great 
distress  prevailing  in  Leeds,  and  appeals 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  that  town  to  cor- 
roborate his  statement.  Now,  in  the  same 
treaty  which  had  been  all  but  formally 
signed  and  ratified,  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  woollens  of  this  country  should  also 
enter  France  at  a  low  rate  of  duty.  Let 
the  Members  for  Leeds  and  Bradford  re- 
member that  circumstance  when  they  hear 
their  constituents  attributing  all  their 
distress  to  the  Corn -laws.  So  with  respect 
to  the  hardware  of  Birmingham  now  pro- 
hibited from  entering  France,  the  French 


market  was  secured  also  for  that  article. 
What  say  the  Members  for  Birmingharo, 
who  constantly  favour  us  with  such  piteoot 
accounts  of  the  state  of  trade  in  their 
town  ?  Let  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton, who  brings  forward  annual  mo- 
tions for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  at 
the  only  specific  to  revive  the  trade  of  hit 
constituents,  recollect  that  however  great 
and  varied  may  be  the  ingenuity  of  the 
French  people,  there  is  assuredly  one 
thing  they  cannot  do,  they  cannot  make  a 
lock.  Nuw  Wolverhampton,  if  this  treaty 
had  been  signed  by  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site, might  have  supplied  all  France  with 
locks.  Well,  then,  there  were  the  pot- 
teries, they  were  in  a  state  of  distress: 
the  Corn-laws  prevented  them  from  having 
a  market.  The  French  treaty  secured  them 
in  spite  of  the  Corn- laws,  one  of  immense 
and  increasing  demand.  A  good  deal  had 
been  said  about  the  recent  ordonnaoce 
which  had  considerably  raised  the  duties 
on  British  linens  and  linen  yarns.  Some 
said  it  was  only  an  electioneering  ma- 
noDuvre,  others  thought,  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  a  heavy  blow  and  great  discou- 
ragement to  British  industry.  When  he 
remembered  that  one-third  of  our  pretest 
commerce  with  France  consisted  of  ex- 
ports of  linen  cloths  and  yarns  he  wat  of 
the  latter  opinion.  Now  in  that  very  treaty 
of  commerce  with  France  to  which  he  had 
referred,  there  was  contained  a  clause, 
that  in  no  case  should  the  duties  on  the 
import  of  British  linen  yarns  into  France 
exceed  10  per  cent.,  and  cloths  were  ad- 
mitted at  a  very  moderate  duty,  which 
are  now  virtually  prohibited.  And  why, 
it  would  naturally  be  asked,  why  wat  that 
treaty  of  commerce  not  signed  and  rati- 
fied ?  Because  under  the  auspices  of  the 
same  Minister  another  treaty,  of  a  dif- 
ferent character^  a  political  treaty  had 
been  entered  into  for  objects  and  under 
circumstances  which  had  changed  the 
disposition  of  France  towards  this  country 
for  increased  commercial  intercourse,  and 
so  had  England  lost  the  vast  advantages 
derivable  from  that  increased  commercial 
intercourse.  But  ^as  this  all  ?  On  the 
contrary,  while  the  treaty  of  July  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Levant,  the  political 
treaty  to  which  he  had  alluded,  had  de- 
prived England  of  the  commercial  treaty 
with  France,  that  same  treaty  of  July  had 
disturbed  the  markets  of  England  m  the 
eastern  division  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
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and    ruinously    affected    our    Levantine 
markets.    So  the   House  would  perceive 
there  were  other  causes  which  could  af- 
fect our  trade  besides  the  existence  of 
Corolla ws,  and  perhaps  the  House,  after 
their  intimations,   might  be  induced   at 
length  to  consider  the  effect  for  good  and 
for  evil  of  diplomacy  upon  commerce. 
Unquestionably  commercial  distress  in  a 
country  like  this  could  be  produced  by  no 
single  cause.     It  must  be  occasioned  by 
complicated  circumstances,  and  it  was  as 
fallacious  to  charge  the   present   Corn- 
laws  with  all  the  present  evil,  as  to  give 
them  credit  for  all  the  prosperity  of  other 
days.     One  thing  was,  however,  manifest, 
that  our  foreign  trade  was  inseparably  con- 
nected with  our  foreign  policy.     Yet  this 
was  a  subject  never  investigated  in  that 
House,  as  if  it  were  one  which  bore  no  re- 
lation to  their  commercial  questions  which 
continually  engaged   our  attention.     Yet 
in  the  present  instance,  had  the  character 
of  the  political  treaty  been  foreseen  by  the 
Parliament,  the  benefits  of  the  commer- 
cial treaty  might,  perhaps,  yet  have  been 
secured  for  the  people.     What  happened 
in  the  present  case  ?     It  was  a  curious  il- 
lustration of  the  mode  in  which  any  at- 
tempt at  Parliamentary  control  over  Mi- 
nisterial conduct  was  successfully  sup- 
pressed in  that  House.     An  hon.  Mem- 
ber opposite  hearing  by   public  rumour 
only  of  that  treaty  of  July   which   had 
cost  us    the    treaty    of  commerce   with 
France,  came  down  to  the   House,  and 
required     the     noble    Lord,    then     the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to 
lay  a  copy  of  that  treaty  on  the  Table. 
The  noble  Lord  replied  that  the  request 
was  altogether  irregular,  and  could   not 
for  a  moment  be  listened  to,  because  the 
treaty  had   not    yet   been   even   ratified. 
Would  the  House  believe,  that  at  that  very 
time  a  reserved  protocol  had  been  signed, 
providing  that  the  treaty  in  question  should 
be  acted  on  before  it  was  ratified  ?    The 
House  waits  until  the  treaty  is  ratified  to 
discuss  its  policy,  and  that  policy  is  carried 
into  effect  without  its  ratification  taking 
place.     So  in  other  instances,  but  in  the 
same  spirit  documents  are  refused  under 
the  pretence  of  pending  negotiations,  yet 
a  year  afterwards  when  those  documents 
are  produced,  they  themselves  show,  that 
at  the   period  when  they  were  required, 
absolutely  no  negotiations  were  ''  pend- 
ing."   This  notably  happened  in  the  case 


of  the  Boundary  Question  with  the  United 
States.     Such  a  farce — such  an  utter  de- 
lusion was  the  theory  of  Parliamentary 
control  over   Ministerial  conduct!     The 
most  momentous  treaties  were  never  heard 
of  until  too  late — if  they  were  favoured 
with  papers  it  was  always  after  the  events. 
But  when  the  policy  of  the  noble  Lord  bad 
thus  lost usthe invaluable  marketof  Prance, 
lost  it  too  by  a  line  of  conduct  which 
had  at  the  same  time  ruinously  afl'ected 
our  Levanlive  market,  then  came  the  noble 
Lord  and  his  free-trade  friends,  with  their 
cries  of  commercial  distress  and  their  de- 
nunciation of  the  Corn-laws  as  its  exclu- 
sive cause.     But  was  this  all  ?    Were  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  noble  Lord's -policy 
on  our  Eastern  commerce  confined  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ?     It  was  not 
merely  our  Turkish,  Syrian,  and  Egyptian 
markets  that  were  disturbed  ;  others  were 
involved  in  confusion — others  of  far  more 
extensive  character  and  important  interest. 
In   impressing  upon  the  House  the   im- 
portance of  our   Eastern   commerce,  he 
had  not  in  his  mind  the  limited  and  some- 
what exhausted  markets  of  the  Levant. 
It  was  to  India  he  looked  under  a  wiser 
system  of  intercourse  than  we  bad  as  yet 
pursued,  but  especially  to  those  portions 
of  the  Eastern  hemisphere  which  offer  a 
new  field  for  the  maritime  energy  of  Eng- 
land, China  and  its  contiguous  kingdoms 
and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipe- 
lago.    In  extending  our  commercial  rela- 
tions with  these  regions,  we  appealed  to 
the  necessities  and  the  tastes  of  illimitable 
populations  :  100,000,000  of  British  sub- 
jects in  India  consume  annually  6cf.  per  head 
of  British  manufacturer.  Our  late  slave  po- 
pulation consume  51,  per  head  ;  our  new 
colonial  population  12/.  per  head.     If  the 
i  hundred  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects  in 
India  were  to  consume  per  head  one- 
'  tenth  of  the  quantity  required  by  one  of 
our  late  slaves,  India  alone  would  take 
50,000,000/.  of  goods  annually  from  Man- 
chester and   Sheffield  and    Birmingham. 
Extend   this  market    to    the   empire  of 
China,  Japan,  Siam,  Corea,  and  the  other 
kingdoms,  even  at  a  much  reduced  ratio, 
and  the  results  bafHe  the  most  extensive 
faculty  of   account.     The    Chinese  are 
eminently  a  commercial  people.     This  is 
proved,  if  proofs  were   wanting,  by  the 
fact,  that  there   is  no  nation  that  sup- 
plies   a  demand  with    much    celerity — 
no  nation  that  adapts  its  productk)ns  to 
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the  commercial  wants  of  its  customers 
with  greater  tact  and  quickness.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  the 
total  quantity  of  tea  exported  from  China 
did  not  probably  exceed  30,000,000  of  lbs. 
At  the  termination  of  the  first  year  of  the 
open  trade,  England  alone  took  forty-three 
millions,  and  the  United  States  seventeen 
millions.  In  silk  the  same  facts  are 
observable.  In  1824,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany exported  barely  94,000  lbs. ;  in  1834, 
the  export  had  risen  to  1,322,666  lbs. 
Moreover,  there  never  was  a  country 
wtth  which  we  carried  on  a  trade  with 
less  risk  and  less  loss  than  with  China* 
None  of  our  markets  ever  exhibited  a 
more  sustained  character,  its  only  alter- 
ation being  its  genuine  and  gradual  ex- 
pansion. From  the  commencement  of 
this  century  only  to  the  present  time, 
the  revenue  paid  into  our  Exchequer, 
from  the  duties  on  tea  alone,  amounts 
to  150,000,000/.  sterling,  an  amount  equal 
to  one-fifth  of  the  national  debt;  yet 
these  are  the  countries  which  the  noble 
Lord  selects  as  the  scend  of  his  military 
achievements.  The  demand  for  British 
goods  from  Persia,  Tartary,  and  the  coun- 
tries beyond  the  Indus,  had  entirely 
ceased.  So  great  was  the  depreciation  of 
British  goods  in  the  Indian  markets,  that 
Manchester  manufactures  might  be  pur- 
chased at  Bombay  at  a  lower  rate  than  in 
Lancashire  itself.  Such  were  the  fruits  of 
their  foreign  policy  who  now  denounced 
our  agricultural  system  as  the  sole  cause 
of  distress,  and  depression  of  our  trade. 
But  the  calm  sense  of  the  nation  would 
not  be  misled  by  so  obvious  a  delu- 
sion, and  it  could  no  longer  be  denied  that 
to  the  mismanagement  of  our  foreign 
affairs  must  be  attributed  infinitely  more 
of  evil  than  to  our  Corn- laws. 

Mr.  Hume  agreed  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber in  many  of  his  remarks  on  the  highly 
impolitic  conduct  of  the  late  Foreign  Se- 
cretary,  and  his  mismanagement  of  our 
foreign  relations.  In  his  opinion,  however, 
all  the  distress  which  the  people  of  this 
country  at  present  endured,  was  to  be  im- 
puted to  an  obstinate  refusal  to  repeal  the 
Corn-laws.  Those  who  so  earnestly  and  so 
justly  complained  of  these  laws,  prayed  to 
be  heard  at  the  Bar  of  the  House,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  a  fair  and  full  op- 
portunity of  showing  how  they  were  af- 
fected by  the  operation  of  the  Corn-laws, 
and  how  they  interfered  with  the  trade 


which  we  might  otherwise  carry  on  with 
the  United  States.   He  was  enabled,  from 
the  communication  of  an  extensive  manu- 
facturer of  hosiery,  to  illustrate  very  clearly 
the  manner  in  which  that  piece  of  evil- 
legislation  produced  its  effects.  The  Eng. 
lish  manufacturer  of  hosiery,  when  he  sent 
out  his  goods  to  the  United  States,  had 
there  a  formidable  opposition  to  encounter 
— two  prices  could  not  be  obtained  for  the 
same  sort  of  article  in  one  place,  and  ac- 
cordingly all  that  the  British  manufacturer 
could  get  for  a  given  quantity  of  hosiery 
was  216  barrels  of  flour.     Of  that  quan- 
tity, when  given  to  an  American  manufac- 
turer, it  required  70  barrels  to  pay  for  his 
materials,  and  84  to  yield  him  a  fair  profit, 
giving  to  the  American  workmen  132  bar* 
rels.     The  materials  of  the  British  manu- 
facturer cost  41  barrels  of  the  flour,  his 
profit  was  but  61:  107  barrels  were  re- 
quired  to    pay    freight,    insurance,  and 
other  charges,  42  as  duty,  &c.,  and  there- 
fore 34  barrels  was  all  that  an  English 
workman  could   receive  for  his   labour* 
That  was  four  to  one  against  England. 
He  would  repeat  that  the  distress  of  the 
country  was  owing  to  the  Corn-laws-^it 
was  a  distress  which  had  been  coming  on 
for  many  years  ;  from  the  time  that  the 
duty  on  corn  had  been  imposed  there  was 
a  gradual  depression  of  wages,  and  more- 
over the  existence  of  our  Corn-laws  led  to 
commercial  restrictions  abroad,  which  still 
further  injured  our  manufactures.  Let  the 
House  only  look  at  the  way  in  which  this 
matter  was  felt  in  other  countries.   At  the 
present  moment   there    were   three  bills 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
the  objects  of  which  were  to  retaliate  on 
us  for  our  restrictive  system.  In  Germany 
the  same  principle  was  in  active  operation. 
The  League  were  about  to  prohibit  almost 
all  British  goods,  in  consequence  of  our 
inflexible  resolution  to  maintain  the  Corn- 
laws.     On  that  point  a  question  to  this 
effect  was  frequently  raised  : — If  England 
should  agree  to  relax  her  Corn-laws,  what 
security  had  we  that  other  countries  would 
follow  that  liberal  example  ?     He  should 
answer  that  by  reminding  the   House  of 
what  took  place  in  the  year  1825,  when  a 
neg^ciation    was    on    foot    between  the 
Prussian  Minister  in  this  country  and  the 
Foreign  Secretary  of  that  day  (Mr.  Can- 
ning).   The  Prussian  government  offered 
a  free-trade  in  every  thing,  except  playing- 
cards  and  salt.    It  was  on  that  occasion 
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justly  observed,  that  according  to  the  sys- 
tem then  in  force,  and  which  had  unhap- 
pily not  since  been  ahered,  two  duties 
were  paid  instead  of  one,  and  that  the 
trouble  and  injustice  of  that  would  be  put 
an  end  to  by  admitting  Prussian  corn,  not 
free,  but  under  such  a  duty  as  would  ad- 
mit of  a  fair  remunerating  price  to  the 
continental  grower.  When  this  matter 
was  referred  by  the  Foreign  Office  to  the 
Treasury,  they  at  once  declared  that  they 
could  never  entertain  such  a  proposition. 
He  was  led  into  making  these  remarks  by 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite,  and  he  should  now  apply  him- 
self to  the  subject  of  the  distress  prevailing 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  At  length  it 
was  admitted  that  distress  did  prevail ;  but 
it  had  been  said  that  the  present  fashions 
had  proved  injurious  to  Paisley.  Now,  if 
Paisley  were  the  only  place  labouring  un- 
der distress,  he  should  say  that  possibly 
there  might  be  some  foundation  for  the 
statement,  but  the  cotton  trade,  the  wool* 
len  trade,  and  the  iron  trade  were  all  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  distress ;  the  people  of 
Birmingham,  of  Stockport,  and  of  Shef- 
field were  all  suffering,  and  the  causes 
were  neither  local  nor  temporary,  and 
every  class  was  affected  by  them  without 
exception.  What  was  the  state  of  the 
district  which  he  represented  ?  The  linen 
trade  there  with  America  and  France,  the 
best  customers  formerly,  had  considerably 
decreased.  A  letter  from  a  merchant  at 
Dundee,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  stated 
that  in  the  year  1840,  the  whole  amount 
of  the  poor-rates  was  5,652/.,  and  last  year 
it  was  7,087/.,  being  an  increase  of  nearly 
1,500/.  in  one  year;  and,  besides  this, 
1,200/.  had  been  subscribed  by  voluntary 
contributions  since  January  last  for  the 
relief  of  the  distressed  population  there. 
But  even  that  did  not  afford  a  full  picture 
of  their  misery,  because,  by  the  Scotch 
law,  no  able-bodied  person  had  a  claim  to 
relief.  Four  mills  had  altogether  stopped 
work,  throwing  out  of  employment,  one 
85  men,  another  100,  the  third  150,  and 
the  fourth  360,  making  a  total  of  695 
persons  thrown  out  of  employment.  The 
rate  of  spinning  and  weaving  wages  had 
greatly  diminished,  having  fallen  1 0  per 
cent,  since  January  last,  and  the  remune- 
ration for  other  labour  was  proportionally 
low.  Many  instances  of  lamentable  des- 
titution existed  ;  and  large  numbers  of 
workmen  were  entirely  unemployed  in  that 
district.  Looking  at  that  district  alone, 
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he  was  compelled  to  conclude  that  there 
was  no  prospect  of  relief  from  the  present 
Government.  The  Income-tax  would  only 
add  to  the  evil.  The  tariff  might  do  some 
good,  but  not  immediately;  and,  in  the 
interval,  the  people  were  starving,  and  the 
peace  of  the  country  endangered.  He 
wished  to  know,  then,  whether  Parliament 
would  do  its  duty.  Having  the  means  of 
employing  the  people  at  hand,  would  they 
not  apply  them — would  they  not  endea- 
vour to  avoid  the  melancholy  results  of 
leaving  the  country  in  its  present  state? 
If  they  separated  without  providing  a 
remedy,  would  they  not  be  responsible  for 
the  consequences?  Let  the  ports  be 
thrown  open,  and  an  impulse  would  be 
given  to  our  trade  which  would  at  once 
relieve  the  people.  If  the  Corn-laws 
were  repealed  and  the  ports  thrown  open, 
from  that  moment  foreigners  would  begin 
to  prepare  for  our  market,  and  orders 
would  be  given  for  our  goods ;  and  our 
manufacturers,  knowing  that  such  would 
be  the  case,  would  instantly  set  their 
workmen  to  labour,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared, by  the  time  the  demand  came,  to 
meet  it.  That  was  the  way  in  which  im- 
mediate relief  could  be  afforded  to  the  dis- 
tressed manufacturers.  If  the  Government 
and  the  House  refused  to  apply  the  re- 
medy, he  saw  no  chance  of  peace  being 
preserved  in  the  country.  Though  the 
people  had  exercised  a  most  exemplary 
patience  under  their  sufferings,  and  had 
exhibited  all  the  virtues  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  attributed  to  them,  they 
had  received  but  little  attention  from  that 
House.  Never  was  so  much  privation  so 
patiently  endured  ;  never  had  an  afflicted 
population  conducted  themselves  so  well. 
But  what  was  the  consequence?  All 
their  petitions  had  been  rejected.  If 
they  had  been  the  very  worst  crew  that 
ever  disturbed  society,  they  could  not  have 
been  treated  worse ;  their  requests  were 
laughed  at,  and  their  prayer  for  an  inquiry 
into  their  condition  spurned.  Why,  what 
had  been  done  for  them  ?  Had  the  Corn- 
laws  been  repealed  ?  Would  any  hon.  Gen- 
tleman rise  up  in  his  place  and  say,  that 
the  new  tariff  would  relieve  them  ?  Was 
food  cheaper?  Had  not  the  new  Corn- 
law  aggravated  the  evils  which  it  was  pre- 
tended it  would  cure  ?  What  the  people 
complained  of  was,  that  food  was  high  and 
wages  were  low  ;  that  food  was  rising  in 
price  and  wages  falling,  while  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands'had  no  wa^<^%  ^t.  ^V. 
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The  Government  and  their  supporters  were 
driving  them  to  depend  on  poor-rates  and 
charity  ;  they  were  doing  all  they  could  to 
demoralize  the  people  of  England.  True, 
the  conduct  of  the  people  was  deserving 
of  all  praise ;  but  that  was  not  enough. 
The  Legislature  was  not  acting  like  Chris- 
tians having  a  sympathy  for  their  fellow- 
men;  for  they  passed  them  by  in  their 
suffering ;  and  when  bread  was  asked  they 
gave  a  stone.  Let  them  not  separate  then 
without  doing  something  to  relieve  the 
people.  He  hoped  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
would  see  the  necessity  of  reconsidering 
the  Corn-laws.  As  to  the  responsibility 
of  finding  relief  for  the  distressed  popula- 
tion, he  would  tell  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
that  the  responsibility  rested  upon  him. 
Nay,  more,  every  man  who  died  of  famine 
under  the  present  Corn-laws  should  de- 
monstrate to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
necessity  of  repealing  them.  He  thanked 
his  hon.  Friend  for  having  brought  for- 
ward these  resolutions.  Let  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  agree  to  an  inquiry,  or  let 
him  adopt  the  remedy  of  a  repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws.  At  all  events,  let  him  not 
consign  a  large  part  of  the  population  of 
England  to  misery,  destitution,  and  death. 
Mr.  Attwood  considered  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  had  exhibited  a 
want  of  candour  in  attributing  the  adop- 
tion of  a  new  tariff  by  America  to  the  pre- 
sent Corn-laws,  because  that  tariff  was  as 
applicable  to  France  and  other  nations 
not  having  Corn-laws  as  to  England.  The 
fact  was,  that  America  was  led  by  those 
doctrines  to  which,  he  was  sorry  to  say, 
our  Government  had  given  way  too  much, 
and  by  those  theories  which  never  had  any 
other  foundation  than  the  airy  dreams  of 
political  economists,  it  had  made  the  ex- 
periment of  acting  upon  them,  and  the  re- 
sult was,  that  she  was  now  placed  in  em- 
barrassments and  difficulties  second  only 
to  those  which  England  was  suffering. 
America  had  been  carrying  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  universal  competition  and  free- 
trade,  and  had  been  buying  at  the  cheapest 
markets;  and,  if  the  sentiments  so  often 
reiterated  by  the  supporters  of  free-trade 
in  that  House  were  true,  she  ought  to  be 
now  a  most  prosperous  nation.  But  the 
reverse  was  the  case  ;  and  therefore  Ame- 
rica had  determined  to  revert  to  the 
ancient  policy  which  had  been  the  policy 
of  every  prosperous  nation.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  said  France  would  not  come  to 
our  ports  because  of  our  Corn-laws.  Why, 


when  free-trade  principles  were  first  intro- 
duced, we  were  told  that  other  nations 
would  follow  our  example  when  they  wit- 
nessed the  successes  that  would  accom- 
pany the  experiment  we  made.    That  was 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  of  whose 
speech  on   the  subject  he  had  a  perfect 
recollection,  and  he  followed  it  by  saying, 
that  Mr.  Robinson,  the  Chancellor  of  tlie 
Exchequer,  would  find  that  foreign  nations 
would  give  us  a  reciprocity,  and,  there- 
fore,  he  must  come  down  to  the  House 
yenr  after  year  with  an  increasingly  liber- 
alized commercial  code.     What  had  been 
the  result?    The  present  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  could  boast  of  nothing  bot 
an  impoverished  treasury,  which  was  to  be 
replenished   by  an    Income-tax    upon  a 
greatly  impoverished  people.     There  was 
the  reason  why  France  would  not  adopt 
the  same  policy,  and  other  foreign  powers 
not  follow  our  example.     Already  British 
produce  could  be  purchased  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  not  only  in  China  or  Bombay,  but 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  than  it  was 
manufactured  at  in  this  country.     If  we 
wished  to  make  France  to  admit  our  manu- 
factures from  Sheffield  and  Bradford,  we 
must  consent  to  a  tariffby  which  the  gloves, 
silks,    and    brandy  of  France  would   be 
imported  into  this  country ;    and  thus, 
though  we  might  benefit  one  portion  of 
the  community,  we  should  injure  others. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  said,  that  he 
did  not  despair  of  the  safety  of  the  coun- 
try,  nor   did   the    learned    Doctor,    the 
Member  for  Bolton.    He  joined  with  them 
both  in  that  opinion  to  some  extent ,  but 
he  confessed  that  the  state  of  the  suffering 
millions  caused  more  serious  apprehensions 
in  his  mind  than  the  state  of  public  credit 
and  the  trade  of  the  country.     He  felt 
inclined  to  despond  and  despair  when  he 
thought  of  the  famishing  multitudes.     He 
wanted  to  know  what  was  to  become  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  paupers,  and  the 
thousands  who  had  but  a  shilling  a-week 
to  subsist  upon.     Did  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment hold  out  any  prospect  of  relief 
for  them  ?     He  must  seriously  urge  upon 
the   House   and    the  country  that  those 
people  ought  not  to  be  left  in  their  present 
state.     Their  condition  ought  to  be  fully 
investigated,   and  a  remedy  adopted  for 
their  relief.     It  was  due  to  the  country — 
it  was  due  to  a  suffering  people,  that  a 
measure  should  be  proposed  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  distress  at  present  prevail- 
ing.    It  had  been  urged  by  the  right  hon. 
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Baronet,  that  her  Majesty's  Qovernment 
had  taken  possession  of  office  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  distress  which  had  l)een 
complained  of;  hot  it  was  not  enough  for 
the  Government  and  those  who  supported 
it  to  say,  that  the  distress  was  not  the  re- 
salt  of  any  course  of  policy  which  they  had 
adopted,  and  that  they  were  not  responsi- 
ble for  it.  He  cared  little  whose  act  it 
was.  He  did  not  envy  the  position  of 
the  Government  if  it  took  possession  of 
power  when  the  country  was  suffering  un- 
der great  distress,  without  being  prepared  to 
state  tbeirviews  to  Parliament  in  a  straight- 
forward manner,  and  to  ask  Parliament 
to  assist  them  in  carrying  into  operation 
remedial  measures  of  relief.  If  no  remedy 
was  to  be  proposed  for  the  adoption  of  the 
House— if  Parliament  was  to  separate 
without  having  suggested  for  its  consider- 
ation some  means  of  relief,  then  he  appre. 
hended  the  worst  consequences  to  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  country.  Fie 
certainly  thought  that  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net at  the  head  of  the  Government  would 
have  brought  forward  a  proposition  with 
that  view.  Allusion  had  been  made  to 
the  distress  at  present  prevalent  being  the 
natural  effect  of  the  present  Corn-laws. 
He  dented,  that  such  was  the  fact.  The 
Corn -laws  had  been  in  force  at  periods 
when  no  distress  was  complained  of,  and 
during  times  of  great  commercial  and  ge- 
neral prosperity.  He  did  not  thinks  that 
a  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  would  have 
the  effect  of  reviving  the  trade  of  the 
country,  or  of  improving  the  condition 
of  the  people.  He  had  witnessed  a  revival 
of  prosperity  under  Corn -laws  quite  as 
stringent  in  their  operation  as  those  now 
in  existence.  He  could  not  consider  the 
present  state  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts without  feelings  of  great  fear  and 
apprehension.  The  House  had  no  right 
to  leave  the  people  in  their  present  condi- 
tion. He  looked  forward  to  another  win- 
ter with  fear  and  alarm. 

Lord  /.  Russell :  Sir,  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  take  the  roost  favourable  view 
of  the  measures  of  her  Majesty's  present 
Ministers ;  and  although  I  have  no  great 
reliance  upon  the  wisdom  of  their  coun- 
cila— no  gpreat  confidence  in  the  efficacy 
of  their  plans,  for  the  relief  of  the  distress 
which  now  exists ;  yet  I  shall  hardly  take 
so  hostile  a  course  as  that  which  has  been 
taken  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  last 
addressed  the  House.  I  must  say,  I  think 
he  Wat  hardly  justified,  from  anything  he 


has  said,  in  taking  so  hostile  a  tone  to- 
wards the  Government  which  he  generally 
supports ;  because,  after  giving  a  very 
alarming  account  of  the  existing  distress 
— after  saying  everything  that  was  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  alarm  and  despondency — 
after  raising  an  apprehension  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  himself  suggested  no  remedy— 
has  not  proposed  any  great  scheme  of  re- 
lief, has  done  nothing  more  than  say  there 
ought  to  be  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of 
the  existing  distress.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man seemed  to  think,  that  there  would  be 
an  advantage  in  the  inquiry.  I  admit, 
that  there  would  be  an  advantage  if  hon. 
Members  were  to  go  into  that  inquiry  with 
somewhat  similar  views  and  similar  prin- 
ciples ;  but  to  go  into  an  inquiry  with  an 
hon.  Gentleman  who  has  only  spoken 
against  the  theory  in  which  my  hon. 
Friends  on  this  side  of  the  House  are  en- 
tirely agreed — to  go  into  an  inquiry  in 
which  he  would  contend,  that  free-trade, 
and  the  establishment  of  free-trade  princi- 
ples, is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  mischiefs 
of  the  country,  whilst  those  on  this  side 
of  the  House  would  contend  that  it  is  l>e- 
cause  free-trade  has  not  been  extended 
far  enough,  that  we  are  now  suffering— 
to  go  into  an  inquiry  differing  so  entirely 
in  principle  at  the  yery  commencement  of 
such  inquiry,  would,  I  think,  be  holding 
out  no  reasonable  expectation  to  the  coun- 
try of  any  relief  from  the  plans  which  we 
might  adopt.  The  hon.  Gentleman  has 
not  proposed  his  favourite  scheme  of  the 
W.  notes.  [Mr.  Attwood:  I  never  pro- 
posed any  such  scheme.]  Well,  then, 
that  favourite  scheme  of  the  1/.  notes, 
which  has  sometimes  been  propounded  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  with  whom  I  thought  the 
hon.  Gentleman  agreed  in  opinion.  If  I 
am  mistaken  in  that  opinion,  I  am  glad 
of  it,  because  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  is  not  one  of  those  who 
would  have  recourse  to  the  issue  of  such 
notes.  Sir,  with  respect  to  the  matter  of 
the  present  discussion — a  discussion  which 
must  be  as  painful  as  it  is  important,  there 
are  some  things,  at  least,  that  we  may 
allow  to  those  who  plead  on  behalf  of  the 
Government.  We  must  allow,  in  the 
first  place,  that  they  are  not  originally 
responsible  for  the  causes  of  the  distress 
that  now  exists.  We  may  allow,  in  the 
second  place,  that  they  feel  as  much  as  any 
other  men  for  their  fellow-countrymen, 
who  are  now  suffering  (tc^\si  iVa.  ^^^^^^w  ^ 
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that  distress.     We  may  allow,  I   think, 
thirdly,  that  there  is  no  scheme  which  you 
can  say  at  any  particular  period  will  have 
the  certain  effect  of  at  once  relieving  that 
distress.     Having  made  so  much  of  ad- 
mission, I  must  say  that  I  entirely  disa- 
gree with  the  course  they  have  tak  n  in 
the  present  Session.     I  agree,  so  far,  with 
the   hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat 
down — and  I  think  I  have  on  former  oc- 
casions expressed  that  opinion — that  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  were  mistaken  in  con- 
sidering that  the  financial  difficulty  was 
the  primary  evil  with  which  thiey  had  to 
deal.     1  admit  the  continued  deficiency  of 
the   public   income   to   meet    the   public 
charges  to  be  an  evil ;  but  I  consider  the 
primary  evil  with  which  they  had  to  deal 
in  the  present  Session  was  the  depressed 
state  of  trade,  and  that  the  financial  defi- 
ciency was  only  a  secondary  consideration. 
Now,  the  whole  of  the  plan  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  concocted  by  the  Go- 
yernmeut  with  great  care  and  delibera- 
tion, was  evidently  formed  with  the  view, 
that  the  first  and  principal  object  should 
be  to  make  the  income  equal  to  the  ex- 
penditure ;  and  after  that,  and  as  a  se- 
condary object,  to  endeavour  to  relieve 
trade  from  its  embarrassment.     I  have  no 
doubt,  that  with   respect  to  that   which 
they  made  the  first  object  of  their  endea- 
vours they  will  be  likely  to  succeed.     I  do 
not  think  that  this  country  is  yet  reduced 
to  such  a  state  that  if  you  impose  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  direct  taxation,  that  di- 
rect taxation  will  not  so  far  answer  its  pur- 
pose as  to  produce  a  considerable  increase 
of  the  public  revenue.     I  will  say  still  fur- 
ther, that  although  I  differed   from  her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  thought  the 
Income-tax,  which  they  proposed  was  not 
necessary,  and  therefore  was  not  to  be  jus- 
tified, that   I  think  the  spirit  which  the 
country  has  shown  upon  being  told  that 
such  a  tax  was  necessary  of  its  readiness 
to  bear  the  tax,  is  a  presumption  that  the 
spirit  of  the  country  is  unbroken,  and  that 
it  is  ready  to  encounter  any  difficulties 
with  which  it  may  have  to  contend.     If  I 
am  right  in  my  opinion  that  the  country 
was  called  on  without  necessity  to   en- 
counter that  tax,  that  does  not  diminish, 
but  rather  increase  the  presumption  that 
additional    taxation  can  be   borne.     But 
with  respect  to  the  second,  which  I  con- 
sider the  greatest  evil  of  the  country  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  namely,  the  em- 
barrassment  of  trade,  and  the  present  state 


of  distress,  the  hon.  Member  for  White- 
haven considers  that  we  were  altogether 
mistaken   in   adopting  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Huskisson  ;  that  these  plans  have  entirely 
failed,  and  have  been  the  cause  of  all  the 
financial  difficulties  of  late  years.     Sir,  I 
cannot  see  that  there  is  any  proof  of  that 
proposition.     I  do  not  think  that  the  al- 
terations that  were  made  with  respect  to 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and  with  respect 
to  that  which  was  more  likely  to  bring  us 
into  competition   with  foreign  countries, 
namely,  the  alteration  with  regard  to  silk 
goods,— I  say  I  do  not  think  that  these  al- 
terations have  been  in  any  manner  the 
cause  of  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue,  or 
that  there  is  any  proof  whatever  that  the 
country  has  sufiered  from  that  change. 
On  the  contrary,  more  than  once  I  have 
been  told   that  the  consequence  of  these 
measures  have  been  favourable  to  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country,  that  the  general 
wealth  of  the  country  has  been  improved 
by  these  changes,  and  we  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  deterred  from  adopting  similar 
measures  founded  upon  similar  principles. 
But,  Sir,  where  1  think  the  case  of  the  Go- 
vernment fails  is,  that,  agreeing  with  the 
principles  we  hold  on   this  side  of  the 
House — agreeing  with  the  principles  held 
by  Mr.  Huskisson,  some  of  them  having 
been  his  Colleagues  at  the  time  these  mea- 
sures were  introduced,    they   rely  upon 
certain  changes  which  they  have  made  on 
small  articles,  and  they  refuse  to  spply  the 
same  principles  to  other  and  greater  ar- 
ticles.    The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
tells  you  that  he  thinks  the  changes  which 
the  Government  have  made  in  the  tariff 
will  give  renewed  vigour  to  the  trade  of 
the  country  — that  they  will   produce  in- 
creased exports,  and  thereby  augment  the 
industry  of  the  country,  and  that  that  will 
not  be  a  late  or  a  distant,  but  that  it  will 
be  a  speedy  effect  of  the  changes  which 
have  been  made  by  the  Customs  Bill, which 
we  have  recently  passed.     If  that  be  the 
case — if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  be  correct 
in  that  supposition,  even  to  some  extent, 
I  how  can  it  be  that  measures  founded  n|X>n 
these  principles  should  be  right  with  re- 
spect to  cattle,  with  respect  to  ores,  with 
respect  to  seeds,  with  respect  to  oils,  and 
various  other  articles  in  the  tariff;  and  yet 
when  you  come  to  corn  and  sugar,  that 
these   principles  should   not    be   equally 
good  ?  particularly  when  these  are  articles 
of  much  greater  importance.    The  right 
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hon.  GentlemaDy  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  said  that  if  you  could  in- 
troduce 50,000  head  of  cattle,  and  other 
articles,  you  would  thereby  have  an  export 
trade  commensurate  with  that,  and  would, 
consequently,  increase  the  employment  of 
labour.     Well  then,  if  such  be  the  case, 
while  there  is  corn  and  flour  in  America 
ready  to  be  sent  over,  how  can  you  main- 
tain  that   that  which  you  have  already 
stated  to  be  true  with  regard  to  the  ar- 
ticles you  propose  to  admit,  should  be  false 
with   regard    to  other    articles    of    still 
greater  importance?     You    tell   us  that 
there  are  two  grounds  upon  which  you 
have  made  these  changes — the  one  is,  to 
increase  the  trade  of  the  country,  to  give 
general  facilities  and  a  general  improve- 
ment to  your  commerce ;    the  other  is, 
that  by  admitting  a  great  number  of  these 
articles  at  a  moderate  duty,  you  will  ge- 
nerally reduce  the  cost  of  subsistence  in 
the  country,  and  will  thereby  improve  the 
quantity  of  your  productions  and  the  ge- 
neral wealth   of  the  country.     Why,  on 
both  these  grounds,  corn  is  a  much  more 
important  article  than  any  you  have  named. 
On  both  these  grounds  the  admission  of 
corn  would  produce  a  greater  amount  of 
exports  in  your  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen 
goods  from  your  manufacturing  districts  ; 
and  with  respect  to  subsistence,  can  there 
be  any  change,  can  the  admission  of  cattle, 
or  any  one  of  the  articles  you  name,  be  so 
important  in  at  least  preventing  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  subsistence,  if  not  in  reducing  it, 
as  a  freer  admission  of  foreign  corn  ?   The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  when  I  urged  this 
on  a  former  occasion,  said,  *'  Yes,  but  you 
on  your  part  have  proposed  an  8s.  duty, 
and  that  is  not  free-trade."     It  is  quite 
true  that  that  was  my  proposition.     But 
although  others  may  prefer  a  free- trade  in 
corn,  I  believe  that  if  last  year,  while  these 
embarrassments  in  trade  existed,  you  es- 
tablished an  85.  duty  on  foreign  corn,  the 
producers  of  foreign  corn  both  in  Germany 
and  in  America,  being  certain  what  the 
amount  would  be — being  certain  that  it 
would  not  exceed  8s.— would  have  sent 
very  large  quantities  to  this  country,  and 
thereby  very  materially  have  improved  its 
condition.     And  I  entirely  believe,  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  that  you 
might  consume  a  far  greater  quantity  of 
corn  than  you  now  consume,  without  in- 
jury to  the  agriculturist.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  says  it 
is  his  beliefi  that  if  you  admitted  foreign 


corn  in  large  quantities,  you  would  thereby 
reduce  all  the  persons  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  to  a  similar  state  of  dis- 
tress as  the  manufacturer,  and  consequently 
the  condition  of  the  country  would  be  made 
worse  instead  of  better  by  such  a  change. 
I  cannot  believe  that  any  consequences 
of  the  kind  would  follow.    You  at  present 
have  deGcient  exports  to  foreign  countries. 
The  amount  of  exports  has   been  very 
considerable  during  the  past  year,  and  has 
been,  probably,  very  considerable  up  to 
the  present  moment ;   but  the  workmen 
employed  in  producing  these  articles  for 
foreign    export   are    paid   very   low  and 
insufficient  wages,  and  with  these  low  and 
insufficient  wages  they  have  to  pay  a  very 
high  price  for  food.       If  you   admitted 
foreign  corn,  their  means   of  purchasing 
food  would  be  increased,  and  I  believe 
that  wages  would  be  augmented  at  the 
same  time.     You  would  thereby  improve 
their  condition,  you  would  increase  em- 
ployment,  and    you   would    benefit    the 
country  generally.     I  think  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman   who   apprehends  these  con- 
sequences might  have  derived  some  benefit 
from  the  experience  of  the  measures  of 
his  own  Government.     Let  us  recollect 
what   was  the  case  some   two  or  three 
months  ago,  when  the  proposal  was  made 
for  the  introduction  of  foreign  cattle.     It 
was  said  that  was  as  bad,  if  not  worse, 
than  the  proposal  of  the  late  Government 
with  regard  to  corn — that  those  who  fed 
cattle  for  the  purpose  of  manure,  and  the 
graziers  throughout  the  country,  would  be 
ruined   by   that  measure.     There  was  a 
panic,  and    somewhat    to    confirm    the 
apprehension  entertained,  a  great  fall  took 
place  in  the  price  of  cattle.     I  heard  of 
men  in  Sufiblk  and  Norfolk  who,  having 
bought  cattle  in  the  autumn,  were  obliged 
to  part  with  them,  after  having  fed  them 
for  a  considerable  time,  at  a  less  price 
than  they  cost.     The  apprehension  then 
entertained  seemed  to  be  confirmed ;  the 
alarm  appeared    to  be  very  reasonable. 
But  you  went  on  with  your  plan.     The 
right  hon.  Baronet,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,   had    confidence    in    his    own 
principles,   and    he    relied    upon    those 
principles  and  the  justice  of  the  measures 
which  he  had  propounded  ;  he  carried  his 
plan  by  a  very  considerable  majority  in 
this   House.      And   what  was  the  con- 
sequence?    When  it  became  certain  that 
every  head  of  cattle  might  be  admitted  at 
20s,,  did  it  produce  an  increased  ganic  I 
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Far  from  it.  Gradually  meo  reco?ered 
their  senses — they  made  their  calculations 
—they  found  there  was  uo  such  danger  as 
they  had  apprehended  ;  and  what  we  have 
now  to  complain  of  is^  not  that  agriculture 
is  in  a  state  of  distress  from  the  low  price 
of  cattle,  hut  from  every  quarter — from  the 
west  of  England,  from  the  north,  and  from 
Ireland — we  hear  of  a  higher  price  of 
cattle  than  is  consistent  with  general 
prosperity.  I  believe  that  if  you  had 
proposed — if  you  were  now  to  propose — 
a  more  reasonable  system  as  to  corn,  there 
would  be  a  similar  panic  at  the  first  mo- 
ment, similar  apprehensions  entertained ; 
but  after  it  had  been  calculated  what  this 
country  was  likely  to  produce,  and  what 
was  likely  to  come  from  foreign  parts, 
that  panic  would  be  dispelled,  those 
apprehensions  would  vanish,  and  you 
would  find  that  while  you  improved  the 
state  of  your  manufactures,  while  you  did 
much  to  relieve  distress  and  give  vigour 
and  activity  to  commerce,—- your  agricul- 
ture, instead  of  being  ruined,  would  stand 
upon  a  far  sounder  basis  than  it  ever  stood 
upon  before ;  not  upon  the  basis  of  the 
law  which  you  have  made  to  exclude  foreign 
com  until  a  very  high  price  is  reached— 
but  it  would  stand  upon  the  basis  of  the 
capabilities  of  your  own  soil,  of  the  skill  of 
your  own  farmers,  of  the  means  which  men 
would  then  apply*  and  the  advantages 
which  they  would  then  have  in  supplying 
a  rich  manufacturing  and  commercial 
community,  being  at  their  own  doors,  in 
competition  with  men  in  the  centre  of 
North  America  or  the  middle  of  Poland, 
with  all  the  expenses  and  drawbacks  of 
transit.  I  therefore  think.  Sir,  differing 
entirely  from  the  Government  in  this 
respect,  that  very  considerable  relief — not 
instant  prosperity,  not  an  immediate  and 
sudden  change  from  distress  to  wealth-- 
but  considerable  relief  would  be  afibrded 
to  the  country  by  the  change  of  your  Corn- 
laws.  Then  hon.  Gentlemen  say,  **  Do 
you  mean  to  say  the  Corn-laws  are  the 
sole  cause  of  the  distress  ?  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  prosperity  has  not  co-existed 
with  Corn-laws  more  restricted  than  the 
present?"  Certainly  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  so ;  but  as  Mr.  Canning  said,  when 
introducing  one  of  his  measures,  though 
only  a  temporary  measure,  as  to  the 
admission  of  foreign  corn,  "  I  may  think 
that  for  a  certain  patient  rhubarb  or  senna 
would  be  a  remedy,  but  I  am  not  saying 

that  tlie  want  of  rhubarb  or  senna  was 


what  originally  caused  the  evil."  The 
hon.  Member  for  Whitehaven  spoke  m 
to  the  policy  of  our  foreign  treaties,  aod 
said  that  the  cause  of  the  distress  was  not 
having  formed  a  commercial  treaty  with 
France.  The  breaking  off  of  the  comaser- 
cial  treaty  has  not  deprived  us  of  toy 
advantages  we  before  enjoyed.  It  hat  not 
deprived  us  of  anything  that  we  had.  It 
has  certainly  prevented  this  country,  aod 
I  believe  it  has  prevented  France,  from 
obtaining  a  trade  which  would  have  been 
for  the  benefit  of  both  countries;  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  this  is  an  advantage 
we  have  ever  enjoyed,  and  is  therefore  the 
cause  of  the  distress.  But  what  is  very 
singular  is,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  points 
to  that  as  the  cause,  and  asks  us  to  make 
the  treaties  a  remedy,  while  he  refuses  to 
consider  the  laws  over  which  we  now  have 
power.  He  says,  make  a  commercial 
treaty  with  France.  There  is  a  foreign 
government  to  be  consulted — a  foreign 
government  to  give  its  consent.  I  should 
be  glad  to  hear  that  our  Government  had 
succeeded  in  commercial  treaties  with 
France  and  other  foreign  States,  aod  that 
the  provisions  they  introduced  were  bene- 
ficial ;  but  I  cannot  answer,  nor  can  they 
answer,  for  governments  which  may  be 
influenced  by  the  prejudices  of  their  own 
people,  by  national  feelings  of  hostility, 
and  by  a  thousand  causes  which  we  can- 
not control,  and  which  may  induce  them 
to  come  to  determinations  which  we  can- 
not alter ;  but  this  I  know,  with  respect  to 
the  admission  of  corn,  and  other  articles 
of  import,  that  we  have  the  power  in  our 
own  hands,  that  legislation  is  within  the 
compass  and  jurisdiction  of  Parliament, 
that  this  is  a  matter  over  which  we  have 
control,  while  that  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man proposes,  is  that  over  which  we  have 
not  control.  The  hon.  Member  and  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  after  him  say, 
it  is  in  vain  to  hope,  that  by  making  con- 
cessions to  foreign  nations  with  regard  to 
the  import  of  articles  of  their  production, 
you  can  thereby  induce  them  to  adopt  a 
more  liberal  policy.  That  may  be,  or  may 
not  be,  I  believe  that  by  giving  an  example 
to  those  nations,  you  are  more  likely  to 
induce  them  to  adopt  a  liberal  system  than 
you  are  by  pursuing  an  illiberal  system  of 
your  own.  Of  this  I  am  quite  sure,  that 
if  each  nation  says,  *'  I  will  never  give 
way  till  other  nations  give  way  ;  I  will 
fight  the  battle  of  excluding  what  is  use* 
ful  to  us  till  other  nations  admit  what  ii 
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useful  to  them/*  we  can  scarcely  hope  to 
see  a  liberal  system  established.  For  my 
owQ  part,  I  consider  such  a  system  of  re- 
taliation it  not  only  illiberal  and  injurious^ 
but  is  utterly  unfair  to  your  own  people. 
What  is  the  case  with  regard  to  any  one  of 
these  articles?  You  suppose,  that  they 
may  be  had  more  cheaply*  and  of  a  better 
qualityi  from  foreign  countries.  Your 
people  would  thereby  g^in  an  ad?antage, 
if  Uiey  were  admitted ;  but  you  say,  "  No ; 
the  silks  and  brandies  of  France  might  be 
of  great  benefit  to  our  people,  they  might 
be  of  great  advantage  to  them,  but  then 
the  French  government  deprive  their  peo- 
ple of  the  benefit  of  our  hnens  and  linen 
threads,  and  therefore,  as  the  French  go- 
vernment punish  the  people  of  France,  we, 
the  Government  of  England,  will  punish 
the  people  of  England."  I  think,  that 
mode  of  reasoning  on  this  subject  is  ut- 
terly fallacious ;  and  I  think,  that  on  the 
night  of  the  introduction  of  the  tariff,  the 
right  hoo.  Gentleman  showed  conclusively, 
by  practical  examples,  how  great  was  the 
mistake  into  which  you  fell,  for  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  showed,  that  the  conse- 
quence was  with  respect  to  us  as  it  would 
be  with  respect  to  them,  that  whilst  you 
by  law  excluded  those  articles,  you  could 
not  prevent  the  smuggler  from  introducing 
those  articles  without  duty  into  this  coun- 
try. What  is  the  case  of  this  very  article  ? 
1  think,  that  as  to  silk,  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses from  the  Board  of  Trade  were  ex- 
amined before  the  import  committee,  who 
stated,  that  in  their  opinion,  according  to 
all  the  calculations  they  could  make,  one- 
half  of  the  silks  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try were  without  paying  any  duty  what- 
ever. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself 
read  a  letter  which  showed  that  for  8 
or  9  per  cent,  a  smuggler  would  intro- 
duce any  article  of  silk  into  this  country, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  you  are  keeping  up 
a  duty  of  30  or  40  per  cent  on  these  very 
articles.  Would  not  the  same  thing  hap- 
pen to  those  foreign  nations  who,  you  say, 
would  act  on  this  illiberal  system  ?  Sup- 
posing, which  is  not  impossible,  they  were 
to  say  in  France  and  Germany,  **  We  find 
that  England  has  risen  to  prosperity  while 
she  kept  up  restrictive  laws,  that  is  the 
mode  in  which  manufacturing  prosperity 
is  to  be  attained,  let  us  imitate  the  ex- 
ample and  have  high  and  prohibitory 
duties;**  supposing  you  admitted  articles 
into  this  country  which  would  form  large 
articles  of  importi  would  you  not  be  send- 


ing articles  which  would  be  admitted  in 
spite  of  their  tariff?  If  you  found  it  hap- 
pen to  you,  would  it  not  happen  to  them  ^ 
Do  you  believe  you  could  keep  a  trade  of 
this  kind,  such  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
Whitehaven  has  spoken  of,  that  you  could 
send  abroad  articles  which  would  be  sold 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  be  sold 
in  this  country  ?  That  may  be  the  case, 
but  he  said,  at  the  same  time,  that  articles 
imported  from  foreign  countries  were  sold 
here  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  were  sold 
in  those  countries.  I  cannot  believe  that 
countries  would  consent  to  be  carrying  on 
a  trade  continually  at  a  loss ;  that  our 
merchants  and  manufacturers  should  be 
so  entirely  helpless,  so  much  in  want  of 
the  aid  of  legislation,  as  to  go  on  year 
after  year  losing  10  per  cent.,  instead  of 
making  10  per  cent.;  that  they  should 
require  any  legislation,  however  wise  and 
enlightened,  to  tell  them  that  they  were 
pursuing  a  false  course,  and  would  be 
ruined  if  they  did  not  change  their  system. 
I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  Government, 
while  they  have  gone  upon  right  principles 
with  respect  to  many  of  the  articles  in 
their  tariff,  have  not  adopted  that  course 
which  would  be  most  likely  to  give  relief 
to  the  distresses  of  the  country,  or  most 
likely  to  revive  prosperity.  I  have  stated 
that  opinion  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
I  have  stated  and  recorded,  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  this  House,  at  the  time  the  Corn- 
law  was  brought  forward,  that  seeing  the 
evil  of  the  then  existing  Corn-laws,  and 
especially  of  the  sliding-scale,  that  the  law 
which  at  present  is  in  force  was  founded 
on  a  similar  principle,  and  would  probably 
be  followed  by  similar  results.  I  cannot 
see  that  there  is  anything  in  the  experience 
of  the  Corn-law  which  has  at  all  contra- 
dicted that  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  I 
was  disposed  to  think  that  when  we  had  a 
10^.  duty,  and  prices  rose  to  62s.,  we 
should  have  had  a  large  quantity  of  wheat 
admitted  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  even 
that  is  the  fact,  or  that  we  have,  even 
during  the  time  the  present  Corn-law  has 
been  in  force,  had  a  quantity  of  wheat 
admitted  equal  to  that  which  was  admitted 
under  the  law  of  1828,  with  a  much 
higher  duty  than  at  present  exists.  I 
cannot,  think,  therefore,  that  you  have 
adopted  a  sound  principle  with  respect  to 
corn,  and  1  must  still  hope  that  you 
will  consider  the  subject,  and  that  if 
you  apply  to  that  very  great  article  of 
trade  and  of  subsistence  the  tame  prin- 
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ciples  which  you  have  applied  to  other 
articles,  and  on  wliich  your  reasoning  has 
been  so  just  and  your  majority  so  trium- 
phant, you  will  make  a  material  and  most 
useful  alteration  in  those  laws.  I  shall, 
therefore,  be  ready,  if  any  one  proposes  it, 
to  give  my  vote  in  favour  of  an  alteration 
of  the  present  Corn-law,  but  I  must  consi- 
der that  the  House  has  made  up  its  mind 
with  respect  to  the  plan  of  the  present 
Session.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who  made 
this  motion  has  not  pointed  out  any  defi- 
nite remedy.  He  only  states  in  his  reso- 
lution that  it  is  the  duty  of  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  advise  the  Crown  not  to 
prorogue  Parliament  until  some  remedy  is 
found  for  the  present  distress.  Knowing 
what  the  duties  of  Government  are,  how 
inadvisable  it  is,  and,  as  I  think,  how 
unjust,  to  place  upon  them,  without  giving 
a  clear  and  definite  alternative,  the  whole 
responsibility  of  not  finding  a  remedy  for 
the  present  distress^  I  own  I  cannot  refuse 
to  go  into  the  ordinary  committee  of  sup- 
ply upon  such  a  motion  as  the  bon.  Gen- 
tleman has  made.  I  believe  that  the 
principles  which  I  have  stated  upon  former 
occasions,  and  which  I  have  stated  this 
night,  with  regard  to  the  commercial 
policy  of  the  country,  are  those  principles 
upon  which  the  Government  must  ulti- 
mately act.  I  lament  that  they  postpone 
the  consideration  of  the  remedies,  but  I 
must  leave  upon  them  the  responsibility  of 
considering  the  time  at  which  they  will  pro- 
pose such  remedies,  and  1  will  not,  by 
any  vote  for  a  vague  and  indefinite 
remedy>  tend  in  any  way  to  augment  their 
embarrassment.  My  vote,  as  i  have  said, 
would  be  given  for  a  proposal  to  alter  the 
existing  Corn-law.  That  is  a  subject  on 
which  1  have  a  clear  and  definite  opinion, 
and  therefore  I  can  give  a  decided  vote 
upon  it.  Upon  the  present  motion  I  can- 
not, with  equal  satisfaction  to  myself,  give 
that  vote,  and  therefore  I  must  refuse  to 
concur  in  the  amendment  which  sets  aside 
the  ordinary  motion  by  which  Government 
seeks  to  obtain  the  supplies  necessary  for 
the  service  of  the  year. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said :  Sir,  however  various 
may  be  the  opinions  of  Gentlemen  on  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  House,  with  respect  to 
the  commercial  policy  of  the  country — 
however  various  their  opinions  respecting 
the  measures  which  ought  to  be  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the  distress 
which  all  of  us  admit  to  be  too  extensive— 
ati]}  1  trust  no  Gentleman  present  will  feel 
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inclined  teally  caused   the  evil."    The 
to  the  propor  for  Whitehaven  spoke  as 
sanction  by  i\(  our  foreign  treaties,  and 
ber  for  Greenoc»e  of  the  distress  was  not 
tion  of  the  House^mmercial  treaty  with 
In  most  of  the  first '^  off  of  the  commer- 
hon.  Member's  motion«pnved   us  of  any 
in  that  portion  of  iherojjred.    It  Ut  not 
the  patience  and  fortitude^  ^^  "■"•     "J 
people    have    borne    their  ^ountry,»na 
entirely  concur;  but  then  I  fftoce,  from 
sixth  paragraph,  which  conta^^®  **•? 
posal  to  which  the  assent  of  the^^'*^  '^ 
invited,  and  it  is  a  proposal  to  wli?^*8^ 
House  must  in  my  opinion,  for  the  sel\M^ 
its  credit  and  character,  give  close  at{^ 
tion  before  it  decides.     It  is  to  this  effect 

'*  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to' 
her  Majesty,  praying  that  her  Majesty  will 
be  graciously  pleased  to  refuse  her  consent  to 
the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  until  a  diJigent ' 
and  searching  inquiry  shall  be  instituted  int<'' 
the  causes  of  the  unprecedented  distress  exuM^I 
ing  at  present  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  there*' 
after  until  her  Majesty  and  this  House  shall 
have  been  assured  by  her  Ministers  that  ef- 
fectual means  are  secured  to  provide  suste- 
nance for  the  unemployed  and  their  destitute 
families,  until  their  sufferings  shall  be  termi- 
nated by  a  demand  for  their  industry  and 
wages  for  their  labour." 

Now,  Sir,  what  a  shabby  way  is  this  of 
evading  any  discussion  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  country!  I  am  now  speaking  on 
the  Ist  of  July,  and  up  to  this  moment  no 
notice  has  ever  been  placed  upon  the 
books  for  any  inquiry  into  the  distresses  of 
the  country.  Even  to  night  such  an  in- 
quiry is  not  asked  for ;  the  House  is  only 
asked  to  concur  in  praying  her  Majesty 
not  to  consent  to  the  prorogation  of  Par- 
liament until  a  searching  inquiry  shall 
have  been  instituted  into  the  causes  of  the 
distress.  Sir,  if  any  such  inquiry  were 
desirable  or  necessary— if  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Greenock  think  that  such  an 
inquiry  could  be  brought  to  any  useful  or 
practicable  result— why  has  he  not  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  it  long  be« 
fore  this  time  ?  But  you  are  called  upon 
not  to  be  contented  with  merely  resisting 
any  prorogation  until  this  diligent  and 
searching  inquiry  shall  have  been  made. 
In  what  mode  is  this  inquiry  to  be  made  ? 
Are  you  to  inquire  by  evidence  at  the 
Bar  into  the  causes  of  the  distress  ?  If 
into  such  a  complicated  inquiry  the  hon. 
Member  wishes  to  lead  you,  let  me  ask 
when  would  it  be  completed  ?  How  it  it 
to  be  conducted  ?    Or  are  we  to  bare  ft 
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points,  and  the 
SwkZ'«Ztiiwf"y'^  ^^®  ^^"^^  concerning 
JU  iSITff^^^"  after  the  diligent  and 

SkV  lEmli  ^'^  ^  ^*^®  °°  prorogation ! 
2mU*i^  fi  ^  ^^''^  °®  prorogation  of  the 
mwvwwtiQt   until  her  Majesty  and   this 

aI^JIIIS*^  been  assured  by  her  Ministers 
uiiimili^ffiBetiial  means  are  secored  to  provide 
^Wtttehtnce  for  the  unemployed  and  their 
SLftP^"^  femilics,— until  their  sufferings 
2J '^l  b*  terminated  by  a  renewed  demand 
PJCOf  thdr  industry  and  increased  wages  for 
*••  tbiir  labour.     We  are  not  called  upon  to 
jy  create  a  demand  for  their  industry  by  a 
lerival  of  commerce ;  no,  but  to  provide 
sustenance  to  all  in  distress  for  an  indefi- 
nite period.     Now,  Sir,  let  me  ask  what 
does  that  mean?  what  is  it  but  the  motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Knar^borough  in 
another  shape  ?     It  is  the  very  same  in 
substance,  and^l^ould   like  much  to 
^^^...JiiflOW" WO '^rtl  undertake  to  discover  the 
'""''^    remedy  5  and  after  all,  her  Majesty  and 
this  House  is  to  be  contented   with  the 
assurance  from  the  Groverument — 

"Until  her  Majesty  and  this  House  shall 
have  been  assured  by  her  Ministers  that 
effectual  means  are  secured  to  Jprovide  suste- 
nance," &c. 

What  Government  could  undertake  to 
give  such  an  assurance?  The  hon. 
Member  clearly  means  that  we  are 
to  provide  sustenance  for  the  people. 
Again,  let  me  ask  whether  that  is  not 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Knaresborough,  against  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Greenock  voted  ?  Whatever 
may  be  the  opinion  of  the  House  on  the 
Corn-laws,  I  do  hope  it  will  never  affirm 
such  a  proposition  as  to  call  upon  her 
Majesty  not  to  prorogue  the  Parliament 
until  a  time  which  is  left  indefinite  in  the 
resolution.  The  hon.  Member  has  not 
shown  that  it  would  be  either  wise  or  pru- 
dent in  the  House,  or  consistent  with  its 
character,  to  encourage  expectations 
which  can  never  be  realized ;  and,  as  I 
understand  the  hon.  Member  for  White- 
haven means  to  vote  for  the  inquiry,  I 
confess  I  am  astonished  that  a  Gen- 
tleman of  his  knowledge  and  experience 
should  sit  in  this  House  until  this  day,  the 
1st  of  July,  without  ever  having  mooted 
the  question  before,  if  he  now  thinks  it 
of  such  importance.    The  hon.  Member 
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is  going  to  give  his   vote  for  the  motion 
although  he  sat  down,   much  to  my  sur- 
prise, without  intimating  any  opinion  as 
to  the  causes  of  the  distress  or  suggesting 
any  remedy.    [Surely  a  mercantile  and 
intelligent  gentleman  like  him  is  as  able 
to  see  and  judge  of  the  causes  and  the 
remedy  as  her  Majesty's  Government ;  he 
can  form  as  correct  a   judgment  upon 
them,  and  perhaps  more  so,  than  we  can. 
Well,  then,  was  it  not  surprising  that  he 
should  sit  down  without  offering  one  word 
to  us  or  the  House  in  the  way  of  sugges- 
tion ?    [Mr.  Attwood:  I  am  not  the  doc- 
tor.]]   The  hon.  Gentleman  takes  exactly 
my  course — he  is  not  responsible,  and, 
therefore,  he  will  not  prescribe.    I  under- 
took the  responsibility.     I  was  called  in, 
and  her  Majesty's  Government  have  taken 
the  responsibility  upon  themselves,  and 
with  the  utmost  frankness  we  have  pro- 
posed our  remedies.  All  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man will  do  is  to  attend  a  consultation  of 
doctors,  but  he  will  offer  no  opinion  of 
his  own.    We  have  taken  the  responsibi- 
lity upon  ourselves,  and  we  have  proposed 
those  measures  which  we  thought  best 
calculated  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the 
country.    The  hon.  Member  for  White* 
haven  thinks  it  absurd  to  expect  any  relief 
from  a  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws ;  in  that 
he  is  ready  to  give  a  decided  opinion 
against  the  prescription  offered  by  others. 
The  hon.    Member   thinks  that  we  are 
wrong  in  relaxing  the  restrictions  of  com- 
merce.   Now,  will  he  propose  to  increase 
the  restrictions  on  trade?   [Mr.  Attwood: 
No.]     The  hon.  Gentleman  will  not  alter 
the  Corn-laws,  and   he  is  against   any 
relaxation   of  the  restrictions  on  trade, 
neither   will    he    increase  them;    then, 
what  are  the  remedies  he  would  propose  ? 
Does  the  hon.  Gentleman  consider  that 
any  commercial  intercourse  on  the  part  of 
this  country  with  foreign  nations  is  desire^ 
able  ?    I  think  the  praise  he  has  bestowed 
upon  the  policy  of   the  United  States 
clearly  shows  his  opinion  to  be,  that  we 
ought  to  refuse  to  purchase  from  any 
foreign  country  articles  which  we  can  our* 
selves  produce.    How  far  will  the  hon. 
Gentleman  push  these  principles?    If  he 
pushes  them  to  their  full  extent,  he  will 
annihilate  all  commerce.     Commerce  is 
merely  the  interchange  of  the  productions 
of  different  countries,  and  if  there  be  no 
interchange,  commerce  will  cease  to  exist. 
It   may  be  advisable   to   relax    restric- 
tions with  caution ;  but^  as  I  understand 
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the  principles  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  he 
would  push  to  its  utmost  extent  the  system 
of  restriction  on  the  import  of  all  articles 
which  we  are  ourselves  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. That  might  be  very  well  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  could  adopt  securities 
against  the  illicit  introduction  of  those 
articles;  but  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
find  that  his  attempt  to  encourage  native 
production  by  a  system  of  high  duties 
would  be  defeated — he  would  find  that 
the  revenue  would  diminish,  and  that 
domestic  industry  would  not  be  protected. 
1  suppose  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  pro- 
pose as  a  remedy  for  the  existing  evils, 
the  abolition  of  that  law  which  renders 
paper  currency  convertible  into  gold-— a 
measure  which  he  has  advocated  on  former 
occasions.  He  disclaims  the  intention  of 
advocating  the  re-issue  of  U.  notes,  and  1 
think  it  is  clear,  though  he  is  not  the 
doctor,  that  by  exhausting  his  remedies  he 
has  placed  himself  in  this  dilemma.  He 
thinks  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws 
would  aggravate  the  prevailing  distress; 
he  considers  that  her  Majesty's  Grovern* 
ment  acts  with  great  impolicy  in  proposing 
relaxations  on  commerce;  he  does  not 
advocate  the  imposition  of  new  commercial 
restrictions,  he  is  not  favourable  to  the 
re- issue  of  1/.  notes,  and  I  apprehend, 
therefore^  that  be  has  no  other  remedy  to 
suggest  than  that  termed  in  familiar  lan- 
guage "  the  little  shilling ;"  making  9d.  or 
lOd.  pass  as  a  shilling,  and  relieving  those 
who  issue  paper  from  the  obligation  to 
convert  that  paper  into  g^ld  or  the  pre- 
cious metals.  1  do  not  believe  the  hon. 
Gentleman  has  any  other  remedy  to  pro- 
pose than  this.  Indeed,  I  think  I  have 
shown  pretty  clearly  that  he  can  have  no 
other  remedy.  I  am  surprised,  considering 
the  loudness  of  his  tone,  that  he  shrinlu 
from  suggesting  his  remedy,  and  that  he 
shelters  himself  under  the  proposal  for  a 
committee  of  general  inquiry  into  the 
distresses  of  the  country.  Let  him  go  into 
that  committee,  let  him  there  meet  the 
advocates  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws, 
and  if  he  fights  his  battle  for  the  depre- 
ciated standard,  I  should  hke  to  know 
what  time  will  be  consumed  before  the 
committee  arrive  at  any — not  to  say  an 
unanimous  —  conclusion  for  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  practical  measure.  I  now 
come  to  the  arguments  of  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell),  who  says  that  he  is 
disposed  to  adopt  a  much  less  hostile  tone 
tpivards  the  Govemmeot  than  that  of  the 
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hon.  Member  for  Whitehaven— a  tone  of 
hostility  for  which  I  can  hardly  account, 
considering  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  haa 
supported  the  financial  measures  of  the 
Government,  and  did  not  otfer  any  wy 
vehement  opposition  to  the  tanff.     l»e 
noble    Lord    says    that     her    Majesty  • 
Government   have,   in    his  opmion,  at- 
tached    too    much   importance    to    the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  country.    1  he 
noble  Lord  thinks  we  ought  to  have  treated 
somewhat  more  lightly  those  difficulUM 
and  embarrassments;   considermg,  how- 
ever, that  a  deficiency  of  revenue  h«l 
existed  for  five  years,  and  tha^^^^;j^*J°- 
ciency  at  length  amounted  to  10,000,0004.. 
it  might  suit  the  noble  Lord  to  make  light 
of  the  evil,  but  I  apprehend  the  country 
did  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  J  M 
noble   Lord  says  that   the  people  hay* 
afforded  a  gratifying  indication  of  their 
public  spirit  by  cheerfully  acceding  to  the 
proposal  of  2MLlncome-tax.  But  why  have 
the  people  ThSWsijs  cheerful  acquiea. 

cence?  If  it  be  wTSSS^^^^S^T'*  *° 
come-tax  in  time  of  peace/wS' 
indication  of  general  confidence  in  a  Go- 
vernment could  a  people  evince  than  by 
submitting  to  such  a  measure  against  their 
own  conscientious  impressions?  Why, 
what  must  the  people  have  thought  of  the 
late  Government,  and  what  must  be  their 
opinion  of  the  present  Government,  if-— 
through  distrust  in  one  Administration, 
and  confidence  in  the  other — they  are 
ready  to  acquiesce,  against  their  own 
opinions,  in  the  imposition  of  an  Income- 
tax  in  time  of  peace  ?  Could  a  stronger 
manifestation  be  afforded  of  universal  con* 
fidence  in  a  Government  ?  Is  it  not  pro^ 
bable  that  the  people  came  to  the  same 
conclusion  with  her  Majesty's  Government, 
that  the  political  circumstances  of  the 
country  are  such  that  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  great  public  importance  to  equalize  the 
national  revenue  with  the  expenditure — 
that  delay  and  evasion  are  no  longer  prac- 
ticable, and  that,  grievous  as  an  Income- 
tax  is,  unusual  as  is  the  proposal  of  such 
a  measure  in  time  of  peace,  objectionable 
as  is  the  inquisition  which  it  establishes, 
yet  80  convinced  are  the  people  of  this 
country  that  some  vigorous  and  decisive 
steps  are  necessary  that  they  willingly 
submitted  to  the  impost ;  and  I  can  tell 
the  noble  Lord  that  there  is  a  very  preva- 
lent impression  that,  upon  my  first  pro- 
posal of  an  Income-tax,  it  was  the  inten- 
tioa  of  the  Members  of  her  Majesty's  late 
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Government  to  support  the  measure.  That 
impression  is   very  prevalent.    I  cannot 
know  that  it  is  true,  but  it  is  on  no  light 
authority  that  i  state  it.    What  circnm- 
stances  induced  her  Majesty's  late  Govern- 
ment to  change  the  view  they  entertained 
on   my  first  proposal  of  the  measure  I 
cannot,  of  course,  understand.     As  her 
Majesty's  late  Government  abstained  from 
intimating    any   intention   of   opposition 
when  I  first  proposed  this  measure,  as  they 
said  they  would  take  time  to  consider  it, 
the  people  may  have  been  led  to  believe 
that — ^if  the  late  Government,  who  were 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  country,  thus  acted — there 
must  be  some  good  and  conclusive  reason 
for  the  proposal  of  a  measure  which  was 
met  in  the  first  instance  by  such  faint  in- 
dications of  opposition.     But,  looking  at 
the  general  position  of  this  country,  seeing 
that  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  India  we 
were  engaged   in  hostilities  of  doubtful 
issue,  and  subjecting  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  great  expense — that,  at  the  same 
time,  we  were  involved   in   a  war  with 
China,  the  duration  of  which  it  was  diflfi. 
cult  to  calculate^ seeing  that  our  differ- 
ences with   America  had  continued    for 
several  years,  and  that  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of   their   early  adjustment— seeing 
that  in  another  country,  with  which  her 
Majesty's  late  Government  endeavoured 
to  cultivate  an  intimate  alliance,  there  had 
arisen  feelings  of  jealousy  and  hostility 
much  to  be  deprecated^-combining,  I  say, 
these  considerations,  the  people  came  to 
the  conclusion,  and  in  my  opinion  a  most 
wise  one,  that  it  was  desirable  to  make  a 
great  effort  to  equalize  the  revenue  with 
the  expenditure,  and  that  in  making  that 
effort  the  burden  should  fall  on  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country,  not  upon  those  who 
are  chieffy  occupied  in  its  productive  in- 
dustry.    My  belief  is,  that  it  was  not  an 
extravagant  degree  of  confidence  in  the 
Government  which  led  to  the  ready  acqui- 
escence in  the  proposal  of  an  Income-tax, 
but  a  deep  and  conscientious  conviction 
pervading  the  country  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  a  powerful  effort  must  be 
made  to  put  an  end  to  the  disorder  in  the 
finances.    With  respect  to  the  tariff",  the 
noble  Lord,  by  his  admission,  has  gone 
far  to  convince   me  that   her   Majesty's 
Government  have  pushed  the  principles  on 
which  the  tariff*  is  founded  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  is  consistent  with  due  protection 
to  existiog  interesia.     The  noble  Lord 


says,  '*  You  have  reduced  the  duty  on  oil, 
on  seeds,  on  ores,  on  timber;  you  have 
affected  a  great  many  interests;    all    I 
complain  of  is,  that  you  have  not  carried 
your  principles  much  farther."     Now  let 
us  take  the  case  of  cattle.    For  a  long 
period  the  complaint  was  urged,  that  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  this  country  was 
restricted  by  the  operation  of  the  provision 
laws.  It  was  said,  *'  True,  you  admit  com 
under    certain  circumstances,  but  what 
course  do  you  pursue  with  respect  to  cat- 
tle and   meat?      There    is  an   absolute 
monopoly.     Remove  the  restrictbns,  and 
the  consequence  will  be  a  partial  revival 
of  commerce."     Up  to  Febmary,  1842, 
however,  no  Government  ever  mentioned 
the  article  of  cattle.  The  late  Government 
will  say,  no  doubt,  that  they  would  have 
proposed  an  alteration  with  regard  to  cat- 
tle, for  that  such  an  alteration  was  coo- 
sistent  with  their  principles.   I  only  know, 
however,  that  I  never  heard  the  restrictions 
on  the  import  of  foreign  provisions  men*- 
tioned  in  this  House,  except  when  charges 
were  made  against  the  Government  for 
not  adopting  some  measure  for  their  le- 
moval.      I  have  proposed  rates  of  duty 
which  were  scarcely  objected  to  by  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite — namely,  U.  per  head 
on  cattle,  and  Id.  per  pound  on  meat. 
During  the  discussions  on  that  subject, 
the  noble  Lord,  though  he  voted  for  my 
proposal,  did  not  adopt  a  line  of  conduct 
calculated   to  smooth   my  course.      He 
addressed  himself,  in  plaintive  tones,  to 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
telling  them  they  had  good  reason   to 
complain  of  the  deception  I  had  practised 
upon  them ;  and  his  speeches  had  rather 
a  tendency  to  aggravate  the  panic  which 
existed  in  the  country,  and  which  might 
have  produced  most  lamentable  results. 
The  noble  Lord  complained  that  no  no- 
tice had    been  given  of    the  alteration 
with  respect  to  cattle,  and  stated  that  a 
great  panic  prevailed  on  the  subject.     He 
said  cases  had  come  to  his  knowledge 
in  which  farmers  had  bought  cattle,  bad 
fed  them,  and  had  then  been  compelled 
to  sell  them  for  less  than  the  snm  they 
originally  cost.    This  circumstance  shows 
that  the  interference  with  such  interests  is 
not  unattended  with  practical  evils.    The 
panics  consequent  on   such  changes  are 
frequently  productive  of  considerable  hard* 
ships  to  individuals;    and  the  farmers 
who,^in  consequence  of  the  panic  in  thie 
casCi  parted—  perhaps  not  very  wiiely<-« 
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with  their  cattle,  had y  I  admit,  some  reason 
for  complaint.     The  noble  Lord  says  that, 
disregarding  the  panic,  I  had  the  firmness 
to  adhere  to  my  principles ;  I  bra?ed  op- 
position ;  and  I  was  eventually  rewarded 
by  finding  that  the  panic  was  unfounded. 
But  the  noble  Lord  states  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  duties  I  proposed  has  effected  no 
good.     Does   the  noble   Lord  think  the 
same  result  would  follow  if  his  proposals 
were  applied  to  corn  ?    Now,  I  ask  the 
House  to  judge  of  the  position  of  the  Go- 
vernment.   One  class  of  Gentlemen  de* 
dare,  that  only  one  remedy  can  be  effec- 
tual— the  repeal  of  the  Corn-law,  and 
that  nothing  else  will    avail.     The  hoo. 
Member  for  Whitehaven,  who  is  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  commerce,  says  that 
the  Corn-laws  do   not,  in  the    slightest 
degree,  occasion  the  present  distress ;  he 
says  that  commercial  prosperity  has  co- 
existed with  the  Corn-laws,  and  that  it 
would  be  absurd  to  expect  any  relief  from 
their  repeal ;  he  implies  an  opinion  that 
all  commercial  relaxations  are  unwise,  and 
I  should  have  thought  his  principle  was 
this— that  additional  protection  should  be 
at  once  afforded  to  domestic  industry; 
and   he  says  that  the  grand  remedy  for 
the  prevailing  distress  is  to  be  determined 
by  a  committee  of  inquiry,  proposed  to  be 
appointed  on  the  1st  of  July.     What,  I 
would  ask,  has  been   the  practical  course 
her  Majesty *s  Government  has  pursued? 
We  have  reduced  the  duties  on  corn  one- 
half.     At  this  moment  wheat  is  admissible 
at  a  duty  of  9s.,  and  if  the  old  law  had 
been  in  existence  the  duty  would,  I  be- 
lieve, have  been  1/.  3s.  Sd.     This  was  a 
practical  measure.  We  proposed  no  vague 
committe  of  inquiry,  in  order  to  devolve 
the  responsibility  from  ourselves  upon  the 
committee.    We  proposed  a  practical  mea- 
sure in  the  first  instance^  and  we  reduced 
the  duties  upon  foreign  corn  one-half. 
Then,  in  order  to  relieve  the  country  from 
its  financial  difficulties,  we  proposed,  and 
we  staked  the  existence  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  proposal,  to   equalize    the 
revenue  and  expenditure  by  direct  taxa- 
tion.    But  did  we  appropriate  the  whole 
proceeds  of  that  taxation  to  the  payment 
of  the  public  establishments?     No;    we 
proposed  to  apply  a  large  portion  of  those 
proceeds  to   the  remission  of  duties,  in 
order  to  feed  foreign  commercial  inter- 
course, and  we  revised,  almost  without 
exception,  the  whole  commercial  tariff  of 
the. country.    It  may  suit  the  purpose  of 


some  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  under- 
value the  efficacy  of  these  measures,  but 
the  hon.   Member  for  Montrose  has  not 
pursued  that  course.     He  has  said  that  he 
thinks  the  tariff  is  a  measure  creditable  to 
those  by  whom  it  was  proposed,  and  that 
he  believes  that,  on  the  whole,  it  will  be 
attended  with  great  benefit.    But,  in  re- 
vising the  tariff,  we  did  not  think  it  ad- 
visable to  push  to  too  great  an  extent 
principles  which,  abstractedly   speaking, 
might  be  sound ;    or  to  create  a  panic, 
and  to  disturb  the  employment  of  capital, 
by  too  sudden  and  precipitate  changes  in 
the  commercial  laws  of  the  country.     My 
firm  opinion  is,  that  we  adopted  a  proper 
course.     I  did  not  think  we  could  be  justly 
charged  with  an  evasion  of  our  duty,  or 
with  shrinking  from  our  principles.     We 
are  blamed  by  some  for  going  too  far,  by 
others  for  not  going  far  enough.     I  aik 
you,  however,  to  estimate  all  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  we  have  had  to  contend, 
and  I  think  any  reasonable  man  will  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  those  difficulties 
have    been   fairly  encountered,  and  suc- 
cessfully   conquered.     Then  with  respect 
to  the  Corn-laws,  the  motion  before  the 
House  has  no  reference  to  the  repeal  or 
modification  of  those  laws.     It  appears  to 
me  thatany  Gentleman  who  may  be  desirous 
of  a  further  modification  of  the  Corn-law^ 
or  of  its  absolute  repeal,  is  called  upon  to 
resist  this  motion  for  vague  and  indefinite 
inquiry.     If  he  considers  that  the  Corn, 
law  ought  to  be  repealed,  it  is  open  to  him 
to  make  such  a  proposition ;  but  an  inquiry 
of  this  nature  can  only  delay  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object.     I  earnestly  hope 
no  such  proposition   will  be  made,  for  I 
trust  a  fair  trial  will  be  given  to  the  law 
which  has  recently  been  adopted ;  but  if 
any  hon.  Gentleman  contemplates  an  al- 
teration of  that  law,  it  is  competent  to  him 
to  bring  forward  the  subject  without  voting 
for  this  practically  delusive  proposition  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Greenock.     I  main- 
tain the  opinion   which  I  have  formerly 
expressed  — I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the 
proposals  I  have  heard  with  respect  to  the 
Corn-laws  would  have  the  effect  of  miti- 
gating the  distress  under  which  the  coun- 
try is  labouring.     I  conceive,  indeed,  that 
by   too  precipitate  a  change  of  such    a 
nature,  you  would  involve  the  agricultural 
population  in  distress,  and  thus  add  im- 
measurably to  that  suffering  which  already 
prevails  to  a  lamentable  extent   among 
the  commercial  classes.    I  find  that  the 
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commercial  prosperity  of  this  country  has 
been  co-existent  with  the  laws  restraining 
the  import  of  corn.     I  learo,  on  the  au- 
thority of    the  Manchester   Chamber  of 
Commerce,  that  up  to  1837,  and  for  several 
years  preceding,  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests  of  this  country  had 
been  in  a  state  of  unexampled  prosperity, 
and  yet   that  prosperity  was  co-existent 
with    laws     which    prohibited    the    free 
import    of  corn.     I  know  the  answer  to 
this  will   be,  that  during  four  years  pre- 
ceding   1837,  the  price  of  provisions  in 
this    country   was    unusually    low,    and 
that  the  lowness  of  price  had  the  effect 
you  anticipate    from    that  import  of  fo- 
reign corn.     But  during  those  four  years 
no  foreign  corn  was  imported,  and  conse- 
quently you  had  no  demand  for  the  manu- 
facturing produce  of  this  country  in  conse- 
quence of  such  importation.  Your  prosperity 
could  not,  therefore,  be  dependent  on  that 
commercial  intercourse  which  depends  on 
the  import  of  foreign  corn.    But  is  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  corn,  and  the  conse- 
quent reduction  of  the  price  of  food,  ne- 
cessary to  enable  you  to  compete  with  the 
foreign  manufacturers?  What  said  the hon. 
Member  for  Stockport  ?     He  said  it  was 
as  absurd  to  demand  protection  for  the 
cotton   manufactures    of   England  as  it 
would  be  to  demand  protection  for  the  coal 
trade  at  Newcastle;  that  is  to  say,  that 
notwithstanding  the  comparatively  high 
price  of  food  in  this  country^  we  have  still 
contrived  to  outstrip  all  our  competitors  in 
the  production  of  cotton.     I  cannot  deny 
the  distress  that  prevails  in  many  parts  of 
the  country — that  it  is  most  grievous  in 
many  districts  where  there  are  many  cotton 
manufactories, and  that  it  is  severe  in  other 
districts.     It  is  said  that  a  great  portion 
of  the  mills  in  this  country  have  stopped 
working ;   that  must  be  true,  of  course, 
with  respect  to  some  districts  of  the  coun- 
try; yet  still  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  (I 
am  not  citing  this  paper  for  the  purpose  of 
denying  the  distress  which  prevails,  the 
indications  of  which   are  too  manifest), 
when  we  hear  of  this  universal  distress  in 
a  manufacturing  district,  and  the  immense 
extent  to  which  the  closing  of  mills  has 
taken  place,  that  the  quantity  of  cotton 
taken  out  for  home  manufacture,  as  com- 
pared with  last  year,  has  not  diminished. 
I  have  got  from  Liverpool  an  account  up 
to  the  24th  of  June  of  the  quantity  of 
cotton   taken  out  for  manufacture,  and 
also  of  the  quantity  taken  out  during  the 


same  period  last  year.    For  the  first  six 
months  of  1841  there  were  464,500  bales 
of  cotton  taken  out  of  the  warehouses  for 
consumption.     Now,  I  certainly  did  ex- 
pect to  6nd,  of  the  statements  that  were 
made  of  the  extent  to  which  industry  has 
been  paralysed  in  the  present  year,  as 
compared  with  the  last;  a  diminution  in 
the  quantity  of  cotton  taken  out  for  ma- 
nufacturing purposes.     But  that  is  not 
the  case.     The  quantity  of  cotton  taken 
out  in  1841  for  the  first  six  months,  was 
464,500  bales;  and  the  quantity  taken 
out  for  consumption  up  to  the  24th  of 
June,  1842,  was  538,000  bales.     So  that, 
notwithstanding  the  distress  and  the  clos- 
ing of  the  mills,  yet  still  the  total  quantity 
of  cot  ton  taken  out  for  consumption  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1842  exceeds  that  taken 
out  in  the  first  six  months  of  1841  ;  and 
I  doubt  if  it  is  not  almost  equal  to  that 
taken  out  in  the  first  six  months  in  any 
preceding  year,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions.    I  know  that  this  is  no  proof  that 
profits  are  not  greatly  diminished,  and 
that  distress  does  not  prevail ;  but  still  it 
is  a  remarkable  thing,  that  during  the 
prevalence  of  that  distress  the  quantity  of 
cotton  taken  out  has  not  diminished,  but 
has  increased,  as  compared  with  last  year. 
Sir,  I  take,  in  one  respect,  a  more  de- 
sponding view  of  the  position  of    this 
country  than  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  House.     I  firmly  believe 
that,  if  you  repeal  the  Corn-laws,  and 
this  should  produce  the  effect  which  you 
anticipate,  that  this  would  not  give  you  a 
guarantee  against  the  recurrence  of  severe 
distress  in  certain  districts  of  the  country. 
It  is  my  belief,  I  say,  that  giving  you  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  and  giving  you 
the  consequences  you  anticipate,  yet  such 
is  the  condition  of  the  manufactures  (and 
particularly  in  this  country),  I  am  afraid 
you  must  look  forward  to,  occasionally, 
severe  local  distress.     At  this  moment, 
when  distress  is  so  severe  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  there  are  new  mills  in  the 
course  of   erection.      ["  Hear,  hear."3 
That  is  a  fact.     The  command  of  ca- 
pital induces  men,  even   during  periods 
of  severe  distress,  to  construct  new  mills, 
and    to  fill  them  with   new  machinery. 
Now,  what  must  be  the  consequence  of 
this?      Must    there    not    always  be    in 
some   localities    men    of   small    capital, 
and  with  imperfect  machinery,  yet  still 
employing  large  masses  of  the  popula- 
tion, who  would  find  it  dlCELonkv  \s^  ^^\!^\. 
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into  competition  with  those  who  could 
command  capital  and  apply  it  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  best  machinery,  and  that 
ultimately  labour  would  t)e  thrown  out  of 
employment?  To  resist  the  progress  of 
these  improvements  is  impossible;  and 
though  there  might  be  a  demand  for  cot- 
ton manufactures,  yet  there  might  be 
simultaneously  with  that  demand  the  ex- 
istence of  severe  distress  on  account  of 
the  sudden  application  of  new  machinery 
to  meet  that  demand.  Sir,  I  won't  dwell 
on  this.  I  could  prove  it  to  be  the  case, 
and  could  show  that  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  the  improvement  of  machinery 
and  the  application  of  capital  to  the  con- 
struction of  it,  had  been  productive  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country  of  extraordi- 
nary results-^that  the  tendency  of  it  was 
to  drive  out  of  employment  adult  male 
labour,  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  labour 
of  females  and  children ;  and  the  infallible 
consequence  is,  that  the  man  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  of  age,  who  up  to  that 
period  of  life  has  been  employed  in  a 
cotton  manufactory,  finds  it  difficult  to 
turn  his  hand  to  any  other  employment. 
Now,  you  must  not  make  the  Corn-laws 
responsible  for  evils  of  that  kind.  It  is  no 
impeachment  of  the  invention  —the  inven- 
tion may  increase  on  the  whole  the  demand 
for  labour,  and  may  call  into  employment 
the  mechanism  and  industry  of  other  na- 
tions ;  the  commercial  prosperity  may  be 
great,  yet  in  certain  districts  of  the  coun- 
try, from  which  it  is  difficult  to  transfer  a 
married  man  and  his  large  family,  the 
progress  of  these  improvements  may  pro- 
duce great  distress,  even  in  times  when 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  labour ;  and 
in  this  state  of  things,  even  with  an  in- 
creased demand  for  your  manufactures,  I 
could  not  anticipate  that  absence  of  dis- 
tress and  suffering  on  which  some  hon. 
Gentlemen  calculate.  You  apply  oppro- 
bious  terms  to  our  measures  for  alleviating 
the  distress.  You  talk  of**  begging  boxes,'* 
and  say  that  such  things  ought  not  to 
satisfy  the  people,  i  admit  that  it  is  a 
much  less  satisfactory  mode  of  alleviating; 
the  existing  distress  than  providing  em- 
ployment, in  every  respect.  In  a  social 
point  of  view,  I  admit  that  it  is  less 
satisfactory  to  the  honest  feelings  of  those 
who  derive  a  miserable  subsistence  from 
charity,  than  a  demand  for  labour  to 
enable  them,  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows, 
to  gain  an  honest  livelihood.  But  when 
ib€  pmsan  comes,  can  any  one  say  that 


even  this  unsatisfactory  mode  of  relief 
ought  not  to  be  resorted  to.  And  is  it 
wise  to  disparage  such  modes  of  re- 
lief, and  to  discourage  such  contributions 
when  you  yourselves  must  feel  that  no 
improvement — according  to  your  views — 
in  your  own  commercial  system  coold 
provide  immediate  relief?  I  was  sorry  to 
hear  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gil>son) 
say,  that  the  contributions  to  the  Anti 
Corn -law  League  were  a  more  legitimate 
application  of  money.  Why,  even  grant 
that  the  permanent  effects  may  be  so,  yet 
still  I  do  hope  the  hon.  Gentleman  and 
those  who  act  with  him — particularly  after 
the  admissions  of  to-night,  that  years  must 
elapse  before  permanent  relief  can  be 
afforded — will  consider  the  length  and 
extent  of  the  temporary  evil ;  and,  if 
nothing  but  temporary  remedies  are 
applied,  that  they  will  not  discourage  the 
charitable  contributions  of  those  disposed 
by  their  liberality  to  administer  this  tess- 
porary — I  admit,  this  unsatisfactory  relief. 
Sir,  I  do  give  credit  to  the  patience,  the 
high  spirit,  and  the  forbearance  with  which 
the  people  of  this  country  have  borne 
their  distress,  f  do  believe  that,  if  left  to 
themselves,  they  would  continue  to  mani- 
fest that  patience ;  and  I  think  them  en. 
titled  to  a  higher  degree  of  credit  in  con- 
sequence of  the  persevering  efforts  that 
are  made  to  inflame  their  minds,  and  pro- 
voke them  into  disobedience.  There  are 
men,  it  is  perfectly  true,  in  those  parts  of 
the  country,  I  have  conclusive  proofs  of 
it,  where  there  is  a  disposition  to  patient 
submission  under  distress  —  there  are 
wicked  men  who  are  attempting  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  people  by  the  exaggera- 
tion of  their  sufferings  and  privations. 
Now,  it  is  quite  right  for  us,  as  legislators, 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  temporary  remedies; 
it  is  quite  right  for  us  to  look  for  the  pe^ 
manent  reduction  of  these  evils ;  but  let 
us  forbear  from  making  these  statements  ; 
it  will  not  answer  any  good  purpose ;  it 
will  not  be  for  the  interests  of  the  people 
themselves  ;  it  will  not  be  for  the  interests 
o(  society,  in  times  of  severe  suffering 
and  distress,  to  goad  those  who  are  the 
sufferers  into  disobedience  of  the  law, 
which  must  be  repressed.  Sir,  I  can  only 
think  those  entitled  to  still  higher  admi- 
ration who,  in  despite  of  such  provocation, 
continue  to  submit  to  the  law,  and  to 
manifest  contentment  and  gratitude  for 
those  imperfect  modes  of  relief  which  are 
obliged  to  be  substituted  for  more  satis- 
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factory  and  permanent  ones.  While,  on 
the  one  hand,  this  increases  our  admira- 
tion for  their  forbearance  and  submission, 
at  t^e  same  time  it  does  on  the  other  pro- 
voke our  indignation  against  those  who 
are  attempting  by  violence  of  language 
to  drive  them  into  courses  which  must 
necessarily  end,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  best  interests  of  society  and  of  their 
own  interests,  in  leaving  to  the  Govern- 
ment no  other  alternative  than  the  firm 
repression  of  disobedience  to  the  law  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the 
country  against  every  effort  to  disturb  it. 

Mr.  Milner  Oibson  said,  that  in  spite 
of  the  censure  thrown  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet   upon    the   sentiment,  that  sub- 
scriptions to  Anti-Corn-law  lecturers  were 
more  commendable,  because  more  useful, 
than  subscriptions  for  charitable  purposes, 
he  adhered  to  that  opinion.     He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  was  right  to  inflame 
the  lower  orders — to  use  exciting  language, 
or  to  be  guilty  of  exaggeration — far  from 
it ;  but  if  men  were  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  wisdom  and  soundness  of  any  par- 
ticular principles,   they  were  justified  in 
endeavouring  to  form  a  public  opinion  in 
support  of  those  principles,  and  he  knew 
of  no  more  effectual  mode  of  doing  so, 
than  by  sending  missionaries  round   the 
country  to  instruct  the  people.     He  beg- 
ged to  ask  whether  the  friends  of  the 
Ck>rn-laws  had  not,  in  former  times,  spent 
thousands  in  printing  placards,  circulating 
pamphlets,  and  forming  clubs  and  associa- 
tions, in  order  to  make  the  community 
believe  that  a  high  price  of  grain  was  es- 
sential to  national  prosperity.     Not  less 
than  half  a  million  of  money  had    been 
spent  in  forming  agricultural  combinations 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  price  of  corn,  and 
to  show  that  it  ought  to  be  kept  up^    The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  said  that  the  Corn- 
laws  had  co-existed  with  prosperity.     It 
might  be  so,  but  what  answer  was  that! 
The  Corn -laws  had  been  gradually  under- 
mining the  sources  of  prosperity,  and  had 
brought  the  country  to  its  present  pitiable 
condition.     A  man  in    habits  of  intem- 
perance might  for  some  time  appear  in 
the  enjoyment  of  health?  but  he  must 
break  down   at  last,   and   what  answer 
would  it  be  after  his  death  to  say,  that  it 
could  not  be  owing  to  drunkenness,  be- 
cause formerly  he  had  appeared  to  enjoy 
health.     But'  to  maintain  that  the  Corn- 
laws  were  the  cause  of  prosperity  was 
nothing  but  the  most  monstrous  peryersion 


of  argument.    The  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  not  dealt  fairly  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber  for  Whitehaven  (Mr.  Attwood).    The 
course  pursued  by  that  hon.  Gentleman, 
on  the  present  occasion,  was  consistent 
and  rational ;  he  had  long  held  that  pro- 
tection was  the  source  of  national  pros- 
perity— that  rettrictions  were  necessary ; 
and  therefore  he  was  opposed  to  the  tariff. 
But  because  he  was  in  favour  of  protection 
and  restriction,  he  was  consistent  in  voting 
for  inquiry.     The  hon.  Member  saw  dis- 
tress   prevailing,    and    he   thought  that 
distress  was  owing  to  a  particular  cause ; 
but  because  others  were  of  adiflferent  opi- 
nion, he  wished  the  point  to  be  thoroughly 
investigated.     It  was  now  urged  by  the 
opponents  of  the  motion  that  inquiry  could 
lead   to  no  practical  result;    but   when 
agricultural   distress  existed,   the  House 
was  absolutely  dinned  into  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  examine  into  the 
causes.     The  landowners  would  not  be 
satisfied  until  they  had  carried  their  point ; 
and  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  (Sir  E. 
Knatchbull),  who  now  listened  with  such 
tranquil  and  self-complacent  indifference 
to  the  statements  of  commercial  and  ma- 
nufacturing distress,  in  1821  seconded  a 
motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
agricultural  distress.    On  that  occasion, 
the  landowners  would  not  rest  satisfied 
with   the  admission  of  distress — sympa- 
thy was  not  enough :   they  wanting  not 
only  the  priest's  blessing,  but  the  priest's 
penny.      The  Paymaster  of   the  Forces 
had   then   maintained   that  Government 
would   abandon   its  duty  if    it  did   not 
consent  to   inquiry,  and   the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel),  acquiesced  in  the 
demand.     On  the  same  grounds  it  was 
now  insisted  that  inquiry  into  manufactu- 
ring distress  ought  to  be  made.    The  right 
hon.  Baronet  might  inform  the  House  that 
new  mills  were  constructing— that  a  larger 
quantity  of  cotton  had  been  taken  out  for 
home  consumption;  but   how   did  those 
facts  show  that  distress  did  not  prevail  ? 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  was  compelled  to 
admit  the  existence  of  distress  and  want 
of  employment  to  an  unparalleled  degree. 
Whatever  dispute  there  might  be  as  to  the 
causes,  as  to  the  fact  there  was  and  could 
be  no  dispute.     If,  indeed,  the  opponents 
of  the  motion  thought  that  distress  was 
produced  by  the  Corn-laws,  they  would 
not  be  called   upon   to  inquire.    There 
would  be  no  need  of  it,  for  all  parties 
would  be  agreed ;  but  becaute  tKe^  dVl 
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not  think  so — because  they  maintained  the 
contrary,  the  enennies  of  the  Corn-laws 
asked  for  a  committee,  that  they  might 
lay  before  it  the  proofs  that  the  Corn-laws 
were  the  principal — he  did  not  say  the 
only  cause  of  the  prevalent  distress.  As 
he  represented  the  metropolis  of  the  cot- 
ton manufacture,  he  might,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  to  make  certain  statements 
founded  upon  communications  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Manchester.  He  would  not 
trouble  the  House  with  any  lengthened 
details,  but  would  merely  supply  a  few 
important  particulars.  He  would  first 
read  an  extract  of  a  letter,  dated  the  27th 
of  June,  from  a  gentleman  of  high  stand- 
ing and  great  commercial  experience,  and 
not  one  of  the  heated  political  partizans  of 
whom  the  other  side  seemed  to  stand  so 
much  in  dread  : — 

*^  I  regret  to  say  that  our  trade  is  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  state,  and  apparently  without 
any  prospect  of  improvement.  Our  concern  (the 
Oxford  Road  Twist  Company)  employ  in  spin- 
ning and  weaving  about  1,100  hands.  Out  of 
1,064  looms  we  have  at  work,  we  have  con- 
cluded to  stop  in  the  course  of  this  week  400 ; 
this  will  throw  out  of  employment  upwards  of 
200  workpeople,  many  of  whom  have  been  in 
our  service  for  fifteen  years,  and  we  fear  have 
no  prospect  of  finding  employment  elsewhere. 
We  have  been  losing  money  by  our  business 
for  some  time,  and  are  unable  to  dispose  of 
our  production,  and  apprehend  we  shall  very 
soon  have  again  to  lessen  it.  I  have  confined 
my  information  to  the  state  of  our  own  esta- 
blishment, but  I  may  add  tliat  the  distress  in 
this  town  is  such  as  I  never  before  recollect, 
although  I  have  been  in  business  here  forty 
years.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  of 
this  letter  you  may  think  proper.'^ 

The  dean  of  Manchester  had  also  put 
his  signature  to  a  statement  respecting 
distress,  with  reference  particularly  to  the 
distribution  of  relief  arising  out  of  cha- 
ritable funds.     It  was  as  follows : — 

'*  The  inhabitants  of  Manchester  and  Sal- 
ford  are  respectfully  informed  that  the  funds 
of  this  charity  are  exhausted,  and  unless  a  li- 
beral response  be  made  by  the  public  to  the 
call  of  the  committee,  the  soup-kitchen,  in 
Bale*street,  must  be  closed,  at  a  time  when  it 
appears  as  much  needed  as  ever,  and  when  the 
poor  are  greatly  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
such  a  calamity.  The  committee  make  a  re- 
newed appeal  to  the  public  on  behalf  of  this 
charity,  and  testify  to  its  extensive  benefits. 
The  poor  are  very  grateful  for  the  relief,  as 
well  as  for  the  mode  of  its  distribution  ;  and 
hundreds  have  declared  that  it  has  been  the 
means  of  saving  them  and  their  families  from 
utier  starvsitioQ. 


'^  In  a  limited  district,  it  is  calculated  that 
the  number  of  persons  who  have  come  under 
notice  as  recipients  of  this  charity,  and  who 
are  principally  dependent  on  the  soup  for  their 
subsistence,  being  entirely  destitute  of  em- 
ployment, is  not  less  than  1,200,  and  of  those 
who  have  partial  employment,  but  stand  much 
in  need  of  help,  about  7,500  persons.  A  few 
cases  are  subjoined  : — 

"  In  one  family,  where  there  were  three 
children,  a  few  flocks  on  the  floor  formed  the 
only  bed,  and  a  broken  stool  the  only  seat ; 
they  had  been  without  food  for  nearly  two 
days,  and  have  since  been  mainly  supported 
by  the  soup.  A  man  out  of  work,  with  four 
children,  was  found  in  the  evening  beating 
one  of  his  children,  to  force  him  out  to  beg, 
the  family  not  having  tasted  food  that  day. 
He  shed  tears  of  thankfulness  on  a  ticket  being 
given  to  him.  They  had  sold  their  bed,  and 
lay  on  the  floor.  A  woman  and  her  son  had 
had  no  food  for  two  days,  which  was  confirmed 
by  a  neighbour.  She  considers  that  they  mnst 
have  died  but  for  the  soup.  A  woman  with 
several  children,  and  no  fire,  in  a  cellar,  have 
had  only  Is.  and  the  soup  to  live  on  for  eight 
days.  A  man,  his  wife,  and  five  children,  had 
subsisted  from  Friday  to  Tuesday  on  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  bread.  Facts  such  as  these 
might  easily  be  multiplied  ;  they  need  no 
comment. 

'*  The  kitchen  has  been  in  active  operation 
about  twelve  weeks,  during  which  time  more 
than  200,000  quarts  of  very  nutritious  soup 
have  been  distributed.  At  the  commencement, 
the  average  daily  distribution  was  about  1,600 
quarts ;  during  the  last  four  weeks  the  average 
daily  amount  has  been  upwards  of  3,700.  If 
such  a  supply  be  needed,  what  distress  would 
follow  were  it  suddenly  withdrawn !  That  it 
is  needed,  is  the  conviction  of  your  committee ; 
and  they  have  reason  to  fear  that  the  distress 
arising  from  want  of  employment,  and  from 
want  of  adequate  remuneration  for  labour,  is 
not  on  the  decrease. 

(Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  committee), 

"  William  Herbert, 
"  Dean  of  Manchester,  Chairman.^* 

He  would  not  trouble  the  House  with 
other  details  respecting  the  alarming  state 
of  distress  in  Manchester,  but  would  ad- 
vert to  the  regret  expressed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
that  the  Member  for  Bolton  (Dr.  Bowring), 
had  held  out  to  the  country  the  addi- 
tional evil  of  a  bad  harvest.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  said  that  such  anti- 
cipations were  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
injurious,  as  they  excited  unfounded  appre- 
hensions. What,  however,  was  the  evi- 
dence already  obtained?  Inquiries  had 
been  made  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom 
as  to  the  state  and  appearance  of  the 
crops,  and  the  result    was,    that  there 
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went  into  some  details  of  figures,  which  it 
necessary  to  repeat,  and  concluded 


existed  gronndi  for  serioDsuDeasineu  that 
the  harvest  would  be  deficieni.  Was  it 
not,  then,  the  duty  of  the  Government 
and  or  the  House  to  took  the  difficulty  in 
the  face,  and  not  to  wait  until  the  winter, 
when  the  country  might  poasibly  be 
afflicted  with  absolute  famine?  Was  it  en 
a^ument  becoming  a  wise  statesman  to 
say  that,  for  fear  of  alarming  the  timid,  il 
was  unfit  to  investigate  the  best  means  oF 
meeting  the  danger.  Ai  to  the  chance  oF 
raiting  vain  hopes,  was  it  not  passible  t( 
mn  into  a  contrary  extreme — to  lull  peopli 
into  a  perilous  lecurity,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  being  properly  alive  to  their 
reel  sitHation  ?  If  ne  were  to  aim  at  the 
character  of  a  cautious  statesman,  he 
would  much*  rather  have  dangers  over- 
stated than  understated,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  With 
regard  to  the  approaching  harvest,  he 
would  take  leave  to  quote  an  authority, 
which  he  apprehended  would  have  great 
weight  with  the  opponents  of  the  present 
motion— he  meant  the /"armer'* /ouma^. 
The  following  was  a  portion  of  the  Corn- 
trade  letter  in  that  newspaper  of  June 
20;— 

"  As  regards  tlie  state  of  our  stocks,  much 
depends  upon  what  qaanlily  of  nheat  remains 
in  the  bands  of  the  Tanners,  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  quite  insignificant— very  nearly 
approaching  to  absolute  exhaustion.  This 
slate  of  things  will  be  found  out  veiy  suddenly, 
if  it  lake  plnce  at  all.  Such  hat  been  the  caie 
in  Ireland — such  may  be  the  case  in  England, 
before  relief  can  he  had  from  the  coming  crop, 
and  it  behoves  us  nairovrly  to  inquire  what 
prospects  we  have  as  to  the  yield  to  he  ex- 
pected from  it.  Now,  without  going  into  the 
causes  which  have  operated  injuriously  to  the 
growth  of  com,  1  will  sum  up  the  evidence  I 
have  received  ;  and  were  I  a  juror,  sworn  to 
give  verdict  according  to  evidence,  I  should 
say,  as  far  as  quantity  and  yield  is  concerned, 
thai  under  any  circumstances  as  ta weather,  we 
cannot  have  a  yield  of  wheal,  oati,  barley,  or 
beans,  at  all  equal  to  that  of  lasi  year.  The 
estimate  of  the  yield  of  last  year  was,  that  it 
was  deficieni  of  the  crop  of  1840  by  at  least 
4,000,000  of  quarteia,  and  this  has  unfortu- 
nately proved  to  be  a  fact.  In  order  to  come 
to  a  true  knowledge  of  how  we  are  placed  at 
the  present  moment,  we  must  consider  that 
wheat  once  exhausted,  we  have  no  substitute 
to  fall  back  upon ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
examine  to  what  extent  our  last  three  crops 
have  received  assistance  from  abroad  as  vrell 
as  from  Ireland — that  Ireland  is  now  bank- 
rupt, and  requires  all  that  she  has  tent  this 
year  to  be  returned." 

The  writer  of  the  coramunicBlioo  then 
VOULXIV.    {JSA} 


in  the  follow] 

"  It  appears,  then,  that  we  have  yearly  re- 
ceived of  wheal  aod  substitutes  (he  enormous 
quantity  of  GfilSfilT  quarters,  and  having  re- 
ceived them  we  have  consumed  them  also. 
This  year  from  abroad  and  from  Ireland,  we 
have  received  1,000,000  of  wheat  and  1,000,000 
of  substitutes.  There  remains,  therefore,  a 
deficiency  to  be  made  up  of  4,350,000,  to  be 
had  from  some  (juaner.  Where  are  we  to  seek 
for  it  V 

The  Mark  Lane  Exprea  confirmed  Ibii 
view  of  the  subject,  and  several  passages 
might  be  quoted,  showing  that  the  pros- 
pects Hs  to  the  coming  harvest,  were  un- 
favourable. It  could  not  be  uiged  that 
this  question  was  not  germane  to  the  mo- 
tion before  the  House  ;  because  it  was 
evident  that  the  distress  of  the  country 
would  be  vastly  increased  if  there  were 
any  serious  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
corn.  Neither  would  charitable  contribu- 
tions do  any  good  :  they  would  only  bring 
fresh  customers  for  and  consumers  of  the 
small  stock  of  grain,  and  would  reduce  the 
class  now  immediately  above  pauperism  to 
the  condition  of  paupers.  To  give  money 
would  not  introduce  food  into  the  coun- 
try;  and  the  operations  of  the  sliding- 
scale  and  Corn-laws  (to  obtain  which  so 
much  money  had  been  spent  some  years 
ago)  had  been  to  discourage  the  growth  of 
corn  in  foreign  countries,  where  formerly 
more  was  produced  than  was  necessary 
for  their  consumption.  The  time  might 
herefore  arrive,  perhaps  even  this  year, 
vhen  Great  Britain  would  be  unable  from 
loy  part  of  Europe  to  make  up  for  the 
serious  deficiency  of  her  own  crops.  It 
had  been  said,  that  the  repeal  ol  the  Corn- 
laws  would  afford  no  immediate  remedy, 
nnd  upon  this  point  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bury  rMr.  Walker),  had  t>eeD  mistaken 
--"  misrepresented  by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. That  hon.  Member  had  said,  that 
the  operation  of  the  Corn-laws  had  gra- 
dually produced  the  mischief  now  la- 
mented, and  that  it  would  not  be  for 
some  three  or  four  years  after  their  repeal 
that  the  manufactures  of  the  country 
would  resume  the  position  they  would 
have  held  had  there  been  no  Corn-laws  in 
existence.  It  was  material  to  set  this 
latter  right,  because  all  who  advocated 
iquiries  were  of  the  aame  opinion,  and 
that  opinion  was,  that  the  only  mode  of 
meeting  the  present  emeccets^-j  %^^«>^x«.- 
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lieving^   commercial    and    manufacturing 
distress,  was  a  total  and  unconditional  re- 
peal of  the  Corn-laws.     When  once  em- 
barked on  the  principles  of  free-trade,  he 
defied  any  Government  to  stop  short  of 
this  point.     All  prohibition  must  be  re- 
moved, for  as  long  as  it  existed,  something 
that  ought  to  come  into  the  country  was 
kept  out.     If  twenty  quarters  of  wheat 
were  kept  out,  and  prohibition  were  so  far 
removed  that  fifteen  of  those  twenty  quar- 
ters were  admitted,  there  would  still  be  five 
quarters  excluded.     In  both  cases,  of  total 
prohibition   and    partial   prohibition,  the 
wants  of  the  community  were  not  allowed 
to  be  the  criterion  of  the  amount  of  corn 
to  be  introduced  ;  and  those  wants  could 
only  be  judged  of  by  the  community.  How 
were  statesmen  to  pretend  to  know  what 
food  was  wanted  in  the  country  ?  Nothing 
could  be  more  wild  and  visionary  than  for 
them  to  affect  any  such  information.    The 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Go. 
vernment  had  given  his  assent  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  free- trade  ;  but  in  all  his  speeches 
he  had  never  been  able  to  assign  a  satis- 
factory reason  why,  in  his  alterations  of 
the  tariff,  he  only  went  to  a  certain  point, 
and  no  further.     He  had  laid  down  the 
principles  of   free-trade   as  broadly  and 
as  clearly  as  any  Anti-Corn-law  lecturer^ 
and  all  the  difference  was  in  the  applica- 
tion.    From  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
country  had  heard  these  important  points 
admitted  : — first,  that  we  had  a  right  to 
buy  at  the   cheapest   market;  secondly, 
that  if  we  import,  we  must  export  in  the 
way  of   barter;    and  thirdly,    that    the 
prosperity  of  manufactures  was  the  pros- 
perity of  the  landed  interest.     What  then 
could   be   more   reasonable,  when   these 
principles  were  acknowledged,  and  unpa- 
ralleled distress  prevailed,  that  Grentleman 
differing  in  opinion  as  to  the  causes,  should 
come  to  the   House  and  ask  for  inquiry. 
He  was  not  for  any  refined  criticism  on 
the   precise  terms  of  the   motion ;  if  he 
shrank  from  agreeing  in  the  proposition, 
and  his  only  excuse  was  that  the  motion 
was  not  worded  in  the  best  way  to  lead  to 
a   practical   result,  he  should  be   justly 
laughed  at  out  of  doors,    if  indeed   he 
were  not  worse  treated  for  availing  himself 
of  this  paltry  ground  for  resisting  investi- 
gation. He  therefore  begged  leave  (o  cau- 
tion Gentlemen,    that   if  they    declined 
voting  on  this  question,  for  such  a  reason 
their  true  motives  would  not  be  misunder- 
atood  in   the  country.     Out   of   doors. 


people  did  not  weigh  and  scmtiniie  all 
the  "  ifs"  and  "  ands'*  of  a  substantive 
proposition,  and  they  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  any  such  niceties  of  discrimination. 
They  called  upon  the  Government  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  inquiry,  and  having 
completed  it,  to  propose  a  remedy  for 
existing  evils.  That  was  a  legitimate 
proposition,  and  that  was  the  fair  import 
of  the  motion  before  the  House.  What 
would  be  said  next  Session  if  they  com- 
plained of  distress  existing  now  ?  Why ; 
**  You  never  made  any  motions  for  inqniry. 
There  was  no  motion  before  the  House. 
You  sat,  like  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  (Sir.  £• 
Knatchbull)  in  perfect  indifference,  and 
never  troubled  yourselves  about  it  ;**  and 
hon.  Members  would  have  a  right  to  to 
say.  For,  what  would  be  thought  of  them 
at  Manchester  and  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  if  they  allowed  the  Session  to 
pass  by  without  inquiry  ?  He  said  that  if 
they  did,  they  would  not  have  deserved  to 
have  been  returned  to  that  House — they 
would  be  unfit  to  be  the  representatives  of 
the  great  interests  of  the  country.  They 
did  not  ask  the  House  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  others — they  asked  only  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  exercise  their  industry 
in  the  callings  which  were  within  their 
reach,  and  to  earn,  by  labour,  the  bread 
to  which  they  had  a  right.  When  the 
agriculturists  came  to  that  House,  did 
they  come  for  any  such  thing  ?  Did  they 
come  to  be  enabled  to  cultivate  their 
estates,  and  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
best  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  ?  No ; 
they  asked  that  foreign  trade  should  be 
checked,  and  that  they  alone  should  be 
the  provision  merchants  for  the  country. 
The  manufacturers  did  not  ask  the  House 
to  check  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 
They  merely  asked  the  House  to  remove 
impediments  which  never  ought  to  have 
been  allowed  to  exist,  and  they  were 
justified  in  claiming  that  their  rights 
should  not  be  postponed.  The  immediate 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  was  their  rip^lit, 
and  they  expected  to  obtain  it.  Why 
should  the  repeal  be  postponed  to  protect 
the  vested  interest?  If  twenty  men  were 
imprisoned,  accused  of  no  offence,  and 
for  no  cause  whatever,  would  it  be  right 
to  say,  '*  We  cannot  let  you  all  out,  be- 
cause if  you  are  out  you  will  compete 
with  labour  which  is  already  in  the  market, 
and  so  we  must  let  you  out  one  by  one  ?** 
What  sort  of  an  argument  would  that  be  ? 
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Yet  that  was  the  argument.  They  pre- 
vented the  foreign  trade  of  the  country 
from  being  wholly  free,  and  deprived 
thousands  of  their  fellow-countrymen  of 
the  right  to  exercise  their  industry  in  their 
callings,  to  which  they  were  entitled  ;  and 
now  they  said  that  they  must  postpone 
doing  justice,  because  they  might  inter- 
fere with  the  vested  rights  of  those  who 
commenced  the  original  iniquity.  One 
word  with  regard  to  the  specious  argument 
of  the  right,  hon.  Baronet,  that  we  ought 
not  reduce  our  duties  till  foreign  countries 
were  prepared  to  reciprocate.  He  admitted 
that  this  was  a  specious,  and  he  knew  not 
but  that  in  some  cases  where  there  was  a 
probability  of  effecting  an  arrangement,  it 
might  be  a  reasonable  proposition ;  but 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  argue 
that  we  were  the  parties  whose  interests 
would  be  sacrificed  in  this  question.  Let 
them,  however,  look  at  our  tariff.  He 
said  that  the  tariff  with  the  Corn -laws 
was  the  roost  hostile  tariff  to  free-trade 
that  existed  in  any  country.  A  great  deal 
had  been  said  about  the  Brazils  putting 
OD  15  or  20  per  cent,  on  our  goods;  but 
what  had  we  put  on  their  great  staple 
article  of  production^sugar?  We  put  on  a 
duty  of  360  percent.  And  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  were  the  parties  who  talked  about 
our  giving  way.  They  imposed  upon  the 
Brazils  a  treaty  as  unfair  and  prejudicial 
to  both  countries  as  ever  existed.  Then 
as  to  France :  hon.  Gentlemen  talked 
much  of  the  20  per  cent,  put  upon  English 
linens,  whilst  we  put  a  duty  on  French 
brandy,  which  was  something  enormous — 
nearly  500  per  cent.  The  reason  why  we 
ought  to  be  the  first  to  make  the  change 
was  apparent.  He  believed  that  it  was 
nothing  but  the  energy  of  our  population 
and  the  natural  advantages  of  this  country 
that  enabled  us  to  keep  up  our  great  extent 
of  foreign  trade  in  spite  of  those  restric- 
tions. The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  had 
referred  to  the  opinions  of  other  countries 
with  regard  to  our  tariff,  and  he  would 
also  refer  to  a  speech  made  by  a  distin- 
guished individual  in  America  with  refer- 
ence to  the  English  commercial  legislation. 
General  Talmadge,  who  said : — 

**  We  will  take  as  many  of  your  manufac- 
tures as  you  please,  if  you  admit  our  beef, 
pork,  and  grain  on  the  same  footing.  But  no, 
says  grandmother  England ;  our  books  on 
free-trade  are  for  you  to  read  and  obey,  but 
not  for  us  to  act  up  to.  England,  with  her 
commercial  regulations,  lias  again  reduced  us 
to  the  ^GonditioD  of  a  mere  colony  to  her. 


Look  at  her  Corn-laws.  To  name  them  is 
enough.  She  has,  it  is  true,  made  a  treaty  of 
commerce  and  navigation  with  us;  she  has 
flooded  us  with  her  manufactures,  and^  in  re- 
turn, takes  nothing  from  us." 

The  noble  Lord  thought  that  was  a 
point  on  the  other  side.  We  did  flood 
America  with  our  manufactures  in  1836, 
but  what  was  that  trade  ?  It  was  paid  for 
in  bad  securities,  and  in  bills  that  were 
not  available.  It  was  no  trade  at  all,  and 
for  this  very  reason,  that  we  attempted  to 
get  up  a  trade  with  a  country  when  we 
refused  to  take  her  staple  articles.  The 
General  continued,  in  reference  to  Eng- 
land, to  say  :— 

'<  She  drains  us  of  our  specie  to  the  amount 
of  1,000,000  dollars  a  month,  and  yet  prohi* 
bits  every  article  that  we  can  carry  her  in 
return,  but  cotton.  Let  political  quacks  put 
plans  of  finance  and  currency  upon  paper  as 
long  as  they  please ;  there  is  no  commercial 
condition  which  can  be  sound  and  healthy,  but 
to  put  this  country  upon  an  equality,  in  regard 
to  commerce,  with  the  country  with  which  she 
trades.  Look  at  our  rice :  if  that  goes  to  Eng- 
land, it  is  met  with  a  duty  of  three  or  four 
dollars ;  and  so  it  is  with  everything  that  they 
can  grow  in  their  colonies,  and  therefore  we 
say,  put  their  goods  on  the  same  footing  as  they 
place  ours.  On  our  pork  there  is  a  duty 
of  six  dollars  a  barrel  in  the  West-India  mar- 
ket, and  is  not  some  retaliation  necessary? 
Let  us  do  justice  to  commerce,  agriculture, 
and  roanufocturesy  and  we  ask  no  favour  of  ihe 
world." 

He  believed  that  he  had  quoted  a  gen- 
tleman of  high  authority  in  America,  and 
he  verily  believed  that  an  adherence  to 
the  sliding-scale  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  looked  upon  in  the  United  States 
as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  this  country 
to  perpetuate  restrictions,  and  to  give  up, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  commercial  relations 
with  America.  He  had  to  apologise  to 
the  House  for  detaining  them.  He  could 
read  to  them  further  statements  in  support 
of  his  arguments,  but  he  doubted  not  that 
he  should  have  another  opportunity  of 
doing  so  before  the  end  of  the  Session,  for 
it  was  a  subject  which  would  be  constantly 
rising  up.  He  saw  no  hope  of  decreased 
distress.  Although  he  approved  of  the 
principle  that  property  should  be  called 
upon  to  pay  our  heaviest  additional  ex- 
penses, yet  he  did  not  believe  when  the 
Income-tax  came  to  be  understood,  that  it 
would  fall  upon  property.  It  would  be 
payable  out  of  the  fund  which  gave  rent, 
and  wages,  and  profits.  It  would  be  a 
struggle  between  the  teemt.\^  ^1  ^%hs^ 
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of  rent,  aod  of  profits ;  and  as  be  knew 
that  the  receivers  of  wages  were  the  least 
able  to  maintain  that  struggle,  they  would 
first  fail,  and  the  end  would  be,  that  the 
income-tax  would  fall  upon  the  labouring 
classes  of  this  country,  and  would  make 
them  worse  off  than  they  now  were.    The 
hon.   Gentleman   the  Member  for  White- 
haven said,  in  reference  to  America,  that 
if  free-trade  were  so  good  a  thing,  America 
ought  to  be  the  most  prosperous  country 
in  the  world.     But  the  hon.  Gentleman 
ought  to  remember  what  was  prosperity. 
It  was  not  because  a  few  individuals  en- 
joyed a  splendid  income,  that  the  whole 
society    was    prosperous.      Society    was 
prosperous  when   the  great  mass  of  ihe 
community  were  enabled  to  obtain  a  large 
portion  of  the  necessaries  of  life.    That 
was  the  case  in  America.     Let  them  look 
at  the  rate  of  wages  in  America — a  dollar 
a  day — and  the  price  of  food  there ;  and 
then  let  them  look  at  the  rate  of  wages  in 
England,  and  the  price  of  food  here.     We 
called  ourselves  prosperous  because  we  saw 
splendid     equipages    rolling     along    our 
streets,  and  our  shops  filled  with  the  most 
costly  articles,  whilst  a  great  mass  of  our 
population  were  unable  to  earn  a  living 
they    were    willing     to    work    for,     and 
1,200,000  of  our  population  were  receiv- 
ing parochial  relief.     He  said  there  was 
something  wrong,  and  some  evil  at  the 
root,  when  he  saw  this  state  of  things — 
when  he  found  our  clergy  preaching  cha- 
rity sermons,  and  our  nobles  getting  up  cha- 
rity  balls.    [**No,  no."]     Yes,  charity  balls 
and  charity  sermons  were  the  means  which 
the  executive  had  adopted,  in  a  time  of 
unprecedented  distress,  to  relieve  the  wants 
of   the  country.      He    considered   these 
humiliating  proceedings.      He    did    not 
like  to  see  the  clergy  drawn,  as  they  must 
necessarily  be,  into  a  sort  of  political  con- 
troversy.    He  was  informed  that,  in  many 
of  the  churches  in   this  metropolis,  and 
in  one  in  particular,  allusions  had  been 
made    to    the    causes    of   this    distress, 
and    hints   had    been    thrown    out    that 
it  arose  from  a  too  large  manufacturing 
system,  so  that  there  would  be  no  hope  of 
prosperity  till  the  manufactures  were  re- 
duced.    What  a  system  was  that  which 
set  the  clergy  lecturing  in  favour  of  the 
Corn-laws,  and  of  extirpating  the  manu- 
facturing population !    It  would  have  been 
far  better  not  to  have  imposed  the  duty  of 
collectJDg these  subscriptions  on  theclergy. 
He  did  not  think  it  judicious,  and  under 


anV  circumstances,  by  this  appeal  to  cha* 
rity,  they  were  only  applying^  themselves 
to  what  appeared  on  the  surface,  they  were 
not  striking  at  the  root  of  the  evil. 
Debate  adjourned  till  Monday* 

Mines  and  Collieries  Bill.]  Lord 
Ashley  moved  that  the  Mines  and  Col« 
lieries  Bill  be  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  ventured  to  hope  that 
the  noble  Lord  would  not  at  this  late  hoar 
press  the  third  reading  of  this  bill.  He 
had  received  some  communications  since 
the  former  discussion  on  this  measare^ 
which  induced  him  to  believe  that  some 
further  discussion  would  be  highly  neces* 
sary.  He  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Mr.  C.  Villiers  hoped  the  noble  Lord 
would  assent  to  the  adjournment.  The 
subject  was  one  on  which  great  differences 
of  opinion  existed,  and  it  was  highly  de- 
sirable that  some  further  debate  should 
take  place.  He  believed  that  the  bill,  in 
its  present  state,  would  come  upon  the 
colliery  labourers  as  a  surprise,  and  that 
there  were  many  parts  of  the  measure 
which  required  amendment. 

Lord  Ashley  was  extremely  sorry  thai 
he  could  not  consent  to  the  further  delay 
of  this  bill  in  this  House.  He  had  received 
frequent  communications  approving  of  the 
measure,  and,  although  if  he  felt  that 
further  delay  would  be  advantageous,  he 
should  accede  to  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.  Member,  yet,  as  the  question  stood, 
he  could  not  assent  to  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Stansfield  thought  that  if  the  re- 
strictive clauses  of  this  bill  were  put  into 
operation  the  trade  in  coals  would  be  al- 
together annihilated.  He  supported  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  B.  Denison  was  bound  to  say  that 
a  very  general  feeling  pervaded  the  west 
riding  of  Yorkshire  in  opposition  to  this 
bill.  All  were  united  in  opposing  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  collieries,  but  in 
giving  the  noble  Lord  all  praise  for  his 
benevolent  views,  he  felt  that  as  the  mea- 
sure now  stood  he  could  not  give  it  his 
consent. 

Mr.  Protheroe  gave  the  bill  his  cordial 
assent,  and  hoped  the  noble  Lord  would 
not  assent  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  H.  Hinde  said  that  his  constituents 
were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  provisions 
of  the  bill ;  but  he  thought  that  there  were 
parties,  who  were  interested  in  its  passing^, 
who  had  not  yet  had  time  to  express  their 
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lentimentsupon  thesabject.  He  should, 
therefore,  support  the  amendment. 

Viscount  Palmerston  was  prepared  to 
support  the  bill. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  of 
adjournment : — Ayes  16 ;  Noes  62  :  Majo- 
rity 46. 

List  of  the  Ates. 


Aldam,  W. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Denison,  £.  B. 
Gladstone^rt.hn.W.E. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hiode,  J.  H. 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.Sir£ 
Leader,  J.  T. 
Martin,  J. 


Morris,  D. 
Mundy,  E.  M. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Scott,  R. 
Thoroley,  T. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 

TELLERS. 

Ainsworlh,  P. 
Stansfield,  W.  11.  C. 


List  of  the  Noes. 

Ackland,  Sir  T.  D.  Hodgson,  R. 

A*Court,  Capt.  Howard,  P.  H. 

Aglionby,  H.  A.  Jackson,  J.  D. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T.    Jones,  Capt. 

Bateson,  R.  Lefroy,A. 

Blackstone,  W.  S.  Liddell,  hon.  11.  T. 

Borthwick,  P.  Lincoln,  Earl  of. 

Buller,  C.  Lockhart,  W. 

Buller,  Sir  J.  Y.  Mackenzie,  W.  F. 

Campbell,  A.  Mc  Geachy,  F.  A. 

Chelsea,  Visct.  Mahon,  Visct. 

Childers,  J.  W.  Nicholl,  rt.  hn.  J. 

Clive,  hon.  R.  H.  Palinerstoo,  Visct. 

CoWile,  C.  R.  Peel,  rt.  hn.  Sir  R. 

Courtenay,  Lord.  Pringle,  A. 

Darby,  G.  Prolheroe,  E. 

Dickinson,  F.  H.  Rashleigh,  W. 

Doaglas,  Sir  C.  E.  Rushbrooke,  Col. 

Ellis,  W.  Shaw,  rt.  hon.  F. 

Eliot,  Lord.  Sheppard,  T. 

Estcourt,  T.  G,  B.  Solheron,  T.  IL 

Efans,  W.  Stanley,  Lord. 

Filmer,  Sir  E.  Stuart,  H. 

Forbes,  W.  Sutton,'  hon.  H.  M. 

Forster,  M.  Vesey,  hon.  T. 

Frcmantle,  Sir  T.  Wawn,  J.  T. 

Fuller,  A.  E.  Wood,  B. 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J"     Wyse,  T. 

Greene,  T.  Young,  J. 
Grogan,  E. 

Hamilton,  W.  J.  tellers. 

Hardinge,rt,hn.Sir  11.    Ashley,  Lord. 

Hawes,  B.  Packington,  J.  S; 

Question  again  put  that  the  bill  be  read 
a  third  time. 

Mr.  Ainsworlh  moved  that  the  House 
do  adjourn. 

The  House  again  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion of  adjournment :— Ayes  6 ;  Noes48  : 
Majority  42. 

[The  names  on  the  second  division  were 
the  same  as  on  the  first  with  omissions.] 

Bill  read  a  third  time  further  proceed- 


ings adjourned.  Additional  clauses  to 
be  brought  up  on  Monday  by  way  of 
riders. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday  f  July  4,  1842. 

MiiiUTSS.]    Bills.    Private,— l^-  Buckingham  and  Chan* 
dos  Eatate;  Street's  Divorce^ 

r-   Toxtetti  Park  and  Sewerage  (No.  f ) ;  Hde's  Charity ; 
Leedf  Burial  Ground ;  Blackburn  and  Chorley  Road. 
ibporreA— PUkington's  Estate ;  CaUand's  Estate ;  Liver- 
pool Improvement. 

3*-  and  passed:— Lord  Southampton's  Estates    Forth 
Marine  Insurance  Company;  Mostyn's  Estate;  Marquess 
of  TweedakTs  Estate ;  Vercondn's  Naturalisation. 
[The  Salmon  Fisheries  (Scotland)  Bill  on  a  Report  ftom 
a  Select  Committee,  was  put  off  for  six  months.] 

PmnoNB  Prksbntko.  By  the  Earl  of  Falmouth,  from 
Thomas  TreflVy,  agahist  the  Mining  part  of  the  Tariff. — 
From  the  Southern  Baptist  Association  (Ireland),  against 
the  Grant  of  Money  to  support  any  particular  Religion. 
— By  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  from  Ashbourne,  against « 
any  f\irther  Grant  to  Maynooth. — From  Inhabitants  of 
Chowbent  within  Atherton,  to  SubsUtute  a  Declaration 
for  Oaths. 

Attempt  to  Assassinate  Her  Ma- 
jesty.] The  Duke  of  Richmond  wished  to 
ask  his  noble  Friend,  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  whether  the  reports  that 
had  been  circulated  were  true,  of  an  at- 
tempt having  been  made  on  her  Majest3r'8 
life?  He  could  assure  his  noble  Friend, 
that  he  did  not  ask  the  question  out  of 
mere  curiosity,  and  he  begged  of  him  not 
to  give  him  an  answer  if  there  was  any 
objection  to  give  it,  but  he  thought  the 
House— meeting  that  day — ought  not  to 
separate  without  asking  whether  there  was 
any  truth  in  these  reports. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  answer  to  the 
question  of  his  noble  Friend,  could  only 
say  that  he  entirely  sympathised  in  the 
feelioff  which  his  noble  Friend  had  evinced, 
and  which  he  was  sure  was  felt  universally 
by  the  House  and  throughout  the  country. 
He  had  to  state  that  the  individual  refer- 
red to,  had  been  arrested,  but  as  he  was 
still  under  examination,  he  thought  it 
would  be  premature  for  him  to  express 
any  opinion,  or  to  make  any  statement  on 
the  subject  at  present. 


Income-Tax. — July  Dividends.]  Lord 
Brougham  wished  to  put  a  question  to  the 
noble  Earl,  the  Presiaent  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  respecting  a  matter  which  had 
given  some  alarm  in  the  city,  particularly 
among  persons  connected  with  the  funds. 
It  was  understood,  that  the  Income-tax 
was  to  be  levied  on  the  July  Dividends,  so 
as  to  extend  back  Vi  J^Al^kot^i^  Ssb^r^  ^ 
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April,  when  it  came  into  operation.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  it  could  be  properly 
levied  only  upon  a  moiety  of  these  divi- 
dends. 

The  Earl  of  Ripo?i  would  make  inquiry 
on  the  subject,  and  give  an  answer  to- 
morrow. 

The  House  adjourned. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  July  5,  1842. 

MiifOTSS.]     Bills.     Public.— 2*^    Cuftom*!  Acti. 

Private,'-!*-    Liverpool  and  Manchcrter  Railway. 

S*<  Imperial  Bank  of  England. 

i^por/rd.— Cauvin's  Estate i    Deptlord  Pier;    Viioount 

Lorton's  Estate. 

3*-  and  pancd :— PUkington's  Estate  i  York  CattiedraL 
PsTiTioNS  PaaaBNTBO.     By  Lord  Brougham,  flrom  Miners 

and  others  of  the  Newtcm  Main  pit,  township  of  Led- 

sham,  against  parts  of  the  Mines  and  Collieries  BilL 

Customs'  Acts — The  Tariff.]  The 
Earl  of  Ripon,  in  rising  to  move  the 
second  reading  of  the  Customs*  Bill,  said 
that,  although  it  had  been  stated,  par- 
ticularly by  his  noble  Friend  on  his  left 
hand  (Earl  Stanhope),  that  several  objec- 
tions would  be  made  to  this  measure,  yet, 
judging  by  appearances,  (alluding  to  the 
few  Peers  present,)  it  did  not  seem  very 
likely  that  these  objections  would  be  very 
seriously  pressed,  or  be  decidedly  adopted 
by  their  Lordships.  At  the  same  time, 
as  this  measure  involved  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance — though  the  only 
part  specially  interesting  to  their  Lord- 
ships was  probably  contained  in  the  sched- 
ule at  the  close  of  it,  it  would  be  his  duty, 
and  their  Lordships  would  expect  him,  to 
make  some  statement  of  the  grounds  on 
which  her  Majesty's  Government  proposed 
so  extensive  a  revision  of  our  customs,  as 
well  as  the  general  principle  on  which  the 
proposed  alterations  were  founded.  In 
making  that  explanation,  he  might  have 
to  refer  to  one  or  two  particular  items 
which  appeared  to  him  of  superior  im- 
portance, or  which  might  be  likely  to 
attract  their  Lordships'  attention.  The 
subject  of  our  tariff  of  import  duties  was 
one  that  had,  for  many  years  past,  from 
time  to  time  attracted  the  attention  of 
Parliament.  It  was  not  at  all  surprising 
that  it  should  have  done  so.  Any  one 
who  had  attended  to  the  details  of  these 
subjects  must  have  known  that,  during 
the  twenty-tive  years  of  war  which  occu- 
pied the  close  of  the  last  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the   present  century,   the   fiscal 

oeccMitm  of  the  couutty  compelled  Par- 


liament to  make  great  additions  from  time 
to  time  to  the  duties  charged  on  articles 
of  foreign  produce    imported    ioto    this 
country.    Those  duties  were  imposed  ex- 
clusively for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  at 
least  with  very  few  exceptions.     But  the 
duties  when  so  imposed  did  in  their  prac- 
tical operation  materially  affect  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  commerce  with  foreign  coun- 
tries.    In  many  cases  duties  were  laid  oo 
without  reference  to  the  value  or  the  price 
of  the  article,  and  the  effect  was  to  create 
strong  protected  interests  at  home  which 
Parliament  did  not  advert  to  in  impoeiog 
those  duties.     Some  of  these  duties  were 
confined  to  the  period  of  the  war^  others 
continued  after  its  termination.     Such  a 
state  of  things,  when  a  return  of  peace 
altered  our  position  with  foreign  countries, 
and  even  the  position  of  different  parts  of 
this  country  with  each  other,   could  not 
fail  to  excite  the  attention  of  persona  con- 
cerned to  the  amount  of  those  duties,  aad 
to  the  degree  in  which  they  pressed  on 
the  manufacturing   and   commercial  inte- 
rests of  the  country.  Accordingly  in  1818, 
when  complete  peace  was  restored  by  the 
withdrawal    of   the    allied    armies  from 
France,  and  when  the  restoration  of  the 
currency  in  1819,  a  measure  of  which  he 
was  not  going  to  enter  upon  the  merits, 
had  affected  the  price  of  all  articles,  the 
attention  of  Parliament  was  drawn  to  the 
subject  of  the  import  duties,  by  two  pe- 
titions presented  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  by  examinations  before  com- 
mittees of  either  House.  His  noble  Friend, 
the  noble  Marquess  opposite  (Marquess 
of  Lansdowne)  presented  one  of  those  pe- 
titions to  that  House.     It  was  signed  by 
the  most  distinguished   and  eminent  men 
connected  with  commerce,  and  the  noble 
Marquess  followed  it  up  by  moving  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  general  sub- 
ject of  our  foreign   trade.     That  iras  s 
very  useful  proposition,  and  was  cordislly 
acceded  to  by  the  then  Government,  and 
particularly  by  Lord  Liverpool,   who  at 
that    time  was  First  Minister,    although 
there  were  many  difficulties   in  the  way. 
Interests  had  grown  up  in  the   course  of 
a  long  war  opposed  to  change,  but  it  was 
felt  that  the  true  commercial  policy  of  the 
country,  whenever  Parliament  was  enabled 
to  follow   it,  was  to  revert  to  that  more 
open  and  free  system  of  commerce  which 
prevailed  before  the  war,  and  that  when- 
ever it  was  possible  the  tariff  should  re« 
ceive  a  geaeral  and  searching;  rerisions 
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Wheo  the  petition  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred was  presented  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, be  look  the  opportunity  of  stating, 
on  the  part  of  the  Goyernment,  its  general 
coincidence  in  the  principle,  and  his  own 
conviction  that  when  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity offered,  a  revision  of  the  import 
duties  should  take  place.  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  such  a  proceeding  were,  as 
he  said,  very  great.  Among  others,  the 
effect  of  the  change  in  the  currency  ope- 
rated to  an  extent  which  no  one  antici- 
pated. But  still  the  principle  that  a  more 
free  system  of  commercial  intercourse  was 
that  which  should  be  aimed  at  was  ad- 
mitted on  all  sides.  The  progress  of  giving 
effect  to  this  principle  was  slow,  and  had 
been  represented  to  have  been  more  slow 
than  was  consistent  with  good  policy ; 
but  he  did  not  think  so,  because  changes 
of  this  sort  ought  to  be  gradual,  and  not 
forced  against  public  feeling.  The  prin- 
ciple, however,  he  had  always  maintained, 
and  it  had  been  his  lot  to  suggest  measures 
founded  on  that  principle,  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Legislature.  A  late  right 
hon.  Friend  of  his,  Mr.  Huskisson,  whom 
he  could  never  name  without  great  respect 
and  an  acknowledgement  of  the  ability 
which  he  manifested  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
did  in  1 825  take  the  first  decided  step  to 
bring  the  tariff  of  import  duties  under  the 
consideration  of  Parliament,  with  a  view 
of  putting  them  into  a  condition  more 
reasonable  and  more  advantageous  to  our 
foreign  commerce.  In  the  following  years 
successive  Governments  had  carried  out 
the  principle  still  further.  In  1835  and 
1 836,  very  extensive  alterations  took  place 
in  many  of  the  articles  of  the  tariff,  on 
the  same  principle  and  with  the  same 
object.  When  her  Majesty's  present  Min- 
isters were  called  on  to  administer  the  af- 
fairs of  the  country,  they  found  that  this 
principle  had  received  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament, and  they  found  themselves  placed 
in  circumstances  which  made  it  imperative 
on  them  to  take  a  more  general  view  of 
the  whole  subject,  with  a  view  of  consider- 
ing whether  they  might  not  at  once  carry 
the  principle  into  more  extensive  effect. 
An  examination  had  taken  place  into  the 
subject  before  a  committee  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  to  which  it  had  been 
referred.  The  question  was  not  referred 
to  that  committee  so  much  for  the  purpose 
of  theif  giving  a  general  opinion  on  the 
abairact  pciaciple,  aa  fof  that  of  seeing 


practically  how  the  present  duties  worked, 
what  was  their  amount,  and  what  was  their 
effect  on  the  introduction  of  the  articles 
on  which  they  were  levied.    He  would  not 
now  enter  into  the  question  as  to  whether 
he  did  or  did  not  agree  with  the  report  of 
the  committee,  or  with  the  opinions  of  in- 
dividual  witnesses  examined    before   it ; 
but  he  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  look 
at   the  tables  which  the  committee  pre- 
sented without  seeing  that  the  tariff  was 
now  in  such  a  situation  as  made  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  it  should  undergo  a 
revision.   Some  articles  were  actually  pro- 
hibited— others  were  subjected,  nobody 
could   tell  why,  to  duties  so  high  as  to 
amount  to  a  prohibition.     Such  articles, 
of  course,  produced  no  revenue  at  all. 
Many  others,  without  any  visible  or  assign- 
able reason,  were  loaded  with  duties  of 
from  60,  100,  and  even  200  per  cent., 
amounting  practically  to  all  but  exclusion, 
tending  to  the  interruption  of  commerce, 
to  the  inconvenience  of  the  consumer,  and 
to  the  injury  of  the  revenue.    At  the  same 
time  smugglers  were  enabled  to  introduce 
these  very   articles  to   the   detriment  of 
those  who  supposed  themselves  protected 
by  high  duties,  and  to  the  injury  of  public 
morals.    All  these  considerations,  respect- 
ing which  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  go 
into  details,  made  the  Government  feel 
the  absolute  necessity  of  overhauling  as  it 
were,  the  whole  system  of  import  duties. 
Their  Lordships  would  feel  from  what  he 
had  said  that  they  had  done  this  not  un- 
necessarily, and  that  the  present  measure 
was  neither  a  hasty  nor  an  ill-timed  one. 
The  revision  of  the  tariff  was  a  matter  of 
no  small  difficulty.  In  the  tables  presented 
by  the  committee  there  was  one  column  of 
great  importance,  which  was  not  filled  op, 
namely,  that  which  should  contain  what 
was  supposed  to  be  a  just  proportion  be- 
tween  the  duties  to  be  levied,  and  the 
average  prices  of  the  articles  in  bond.  It  was 
necessary  to  ascertain  this  in  order  to  tell 
what  duties  should  be  attached  to  any 
specific  article,  and  this  information  the 
Government  endeavoured   to  procure  in 
the  first  instance.     In  revising  the  tariff, 
the  first  principle  adopted  was  to  put  an 
end  to  prohibitory  duties,  which  he  had 
not  heard  defended  by  any  one,  even  of 
those  who  thought  the  Government  had 
gone  too  far  in  admitting  foreign  articles. 
No  one  now  contended  for  more  than  a 
protecting  duty,  and   the  only  question 
waty  kow  far  the  protection  should  bt 
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carried.  The  proportion  of  duty  to  be 
levied  varied  accordiog  to  the  nature  of 
the  article.  With  regard  to  articles  ne- 
cessary for  our  own  manufactures,  the 
principle  adopted  was  this — that  the  du- 
ties on  all  raw  material,  some  of  which 
were  exceedingly  high,  should  be  reduced 
within  the  limits  of  5  per  cent,  on  the 
Talue  of  the  article,  and  as  much  below 
that  as  was  practicable.  With  respect  to 
articles  partially  manufactured,  but  neces- 
sary in  that  state  for  some  of  our  manu- 
facturesy  such  as  thrown  silk,  the  principle 
adopted  was  that  the  duty  should  not 
exceed  10  per  cent,  on  the  value.     With 


on  which  they  had  proposed  no  reduction 
were  certainly  very  important  ones,  cotton 
wool  and  wool  itself — both  of  them  arti* 
cles  no  doubt  of  essential  importance. 
The  duty  in  both  these  cases  amounted  to 
full  5  per  cent,  on  the  value,  or  nearly  so. 
The  only  justification,  especially  in  the 
case  of  cotton  wool,  for  not  reducing  the 
duties  on  these  articles,  was  the  amount 
of  revenue  it  would  occasion  the  loss  of; 
and  looking  to  that  circumstance,  and 
looking  to  various  considerations  applying 
to  other  articles  on  which  it  was  proposed 
to  make  large  reductions  affecting  the 
revenue,  it  was  thought   that  it  would 


legard  to  manufactured  articles  themselves,    not  be  desirable,  at  the  present  moment 


the  general  principle  was,  that  the  duties 
should  fluctuate  between  12  and  20  per 
cent,  on  the  value.     Mr.   Huskisson  in 
some  of  the  important  alterations  which 
he  proposed,  thought  30  per  cent,  neces- 
sary ;  but  it  did  not  appear  to  the  present 
Government  justifiable  to  put  the  protec- 
tion of  manufactures  so  high.     Some  of 
the  present  protecting  duties  were  lower, 
and  yet  sufficient.    The  duty  on  cotton 
goods  was  10  per  cent,  and  on  woollen 
goods  15  per  cent.,  which,   to  say  the 
least,  was  abundant  protection.      They 
were  also  guided  in  the  regulation  of  the 
rates  of  duty  by  a  reference  to  the  duties 
which  foreign  governments  might  impose 
on  British  goods.     The  treaty  with  Por- 
tugal placed  a  duty  on  every  sort  of  Bri- 
tish manufacture  of  15  per  cent.        he 
treaty  with  Brazil  gave  the  same  advan- 
tage.    It  was  always  considered  that  15 
and  20  per  cent,  were  rates  of  duty  of 
which  England  had  no  right  to  complain, 
but  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  mani. 
fest  a  disposition  to  give  corresponding 
foreign  articles,  or  at  least  articles  as  it 
were  in  pari  materuij  the  same  facilities 
which  she  wished  to  obtain  for  her  own 
goods  in  foreign  markets.     By  adopting, 
therefore,  a  duty  of  15  or  20  per  cent,  on 
foreign   manufactures,   we   should    show 
that  we  did  not  seek  a  higher  protection 
against  other  countries^  than  we  expected 
them  to   give   their  own    manufacturers 


to  reduce  the  duties  on  these  articles; 
and  he  certainly  thought,  notwithstanding 
the  arguments  of  Gentlemen  for  whose 
opinions  he  had  high  respect,  that,  looking 
at  the  public  interests  generally,  the  se- 
lection which  had  been  made  of  duties  for 
reduction  was  more  likely  to  be  generally 
advantageous    to    the    country    than    if 
some  of  them  had  been  omitted  for  the 
purpose  of  including  the  duty  on  cotton 
wool.    There  was  another  exception  to 
which  he  wished  to  advert,  and  that  was 
in  the  case  of  articles  of  silk  manufacture, 
in  which  they  did  not  propose  to  make 
any  reduction.     Their    Lordships  were, 
probably,  aware  that,  although  the  duties 
on    manufactured    silks    were    from    25 
to  30  per  cent,  on  the  value,  in  some 
cases  even  more  than  30  per  cent.,  yet 
these  high  duties  did  not  operate  as  a  pro- 
hibition, for  the  importation  of  the  article 
was  still  so  extensive  as  to  produce  an 
annual  revenue  of  between  200,000/.  and 
300,000/.;   so   that,   although   the   duty 
was  certainly  too  high,  it  did  not  exclude 
foreign  silks  from  this  country.     In  refer- 
ence to  this,  as  well  as  to  some  other  ar- 
ticles on  which  the  duties  had  not  been  re- 
duced, he  had  another  remark  to  make ; 
their  Lordships  were  aware  that  negotia- 
tions had  been  carried  on  with  France^  for 
the  purpose  of  endeavouring,  on  our  part, 
to  place  the  commercial  interests  of  each 
I  country  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing ; 


against  ours. 


That  was  the  principle  on    and  their  Lordships  would  naturally  ima- 


which  these  duties  in  reference  to  raw 
materials  had  been  reduced  in  this  tariff. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  there  were  no  ex. 
ceptions;  there  were  exceptions,  exceptions 
which  he  certainly  regretted,  but  bethought 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  making 
them  were  such  as  fully  justified  them.  The 
two  material  articles  of  raw  manufacture 


gine  that  in  such  a  negotiation  silk  was  a 
manufacture  on  which  the  French  would 
more  particularly  be  desirous  of  obtaining 
some  relaxation  in  our  duties.  From  cir* 
cumstances  into  which  it  was  not  necessary 
for  him  then  to  enter,  this  negotiation  had 
not  been  brought  to  a  final  conclusion ; 
and  he  deeply  regretted  that  such  should 
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be  the  case,  for  he  confessed  he  thought  it  I  used  in  carrying  on  every  sort  of  trade. 


rould  have  been  wise  policy  on  the  part 
of  France,  and  he  was  sure  it  would  have 
been  wiee  policy  on  the  part  of  England, 
to  have  regulated  the  commercial  relations 
of  two  such  great  and  wealthy  countries 
on  principles  which  would  tend  to  mutual 
advantage,  and  still    mutual  jealousies. 
He  had  not,  however,  given  up  the  hope 
that  a  time  might  yet  come  when  this 
great  object  would  be  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished.    But  in  the  mean  time,  this  sub- 
ject being  still,  as  it  were,  under  neg^otia- 
tion  or,  at  least,  liable  to  a  revival  of 
negotiations,  it  was  felt  by  the   British 
Government  that  it  would  not  be  consistent 
with  prudence  to  make  a  reduction  in 
those  duties  which  were  among  the  princi- 
pal subjects    of   negotiation;    and    this 
remark  applied  to  other  articles,  as  well  as 
to  silk.     It  was  obviously  desirable  that 
we  should  retain  certain  advantages  which 
we  might  be  palled  upon,  in  future  nego« 
tiations,  to  concede  to  France  and  other 
countries — that  we  should  reserve  some- 
Uiing  to  offer  them  in  return  for  conces- 
sions which  they  might  be  disposed  to 
make  to  us.      In  this  policy,  he  would 
submit,  there  was  no  illiberality,  no  jea- 


was  interested  in  having  cheap  timber; 
and,  more  especially,  there  was  one  inte- 
rest   of   very    great  importance  to  this 
country,  the  shipping  interest,  which  was 
vitally  concerned  in  this  question  of  cheap 
timber.     It  was  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
at  this  moment  thousands  of  vessels  were 
traversing    the    ocean,    were    navigating 
every  sea,  bearing  the  flags  of  nations 
which,  dfty  years  ago,  and  even  much 
later,  never  dreamt  of  entering  into  com- 
mercial navigation ;  and  it  was,  therefore, 
essential  to  this  country,  while  all  the 
world,  well  nigh,  was  thus  competing  for  the 
carrying  trade,  that  all  the  impediments 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  our  shipping  in- 
terest should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  removed, 
80  as  to  give  our  commercial  navy  a  fair 
chance  and  prospect  of  competing  success- 
fully with  every  other  country  in  the  world, 
whatever  incidental  advantages  remained 
to  some  of  those  countries  in  particular 
respects.      Upon   this  subject  he  might 
succinctly  state,  without  going  into  unne- 
cessary details,  that  he  believed  there  was 
no  article  employed  in  the  equipment  of 
vessels  on  which  the  duties  were  not  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  possible  point  in  the 


lousy,  no  hostility  chargeable  upon  the  I  present  tariff.     One  particular  item  of  ex- 


Government  of  this  country;  it  was  simply 
a  principle  of  sound  policy,  due  to  the 
protection  of  our  own  interests;  and  he 
was  firmly  of  opinion  that  arrangements 
would  yet  be  made  with  France  and  other 
countries,  in  the  highest  degree  advan- 
tageous to  all  parties.  There  were  many 
other  articles  named  in  the  tariff,  on 
which  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
trouble  their  Lordships;  but  there  was 
one  article,  which  might  be  justly  called  a 
material  of  manufacture,  on  which  he 
would  say  a  few  words — he  referred  to  the 
timber  duties.  These  duties  had  often 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  Parlia- 
ment; but  he  had  never  heard  any  one 
contend  that  the  duty  on  timber  was,  in 
itself,  a  desirable  thing;  or  that,  consi- 
dered as  a  duty,  it  was  anything  but  a 
severe   infliction  on   the  consumer,  that 


pense  he  might  here  advert  to,  though  it 
did  not  occur  in  this  portion  of  the 
tariff,  and  that  was  the  article  of  salt  pro- 
visions— an  article,  of  course,  of  main 
mportance  in  the  equipment  of  vessels. 
As  the  law  now  stood,  although  vessels 
going  on  a  foreign  voyage  were  permitted 
to  take  on  board,  for  their  own  consump- 
tion, certain  and  specifled  quantities  of 
certain  other  articles,  such  as  rum  and 
sugar,  without  paying  the  usual  duties  on 
those  articles,  yet  they  were  not  in  like 
manner  permitted  to  take  on  board,  with- 
out the  payment  of  duty,  foreign  salted 
provisions  for  their  own  consumption^ 
although  an  article  of  equal  or  greater 
importance  for  this  purpose  than  those 
he  had  mentioned.  The  only  way  in 
which  British  vessels  could  take  tnese 
salted  provisions  on  board,  was  as  cargo  to 


consumer  being  the  whole  people,  for  it    be  exported  to  some  foreign  port ;  and  in 


was  clear  that  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity was  more  or  less  interested  in 
having  timber  at  a  moderate  price.  Every 
house,  public  or  private,  from  the  palace 
of  the  Sovereign  to  the  cottage  of  her  low. 
liest  subject,  was  interested  in  having 
cheap  timber.     Every  implement  of  ma- 


order  to  give  effect  to  this  restriction  the 
law  required  that  every  vessel  which  had 
exported  such  a  cargo  should  bring  back 
a  certificate  from  our  consul  at  the  parti- 
cular port,  that  the  salt  provisions  in 
question  had  been  landed.  The  law  in 
this  respect,    however,   was  continually 


chinery  and  agriculturei  almost  everything  |  evaded,  and  it  was  bigUY  desirable  tbat 
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it  should  be  done  away  with  altogether, 
and  that  the  certificate  should  no  longer 
be  required.  The  next  matter  to  which 
he  would  call  the  attention  of  iheir  Lord- 
ships was  the  general  question  of  provi- 
sioos,  especially  cattle.  On  this  point  he 
was  aware  a  battery  was  about  to  be 
opened  on  him  right  and  left,  but  he  was 
so  entirely  convinced  that  the  objections 
which  had  been  made  to  the  proposed 
alterations  in  this  respect  were  altogether 
without  foundation,  that  he  was  greatly  in 
hopes  he  should  convince  both  the  noble 
Earl  near  him  (Earl  Stanhope)  and  the 
noble  Duke  on  the  cross  benches  (the  Duke 
of  Richmond)  that  they  were  wrong,  and 
ought  to  withdraw  their  threatened  battery. 
As  to  sheep,  there  was  no  chance  of  their 
coming  to  any  extent  worth  speaking  of. 
The  merinos  were,  he  believed,  pretty 
well  given  up,  and  at  all  events  most 
assuredly  the  agriculturists  here  need  be 
under  no  apprehension  of  their  entering 
into  any  formidable  competition  with  our 
own  South  Downs,  and  he  believed  there 
was  quite  as  little  chance  of  the  British 
farmer  being  undersold  to  any  extent  by 
the  foreign  grower  in  the  article  of  cattle. 
The  law  as  it  now  stood  was  not,  however, 
a  fixed  and  permanent  law.  Some  of 
their  Lordships  might  recollect  that  they 
had  passed  nearly  twenty  years  of  their 
lives  under  a  different  system  of  law 
from  the  present.  During  the  whole  of 
the  war,  from  the  year  1793,  the  law 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  were  suspended, 
and  foreign  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  could 
for  twenty  years  be  imported  into  this 
country  duty  free.  He  was  well  aware 
that  this  was  in  time  of  war,  and  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  war  were  such  as  to 
defeat,  in  a  great  measure,  the  intentions 
of  the  Legislature  in  giving  the  Crown 
the  power  to  suspend  the  prohibition ; 
for  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  and 
afterwards  the  north  of  Germany, and  Den- 
mark, then  the  only  portions  of  the  con- 
tinent within  reach  of  us  were,  the  first 
of  them  our  enemy,  and  the  others  the 
allies  of  that  enemy ;  so  that  practically 
the  suspension  was  inoperative;  but, 
iievertheless,  the  fact  of  the  suspension 
showed  that  in  those  days  the  policy  of 
permanently  prohibiting  the  import  of 
foreign  cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs,  was  admitted 
to  be  untenable  under  those  circum- 
stances, and  circumstances  which  had 
happened  once  might  happen  again.    It  1 


did  not  follow  that  it  would  require  jnal 
precisely  the  same  circumaunoes  as   io 
1793  to  induce  the  Legislature  again  to 
suspend  the  law.    There  was  a  variety  of 
circumstances  which  might  lead   to  the 
same  result,  and  he  considered   for  hia 
part  that  it  would  be  infinitely  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the    British   Government  to 
exchange  the  present  system  for  a  pemia* 
nent  system  of  a  moderate  duty.     There 
where  many  other  reasons  why  a  moderate 
duty  should  be  substituted  for  the  present 
rates.    He  knew  quite  well  that  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle  in  this  country  had  of  late 
years  greatly  increased — that  the  capital 
which  had  been  expended  in  agricuUaral 
improvements  had  been  partly  devoted  to 
improving  the  breed  of  cattle,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  might  well  doubt  whether 
the  quantity  of  cattle  had  increased  ex. 
actly  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the 
population;    and  when   their  Lordships 
considered   the  rate    at    which   popula- 
tion  was  increasing,  he   certainly  must 
conceive  that   it  behoved  Parliament  to 
look  a  little  beyond  the  present  moment, 
and  endeavour  to  provide  in  time  against 
a  contingency  which, should  it  arise,  would 
fill  every  well-wisher  to  his  country  with 
deep  regret.  If  the  case  were  as  he  stated, 
surely  to  maintain  prohibition  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  giving  a  monopoly — for  prohi- 
bition was  nothing  less — would  be  a  very 
short-sighted  view  of  what  were  the  inte- 
rests of  the  consumers  in  this  country ; 
and  he  was  sure  that  there  could  be  do 
person  in  that  or  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, or  out  of  Parliament,  to  whatever 
particular  interest  he  might  happen  to  be- 
long, who  would  not  feel  and  admit  that 
the   interests  of  the  consumer  were  the 
interests  in  which  they  were  all  deeply 
interested.    This  was  his  opinion,  and,  as 
he  believed,  the  opinion  of  all  men  who 
thought  on  the  subject ;  and  he  was  con- 
fident that  this  consideration  would  not 
be  overlooked  by  noble  Lords  in  deciding 
on  the  policy  of  this  alteration.  He  would 
proceed  to  consider  what  might  be  the 
effect  of  this  alteration  on  that  interest 
which  was  supposed  to  be  especially  liable 
to  he  injured  from  the  adoption  of  this 
change;    and  here,   he  could   not  help 
thiokmg   that   there   was   no  foundation 
whatever  for  any  anticipation  of  evil  to 
the  British  farmer  from  reducing  the  duty 
on  foreign  cattle  to  20s.  a  head.  This  was 
an  exceedingly  moderate  duty,  and  of 
itself  could  not  operate  as  anyihiog  more 
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thao  a  slight  duty  for  revenue.  As  to  the 
cattle  to  be  imported,  he  must  say,  looking 
round  at  the  various  parts  of  the  world 
whence  the  great,  the  formidable  invasion 
of  bullocks  was  threatened,  be  could^not, 
for  the  life  of  him,  find  out  where  these 
bullocks  were  to  come  from,  for  he  did 
not  know  where  they  were.  He  was  sure 
they  would  not  come  from  France ;  every 
person  who  knew  anything  of  that  country 
was  perfectly  well  aware  that  meat  was 
exceedingly  dear  there.  There  were  pub- 
lications issued  on  the  part  of  the  French 
government,  which  demonstrated  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  supply 
of  cattle  in  that  country  in  no  degree 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  its 
population.  France  was  essentially  an  im- 
porting country  in  this  respect ;  she  could 
not  feed  her  population  unlets  she  im- 
ported cattle ;  and  there  were  some  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  price  and 
consumption  of  cattle  in  France,  upon 
which  he  would  say  a  few  words.  He 
would  not  trouble  their  Lordships  with 
any  details  as  to  the  imports  and  exports 
of  France;  it  was  quite  clear  she  must 
import ;  but  the  degree  in  which  the  price 
of  cattle' had  been  raised  in  France,  and 
the  degree  in  which  the  consumption  had 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  population, 
was  somewhat  curious,  and  was  moreover 
quite  sufficient  to  calm  the  apprehensions 
of  the  noble  Duke,  if  he  thought  France 
was  the  country  whence  the  flood  of  foreign 
cattle  was  to  inundate  the  British  farmers. 
As  to  prices,  he  held  in  his  hand  a  table, 
published  by  the  French  government,  and 
printed  with  other  papers  before  their 
Lordships,  which  showed  the  prices  of 
cattle  in  France  from  the  years  1820  to 
1841.  He  found  that  the  prices  of  cat- 
tle sold  in  those  years  at  Poissy  and 
Paris  were  these:— In  1820,  9/.  XAs.  4d. 
a  head;  in  1821,  10/.  Ids.  7d.;  in  1822, 
1 1/.  \6s.  9d. ;  in  1823,  1 U.  Us.  2d.  He 
would  not  go  through  the  whole  list ; 
it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  state  that  the 
price  went  on  progressively  rising  year 
after  year,  until  it  reached,  in  1837, 
14/.  Ss.  9d.  a  head  ;  in  1838, 15L  3s.  2d. ; 
in  1839,  15/.  13s.  Id. ;  in  1840,  15/.  4s. ; 
and  in  1841, 19/.  2s.  6d. ;  so  that  in  1841 
the  price  of  the  head  of  cattle  in  France 
was  more  than  double  what  it  was  in  1820, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  average  weight 
of  the  cattle  had  diminished.  Their  Lord- 
ships would  see  that  this  increase  in  price 
tended  materially  to  affect  the  consuming; 


powers  of  the  people  ;  and,  in  illustratioa 
of  this,  he  would  proceed  to  state  some 
facts  as  to  the  number  of  cattle  consumed 
in  Paris  before  and  after  1798,  In  the 
latter  year,  the  consumption  in  Paris  was^ 
of  oxen,  70,000;  of  cows,  18,000 ;  and  of 
calves,  120,000.  He  could  not  exactly 
state  what  the  population  of  Paris  was  at 
that  periodj  but  the  average  of  the  popu- 
lation from  1812  to  1816,  when,  of  course, 
the  amount  had  increased  above  what  it 
was  before  1798,  was  547,000.  Now  in 
these  years,  from  1812  to  1816,  the  con- 
sumption of  Paris,  which,  of  oxen,  was,  in 
1798, 70,000,  was  only  71,996 ;  and  when 
you  come  to  the  four  years  ending  1840^ 
when  the  population  bad  increased  to 
950,000,  the  consumption  of  oxen  was 
only  70,757;  of  cows,  18,924;  while  the 
consumption  of  calves,  which  in  1798  was 
120,000,  had  dwindled  down  in  the  years 
1837—1840,  to  an  average  of  79,000 
only.  There  was  manifestly,  then,  no  need 
of  apprehending  a  very  alarming  impor* 
tation  of  cattle  from  France,  not  to  men- 
tion that  when  the  ports  of  England  were 
opened  to  foreign  cattle  at  the  reduced 
duty,  this  competition  would  necessarily 
raise  the  price  of  cattle  in  France  still 
higher  than  it  was  at  present ;  so  that  the 
British  grazier  would  have  still  less  cause 
for  apprehension.  Belgium,  in  this  re- 
spect, was  much  in  the  same  condition  as 
France.  Great  apprehensions  had  been 
expressed,  too,  as  to  the  Flemish  oxen, 
and,  no  doubt^  that  breed  of  cattle  was  of 
a  superior  kind.  Great  pains  were  taken 
with  it ;  but  he  believed  there  was  no  part 
of  Europe  in  which  the  supply  was  so  in- 
adequate to  the  demand  as  in  Belgium, 
and  where  the  price  had  been  raised  in  a 
more  marked  manner.  It  was  true  that 
Belgium  made  some  few  exports,  but  these 
were  altogether  of  cattle  imported  from 
Holland  and  other  contiguous  countries. 
The  first  impression  produced  in  Belgium 
at  the  news  of  the  intended  change  in  our 
tariff,  as  to  cattle,  was  one  of  great  alarm ; 
for  they  thought  that  when  England 
stepped  in  as  a  competitor  for  the  supplies 
of  foreign  cattle,  the  price  would  neces- 
sarily be  raised  in  Belgmm,  but  this  alarm 
had  since  subsided,  just  as  the  cattle  fever, 
he  believed,  would  ere  long  subside  in  this 
country,  and  with  it  the  pangs  and  throes 
of  his  noble  Friend,  who  he  hoped  would 
soon  grow  perfectly  calm  and  8atis6ed, 
and  pleased  with  the  arrangement.  The 
same  remark  be  bad  jiut  made  would  ap« 
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ply  to  the  whole  German  League.  From 
some  portions  of  that  League  no  doubt 
cattle  were  exported  ;  but  from  the  papers 
before  their  Lordships,  it  appeared  that  in 
those  countries  the  breeding  of  cattle  in 
BO  degree  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of 
population,  and  the  price,  moreover,  had 
been  for  a  series  of  years  on  the  increase. 
From  Austria,  roost  assuredly,  no  cattle 
would  come.  Austria,  in  the  6rst  place, 
was  not  within  reach  of  this  country  for 
this  purpose ;  and,  moreover,  the  Austrian 
government  had  laid  an  export  duty  on 
its  cattle,  showing  that  they  did  not  sup- 
pose they  had  more  than  enough  cattle  for 
themselves,  if  enough.  As  to  Poland,  it 
was  but  the  other  day  that  he  was  looking 
at  a  document  published  by  the  Russian 
government,  showing  the  condition  of 
Poland  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  which, 
after  giving  an  account  of  a  series  of  dif- 
ferent harvests  which  had  occurred  there, 
went  on  to  give  a  statement  respecting  the 
cattle  raised  in  that  country,  whence  it 
appeared  that  Poland  was  so  straitened 
in  this  respect,  that  it  had  of  late  years 
obtained  the  greater  portion  of  its  cattle 
from  the  depths  of  Russia  ;  so  that  the  fat 
beasts  which  were  to  come  over  here  from 
that  quarter,  to  spread  ruin  amongst  our 
agriculturists,  must  begin  their  long  march 
from  the  depths  of  the  Ukraine.  He  did 
not  suppose  that  his  noble  Friend  could 
expect  to  see  cattle  come  from  such  a  dis- 
tant country  in  fine  condition.  He  recol- 
lected, during  the  occupation  of  France 
by  the  allied  army,  seeing  a  herd  of  from 
3  to  4,000  cattle,  which  had  been  sent 
from  Hungary  for  the  supply  of  the  Aus- 
trian troops  there ;  and,  although  they 
were  large  bony  animals,  yet,  after  their 
long  journey,  their  appearance  was  most 
miserable,  and  they  were  lean  and  thin 
in  the  extreme.  There  were,  then,  only 
two  spots  in  Europe  from  which  they 
could  expect  any  great  supply  of  cattle — 
namely,  Holland  and  Denmark.  Both 
these  countries  were  very  limited  in  size^ 
and  not  every  part  of  them  was  qualified 
for  the  rearing  of  cattle.  He  would  not 
detain  the  House  by  going  into  statistical 
details  respecting  the  probable  amount  of 
cattle  which  could  be  obtained  from  these 
countries.  He  believed,  however,  that 
the  result  would  show  that  the  part  of 
Europe  from  whence  cattle  could  be  ex- 
pected, did  not  afford  a  supply  of  cattle, 
either  in  quality  or  quantity,  such  as  could 
hjare  the  grazier  of  this  country.    When 


prices  had  a  tendency  to  be  extremely 
high,  no  doubt  the  effect  of  this  alteration 
would  be  to  limit  the  prices  by  competi- 
tion. He  thought  that  this  would  be  rather 
beneficial  than  otherwise,  as  it  would  pre- 
vent the  producer  getting  an  unfair  share 
of  advantage  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
sumer.    He  contended,  then,   that    the 
proposition  for  the  importation  of  foreign 
cattle  was  just,  safe,  expedient,  and  wise 
in  itself,  and  would   not  only  prove  ad- 
vantageous to  the  consumer,  but  it  coald 
not  prove   injurious  to   the   breeder    of 
cattle.    His  noble  Friend,  the  other  night, 
gave  him  a  long  list  of  articles,  the  pro- 
posed duties  on  which  his  noble  Friend 
could  feel  called  upon  to  comment  on  at 
a  future  stage  of  the  bill,  and  his  noble 
Friend  said,  that  he  should  require  an  ex- 
planation with  respect  to  each  of  them. 
His  noble  Friend,  no  doubt,  would  go 
into  a  statement  with  respect  to  each  of 
them ;    be    should,    therefore,    postpone 
what  he  had  to  say  on  those  various  arti- 
cles until  then,  when  he  would  endeavour 
to  answer  any  objections  which  his  noble 
Friend  might  make,  if  his  memory  did 
not  fail   him   in  going   through  such   a 
multitudinous  list.     He  would  not  dwell 
longer  on  this  list  of  articles  at  present. 
He  would  not  say  any  thing  then  to  re- 
vive the  controversy  with  respect  to  the 
sugar  duties.      He  was  fully  aware  of  the 
arguments  which  would  be  made  use  of 
on  this  subject  by  noble  Earls  opposite, 
but  he  would  not  weary  the  House  by  al- 
luding to  them  further  than  to  say  that  he 
did  not  think  that  they  could  make  any 
alteration  of  the  sugar  duties  at  present, 
without  producing  such  an  effect  on  the 
public  revenue  as  would  be  most  impoli- 
tic.    He  said  this  without  reference  to  the 
duty  on  sugar  from  our  colonies,  or  on 
sugar  the  produce  of  foreign  countries. 
He  hoped  that  noble  Lords  wouM  agree 
with  him  that  they  could  not  do  everything 
at  once,  and  more  particularly  in  dealing 
with  such  a  matter  as  the  present  at  a 
period  when  they  had  no  surplus  revenue. 
Although  circumstances  at  present  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  revise  the  tariff,  he 
thought,  in  the  first  instance,  that  it  would 
be  more  wise  and  prudent  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  confine  their  attention  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  smaller  articles  in  the  tariff 
to  which  be  had  before  referred,  as  well  as 
the  larger  article  of  timber,  than  to  apply 
themselves  exclusively   to  other  articles 
on  which  the  duty  was  high,  and  with 
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respect  to  which  no  doubt  a  reduction  of 
duty  was  desirable  when  ii  could  be 
effected.  At  present,  however,  he  feared 
that  could  not  be  done  with  any  regard  to 
the  safety  of  the  revenue.  He  alluded  to 
such  articles  as  sugar,  tea,  tobacco,  fo- 
reign spirits,  although  other  considera- 
tions applied  to  that  article  as  well  as  to 
foreign  wines.  All  these  articles  produced 
a  large  sum  to  the  revenue,  and  however 
desirable  it  might  appear  to  deal  with 
them,  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  commerce  as  well  a»  for  the 
interest  of  the  consumer,  that  they  should 
at  present  extend  any  reduction  of  duty 
which  they  could  afford  to  the  great  mass 
of  articles.  He  believed  that  there  were 
about  1,100  articles  on  which  cus- 
toms' duty  was  levied^  and  on  a  very  large 
portion  of  them  the  amount  of  duty  re- 
rceived  was  small,  and  could  be  reduced 
without  any  great  risk  to  the  revenue.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  better 
to  take  700  or  800  articles,  and  deal  with 
them  so  as  to  afford  to  commerce  a  very 
great  boon ;  and  although  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  estimate  to  what  extent  the  re- 
duction would  be  beneficial  to  the  con- 
sumers, he  might  say  that  the  revision  of 
the  tariff  would  prove  generally  beneficial 
to  all  classes.  He  bad  now  shown  that 
this  measure  would,  on  the  one  hand, 
promote  the  interests  of  the  consumer, 
and  on  the  other  our  commercial  interests ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  these  desirable 
results  would  be  produced  without  injury 
to  the  revenue.  He  knew  that  he  might 
be  told  by  some  that  he  did  not  go  far 
enough,  and  by  others  that  he  went  much 
too  far.  He  had  been  told  this  by  several 
deputations  which  had  waited  on  him 
during  the  progress  of  the  measure  through 
the  other  House ;  and  after  he  had  heard 
what  they  had  to  say,  the  result  generally 
was,  that  he  was  satisfied  that  the  course 
taken  by  the  Government  was  the  best. 
They  had  done  enough  in  the  essential 
articles  with  respect  to  which  they  pro- 
posed a  change,  and  they  had  not  done 
too  much  as  regarded  other  articles.  This, 
he  was  bound  to  say,  was  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  his  mind  since  the  time  when 
the  propositions  were  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, and  since  he  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  communicating  with  all  the 
parties  interested.  Persons  connected 
with  the  production  of  several  important 
articles  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  lower 
the  duty,  and  into  the  manufacture  of 


which  labour  largely  entered,  had  stated 
to  him  that  they  found  on  reflection,  that 
the  objections  which  they  had  formerly 
made  against  the  reduction  of  duty  were 
unfounded,  and  that  the  reasons  which 
he  gave  at  the  time  ought  to  have  con- 
vinced them  at  once.  This  had  been  pe- 
culiarly the  case  with  respect  to  articles  of 
small  bulk  which  could  be  easily  smug- 
gled. One  person  in  particular  who  had 
strongly  objected  to  the  reduction  of  the 
article  in  the  production  of  which  he  was 
interested  had  recently  waited  on  him  and 
frankly  told  him  that  he  had  been  in 
France  and  had  carefully  looked  into  the 
matter,  and  that  he  had  come  to  him,  not 
as  he  did  formerly  to  object  to  the  propo- 
sition, but  to  tell  him  that  he  thought  that 
it  would  not  prove  injurious,  and  that  at 
the  same  time,  the  reduction  of  duty 
would  have  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to 
smuggling.  He  believed  that  he  had  said 
as  much  as  was  necessary  to  explain  the 
general  outline  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  bill  was  founded;  and  all  that  be 
would  further  say  was,  that  if  it  produced 
the  effects  which  he  expected — namely, 
the  extension  of  our  commerce,  and  relief 
to  our  suffering  industry,  without  doing 
harm  to  any  other  interest — he  should 
feel  amply  repaid  for  any  trouble  which 
the  preparation  of  the  measure  might 
have  given  him.  At  the  same  time,  wheo 
he  said  this,  he  knew  that  he  was  not  an. 
titled  to  take  any  credit  for  this,  as  it  was 
only  the  performance  of  his  doty.  He 
had  said  enough,  he  thought,  to  satisfy 
the  House  that  the  measures  which  the 
Grovernment  had  brought  forward  was  one 
which  he  should  be  justified  in  calling 
upon  their  Lordships  to  read  i  second 
time. 

Earl  Stanhope  would  endeavour  to  imi- 
tate his  noble  Friend  who  had  avoided 
details  of  figures,  and  should  bear  in  mind 
the  advice  of  the  late  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe,  *'  I  advise  you,  when  you  make  a 
speech  on  finance,  to  avoid  all  mention  of 
figures.*'  He  was  aware  that  a  super- 
abundance of  details  was  calculated  to 
embarrass  a  subject.  He  should  state 
some  of  the  great  reasons  why  their  Lord« 
ships  ought  to  reject  this  bill ;  but,  though 
he  meant  to  confine  himself  to  these 
limits,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  refer  in 
detail  to  one  argument  of  his  noble  Friend 
as  a  specimen  and  type  of  the  others.  Oo 
the  subject  of  cattle  the  noble  Earl  had 
expressed  a    confident    expectatiooi    in 
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which  he  would  be  disappointed,  that  he 
had  convinced  him  by  his  arguments, 
though  he  might  expect,  and  this  expect- 
ation would  be  realized^  to  defeat  him  by 
a  majority.  As  Milton  said  of  kings,  the 
noble  Earl  was  '*  weak  in  argument,  but 
strong  in  legions."  He  was  suprised  that 
the  Niinister  of  the  Crown  who  originally 
proposed  this  measure  should  take  for 
ccmiparison  the  year  1835  as  his  model, 
when  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  39s., 
and  the  prices  of  cattle  were  proportionally 
reduced.  If  those  prices  had  continued, 
public  and  private  credit  would  have  been 
at  an  end,  and  a  general  bankruptcy  would 
have  ensued.  That  Minister  should  have 
commenced  his  researches  a  little  earlier, 
and  gone  back  to  1825,  when  the  extra- 
ordinary prosperity  prevailed  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  which  was  referred  to 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  which 
stated  that  content  pervaded  all  classes 
of  the  community.  Now,  however,  all 
classes  were  equally  discontented.  But 
that  Minister  could  not  have  referred 
to  1825  without  a  most  painful  reflec- 
tion, he  must  have  recollected  that 
though  there  was  extraordinary  prosperity 
at  the  commencement  of  that  year,  before 
its  close  it  was  destroyed  by  a  measure 
which  bore  his  own  name,  being  called 
*'  Peel's  Bill."  In  that  year  the  average 
price  of  beef  in  Smithfield  and  Leadenhall 
markets  was  4s.  7d. ;  it  was  now  3s.  6d. 
Salt  beef  and  salt  pork,  in  1825,  were 
7L  19s.  per  tierce;  in  1841  they  were 
71.  3s.  5d,  He  was  aware  that  the  price 
of  meat  might  be  affected  by  peculiar 
causes,  as  the  mortality  of  cattle ;  but 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  a  deficiency 
of  supply,  and  from  Ireland  more  came 
than  ever;  and  yet  they  had  been  told 
that  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  abolish  ins: 
the  prohibition ;  and  the  noble  Karl  had 
talked  of  the  undue  share  of  advantage 
which  fell  to  the  growers  of  corn  aud  the 
breeders  of  cattle.  He  wished  the  noble 
Earl  would  argue  this  point  with  the  head 
of  the  Government,  who,  on  the  16th  of 
May  said — 

There  is  no  description  of  property  re- 
duced in  so  great  a  degree  as  the  profit  de- 
rived from  the  feeding  of  lean  cattle.  I  admit 
that  the  traffic  in  lean  cattle  is  carried  on  with 
great  advantage  from  certain  parts  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland.^ 

If  such  was  the  case,  he  asked  how 
could  the  duty  be  reduced  without  in- 
justice?   A  reduction  of  id,  per  lb.   on 


meat  was  a  reduction  of  33  per  cent,  of 
the    profits.     The  noble   Earl  advanced 
another  reason  —  that  the  reduction  was 
necessary   to    provide   for    an  increased 
population.    This  was  not  an  original  ar- 
gument it  was  one  of  the  great  reasons 
urged  for  a  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  and 
seemed  to  have  been  taken  from  one  of 
the    Anti-Corn-law    circulars,    or    some 
speech  of  the  Anti-Corn-law  League.  The 
noble  Earl  had  referred  to   a  report — it 
was   not  what    the  Chinese  called  '*  A 
clear  and  perspicuous  report.*'     He  could 
not  believe  that  the  price  of  oxen  of  6 
cwt.  at  Kiel  was  7/.,  and  6}  at  Hamburg 
12/.,  when  so  large  a  pro6t  could  be  made 
by   driving  cattle  such  an  inconsiderable 
distance.     Then    the    price    of  beef  at 
Bremen  is  stated  to  be  from  1/.  6s.  8cL  to 
8/.  4s.  per   100  lb.,  which  was  Is.  7id. 
per  lb.     He    denied   that  this   could  be 
correct,  unless  Bremen  was  in  a  state  of 
siege  or  blockade.     It  was  no  doubt  a 
mistake.      Oxen    that  had  been    driven 
100  miles  could  be  sold  in  Hamburgh  (at 
4d.  per  pound)  at   a  profit  of  2/.    13f. 
per  ox.    Sheep  driven  the  same  distance 
could  be  sold  (at  4^c/.  per  pound),  at  a 
profit  of    9s.  6d,  per  sheep;    and  hoga 
driven   eighty    miles  could    be   sold  (at 
4d.  per  pound)  at  a  profit  of  U^.  per 
hog.    At  the  same  time  the  price  of  oil 
cake  was  in  Denmark  but  6L  6s,  per  ton, 
while  in  England  it  was  10/.  10s.  per  ton. 
In  England  barley  was  30s.  per  quarter, 
in   Denmark   ic   was  only  one-half  that 
sum.     In  1828,  when  beef  sold  in  France 
at  5d.  the  pound,  67,000  head  of  cattle 
were  imported  there,  the  duty,  freight, 
and    expenses    being    less    than     1^ 
per  pound    upon   oxen.     The   duty  on 
an  ox   in    France  was  2/.,  besides   mu- 
nicipal dues  of  II.  more.      In  Holland 
the  duty  was  U.  3s.  4d.     If  they  turned 
to  America  they  found  that  at  Cincinnati, 
on  the  Ohio,  salted  pork  was  sold  at  from 
J^d.  to  \{d.  per  pound,  and  the  circular  of 
Messrs.   Lizardi    stated,  that   pork  of  a 
better  quality  than   that   usually  sold  in 
England  cost  in  New  Orleans  not  more 
than  Id.  the  pound ;  and  such  was  the 
advantage  now  enjoyed  by  that  country 
in  rearing  cattle,  that  while  in  1840  the 
quantity  of   salted  beef  imported    from 
America  was  7,700  cwt.,  it  had  increased 
in    1841   to   22,429  cwt.,  or  more  than 
thrice   the   amount.      The  exports  from 
New  Orleans  were   tripled   in  two  years, 
and  he  had  no  doubt,  that  if  the  tariflf  be- 
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came  law,  not  only  would  our  markets  be 
victualled  from   America,  but  our  navy 
alio.    The  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  stated,  on  the  23rd  of 
May,  1842,  thathe  wished  the  tariff  would 
reduce  the  price  of  meat,  because  he  con- 
sidered it  was  now  too   high.    Yet  the 
whole  scope  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet's 
argument  went  to  show,  that  there  would 
really  be  no  reduction  at  all.     He  wished 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  make  up 
his  mind  which  argument  he  meant  to 
stand  by,  and  not  thus  endeavour  to  sit 
down   upon  two  stools.     If  he  did,  he 
might  find  himself  in  the  same  position 
that  many  other  persons  had  been  in  who 
had  attempted  the  same  feat.    The  two 
arguments  neutralised  each  other,  for  if 
the  price  of  meat  was  not  to  be  reduced  by 
the  tariff,  then  of  what  benefit  would  the 
tariff  be  to  the  consumer;  while,  if  the 
price  was  to  be  reduced,  what  was  to  be- 
come of  the  producer  ?  But  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  really  had  a   most  remarkable 
talent  for  exhibiting  facts  in  such  a  light 
that  one-half  of    his  audience  believed 
them  to  be  black,  and  the  other  believed 
them  to  be  white.    This  was  exactly  what 
the  right  hon.   Baronet  had  done  with 
regard  to  the  Ck>rn-laws,  and  now  he  was 
doing  the  same  with  respect  to  the  im- 
portation of  cattle.    Compared  with  such 
feats  the  sleight-of-hand  proceedings  of 
the  German  juggler   were  quite  insigni- 
ficant.    He  might  say  of  the  tariff  what 
Pitt  said  of  Bonaparte — that  nothing  was 
too  vast  for  the  temerity  of  his  ambition, 
nor  was  anything  too  small  or  insignificant 
for  the  grasp  of  his  rapacity.     He  might 
say  the  same  of  this  tariff— nothing  was 
too  important  not  to  be  included,  nothing 
so  insignificant  as  to  be  safe  from  being 
meddled  with.     With   the  permission  of 
the  House  he  would  proceed  to  state  his 
objections  to  a  few  of  the  articles.     First, 
with  regard  to  onions.     It  appeared  that 
onions  might  be  imported  from  Holland 
at   1«.  6d.  per  bushel,  including  freight 
and  other  charges,  which,  with  the  pro- 
posed duty  of  6d.,  would  make  2s.  the 
price  at  which  they  could  be   imported 
here  from  abroad.     Now,  the  remunerat- 
ing price  in  England  was  not  less  than 
d#.  6d.  a  bushel.     There  were  no  less 
than  2,300  acres  of  ground  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  onion   and  other  gar- 
den seeds.    The  production  of  those  seeds 
required    ^v^  times   as  many  labourers 
aa  were  required  for  land   ttsed   for  ge- 


neral agricultural  purposes,  at  an  expense 
of  about  40/.  per  acre.    The  price  of  the 
seed  did  not  affect  that  of  the  crop,  a 
very  small  proportion  only  being  used— 
about  lOlb.  per  acre.     It  appeared  that 
onion  seed  could  be  imported  at  Is.  9d. 
per  pounds  exclusive  of  the  duty,  which 
would  amount  to  no  more  than  about  \d. 
per  pound.     The   remunerating  price  in 
England,  however,  according  to  the  aver- 
age of  the  last  eighteen  years,  was  3s.  2d. 
per  pound.  Was  it  possible  for  the  honest 
industrious  producer  of  this  country  to  com- 
pete  with  the  foreigner  under  such  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances  as  these  ?  The  next 
article  to  which  he  would  call  their  Lord- 
ships attention  was  that  comprising  ores  of 
various  kinds.  Whatever  arguments  might 
be  used  in  favour  of  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  copper  ore,  there  was  no  ground 
for   such   reduction  on  manufactures  of 
copper.     It  appeared  that  the  importation 
of  copper  ore  from  Chili  and  Cuba  was,  in 
1832,  45,000  cwt.     In   1841  it  had  in- 
creased to  974,000  cwt.     Reflecting  that 
40,000  persons  in  Cornwall  depended  upon 
the  copper  trade,  he  could  not  see  why 
there  should  be  any  further  reduction  of 
the  existing  duty,  which  had  not  stopped 
the  increase  of  the  importation  of  ore.  Tbe 
stoppage  of  the  Cornish  mines  would  cause 
a  loss  of  1,000,000  of  revenue  annually, 
and  the  same  amount  was  annually  now 
employed   in  payment  of  the  wages  of 
labour.    He  next  came  to  the  article  of 
oil,  and  here  he  must  beg  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  their  Lordships  to  the  very 
serious  consequences  which  these  proposed 
reductions  of  duty  would  have  upon  the 
whale  fisheries — a  branch  of  trade  that 
had  given  so  much  support  to  our  marine. 
Let  the  House  look  at  the  disproportion 
between  the  amount  of  duty  hitherto  re« 
ceived  upon  British   as  compared  with 
foreign  oils.    In  1 840  the  amount  of  duty 
received  upon   train  oil,  spermaceti,  and 
blubber,  the  produce  of  British  fishing, 
was    1,220/.    The  amount  received  for 
duty  on  the  same  articles,  the  produce  of 
foreign  fishing,  was  15,711/.; — and  yet 
the  duty  on  foreign  train  and  blubber  was 
to  be  reduced  from  26/.  12s.  to  6/.,  and 
on  spermaceti  to  15/.    The   reductions 
proposed  upon  drugs  were  so  trifling  in 
their  nature,  that  while  they  would  pro- 
duce a  loss  to  the  revenue,  no  part  of 
the  benefit  would  go  to  tbe  people,  but  all 
to  the  traders.    The  Apothecaries'  Com- 
pany ought  to  illuminate  their  hallf  and 
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to  make  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  GovernmeQt  an  honorary 
member  of  their  company,  in  return  for 
this  tariff.  With  regard  to  the  reductions 
of  the  duties  on  timber,  he  really  must 
say,  that  the  poor  would  not  be  benefitted 
by  them ;  and  to  argue  that  they  would 
benefit  the  people  generally  because 
housebuilding  would  be  cheaper,  was  ab- 
surd. The  reduction  would  not  amount  to 
more  than  1-1  per  cent.,  not  on  the  tim- 
ber used,  but  on  the  cost  of  the  whole 
building.  Yet  for  so  unimportant  a  benefit 
we  were  to  sacrifice  not  less  than  800,000/. 
a-year.  The  protection  was  reduced 
19s.  lOd,  on  timber,  and  1/.  135.  6d. 
upon  deals.  Now,  he  thought  it  very 
desirable  for  their  Lordships  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  noble  Earl  opposite, 
who  was  for  some  time  at  the  head  of 
the  Exchequer(£arl  Spencer),  had  in  1831 
been  of  opinion,  that  a  reduction  of  15s. 
would  transfer  to  the  north  of  Europe  one- 
half  of  the  colonial  trade  in  this  article. 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  this  ?  The 
real  value  of  our  exports  of  British  pro- 
ductions in  1839  to  the  North  American 
colonies  was  3,047,671/.,  the  real  value 
of  our  exports  to  Sweden,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, and  Prussia,  in  the  same  year,  was 
554,032/.  In  1840,  there  were  entered 
inwards  from  the  North  American  colo- 
nies, 2,416  ships,  of  808,222  tons  burden ; 
from  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and 
Prussia,  920  ships,  of  134,135  tons  bur- 
den. While  he  was  on  this  subject,  he 
could  not  forget  that  other  countries  had 
recently  increased  their  protective  duties 
very  considerably  ;  such  had  been  the 
course  of  America;  such  had  been  the 
course  of  France,  and  most  wisely  had 
France  done  so  in  his  opinion,  for  that 
course  was  calculated  to  find  employment 
and  subsistence  for  their  own  population  ; 
and  he  would  tell  his  noble  Friend  (the 
Earl  of  Ripon)  that  the  Government  which 
ceased  to  discharge  that  duty  stood  not  on 
a  rock,  but  on  the  sand,  speedily  to  be 
swept  away  by  the  winds.  He  now  came 
to  one  of  the  most  important  heads — that 
of  manufactured  articles;  he  should  not 
fatigue  the  House  with  going  into  parti- 
culars;  but  he  was  prepared  to  prove, 
upon  testimony,  that  the  reductions  pro- 
posed, would  be  injurious  in  all  cases.  It 
was  with  great  pain  he  found  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  evils  which  had  been 
heaped  upon  the  suffering  population  of 


pernicious  doctrines  of  free-trade*  his 
noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Ripon)  and  the 
Government  still  persisted  in  carrying 
those  doctrines  into  operation.  Could 
there  be  any  doubt,  that  great  sufferings 
would  be  caused  by  these  reductions? 
Was  it  not  known  how  severely  the  re- 
ductions in  the  article  of  leather— for  in- 
stance, in  shoes  and  gloves — would  press 
on  the  classes  engaged  in  the  production 
of  those  commodities?  Then,  as  to  arti- 
cles of  luxury,  take  the  instance  of  watches 
by  way  of  illustration.  He  had  been  shown 
a  foreign  watch,  which  could  be  sold  in  this 
country,  after  paying  the  reduced  duty, 
at  8/.,  but  which  could  not  be  manufac- 
tured here  under  25/.  It  had  been  said, 
that  the  reductions  in  the  tariff  were  made 
with  a  view  to  alleviate  the  burdens  on  the 
poor,  but  he  wished  to  know,  whether  it 
was  from  any  paternal  solicitude  for  the 
poor  that  this,  and  so  many  other  reduc* 
tions  were  made  in  the  duties  on  articles 
of  luxury  ?  Was  this  intended  to  relieve 
the  manufacturing  classes,  and  extend  the 
commerce  of  the  country  ?  He  denied, 
that  any  advantage  whatever  would  ac- 
crue from  the  tariff  to  the  labouring  classes, 
to  whom  it  was  the  primary  duty  of  the 
Government  to  afford  relief.  Into  the 
question  of  free-trade  generally,  he  should 
not  then  enter,  but  he  might  say,  as  the 
noble  Viscount  opposite  (Viscount  Mel- 
bourne) had  once  said,  that  he  considered 
free- trade  to  be  strongly  opposed  to  the 
habits,  feelings,  and  opinions  of  the  peo. 
pie  of  this  country  ;  nevertheless,  from 
some  expressions  that  had  fallen  from  his 
noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Ripon),  he  was 
greatly  afraid,  that  this  tariff  was  intended 
as  one  stride  toward  the  establishment  of 
a  completely  free-trade,  and  he  must  say, 
that  if  this  was  only  a  stepping-stone  in 
the  march,  he  thought  the  country  was  not 
treated  fairly.  If  they  were  to  have  free- 
trade,  let  it  be  offered  at  once,  and  then 
he  well  knew  how  manfully  and  how  suc- 
cessfully it  would  be  resisted  by  the  people 
of  this  country.  Let  the  offer  be  once 
fairly  made,  and  their  Lordships  would 
never  again  hear  of  free-trade,  so  odious 
would  its  name  become  throughout  the 
empire.  With  respect  to  the  measure 
generally,  he  wished  to  hear  from  his 
noble  Friend  that  he  would  give  them  (to 
use  the  language  of  the  present  head  of 
the  Government)  *'  a  frank  and  explicit^ 
explanation  of  it,  for  that,  he  must  say,  he 
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qDBrtar,  He  wanted  to  know,  whether  a 
liuge  orimall  importation  of  foreign  com- 
moiiilies  was  expected?  If  a  small  one, 
then  no  bcDcfit  lo  the  revenue  could  arise 
from  the  measure ;  iT  a  large  one,  then 
what,  he  asked,  would  be  the  effect  to  the 
consumer  ?  This  had  never  ;el  been  ex- 
plained. In  another  place,  not  far  Trom 
the  spot  where  lie  stood,  such  was  the 
complaisance — he  used  no  harsh  language, 
he  did  not  aay,  such  was  ihe  base  ser- 
vility, of  the  members  of  that  ssiembly, 
that  they  seemed  content  to  let  the  whole 
pass  without  explanation,  and  to  put  un- 
txtunded  reliance  on  the  ipse  dixit  of  a 
Minister,  whom  they  appeared  to  consider 
B8  infallible.  But  they  did  not  represent 
'  the  labouring  classes  in  that  assembly  ;  it 
neither  reflected  the  opinions  of  those 
classes,  nor  regarded  their  wishes,  nor  ex- 
pressed their  complaints.  Me  would  ask 
their  Lordships,  then,  whether  ibey  consi- 
dered that  any  Government  had  a  right 
ibnt  to  coodemn  to  destitution  whole 
classes  or  Iheir  fellow-citizens  without 
giving  them  any  means  of  defence  for 
themselves,  and  without  any  previous  in- 
quiry ;  for  it  was  remarkable,  that  no 
public  investigation  had  preceded  this 
measure  ;  it  came  forth  like  a  thief  in  the 
dark.  It  had  not  been  announced  at  the 
late  election,  and  even  when  it  was  pro- 
duced, it  had  not  been  received  very 
kindly  by  the  usutil  supporters  of  those 
who  Drought  it  forward.  It  would  be  the 
destruction  of  the  political  power  of  its 
author,  to  which,  however,  he  attached 
but  little  importance  ;  but  it  would,  he 
thought,  if  it  went  to  establish  free-trade, 
effect  what  he  could  not'  contemplate 
without  emotion — the  total  destruction  of 
the  couQliy  which  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  governed  by  him.  From  information 
which  he  bad  received,  not  from  a  Cliartiit 
nor  from  a  member  of  the  Antt-Corn-law 
League,  though  he  had  no  aversion  to 
communicate  with  either  of  those  parlies, 
but  from  an  old  Tory,  well  acquainted  with 
Ihe  couDliea  of  York  and  Lancaster- 
he  was  convinced,  that  the  country  re- 
garded the  measure  with  apaiby,  from 
a  conviction,  that  a  great  change  was  at 
hand.  He  had  no  doubt  about  thati  His 
noble  Friend  had  said  that  there  had  not 
been  many  petiiiona  presented  against 
the  measure,  but  he  onght  not  to  forget 
the  nuDierous  renunciations  and  remon- 
strances which  had  been  addressed,  not  to 
Parliament,  hut  to  the  Qovemment  itself. 
VOL  LXIV.     {HSi} 


They  could  not  avert  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  Iheir  measures  ;  if  the  conse- 
quences were  to  produce  distress,  the  next 
result  was  discontent.  It  would  be  a 
lamentable  delusion,  if  his  noble  Friend  - 
were  lo  suppose  that  the  new  tarifTwas 
popular  in  this  country.  He  knew  that 
addresses  of  thanks  had  been  sent  to  the 
Prime  Minister  for  this  measure,  by  bodies 
that  were  not  immediately  affected  by  it. 
On  the  same  authority  he  had  just  named 
he  had  been  assured  that  the  tariff  was 
popular  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire, 
merely  because  the  people  in  those  coun- 
ties were  thoroughly  convinced  that  it 
would  disorganize  and  revolutionize  the 
country,  and  produce  a  total  change  and 
new  distribution  of  political  power.  It 
was  important  to  learn  the  opinions  of 
those  who  professed  to  lead  opinion,  and 
opinions  given  by  Mr.  Feargus  O'Con- 
ou  the  tariff  were  these ; — 
In  facl^  if  I  were  asked  to  frame  a  bill  for 
Ihe  coinpleie  and  eutiie  dissolution  of  society, 
as  nt  present  conaliluled — agricultural,  uianu- 
facluring,  and  so  on, — I  should  say  make  not 
lingle  alteration  in  the  budget  of  Ihe  right 
hon.  Baioneu" 

And  he  added  afterwards  that  which 
experience  would,  unfortunately,  prove  to 
be  loo  true  : — 

"That  every  Injured  and  disappointed  man 
ill  be  thrown  into  the  ranks  of  the  Charlists." 

What  had  been  the  effect  of  the  great 
innovation  in  the  silk  trade  in  1825 — he 
spoke  of  the  numerous  class  of  operatives 
engaged  in  that  trade,  forming,  as  a  whole 
with  the  other  labouiers  of  the  country, 
the  most  numerous  and  meritorioua  class 
of  all  others,  and  the  most  important  and 
valuable  to  this  country  ?  The  effect  was, 
that  iheir  wages  were  reduced  in  conse- 
quence 50  per  cent.,  and  had  never  since 
risen  to  iheir  former  standard.  In  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  beset  this 
country,  and  which  it  was  impossible  to 
represent  in  colours  loo  dark  and  gloomy, 
he  would  earnesllyentreat  their  Lordships 
nol  to  pass  a  measure  which  would  infal- 
libly increase  those  evils.  Let  them  be- 
ware how  ihey  added  lo  the  distress  of 
the  great  mats  of  the  people  till  ihey  re- 
duced them  to  that  condition  where  every 
man,  in  the  language  of  the  great 
dramalisl,  would  be  ready 

^— "To  risk  his  life  on  either  stake, 
"To  mend  it  or  lo  roar  it.'' 

He  maintained  that  long-coniinaed  di<- 
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trcM,  which  couid  lie  traced  to  the  acti  of 
the  Legiilnlure,  was  of  if»elf  a  reason  for 
demanding  a  change  of  Governmenl,  and 
that  it  afforded  an  unaniwernble  argument 
for  a  further  change  in  ihe  Constitution  of 
the  country,  if  the  present  diatreia  of  Lhe 
country  vere  allowed  to  conlinue,  and  to 
be  slill  furllier  aggravated,  and  that  would 
infallibly  be  the  cms  if  this  injuriom  mea- 
sure we  e  pSMed,  ihere  would  be  but  one 
cry  throughout  the  wbole  length  end 
breadth  of  ihe  land,  which  they  would  find 
it  impossible  lo  resisl.  He  entreated  their 
Lordships  <o  weigh  well  the  dangers  to 
arise  from  the  natural  effect  of  the  measure 
now  proposed,  and  before  they  consented 
to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  any  cla«s,  still 
less  the  interests  of  the  working  classes  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  to  reject  ihe  measure 
till  ihey  had  instiruted  an  inquiry— a  fair, 
impartial,  full,  and  efficient  inquiry— as  to 
whether  all  or  any  of  these  changes  could 
be  carried  into  effect  with  justice  or 
with  safety.  Convinced  that  if  they 
passed  this  measure  they  would  ncceU 
erate  to  railroad  rapidity  the  progress  of 
revolution,  and  flg«:ra*Bie  the  dislresi,  till 
nt  last  ihey  would  contemplate  wiili  awe 
and  alarm  the  perils  which  existed,  he 
moved  that  the  word  "  now"  ba  omitted 
in  the  motion  of  his  noble  Friend,  for  the 
purpose  of  inserting  the  words  "  this  day 
six  months."  He  should  consider  it  hii 
duty,  however  small  a  number  of  voles  he 
might  have  lo  support  him,  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  House,  and  to  enter  a  protest 
against  (his  measure. 

The  Duke  of  RtcAmoni/ certainly  did  nnt 
agree  in  the  last  obaervatJOD  of  hia  noble 
Friend,  but  as  he  intended  to  rote  for  the 
amendment,  he  would  say  a  few  words. 
It  appeared  to  him,  that  the  protection,  on 
the  faith  of  which  so  much  capital  had 
been  invested  in  agriculture,  should  not 
be  suddenly  withdrawn.  It  teemed  to 
him,  also,  that  great  changes  would  be 
made  by  this  measure,  of  which  no  one 
conhl  see  the  consequences,  and  such  ae 
ought  not  to  have  been  lightly  brought 
forirard.  It  was  not  hia  intention  to  gc 
into  the  various  urticlen  in  the  tariff;  but 
as  he  had  been  directly  alluded  to  by  his 
iioblo  Friend  who  brought  forwaril  thi$ 
tariff,  in  the  able  and  eloquent  mnnner  in 
which  he  always  spoke,  be  felt  called  upon 
to  offer  a  few  remarks.  He  was  sure,  that 
if  his  noble  Friend  had  had  a  better  case, 
he  would  have  been  able  to  have  brnnght 
firward  stronger  arguments.     His  whole 


speech  was,  that  the  farmen  ought  not  to 
be  afraid  ;  he  told  them  that  cattle  couU 
Quly  be  obtained  in  Denmark,  or  Holatein, 
and  in  Holland ;  and  if  that  vere  the  com, 
he  would  ask  his  noble  Friend,  wbetlier 
it  was  wise  to  propose  such  on  altermtioot 
whether  it  was  wise  to  create  an  alwni 
throughout  the  whole  country,  whether  it 
was  wise  and  expedient,  when  the  price  of 
meat  could  not  be  much  diminialied,  to 
hold  out  hopes  to  the  consumers  which 
would  not  be  found  to  be  true  !  He  would 
ask  their  Lordships,  also,  whether  hit  no- 
ble Friend  had  shown  any  one  reasoD — and 
he  did  not  object  to  an  importatioa  of 
cattle — had  his  noble  Friend  shown  aof 
reason  why  the  duty  should  not  be  taken 
by  weight  ?  His  noble  Friend  said,  that 
he  wished  to  improve  the  breed;  he  did  not 
believe,  that  there  could  be  much  improve- 
ment from  that  source,  but  if  his  noble 
Friend  wished  to  be  of  service  to  tlw 
agriculturists  of  England,  he  would  hare 
taken  off  the  duty  from  leau  stock,  and 
would  have  reserved  it  upon  fist ;  be 
would  not  have  given  an  additional 
advantage  to  the  foreigners,  who  were  un- 
fortuoately  able  to  nitteo  cuttle  tnudi 
cheaper  than  ourselves.  His  noble  Friend 
had  said  that  the  quantity  of  cattle  had 
decreased  in  France ;  it  had  so  decresaed 
because  the  subdiviuon  of  land  in  that 
country  was  so  great  that  they  could  not 
breed  the  same  quantity  of  cattle.  He  ob- 
jected also  to  the  present  bill,  betaute, 
when  he  saw  the  measure  supported  eke> 
where  by  thoee  who  had  hoisted  the  flag  of 
free-trade,  and  by  those  who  boasted  of 
being  the  enemies  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terest, he  must  look  upon  it  with  great 
suspicion,  and  could  not  agree  tu  take  such 
a  large  step  in  advance  of  free-trade.  He 
thought  that  the  farmers  of  this  country, 
taxed  as  they  were,  could  not  compete 
with  the  fnreign  farmers.  He  looked  upon 
thia  as  a  stepping-stone  to  Further  chan^, 
and  if  the  measure  of  hi*  noble  Fnend 
were  carried,  and  he  should  next  year  a^ 
poic  what  would  be  its  inevitable  conse- 
nucnce,  his  noble  Friend  would  say,  "  why 
did  you  nut  oppose  the  original  measure 
wheu  we  made  it  clear  what  its  results 
would  be  V  The  English  farmer  was  taxed 
to  a  larger  amount  than  tlie  farmer  in 
other  couiitrii-s.  Not  only  was  he  aub- 
jected  to  public  and  local  taxation,  but  the 
Legislature  had  taken  cjire  that  hia  barley 
should  not  be  made  into  malt,  without 
paying  a  high  dnivi  he  was  preveotad 
also  from  fattening  his  cattle  by    ' 
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his  bar1e3r,  a  process  which  enabled  the  fo- 
reign farmer  to  fatten  his  cattle  at  a  much 
cheaper    rate.      Moreover,    the    foreiffo 
fiirmer  only  employed  as  many  men  as  be 
thought  fit,  whilst  the  English  ^mer,  if 
he  did  not  employ  the  labourers,  was  ob- 
liged to  pay  for   their  livelihood  by  the 
Poor-luw.      So  long  as  they   put  these 
charges  upon  the  English  farmers,  it  was 
impossibie  that  they  could  compete  with 
the  foreigners.     He  was  one  of  those  who 
thought   that  this  measure  would   be  of 
little  or  no  use  to  the  consumer  and  the 
people  of  this  country  if  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  were   right,  and   he  ob. 
jected   to    an    alteration    by   which   the 
farmers  might  gain  upon  one  article,  but 
might  lose  upon  all  the  others.     And  this 
tarifT,  with  one  exception,  was  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  farmers.     Except  only  the 
lowering  of  the  duty  on  a  new  manure 
which  the  farmers  were  anxious  to  intro- 
duce, every  alteration  was  against  them. 
He  would  certainly  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment of  his  noble  Friend,  although  if  his 
noble   Friend    hud    taken   his  advice   he 
would  not  have  divided  the  House.     His 
advice  would  have  been  that  the  five,  six, 
or  seven  who  thought  with  him  should 
have  got  up  and  attacked  the  measure,  and 
not  have  shown  their  weakness  bv  divid- 
ing.   If  the  measure  had  been  brought 
forward  last  year,  he  should  have  had 
much  more  confidence  in  being  able  to 
throw  it  out.     As  he  was  not  able  to  do 
this,  he  thought  that  he  ought  not  to  say 
one  word  to  alarm   the  farmers  of  this 
country.     Seeing  that  the  measure  could 
not  be  prevented,  he  was  not  one  of  those 
who  would  throw  any  difiiculty  in  the  way 
of  the  Government  by  exciting,  if  he  had 
the  power  to  excite,  the  intelligent  body 
of  practical  fiirmers.     He  sincerely  hoped 
that  hia  anticipations  as  to  this  bill  would 
prove  to  be  incorrect,  and  if  they  did,  he 
would  be  the  first  person  readily  to  admit 
them ;  and  he  repeated  his  advice  to  the 
farmers  to  try,   by  increased  knowledge 
and  by  increased  skill,  if  that  were  possi- 
ble, to  make  their  way  in  spite  of  this 
measure ;  and  he  trusted  that  the  present 
bill  would  not  be  found  to  be  a  step  to- 
wards getting  rid  of  that  protection,  with- 
out which,  in  his  opinion,  the  agricultural 
interest  would  be  destroyed ;  and  he  was 
sure  that  his  noble   Friend  would  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  that  on  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  agricultural  interest  rested  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  every  other  in- 
terest in  this  country. 


The  Marquess  of  Clanrkarde  wished  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  vote  he  was  about 
to  give  in  support  of  the  present  measure. 
He  unfortunatelv  differed  from  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  (Earl  Stanhope),  not  only  in 
the  conclusions  to  which  he  came,  but  also 
in  the  reasons  he  had  assigned,  although  he 
agreed  in  many  of  his  incidental  remarks. 
He  thought  that  his  noble  Friend  who 
o|)ened  the  subject  (the  Earl  of  Ripon)  had 
made  it  as  clear  as  a  person  could  conceive 
any  one  of  as  great  eloquence  and  ability 
as  his  noble  Friend  could  make  it,  tliat 
little  or  no  good  would  be  effected  by  this 
measure  in  lowering  the  price  of  food  in 
this  country.  His  noble  Friend  had  showed 
clfarly  that  the  price  of  meat  would  not 
be  decreased  in  this  country  by  the  present 
bill,  and  that  it  would  be  perfectly  futile 
and  vain  for  the  artisan  or  workman  to  ex- 
pect any  relief.     Still  he  gathered  from 
his  noble  Friend's  speech  the  consolation 
that  this  bill  was  only  a  step  towards  a 
further  and  more  important  change,  and 
upon  that  ground  he  gave  it  his  hearty 
support.     There   was  one  phrase   which 
fell  (torn  his  noble  Friend  who  opened  the 
debate,  in  which  he  particulurly  rejoiced. 
His  noble  Friend  said  that  he  could  not  do 
everjTthing  at  once.    He  thought  this  was 
the  only  excuse  his  noble  Friend  could 
offer  for  the  government  doing  so  little  as 
they  had  done  in  that  direction.     He  did 
not  wish  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  ar- 
ticles in  the  schedules,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  must  advert  to  one  or  two  remarks 
of  his   noble   Friend.     His  noble  Friend 
had  said  that  the  ffreat  principle  of  this 
bill  was  to  reduce  the  duty  upon  the  raw 
material  and  on  articles  of  manufacture. 
He  must  say  that  the  manner  in  which 
that  principle  was  carried  out  was  very 
different    from   what    his    noble    Friend 
stated.     He  thought  that  if  it  uere  possi- 
ble for  any  persons  under  compulsion  to 
bring  forward  a  measure  of  free-trade  in 
this  country,  who  themselves  had  a  dis- 
like to  free-trade,  and  to  make  it,  if  not 
impossible,    at    least    very    difficult     to 
advance    the     principles    of    free- trade, 
they  could  not  have  done  it  in  a  man- 
ner   to    make    the    principle    more    dis- 
tasteful to  the  middle  classes  of  this  coun- 
try than  in  the  bill  of  his  noble  Friend. 
His  noble  Friend  had  said  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  thought  it  better  to  applv 
themselves   to  a  great   number  of  small 
articles  without  attacking  the  great  arti- 
cles,   such    as  sugar,  tea,   and    tobacco. 
Therefore  the  onlv  great  article  taken  waa 
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timber,  and  the  only  reason  why  that  was 
selected  was  said  to  give  relief  to  the  ship- 
ping interest,  although  he  still  thought 
that  the  selection  was  made  more  with  re- 
ference to  the  Income-tax  than  anything 
else.  This  tariff  would,  however,  place 
the  artisans  of  this  country  under  a  great 
disadvantage,  although  a  later  following 
out  of  the  same  principle  which  must  come, 
which  was  the  necessary  consequence, 
would  put  them  in  a  better  position.  By 
this  tariff  the  Government  said  to  the 
makers  of  gloves,  to  the  shoemakers,  and 
to  others,  that  they  must  compete  with 
the  foreigners  on  the  principle  of  free- 
trade,  and  that  they  were  giving  a  corre- 
sponding advantage  in  the  value  of  the 
raw  material.  The  bill  did  no  such  thing. 
What  was  the  raw  material  from  which 
the  artisan  and  workman  would  receive 
the  greatest  l)enefit  ?  The  necessaries  of 
life.  He  would  not  then  enter  upon  the 
questions  of  corn  and  of  sugar,  but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  speak  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple and  put  those  questions  entirely  out 
of  view.  On  another  great  article  of  raw 
material  a  large  duty  was  still  maintained 
—he  meant  tallow.  Tallow  entered  into 
almost  every  trade— every  manufacture 
was  affected  by  it — to  say  nothing  of  its 
being  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life  with  the 
artisan.  He  found  that  the  duty  on  tallow 
under  the  new  tariff  was  very  excessive. 
His  noble  Friend  said,  that  5  per  cent, 
was  to  be  the  average  duty  on  the  raw 
material,  but  the  duty  on  tallow  was  8  or 
10  per  cent.,  and  he  could  not  conceive 
why  it  had  not  been  reduced.  He  men- 
tioned that  not  only  because  the  reduction 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  country,  but  because  it 
also  indicated  the  neglect  of  what  was 
professed  by  those  who  prepared  the 
tariff.  [The  Earl  of  Ripon  :  The  duty  on 
tallow  is  only  6  per  cent]  That  was  an 
article  on  which  a  reduction  was  more  de- 
sirable, because  it  was  an  article  that 
would  encourage  the  shipping  interest. 
He  would  mention  another  article,  that  it 
might  not  be  said  he  confined  himself  to 
sugar  and  to  corn.  It  was  monstrous  to 
say  that  the  workmen  of  this  country 
would  get  compensation  by  the  reduction 
of  duties  on  the  raw  material  for  the  pro- 
tection which  this  bill  would  take  away. 
He  would  allude  to  the  duty  on  cocoa.  The 
Government  had  taken  great  credit  to 
itself  for  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon 
coffee  ;  but  if  they  compared  the  nutritive 
qualities  of  coffee  and  of  cocoa  they  would 


find  that  the  cocoa  had  the  preference,  and 
the  mass  of  suffering  and  miserv  was  so 
great,  that  everything  they  could  do  to 
lower  the  price  of  articles  of  Dutriment 
would  be  most  beneficial.  He  was  not  now 
going  into  the  corn  question,  although  his 
noble  Friend  admitted,  that  his  own  speech 
would  be  taken  as  an  excellent  speech 
against  the  Corn-laws,  but  be  must  re- 
mark, that  in  the  year  1841,  between  the 
29th  of  April  and  the  4th  of  June,  there 
were  entered  for  home  consumption  108,090 
quarters  of  foreign  corn,  which  paid  a  duty 
of  2Ss.  8d. ;  whdst  this  year,  during  the 
same  time,  there  were  entered  for  nome 
consumption  92,357  quarters,  paying  a 
duty  only  of  13^.  or  12^.  Their  Lordships 
would  see  by  this,  that  there  was  now  a 
positive  diminution  in  the  consumption  of 
corn  in  this  country.  The  quantities  en- 
tered did  not  show  that  the  people  did  not 
consume  the  same  quantity,  but  if  they 
looked  at  the  duty  paid,  that  would  tell 
the  price  of  corn;  and  if  the  duty  was 
highest  when  the  largest  quantity  was  in- 
troduced, it  was  positive  evidence  that 
the  people  had  at  that  time  the  greatest 
power  of  consumption.  He  said  then  that 
the  Government  ought  to  have  attacked 
such  articles  as  cocoa,  coffee,  and  others  not 
included  in  the  tariff.  []The  Earl  of  Ripon : 
The  duty  on  coffee  has  been  reduced.!  The 
duty  at  present  was  6d,  a  lb.  on  roreign 
coffee,  and  2d,  a  lb.  on  coffee  the  produce 
of  British  possessions^  Thecoffee  offore^ 
countries  was  therefore  prohibited.  Tnis 
duty,  which  was  not  only  protective,  but 
prohibitive,  was  only  ns  three  to  one.  The 
new  tariff  made  the  proportion  four  to  one. 
Indeed,  the  tariff  maintained  throughout 
the  whole  system  of  differential  duties,  and 
it  departed  from  the  principle  laid  down 
by  his  noble  Friend,  and  enacted  and  cre- 
ated differential  duties  which  did  not  now 
exist.  That  was  at  variance  with  his 
noble  Friend's  speech,  and  that  was  con- 
trary to  all  sound  principle,  because  where 
there  were  protective  duties,  although  it 
would  be  unjust  to  do  away  with  them  at 
once,  yet  they  ought  to  get  rid  of  them 
gradually,  and  not  enact  any  new  ones. 
He  objected  to  the  tariff  that  it  had  not 
made  a  greater  progress  in  that  direction. 
He  would  vote  for  the  bill,  not  because  he 
was  at  all  satisfied  with  the  new  tariff  on 
its  own  merits,  but  on  account  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  was  founded,  and  more 
particularly  on  account  of  the  profession  of 
those  principles  by  those  who  propounded 
them.     He  saw  that  those  principles  must 
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be  carried  out ;  it  was  impossible  for  her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  or  for  those  who  sup- 
ported  them^  to  recede  from  these  principles^ 
or  to  stop  in  the  course  on  t^hich  they  had 
entered.  How  far  he  ought  to  thank  them, 
bow  far  they  had  freely  taken  up  this  im- 
portant measure  did  not  appear ;  but  when 
he  looked  back,  and  saw  how  his  noble 
Friends  near  him  hud  been  opposed  by 
noble  Lords  opposite,  in  their  measures  of 
reform,  he  could  not  but  think  that  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  the  present 
bill  was  due  much  more  to  the  Liberal 
party  than  to  the  noble  Lord  and  his  Col- 
leagues. This  reminded  him  of  another 
observation :  he  meant  the  allusion  to  the 
import  duty  committee.  He  had  heard 
with  pain  last  year  a  noble  Lord,  a  great 
authority  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
now  usefully  employed  elsewhere  (Lord 
Ashburton),  refer  to  the  report,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  evidence  of  that  committee, 
m  terms  of  great  disrespect ;  he  had  called 
it  inconsistent,  fantastical,  and  mischievous, 
with  other  epithets  of  the  like  kind— cer- 
tainly not  one  word  had  the  noble  Lord 
in  its  favour;  and  this  was  before  the 
last  election.  He  did  not  mean  to  con- 
tend that  the  present  Government  was  at 
all  bound  by  the  opinions  of  its  friends 
and  adherents;  but  considering  the  way 
in  which  the  opinions  of  the  noble  Lord  to 
whom  he  referred  were  received  at  the 
time  he  stated  them,  he  was  not  less  sur- 
prised than  delighted  with  the  very  differ- 
ent estimate  the  noble  Earl  seemed  to-night 
to  have  formed  of  the  report  of  the  import 
duty  committee.  Upon  that  point  he 
need  not  say  more,  and  he  would  only  add 
that  he  should  vote  for  the  bill  on  the 
Table  in  the  fullest  confidence  that  Min- 
isters would  proceed  in  the  course  they 
had  commenced.  He  also  relied  upon  the 
Parliament,  notwithstanding  it  had  been 
said,  that  it  was  composed  of  the  landed 
interest,  that  its  own  good  sense  would  lead 
it  to  support  the  present  Government  in 
its  laudable  undertakings  of  this  kind,  in 
order  that  the  reform  of  our  commercial 
system  now  begun  might  be  satisfactorily 
completed.  Even  next  year  he  hoped  to 
see  Ministers  proposing  a  revision  of  the 
sugar  duties,  and  not  long  afterwards  he 
was  persuaded  must  come  an  alteration  of 
the  Corn- laws.  In  this  persuasion  he 
should  give  his  sincere  and  hearty  support 
to  the  suterations  in  the  tariff*. 

The  Earl  of  Mountcashell  expressed  his 
regret  that  noble  Lords  on  that  (the  Min- 
isterial) side  of  the  House  now  adopted 


measures  which  they  had  formerly  op- 
posed. If  the  sentiments  of  other  parties 
had  undergone  a  change,  he  could  assure 
noble  Lords  that  his  opinions  were  un- 
altered. He  was  not  surprised  to  hear  the 
noble  Marquess  who  had  just  addressed 
their  Lordships  express  his  intention  to 
support  this  tariff,  for  the  measure  was 
founded  on  those  principles  which  were 
advocated  by  noble  Lords  opposite.  He 
begged  to  call  their  Lordships  attention  to 
the  effect  which  this  tariff  would  have 
with  regard  to  the  article  of  timber.  He 
considered  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
mother  country  to  support  her  colonies 
with  the  same  care  and  solicitude  with 
which  a  mother  sustained  her  children. 
That  principle  ought,  he  conceived,  always 
to  be  acted  upon  ;  there  should  never  be 
any  deviation  from  it.  In  the  present 
ca>e,  however,  that  principle  had  not  been 
followed.  The  duties  on  timber  had  been 
reduced,  but  so  great  an  advantuge  was 
given  to  the  Baltic  timber  that  the  timber 
trade  between  this  country  and  the  Cana- 
das  and  New  Brunswick  would  euffer  ex- 
tensively. He  had  recently  heard  accounts 
from  our  North  American  colonies  which 
represented  affairs  as  wearing  a  most  un- 
promising aspect;  and  he  was  informed 
that  it  was  probable,  if  this  measure  came 
into  operation,  that  serious  business  de- 
rangements would  ensue.  Under  the 
system  which  now  existed  with  regard 
to  the  timber  trade  we  paid  for  a  great 
quantity  of  timber  by  our  manufactures ; 
but  under  the  operation  of  this  measure 
we  should  have  to  pay  for  Baltic  timber  in 
money,  instead  of  an  outlet  being  opened 
for  the  sale  of  our  manufactured  goods.  A 
large  portion  of  our  mercantile  navy  was 
now  employed  in  the  timber  trade,  but  the 
effect  of  this  measure  would  be  to  diminish 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  employment 
of  those  ships,  and  to  throw  out  of  work 
the  seamen  by  whom  they  were  manned. 
His  opinion  was,  that  this  measure  would 
eventually  result  in  the  loss  of  our  colo- 
nies. The  tariff  would  also  produce  a 
serious  effect  with  respect  to  the  trade  in 
cattle  and  pigs.  At  the  present  moment, 
in  Ireland,  the  poorer  classes  were  in  a 
great  measure  dependent  on  the  sale  of 
their  pigs  for  enabling  them  to  pay  their 
rent.  The  tariff,  however,  would  deprive 
the  poor  of  this  benefit;  for  the  import 
from  abroad  of  cattle,  pigs,  and  salted 
meat,  would  injure  the  sale  of  the  home 
producer.  He  was  sorry  that  the  mea- 
sure had  ever  been  propounded^  for  he 
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believed  in  the  result  it  would  lie  most 
mischievous. 

Lord  Mofiieagle  felt  a  difficulty  in  voting 
on  the  measure,  owing  to  the  approbation 
which  he  gave  to  its  principle,  while  he 
objected  to  many  of  the  details  of  the 
tiiriff.  He  should  vote  in  favour  of  the 
bill ;  but  if  ever  there  was  a  speech  which 
showed  how  utterly  worthless  were  the 
details  of  it,  it  was  the  speech  of  the 
iioble  Earl  who  moved  the  second  reading. 
With  respect  to  cattle,  he  had  exposed 
himself  to  an  unanswerable  reply  by  the 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Richmond)  when 
he  had  asked,  if  so  little  were  to  be  done, 
why  had  the  subject  been  touched  ?  Al- 
though the  advantages  to  the  consumer 
were  small,  still  the  principle  involved  in 
the  measure  recommended  it  to  him  ;  but 
did  it  recommend  it  to  the  noble  Earl  ? 
[The  Earl  of  liipon :  Yes.]  He  was  very 
glad  to  hear  it  ;  because,  approving  that 
principle,  the  noble  Earl  must  be  pre- 
pared to  go  much  further.  The  noble 
Earl  had  talked  as  if  the  confusion, 
irregularity,  and  inconvenience  of  our 
commercial  tariif  was  to  be  traced  to 
the  state  of  the  existing  laws,  which 
had  gradually  deviated  from  the  original 
purpose  for  which  they  were  adopted  ;  but 
what  was  that  original  purpose?  The 
raising  of  a  revenue.  And  for  three-fourths 
of  the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl,  the  word 
protection,  as  applied  to  customs*  duties, 
had  never  escaped  his  lips.  Every  tax 
was,  pro  lanlOy  an  evil ;  it  was  only  justi- 
fied by  the  wants  of  the  State,  and  it  ought 
to  be  imposed  with  as  little  injury  as  pos- 
sible to  the  subject.  If  such  were  the 
principle  upon  which  the  tariff  had  been 

i)repared,  nobody  would  give  it  a  more 
learty  support  than  himself.  He  was 
doubtful,  however,  how  far  the  tariff  em- 
bodied the  principle,  and  embodied  it  satis- 
factorily. He  apprehended,  that  out  of 
doors,  considerable  disappointment  would 
be  felt  as  regarded  the  assurance  that  the 
reduction  in  price  of  various  articles  in  the 
tariff,  would  be  a  full  equivalent  for  the 
Jncume-tax.  Sterne  had  said,  that  the 
sight  of  a  single  captive  was  more  impres- 
sive than  the  description  of  a  hundred. 
He  would  take,  therefore,  a  single  exam- 
ple as  a  specimen  of  many  cases,  and  he 
would  ask  whether  a  man  of  5,000/.  a-year, 
who  paid  150/.  to  the  Income-tax,  would 
be  benefitted  to  that  extent  by  the  remis- 
sion of  tiuties  in  the  tariff?  The  total 
gain  to  the  consumer  under  the  tariff  was 
uuly  about  1»200,000/.,  while  tb«  Inpome- 


tax  was  to  raise  the  sum  of  3,700«000/. 
This  statement  of  itself  was  an  answer  to 
the  assertion  as  to  benefit  to  the  oonsumer. 
He  feared  that  disappointment  as  to  the 
result  would  lead  many  persons  to  believe 
that  the  fault  was  in  the  principle,  nttber 
than  in  its  application.  Thus  the  souiid 
and  valuable  principle  itself  might  be  un« 
fairly  injured  in  public  estimation.  The 
duty  upon  timber  was  the  only  great  doty 
touched  at  all  by  the  tariff,  and  he  niist 
say  that  it  had  not  been  toudied  wisely. 
Upon  this  point  he  did  not  take  the  same 
view  as  the  noble  Earl  who  spoke  last. 
His  opinions  were,  in  fact,  directly  o|»po- 
site,.for  the  duty  on  Canadian  timber  was 
reduced  to  almost  nothing,  and  he  could 
not  understand  the  ground  of  the  noble 
Earl's  objection,  unless  he  meant  to  argue, 
that  a  heavy  duty  ought  to  be  put  upon 
the  good  timber  of  the  Baltic,  for  the  sake 
of  compelling  the  consumer  to  use  the  bad 
timber  of  the  Canadas.  That  certainly 
was  not  a  statesmanlike  mode  of  protecting 
colonial  interests,  for  no  colonial  system 
could  be  depended  upon,  as  regarded  con- 
tinuance, in  whicli  the  interests  of  the 
mother  country  as  well  as  of  the  colony 
were  not  consulted.  The  noble  Earl  who 
opened  the  measure  had  expressed  a  stitmg 
feeling  in  favour  of  other  great  interests, 
but  nothing  for  their  advantage  was  fuund 
in  the  tariff,  and  the  parties  concerned, 
would  much  rather  have  the  assistance 
than  the  sympathy  of  the  noble  Earl.  In 
the  timber  duties,  Ministers  were  actually 
giving  away  the  whole  amount  of  the  reve- 
nue ;  yet  the  trade  had  been  an  increasing 
and  not  a  declining  one.  It  had  yielded  a 
revenue— 

In  1838,  of  .  ..  .f  346,000 

In  1839,  of  ..  ..  367,000 

In  1840,  of  ..  ..  459,000 

In  1841,  of  ..  ..  465,000 

Hence  it  was  evident,  that  it  was  a  trade 
which  did  not,  like  many  others,  require 
relief;  for  even  during  four  years  of  great 
pressure,  the  duty  upon  timber  had  gone 
on  increasing.  It  was  one  thing  to  make 
a  reduction  of  duty,  and  another  to  gi?e 
away  the  whole  amount  of  revenue.  He 
was  glad  to  be  able  now  to  quote  the  re- 
port of  the  import  duty  committee  with  the 
approbation  of  the  other  side  of  the  House 
for  even  the  noble  Earl  had  applauded  it. 
[^The  Earl  of  Ripon :  I  declined  giving 
any  opinion  on  the  evidence  of  the  wit- 
nesses.] If  so,  the  report  was  nothing  less 
than  miraculous.  The  noble  Earl  dedia«i 
giving  any  opinion  on  the  evidence  of  tba 
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witoesses^and  yet  tnadethat  report, founded 
upon  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  the  very 
groundwork  of  his  tariflf.  He  had  not 
hesitated  lo  state,  at  the  time,  that  he  dif. 
fered  from  some  of  the  witnesses,  because 
lie  thought  they  were  carrying  their  doc- 
trines to  surh  an  extravagant  extent,  that 
^hey  were  endangering  tlieir  own  princi- 
ples ;  but  he  might  refer  to  the  testimony 
of  the  late  Mr.  Deacon  Hume,  as  a  man 
known  to  and  respected  by  the  noble  Earl, 
as  well  as  by  himself.  Mr.  Hume  staled, 
that  by  proper  regulations,  a  good  million 
(such  was  his  expression)  of  revenue  might 
be  obtainetl,  without  raising  the  price  of 
timber  to  the  consumer.  This  resource 
was  now  absolutely  and  irretrievably  lost, 
at  a  time,  too,  when  so  much  and  such 
grievous  distress  prevailed  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  While  Ministers  were 
thus  throwing  away  a  very  large  amount 
of  revenue,  they  gave  not  the  smallest  re- 
lief by  reducing  the  duty  on  the  raw  mate- 
rial, of  tfvo  of  our  greatest  manufactures — 
wool  and  cotton.  Was  it  wise  to  relin- 
quish the  large  amount  of  duty  on  timber, 
when,  by  keeping  it,  such  aid  might  have 
been  afforded  to  our  suffering  manufac- 
turers? 'ilie  arguments  which  had  been 
used  in  another  place  in  favour  of  reducing 
the  duty  on  wool,  including  the  transfer- 
ence of  orders  from  this  country  to  France, 
might  be  urged  in  favour  of  a  diminution  of 
the  duty  upon  cotton.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands were  at  once  thrown  away  by  the 
proposed  change  in  the  duty  on  timber, 
where  no  relief  was  required  ;  while  no 
attempt  was  made  to  render  the  tariff*  ac- 
ceptable in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire, 
where  assistance  was  most  essential.  Al- 
lusion had  already  been  made  .to  what  had 
passed  elsewhere,  and  he  was  happy  to  be 
able  to  refer  to  the  speeches  of  Ministers, 
with  unqualified  admiration.  However 
he  might  object  to  the  details  of  the  tariff, 
there  was  no  extent  of  applause  to  which 
any  free-trader  —  any  follower  of  Mr. 
Huskisson  —  would  go,  in  which  he 
would  not  accompany  him,  as  far  as  re- 
lated to  what  nad  been  said  by  the 
present  head  of  the  Government.  The 
principles  of  free- trade  had  been  laid 
down  upon  the  broadtst  basis,  for  it  had 
been  declared  that  it  was  the  business  of 
the  nation  to  ascertain  where  it  could  buy 
cheapest  and  sell  dearest.  Such  words 
were  things,  and  the  application  of  those 
words  would  hereafter  be  most  assuredly 
called  for.  He  would  not  advert  to  the 
com  question  further  than  just  to  call 


attention  to  the  40th  clause,  which  especi- 
ally excepted  corn,  grain,  meal,  flour, 
sugar,  and  molasses;  and  which  were 
necessarily  excepted,  because  the  whole  of 
the  measure  was  in  direct  opposition  and 
contrast  to  the  law  so  recently  passed 
excluding  foreign  grain.  If  one  law  were 
right,  the  other  must  necessarily  be  wrong. 
The  question  of  sugar  had  been  discuss^ 
on  former  occasions.  The  proposition  as 
to  sugar  was  very  different  from  that  as  to 
timber ;  in  the  one  case  there  would  be  a 
loss,  and  in  the  other  a  gain  to  the  revenue. 
The  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Ripon)  inti- 
mated his  dissent.  Would  be  dissent 
when  next  year  he  introduced  his  sugar 
bill  ?  The  object  of  the  Government  pro- 
posal with  regard  to  sugar  was  to  add  to 
the  revenue,  and  he,  for  his  part»  could  see 
no  grounds  upon  which  that  principle 
should  be  acted  upon  with  regard  to  sugar 
and  be  abandoned  with  regard  to  timber. 
It  might  be  true,  perhaps,  that  there  was 
not  in  the  tariff*  any  direct  protection,  but 
there  was  that  which  was  almost  as  bad, 
and  which  produced  equally  injurious 
results.  Excesnive  discriminating  duties — 
discriminating  duties  carried  to  the  most 
excessive  height — there  was  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  tariff*  as  originally  pro- 
posed and  as  it  was  now  introduced  to  their 
Lordships ;  and  these  alterations  had  been 
made  for  tbtf  sake  of  giving  discriminating 
duties  in  favour  of  the  colonies.  And  yet 
this  did  not  account  for  some  of  the  alter- 
ations that  had  been  introduced ;  for  the 
duties  upon  some  articles  had  been  changed 
which  were  not  produced  at  all  in  the 
colonies.  In  one  schedule  there  had  been 
no  less  than  138  articles  amended,  and 
heavy  discriminating  duties  had  been  put 
upon  eggs,  and  articles  of  that  character 
and  description.  So  far  he  could  not  but 
disapprove  of  the  conduct  which  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  adopted,  but  in 
other  matters  in  which  they  had  been 
attacked  he  entirely  agreed  with  them. 
He  did  so  with  regard  to  the  duties  upon 
ores.  Upon  copper  and  tin  it  was  especi- 
ally desirable  that  the  duty  should  be  low 
for  the  interest  of  the  English  manufac- 
turer. The  high  price  had  been  very 
serious,  and  it  cramped  and  fettered  the 
industry  of  the  country ;  and  he  rejoiced 
I  hat  the  measure  which  a  few  years  ago  be  had 
had  the  honour  of  introtluang  with  regard 
to  the  Duchy-duties  in  (/ornwall  had  con- 
siderably assisted  the  Government  in  their 
recent  calculations  upon  metals.  With 
t^pxd  to  coals,  he  had  expressed  his  moat 
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serious  ubjeclion  to  the  duty  \vliich  liad 
leeD  originally  proposed.  He  felt  assured 
that  ir  that  amount  of  duty  had  beeu  per- 
sisted in,  nothing  less  than  the  destruction 
of  the  trade  must  have  followed.  The 
■mount  of  the  duty  had,  however,  been 
reduced,  aDd  yet  he  entertained  serious 
doubts  of  the  policy  of  imposing  a  duty 
upon  the  exportation  of  British  coal. 
Upon  whatever  grounds  it  had  been  pro- 
posed or  was  defended,  he  entertaioed 
serious  doubts  of  its  policy  ;  but  he  was 
sure  that  if  it  were  done  to  fetter  and 
impede  foreign  manufactures,  it  was  most 
foolish,  most  impolitic,  most  unjust.  That 
was  not  the  way  to  place  themselres  on  a 
&TOurabIe  commercial  footing  with  other 
nations.  That  was  not  the  way  to  pro- 
mulgate far  and  wide  the  grand  principles 
of  commercial  wisdom.  If  they  wished  to 
accomplish  these  objects,  they  could  only 
hope  tu  do  it  by  acting  ia  exactly  tbe 
opposite  way.  With  re^rd  to  some  arti- 
cles—tobacco, and  others— to  which  refer- 
ence had  been  made,  he  agreed  with  the 
noble  Earl  and  the  Government  in  the 
propriety  of  the  course  which  they  had 
adopted.  On  the  whole,  he  thought  that 
there  was  too  much  discrimination  in  the 
present  tariff — that  there  was  a  studied 
exclusion  of  those  large  articles  which 
formed  the  principle  trade  of  the  country; 
and  that  there  had  been  in  the  legislation 
of  one  year  a  measure,  on  tbe  one  hand, 
which  opened  compeliiion  to  the  Eeglisli 
workmen— to  the  glover,  to  the  hatter,  to 
the  cork-cutler,  and  many  other  trades — 
and  at  the  same  time  a  measure  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  prevented  the  competition 
with  regard  to  food.  This  was  beginning 
at  the  wrong  end.  Mr.  Deacon  Hume 
had  always  said,  "  Begin  your  free  trade 
with  corn."  He  agreed  in  that  opinion ; 
for  then  if  there  were  competition  in  the 
corn  market  with  regard  to  the  food  of  the 
people,  no  other  trade  would  be  entitled  to 
complain  if  they  were  exposed  to  equal 
competition.  He  intended  to  vote  in  ^vour 
of  the  present  bill.  He  thought  it  good  as 
far  as  it  went,  and  he  hailed  its  introduc- 
tion, not  merely  for  the  principles  which 
were  involved  in  it,  but  for  the  speeches 
from  men  holding  the  highest  position  in 
the  country,  by  which  it  had  teen  Intro- 
duced. 

Lord  Colchester  thought  that  he  might 
vote  for  this  bill  without  advocating  the 
general  principles  of  free-trade.  The  Cus- 
toms' duties,  as  now  existing,  were  an  hele- 
rogeneoiu  mam  of  duties,  without  order  and 


as  introducing  consistency  and  uni- 
formity into  B  tariff  which,  at  ^re«nt, 
was  utterly  deficient  in  those  qoilities,  uid 
not  because  protection  was  npon  pruciplc 
diminished  in  that  tariff.  DifieriBg  Aooi 
the  noble  Baron  opposite,  he  «p|Hvrad 
most  of  the  discriminating  porti<»a  of  tW' 
bill.  He  looked  upon  the  colonica  u 
integral  parts  of  the  emf»re,  and  thoog^ 
them  entitled  to  a  fair  protection.  Vath 
regard  to  the  duty  upon  the  ezportatioo  of 
coals,  he  approved  of  the  proposal  of  her 
Majesty's  Government. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon,  in  reply,  nid,  ■!• 
though  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Monteagle) 
gave  his  support  to  the  bill,  he  thnngfat 
bis  noble  Friend  did  not  support  it  with  a 
very  good  grace.  '  His  noble  Friend  foand 
18  much  fault  with  the  construction  of  the 
hill  as  the  noble  Eatl  beside  him  (Earl  of 
Mountcashel),  although  certainly  for  dif- 
ferent reasons,  and  picked  as  many  hole* 
in  it  as  his  ingenuity  permitted.  He 
thought,  however,  his  noble  Friend  hod 
fallen  into  many  errors  respecting  it,  and 
particularly  in  his  observations  with  ra- 
spect  to  limber.  He  thought  bis  noUe 
Friend  had  forgotten  to  refer  to  the  actgal 
condition  of  the  timber  tiade.  If  tbara 
were  any  branch  of  our  import  duties 
which  required  revision  on  account  of  tbe 
peculiar  absurdities  of  their  present  slate 
it  was  the  timber  duties.  The  duty  on 
manufactured  wood,  instead  of  l>eing 
higher  than  that  upon  the  raw  material, 
was  in  almost  every  case  considerably 
lower.  In  fact,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  the  limber  duties  were  an  anomaly 
and  incongruity  lo  which,  if  called  on  to 
revise  ihe  larin,  he  for  one  could  not  con- 
sent, and  he  felt  confident  if  he  could 
permit  them  to  remain  be  should  find  no 
more  vigorous  opponent  than  hts  nobis  - 
Friend.  To  remedy  this  incongruity,  it 
was  necessary  lo  reduce  the  duty  upon 
timber  so  as  to  bring  it  into  fait  relation 
with  tbe  duty  upon  deals.  This  was  what 
was  done,  for  althougb  the  duty  upon 
deals  was  alto  reduced  somewhat,  theduly 
upon  limber  was  brought  into  fair  relation 
to  it.  Having  done  thai,  il  was  quite 
obvious  that  unless  they  meant  lo  abandon 
altogether  tlie  principle  of  protection  to 
the  colonies,  ihey  must  reduce  the  duty 
on  colonial  timter  below  the  rate  it  bore 
at  present,  and  that  duty  being  10s.,  tbej 
bad  certainly  thought  it  advisable  to  reduce 
it  to  the  nominal  duty  of  It,    Hia  noU« 
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Friend  had  iniiiied  that  colonial  limber 
KBt  worth  notliiog,  but  nine-lenthi  of  the 
limber  of  New  Bruniwick,  lo  far  from 
being  inferior,  wai  more  lultable  for  the 
porpoie*  it  was  applied  to  ibao  Baltic 
timber.  He  said,  llierefore,  that  in  giring 
protection  to  colonial  timber,  they  could 
not  be  taid  to  be  compelling  the  people 
ofEogland  b;  6scal  regulaliona  to  pay  a 
^ent  deal  more  for  a  bad  article  than 
they  would  for  a  good  one.  But  he  thought 
hia  noble  Friend  under-valued  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  timber  duties  at  a  measure  of 
general  relief  to  the  people.  He  waa  e*er 
ready  to  admit  the  high  authority  of  Mr. 
Deacon  Hume,  but  Mr.  Hume  laid  down 
the  principle  that  if  ever  there  were  a 
duty  it  wai  impolitic  lo  impoae  in  a  manu- 
facturing country,  it  was  the  duty  upon 
timber,  and  he  urged  the  policy  of  re- 
ducing it  lo  the  greatest  possible  extent. 
He  was  quite  willing  to  admit  (hat  origin- 
ally the  Oo*erament  had  thought  the 
cotoniea  required  greater  protection  than 
it  was  ever  proposed  to  give  them,  and  he 
would  admit  moreover  tbey  were  mistaken 
in  that  opinion,  but  he  must  say  he  could 
never  >o  far  overlook  the  interetts  of  the 
Goloniea  as  not  to  give  them  the  advan. 
tage*  he  thought  they  were  entitled  to 
He  thought  there  were  principles  far  above 
those  of  fiual  policy,  which  should  guide 
them  on  this  subject.  The  colonials  were 
our  fellow- subjects,  and  of  common  blood, 
and  common  in  teres  is  with  ourselves. 
Moreover,  Ibey  suffered  many  disadvan- 
tagca.  They  could  not  pans  a  tax  bill 
which  did  not  receive  the  Royal  Asient, 
and  there  were  many  other  diiadvantages 
which  entitled  them  to  all  the  advanlagea 
we  could  bestow.  It  should  be  remem* 
bered,  moreover,  the  trade  between  us  and 
our  colonies  was  the  only  free-trade 
could  carry  on,  because  it  waa  the  only 
trade  in  which  it  was  certain  that  what 
we  gave  to  them  they  woold  give  us  in 
return. 

Their  Lordships  divided  on  the  question, 
that  the  word  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  question  : — Contents  59; 
Not-Cgntents4:  Majority  £5. 
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Bill  read  a  Kcond  time. 
House  adjourned  at  a  quarter-past  ten. 
The  following  Protest  against  tke  Second 
Reading  ^  the  Bill  wot  entered. 

DlSSEHTISNT— 

1.  Because  the  proposed  reduclioDs  of  pro- 
lectiug  duties  would  be  most  iojurious  to 
many  of  the  working  classes  in  (liia  country, 
and  would  depress  their  wages,  or  would  de> 
prive  them  of  employment,  by  eamuiasing  tlte 
importation  of  many  Toreign  manu&cturei, 
which,  from  their  cheapness,  may  be  preferred 
to  those  that  are  produced  at  home. 

9.  Because  the  working  classes  have  a  right 
to  demand  such  protection  to  their  industry  aa 
may  enable  ihem  to  obtain  employment  at  ade> 
quate  wages,  and  cannot  be  deprived  of  such 
protection  viithout  the  most  flagrant  injustice, 
wiiboot  destroying  their  respect  for  ihe  exist- 
ing institutions  of  this  country,  sod  wiltiont 
endaogering  the  security  of  properly  of  every 
description. 

3.  Because  a  measure  by  which  those  who 
are  employed  in  maoy  branches  of  industry 
would  oe  reduced  to  distress  and  desiiiution 
cannot  be  justified,  aldiongh  an  increased  im- 
portaiioQ  of  foreign  manufactures  should  be 
accompanied  by  an  increased  exportation  of 
some  articles  of  British  manuiaciure,  which, 
like  those  of  cotton  and  wool,  are  still  pr»> 
tected  by  duties  that  it  is  not  proposed  to 
diminish. 

4.  Because  an  increased  exportation  of  soma 
tftidw  of  Btitisb  nianuAGtaiw  wM  not 
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counterbalance  the  injury  which  would  result 
from  the  proposed  measure  by  the  depression 
in  the  home  markeiy  which  is  by  far  the  most 
important  and  the  most  extensive,  as  well  as 
the  most  secure. 

5.  Because  the  proposed  measure  would 
encourage  an  increased  importation  of  foreign 
goods,  which,  as  experience  has  shown,  is  not 
always  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  ex- 
portation of  British  manufactures,  and  in  such 
cases  there  ensues  a  drain  of  bullion  which 
contracts  the  circulation  of  the  country, checks 
its  industry  and  exertions,  and  might  place 
in  great  embarrassment  and  danger  the  Bank 
of  England. 

6.  Because  some  of  the  proposed  reductions 
of  duties  would  occasion  a  loss  to  the  revenue 
without  any  advantage  to  the  consumers  by  a 
diminution  of  the  retail  prices,  and  other  re- 
ductions are  made  on  articles  of  luxury  which 
are  purchased  only  by  the  richer  classes  of  the 
community. 

7.  Because  the  proposed  reductions  of  the 
duties  on  timber  would  secure  an  undue  ad- 
vantage to  that  which  is  brought  from  the 
Baltic,  the  freight  from  thence  being  much 
lower  than  from  the  British  possessions  in 
North  America,  and  would  therefore  be  very 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  those  extensive 
and  valuable  colonies,  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
Parliament  to  protect. 

8.  Because  the  proposed  measure^  by  allow- 
ing the  importation  of  live  stock,  and  by  en- 
couraging that  of  salted  meat  and  of  various 
articles  of  agricultural  produce,  might  very 
much  depress  their  prices  in  this  country,  dis- 
courage their  production,  and  deprive  those 
who  are  engaged  in  it  of  the  profits,  or  of  the 
employment  which  it  has  hitherto  afforded. 

9.  Because  the  proposed  measure  would 
produce  such  distress  as  might  at  length  be- 
come intolerable,  and  lead  to  a  passive  resist- 
ance to  taxation,  and  such  discontent  as  might 
hurst  asunder  all  the  bonds  by  which  society 
is  now  held  together,  and  plunge  this  country 
in  anarchy  and  revolution. 

Stanhope. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Tuesday ^  July  5,  1842. 

Miifons.]     Bills.     PhMIt.— !*•    Linen   Maaufiictura 
(Ireland). 

r    FourCourtsManlMlMi  (Dublin). 
Reported.  -Right  of  VoUng  (Dublin  University)  \  Cbiuri- 
taUe  Pawn  Ofiloes  (Ireland). 
5**    and  paiied:— Mines  and  CoUeriec 
PHro/ft— !*■  Moityn'k  Estate  i  Maxqueis  ofTweedale's 
Estates  Duke  of  Brldgewatev^  Estate;  Lord  Southamp- 
ton^ Estate  t  Venonsln'k  NatunUaBtkm. 
t«-  Lord  Sherborne^  Estate  i  Oifasoo's  Estate. 
3*-  and   passed  :-*  Hawkers    Divorce ;    Liverpool   and 
MandicBter  Railway. 
l^jmrioNS  PaatcHTao.  From  John  Gumner,  and  Thomas 
Humphries,  Ibr  Ameodroent  of  the  Law  for  Imprisoning 
for  Debt— From  a  PuUle  Meathig  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Andior,  Strand,  praying  into  the  cause  of  the  PubMe 
CollierieB.—>From  Governors  of  Ckgheen  and  Cater  Fever 
Boapitab,  agtintt  pladog  Medloa  Chvitict  under  the 


Control  of  the  Poor-hiw  CommissiaBSA — By  Lnd 
nard,  from  Manorhamilton,  Carngalinea  Kilgrillb, 
Desart,  against  the  piesent  System  of  Mncaifciu  (fr»> 
land).-«Fnmi  Tregory,  for  the  Repaid  of  fbe  i^seHaw 
Amendment  Act. — ^From  Hayfield  UnkHk  fiir  ikm  AMm^ 
tion  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  AeL— By  Mr.  Hants, 
flrom  the  Corporation  of  Bttmingbam*  for 
fkom  the  Mandiester,  Birmingham,  and  BoUoai 
BUL — By  Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe,  flrom  Riorasn  CaHso- 
lio  of  the  Metropolis,  for  EquaUty  of  Civil  Rigfita.— 
From  a  Pubfic  Meeting  at  BItmlqgham,  for  Inquiry  inSo 
the  Deaths  of  James  Holberry  and  William  Clayluy,  aad 
the  Release  of  Political  Olftnders.-«From  ttm  Wiiiiliaii 
of  the  4  Provident  Buildhig  Sodeties  of  Sundarland^  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Aet  7*  Win  4,  for  tlw  R^gnMlen 
of  Benefit  BuikUiHt  Sodeties.-  -From  Prisoaers  in  the 
Queen's  Bench  Prison,  for  delaying  the  Operation  of  the 
Queenis  Prison  Act— By  Mr.  Leader,  firom  Omliin, 
and  Bisbopi^ie,  London,  for  the  Redemption  of  Om 
Tolls  of  the  Metropolitan  Bridges. — From  Wm.  HotaDes. 
against  the  Munidpal  Corporations  BUL— By  QqilBin 
Pcehell,  fkom  Mra.  Forbes,  that  her  Hiwiaiil,  vrtio  bad 
become  Insane  in  the  Naval  Service^  ought  to  be  aop- 
ported  at  the  Public  Ezpenseb— From  Chowbent  wliMn 
Athcrton,  for  the  Substitution  of  AfllrmatioaB  in  Ilea  of 
Oaths.— -Flom  Lod^anon,  for  Amdionitipg  the  Condi- 
tion of  Burgh  and  Parodiial  Schoofanasten  in  Soottand^— 
From  Glasgow,  for  Abolition  of  Churdi  rsliniiafii  (SeDt> 
land).— From  Dudley,  for  the  putthig  down  the  Track 
System.— From  John  Murray,  against  rostoriiv  Mr.  Oli- 
ver's Pension. — By  Mr.  AInsworth,  ftom  Thomten^ 
Wilsden,  Idle,  Rawdon,  Bradford,  and  Caverly  (9  peti- 
tioas),against  the  Mines  nod  Collieries  BIB. 


• 

Dismissal  of  Colonel  Dundas.^  Loid 
fVorsley  wished  to  ask  a  questioii  of  the 
right  hoD.  Gentleman  oppoeite^  of  which 
he  had  already  given  notice.  He  wished 
to  know  from  the  Secretary  at  War,  whe- 
ther a  report  had  come  under  his  obterra- 
tion  that  was  in  very  general  drculatioa 
as  to  the  hon.  Colonel  Dundas  having  uaed 
language  disrespectful  to  her  Majesty.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  report  he 
alluded  to  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  right  hon.Gentleman>  and  whetlier  any 
inquiry  had  been  made  into  the  truth  of 
that  report  He  should  be  most  happy  to 
learn  that  such  was  not  the  case — that  do 
such  circumstance  had  occurred  j  but  if, 
unfortunately,  it  should  be  so,  he  should 
then  like  to  know  what  were  the  steps  that 
the  official  authorities  had  taken  m  the 
matter. 

Sir  H.  Hardinge,  in  answer  to  the 
question  put  by  the  noble  Lord,  had  to 
state,  in  reference  to  the  hon.  Colonel 
Dundas,  that  immediately  upon  the  Gene- 
ral Coinmanding-in-Chief  becoming  aware 
of  the  circumstance  said  to  have  occurred, 
called  upon  Colonel  Dundas  to  furninh 
such  an  explanation  as  he  might  think  it 
right  to  offer.  Having  given  that  expla- 
nation, the  General  Commanding  in  Chief 
felt  bound  to  say,  that  Colonel  Dundas 
had  failed  in  absolving  himself  from  the 
grave  offence  imputed  to  him  of  having 
expressed  himseli  in  terms  disrespectful  to 
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her  Majesty.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  submit  to  her  Majesty,  that 
Colonel  Dundas  should  be  dismissed  from 
his  appointment  as  aide-de-camp  to  her 
Majesty,  and  further  that  Colonel  Dundas 
should  be  removed  from  the  command  of 
the  83rd  regiment,  and  placed  upon  the 
half.pay  list.  He  had  also  to  state 
that  her  Majesty's  Government  entirely 
concurred  in  this  measure,  and  her  Ma- 
jesty had  been  pleased  to  signify  her 
approval  of  the  determination  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, 

COLLBOBS    OF    PuYSICMNS     AND     SUB- 

GBONS.]  Lord  J,  Russell  said,  that  he  had 
heard  the  right  hoii.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Gra- 
ham }  was  about  to  introduce  a  bill  affect- 
ing the  CoUe^  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. He  wished  to  know  whether  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  intended  to  introduce 
in  his  bill  a  clause  afi*ecting  the  existing 
charters,  and  giving  new  charters ;  and 
whether,  if  that  bill  authorised  the  Crown 
to  alter  the  existing  charters,  and  grant 
new  charters,  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  act  on  such 
powers  before  the  Parliament  again  met. 

Sir  /.  Graham  replied,  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  bring  before  the  House  a 
measure  authorising  her  Majesty  to  grant 
a  new  charter  to  the  college  of  physicians, 
and  if  the  bill  were  carried,  the  new 
charter  should  be  issued  before  the  meeting 
of  Parliament. 

Viscount  Sandon  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther the  charter  would  give  the  power  to 
grant  degrees. 

Sir  /.  Qraham  replied,  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  give  by  the  bill  any  such  au- 
thority, because  it  was  not  wanted.  Her 
Majesty  could  at  present  give  the  power 
of  conferring  degrees  to  any  such  body  as 
her  Majesty  might  think  fit. 

Lord  J.  Russell  inquired,  if  it  were  not 
necessary  to  confer  such  powers,  for  what 
purpose  were  the  new  charters  to  be 
given? 

Sir  J.  Graham  replied,  that  on  bringing 
in  the  bill  he  would  state  the  nature  of 
the  proposed  charter. 

Mr.  Ewart  wished  to  know  if  it  would 
exempt  these  colleges  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Medical  Reform  Bill. 

Sir  J,  Graham  replied,  that  his  answer 
to  this  must  be  the  same  as  to  the  last 
question.  When  he  brought  in  the  bill 
he  should  state  the  pcecise  provisions  of 
the  proposed  charter. 


Mr.  (yCannell  wished  to  know  whether 
there  was  any  intention  that  the  charter 
should  affect  the  colleges  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  in  I  reland  ? 

Sir  J.  Graham  replied,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  apply  for  powers  to  grant  a 
new  diarter  to  any  boay,  excepting  one, 
in  which  the  charter  rested  on  a  statute. 
The  physicians  were  guarded  by  an  act  so 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  8th. 

Mr.  O'ConneU  observed,  that  the  phy- 
sicians in  Ireland  had  also  an  act  of  Par* 
liament  for  their  charter. 

Election  Procebdinqs  Committed-* 
Bridport]  Mr.  Cochrane  wished  to 
address  a  few  words  to  the  House.  He 
heard  stated  that   indictments  had  been 

f>referred  against  him,  and  as  this  migiit 
e id  to  a  wrong  inference,  he  wished  now 
to  mention  that  there  had  been  an  acquit* 
tal,  no  witness  appearing  against  him. 
There  was  one  point,  however,  to  which 
he  wished  to  reror.  It  was  with  respect 
to  the  consistency,  kindness,  and  courtesy 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
was  accustomed  to  show,  whenever  he  found 
a  friend  in  a  difficulty.  That  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  certainly  made  a  statement, 
which  led  to  an  unfavourable  impression 
respecting  his  conduct,  and  that  was,  when 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  stated  that  he  had 
wished  for  a  committee,  and  requested  an 
investij<ution  into  the  proceedings  at  Brid- 
port. Now,  if  he  could  have  acted  in  tliat 
manner,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of 
great  inconsistency;  but  the  truth  was, 
be  did  no  such  thing.  When  Mr.  War- 
burton  presented  a  petition,  he  begged  for 
an  early  day  to  be  named  to  consider  it.  In 
order  tnat  he  might  refute  it.  Then,  when 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  agreed  that 
that  petition  was  to  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, and  the  question  came  to  be  whe- 
ther it  should  go  before  Mr.  Roebuck's 
or  another  committee,  he  said,  to  save  the 
time  of  the  House,  he  thought  it  would  be 
preferable  that  it  should  go  before  Mr. 
Roebuck's  committee,  but  he  nev^  did  say 
that  it  should  be  referred  to  a  committee 
at  all.  He  never  did  entertain  the  opinion 
that  cases  of  bribery  and  corruption  should 
go  before  a  committee ;  he  thought  rather 
that  the  matter  diould  be  fiilly  discussed 
in  that  House.  He  thought,  too,  after  the 
avowal  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury, 
that  he  had  spent  between  30,000/.  and 
40,000/.  at  Hertford,  he  could  not  find 
much  fault  with  the  hon.  Member  if  he 
admitted  that  he  bad  been  guilty  of  bnberf 
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and  compromise.  One  thing  he  would 
say,  however,  which  was  this,  that  in  ap. 
pearing  before  the  committee,  he  should 
gi?e  up  no  documents  whatever,  and  should 
answer  ho  questions  but  such  as  he 
thought  fit  He  would  do  nothing  that 
might  compromise  others;  for  the  bill 
indemnified  witnesses,  but  not  those  to 
whom  they  referred.  If  they  looked  at 
the  bill  they  would  see  what  he  stated  to 
be  a  fact.  He  again  said  he  was  deter, 
mined  to  do  nothing  that  might  injure 
others.  For  instance,  a  poor  man  might 
be  deeply  injured  if  it  were  known  that  lie 
had  received  some  money  for  his  vote.  He 
was  determined  not  to  give  up  the  names 
of  tliose  who  did  him  the  honour  of  return- 
ing him,  and  placing  confidence  in  him. 
miatever  might  happeft,  he  was  deter- 
mined on  being  guided  by  his  own  judg- 
ment. He  mentioned  this  to  save  time. 
Upon  one  point  he  could  not  but  congra- 
tulate the  House — upon  the  perfect  har- 
mony that  seemed  to  exist,  and  that  had 
resulted  from  this  committee.  All  must 
remember  that  when  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bath  first  rose  to  put  a  question  on  this 
matter,  and  a  Member  admitted  he  was 
guiltv  of  a  compromise,  the  hon.  Member 
thanked  him  for  his  politeness ;  and  now 
it  was  said  that  the  urbanity,  kindness, 
and  courtesy  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bath 
was  quite  astonishing.  He  supposed  it 
was  because  the  hon.  Member  sat  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  did  not  use  the  thumb- 
screw? The  conduct  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bath  hitherto  must  have  been  most  ex- 
traordinary, because  every  one  seemed  to 
be  surprised  that  he  had  not  been  insulted. 
He  must  say  he  did  not  see  such  wonderful 
courtesy  in  the  hon.  Member  for  Bath. 
The  procee<linss  of  the  committee  were 
now  closed,  at  least  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bath  had  adjourned  his  committee  till 
Thursday,  and  he  announced  his  intention 
of  conducting  it  in  future  on  a  difiTerent 
system.  What  this  system  would  be,  he 
£d  not  know.  His  opinion  was,  that  jus- 
tice could  never  be  obtained  by  unjust 
means,  and  an  unconstitutional  tribunal 
would  not  vindicate  the  law  or  the  con- 
stitution. He  begged  to  say  that  he  should 
appear  before  the  committee,  but  that  he 
anould  only  answer  what  questions  he 
thought  fit. 
Subject  at  an  end. 

Colonial  Passengers.]  Lord  Slanlei^ 
moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  third 
poading  of  Colonial  Passengers  Bill. 


Mr.  Hawes  was  much  surprised  at  the 
motion  which  had  just  been  made.  The 
noble  Lord  had  told  him  that  he  would 
give  him  ample  notice  of  the  third  reading 
of  this  bill.  That  had  been  the  under- 
standing between  him  and  the  noble  Lord, 
and  he  now  threw  himself  on  that  under- 
standing, and  appealed  to  the  noble  Lord 
not  to  persevere  in  bis  motion. 

Lord  Stanley  trusted  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Lambeth  would  not  press  his 
objection.  He  had  given  notice  of  his  in- 
tention of  proceeding  with  this  bill  upou 
the  very  first  day  of  the  Session.  No 
opposition  had  been  made  to  it,  except  one 
incidental  objection  made  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Liambeth  to  one 
clause,  which  objection  he  had  agreed  to 
take  upon  the  third  reading.  He  had 
certainly  said  that  he  would  give  the  hon. 
Member  opposite  notice  when  he  intended 
to  propose  the  third  reading,  but  the  hon. 
Gentleman  must  be  aware  that,  when  he 
had  fixed  it  for  this  evening,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  he  could  know  what  chance  there 
would  be  of  bringing  it  forward.  There 
having  been  no  House  last  evening,  no 
Orders  of  the  Day  could  be  fixed  except 
those  which  stood  for  consideration  previ- 
ously. The  hon.  Gentleman  must  be  as 
mucn  prepared  as  he  was  for  entering  upon 
the  discussion  ;  at  any  rate  he  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  raising  the  question 
which  he  Wished  to  open  upon  a  separate 
motion,  a  course  whicn  he  had  intimated 
his  willingness  to  adopt.  At  this  period 
of  the  Session,  however,  be  could  not  well 
postpone  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Hawes  said,  that  the  noble  Lord 
was  not  quite  correct  in  his  statements. 
The  noble  Lord  had  admitted  that  he  was 
to  give  notice  to  him  of  when  the  noble 
Lord  intended  to  move  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill ;  this  the  noble  Lord  had  not 
done.  The  noble  Lord,  too,  stated  that  he 
was  the  only  person  opposed  to  the  clause 
in  question.  That  was  very  far  firom  being 
the  case.  Many  hon.  Members  were  op- 
posed to  it  as  well  as  he  was ;  it  was,  in- 
deed,  a  clause  which  the  noble  Lord 
himself  had  opposed  last  year.  If  he  had 
the  papers  necessary  for  discussing  the 
subject  with  him,  he  would  not  have  made 
the  objection.  He  stood  on  the  admission 
of  the  noble  Lord  that  the  noble  Lord  was 
to  have  given  him  notice,  which  the  noble 
Lord  failed  to  do.  As  for  there  having 
been  no  House  last  night,  that  was  the 
fault  of  the  Government. 

Lord  Stanley  said,  he  had  oertidnly 
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promised  to  ghe  the  hon.  Gentleman 
notice  of  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  and 
be  bad  given  him  all  the  notice  it  was  in 
bis  power  to  give.  He  was  not  aware  on 
Friaav  nighty  when  he  fixed  the  bill  for 
Tuesoay^  that  be  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  bringing  it  forward  then  ;  but,  at 
this  period  of  the  Session,  he  should  be 
anxious  to  bring  it  forward  as  early  as 
possible.  The  House  might  be  disposed 
to  lose  another  night  in  forwarding  the 
business  of  the  country ;  but  he  could 
only  say  that  any  opposition  to  the  passing 
of  this  bill  would  be  felt  as  an  inconve. 
nience  by  many  parties.  He  repeated 
that  the  question  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man wished  to  open  might  be  perfectly 
well  raised  upon  a  separate  motion.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  he  was  the  only 
hon.  Member  opposed  to  the  clause,  but 
he  said  that  the  only  opposition  of  which 
notice  had  been  given  proceeded  from  the 
hon.  Member.  If  the  House,  however, 
thought  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  opiiosite 
had  not  bad  sufficient  notice,  be  would  not 
press  the  third  reading  upon  the  House. 
Third  reading  postponed. 

Dean  Forest  Ecclesiastical  Bill.] 
On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Dean 
Forest  Ecclesiastical  Bill;  and  on  the 
question  that  the  amendmen^^ade  by  the 
committee  to  the  bill^  be  read  a  second 
time, 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  this  was  the  time 
for  moving  the  resolutions  of  which  he 
had  given  notice  upon  this  subject.  The 
amount  of  public  money  to  be  voted  in 
this  case  was  not  large,  but  the  principle 
involved  was  one  of  great  importance. 
The  Dean  Forest  Ecclesisistical  Bill  was  a 
bill  to  promote  Church  Extension,  and  for 
the  application  of  public  money  towards 
this  object.  He  considered  that  the  pre- 
sent was  a  very  inopportune  time  for  such 
a  bill  to  be  brougnt  forward,  when  the 
public  finances  were  in  a  state  of  great 
difficulty,  and  when  they  had  been  obliged 
to  impose  an  Income-tax  in  order  to  bring 
up  the  revenue  to  the  expenditure.  The 
House  would  remember  that  various  efforts 
had  been  made  to  obtain  from  the  Church 
that  portion  of  her  revenue  which  should 
be  found  to  be  superfluous,  and  such  por- 
tions of  it  as  by  the  abolition  of  monopoly 
and  sinecures  they  found  could  be  spared. 
It  had  been  generally  understood  that 
when  the  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for 
Oxford,  should  have  brought  forward  his 


motion  for  the  appropriation  of  public 
money  for  the  purposes  of  Church  Exten- 
sion, that  it  should  be  opposed  upon  the 
ground  that  it  was  wrong  to  grant  to  the 
Church  more  money  until  it  was  known 
that  the  revenues  she  possessed  were  pro-> 
perly  applied.     They  nad  had  a  comihis- 
sion,  with  the  view  of  inquiring  into  this 
state  of    Church    property;    and  a  bill 
passed  through  the  House,  enacting  that 
certain  sinecures  should  be  abolished,  and 
that  the  revenues  thereby  obtained  should 
be  paid  to  the  Church  commissioners,  with 
the  view  of  their  being  expended  in  pro- 
viding religious  instruction  for  parishes 
found  to  be  deficient  in  that  respect.     He 
had  moved  for  a  return  of  the  funds  so 
paid  to  these  commissioners,  but  had  not 
yet  received  it,  although  it   might  have 
been  produced  in  a  day  or  in  two.     He 
considered  the    proposed  expenditure  of 
public  money,  under  the  name  of  being 
the  revenues  of  the  Crown  lands,  to  be 
highly  improper.    There  was  no  revenue 
arising  which    could  be  applied   to  this 
purpose.  It  was  all  appropriatc^l  as  it  was^ 
and  to  vote  money  from  the  revenues  of  the 
Crown  lands  was  voting  public  money,  as 
much  as  if  it  was  to  be  taken  from  the 
customs.    He  saw  no  reason  for  the  vote 
of  money  now  asked  for,  as  the  churches 
to  which  it  was  to  be  applied  were  al- 
ready endowed  better  than  were  those  of 
upwards  of  5,000  parishes  of  England.    It 
would  appear  that  there  were  5,251  ctiratea 
in  England,  employed  at  salaries,  the  ave- 
rage of  which  was  SlL  per  annum^  and  if 
the  proposed  vote  was  passed^  the  House 
might  next  be  asked  for  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  salaries  of  all  other  curates 
who  were  worse  paid  than  those  in  Dean 
Forest.      The    revenue    of    the  Church 
amounted  to  4,000,000/.  of  money»  and  be- 
fore  additional  grants  were  made,  a  thorough 
inquiry  should  take  place  into  the  manner 
in  which  the  revenues  which  she  possessed 
were  employed.    Many  objections   were 
now  maue  to  the  application  of  public 
money  for    the  reparation  of  churches. 
And  he  thought  that  a  sum  amounting  to 
10,000/.  should  not  at  once  be  granted  to 
the  Church  without  makine  rigid  inquiries 
into  the  manner  in  which  her  revenues 
were  disposed  of.     He  should  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  against  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  such  an  improper  application 
of  the  public  money.     He  wished  to  have 
proper  instruction  in  every  parish.     He 
should  be  glad  to  have  schools  in  every 
parish  at  the  public  expense,  and  wished 
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that  no  child  should  grow  up  without  the 
benefit  of  education.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore^  merely  on  the  score  of  expense  that 
he  objected  to  the  proposed  vote  of  public 
money.  It  was  upon  this  ground  tliat  it 
was  a  partial  application  of  public  money, 
taking  from  a  community  that  money 
which  belonged  to  all  classes  and  sects, 
and  applying  it  to  partial  and  local  pur- 
poses. As  the  money  belonged  to  the 
whole  community,  it  should  be  expended 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
as  an  amendment  the  following  resolu- 
tions : — 

'*  1.  That  the  revenue  from  the  Crown  lands 
in  the  Forest  of  Dean  is  part  of  the  revenue  of 
the  Crown  lands  transferred  by  her  Majesty  to 
the  public  exchequer  of  the  country,  in  ex- 
change and  in  consideration  of  the  yearly  sum 
of  385,000/.  sterling,  granted  by  Parliament 
out  of  the  public  revenue  for  her  Majesty's 
civil  list,  during  her  lifetime;  and  that  any 
grant  out  of  the  revenue  of  her  Majesty's 
Crown  lands  to  endow  clergymen,  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  it  a  charge  on  the  public  reve- 
nue of  the  country,  equally  as  if  the  same 
amount  is  paid  from  the  revenue  of  her  Ma- 
jetty's  excise  or  custorot. 

**  2.  That  the  revenues  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  appeart  by  the  report  of  the  eccle- 
siastical committioners  before  this  House, 
amounted  to  3,811,507/.  sterling  gross,  and  to 
3,507,501/.  net  income,  from  lands  and  tithes, 
exclusive  of  Easter  offerings  and  fees. 

^  3.  That,  by  the  act  6  and  7  William  4th,  c. 
77,  and  subsequent  act,  it  was  enacted  that 
various  tinecuret  and  other  offices  in  the 
Church  should  be  aboltthed,  and  reductions  in 
tlie  tdlariet  of  some  of  the  clergy  made  as  va- 
canciet  occurred ;  and  that  the  revenues  of 
such  suppressed  sinecure  offices  should  form  a 
fund,  to  be  applied  by  the  said  commissioners 
to  the  augmentation  of  small  livings,  and  to 
such  other  Church  purposes  as  stated  in  that 
report. 

^  4.  That,  besides  these  large  revenues  of 
tbt  Church  applied  to  Church  purposes,  there 
has  been  paid  out  of  the  public  revenue  of  the 
United  Kingdom  the  sum  of  5,678,751/.  ster- 
ling for  the  Established  Churches  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  between  the  years  1801 
and  1840  both  inclusive,  besides  many  large 
payments  in  the  British  colonies  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Church ;  and  all  these  sums  have 
oeen  an  addition  to  the  national  debt,  the  in- 
terest of  which  is  now  chargeable  on  the  pub* 
lie  revenue. 

^  5.  That  it  appears  by  the  bill  before  the 
House,  intituled  '  Dean  Forest  Ecclesiastical 
Districts  Bill,*  that  the  sum  of  2,200/.  has  been 
already  paid  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
her  Majesty's  Treasurv,  from  Parliamentary 
grants,  towards  the  endowment  of  the  clergy- 
man of  the  chapel  of  Holy  Trinity,  and  that 


three  of  the  clergymen  of  the  chapels  of  the 
Forest  of  Dean  have  already  yearly  endow. 
ments  to  the  amount  severally  of  118/.  lOf.  6^/., 
of  93/.  13s..,  and  of  74/.  3<.  6J. 

*^  6.  That  there  were,  as  stated  by  the  eccle* 
siastical  commissioners  in  their  report  of  1835^ 
5,251  curates  employed  by  incumoents,  at  sa- 
laries, the  average  of  which  amounted  only  to 
81/.  sterling,  and  showing  that  many  of  these 
curates  perform  the  ecclesiastical  duties  in 
their  parishes  for  smaller  incomes  than  the 
clergy  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  chapels  already 
possess. 

*'  7.  That,  therefore,  in  the  present  commer- 
cial, manufacturing,  and  financial  difficulties 
of  the  country,  and  at  a  time  when  Parliament 
has  passed  an  act  to  add  by  taxation  three  or 
four  millions  sterling  to  the  burdens  of  the 
people,  to  meet  the  already  sanctioned  expen- 
diture of  the  country,  it  it  highly  inexpedient 
to  increase  that  expenditure  by  granting  a 
sum  equivalent  to  10,500/.  of  3  per  cents,  from 
the  public  revenue  of  the  country,  for  the 
endowment  of  the  clergymen  of  the  chapels 
of  the  Forest  of  Dean. 

''  8.  That  it  appears  by  the  bill,  that  in  the 
year  1838  the  commissioners  of  her  Majesty's 
woods  and  forests,  with  consent  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  invested  the  sum  of  843/.  15s. 
from  the  revenues  of  the  Crown  lands,  to  pur- 
chase the  sum  of  1,000  3  per  cent.  Conso- 
lidated Bank  Annuities,  upon  trust,  towards 
the  repairs  of  the  fabrics  of  the  said  three 
chapels  for  ever,  and  the  further  proposed 
grant  of  money,  equivalent  to  333/.  d«.  8</.  of 
3  per  cent.  Stock,  the  dividends  of  which 
are  to  be  applied  for  the  maintaining  and  re- 
pairing the  faSric  of  these  chapelt,  would  be  a 
precedent  for  paying  Church-rates  out  of  the 
general  revenue  of  the  country,  and  ought  not 
to  be  agreed  to." 

Lord  Lincoln  remarked  that  the  hon. 
Member  had  moved  resolutions  as  long  as 
the  speech  by  which  he  had  prefaced  them. 
But  that  speech  had  little  relation  to  the 
subject  before  the  House,  and  the  House 
would  not  expect  him  to  go  regularly 
through  it ;  more  especially  as  the  subject 
had  recently  been  discussed,  and  he  had 
stated  his  opinions  with  respect  to  it  The 
first  six  resolutions  now  proposed  purported 
to  be  purely  statements  of  (acts,  but  be 
would  observe  Uiat  they  were  b?  no  means 
pure  statements  of  facts.  The  present 
measure  was  founded  on  a  new  principle, 
but  on  one  which  was  invariably  adopted 
when  the  occasion  called  for  it. 

Mr.  W,  JVilliatns  contended  that  this 
was  a  gross  job.  Such  a  measure  for  tak- 
ing a  large  sum  out  of  the  public  taxea  at 
a  time  when  the  land  was  covered  with  dis- 
tress and  suffering  ought  never  to  be 
pressed  by  the  Government.  They  had 
an   interest,   it  was    true,  in  getting  it 
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pasted,  as  it  ggve  a  large  share  of  patron- 
age, but  he  ghould  certainly  give  it  every 
opposition  in  his  power. 

llie  House  divided  on  the  ouestion  that 
the  words  proposed  to  he  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  question: — Ayes    177;  Noes 

44 :  Majonty  133. 

• 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Adand,  Sir  T.  D. 
Acland,T.  D. 
A'Court,  Capt. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Aintwortb,  P. 
Antrobus,  £. 
Arbuthnott^  Hon.  II. 
Arkwrighty  Q. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Attwood,  M. 
Bailey,  J. 
Baillie,  H.  J. 
Baldwin,  B. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Barnard,  £.  O. 
Barneby,  J . 
BarringtoD,  Visct. 
Beckett,  W. 
Beresford,  Major 
Bernard,  Visct. 
Blacksione,  W.S. 
Bodkin,  W.  H. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Borthwi<^,  p. 
Botfteld,  B. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Broadley,  H. 
Broad  wood,  li. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Bucklsy,  £. 
Buller,  C. 
BuUer,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Campbell,  A. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Carnegie,  lion.  Capt. 
Cartwright,  W.  R. 
Cavendish,  hon.  O.  H. 
Chelsea,  Visct. 
Childers.  J.  W. 
Clements,  Visct. 
Clerk,  Sir  O. 
Cochrane,  A. 
(Jodrington,  C.  W. 
Colborne,hn.W.N.R. 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Cow  per,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  O. 
Cresswdl,  B. 
Cripps,  W. 
Darby,  O. 
Denison,  J.  £. 
Denison,  B.  B. 
Dickinson.  F.  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  H. 
Douglas  Sir  C.  E. 


Duff,  J. 
Duffield,  T, 
Dugdale,  W.  S. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Dundas,  D. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
East,  J.  B. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Eliot,  Lord 
F^ott,  B. 
Estcourt,T.  G.  B. 
Farnham,  E.  B. 
Ferguson, Sir  R.  A. 
Feilden,  W, 
Ferrand,  W.  B. 
Fitzroy,  Capt. 
Fleming,  J.  W. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
FfoUioit,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gladstone,  T. 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt. 
Gore,  M. 
Gore,  W.  O. 
Gore,  W.  R.  O. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Greenali,  P. 
Greenaway,  C. 
Greene,  T. 
Grey,  rt.  hn*  Sir  G. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Grogan,  £. 
Halford,  H. 
Hamilton,  W.J. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Hard  inge,rt.hn.  Sir  H 
Hardy,  J. 
Hawkes,  T. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herf  ey.  Lord  A. 
Hodgson,  F. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Houldsworth,T. 
Hope,  hon.C. 
Hornby,  J. 
Howard,  hn.  J.  K. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Irving,  J. 
Jackson,  J.  D. 
James,  Sir  W.  C. 
Jerroyn,  Barl 


Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H.    Patten,  J.  W. 
Jones,  Capt.  Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 

Knatcbbull,rt.hn.SirB    PoUington,  Visct. 


Knight,  H.  G. 
Knight,  F.W. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lawson,  A. 
Lefroy,  A. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Litton,  E. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Lyall,  G. 
Lvgon,  hon.  Gen. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Mackfnnon,  W.  A. 
M'Geachy,  F.  A. 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Morgan,  O. 
Mundy,  E.  M. 
Newport,  Visct. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
Northland,  Visct. 
Pakington,  J.  S. 
Palmer,  E. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 


Praed,  W.  T. 
Pringle,  A. 
Protneroe,  £« 
Repton,  G.  \V.  J. 
Richards,  R. 
Rolleston,  Col. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Sandon,  Visct. 
Scale,  Sir  J.  H. 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  P. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Slurt,  H.  C. 
Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Thesiger,  F. 
Trevor,  hon  G.  R. 
Trollope,  Sir  J. 
Trotter,  J. 
Vesey,bon.T. 
Waddington,  11.  S. 
Wilbraham,  hn.  R.  B. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Young,  J. 

TBLLEES. 

Freroaotle,SirT. 
Baring,  H. 


Liii  of  the  Nobs. 


Aldam,  W. 
Barron,  Sir  H.  W, 
Bemal,  Capt. 
Bowriag,  Dr. 
BrotbertOB,  J. 
Browne,  hon.  W. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Cobden,  H. 
Colebrooke,  SirT.  E. 
Crawford,  W.  8. 
Dennistoun,  J. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Ellice,  £. 
Elphinstone,  li. 
Fielden,  J. 
Gill,  T. 

Gordon,  Lord  F. 
Gore,  hon.  R. 
Hastie,  A. 
lieathooat,  J. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 


Holland,  R, 
James,  W. 
Marsland,  H. 
Martin,  J. 
Morris,  D. 
Murphy,  F.  8. 
Q'Connell,J. 
Pecbell,  Capt. 
Plumridge,  Capt. 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Scott,  R. 
Thomely,T. 
Villisrs,  hon.  C. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watson,  W.  H. 
Wood,  B. 
Wyse,  T. 

TELLKRS. 

Hume,  J. 
Williams,  W. 


Hindley,  C* 

Main  ouestion  agreed  to.  Bill  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

Sourn  Australia.]  House  in  cotntnit- 
tee  on  the  South  Australian  Acts. 

Lord  Stanley  rose  to  more  the  resoln- 
tioBs  of  whidi  he  had  given  notice  respect- 
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iDg  the  colooj  of  South  Australia.  The 
noble  Lord  said  it  would  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  House>  that  when  the  colony 
of  South  Australia  was  established^  the 
management  of  its  affairs  was  intrusted  to 
a  board  of  twelve  unpaid  commissioners. 
The  provision  of  the  act  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony  was,  that  no  burdens 
should  be  thrown  on  the  mother  country 
in  consequence  of  the  measure,  but  that 
the  expenditure  should  be  borne  by  the 
colony.     It  was,  of  course,  necessary  that 

E revision  should  be  made  to  defray  the 
eavy  expenses  incidental  to  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  society  —  expenses  the 
amount  of  which  seemed  not  to  have  been 
calculated  upon  by  the  originators  of  the 
scheme.  Power  was  therefore  given  to 
the  commissioners  to  raise  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 200,000/.,  by  borrowing  on  the 
future  credit  of  the  colony.  Money  was 
borrowed  at  an  extravagant  rate  of  inter* 
est,  and  the  colony,  without  the  means  of 
defraying  its  current  expenses,  was  soon 
saddled  with  a  heavy  debt  of  from  85,000/. 
to  86,000/.,  bearing  interest  at  10  per 
cent.  The  political  administration  of  the 
colony  was  intrusted  to  a  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown;  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  division  of  authority  thus 
made  tended  to  paralyze  the  action  of  both 
departments  of  the  colonial  Government. 
In  1840  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
J.  Russell )  thought  it  expedient  to  take  the 
control  of  these  matters  out  of  the  hands 
of  unpaid  commissioners,  and  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  commissioners  acting  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  Colonial- 
office.  According  to  the  arrangement 
made  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  same  person 
was  appointed  resident  commissioner,  un- 
der tne  authority  of  the  commissioners, 
and  governor  under  the  authority  of  the 
Crown.  This  got  rid  of  the  evil  of  hav- 
ing two  separate  authorities  in  the  colony ; 
but  an  inconvenience  arose  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  governor  having,  as  it 
were,  two  masters,  and  receiving  instruc- 
tions of  a  very  conflicting  nature,  which 
he  knew  not  how  to  execute.  In  the  mean- 
time the  affairs  of  the  colony  continued  in 
a  state  of  great  confusion,  and  in  July, 
1841,  they  appeared  to  be  rapidly  pro- 
ceeding towards  a  state  of  insolvency.  The 
provisions  with  regard  to  the  political  ad- 
ministration of  the  colony  which  he  pro- 
p(M9ed  to  introduce  into  the  bill  he  wished 
to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  House 
would  closely  follow  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee  of  last  year,  a  power 


being  reserved  to  Ket  Majesty  of  estab- 
lishing in  thecobDy  a  popular  representa- 
tive system,  when  circumstances  shoald 
appear  to  justify  it.  With  respect  to  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  colony,  it  would 
be  recollected  that  last  year  an  adTance 
was  made  from  the  Treasury  here  to  the 
colony  of  155,000^.,  which  sum  was  to' be 
repaid  by  the  colony,  instructions  having 
been  sent  out  to  Colonel  Gawler,  to  abstain 
from  drawing  any  more  bills  on  the  Trea- 
sury in  England,  Colonel  Crawler,  on  re- 
ceiving these  instructions,  did  not,  unfor- 
tunately, comply  with  them.  Acting  on 
what  he  considered  a  pressing  emergenqr, 
he  applied  to  the  Executive  Council  for 
advice,  and  continued  to  draw  on  the  Trea- 
sury from  the  17th  of  February,  1841,  till 
the  24th  of  April,  1841,  certain  bills  which 
were  not  honoured.  On  the  10th  of  May, 
1841,  Captain  Grey  superseded  Colonel 
Gawler ;  and  he  found  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  colony,  which  had  been  esti- 
mated by  the  committee  of  last  year  at 
70,000/.,  had  considerably  increased.  The 
expenses  of  the  public  establishments  was 
approaching  to  94,000/.,  and  there  were 
other  expenses,  from  public  works,  and 
other  sources,  increasing  the  expenditure  to 
150,000/.,  while  the  whole  amount  of  re- 
venue which  existed  to  meet  this  expendi- 
ture did  not  exceed  30,000/.  It  therefore 
became  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  this  ex- 
penditure, and  Captain  Grey  entered  on 
the  task  with  so  much  zeal  and  activity, 
that  he  reduced  it  to  a  sum  not  exceeding 
34,600/.,  effecting  a  saving  of  nearly 
115,000/.  These  measures  of  economy 
necessarily  threw  into  distress  a  large 
amount  of  population,  who  depended  for 
subsistence  on  the  Government  expendi* 
ture.  Many  of  the  works  in  the  town  of 
Adelaide,  though  at  present  unproductive, 
would  unquestionably  be  of  great  service 
and  utility  to  the  colony  ultimately.  They 
had,  now,  however,  attracted  speculation 
towards  them,  withdrawing  it  from  those 
other  sources  of  public  prosperity  whieli, 
though  more  slow,  were  nevertheless  more 
certain  in  their  development,  lite  result 
of  this  was  the  rising  of  prices,  both  of 
labour  and  produce ;  and  when  a  practice 
of  economy  was  introduced,  a  vast  number 
of  persons  being  thrown  out  of  employment, 
received,  under  a  plan  which  was  ob- 
noxious to  great  abuses,  and  entailed  a 
heavy  expense,  support  from  the  Govern- 
ment. Abuses  similar  to  those  which  ex- 
isted under  the  worst  administration  of 
the  old  Poor-law  made  their  appearance. 
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and  in  consequence  of  this,  positive  instruc- 
tions were  issued  that  assistance  should  be 
given  to  no  person  who  refused  agricultural 
employment  at  wages  even  below  the  ordi- 
nary wages  of  the  colony.  In  consequence 
of  this^  agriculture  was  extending,  prices 
falling,  and  at  present  a  more  healthy  state 
of  things  was  succeeding  to  that  which  he 
had  always  looked  on  as  a  false  prosperity. 
He  would  now  state  the  liabilities  of  the 
colony  from  1835  to  the  end  of  1842. 
There  was  the  Parliamentary  grant  of 
155,000/.  advanced  last  year  as  a  loan,  and 
which  was  to  be  repaid ;  and  there  was  also 
a  sum  of  50,000/.  taken  as  a  vote,  which 
was,  however,  not  a  liability  of  the  colony, 
though  supplied  at  the  cost  of  the  mother 
country.  It  was  clear  that  the  amount  of 
the  bills  drawn  by  the  Governor  previously 
to  receiving  instructions  to  abstain  from 
drawing  must  be  made  good.  The  amount 
of  the  bills  which  Colonel  Gawler  drew, 
and  which  still  remained  unpaid,  was 
27,290/. ;  besides  those  drawn  already  by 
Captain  Grey,  almost  entirely  on  account 
of  the  emigrants,  who  were  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  public,  amounting  to 
17,646/.  There  was,  moreover,  as  he 
stated  to  the  committee  at  the  outset,  a 
sum  of  85,800/.  borrowed  by  the  commis- 
ioners  in  the  first  instance,  which  stood  as 
a  debt  bearing  interest  from  6  to  10  per 
cent  Besides  these,  there  were  bills  of 
Colonel  Gawler,  which  he  left  outstanding, 
as  money  advanced  to  Government  for 
various  services,  and  which  amounted  in 
all  to  nearly  35,000/.  The  whole  of  that  sum 
was  advanced  by  individuals  in  the  colony, 
undoubtedly  for  the  service  of  the  colony, 
but  all,  he  believed,  after  the  governor  him- 
self and  the  colony  were  aware  of  the  pe- 
remptory orders  Colonel  Gawler  had  re- 
ceived to  abstain  from  drawing  upon  the 
Treasury  for  the  future.  Besides  this,  there 
was  due  from  the  general  revenue  of  the 
colony  to  the  land  and  emigration  fund, 
supposing  the  original  system  to  have  been 
carried  out,  a  sum  of  84,697/.,  which 
was  the  surplus  realised  by  the  sale  of 
land,  and  which  should  have  been  advanced 
for  the  purposes  of  emigration,  to  which,  it 
was  pleagea,  but  which  had  been  advanced 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  colony. 
Supposing,  then,  all  those  amounts  to  be 
defrayed,  the  total  sum  due  from  the 
colony  up  to  the  present  time  would 
amount  to  somewhere  about  400,000/.  It 
remained  for  him  to  state  the  course 
which,  upon  a  full  consideration  of  the 
various  claims  and  examination  of  their 
VOL.LXIV.    {JJS> 


respective  merits,  the  Government  deemed 
it  expedient  to  pursue.  In  the  first  place, 
he  thought  the  House  would  concur  with 
him,  that  in  justice  to  those  who  had  gone 
out  on  the  faith  of  the  Government,  a 
colony  which  already  numbered  15,000 
souls,  in  which  there  was  a  vast  amount  of 
fixed  capital  invested,  the  imports  of  which 
were  above  30,000/,  and  the  exports  of 
which  were  rapidly  increasing,  ought  not 
to  be  abandoned  by  the  British  Parliament 
for  want  of  a  small  temporary  assistance. 
At  the  same  time,  he  went  as  far  as  those 
who  said  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
Government  to  make  economical  arrange- 
ments for  the  future,  and  to  see  that  no 
fallacious  expectations  were  held  out,  nor 
that  any  governor  was  to  suppose  that  if 
he  fell  into  lavish  expenditure  he  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  draw  bills  upon  the 
Treasury  in  this  country.  Captain  Grey 
had  reduced  the  annual  expenditure  to 
about  36,400/,,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
expenditure  on  account  of  pauper  emigra- 
tion was  at  the  rate  of  nearly  24,0(X)/. ; 
but  he  hoped  that  the  measures  of  the 
Government  would  considerably  reduce 
that  in  the  course  of  the  coming  year, 
though  it  was  not  possible  to  put  a  stop  at 
once  to  a  system  hitherto  pursued.  He 
had,  however,  reason  to  believe,  that  within 
the  course  of  a  very  short  time,  if  the  credit 
of  the  colony  were  maintained  by  the  de- 
termination of  the  Government  to  relieve 
it  from  its  present  embarrassment,  a  large 
portion  of  its  first  expenditure  having  been 
defrayed,  the  colony  would  be  enabled  to 
become  a  self-supporting  colony,  and  to 
maintain  its  own  establishments  and  expen- 
diture. He  did  not  anticipate,  therefore, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  this  country 
year  by  year  to  vote  in  the  estimates  any 
considerable  sums,  and  he  hoped  not  any 
sums  for  the  ordinary  annual  expenditure 
of  the  colony.  But  to  place  it  in  that  con- 
dition it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
arrangements  to  relieve  it  at  all  events 
from  its  most  pressing  difficulties.  The 
revenue  of  the  colony  was  estimated  at 
34,500/.,  but  the  present  expenditure 
would  probably  exceed  that  amount,  with- 
out reference  to  the  debt  of  the  colony. 
As  to  the  sale  of  lands,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  colony,  he  did  not  believe  that  there 
was  any  part  of  the  Australian  dominions 
which  afforded  a  fair  prospect  to  persons 
disposed  to  emigrate  with  certain  capital, 
and  to  employ  that  capital  in  the  purchase 
of  land  and  agricultural  labour,  because 
the  effect  of  the  measures  whicli  had  btoA-^ak. 
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taken  had  been  to  render  the  supply  of 
labour  superabundant  to  the  amount  of 
capital,  and  consequently  to  reduce  the 
rate    of   wages.      With    respect    to    the 
sum   of    155,000/.  advancea  to  the  co- 
lony last  year,   by  way  of  loan,  he  did 
not    think    he    called    upon    Parliament 
in  this  country  to  do  too  much  to  forego 
the  payment  of  that  sum.    To  insist  upon 
the  colony  paying  interest  in  the  present 
state  of  its  finances  would  be  to  pay  with 
one  hand  and  to  receive  with  the  other ; 
and  therefore,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  colony,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  propose  to  Parliament  to  sacrifice  any 
expectations  they  might  entertain  of  the 
repayment  of  that  amount  of  155,000/. 
and  interest ;  and  in  the  same  manner  he 
should  propose,   in   the  present  year,  to 
submit  to  Parliament  the  expediency  of 
making  good  the  amount  of  the  27,290/. 
drawn  by  Colonel  Gawler  upon  the  Trea- 
sury, and  which  the  Treasury  felt  bound 
to  recommend  to  Parliament  to  sanction. 
These  bills  were  accepted  upon  the  con- 
fident expectation  that  Parliament  would 
not  refuse  to  make  the  expenditure.     He 
proposed  to  ask   Parliament  further    to 
sanction  the  expenditure  incurred  by  Cap- 
tain Grey  chiefly  for  pauper  emigrants, 
whom  he  felt  it  necessary,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  maintain.     That  amount  was 
1 7,600/.    He  should  then  propose  a  vote 
in  the  estimates  of  this  year  of  15,000/.,  to 
enable  the  Government  of  the  colony  to 
be  carried  on  in  the  present  year,  but  that 
was  intended  to  include  another  item  which 
he  would  now  advert  to.    There  was  a 
bond  debt  for  money  borrowed   by   the 
colony  to  the  amount  of  8  500/. ;  that  was 
borrowed  at  rates  of  interest  varving  from 
6  to  10  per  cent.     It  had  been  important 
that  no  statement  upon  that  subject  should 
be  made  until  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the   Exchequer  had  had  an 
opportunity  of    personal    communication 
with  the  persons  who  held  those  bonds,  and 
who  claimed  10  per  cent.,  the  condition  of 
the  bonds  being  that  the  monies   should 
not  be  paid  oflF  for  certain  periods,  varying 
from  five  to  ten  years.     His  right   hon. 
Friend  had  entered  into  an  understanding 
with  those  persons  that  they  should  siicri- 
fice  their  claim,  not  to  the  amount  of  those 
bonds,  but  to  the  10  per  cent,  interest  to 
which  they  were  entitled,  and  that  they 
should  allow  the  amount  of  their  bonds  to 
remain  outstanding,  at  interest  of  S\  per 
cent.,  that  being  guaranteed  by  the  British 
Treasury;  but  being  left  a  charge  upon 


the  revenue  of  the  colony,  which  would 
enable  the  Government  Kereafter  to  daini 
it  from  the  colony.    That  amount  of  inte- 
rest at   3|  per  cent,  he  proposed  to  be 
charged  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and 
he  had  referred  to  it  in  one  of  the  re«olu« 
tions  which  was  submitted  to  the  House. 
There  was  the  further  sum  of  35,000/., 
which  stood  on  a  somewhat  different  foot- 
ing.   That  sum,  for  which  no  bills  had  at 
present  been  drawn,  was  for  outstanding 
claims  for  sums  advanced  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  colony  by  persons,  upon  the 
full  knowledge  of  the  peremptory  orders 
which  Colonel  Gawler  had  received  not  to 
draw   any  further  bills:  and  upon  those 
claims  considerable  inquiries  would  have 
to  be  made.    They  amounted,  as  far  as  he 
at  present  knew,  to  35,000/.    Now,  it  was 
not  proposed  directly  or  indirectly  to  pro. 
vide  for  that  debt,  except  so  liw  as  the  as- 
sistance which  it  was  proposed  to  gi?e  to 
maintain   the  credit  of  the  colony  might 
enable  it  to  pay  a  moderate  interest  upon 
it ;  and  while,  therefore,  the  Governor  was 
afiraid  that  the  Government  would  not  be 
prepared  to  recommend  to  Parliament  to 
take  upon  themselves  that  amount,  yet  he 
had  been  authorized  to  issue  in  the  colony 
debentures,  with  interest  not  exceeding  5 
per  cent. ;  and  that  security  was  proposed 
alone  to  be  given  to  those  persons  who  had 
advanced  that  sum  of  35,000/.    The  le- 
maining  debt  of  the  colony  was  one  which 
he  might  call  a  debt  in  the  colony  itself, 
and   amounted  to  84,600/.     The  result, 
then,  would  be,  that  the  debt  of  the  colony, 
except  the  35,000/.,  would  become  a  debt 
of  the  mother  country,  and  the  sum  we 
should  be  called  upon  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year,  and  he  hoped  not  in  any 
future  year  to  pay,  amounted  to  59,90QL 
He  trusted,  that  except  for  very  small 
amounts,  which  he  hoped  might  not  occur 
at  all,  this  would  be  the  last  sum  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  call  upon  Parlia- 
ment to  pay,  in  order  to  set  the  colony  of 
South  Australia  in  such  a  condition  as  to 
enable  it  in  future  to  carry  on  its  own 
afiairs.     He  had  felt  it  necessary  frankly 
and  candidly  to  give  this  explanation  to 
the  House,  and  he  had  endeavoured  to 
place  before  them  what  was  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  debt  of  the  colony,  and  what 
was  the  actual  amount  of  sacrifice  which 
the  Government  were    now   prepared  to 
advise  Parliament  to  make  for  relieving  it 
from  its  present  embarassment ;   but  be 
hoped,  that  with  such  assistance  the  colony 
would  be  enabled,  even  if  it  made  but 
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slow,  at  least  to  make  sure  advances  to 
prosperity,  and  that  the  changes  in  the 
colony,  together  with  the  measures  affect- 
ing the  land  sales,  which  he  had  lately 
carried  through  Parliament,  and  the  alter- 
ations in  the  constitution  of  the  colony, 
made  last  year,  would  give  the  Govern- 
ment such  a  control  over  the  affairs  of  that 
colony,  as  to  prevent  much  of  that  disorder 
which  had  hitherto  existed,  and  to  main- 
tain that  control  which  they  oueht  to  have 
upon  a  distant  settlement,  ancT  would  be 
to  the  advantage  and  prosperity  of  the 
colony  of  South  Australia.  The  noble 
Lord  moved  the  following  resolutions  :— 

"  1.  That  provision  be  made  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  ot  the  United  Kinf^dom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  defraying  the  interest 
or  annuities  arisen,  or  to  arise  upon,  securities 
granted  by  the  colonization  commissioners  for 
South  Australia  on  account  of  that  province. 

"  2.  That  any  money  which  may  have  been 
advanced  out  of  the  said  Consolidated  Fund, 
on  account  of  the  colony  of  South  Australia, 
in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  fourth  year  of 
her  present  Majesty,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  advanced  in  aid  of  the  revenues  of  that 
province,  and  not  subject  to  repayment  to  the 
said  Consolidated  Fund. 

"  3.  That  provision  be  made  for  the  better 
government  of  South  Australia,  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  revenues  thereof.'' 

Mr.  Divett  said,  that  the  persons  who 
first  went  out  to  that  colony  supposed  that 
capital  would  do  everything ;  but  he  had 
no  doubt  that  under  a  better  system  of 
cultivation  the  colony  would  prosper. 
A  great  increase  in  the  stock  in  the  colony 
had  taken  place  since  its  formation.  The 
exports  of  the  past  year  had  exceeded 
50,000/.,  and,  under  all  circumstances,  he 
did  think  that  good  hopes  of  its  eventual 
prosperity  might  reasonably  be  indulged. 
The  subject  was  one  which  he  could  not 
advert  to  without  saying  that  all  who  were 
connected  with  the  colony  must  feel  deeply 
indebted  to  the  noble  Lord  for  the  atten- 
tion which  he  paid  to  the  interests  of  that 
infant  community,  and  for  the  candid 
statement  which  be  had  on  the  present 
occasion  made  to  the  House. 

Mr.  WUUatns  denounced  everything  that 
had  been  done  respecting  the  government 
of  the  colony  as  presenting  gross  instances 
of  jobbing  and  mismanagement.  It  was 
now  proposed  to  incur  an  expense  of 
300,000/.  Now,  it  was  worthy  of  notice, 
that  the  whole  colony  contained  a  popula- 
tion of  only  15,000  persons;  and  yet  there 
was  to  be  an  expense  of  20,000/.  a-year 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  paupers  belong- 


ing to  so  limited  a  population.  He  knew 
it  was  useless  to  think  of  opposing  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  Lord;  but  he 
really  thought  it  would  be  better  to  give 
up  the  colony  altogether  than  thus  incur 
any  further  expense. 

Mr.  Mackinnon  defended  the  expenditure 
for  the  use  of  the  colony,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  necessary  in  the  first  instance 
to  send  out  complete  machinery  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  and,  he  added, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  do  so  speedily  and 
effectually.  As  to  what  had  fallen  horn 
the  hon.  Member  opposite,  he  must  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
absurd  than  to  think  of  abandoning  a  co- 
lony which,  with  fair  treatment,  might  in 
time  become  as  powerful  as  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  i?.  F.  Smith  quite  agreed  with  the 
last  speaker  in  thinking  that  it  would  be 
highly  inexpedient  to  abandon  a  colony  so 
circumstanced  as  South  Australia,  and 
when  reference  was  made  to  pauper  emi- 
grants, he  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
those  who  were  spoken  of  as  the  paupers  of 
that  colony  were  not  parties  who,  by  any 
conduct  of  their  own,  brought  on  the 
poverty  under  which  they  were  now  suffer- 
ing. He  concurred  generally  in  the  plans 
of  the  noble  Lord,  for  they  were,  in  a  great 
degree,  founded  upon  the  view  taken  of 
this  subject  by  the  committee  which  sat 
last  year,  and  of  which  he  and  the  noble 
Lord  were  members.  No  doubt  the  ex- 
penses to  be  incurred  were  very  considerable, 
but,  of  course,  the  noble  Lord  and  his  col- 
leagues had  given  the  subject  mature  con- 
sideration, and,  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  had  recommended  an  expense 
which  thev  believed  to  be  necessary.  He 
had  heard  witlf  cordial  satisfaction  the 
reference  which  had  been  made  to  the 
activity,  vigour,  and  energy  of  his  friend 
Captain  Grey;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  en- 
tertained strong  expectations  that  the 
establishment  of  the  colony  would  even- 
tually be  quite  successful. 

Mr.  Ward  could  never  be  induced  to 
concur  in  anything  so  cruel  and  unjust  as 
to  abandon  a  colony  which  we  had  founded 
under  such  circumstances,  and  one,  too, 
which  was  rapidly  advancing  to  a  healthy 
condition.  Its  exports  were  increasing, 
and  there  was  every  reasonable  prospect  of 
its  soon  attaining  considerable  prosperity. 
Something  had  been  said  about  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  out  complete  machinery  for 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  for 
otherwise  regulating  the    affairs   oC   tki^ 
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colony.  Now,  for  his  part,  he  should  like 
to  see  more  trusted  to  local  government, 
and  he  thought  it  desirable  that  new 
colonies  should,  to  some  extent,  at  least, 
be  thrown  upon  their  own  resources.  In 
the  resolutions  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord 
he  cordially  concurred. 

Resolutions  agreed  to.  The  House  re- 
sumed. 

Mines  and  Colliebies.]  Lord  Ashley 
moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  further 
proceedings  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
Mines  and  Collieries  Bill. 

Mr.  Ainsfvorth  said,  he  had  been  re- 
quested, in  the  absence  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bradford,  to  present  fifteen  or  sixteen 
petitions  from  the  working  classes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bradford  against  the  bill 
of  the  noble  Lord.  It  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  trespass  long  upon  the  House, 
having  been  advised  by  several  persons 
who  were  deeply  interested  in  this  question 
not  to  oppose  the  measure  in  its  present 
stage,  but  to  let  it  go  up  to  another  place 
with  all  its  fkults  and  failings.  He  would, 
however,  state  some  of  the  reasons  why  he 
disapproved  of  it.  To  the  exclusion  of 
women  from  collieries  he  had  not  the 
slightest  objection;  but  he  thought  that 
just  now  their  exclusion  would  increase  the 
distress  which  already  prevailed  amongst 
the  poor  and  labouring  population  of  the 
country.  The  noble  Lord  was  also  deter- 
mined to  remove  boys  of  nine  years  of  age, 
and  to  prevent  those  of  ten,  eleven,  and 
twelve  years  old  from  working  more  than 
three  days  in  the  week.  If  the  bill  passed 
in  that  shape,  hundreds  of  children  would 
be  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  hundreds 
of  families  would  be  driven  into  work- 
houses. By  the  clause  which  he  had 
submitted,  children  would  have  been  allowed 
to  work  five  days  in  the  week,  limiting  the 
hours  of  labour  for  the  whole  week  to 
forty-five.  The  plan  of  the  noble  Lord 
was  not  practicable,  and  in  that  view  he 
was  supported  by  the  opinions  of  practical 
men,  who  had  informed  him  that  in  Bolton, 
the  coal  being  of  what  is  called  a  tender 
description,  the  working  on  alternate  days 
only  would  not  answer,  it  being  necessary 
that  the  workmen  should  be  in  attendance 
every  day.  With  respect  to  the  mines 
of  Staffordshire,  the  employment  of  boys 
on  alternate  days  was  wholly  impracticable. 
An  individual  who  had  come  up  from 
Lancashire  only  a  day  or  two  ago  had 
told  him,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for 
Aim  to  barerehyB  of  boys  in  the  neighbour- 


hood where  he  resided ;  and  that  out  of 
120  boys  employed  by  him,  sixty  were 
uuder  thirteen  years  of  a^e,  and  thirty-tvo 
under  nine  years,  and  these  would  be  en- 
tirely deprived  of  the  means  of  suboateDoe, 
or  they  must  go  into  the  mines,  and  thus 
the  noble  Lord*s  bill  would  becoiDe  a  dead 
letter.  In  Scotland  there  were  at  least 
forty  widows  and  their  families  who  were 
entirely  dependent  on  the  labour  of  their 
children,  and  they  would  be  compelled  to 
go  to  the  kirk  for  relief.  A  gentleman  in 
his  own  neighbourhood  had  declared  to  him 
that  the  coal-masters  cared  not  much  about 
the  bill ;  as  long  as  they  got  their  mines 
worked,  thev  were  indifferent  as  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  their  workmen ;  it  was,  in  fact, 
a  labourer's  question.  The  effect  of  the 
bill  would  be  to  deprive  many  boys  of 
work,  and  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  rest 
50  per  cent.  Mr.  Buddel  had  explained 
how  it  was  that  the  noble  Lord  had  ob- 
tained the  support  of  some  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  mines;  his  supporters  were 
those  who  worked  thick  mines ;  but  those 
who  had  to  work  thin  mines  could  not  but 
object  to  the  practice  of  the  boys  labouring 
only  three  days  a  week.  By  the  clause 
which  he  had  submitted,  children  under 
ten  years  old  would  not  have  been  per- 
mitted to  enter  a  mine;  they  would  not 
have  to  labour  until  they  were  aUe.  The 
question  really  was,  whether  this  labour 
was  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  chil- 
dren }  He  would  call  attention  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  commissioners.  Many  cases 
which  had  appeared  in  their  reports  were 
highly  coloured.  There  was  a  case  related 
of  a  little  girl  who  had  been  taken  before 
nobody  knew  whom,  and  great  doubts  were 
entertained  of  the  accuracy  of  the  story 
about  her.  The  gentleman  who  owned 
the  mine  in  which  the  gurl  was  said  to  have 
been  had  made  inquiries  amongst  his  work- 
men, and  could  obtain  no  information  as 
to  any  commissioner  having  taken  the  girl 
— who  had  died  since — before  a  magis- 
trate, or  of  any  commissioner  having  exa- 
mined into  her  case.  If  commissioners 
were  sent  to  collect  information,  they  ought 
to  go  at  once  to  the  fountain-head.  But 
what  was  the  condition  of  the  boys  ?  Those 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  were  re- 
ported to  have  good  food  and  clothins^; 
they  had  bread  and  milk  and  porridge  ror 
their  breakfast,  large  lumps  of  bread  and 
cheese  for  their  luncheon,  and  a  hot  meal 
on  their  return  home.  He  wished  all  the 
poor  children  in  Lancashire  were  as  well 
fed ;  but  by  this  bill  they  would  all  be  re- 
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duced  to  the  same  state  of  privation  and 
suffering.  The  commissioners  said,  that 
when  the  parents  were  well  conducted  the 
children  were  generally  well  fed»  and  had 
a  change  of  clothing  every  Sunday.  What 
was  the  report  of  medical  men  in  various 
parts  respecting  these  children  ?  He  held 
m  his  hand  statements  from  various  pro- 
fessional gentlemen.  In  Durham  and 
Northumberland  their  health  was  remark- 
ably  good,  as  was  frequently  shown  by  their 
speedy  recovery  from  wounds.  Comparing 
them  with  the  children  of  agricultural  and 
other  labourers  in  North  Wales,  they  had 
better  wages,  lived  in  better  houses,  which 
were  better  furnished,  their  clothing  was 
as  good  if  not  superior,  and  they  did  not 
work  more  hours  in  the  day.  In  South 
Wales  the  children  enjoyed  a  greater  share 
of  good  health  than  those  of  other  work- 
men.    Another  medical  man  said — 

"  I  cannot  discover  that  the  health  of  chil- 
dren of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  was  affected 
by  their  daily  subhumation  for  eight  or  ten 
hours.  The  colliers  live  like  fighting  cocks, 
and  presented  a  realization  of  the  sturdy  and 
swarthy  colliers.^' 

The  state  of  these  children  was  much 
better  than  that  of  the  ^tory  children ; 
but  the  effect  of  the  noble  Lord's  bill  would 
be  to  deteriorate  their  condition,  and  to 
a^ravate  the  distress  which  already 
existed  amongst  the  working  classes.  In 
the  borough  with  which  he  was  connected 
there  was  what  was  called  a  relief  fund, 
from  which,  during  the  last  year,  the  fol- 
lowing persons  derived  assistance: — 373 
cotton-spinners;  370  weavers;  134  out- 
workers or  working  labourers;  but  only 
nine  of  the  colliery  population.  The  noble 
Lord  had  already  interfered  with  the 
cotton-spinners,  and  gone  such  great 
lengths  as  to  cause  great  privation  amongst 
them,  and  Uie  result  of  this  measure  would 
be  the  same  with  regard  to  the  mining 
population.  This  question  had  been  very 
properly  termed  the  poor  man's  Question— 
It  was  one  which  did  not  affect  the  rich,  or 
one  in  which  they  took  little  interest.  But 
he  must  say,  as  a  county  magistrate,  that 
he  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  public 
peace  if  the  bill  were  carried  into  effect 
in  its  present  shape,  and  another  county 
magistrate  had  expressed  himself  to  the 
same  effect.  He  had  witnessed  the  dis- 
tress, want,  and  misery  of  the  population 
in  his  own  neighbourhood,  and  bad  been 
influenced  only  by  one  motive — that  of  be- 
nevolence, in  the  course  he  had  taken  with 
regard  to  this  measure.    The  colliers  had 


invariably  withstood  the  overtures  of 
Whigs,  Tories^  and  Radicals,  to  get  them 
to  join  in  any  political  movement.  They 
had  said,  *'  As  long  as  we  can  by  hard 
work  gain  a  livelihood,  we  have  no  wish  to 
enter  into  any  political  squabble."  Would 
it  not  be  better  (as  one  of  his  correspond- 
ents inquired)  for  the  noble  Lord  to  be 
content  with  removing  the  women  this 
year  ?  Let  him  be  satisfied  with  that  for 
the  present,  and  not  be  too  hasty.  Such  a 
bill,  if  passed  into  an  act  of  Parliament, 
would  very  likely  introduce  discontent  and 
political  agitation  where  they  were  un- 
known before,  and  the  consequence  might 
be  serious.  The  colliers  would  repeal  an 
act  of  Parliament  much  sooner  than  the 
House  of  Commons.  With  respect  to  that 
clause  for  prohibiting  the  entrance  of  chil- 
dren into  the  mines,  he  would  ask,  how 
could  they  prevent  a  man  from  taking  his 
own  children  into  a  pit  ?  They  must  have 
a  policeman  at  every  spot,  and  disturbances 
and  affrays  would  continually  take  place. 
He  assured  the  noble  Lord,  that  he  could 
not  carry  his  bill  into  operation  in  its  pre- 
sent state.  That  being  his  opinion,  he 
wished  to  see  that  clause  modified.  There 
was  another  serious  objection  to  the  bill. 
No  provision  was  made  for  the  accidents 
which  were  of  so  frequent  occurrence.  He 
wanted  to  know  how  were  these  poor 
people  to  obtain  their  livelihood,  if  their 
hours  of  labour  were  to  be  so  restricted  ?  It 
was  utterly  impossible  that  such  a  bill 
could  become  the  law  of  the  land.  He  fer- 
vently rejoiced  that  there  was  another 
House,  f  Cheers. J  Yes,  he  again  said 
he  was  glad  that  the  bill  of  the  noble 
Lord  was  to  be  considered  in  another 
House.  Hon.  Members  opposite  might 
cheer,  but  he  maintained  that  he  had  al- 
ways supported  the  privileges  of  the  Upper 
House.  He  thought  that  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  was  necessary  to  correct 
harsh  or  false  legislation.  He  perfectly 
concurred  in  all  that  the  noble  Lord  said 
on  the  importance  of  education.  He  had 
always  been  an  advocate  for  the  education 
of  the  people.  He  must  say  of  the  children 
employed  in  his  own  mines,  that  great  at- 
tention was  paid  to  their  moral  and  reli- 
gious habits.  He  required  all  the  children 
whom  he  employed,  not  only  to  attend  a 
place  of  worship  regularly,  but  also  the 
Sunday-school.  The  hon.  Member  con- 
cluded by  stating  that  it  was  not  his  In- 
tention to  persist  in  his  opposition  to  the 
biU. 
Mr.  BeneU  thouglbLt  thot  1\^<^  Vf&LV«S5»5ti 
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hereafter  to  obtain  the  meaui  of  living 
when  their  employment  wu  limiled  to 
ihr«e  dayi  a  week.  He  admitted  ibat 
DO  time  ihould  be  loit  in  legtilating  (o 
prevent  the  continuance  of  thoae  abuMs 
which  the  coat-owDera  of  the  north  had 
peroiitted,  to  their  disgrace,  to  esiat  in 
their  collienea;  but  he  could  not  help 
feeling  that  this  meainre  had  not  yet 
been  diicuiied  with  a  view  to  the  real 
intereiti  of  ihoae  perions  who  would  be 
immediately  affected  by  tt.  He  thought 
that  it  required  further  coniideralion,  and 
that  the  Houte,  before  it  proceeded  to 
legislate  upon  the  matter,  should  potaen 
itaeir  of  further  and  more  accurate  inform- 
ation. Uuder  theae  circumataocea  he  wu 
glad  that  the  measure  had  yet  to  undergo 
a  discussion  in  another  place,  where  he 
hoped  the  good  parts  of  it  would  be  re- 
tained,  and  the  injudicioni  and  bad  ex- 
punged. 

Mr.  AlttDood  said,  that  in  offering  oboer- 
vatioDs  on  the  detaila  of  the  noble  Lord's 
bill,  he  desired  to  say  that  he  entirelv  cod- 
curred  in  Its  general  principle  and  objecta. 
He  had  supported  every  measure  the  Doble 
Lord  had  brought  forward  for  the  protec* 
tiou  of  the  labouring  classes,  as  he  sup- 
ported all  the  measures  having  thia  object 
uf  the  late  lamented  Mi.  Sadler,  the  ooble 
Lord's  predecessor  in  a  taak  which  reflects 
on  him  so  much  honour.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  he  beliercd  that  if  more  deliberatioa 
had  been  used  in  maturing  the  details  of 
the  present  measure,  the  bill  would  hare 
been  rendered  equally  effectual  for  protect- 
ing the  oppressed  portiou  of  the  classea 
conipreheniled  in  the  bill,  without  inflict- 
ing injury,  as  he  feared  would  now  be  the 
case,  on  other  portions  of  those  classes, 
and  without  unneccfsary  interference  with 
the  interests  of  their  employers.  In  Staf- 
furdshire  and  in  Shropshire  many  collieries 
employed  from  200  to  300  each  of  boys, 
from  ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age.  Toey 
were  essential  to  the  working  of  tne  mines  ; 
he  believed  the?  were  not  overworked  or 
oppressed,  and  he  feared  that  a  bill,  pre- 
venting such  boys  being  employed  for  two 
consecutive  days,  would  render  their  labour 
useless,  throw  many  of  the  boys  themsclres 
out  of  employment,  and  inflict  hardships 
on  the  clasH  intenited  to  be  benefitted.  Of 
the  manner  in  which  boys  were  employed 
in  the  collieries  in  that  part  oF  England 
which  he  had  tlic  honour  to  be  connected 
with  by  representation,  he  would  apeak 
with  perfect  coafidencet    He  would  wov 


the  House  did  honour  to  the  noble  LonI 
with  whom  it  had  originated.  He  differed 
from  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  had  last  addressed  the  House. 
He  considered  that  the  House  was  justified 
in  interfering  in  all  cases  where  the  poor 
were  oppressed.  He  was  not  influenced 
by  interested  motives.  He  had  nothing 
to  do  with  collieries  and  mines.  As  the 
House  had  interfered  on  previous  occasions 
in  questions  of  this  kind — he  referred  to 
the  bills  relating  to  the  factory  children 
and  the  sweeps — he  thought  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  Parliament  to  throw  its  pro- 
tection round  those  to  whom  the  measure 
of  the  noble  Lord  specially  referred.  The 
bill  did  honour  to  the  noble  Lord— honour 
to  the  Legiilature,  if  it  passed  such  a 
measure.  It  was  disgraceful  to  think  that 
children  employed  under  ground  in  the 
nioea  ahould  be  exposed  to  such  treatment. 
On  the  question  that  the  bill  do  pass, 
Mr.  C.  P.  ViUieri  vindicated  the  con- 
duct of  those  Members  of  the  House  who, 
upon  a  former  evening,  had  insisted  upon 
an  adjournment  of  the  debate.  He  re- 
pudiated ihe  foul  and  false  calumnies 
which  had  been  heaped  upon  them  in 
consequence  of  the  course  they  had  pur- 
sued. Their  object  had  not  been  to  defeat 
the  bill,  or  to  defend  the  abuses  which  it 
was  the  object  of  the  bill  to  correct ;  but 
simply  to  give  an  opportuoiiy  for  a  further 
and  fuller  discussion  of  a  measure  which, 
with  the  intention  of  efTccling  mucli  good, 
was  still  calculated  in  some  respects  to 
woik  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  mischief. 
The  objects  end  intentions  of  those  who 
bail  opposed  themselves  to  (he  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  bill  had  been  grossly  mis- 
represented. The;  had  ne*er  defended 
the  employment  of  women  and  children 
in  the  manner  described  in  the  reports. 
Every  one  who  had  spoken  had  expressed 
an  earnest  wish  10  correct  such  evils  as 
were  really  foutiil  to  exist.  But  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  the  reprts  of  the 
commissioners  were,  in  many  respects, 
somewhat  partial  and  inaccurate.  This 
Will  a  reason  for  delay  and  for  further 
discussion,  in  order  that  the  truth  might 
be  accurately  ascertained  before  any  legis- 
lation was  adopted  upon  the  suhjeci.  He 
entirely  agreed  with  the  object  of  the 
noble  Loid  in  preventing  the  employment 
of  very  voung  boys  in  mines  and  collieries  ; 
but,  at  the  same  ttme,  he  was  at  a  lost  to 
know  how  those  boys,  who  hitherto  had 
been  ewployei  lix  dayj  i  week,  were 
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the  House  a  short  statement  of  facts  that 
would  enable  them  to  judge  how  little 
benefit,  and  what  probable  injury,  might 
be  effected  by  this  provision.  In  the  great 
collieries  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Lons- 
dale, at  Whitehaven,  were  employed  under 
ground  more  than  600  able  colliers.  These 
men  had  mostly  been  trained  from  their 
youth  in  these  pits.  It  was  that  training 
which  gave  their  labour  value.  He  held 
in  hia  band  a  statement  showing  that  of 
fifty-five  of  those  men,  taken  without  se- 
lection as  they  came  from  the  pits,  four- 
teen only  had  been  employed  there  for  a 
less  period  than  twenty-five  years.  Some 
had  been  employed  thirty-five  years,  some 
forty-five,  some  fifty,  some  sixty-two.  Now, 
when  men  have  been  employed  such  pe- 
riods as  these  in  one  task,  they  must  have 
been  young  when  thev  entered  on  the  la- 
bour. In  these  collieries  were  ninety, 
three  boys,  between  ten  and  thirteen. 
They  entered  as  trappers ;  their  work  was 
to  open  and  shut  the  air-doors,  a  task  simi- 
lar to  opening  and  shutting  a  wicket.gate. 
They  were  promoted  to  be  drivers  of 
horses.  In  these  extensive  mines  were 
not  less  than  140  horses  constantly  em- 
ployed under  ground.  The  boys  led  the 
horses;  as  they  ceased  to  be  bovs  they 
were  taken  to  other  branches.  They  be- 
came colliers,  engineers,  or  filled  other 
tasks  suited  to  full-grown  labourers.  He 
would  say  that  it  would  render  those  boys 
utterly  useless  to  prevent  their  occupation 
being  carried  on  any  two  successive  days ; 
but  every  one  must  see  that  a  measure 
which  effected  this,  greatly  endangered  the 
interest  of  the  boys  themselves.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Wolverhampton  had  com- 
plained of  the  reports  of  the  commission- 
ers. There  was  reason  for  that  complaint. 
The  gentleman  who  had  reported  on  the 
Whitehaven  collieries  had  made  a  report, 
which  he  was  not  warranted  in  making. 
The  commissioner  was  a  Mr.  Svmons.  He, 
not  knowing  who  he  was,  would  not  speak 
of  him  but  with  respect,  and  the  more  so 
because  be  was  not  present.  When  he 
inspected  those  collieries,  he  stated  to  the 
gentlemen  who  accompanied  him  that  the 
regulations  were  unexceptionable  ;  that  if 
all  collieries  were  conducted  similarly, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  legislative 
interference;  but  having  said  this  at 
Whitehaven,  he  had  stated  in  his  report 
that  he  found  instances  of  hardship,  and 
that  he  believed  he  should  have  found 
more,  but  that  evidenoe  was  not  given 
freely,  od  account  of  the  presence  of  what 


he  described  as  great  men.  Now,  this  was 
an  insinuation,  if  not  an  assertion,  that 
information  was  kept  back  by  the  influence 
he  referred  to ;  and  he  took  on  him  to  say, 
that  whether  this  were  insinuated  or  af- 
firmed, it  was  in  either  case  utterly  un- 
founded. The  very  respectable  gentleman, 
Mr.  Peile,  known  to  many  Members  of 
that  House,  who  was  the  manager  of  the 
extensive  collieries  of  Lord  Lonsdale,  was 
in  all  probability  the  gentleman  referred 
to  amongst  the  great  men  in  this  insinua. 
tion.  Mr.  Peile  was  as  incapable  of  this 
conduct  as  he  was  without  a  motive  for  it ; 
and  he  was  assured  that  neither  Mr.  Peile 
nor  any  other  of  the  managers  of  these 
collieries,  could  have  any  desire  but  to  give 
the  most  explicit  information.  He  should 
say  no  more  but  to  express  his  regret  that 
before  the  bill  had  gone  through  the  com- 
mittee in  that  House,  the  parties  whose 
interests  were  affected  had  not,  by  earlier 
information,  been  enabled  to  propose 
amendments,  which  he  believed  would 
have  improved  the  bill. 

Mr.  Stans field  quite  agreed  with  the 
last  speaker  in  thinking  that  the  bill  had 
not  been  maturely  considered,  and  ex* 
pressed  his  fear  that  too  many  had  formed 
their  opinions  on  the  subject  merely  on  the 
exaggerated  reports  whidi  had  gone  forth 
to  the  public  He  must  say  that  he  had 
strong  objections  to  the  cuts  which  the 
commissioners  thought  it  right  to  publish 
with  their  report.  It  was  an  indecent 
mode  of  attracting  attention,  and  one 
which  was  likely  to  lead  to  great  exagge- 
ration. What  would  have  been  said  if 
some  of  the  poorhouse  hardships  had  beea 
thus  illustrated — if  the  cases  narrated  the 
other  night  as  having  occurred  in  the 
Keighley  Union  had  thus  been  pictured 
forth  to  attract  public  attention  ?  He  was 
of  opinion,  too,  that  the  measure,  great  as 
was  its  design,  would  be  very  limited  in 
its  operation.  The  clause,  U)r  instance, 
regarding  the  apprenticeship  of  boys  would 
only  affect  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  in  the 
extensive  coal  district  of  South  Stafford- 
shire. If  they  were  to  go  oo  in  this  way, 
every  class  would  soon  have  its  enactment. 
Milliners  and  pin  makers  would  be  pro- 
tected, as  it  was  called,  and  little  children 
employed  in  hemming  and  stitching,  or  in 
putting  heads  on  pins,  would  only  be  al-» 
lowed  to  work  alternate  days.  Really 
they  should  consider  what  these  children 
were  to  do  on  the  days  they  made  them 
idle  by  act  of  Parliament.  They  did  not 
provide  education  for  th&ox^  ^aa.^'  ^^^  >i&ss<\ 
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refused  to  let  them  earn  an  honest  liveli- 
hood. He  said  it  was  very  dangerous  to 
interfere  in  such  a  manner,  and  he  ear- 
nestly hoped  they  would  be  careful  of  the 
grounds  they  acted  on.  To  show  the 
exaggerated  nature  of  the  statements  in 
the  report,  he  would  take  the  liberty  to 
state  one  instance  which  had  come  under 
the  observation  of  a  friend  of  his.  In  the 
report  of  one  of  the  commissioners,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  it  was  stated  that  a  boy  in  the 
Lancashire  district  had  stated  that  he  had 
seen  his  master  strike  another  boy,  a  pau- 
per, apprenticed  by  the  St.  Helen's  work- 
house, on  the  shins  and  legs  with  a  pick- 
axe, and  that  he  had  also  seen  him  throw 
a  hundredweight  at  him,  which  *'  swelled 
up  his  eye  and  made  it  blue."  This  case 
was  quoted  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite  as  an 
instance  of  great  oppression.  Now,  think- 
ing it  rather  strange  that  the  hundred 
weight  so  thrown  should  only  have  had  the 
effect  of  **  swelling  up  this  boy's  eye  and 
making  it  blue,"  his  friend  had  referred  to 
the  evidence  accompanying  the  reports, 
and  had  there  found  that  the  boy  had  been 
struck,  not  with  a  pickaxe,  but  with  a 
pickarm,  or  handle,  and  that,  instead  of 
a  cwt.t  a  cut  had  b^n  thrown  at  him,  the 
said  cut  being  a  notched  stick  of  no  great 
thickness,  which  served  as  an  index  for  the 
miners.  He  noticed  this  as  a  specimen  of 
the  exaggerations  which  had,  through  in- 
advertence or  neglect,  been  made  even 
by  the  commissioners  themselves,  and  he 
did  really  hope  that  they  would  be  care- 
ful how  they  acted  on  testimony  too  often 
so  perverted.  He  could  only  add  that 
he  considered  more  time  should  have 
been  given  to  digest  the  bill,  and  to 
bring  it  into  operation.  In  the  chimney- 
6 weepers'  case,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the 
factory  children,  they  allowed  several  years 
to  elapse  before  they  brought  the  bill  into 
operation,  but  in  this  case  all  this  ma- 
chinery was  to  be  put  in  motion  in  some 
iive  or  six  months  from  the  present  time. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  give  further  time 
to  consider  these  clauses,  and  to  confine 
the  present  opemtion  of  the  law  to  its  first 

I  province — that,  namely,  prohibiting  female 
abour  ? 

Mr.  Brolhertott  could  really  see  nothing 
in  this  bill  that  was  at  all  unreasonable. 
Was  it  unreasonable  to  prevent  children 
and  boys  from  being  employed  from  four- 
teen to  sixteen  hours  a-day  ?  In  answer  to 
those  who  would  ask  how  these  persons 
were  to  be  employed,  he  would  say  that  it 
firoiUd  be  better  to  divide   the   labour, 


though  that  he  admitted  would  be  in  itsdf 
an  evil,  than  to  continue  a  practice  whidi 
was  opposed  to  every  principle  of  humanity. 
He  had  on  a  former  occasion  preeented  a 
petition  from  1,062  colliers  of  Oldham,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  the  labour  to 
which  the  women  were  subjected  in  the 
mines  was  not  the  worst  of  the  evils,  bat 
that  the  indiscriminate  mixture  of  the 
sexes  and  the  conversation  they  were  com- 
pelled to  hear  were  still  worse.  It  was 
always  necessary,  where  strong  self-interest 
operated  to  the  continuation  of  abuse,  tbat 
such  abuse  should  be  checked  by  legislative 
interference.  He  had  therefore  no  hesita- 
tion in  giving  his  support  to  the  bill,  and 
he  thought  the  noble  Lord  by  whom  it  was 
introduced  deserved  the  thanks  of  hii 
country. 

Mr.  Hawkes  considered  that  the  owners 
of  the  coal-mines  in  Staffordshire  had  a 
right  to  complain  that  time  had  not  been 
afforded  to  them  with  respect  to  this  mea- 
sure. It  would  be  very  difficult  without 
due  consideration  to  prepare  a  bill  which 
would  operate  satisfactorily  in  the  various 
counties. 

Lord  Ashley  read  an  extract  of  a  letter, 
being  only  one  of  many  such  that  he  had 
received,  in  which  the  writer  stated  his 
fiill  persuasion  that  the  mine-owners  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  bill,  whilst  it  held 
out  every  prospect  of  greatly  improving 
both  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of 
the  rising  generation  employed  in  the  coal 
mines.  It  stated  that  this  was  an  opinion 
in  which  all  practical  men,  and  most  of 
the  workmen,  concurred,  and  concluded  by 
expressing  a  hope  that  the  bill  would  pass 
and  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

Viscount  Palmerston  said,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  doubts  had  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  fate  of  the  bill  in  another 
place.  He,  however,  sincerely  hoped  that 
it  would  be  passed  into  law  without  any 
alteration  of  its  essential  principle,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that  it  would  become 
so  if  it  had  the  sincere  support  of  Govern- 
ment elsewhere.  A  Minister  of  the  Crown 
had  promised  the  noble  Lord  by  whom  the 
bill  had  been  introduced  that  it  should 
have  the  support  of  the  Government— not 
the  mere  ordinary  support,  but  cordial, 
warm,  and  friendly  assistance.  He  could 
scarcely  think  that  that  expression  merely 
applied  to  the  progress  of  the  bill  in  that 
House.  It  would  be  nothing  more  than 
mockery  if  the  promised  support  were  not 
to  be  given  elsewhere,  and  the  conduct 
which  Government  intended  to  pursue  with 
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respect  to  the  measure  was  watched  with 
great  anxiety  by  those  whose  good  opinion 
Ministers  would  be  very  sorry  to  lose. 

Bill  passed. 

House  adjourned. 
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Wednesday,  July  6,  1842. 

MfinrTis.]    Bills.    !*■  Teitimoiiy  Perpetuatiiig ;  Fiahe- 
rici  Treaty ;  Slave  Txade  Tmties  CootiniuUkm. 
S*'  Grmd Jury  PreMntmenti  (Ireland). 
CofRNiU/oL— London  Bridge  Approadiea. 
JUported, — Riven  (Ireland) ;   Fisheriet  (Ireland). 
3*-  and  pwMd:— Right  of  Voting  (Dublin  Univenlty); 
Dean  Forest  Ecckwatrical  Districts;   Sudlniry  Disflran* 
dusement 

Prhmte. — 8*    Birmingham  SdKwL 
Jfa^porfaA— Manner's  Estate  t  Brewood  School  Estate, 
a*-    and  passed:— National  Floating  Breakwater  Com- 
pany. 

Prnnom  PftBamriD.  By  Mr.  Munta*  ftom  the  Blr- 
w'nghaw*  Corporation,  against  the  Birmin^iam  School 
Bin.— By  Mr.  Beckett,  flram  a  Public  Meeting  at  Leeds, 
tat  Inquiry  into  Public  Distress.— By  Mr.  Walker,  from 
the  Bury  Union,  fkom  Norwich ;  and  by  Sir  H.  Douglas, 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  Livarpool, 
i^ainst  the  Poor-law  Amendment  BilL— By  the  Marquess 
of  Douro,  Arom  St  Andrews,  Norwich,  for  Inquiry  into 
the  Instructkn  at  Maynooth^-By  Sir  J.  Hanmer,  flrom 
Merchanta  and  others,  for  Liquidation  of  their  Claims 
for  Seiaures  by  the  Danish  Government.— By  Mr.  O. 
Smith,  from  Northarapton,  (br  an  Amendment  of  the 
Munkdpal  Corporations  Act— By  Lord  Stanley,  from 
Deputies  of  Dissmting  Congregations,  fi>r  the  Abolition  of 
Church  Rates. 

Disfranchisement  of  Sudburt.] 
On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  further  pro- 
ceeding with  the  third  reading  of  the  Sud- 
bury Disfranchisement  Bill, 

Mr.  Blackstone  expressed  his  regret  that 
he  was  obliged  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  inter- 
fere with  the  prognress  of  the  adjourned 
debate  which  stood  for  that  evening,  while 
he  stated  his  objections  to  this  bill.  As 
there  was  no  probability,  considering  the 
period  of  the  Session  at  which  they  had 
aniyed,  that  the  bill  could  become  law  in 
the  present  Session,  he  could  have  wished 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  consented  to 
abandon  the  measure  for  the  present,  and 
to  take  the  course  which  was  adopted  in 
the  Southampton  case — that  of  submitting 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
Sudbury  election  to  a  searching  and  ri- 
gorous inquiry.  In  the  case  of  South- 
ampton, it  was  proved  that  5,000/.  had 
been  spent  in  a  way  that  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  bribery  had  been  extensively 
practised ;  but  it  was  not,  therefore,  pro- 
posed that  Southampton  should  be  dis- 
franchised. Instead  of  taking  that  step, 
the  case  was  made  the  subject  of  solemn 
and  serious  inquiry*  In  the  instance  of 
Sudbvryi  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  cafes 


of  actual  bribery  were  established;  and 
that,  surely*  was  not  a  sufficient  ground  of 
disfranchisement.    He  had  no  doubt  that 
bribery  had  taken  place ;  he  had  no  desire 
to  conceal  or  to  palliate  the  fact;  and* 
therefore,  a  good  primd  facte  case  was 
made  out  for  further  investigation;   but 
certainly  such  a  case  was  not  substantiated 
as  warranted  the  immediate  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  borough.    That  many  of  the 
electors  were  corrupt  he  believed ;  but  it 
did  not  appear  that  a  majority  of  the  con- 
stituency were  corrupt,  and  that  had  been 
held  the  only  just  ground  for  disfranchise- 
ment.    In  the  cases  of  Cricklade  and 
other  boroughs,  where  it  was  proved  that 
bribery  had  been  practised  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent;    as  a  majority  of  the 
constituencies  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
corrupt,  the  House  did  not  proceed  to  the 
extreme  punishment  of  disfranchisement. 
He  therefore  should  propose,  admitting 
that  a  certain  degree  of  corruption  pre. 
vailed  in  the  borough,  not  that  it  should 
be  disfranchised,  but  that  the  right  of 
voting  should  be  extended  to  the  hundred 
of  Babergh,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  The 
population  of  that  hundred  amounted  to 
24,069,  and  he  believed  that  if  they  ex- 
tended the  borough,  as  he  desired,  they 
would  secure  an  addition  to  the  present 
constituency  of  at  least  1,000  voters.  The 
evidence  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
enable  him  to  strike  more  voters  off  the 
register  than   the  eight  individuals  dis- 
tinctly proved  to  have  been  bribed,  and 
the  three  who  were  clearly  established  to 
have  been  bribers.     He  regretted  that  this 
was  the  case,  because  probably  there  were 
many  more  voters  implicated,  and  it  would 
have  been  the  wish  of  the  House  to  punish 
all  the  guilty  persons.     Being  unable  to 
do  that,  however,  their  next  object  ought 
to  be  to  join  with  him  in  shielding  the 
innocent  from  receiving  the  punishment 
due  to  the  guilty,  and  in  this  point  of 
view,  even  if  200  of  the  electors  were  cor- 
rupt, they  ought  to  consider  how  hardly 
this  bill  would  bear  upon  the  400  against 
whom  nothiug  was  proved.     But,  even  if 
these  reasons  were  insufficient  to  induce 
the  House  to  adopt  his  amendment,  there 
were  other  strong  objections  to  the  bill, 
which  should  cause  them  to  reject  it.    In 
the  first  place,  there  was  no  mstance  on 
record  in  which  a  total  disfranchisement 
bill  was  passed  which  embodied  no  provi« 
sion  for  the  transferring  of  the  right  of 
lepreientatiQa  to  «^\sx<^5^^k8at^!^'»s^^«^9^s3v 
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If  they  adopted  this  measure,  they  would 
be  absolutely  lessening  the  number  of 
Members  in  that  House ;  and  when  they 
recollected  that  the  relative  number  of 
representatives  for  England,  Wales,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  had  been  adjusted  at 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act, 
he  did  think  they  ought  to  pause  before 
they  took  a  step  so  opposed  to  precedent. 
Now,  if  they  adopted  his  amendment,  this 
weigbiy  objection  would  be  overruled,  and 
there  was  strong  argument  for  its  adoption 
in  the  fact  that  in  no  case  in  which  the 
franchise  had  been  extended  had  there 
been  any  allegations  of  bribery  subsequent 
to  such  extension.  Shoreham  and  East 
Retford  were  now  supposed  to  be  toler- 
ably free  from  corrupt  practices^  neither 
were  the  class  of  boroughs  under  schedule 
B  in  the  Reform  Act  liable  to  that  im- 
putation, except  in  an  isolated  case  or 
two.  Again,  the  class  to  whom  he  de- 
sired to  extend  the  privilege  of  voting 
was  a  class  generally  admitted  to  be  free 
from  corruption.  Let  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site, who  delighted  in  calumniating  the 
British  farmer,  say  what  they  pleased, 
they  at  any  rate  could  not  say  that 
they  were  guilty  of  corrupt  practices. 
It  was  to  agriculturists  that  he  proposed 
to  extend  the  right  of  voting,  and  their 
experience  afforded  every  ground  to  be- 
lieve that  that  right  would  be  purely 
exercised.  In  favour  of  the  extension  of 
the  franchise  he  might  quote  several 
opinions,  but  he  would  content  himself 
with  remarking  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  had  on  a 
former  occasion  expressed  a  strong  opinion 
in  favour  of  extension  in  preference  to 
disfranchisement,  and  had  cited  Lord 
Chatham  and  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  same  effect. 
Nothing  doubting  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  adhered  to  his  former  opinion,  he 
confidently  anticipated  the  support  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  on  this  occasion, 
and  knowing  that  the  House  were  anxious 
to  go  to  other  matters,  he  would  no  longer 
detain  them  than  to  move  his  amendment 
and  clause,  which  were 

^In  line  14,  after  the  words  'passing 
of  this  act,'  to  insert  '  be  held  and  considered 
as  oomphsiDg  within  its  limits  the  hundred  of 
Babergh,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  the 
hamlet  of  Ballingdon-cum-Brundon,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  and  that  the  right  of  voting 
for  any  burgess  or  burgesses  to  serve  in  Par- 
liament for  the  said  borough  of  Sudbury  be 
hereafter  vested  in  those  persons  residing 
mihia  the  mud  luuidrod  of  oabergb,  and  the 


said  hamlet  of  Ballingdon-cum-Brundoo,  bav- 
in{(  the  qualification  required  as  electofs  for 
cities  and  boroughs  under  the  act  2  WiUiaai 
4th,  cap.  45/  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that 
from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  the  fol- 
lowing persons  whose  names  are  hereinafter 
inserted  be  disqualified  from  voting  at  all  fu- 
ture elections  for  the  borough  of  Sudbiinr>  viz. : 
John  Francis  SykesGooday,  William  Vvamo', 
Thomas  Goody,  James  Bell  Johnson,  Fran- 
cis Making,  James  Brown,  Thomas  Brows, 
Charles  King,  Richard  Steel,  William  Jol- 
laday, Thomas  Shelley,  and  Joseph  Wbeder, 
jun." 

Clause  brought  up,  and   read  a  first 
time. 

On  the  question  that  the  claote  be  read 
a  second  time, 

Mr.   Redington  said,  he  should   offer 
very  few  observations  to  the  House  on  the 
amendment  before  them.     He  was  asto- 
nished when  an  hon.  Member  charged  him, 
and  the  committee  generally,  with  being 
hostile  to  the  borough  of  Sudbury,  and  he 
was  the  more  astonished  when  he  cooai- 
dered  the  quarter  from  which  the  charge 
now  came,  for  if  he  recollected  rights  that 
hon.  Member  had  himself  not  long  hack 
proposed   to  the   House  to  disfranchise 
every  freeman  in  that  borough.    The  Sad- 
bury  freemen  were  in  number  407;  but 
now  that  the  ardour  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  cooled,  he  only  proposed  to  disfran- 
chise eight  of  that   number.     The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  quoted  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet as  an  authority  in  favour  of  extension 
of  the  franchise.      He  could    quote  the 
opinion  of  a  right  hon.  Gentleman  whose 
authority   was    much    respected   in  that 
House,  and  who,  upon  the  Grampound 
case,  had  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
infection  would  remain,  let  them  extend 
the  franchise  as  they  might.     The  hon. 
Member  had  also  said  that  this  bill  was 
without  a  precedent.     He  begged  leave  to 
inform  him  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
substitution  of  •'Sudbury"  for  •'Sufford'' 
it  was  an  exact  copy  of  the  bill  previously 
introduced  for  ^he  disfranchisement  of  the 
last-named   borough,  by  the  right   boo. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Buckingham , 
now  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Trea- 
sury.      But   the    hon.   Member    further 
objected  that  only  eight  persons  had  been 
proved  to  have  been  bribed.     When  he 
said  that,  however,  he  should  have  added 
that  only  eight  had  been  proved  to  have 
been  bribed  by  name ;  for  the  fact  was^ 
that  200  persons  were   proved   to  have 
reoeifed   bribefy   bat   unCortunatelj   the 
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committee  were  unable  to  get  at  the  names 
of  any  of  them,  except  those  distinctly 
mentioned.  With  regard  to  the  proposi- 
tion to  add  the  adjoining  hundreds  to  the 
borough,  he  would  merely  ask  why  the 
corruption  of  Sudbury  should  confer  a 
favour  or  benefit  on  the  adjacent  districts? 
But  then  the  hon.  Gentleman  urged  the 
peculiar  purity  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
districts.  Now,  although  he  was  no  very 
great  Reformer,  if  he  looked  abroad  he 
would  find  plenty  of  freemen  in  different 
English  counties  whom  it  would  be  desira- 
ble to  enfranchise,  and  who  were,  perhaps, 
quite  as  pure  and  immaculate  as  those 
inhabitants  of  Babergh  whose  peculiar  vir- 
tue it  was  thus  proposed  to  reward.  For 
his  own  part,  if  those  persons  were  so  very 
pure,  he  should  think  he  was  doing  them 
a  much  greater  favour  if  he  kept  them  free 
from  the  corruption  of  Sudbury,  instead 
of  plunging  them  into  its  very  vortex.  He 
should,  therefore,  decidedly  object  to  the 
amendment,  and  he  hoped  the  House, 
having  already  so  generally  sanctioned 
the  bill,  would  not  adopt  any  motion  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  impeding  its  pro- 
gress. 

The  House  divided; — Ayes  53;  Noes 
134;  Majority  81. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


of  Sudbury. 
List  of  the  Noes. 


mi 


Arkwright,  G. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bailey,  J.  juD. 
Baillie,  H.J. 
Baldwin,  B. 
Beresford,  Major 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Broad  ley,  H. 
Broad  wood,  H. 
BrowDrigg,  J.  S. 
Buckley,  E. 
CochraDe,  A. 
CodriDgton,  C  W. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Duffield,  T. 
Dugdale,  W.  S. 
£scott,B. 
Farobam,  £.  B. 
Ferrand,  W.  B. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Goring,  C. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Grogan,  B. 
Halford,  H. 
Henley,  J.  W. 


Hodgson,  F. 
Hughes,  W.B. 
Husscy,  T. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  11. 
Jackson,  J.  D. 
Ker,  D.  S. 
Knightley,  Sir  C. 
Litton,  E. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackionoo,  W.  A. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Mundy,  E.  M. 
Northland,  Visct. 
Pakington,  J.  S. 
Palmer,  G. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J, 
Round,  C.  G. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Stuart,  H. 
Taylor,  J.  A. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Waddington,  II.  S. 
Wodebouse,  E. 

TELLSaS. 

Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Roshbrooke,  Col. 


Adderley,  C.  B. 
Aldam,  W. 
Aiitrobus,  £. 
Baird,  W. 
Bannerman,  A. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Baring,  U.  B. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Bameby,  J. 
Berkeley,  hon.  C. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Bernard,  Visct. 
Brolherton,  J. 
Browne,  hon.  W. 
Bryan,  G. 
Butler,  hon.  Col. 
Byng,  G. 
Campbell,  A. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C. 
Chapman,  A. 
Chapman,  B. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Clive,  E.  B. 
Cobden,  R. 
Colborne,ho.  W.  N.R. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Compton,  U.  C. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crawford,  W,  S. 
Cripps,  W. 
Denison,  E.  B. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Divett,  E. 
Douglas,  Sir  11. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Douglas,  J.  D.  S. 
Duncan,  G. 
Easthope,  Sir  J. 
Eastnor,  Visct. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Ellice,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Elphinstone,  H. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Fitzroy,  Capt. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Forster,  M. 
Fox,  C.  R. 
Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 
Gibson,  T.  M. 
Gill,  T. 

Gordon,  Lord  F. 
Goulbum,  rt  hn.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  bn.  Sir  J. 
Greenall,  P. 
Greene,  T. 
Grey,  rt.  hn.  Sir  G. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hampden,  R. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Hardy,  J. 
Hastifi  A. 


Hawes,  B. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Howard,hn.  C.W.G. 
Howick,  Visct. 
Hume,  J. 
Humphrey,  Aid. 
Huti,  W 
James,  W. 

Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Lambton,  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Langston,  W.G. 
Layard,  Capt. 
Leader,  J.  T. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Macnamara,  Major 
Ma  in  waring,  T. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Morgan,  O. 
Muntz,  G.  F.; 
Murphy,  F.  S. 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Conor,  Don 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Ord,W. 
Parker,  J. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Pendarves,  E.  W.  W. 
Philips,  M. 
Plumridlge,Capt. 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Protheroe,  E. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Seale,  Sir  J.  H. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sheil,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
SmyUi,  Sir  H. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Sunsfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stewart,  P.  M. 
Stmtt,  E. 
Thomely,  T. 
Towneley,  J* 
Tufnell,  H. 
Vernon,  G.  H. 
Wakley,  T. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Wallace,  R. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wilbraham,  hon.  R.B4 
Williams,  W. 
WiUhere,  W. 
Wood,C. 
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Worsley,  Lord 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Yorke,  H.  R. 
Young,  J. 

Bill  passed. 


TELLERS. 

Redington,  T.  N. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 


Election  Proceedings  Committee.] 
On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  adjourned 
debate  on  the  subject  of  the  report  of  the 
secret  committee^  and  on  the  question  that 
Mr.  A.  B.  Cochranei  a  Member  of  that 
House,  be  directed  to  attend  and  give 
evidence  before  the  committee, 

Mr.  Roebuck  said,  that,  seeing  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bridport  in  his  place,  he 
might  state,  that  after  what  he  understood 
had  passed  yesterday,  he  should  consider 
it  unnecessary  to  press  this  motion  unless 
the  hon.  Member  did  not  adhere  to  his 
announced  intention  of  attending  and  giv- 
ing evidence. 

Mr.  Cochrane  said,  th^t  having  looked 
at  the  precedents,  and  finding  that  they 
tended  against  the  view  he  had  originally 
taken,  and  being  anxious  not  to  detain  the 
House  unnecessarily,  he  had  no  objection 
to  repeat  that  he  intended  to  attend  the 
committee. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Distress  or  the  Country  —  Ad- 
journed Debate.]  Mr.  W.  Williams 
said,  he  had  had  too  many  opportunities  of 
remarking  it  not  to  be  aware  that  there 
was  in  that  House,  at  all  times,  a  great 
disposition  to  vote  the  public  money  away, 
rather  than  to  take  the  subject  of  the 
distress  of  the  country  under  consideration. 
Yet,  as  the  distress  and  suffering  of  the 
people  of  this  country  were  admitted  on 
all  hands,  he  did  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  offer  an  apology  to  the  House  for 
resuming  the  debate  on  the  resolutions 
proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Greenock  (Mr.  Wallace).  The  over- 
whelming distress,  privation,  and  difficulty 
in  which  the  people  of  this  country  (more 
especially  the  industrious  and  productive 
classes)  were  now  placed,  was  not  confined 
to  any  particular  district  of  the  country,  or 
to  any  particular  branch  of  trade ;  but  it 
was  daily  spreading  and  extending,  until 
at  last  it  bad  nearly  embraced  every  con- 
dition of  the  people,  except  those  who 
lived  upon  the  public  taxes,  and  those 
who  derived  great  advantages  from  the 
monopolies  which  had  been  created  to 
maintain  their .  interests.  He  was  sorry 
tbat  it  wai  bii  painful  duty  to  bear  bis 


testimony  in  that  House,  in  additioo  to 
that  which  had  already  been  furnished 
from  every  part  of  the  country,  to  the 
vast  distress  which  prevailed  in  the  city 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent 
(Coventry).  Never  was  such  a  state  of 
things  known  within  the  memory  of  any 
man — never  had  so  many  failures  taken 
place — and  never  were  the  two  important 
branches  of  trade  carried  on  in  the  city  of 
Coventry  so  overwhelmed,  and  the  desti- 
tution of  the  working  classes  so  g^reat; 
and  in  proof  of  this  he  could  cite  many 
authorities  in  corroboration  of  this  fact; 
but  he  would  confine  himself  to  an  extract 
from  a  source  which  might  be  relied  on. 
The  writer  declared  that  it  waa  certain 
that  a  vast  amount  of  untold  distress  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  working  classes  of 
Coventry,  especially  the  watchmaking  and 
the  silk  trades,  whose  appearance  told  with 
too  much  certainty  their  want  of  food. 
These  persons  were  lo  be  found  whiling 
away  their  time  in  the  streets  by  the  hour, 
because  they  were  unable  to  find  employ- 
ment. That  the  watch  trade  was  as  bad 
as  it  could  be,  and  that  it  was  expedient 
some  means  should  be  devised  for  collect- 
ing information,  and  embodying  it  in  an 
authentic  form,  showing  the  necessity  for 
relief,  and  thus  leave  the  Legislature 
without  a  chance  of  pleading  ignorance  of 
the  real  state  of  the  country.  Now,  on 
the  night  that  this  debate  was  introduced, 
he  had  heard  the  speeches  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury (Sir  R.  Peel),  and  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  London  (Lord  J.  Russell), 
they  being  the  two  leaders  of  the  two 
great  parties  in  that  House.  The  noble 
Lord,  while  he  admitted  the  existence  of 
the  distress,  stated  that  at  that  period  of 
the  Session  he  was  unprepared  to  enter 
into  any  consideration  of  the  means  of 
affording  relief,  save  that  of  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  Corn-laws.  The  noble  Lord 
on  that  occasion  did  not  state  to  what  ex- 
tent, at  the  present  time,  he  was  prepared 
to  carry  the  views  which  he  entertained  in 
regard  to  the  Corn-laws ;  but  if  the  noble 
Lord  adhered  to  the  proposition  he  had 
made  last  Session,  which  was,  then,  to  re- 
duce the  duty  on  the  importation  of  for- 
eign corn  to  8s.,  he  would  tell  the 
noble  Lord  that  if  that  proposition  was 
carried  into  effect,  it  would  afford  little  or 
no  relief  in  the  present  state  of  the  coun- 
try. Had  he  indeed  brought  it  forward 
four  years  ago,  undoubtedly  it  might  then 
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bave  given  some  relief;  but  siDce  that 
period  the  evil  had  so  much  increased, 
that  they  must  have  recourse  to  measures 
of  a  much  stronger  character  before  relief 
could  be  given.  He  had  heard  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  with  extreme  sorrow,  (for 
he  certainly,  for  himself,  was  deeply  anx- 
ious to  give  his  support  to  the  measures  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet ;  that  was  to  say, 
he  was  anxious  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
should  introduce  such  measures  as  he 
thought  he  could  conscientiously  give  his 
support  to,  because  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  the  means  to  carry  out  his  views 
— he  had  that  power  from  the  command 
which  he  had  over  a  large  majority,  to 
carry  out  his  views  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
wishes,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
the  only  head  of  a  Government,  of  late 
years,  who  had  been  in  that  position,)  he 
repeated  he  heard  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man with  sorrow,  because  he  had  admitted 
not  only  that  deep  distress  did  prevail  over 
a  great  part  of  the  country,  but  moreover 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  admitted  the  great- 
est part  of  the  propositions  embodied  in 
the  resolutions  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Greenock,  namely^- 

''  That  the  trades  and  manufactures  of  this 
country  are  labouring  under  great  embarrass- 
ment and  difiBculties;  that  the  industrious 
classes  are  also  suffering  many  privations  and 
severe  distress ;  that  this  state  of  things  has 
been  gradually  advancing  for  several  years 
past,  and  is  now  extending  in  a  most  alarming 
degree." 

To  all  this  the  right  hon.  Baronet  ad- 
mitted his  readiness  to  give  his  assent. 
Now  he  thought  these  were  statements  of 
such  a  character  as  to  call  upon  any 
Government  to  take  them  into  their 
immediate  consideration,  with  a  view  of 
discovering,  if  not  some  immediate  relief, 
at  least  some  means  of  alleviating  the  pre- 
sent distress.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
said,  on  the  1st  of  July,  that  it  was  too 
late,  and  that  they  were  too  advanced  in 
the  Session  to  take  the  great  and  over- 
whelming distress  into  consideration.  He 
should  have  expected  that  no  period  could 
have  been  too  late,  when  such  evils  ex- 
isted, to  take  measures  to  devise  means  of 
relief.  But  what  was  the  argument  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet?  Why,  he  said,  *'  My 
measures  are  the  means  of  relief."  Now, 
what  were  those  remedial  measures  ?  Why, 
the  first  of  them  was  that  of  the  new  Corn- 
law,  which  would  make  the  starving  mil- 


lions of  this  country  pay  a  sum  of 
50,000,000/.  more  for  their  bread  thaa 
what  the  people  on  the  continent  and 
America  paid  for  ^t,  with  whom  they  had 
to  compete.  The  next  measure  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  proposed  to  alle- 
viate the  distress  of  the  people  was  the 
Income-tax?  Yes, the  Income-tax !  which 
took  4,000,000/.  at  least,  from  the  op- 
pressed and  destitute  people.  The  next 
measure  for  affording  relief  was  the  new 
tariff.  He  was  quite  willing  to  admit  that 
if  our  trade  were  in  an  ordinary  degree  of 
pressure,  the  new  tariff  would  have  had 
the  effect  of  giving  great  relief  in  some 
branches  of  trade;  but  in  the  present 
state  of  distress  he  did  not  think  it  would 
give  any  sensible  relief  to  the  suffering 
classes.  Then  what  was  the  next  propo- 
sition of  the  right  hon.  Baronet?  Why, 
the  measure  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Poor-law,  which  was  to  continue  in  office 
the  Poor-law  commissioners,  &c.,  at  a  cost 
of  20,000/.  a  year.  When  they  saw  at 
the  head  of  affairs  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
^-when  they  saw  the  leaders  of  the  two 
great  parties  admitting  this  distress  with 
so  much  indifference,  no  man  could  deny 
that  it  must  be  indifference  to  the  prevail- 
ing distress  when  such  inefficient  means 
aa  those  which  had  been  proposed  by  the 
noble  Lord  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  been  resorted  to.  All  that  the  mo- 
tion of  his  hon.  Friend  went  to  was  in- 
quiry. The  right  hon.  Baronet,  on  a 
former  evening,  had  complained  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Whitehaven  that  he  had 
not  suggested  any  means  of  relief.  Now, 
he  could  tell  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  he  had  a  plan 
for  relieving  the  country  from  the  present 
pressure  and  distress,  though  he  knew  the 
Government  would  not  adopt  it ;  and  he 
was  afraid  that  he  should  not  have  the 
support  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Home  Secretary  (Sir  James  Graham)> 
though  he  travelled  very  little  out  of  the 
doctrines  which  that  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  himself  broached.  His  suggestion 
was,  first,  that  they  should  admit  com  of 
every  description  and  wheat  into  this 
country  free  of  any  duty — that  they  should 
take  off  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  on 
two  most  important  branches  of  our  trade, 
namely,  cotton  and  silk.  He  was  quite 
aware  that  there  were  many  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  had  given  their  consideration  to 
the  subject  on  that  side  of  the  House  (the 
Opposition),  who  were  of  opinion  that  if 
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tbey  entirely  repealed  the  Corn-laws,  and 
removed  all  impedimentt  to  the  admission 
of  corn  or  meal  into  this  country,  they 
would  remove  all  the  evils  which  now 
overwhelmed  the  country  ;  but  he  did  not 
think  they  went  far  enough,  for  his  opinion 
went  much  further.  He  should  propose 
the  actual  repeal  of  the  malt-tax  (for  he 
had  heard  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  that 
House  admit  that  beer  was  a  necessary  of 
life  ;  he  should  further  propose  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  sugar  3d.  per  lb.  en  colonial, 
leaving  it  to  be  determined  by  the  House 
whether  they  would  give  some  protection 
to  sugar  of  colonial  growth.  For  his  own 
part,  he  should  have  no  objection  to  grant 
a  protection  amounting  to  15  per  cent. 
He  would  further  reduce  the  duty  on 
coflfee  3d,  per  lb.  and  on  tea  30  per  cent. 
By  adopting  this  course,  the  cost  of  living 
would  be  so  much  reduced,  that  the  same 
amount  of  income  would  go  to  a  further 
extent  than  one-third  more  would.  He 
would  therefore  propose,  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestion  which  had  been  thrown 
out  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Home  Department,  to  take 
off  one-third  from  all  payments  out  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  from  imposts  of  every 
kind.  He  would  take  off  nothing:  from 
the  pay  of  the  common  sailor,  because  he 
was  not  overpaid,  and  because  he  was  the 
bulwark  of  the  strength  of  the  country; 
he  would  not  reduce  the  pay  of  the  com- 
mon soldier,  because  that  would  be  an 
experiment  which  it  would  not  be  desirable 
to  try.  These  were  the  only  exceptions 
he  would  make.  He  would  take  from 
every  body  else  one-third  from  all  pay- 
ments, and  that  would  give  the  Govern- 
ftient  a  larger  amount  than  they  would 
derive  from  any  taxation  which  he  pro- 
posed to  take  off.  But  if  that  were  not 
sufficient,  let  it  be  recollected  that  the 
present  salaries  and  payments,  which  were 
made  out  of  taxes  of  the  country,  were 
contracted  for  and  made  at  a  period  of  the 
war,  when  the  country  paid  the  parties  in 
a  depreciated  currency,  as  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  said,  at  one-third  less,  but  he 
contended  it  was  more  than  that.  If  her 
Majesty's  Government  would  adopt  his 
suggestions,  he  would  venture  to  assert 
that  not  only  would  it  give  relief  to  the 
present  pressure  of  distress,  but  it  would 
mfuse  amongst  the  manufacturing  and 
working  classes  an  energy  and  action 
which  would  remove  the  present  disas- 
fious  position  in  which  they  were  placed, 


and  would  give  them  work  and  soch  re- 
muneration  for    their    labour  as  should 
enable  them  to  procure,  as  they  ought  to 
do,  not  only  the  necessaries  but  the  com- 
forts of  life.     Perhaps  many  hon.  Gentle- 
men would  be  astonished  when  he  stated 
that   100,000,000/.  sterling  were  taken 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  in  every 
way.     But  looking  at  the  amount  of  the 
present  taxation,  which  was  55,000,000/. 
a  year,  the  amount  of  Church-rates,  tithes, 
fees  for  births,  baptisms,  marriages,  and 
funerals, — looking  also  to  the  amount  of 
poor-rates,    borough- rates,    county-rates, 
and  above  all,  looking  to  the  amount  of 
taxation  which  was  paid  by  the  working 
millions  of  the  people  in  this  country  to 
the   landed    aristocracy — looking  to   the 
taxes  which  were  paid  to  another  clan  of 
the  aristocracy,  he  meant  the  West-India 
planters^when    he   looked   at  all  these 
things  he  could  not  wonder  at  the  present 
distress  and  the  present  state  of  things. 
He  felt  persuaded,  that  unless  the  Legis- 
lature set  about  relieving  these  burdens, 
they   would   produce   a  state  of   things 
which  it  would   be  frightful  to  contem- 
plate.    We    actually    paid    considerably 
more  taxation  on  coal,  wood,  and  iron 
now,  than  we  did  during  the  war.     Where 
one  yard  of  cotton  goods   would   have 
paid    taxation    then,    we    had    now    to 
pay  four;    and,  as  respected  the  wages 
of   labour,   we   had    now    to    pay    two 
days*  wages  for  taxation,  when  we  for- 
merly paid  one.  He  believed  this  increase 
of  taxation,  which  had  not  the  less  taken 
place  because  in  figures  it  would  appear  to 
have  diminished,  was  mainly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  Currency  Bill  of  1819;  and 
let  him  tell  them  that  measure  then  in- 
troduced by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
R.  Peel )  had  not  yet  done  its  work,  for  it 
was  the  foundation  of  the  Corn-laws,  and 
all  the  other  evils  with  which  the  country 
was  now  afflicted.     He  believed  they  were 
all  to  be  attributed  to  the  increased  value 
given  to  money  by  that  bill.    On  referring 
to  the  speech  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  on  Friday  night, 
he  could  not  but  lament  the  great  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  opinions  since  the  publication 
of  his  (Sir  J.  Graham's)  celebrated  pam- 
phlet, entitled  **  Corn  and  Currency."  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  then  of  opinion 
that 

*^  The  wisest  course  to  be  adopted  by  the 
landowners  was  to  consent  to  the  revision  oC 
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the  Coni*laws,  and  to  a  free  importation  at  a 
moderate  protecting  daty." 

[Sir  J.  Graham:  Of  15s.]  No,  nothiog; 
was  mentioned  about  I5s.,  for  the  right 
hen.  Gentleman  proceeded  : — 

**  But  at  the  same  time  to  force  also  a  revi- 
sion of  all  other  monopolies,  and  to  carry  a 
reduction  of  taxation  to  a  large  amount :  and 
inasmuch  as  Sir.  H.  Peel's  bill  in  full  opera- 
tion would  be  a  bonus  to  annuitants  of  30  per 
cent.,  he  contended  boldly  both  for  the  equity 
and  necessity  of  imposing  a  direct  tax  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  on  all  annuities  charged  on 
land  and  payable  out  of  the  Exchequer.'' 

He  was  sorry  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  abandoned  those  opinions,  but  whether 
or  not  he  would  introduce  measures 
founded  on  those  opinions,  he  felt  assured 
the  time  would  come  when  some  one  else 
would  introduce  them,  and  force  thena 
through  the  House.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet himself  had  seen  this  with  prophetic 
foresight,  for  the  work  he  had  alluded  to 
contained  this  remarkable  expression — an 
expression  to  which  he  entreated  the  se- 
rious attention  of  the  House. 

'*  Whenever  this  country  presents  the  spec- 
tacle of  millions  supplicating  for  bread,  then 
will  the  people  sweep  away  titles,  pensions, 
and  honours." 

The  right  hon.  Baronet  was  no  ordinary 
authority,  and,  therefore,  on  this  he  felt 
entitled  to  advise  him  at  once  to  take  in 
hand  the  distress  which  already  realised 
the  picture  he  had  drawn,  and  apply  to  it 
a  remedy,  rather  than  to  repress  any  ex- 
pression of  discontent  which,  nevertheless, 
unless  that  remedy  were  found,  might 
justly  be  apprehended  as  the  prelude  of 
the  catastrophe  he  deprecated.  On  these 
grounds  he  should  certainly  support  the 
motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Greenock,  being  convinced  that  unless  the 
House  should  sanction  such  a  proposition, 
the  time  was  not  hr  distant  when  mea- 
sures still  more  obnoxious  to  their  feelings 
would  be  forced  upon  them  than  those 
which  were  now  absolutely  necessary  to 
relieve  the  distresses  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Aldam :  Although  the  object  he 
had  io  view  was  to  relate  as  briefly  as  he 
could  to  the  House  the  distress  of  the  large 
manufacturing  constituency  with  which  he 
was  connected,  yet  there  were  one  or  two 
points  which  had  been  alluded  to  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  which  he  should 
wish  briefly  to  comment.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Shrewsbury  had  attributed  the  dis- 
tress of  Che  woollen  districts  to  the  want 


of  a  commercial  treaty  with  France.  Now 
he  could  tell  the  hon.  Member  that  the 
woollen  manufacturers  of  England  had 
nothing  to  hope  from  France,  but  every- 
thing to  fear  from  her ;  that  her  exports 
to  the  principal  nations  were  English  and 
French  woollens  were  in  competition  qua- 
drupled in  the  last  seven  years,  while  our 
own  retrograded,  or  remained  stationary. 
He  meant  not  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
commercial  treaties.  If  by  a  commercial 
treaty  you  can  get  free  intercourse  on  both 
sides,  an  important  object  was  gained  ;  but 
though  reciprocal  free  intercourse  was 
most  to  be  desired,  he  firmly  believed  that 
a  liberal  policy  on  one  side  was  preferable 
to  mutual  restrictions.  He  knew  it  was 
said,  in  the  language  of  the  old  political 
economists,  that  this  one*sided  system 
turned  the  balance  of  trade  against  you. 
He  thought  experience  showed  that  com- 
merce was  very  capable  of  finding  ad- 
yantageous  channels  for  itself.  What  was 
the  state  of  your  trade  with  Russia  ?  She 
exported  six  or  seven  millions  to  England, 
and  took  in  return  one  or  two;  but  nobody 
will  say  that  the  commerce  of  Russia  was 
disadvantageous  to  England.  Were  a  more 
liberal  Corn-law  established,  it  was  pos. 
sible  that  the  continent  might  export  into 
England  far  more  than  she  received.  Sh« 
might  insist  on  protecting  her  native  ma« 
nufactures,  but  send  as  largely  of  her  grain, 
the  balance  would  soon  be  restored  by  an 
increase  in  our  exports  to  Brazil  and  Ame- 
rica— in  other  words,  we  should  pay  for 
the  corn  of  Germany  with  cotton,  suear, 
and  similar  produce.  It  was  his  belief, 
that  for  every  million's  worth  of  foreign 
corn  imported  into  this  country,  we  shoidd 
so  far  increase  the  manufactures  of  this 
country  by  an  increase  of  exports,  as  would 
directly  or  indirectly  tend  to  the  con- 
sumption of  so  much  corn  in  addition  to 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  consumed. 
But  this  question  of  increased  exports 
under  the  pressure  of  distress,  was  used  as 
an  argument  against  its  existence.  Now, 
in  truth,  it  was  a  clear  evidence  of  it. 
From  the  distress  of  the  people  their 
means  of  purchasing  manufactures  had 
decreased,  the  home  market  was  con- 
tracted, and  goods  were  forced  upon  the 
foreign  market,  as  the  only  outlet,  at  ruin- 
ously low  prices.  Hence  the  glut  at  every 
great  emporium,  which  threw  a  stronger 
gloom  upon  our  prospects — for  it  appeared 
that  the  badness  of  the  Home  market  had 
so  far  caused  the  foreign  market  to  be 
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overdoDei  that  almost  our  only  hope  of  vei^  little  chance  of  finding  other  employmeoiy 

relief  must  be  in  the  revival  of  demand  at  and  those  only  panially  employed  must  suffer 

home.     The  hon.  Member  then  read  the  considerably.    In  cloth  districts  about  n. 000 

following  communications  which  he  bad  ^*"^^  »"  manufacture  of  cloth  for  Portugal 

•    ji         rw^i.      c    4.                  1  4»  fonr  years  smce,  now  500.    From  1838   to 

received : —  The    first    was   a   letter  re-  December,  1841,  in  worsted  trade  there  be- 

respectmg  the  state    of    Wortley,   near  came  insolvent  nine  houses,  457,000^  Habili- 

Leeds,  dated  June  29,  1842 —  ties;    sixteen    woolstaplers,    175,000/.;    in 

"The  state  of  trade  and  of  the  working  Tf "!"  V"!?^,^*T"'"^    ^'f?^.  553,000/.; 

classes  in  this    village  is  deplorable.     It  is  1°^*  i;l®?'Tur.^'^"'r  state  6f.  8c/. ;  real 

manifest  we  are  losing,  or  hive  almost  lost,  ^f\  ,^.^»°V^  ^15**'^"^'  .f  P*?^?'.  ^K,»»»^e 

the  fine  cloth  trade.    The  manufacturers  of  ^^^^^^  'l^^^t  ^'^^  ^^"^   adjommg  vilUges 

this  village  have  made  a  finer  cloth  than  in  about  2,000,000/.  m  four  years. ' 

some  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  for  the  Letter  on  woollen  trade  of  Leeds,  dated 

last  four  or  five  years  their  trade  has  been  June  27  :— 
gradually  declining  —  the  masters  failing  in 

business,  the  men  thrown  out  of  work ;  while  "  ^  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  woollen 

at  intervals  a  considerable  trade  has  been  trade  has  become  worse  since  Christmas  on 

carried     on    in    the    neighbouring    villages,  ^hese  data.    As  to  merchants,  many  supposed 

here  nothing  has  been  done.    At  present  we  solvent  at  Christmas  have  since  failed.    As  to 

are  as  bad,  or  even  worse,  than  at  the  corres-  'f^lly  solvent  parties,  tlie  returns  for  the  last 

ponding  period  of  last  year— less  hands  em-  six  months  have  been    on  so   contracted  a 

ployed.    It  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  for  scale,  the  profits  so  small,  and  the  amount  of 

the  last  twelve  months,  there  has  not  been  one  insolvency  among  the  retail  trade,  especially 

in  five  of  the  working  classes  that  had  half-  »"  Ireland,  so  great,  that  I  am  convinced  few, 

work ;  a  great  part  have  had  no  work  at  all,  >f  any*  are  as  rich  now  as  at  Christmas.     Ca- 

and  the  remainder  working  seven  or  ten  days,  P>^1  *»  diminishing  daily  by  a  slow  but  fatal 


idle  three  or  four  weeks.    You  may  see  them 
loitering  in  the  lanes,  looking  on  where  any 


process,  that  no  prudence  or  forethought  can 
prevent,  while  the  present  paralysis  remains 


kind  of  labour  is  going  on,  anxious  to  earn  a  i  on  our  mdustry.  As  to  manufacturers,  they 
shilling.  Many  of  industrious  habits,  of  good  |  are  daily  losing ;  the  smaller  men  are  be- 
morals,  and   of  a  manly  independent  spirit,    commg  workmen  or  paupers ;  the  larger,  such 


are  driven,  as  a  last  resource,  to  parish  relief. 


as  mill-owners  or  shareholders  in  mills,  cannot 


As  to  wages,  that  is  not  the  question ;  work  is  ,  ""ake  the  mills  pay.  The  charges  eat  op  all 
what  is  craved  for.  Wages  rest  in  the  con-  ^«  P^fit  on  the  present  scale  of  workinff  (say 
science  of  the  master;  he  can  get  his  work  not  more  than  three  days  per  week),  and  they 
done  for  anything  he  can  find  in  his  heart  to  '  are  daily  becoming  more  embarrassed  and 
offer.  A  few  years  ago,  there  were,  in  this  impoverished.  The  dyers  are  ill  employed ; 
town,  a  good  number  of  small  cloth-manufac-  *he  finishers  worse  than  ever.  I  do  not  think 
turers ;  now  they  are  nearly  all  gone  down  and  ■  *he  finishing  machinery  of  the  town  and  neigb- 
many  of  them  are  wanting  work  and  food."       i  bourhood  is  wrought  two  and  a-half  days  per 

'  week  '' 
The  second  was  a  letter  from  a  cloth-        .  '  ,.  ,.  j      ■«      , 

Letter  on  machme-makiog  trade,  dated 


manufacturing  firm,  in  Leeds,  dated  the 
8th  of  June. 

*'  We  can  state  for  ourselves  that  for  some 


June  17  : — 
"From   the  commencement  of    1840  we 


lime  past  we  have  been  getting  from  bad  to  consider  the  machine-making  business  has 
worse,  and  it  is  now  impossible  for  us  to  '  heen  gradually  going  down,  and  for  the  last 
manufacture  fine  and  middling  qualities  of  twelve  months  with  accelerated  speed.  At  the 
woollen  cloth  to  sell  per  first  cost  and  charges,  former  period  we  were  paying  about  1,000/. 
The  continental  manufacturers  are  beating  us  I  P®*"  ^onih  in  wages,  and  we  are  now  paying 
out  of  many  foreign  markets.  Their  manu-  ,  only  ^00/.,  with  a  prospect  of  its  going  sUU 
factories  are    fully  occupied,  and  extending  '  grater  less.     Never,  dunng  its  history,  has 


themselves,  we  are  informed.  The  manufac- 
turers in  this  country  have  been  carrying  on 
their  concerns  generally  at  a  loss  for  some 


machine-making  been  at  so  low  an  ebb ;  many 
large  works  are  going  on  at  a  ruinous  rate  of 
prices,  ill  the  hope  that  things  may  alter  before 


time.  They  and  the  wool  importers  have  suf- j  *^»ey  are  entirely  ruined.  If  summer  pass 
fered  very  severely  for  the  last  two  years,  i  without  amendment,  as  we  fear,  the  approadi 
For  ourselves,  we  are  curtailing  weekly,  having  !  of  winter  will  be  awfuL" 


dismissed  eight  or  ten  hands  some  weeks  past, 
and  we  see  no  alternative  but  continuing  the 
same  course  for  some  time  to  come.  Instead  of 
working  both  our  mills  full  time,  as  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  do  for  many  years  past, 
we  shall  now  be  working  only  half  time,  and 
consequently,  paying  only  one-half  the  usual 
amount  of  wages.    The  hands  dismissed  have 


Letter  of  a  machine-manufactarer,daled 
June  29,  1842:— 

'<  He  employs  150  people  less  than  in  1836, 
Employs  at  present  400  artisans  in  the  mana- 
facture  of  flax  and  other  machinery,  but  beyond 
the  latter  end  of  next  month  should  things 
continue  as  at  present,  will  have  to 
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200  or  300.    The  machiDe  maker*  in  general    meeting,  which  parlook  in  no  respect  of  a 
""  "*'_V*'*!"!8^o«  (han  oDe  qu^Her  what    parly  character,  for  it  was  convened  upon 
""    a  requisition  signed  half  by  ConserTatiTci 


they  were  doing  three  ^ears  ago.     price*  have  , 

declined  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  in  the  laic         i  l  if  ■.     i".       ■       i    ■ 

»ii  months.    n.ere  cannot  be  IfiM  than  2.000    ""''  ''*''  ''Y  Liberals,  the  most  flUrtling 

norkinen  out  of  employmeni  at  this  moment,    8'Btements  were  made  respecting  the  ex- 

that  ha»e  hilherlo  been  employed  in  machine-    ""'   *"  "'•■-'■   •■■ '■--' -"- '    - 

making,  generally  in  the  receipt  of  good 
wiges.  Our  most  talented  artisans  have 
many  of  them  emigrated  to  the  United  States. 
I  fear  the  coming  winter,  and  am  apprehen- 
sive, from  a  probable  cessation  of  buiiness,  .  ,  ,  j 

that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  ilischarge  nearly  '  experienced.      It  dillered  from  all  that   had 


the  whole  of  our  people  ;  for  nerer  at  any 
former  period  did  the  business  of  machine- 
making  present  so  lowering  an  aspect  as  at 
present." 

Account  of  ihc  state  of  Lhe  woollen 
districts,  dated  June  28— 

"  In  the  blanket  trade  the  employment 
will  be  about  two-thirds;  in  the  shoddy 
trade  the  people  are  half  employed.  It. 
Purdry,  Idles,  and  other  villages  in  Ihc 
woollen  trade,  the  employment  does  not  ex- 
ceed one-fourth,  or  a  day  and  a  half  per  week. 
In  Leeds  the  woollen  trade  is  as  bad  as  it  can 
be.     The  smaller   manufacturers 


>  workmen-discouragement   and  gloomy  '""""^  """'••  ""'""' 
.rehension   are   nearly   universal.     In   onr    l«ye™--«°  "hoin  former  di 


lent  to  which  distress  had  proceeded  in 
I.eeds.  Mr.  Yewdale,  one  of  the  speaker! 
at  the  meeting,  said — 

"  The  slate  of  depression  at  present  differed 
materially  from  any  that  had  previously  been 
experienced.  It  dillered  from  all  that  had 
gone  before  it ;  and  the  retrospect  and  the 
prospect  presented  a  gloomy  appearance  as- 
tounding to  the  moit  able.  He  could  appeal 
to  others  who  had  been  in  the  trade  as  long  as 
himself,  whether  there  had  beeu  anything  like 
the  depression  of  the  last  three  years,  and 
more  especially  of  the  last  twelve  months. 
Former  depressiotis  had  lasted  six,  twelve,  and 
eighteen  mootltg.  What  distinguished  the  pre- 
sent was  its  long  continuance :  it  had  lasted 
three  years,  and  was  at  present  worse  than  at 
any  previous  period.  Iii  former  periods  of 
distress,  if  the  woollen  trade  were  depressed, 
the  flax  would  be  prosperous ;  hut  the  present 
depression  extendi  to  every  branch  of  trade- 
machine  makers,  masons,  joiners,  and  brick- 
stress  had  not  ex- 
tended, even  in  circumstances  of  extreme 
suffering.  The  shambles,  which  used  to  be 
crowded  with  working-men  purchasing  meat, 
were  now  ill  attended  ;  and  the  stalls  were 
resp^Table'"by''c'rtdit'  of  "the"' shopkeepers"  f^*"'"'  '"PPli*^-  IT"  !="»  re*"?-*  °f  "  "ork- 
Ta^ng  inloacbouDt  the  woollen,  woraled,  and  ,  l°B->"On,  when  he  cannot  obtain  snbstanUal 
'>-'''        ■  -    '  '■...'.    I  food,  was  tea  and  coffee.   Tlie  revenue  arising 

I  from  (ea  and  coffee  was  not  a  criterion  of  the 
[  prosperity  of  the  country ;  it  proved  the  great 
~iber  of  tea  and  coffee  dinners.     The  work- 
ere    sioking    in    despondency, 
the'rall  '  ""'"B*'   the  number  applying  for  relief  at  the 
workhouse    board   was    greater   than  at   any 
former  period,  there  was  a  quietness  that  was 
unprecedented,  they  seemed  lo  be  breaking  in 
heart,  thousands  of  them  ate  seeking  lo  emi- 
lid    now  prtxxed   to   lay   before  i  grate,     Mr,  Child,  a  butcher,  believed  from 
'     '  calculations  there  was  one-third  or  one-fourth 

the  less  meal  killed,  and  there  is  this  striking 
fact — at  present  the  best  pieces  realise  high 
pricci,  the  inferior  very  low;  a  strong  proof 
thai  the  working  classes  were  much  less  able 
to  purchase  meat  than  formerly.  .\  boot  and 
shoemaker  had  taken  in  1B39,  79{.  a  week; 
1840,  75i.;  1841 .  47/.  ISs. ;  at  present  40/. 
indraper,  keeping  articles 


apprehension  are  nearly  universal.  In  ... 
roilli  the  absence  of  profit,  and  the  expense  of 
our  establishments,  is  fast  eating  up  capital. 
The  people  live,  some  on  parish  relief,  some 
1  their  friends,  many  by  begging,  the 


I  trades,  the  amount  of  wages  paid 
was  200,000/.  per  annum  in  1641  less  ih 
1835  and  1836.    There  had   been  an  average 
fall  of  wages  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  years  1839  , 

to   1841,  as  compared  with   the   years   from     1"^   *='""' 
1833  to  i835.     Taking  into  acconni     '      "   ■  '  ""'""*'   '*•" 
of  wages  and  diminution  of  employi 
earnings  of  the  operatives  have  diminished  at 
least  50  per  ceot." 

Hey 
the  House  some  particulars  respecting  ihi 
shopkeeper*  in  the  town  of  Leeds.     The 
hon.    Member  read    the  following  state- 


Mr.  Holmes,  > 


"State  of  shopkeepers  in  December,  1841  ; 
Of  tea-dealers  and  grocers  of  the  flrst  class, 
having  shops  in  the  principal  streets,  fifly-six 
hare  failed  and  gone  out  of  business,  or  died, 
leaving  no  property  behind  ;  fifteen  have  gone 
out  of  business,  losing  by  it ;  and  only  Iwelvt 
remain  who  have  been  in  lhe  trade  eight  yean, 
and  have  uol  failed.  Purchases  made  by  the  ,'  oloth,  for  family 
second  class  of  shopkeepers  are  greatly  dimin-  ' —  '■*■  '- ■"- 
i.ihed.  Where  formerly  they  ordered  slones, 
lliey  now  order  pounds  —  where  hundred 
weights,  slones." 


pieces  of    I 


osell 


A  meeting  of  shopkeepers  of  Leeds  wai 
held  on  the  29ih  of  last  month.    At  ihii 
VOL.  LXIV.     {2KI 


>n   as    Knaresborough 
,  The  piece  would  cost 

from  14s.  to  IBs,,  now  they  never  sold  a  piece, 
a  few  yards  only  for  the  men,  and  cotton 
atone  was  used  by  women  aud  children.  In- 
stead of  rawlings  from  Sd.  tolli^.  a  yard,  they 
sell  cottons  for  the  same  purpose  at  2\d.  to 
id.  A  flannel  of  from  I2d.  lo  iSd.  of  which 
ihey  used  to  sell  from  50  yards  to  100  yards 
2L 
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He  Cmmtry — 


I0»8 


weekly,  had  been  replaced  by  a  low  woolsey,  I     **  Number  of  persons  TeceiTing  pwish  rdief 
of  from  Qd.  to  \0d.  a  yard.    Several  other  iD-j  in  the  township    of  Leeds  (population  about 
stances  similar.     Instead  of  bed  tick  they  sold  I  85,000),  in  the  quarters  ending  April  t, — 
barding  wrappers,  one-sixth  the  price.    The  1339 

demand  for  their  goods  had  been  decreasing.  1340 

Goods  had  on  the  whole  lowered  20  per  cent.  ^841 

to  them,  and  25  to  the  public,  but  expenses  1342 

had  not  diminished  in  the  same  proportion." 


He  would  now  communicate  to  the 
House  some  details  relative  to  the  poor  in 
Leeds.  A  gentleman  named  Holdforth 
had  furnished  him  with  the  following 
account  in  January,  1 842 : — 

"I  took  the  first  street  near  my  works,  in- 
tending to  go  through  others  in  rotation,  but  I 
found  the  task  too  great,  and  confined  myself 
to  Thundall  Row  which  consists  of  thirty-four 
houses.  Of  these  nine  are  unoccupied,  and 
the  remaining  twenty-five  are  inhabited  by  115 
miserable  beings,  in  the  most  appalling  state 
of  destitution,  without  any  covering  but  rem- 
nants of  pack-sheets,  and  straw  broken  like 
chaff  from  long  usage.  Many  of  the  families 
had  nothing  eatable  in  the  house.  One  family 
only  had  a  loaf  of  bread ;  one  twenty  potatoes; 
and  another  five.  One  family  had  existed  for 
two  or  three  days  on  frosted  or  rotten  pota- 
toes, found  on  the  wharf  where  a  vessel  of 
potatoes  had  been  unloaded.  Eight  families, 
consisting  of  sixty-five  persons,  had  no  work 
or  income.*' 

The  next  passage  he  would  read  was  an 
extract  from  a  letter  on  the  state  of  the 
poor  at  present : — 

'^  The  operative  class  is  sinking  in  despair 
and  wretchedness.  With  less  than  half  the 
average  earnings  of  from  1830  to  1836,  all 
their  little  savings  spent,  their  furniture  and 
clothes  pledged,  with  impaired  physical  strength 
and  fainting  hearts,  they  arc  looking  forward 
to  the  winter  with  dismay.  I  speak  from  per- 
sonal experience,  when  I  say  there  is  a  mani- 
fest alteration  in  the  physical  appearance  of 
this  class  in  the  last  twelve  months.  There  is 
deficient  sustenation  written  in  their  haggard 
countenances.  The  next  winter  will  sweep 
the  famine-smitten  labourer  as  by  a  pestilence, 
if  no  change  take  place  in  their  condition,  and 
I  see  no  prospect  of  any  but  for  the  worse. 
One  man  who  was  clean  and  neat  in  his  ap- 
pearance, but  bore  the  marks  of  privation  pal- 
pably written  on  his  countenance,  asked  me  if 
I  thouiiht  the  times  would  improve  ?  I  said, 
*  Not  this  year,  I  fear.'  *  Why,  then,'  he  said, 
'  I  shall  be  under  the  sod.  1  cannot  stand  my 
present  privations.  I  am  hoping  for  work, 
but  I  can  assure  you  I  have  been  two  days 
together,  within  the  last  six  months,  without 
tasting  food,  and  I  find  that  within  me  that 
says  I  cannot  bear  up  at  my  time  of  life  against 
this  state  of  things.' " 

The  hon.  Member  next  read  the  foJlow- 
i'ng  statement : — 


2,143 
2.313 
2,670 
4,025.** 


In  addition  to  this,  no  less  than  12,000 
persons  were  relieved  during  the  winter 
and  spring,  out  of  a  charitable  fund  sub- 
scribed for  that  purpose  Of  thone,  only 
2,000  had  since  obtained  work,  leaving 
10,000  distressed.  A  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Baines,  the  late  re- 
spected representative  of  the  borough, 
says : — 

"  Since  the  relief  society  terminated  its 
labours,  there  has  been  no  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  distressed  poor  but  that  to 
which  I  adverted ;  nor  is  there  any  present 
prospect  of  any  amelioration  of  their  condition. 
The  winter  is  looked  forward  to  with  painful 
appreliension  by  all  considerate  persons.  The 
employers  are  sinking  rapidly  into  decay  in 
large  numbers,  and  the  means  of  employment 
weekly  reduced." 

These  details  illustrated  extremely  well 
the  way  in  which  the  frightful  commercial 
depression  under  which  the  country  now 
laboured  had  been  brought  about.  A  bad 
harvest  occurred,  the  Corn-law  did  not 
allow  the  deficiency  to  be  supplied  until 
the  price  of  wheat  rose  far  above  an  aver 
age,  the  working  classes,  who  were  the 
great  consumers  of  manufactures  as  well 
as  of  food,  found  it  necessary  to  econo- 
mise by  contracting  their  expenditure  on 
manufactures,  in  order  to  purchase  fidod. 
The  manufacturers  of  every  description, 
not  merely  of  the  great  staples  of  the 
country,  but  of  everything  in  which  labour 
was  employed,  finding  the  demand  for 
their  goods  to  fall  ofiP,  diminished  prodiic* 
tion,  less  wages  were  paid,  the  poor  mitft 
economise  further,  the  demand  for  roaon- 
factures  further  fell  off,  until  by  this  con- 
stant process  of  action  and  reaction,  the 
country  was  brought  into  its  present  cala- 
mitous state.  But  a  price  of  food  which 
would  have  been  moderate  when  this  pro- 
cess commenced,  became  a  famine  price 
ere  it  had  terminated ;  and  a  very  great 
temporary  cheapness  of  provisions  alone 
could  enable  the  country  to  recover  itself. 
He  believed  that  this  country  had  not  the 
means  of  recovering  herself  within  herself. 
Were  the  coming  harvest  to  be  abundant, 
instead  of  merely  moderate,  which  was  all 
we  had  reason  to  expect,  it  would  not 
suffice  to  revive  the  industry  of  this  conn- 
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try.  A  stimulus  must  be  applied  from  to  at  the  meeting  held  at  Leeds  on  the 
without.  Cheapness  of  food  would  be  29th  of  last  month  : — 
produced  by  unrestricted  temporary  im-  -That  this  meeting,  solemnly  believing  that 
portation  from  America,  and  more  especi-  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  community 
ally,  employment  would  be  provided  by  will  be  seriously  endangered  by  the  much 
the  §^oods  which  would  be  exported  in  longer  continuance  of  the  existing  state  of 
return  for  the  wheat  introduced ;  and  the  things,  turns  with  the  utmost  anxiety  to  the 
poor,  by  being  enabled  again  to  purchase  Legislature,  beseeching  it  most  earnestly  tc 
manufactures,  would  resiore  that  great  «n«|'»"Je  an  immediate  and  searching  inquiry 
,  I  /  .1.  r  1  •  •  **  ,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  distress  among  the  ma- 
home  market,  the  rum  of  which  was  the  n^facturing  population,  in  oider  to  ascertain 
cause  of  our  present  misfortunes.  Gen-  ,he  causes  thereof,  and  to  the  instant  applica- 
tlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House  were  tion  of  such  remedies  as  its  wisdom  and  expe« 
taunted  with  dwelling  on  the  distress  of  rience  may  suggest.*' 
the  country,  without  pointing  to  a  remedy.  gj^  b.  Hall  could  bear  testimony  to  the 
Now,  without  advocating  in  the  present  extreme  distress  which  prevailed  in  the 
debate  the  permanent  repeal  of  the  Corn-  borough  of  Marylebone.  This  was  a  mat- 
laws,  It  was  possible  to  point  out  a  tem-  ^^^  ^hi^h  could  easily  be  tested  by  the 
porary  remedy  for  a  temporary  distress,  numberof  applications  for  parochial  relief. 
Open  the  ports  for  six  months.  No  diffi-  j^  ^  report  published  by  one  of  the  paro- 
culty  arising  out  of  the  currency  inter-  ^hial  committees  of  Marylebone,  it  was 
venes.  1  he  coffers  of  the  Bank  are  well  ^^^ted  that 
supplied  with  gold.     Were  three  or  four 

millions  of  quarters  of  wheat  paid  for  in  ."^1^®  ^«'"^'»^  ^^'  parochial  relief  in  any 

specie,  no  diLter  would  foUowr    But,  in  fZ:,lT.:^^^^^^^^ 

fact,  a  large  proportion  of  the  corn  im-  y^ar,  and    this    appears    accounted    for    by 

ported  being  paid  for  in  goods,  the  manu-  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  employment  and 

facture  of  them  would  furnish  employment,  the  state  of  trade  is  influenced  more  by  the 

This  employment,  and   a  cheapening   of  character  of  the  preceding  than  of  any  current 

food  would  extend  the  home  market,  and  y^^*    Thus  in  1835  the  contracts  were  made 

the  downward   motion   of  the  last  four  ^'  ^'jf  lowest  price,  but  in  1836  we  had  the 

-«-—  .^^..M  u^  -^.  — -^      I.         I J  smallest  number  of  applicants,  and  the  small- 

years  would  be  reversed.    It  would  appear  ^,^  ,^^  ^^     jj  j„  ,^^,         'establishing  the 

as  if  Providence  had   furnished   us  the  above  principle.    Again,  the  price  of  wheat 

means  of  applying  this  remedy  under  the  from  year  to  year  appears  to  regulate  not  only 

most  favourable  circumstauces.  An  aban-  the  amount  paid  tor  provisions,  but  also  the 

dant  harvest  had  occurred   in   America,  number  of  paupers  depending  on  the  fund.'' 

It  was  said  that  near  3,000,000  of  quar-        »«, .      ^  tA  u    ^  *  r *u^  r.ii^-. 

g        :    ^     ij  u            1  r         ^  .  This  would  be  apparent  from  the  follow- 

ters  of  grain  could  be  spared  for  exporta-  .        ,  .         .._^  ^'^ 

tion*-from  the  nature  of  our  trade  with  "^ 

that  country,  a  great  part  of  this  must  be  ^"**  of  Whctt. 

paid   for   in  British   goods— employment  ^q^^   ....  46    2 

would  be  afforded— the  impulse  wanted  to  i835   '. ! ! !  39    4 

get  our  commercial  machinery  again   in  i836    ••••48    6 

motion,  given — and  a  rapid  recovery  rea-  1837    ....  55  10 

sonably  anticipated.     It  was  not  safe  to  1^38    ••••  ^j|    ^ 

leave  the  present  distress  unalleviated ; 

the  patience  of  the  people  might  be  ex- 

hausted.    The  right  hon.  Baronet  must  At  the  present  time  the  number  of  pau- 

recollect  the  difficulty  of  governing  the  pers  was  7,091,  being  one  in  twenty  of  the 

country  in   1829,  after  several  years  of  population.      This  was  an  extraordinary 

bad  harvests  and  commercial  difficulties,  state  of    things  to   be    existing    in    the 

but   our  present   circumstances  were   in  wealthiest  parish  of  the  metropolis,  one  in 

every  respect  worse.     He  anticipated  no  which  the  aristocracy  took  up  their  resi- 

violent  subversion  of  the   existing  order  deuce,  and  which  exhibited  every  superfi- 

of  things ;    but  common    humanity   re-  cial  indication  of  prosperity.     It  was  now 

quired  something   to  be  done  to  relieve  twelve  months  since  the  right  hon.  Baro- 

our   suffering    fellow-men,    and   to  pre-  net  the  Member  for  Tarn  worth  must  have 

vent  the  melancholy  consequences  which  been  certain,  from  the  turn  which  the  elec- 

must   ensue.      He  '  would   conclude    by  lions  were  taking,  that  he  and  his  friends 

reading  a  resolution   which   was  agreed  would  be  called  to  power,  and  what  (kad 


1839  70  8 

1840  66  4 


No.  ofPaopcrt. 

1835 3,537 

1836 3,295 

1837 3,353 

1838 3,478 

1839 3,836 

1840 4,124 

1841 5,679 
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the  right  hon.  Baronet  done  to  relieve  the 
country  from  iis  present  difficulties?  As 
B  slrikinK  |>ioof  of  the  extent  to  which 
dislresB  now  prevailed,  he  would  state  that 
in  many  iostances  the  pawobrokers  in  the 
metropolis  had  advanced  the  whole  oj 
their  capital  upon  pledges,  and  were 
unable  to  receive  any  more.  In  other 
cases,  pawnbrokers  who  used  to  advance 
3d.  per  yard  on  cotton  goods  would  now 
lend  only  Id,,  because  the  goods  could 
be  bought  at  Id.  a  yard.  It  was  not  the 
lower  classes  alone  who  were  suffering;  the 
shopkeepers  were  involred  in  almost  equal 
distress.  He  was  necessarily  acquaiuted 
with  many  tradesmen  of  Marylebone;  ht 
bad  frequent  conversations  with  them,  and 
they  all  concurred  in  assuring  him  that  they 
never  knew  a  time  when  there  was  so  little 
money,  and  when  there  was  so  liille 
punctuality  in  payments.  Persons 
had  been  in  very  good  business  now  felt 
the  greatest  distress,  and  looked  forward 
with  dismay  to  the  coining  winter.  Hi 
understood  that  it  was  not  likely  the  bar 
vest  would  be  a  plentiful  one.  If,  ns  hi 
understood  to  be  the  case,  the  breadth  o 
land  sown  with  wheat  this  year  was  only 
two-thirds  of  the  usual  quantity,  it  wa 
impossible  to  expect  that  anything  conh 
relieve  the  country  short  of  the  unre 
■Iricted  importation  of  foreign  corn.  Thi 
only  good  resulting  from  the  alteration  ii 
the  Corn-laws  made  by  the  Government 
vas  this,  it  had  effected  a  change.  It  was 
no  longer  urged,  as  it  used  to  be,  that  the 
Corn-laws  were  to  continue  as  unchange' 
able  as  thoie  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
He  hoped  that  now  the  laws  had  begun  to 
be  tampered  with,  the  people  would  unite 
in  demanding  their  total  repeal,  or  a 
merely  nominal  duty.  Qovernment  was 
blameable  for  not  bringing  forward  some 
measure  calcninted  to  alleviate  the  distress 
which  they  acknowledged  to  exist.  Did 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  expect  that  the  new 
tarilT  would  cause  the  slightest  reduction 
in  the  prices  of  meat,  cheese,  butter,  and 
other  necessaries  of  life?  His  opinion  was 
(hat  it  would  not.  The  only  other  im- 
portant measure  introduced  by  the  Go- 
vernment besides  the  new  Corn-bill  and 
the  tariif,  was  the  Income-tax.  That  tax 
would  be  severely  felt  in  the  metropolis. 
Persons  inclined  to  act  Fraudulently  would 
make  false  returns,  whilst  the  honest 
trader  would  make  true  ones.  The  re- 
turns would  become  known,  and  the  fran- 
duleot  parties  would  benefit  at  the  ex- 


pense of  those  who  were  iocliiied  to  tct 
honestly. 

Mr.  Brotherton  said,  it  was  his  painful 
duty  to  support  the  statement  which  had 
been  made  by  hon.  Members  who  had 
preceded  him  in  the  debate,  with  regard 
to  the  depression  of  trade  and  the  slftrm- 
ing  increase  of  destitution  and  misery  in 
the  manufacturing  districts.  la  the  bo- 
rough with  which  he  was  coonected,  the 
distress  was  greater  than  at  any  former 
period.  Trade  had  fallen  off,  profits  had 
been  reduced,  taxes  had  increased,  and 
confidence  was  nearly  destroyed.  The 
nfacturers  were  daily  sinking,  goods 
were  lower  in  price  than  was  ever  before 
\nown,  tradesmen  were  nearly  ruined,  and 
ihopkeepers  of  every  description  were 
lUfTering  and  being  reduced  almost  to  la- 
lourers.  Their  receipts  were  continually 
liminishing,  some  only  taking  half  and 
others  not  one  third  of  what  tbey  did  two 
years  ago.  Fifty  shopkeepers  io  Salford 
received  in  1839,  197,7001.,  and  in  1841 
onlyl30,100/,;  difTerence 67,600/.  During 
the  last  six  months  they  have  been  going 
worse  and  worse.  They  beep  selling  in 
smaller  quantities,  and  taking  less  money, 
selling  one  pennyworth  of  bread,  bacon, 
meal,  potatoes,  &c.  It  was  lately  stated, 
at  a  public  meeting  of  shopkeepers  at 
Manchester,  that  some  of  them  did  not 
receive  more  than  a  few  shillings  in  the 
course  of  the  week.  The  number  of  per- 
sons relieved  in  the  Salford  union  for  ibe 
half  year  ending  the  25th  of  December, 
1841,  was  3,746.  For  the  half  year 
ending  the  '24lh  June,  the  number  ma 
6,576,  being  an  increase  of  3,828,  In 
1336  the  number  of  paupers  was  not  one 
third  of  the  present  number.  He  said  he 
fiad  received  a  letter  that  morning,  from 
one  of  the  guardians,  who  said,— 

"  We  are  now  increasing:  more  than  180 
psupers  per  week.  1  assure  you  It  is  most  dis- 
ressinu  to  see  those  who  woulJ  otherwise 
e  able-bndied  men  ao  reduced  for  want  of 
ulficLpnl  food  beiugpoaremacialed  creatures, 
that  if  they  could  nuw  get  work  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  would  be  able  to  do  it.  When  they 
::ome  before  tbe  board  of  guardians  they 
iay  they  have  sold  all  their  furniture,  and 
pledged  every  article  of  clothing,  before  they 
iame  for  relief.  Friday  was  the  lirst  relief  day 
n  ihia  quarter ;  it  occupied  two  boards  from 
lalf-past  nine  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the 
il^ernoon.  The  property  in  the  town,  particu- 
larly cottage  property,  is  dreadfully  depreci- 
ated. 'Iliere  were  in  November  last  64  milli, 
djehouses,  and  workshops,  and  2,030  empty 
liouses  in  Salford,  the  rental  of  which  was 
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27^5!^.  per  annum — being  ooe  out  of  erery 
six  houses.  There  ne*er  nas  more  general 
diitreii  and  want  of  employment  amoDg  llie 

tforking  classes.  One  fourth  of  the  dyers  are 
out  of  employ.  Of  bricklayers,  only  one  in  six 
is  employed.  There  never  were  more  printers 
onl  of  work.  Large  numbers  of  mechanics  and 
millwrights  are  unemployed.  Boot  and  shoe- 
makers hare  scarcely  anything  to  do.  Many 
spinners  onl  of  work,  and  weaiers,  are  abso- 
lutely starving — dying  oCT.  Several  mills  dis- 
charging hundreds  of  hands.  I'he  price  of 
weaving  a  piece  of  second  74  calico,  at  Colne, 
in  1831,  was  Ii.  lOW-— at  the  present  lime  il 
is  not  more  than  9d.  The  prices  of  spinning 
have  been  greatly  reduced.  The  same  quan- 
tity of  work  for  which  If.  3ff.  was  given  in 
1831  is  now  only  Od. ;  that  for  which  2>.  2d. 
was  paid  is  reduced  to  Is.  2d.  The  same 
quantity  of  coars*  yarn  for  whicli  3i.  Srf,  was 
paid  for  spinoing  in  1631  is  now  spun  for 
Is.  9d.  Spinners  who  formerly  earned  30i.  a 
week  do  not  now  earn  more  than  20s. 


There  waa  another  illiiBtratioa  of  the 
pretent  distreHi  in  the  employment  given 
by  spinning  establishments,  and  which 
showed  the  effect  of  improvements  in  ma- 
chioery  in  ihrowiug  people  out  of  employ- 
nwDt  There  were  75  spinning  establish- 
menta  in  Manchester,  which  employed,  in 
1829,  2,650  men  to  work  1,495,358 
spindles.  In  1841,  only  1,037  men  were 
employed  to  work  1,431,619  spindles. 
Thus  1,613  men  spinners  were  thrown  out 
of  employment.  Id  one  mill  there  were 
employed  in  1829,  70  men  spinners  and 
230  children,  working  43,680  spindles. 
In  1841  there  were  only  36  spinners  and 
134  children,  or  young  persons,  to  work 
43,796  spindles,  being  a  decrease  of  44 
men  and  96  children.  In  another  mill, 
one  man  now  does  what  four  were  em- 
ployed to  do  in  1829.  Vet  without  these 
improvements  in  machinery  trade  could 
not  continue  to  exist.  Trade  could  not 
go  on  without  reduced  prices,  and  there 
could  not  be  low  prices  without  those 
inventions  which  displaced  the  labour  of 
men.  The  cause  of  the  present  distress 
was  said  by  some  to  be  joint-stock  banks, 
and  by  others  machinery;  but  it  was  felt 
deeply  where  joint-stock  banks  were  not 
known,  and  where  machinery  had  not  been 
introduced.  Thereat  cause  was  that  which 
was  slated  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Leeds, 
— dear  food.  The  cost  of  bread  alone, 
during  the  years  1838,  1839,  1840,  and 
1841,  wa  80,000,000^  mote  than  In  the 
four  years  of  1833,  1834,  1835,  and 
1836.  The  withdrairai  of  30,000,000/.  a 
;eai  fnn  oilier  touicu,  «ihI  ■penduig  it 


'  in  food  alone,  must  diminish  the  trade 
and  the  revenue  of  the  country.  When 
food  was  cheap,  trade  flourished,  employ- 
ment was  pieotiful,  and  the  revenue  in. 
creased.  When  the  greatest  part  of  the 
earnings  of  the  working. man  were  laid  out 
in  food,  they  had  nothing  left  to  buy 
clothing,  furniture,  or  other  things,  and 
the  manufacture  of  those  articles  conse- 
rjuenily  declined.  Hence  there  was  a 
lolling  off  in  the  home  trade,  which  was 
L'onsidered  the  best,  and  this  could  only 
be  cured  by  cheap  food — with  cheap  food 
the  re»enue  was  prosperous.  In  1833, 
1834.  1835,  and  1836,  there  was  a  sur- 
plus revenue  of  6,871,000/.  with  cheap 
food.  In  1838,  1839,  1840,  and  1841, 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  5,551,000/. — 
years  of  dear  food.  The  question  was 
often  asked  if  the  Corn-law  was  to  be  im- 
mediately repealed,  would  it  revive  trade? 
In  his  opinion  it  would.  It  would  instantly 
give  hope  and  conhdence.  Slocks  of 
goods  would  be  sold  in  exchange  for  corn. 
The  corn  trade  would  he  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  speculators  and  gamblers,  and 
the  foundation  of  regular  trade  would  be 
laid.  The  tight  bon.  Baronet  opposite, 
on  a  late  occasion,  seemed  to  be  surprised 
that  new  mills  were  opened  in  the  midst 
of  general  distress.  This  would  always 
happen.  New  mills  with  the  last  improve- 
ments in  machinery  could  gain  a  profit 
when  the  old  ones  could  not.  Dear  bread 
stimulated  invention,  and  compelled  ma- 
nufacturers to  adopt  improvements  in 
machinery  which  dispensed  with  manual 
labour.  It  might  be  asked  if  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn-law  was  lo  extend  our  foreign 
trade  how  did  it  happen  tliat,  in  1833, 
1834.  1835,  and  1836,  when  little  corn 
was  imported,  we  had  good  trade  ?  There 
was  a  distinction  to  be  kept  in  mind  with 
regard  lo  foreign  and  home  demand. 
Cheap  food  and  good  trade  went  together. 
When  food  was  cheap,  the  people  bad 
money  to  purchase  clothing  and  furniture. 
This  made  a  good  home  trade,  and  the 
manufacturer  was  not  obliged  to  sacrifice 
to  the  foreigner.  When  food  was  dear, 
the  home  trade  was  destroyed,  all  being 
required  for  food.  When  food  was  cheap, 
it  approached  nearer  to  I'ontinentul  prices, 
and  helped  us  better  to  compete  with 
foreigners.  The  class  legislation  which 
had  gone  on  so  long  had  fiivoured  agiicul- 
ture  at  the  expense  of  manufactures.,  The 
comparative  prosperity  of  the  two  interests 
at  ptMent  might  be  seen  from  the  de^«i.t\ 
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in  the  savings-banks.  The  population  of 
Berkshire,  Detonshire,  Dorsetshire,  Essex, 
and  Gloucestershire  was  1,645,002;  and 
the  amount  of  money  deposited  in  savings- 
banks  was  3,335,712:  or  more  than  40s, 
per  head.  The  population  of  Lancashire 
was  1 ,667,074,  and  the  amount  deposited 
was  1,665,174/.  or  less  than  205.  per 
head.  The  five  counties  of  Cornwall, 
Hampshire,  Herefordshire,  Kent  and 
Shropshire,  had  a  population  of  1 ,633,822; 
the  amount  of  deposits  was  2,548,867/. ; 
or  1/.  lis.  per  head.  The  distress  of  the 
manufacturing  population  could  not  be 
without  remedy,  for  in  other  countries  the 
same  thing  did  not  exist.  He  would  read 
to  the  House  an  extract  from  a  letter 
which  he  received  a  few  days  ago  from  an 
artisan,  who  resided  seven  years  in  Bel- 
gium.    He  said— 

"  It  is  in  articles  of  band-labour  alone  that 
the  Belgians  supersede  us :  and  that  is  on 
account  of  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of 
provisions,  and  the  low  rate  of  rents,  togctfier 
with  the  cheapness  of  land.  These  things 
united,  enable  them  to  work  for  very  low 
wages,  and  at  the  same  time  to  procure  more 
of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  than  a 
great  majority  of  the  working  classes  of  Eng- 
land can  possibly  do.*' 

He  further  said — 

*'The  working  classes  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  are  infinitely  more  happy  than  those 
of  England ;  their  wants  are  much  more  at- 
tended to  by  their  respective  governments, 
and  even  their  pleasures  come  in  for  a  large 
share  of  the  attention  of  the  authorities. 
During  a  residence  of  seven  years  among  the 
manufacturing  classes  of  Belgium,  I  neither  saw 
or  heard  tell  of  a  Belgian  in  real  distress.  The 
beggars,  even,  will  tell  you  they  would  not 
leave  their  native  country  for  any  other  in  the 
world.  Here,  in  England,  people  are  starving 
to  death,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  wishing 
for  the  means  to  emigrate." 

The  hon.  Member  concluded  with  say- 
ing he  would  cordially  support  the  motion. 

Mr.  James  had  heard  but  thfee  reme- 
dial measures  proposed  for  the  distresses  of 
the  country.  The  first  was  to  return  to 
the  system  of  paper  currency  ;  the  second 
was  to  abolish  all  Corn-laws;  and  the 
Ihird — that  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Coventry— to  take  away  at  once  one- 
tliird  of  every  man's  property,  including 
the  West-India  interest,  which  the  hon. 
Member  might  have  left  alone,  for  that 
interest  had  no  pro;ierty  left.  As  to  the 
first,  a  return  to  a  paper  currency,  that 

might  very  probably  promote  coomerciai 


and  manufacturing  proeperitj  for  the  mo* 
ment,  but  that  prosperity  would  be  short- 
lived and  delusive,  and  in  the  end  aggra- 
vate those  evils  which  it  was  the  object  to 
remedy.     Not    agreeing   with    the    hon. 
Member  for  Whitehaven  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  depreciate  the  currency  and 
to  reduce  the    shilling — [Mr.  AUwoodi 
*'  No,  no  I**]— he  yet  thought  that  relaxa- 
tion  in  our  currency  might  be  made  with 
advantage.     He  saw  no  reason  why  the 
standard  here  should  be  higher  than  in 
any  other  country.    A  joint  standard  of 
gold  and  silver  might  be  adopted  with  ad* 
vantage.  At  present  silver  was  not  a  legml 
tender  for  more  than  40s.     With  regard 
to  the  abolition  of  all  Cora-laws,  he  did 
not  think  that  any   such  benefit  would 
result  as  those  Gentlemen  who  propoaed 
that  course  imagined.     He  was,  however, 
of  opinion,  that  the  8$.  fixed  duty,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  late  Government,  would  have 
been  far  preferable  to  the  plan  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  present  Gorernmeot. 
He  could  not  vote  for  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Greenock,  as  he  was 
persuaded  that  no  good  could  lesult  frtNn 
the  proposed  inquiry,  whether  conducted 
by  a  select  committee  or  by  an  examinatkm 
at  the  Bar  of  the  House.     He  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  Government  woold,  be- 
tween this  and  the  next  Session,  do  their 
utmost  to   relieve  the  distresses  of  the 
country,  and,  therefore,  in  their  hands  lie 
was  content  to  leave  the  subject. 

Mr.  M,  AUwood  rose  to  explain.  Some 
reference  having  been  made  in  the  course 
of  the  present  debate  to  a  speech  of  his 
made  on  a  former  evening,  he  begged  lo 
say  that  he  had  never  recommended  either 
the  re-issue  of  one-pound  notes,  or  a 
reduction  of  the  silver  shilling. 

Viscount  Hawick  was  not  prepared  to 
support  the  present  motion,  but  all  must 
feel  indebted  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Greenock  for  bringing  the  subject  dis- 
tinctly under  the  notice  of  the  Hoase. 
He  thought  it  of  great  importance  that  the 
House  should  not  separate  for  the  recess 
without  having  had  brought  under  its  con- 
sideration the  appalling  state  of  things 
which  had  been  described  that  evening  by 
the  hon.  Members  for  Leeds,  Marylebone, 
and  Sal  ford.  He  thought  the  statements 
of  those  hon.  Members  were  calculated  to 
make  a  deep  impression  on  the  House  and 
OQ  the  country.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
vote  in  favour  of  these  resolutions,  because 
it  did  not  appear  to  bim  tkat  aoj  praclH 
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cal  adfanlage  could  result  from  inquiry  of 
the  kind  proposed.  He  did  not  beliete 
that  an  inquiry,  either  before  the  select 
committee,  or  at  the  Bar  of  the  House, 
conducted  by  Gentlemen  of  conflicting 
opinions,  listening  to  witnesses  equally 
differing  among  themselves,  could  enable 
them  to  arrive  at  a  just  decision  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  distress  and  the  remedy  to  be 
applied.  Nor  could  he  approve  of  the 
other  objects  of  the  hon.  Member,  as  they 
appeared  from  his  notice.  He  did  not  think 
that  there  would  be  any  advantage  from 
preventing  the  prorogation  of  Parliament, 
even  supposing  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
House  to  do  so.  He  entertained  this 
opinion,  not  because  be  doubted  that  Par- 
liament had  the  power  of  adopting  mea- 
sures which  would  materially  tend  to  re- 
lieve the  existing  distress,  but  that  after 
the  measures  to  which  he  would  look  for 
relief  had  been  so  lately  discussed — and 
after  the  House  had  voted  by  such  large 
majorities  against  those  measures — he 
could  see  oo  advantage  whatever  in  keep- 
ing Parliament  together.  On  the  contrary, 
he  thought  that  a  prorogation  would  be 
more  likely  to  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
those  measures,  and  he  could  not  help 
expressing  his  earnest  hope,  that  her 
Majesty's  Government,  if  thej  should  be 
disappointed  unfortunately  in  those  hopes 
which  they  had  expressed  of  gradual  im- 
provement in  the  state  of  the  country — 
and  if  they  did  find  the  gloomy  anticipa- 
tions of  them  (the  Opposition)  realised — 
that  they  would  call  Parliament  together 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  and  try,  as  a 
last  resource,  those  measures  which  had 
been  so  earnestly  pressed  on  their  con- 
sideration. He  confidently  believed  that 
it  was  in  the  power  of  Parliament  to  adopt 
measures,  not  such  as  could  at  once  put 
a  stop  to  distress  and  restore  prosperity, 
but  measures  which  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  mitigate  the  pressure  of  that  dis- 
tress, and  accelerate  the  arrival  of  better 
times,  to  which  he  hoped  they  might  still 
look  forward.  Parliament  might  do  this  by 
adopting  the  measures  which  were  ad- 
verted to  on  the  first  night  of  the  debate 
by  various  Members^  and  especially  by  his 
noble  Friend,  the  Member  for  London. 
He  believed,  that  by  relaxation  of  the 
restrictKKis  which  still  confined  our  foreign 
trade,  by  a  larger  and  wiser  alteration  of 
the  Corn-laws,  than  any  that  had  yet  been 
proposed,  Parliament  might  do  much  to 
Butigat^  the  eustiiig;  cUttress.     If  this 


motion  were  attended  with  no  other  ad- 
vantage, it  was  attended  with  this  very 
considerable  one,  as  he  thought  it,  that  it 
enabled  those  on  his  side  of  the  House 
onoe  more  to  point  out  those  sources  of 
relief  to  which  they  looked,  and  to  throw 
distinctly  on  her  Majesty's  Government 
the  entire  and  undivided  responsibility  in 
the  present  most  awful  state  of  the  coun« 
try,  of  rejecting  those  measures,  while 
they  had  themselves  no  substitute  to  pro- 
pose. He  thought  those  who  had  heard 
the  accounts  given  of  the  state  of  the 
country  would  agree  with  him,  that  that 
was  a  very  serious  responsibility.  It  was 
a  responsibility  the  more  serious,  because, 
in  the  various  debates  and  discussions 
which  had  taken  place,  the  Members  of 
the  Government,  while  they  guarded  them- 
selves against  a  uniform  and  general  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  which  they  laid 
down — while  they  maintained  that  there 
were  exceptions  to  be  made,  and  that 
general  principles,  however  sound,  could 
only  be  practically  applied  with  extreme 
caution  ;  yet  expressed,  if  he  rightly  un- 
derstood the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  the 
other  Members  of  the  Government,  their 
full  and  entire  concurrence  in  those  gene- 
ral principles  of  the  importance  of  com- 
mercial freedom,  on  which  they  (the  Op- 
position) rested  their  arguments,  and  the 
measure  of  relief  for  which  they  contended. 
Let  him  remind  the  House,  that  in  the 
course  of  this  debate  the  following  most 
important  admission  had  been  made  by 
her  Majesty's  Government.  .They  had 
told  them  in  the  first  place,  that  the  dis- 
tress which  now  afiiicted  the  people  of  this 
country,  especially  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  could  not  be  adequately  met 
by  tlie  mere  hand  of  charity.  They  had 
told  them  that  the  contributions,  however 
liberal,  must  be  inadequate  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  evil — that  the  only  real  relief 
was  to  be  looked  for  in  an  increase  of  em- 
ployment for  the  people  of  the  country. 
They  had  admitted  that  improvement  in 
the  demand  for  labour  was  the  only  true 
and  effectual  relief.  They  had  further 
admitted,  with  regard  to  the  article  of 
meat — and  he  thought  the  same  argument 
was  as  applicable  to  the  case  of  corn — 
that  the  population  of  the  country  had 
gradually  outgrown  the  means  of  the  sup- 
ply of  food.  They  had  also  admitted 
distinctly  u|)on  general  principles,  that  the 
interest  of  the  country  was  to  buy  in  the 
cheapest  markets.    Tbey  bad  admitted 
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further,  that  whatever  increase  took  place 
in  the  importation  of  the  produce  of  fo- 
reign industry  for  consumption  at  home, 
such  increase  must  necessarily  lead  to  a 
corresponding  increase  of  exports  from 
this  country.  The  House  would  remero. 
ber  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in 
defending  that  part  of  the  tariff  which 
related  to  cattle,  had  stated  as  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  the  measure  pro- 
posed by  her  Majesty's  Government, 
that,  if  50,000  head  of  cattle  should 
be  imported  under  that  alteration  in  the 
customs  law,  such  importation  would  be 
attended  with  this  great  benefit,  that  it 
would  create  a  corresponding  demand  from 
abroad,  for  the  export  of  the  produce  of 
British  industry.  If  that  argument  held 
good  with  respect  to  cattle,  it  must  also 
be  applicable  to  other  descriptions  of  pro- 
duce. He  was  persuaded  that  that  prin- 
ciple so  laid  down  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  sound,  and  that  his  position 
was  no  less  true  than  important.  It  did 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  exchange 
of  commodities  between  countries  must  be 
direct.  Corn  that  we  exported  from  Po- 
land might  not  be  paid  for  by  manufac- 
tures sent  direct  from  here  to  that  country, 
but  by  the  export  of  manufactures  to 
Mexico,  from  whence  silver  would  be  ex- 
ported into  Poland.  The  course  of  com- 
merce might  be  thus  circuitous.  In  one 
way  or  another,  direct  or  indirect,  legiti- 
mate or  clandestine,  he  believed  it  to  be 
as  certain  a  proposition  as  any  in  the 
whole  circle  of  political  philosophy,  that 
whatever  increase  took  place  in  the  im- 
portations from  foreign  countries  must  be 
met  in  some  shape  by  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  exports  from  those  coun- 
tries. Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  ad- 
mitted that  increased  employment  was  a 
remedy  for  the  distress ;  they  had  admitted 
that  an  increase  in  the  exportation  of  the 
produce  of  British  industry  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  increased  importation  of 
foreign  commodities,  and  if  those  proposi- 
tions were  true,  how  inconsistent  was  it 
with  common  justice  and  humanity,  in 
such  a  state  of  things  as  they  saw  then 
around  them,  to  retain  a  law,  of  which  not 
only  the  effect  was,  but  the  very  aim  and 
object  were  to  restrict  and  diminish  an 
importation  from  abroad.  How,  under 
such  circumstauces,  could  they  refuse  to 


maintain  a  law  which  rendered  it  imposft- 
ble  that  in  corn,  that  great  staple  comoio- 
dity  of  human  subsistence,  anything  like 
a  steady  trade  could  be  carried  on  between 
this  and  other  countries?  The  right  hon. 
Baronet,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  the 
other  night,  had  taken  credit  to  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  for  having  made  great 
improvements  in  the  Corn-law,  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  oied  the 
same  argument,  and  added  that  it  was 
much  too  soon  to  assume  the  failure  of  the 
Corn-law  so  lately  passed,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  more  fully  and  more  fairly 
tried.  He  had  on  former  occasions  ez- 
pressedy  and  was  prepared  at  the  present 
time  to  repeat,  his  thanks  to  the  Govero- 
ment  for  even  so  much  improvement  in 
the  Corn-law  as  they  had  made.  He 
thought  the  change  they  had  made  was 
for  the  better,  and  that  it  was  one  which, 
under  other  circumstances  of  the  country, 
might  be  attended  with  great  advantage. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  prepared  to 
maintain  that  the  new  Corn-law  had  al- 
ready been  long  enough  in  operation  to 
show  that  he,  and  those  who  thought  with 
him,  had  been  correct  in  the  anticipation 
they  had  expressed  —  namely,  that  the 
retaining  the  vicious  principle  of  the  old 
law  would  be  attended  in  many  respects 
with  the  same  unfortunate  results.  They 
had  then  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
variation  of  duty  according  to  prices  would 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  a  supply  of 
foreign  corn  coming  in  with  a  rising  mar- 
ket, and  when  it  was  most  wanted.  They 
saw  that  that  was  the  case  already.  They 
saw  that  with  a  large  stock  of  corn  in 
bond,  although  the  temptation  to  hold 
back  was  not  so  great,  the  supply  was  not 
much  increased.  The  main  bulk  of  the 
stock  in  bond  used  to  be  withheld  in  the 
hope  of  the  duty  falling,  and  the  same 
practice  was  going  on  now.  A  small 
quantity,  it  was  true,  had  come  forth  ;  but 
the  main  stock  was  kept  back.  They  had 
also  at  that  time  contended  that  the  effect 
of  the  varying  duty  would  be  to  prevent 
trade  being  carried  on  with  the  more  dis- 
tant markets  on  the  most  advantageous 
terms.  He  believed^  in  consequence  of 
the  uncertain  state  of  the  law,  that  the 
corn  dealers  were  still  afraid  to  order  corn 
from  any  but  the  nearest  markets.  He 
believed  that  the  supply  from  America 
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law  as  it  now  existed.  This  was  a  consi- 
deration of  the  greatest  importance,  be- 
cause America  was  a  country  our  trade 
with  which  had  chiefly  suffered,  and  our 
loss  of  trade  with  which  had  chiefly  caused 
the  existing  distress.  He  thought  no 
Gentleman  acquainted  with  the  actual 
condition  of  the  two  countries  would  difler 
from  him  on  that  point.  It  was  the  fall- 
ing off  of  the  American  trade  which,  more 
than  any  other  failure  in  any  one  market, 
had  contributed  to  the  existing  distress. 
That  be  assumed  to  be  admitted  on  both 
sides  of  the  House.  The  point  that  he 
and  those  who  thought  with  him,  had 
formerly  contended  for,  was  this—that  the 
falling  off  of  the  trade  with  America  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  that 
country  not  having  the  means  of  making 
a  return  to  us  for  those  manufactures  of 
oars  which  they  would  gladly  receive; 
that  by  the  export  of  their  corn  they  could 
not  make  such  a  return.  That  had  been 
their  argument.  But  how  had  it  been 
met?  He  knew  what  was  the  answer  of 
her  Majesty's  Government.  They  told 
them  that  the  falling  off  of  our  trade  with 
America  was  owing,  not  to  the  Corn-law, 
but  to  circumstances  in  the  internal  con- 
dition of  America  herself — the  state  of 
her  finance,  her  currency,  and  her  trade. 
The  Government  said  that  was  a  conclu- 
sive proof  that  the  Corn-law  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  and  triumphantly  appealed 
to  the  flourishing  trade  we  had  carried  on 
with  that  country  in  1836,  when  the 
Corn-law  equally  existed,  to  show  that, 
from  whatever  cause  it  had  arisen,  the 
crippling  of  our  trade  with  America  was 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  Corn -laws. 
Now,  in  all  arguments  like  the  present, 
it  was  his  wish  and  care  to  avoid  ex- 
aggeration, and  he  should,  therefore, 
admit  at  once  to  her  Majesty's  advi- 
sers that  the  circumstances  to  which 
they  had  alluded  in  the  internal  condition 
of  America  had  contributed  to  produce 
the  falling  off  in  their  demand  for  our 
commodities.  He  would  also  admit  that 
in  1836  we  carried  on  a  flourishing  trade 
with  America  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  a 
Corn-law.  But,  having  made  those  ad- 
missions he  was  prepared  to  maintain  two 
things ;  first,  that  those  circumstances  in 
the  internal  condition  of  America  were 
not  totally  and  entirely  connected  with 
our  own  commercial  regulations;  and  se- 
condly, that  the  floarishing  trade  of  1836 

was  to  be  accounted  for  by  cucamsUnQeA 


quite  of  another  character,  and  which  gave 
no  pretence  for  maintaining  that  the  al- 
lowing corn  to  be  imported  from  America 
would  not  materially  contribute  to  the 
revival  of  trade.  In  1836,  the  country 
had  been  blessed  with  an  unusual  sacces« 
sion  of  productive  harvests.  The  people 
had  enjoyed  a  cheap  and  plentiful  supply, 
and  therefore  the  want  in  America  of  the 
means  of  making  returns  for  manufactures 
sent  from  this  country,  or  of  making  re- 
mittances, which  now  so  sorely  pressed 
upon  our  trade  was  not  then  experienced. 
At  that  time  British  capital  was  in  course 
of  investment  to  an  enormous  extent  in 
the  stocks,  the  shares,  and  the  various  en- 
terprising companies  of  America.  Those 
investments  went  on  for  some  time,  but  he 
conceived  it  was  quite  clear  that  that  was 
a  kind  of  process  which  could  not  perma- 
nently continue.  The  mercantile  return, 
however,  was  then  so  made,  and  we  re- 
ceived in  return  for  valuable  commodities 
only  paper  obligations.  That  system  went 
on  only  too  long  for  the  real  interest  and 
advantage  of  both  countries.  This  great 
investment  of  British  capital  in  America 
was,  in  a  considerable  degree,  owing  to 
our  Corn -laws,  which  tended  to  encourage 
the  system  in  two  ways :  first,  by  produc- 
ing a  diflicalty  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  way  of  making  returns  for  the 
manufactures  she  required,  and  therefore 
they  were  tempted  to  begin  the  process  by 
sending  over  these  securities;  and,  se- 
condly, the  Corn-laws  tended  to  encourage 
the  system,  by  refusing  to  receive  the 
agricultural  produce  of  the  Americans^ 
and  so  inducing  them  to  divert  their  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  from  the  pursuit  of 
husbandry  in  which  she  might  be  best  em- 
ployed, and  to  turn  them  to  those  enter- 
prizes  of  railways  and  canals,  and  various 
other  undertakings,  in  the  carrying  out  of 
which  the  demand  for  British  capital 
arose.  But  it  was  of  little  importance, 
however,  whether  the  Corn-law  had,  or  had 
not  encouraged  that  great  investment  of 
British  capital  in  American  securities.  All 
that  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  his 
argument  was  to  show  that  it  could  not  be 
contended  from  what  took  place  in  1836| 
that  the  Corn-laws  were  no  obstacle  to 
sound  good  trade,  because  what  took  place 
in  1836  was  not  good  sound  legitimate 
trade.  It  was  a  trade  on  the  one  side,  as 
he  had  before  observed,  of  valuable  com- 
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The  flotfrishing  trade  of  that  period,  there- 
(on,  was  no  proof  that  the  Corn-laws 
were  not  attenaed  with  great  commercial 
mischief.  It  was  obvioas,  if  they  wished 
to  increase  their  trade  with  America,  they 
must  afford  the  Americans  the  means  of 
making  remittances  to  this  country.  How 
was  that  to  be  accomplished  ?  He  con- 
tended that  the  natural  means  plainly 
pointed  oat,  was  that  we  should  receive 
the  agricultural  produce  of  that  country. 
Instead,  howerer,  of  doing  that,  we  had  a 
kw  which  gave  an  exorbitant  protection 
— it  was  so  called,  but  he  never  used  the 
word  without  protesting  against  such  an 
abuse  of  language — an  exorbitant  protec- 
tion to  corn  in  a  manner  and  upon  a  prin- 
ciple adopted  in  no  other  instance  of  an 
imported  commodity — a  principle  that 
had  been  rejected  with  respect  to  sugar, 
with  respect  to  cattle,  with  respect  to 
every  other  article,  whether  raw  or  manu* 
Hsctured — namely,  a  varying  sliding.scale 
of  duties  ingeniously  contrived  to  render 
it  impossible  to  have  any  steady  trade 
with  America,  who,  if  things  were  left  to 
Uiemselves,  would  be  our  best  customer. 
He  so  strongly  felt  the  evils  of  a  sliding- 
•cale  that  he  thought  advantages  would 
accrue  to  the  merchant  and  the  manufac- 
turer if  a  fixed  duty  were  to  be  imposed 
to  a  greater  amount  than  had  yet  been 
contemplated,  because  he  agreed  with  the 
faon.  Member  for  Sheffield,  who  had  told 
the  House  the  other  night,  and  truly,  that 
the  day  they  passed  a  law  enabling  this 
country  to  carry  on  a  certain  steady  trade 
with  America,  that  day  trade  would  re- 
vive, that  orders  from  that  country  for  the 
hardware  of  England,  for  all  those  com- 
modities manufactured  in  the  scats  of  her 
industry  would  flow  in,  and  produce  their 
natural  result.  For  these  reasons  he  con- 
tended that  the  admission  of  foreign  corn 
would  tend  to  alleviate  the  distress  that 
prevailed.  It  would  create  an  additional 
demand  for  labour  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.  But  what  was  the  answer  to 
this  ?  The  right  hoo.  Baronet  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
had  told  them  that  another  alteration  in 
the  Corn* laws  would  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  add  the  distress  of  the  agricultu- 
ral population  to  that  which  already  pre- 
vailed in  the  manufacturing  districts.  He 
would  like  to  answer  that  argument  in  the 
precise  languAge — if  he  could  recollect  it, 
ifr  it  would  be  more  forcible  lhai\  «lii^ 
^iV  b9  GouU  att«r— of  ^the  fig|Ut  Vm^ 


Baronet  opposite,  and  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman    the  Vice-President    of    the 
Board  of  Trade,  when  they  were  answer- 
ing an  equally  futile  alarm  with  regard  to 
the  importation  of  cattle.      Every  word 
used  by  those  right  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
that  occasion,  every  argument  they  then 
addressed  to  the  House  in  answer  to  the 
unreasonable  fears   that  had   then  been 
expressed,  would  apply  with  equal  force 
on  the  present  occasion  to  the  unreaaon- 
able  fears  expressed  by  their  right  hon. 
Colleagues.     The  demand   for  food    in 
this  country  was  enormous,  and  looking  at 
its  amount,  looking  also  to  the  means  of 
supply  abroad,  the  proportion  to  the  whole 
consumption  which  we  could  receive  from 
abroad  was  so  extremely  small,  that  it 
could  make  but  little  impression  upon  the 
state  of  our  own   agriculture.     He  wis 
further  persuaded  that  for  some  time  it 
would  produce  no  fall  whatever  in  the 
price  of  com — that  the  relief  which,  in 
the  first  instance,  we  should  derive  from 
a  change  in  the  Com- laws,  would  not  be 
in  the  form  so  much  of  a  reduced  price, 
as  of  an  increased  consumption.     He  was 
persuaded,  also,  that  the  operation  of  the 
Corn-law  was  far  less  to  enhance  the  price 
of  the  supply  consumed  by  the  population, 
than  to  compel  them  to  diminish  their 
consumption.     Did  any  man  suppose  it 
possible  that  with  such  frightful  and  ag- 
gravated distress  as  had  been  descrilied  by 
hon.    Members   who   had   addressed   the 
House,  in  such  a  state  of  things  as  per- 
mitted 1,200,000  persons  in  this  country 
to  be  thrown  upon  the  poor-rates,  as  had 
been  stated  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Sir  J.  Graham)  a  few  days  ago — 
at  a  time  when  distress  was  not  confined 
to  this  or  that  trade,  this  or  that  manu- 
facture, but  when  it  was  universal ;  when 
the  cry  of  it  echoed  from  Leeds  to  Don- 
dee,  from  Paisley  to  Manchester— did  any 
man,  he  asked,  imagine  that  such  a  state 
of  things  could  exist,  and  not  only  exist 
but  continue  for  months  and  months,  and 
no  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  food 
take  place?     Hon.   Members  knew   the 
distress  of  their  own  constituents.     With 
regard  to  Sunderland,  he  could  say  that 
there  were  now  1,000  persons  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  supported  by  contributions 
raised  with  great  difficulty  among  the  su- 
perior classes,  who  were  themselves  affect- 
ed  by  the  general  distress.     Those  who 
\ma^ti«^  vWx.  \i\i^<^\  \.Vy^«&  circnmstanoos 
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place,  would  find  the  best  answer  to  their 
hypothesis  in  a  visit  to  the  wretched  abode 
of  some  unemployed  spinner  or  weaver, 
and  in  the  cries  of  his  famishing  children. 
Suppose  they  admitted  the  corn  of  Ame- 
rica,  whatever  was    imported  from  that 
country  would  have  to  be  paid  for  in  British 
manufactures.     At  once,  therefore,  em- 
ployment would  be  given  to  the  persons 
who  produced  those  manufacturers.     But 
the  advantage  did  not  stop  there.     Those 
persons,  being  now  out  of  work,  are  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  misery;  they  were 
striving  to  get  through  the  difficulties  of 
the  period  by  the  closest  and  narrowest 
economy  in  every  possible  branch  of  their 
expenditure.    Their  clothes  became  rags, 
and  were  not  renewed— their  furniture  was 
sold,  and  they  had  no  means  of  replacing 
it — their  consumption  of  tea  and  coffee 
became  less,  of  beer  less,  of  bread  less— - 
io  every  possible  shape  and  direction  their 
consumption  was  reduced.     But  the  mo* 
ment  these  men  got  employment  in  the 
mills,  which  produced  the  goods  to  be  sent 
to  America,  that  moment  they  began  to 
revert  to  their  former  course  of  expendi- 
ture, to  resume  their  old  habits,  and  enjoy 
some  decent  share  of  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  life.    As  they  thus  returned  to 
their  former  way  of  life,  they  created  a 
new  demand  for  the  labours  of  other  per- 
sons.    More  spinners  and  weavers  were 
set  to  work  to  produce  the  clothes  they 
now  required.   Then  the  wages  of  all  these 
rc-employed  persons  being  spent  in  shops, 
the  small  tradesmen  found  their  situation 
also  beginning   to    improve.    Then    the 
poor-ratet—and  let  it  be  remembered  that 
a  new  poor-rate  was  a  serious  matter  to 
the  manufacturer,  and  had  been  the  cause 
of  some  mills  being  closed— the  poor-rates 
would  be  diminished,  and   at  the  same 
time  the  petty  grocers  and  other  trades- 
men in  manufacturing  towns  immediately 
began  to  find  their  receipts  increase.  This 
class,  too,  had  been  compelled  to  practise 
economy ;  but,  upon  the  revival  of  their 
trade,  they  would  again  increase  their 
expenditure.     This  system  of  action  and 
redaction  created  a  new  demand  or  new 
life  throughout  society,  and,  in  the  due 
course  of  the  general  improvements,  the 
master  manufacturer  and  the  wholesale 
dealer  speedily  participated,  and  were  re- 
lieved from  the  necessity  of  practising  the 
same  rigid  economy  that,  in  proportion, 
had  been  obaerved  by  all  classes.    That, 


importation  of  food  from  America,  would 
begin   a   course   of    improvement  which 
would  be  felt  throughout  the  whole  frame- 
wot  k  of  society,  from  one  end  of  the  land 
to  the  other.    The   right   hon.  Baronet 
opposite  knew  too  much  of  the  real  posture 
of  affairs — whatever   might  be  the  case 
with   some  of  his    supporters— and    the 
right  hon.    Baronet  was  too   intimately 
acquainted  with  the  true    state   of  the 
people,  to   say  that  he  was  using  mere 
clap-trap  arguments,  or  putting  forward 
plausible    sophistry  in   the   ol»ervations 
he  had  addressed  to  the  House.     He  had 
spoken    nothing  but  simple  truth,  and 
he  repeated  that  a  comparatively  small 
demand  would  commence  a  process  of 
improvement,  of  which  the  effects  would 
be  felt  throughout   the    country.    Such 
were  the  grounds  upon  which,  he,  for  one 
was  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  restrictions  upon  our  commerce, 
and,  above  all,  of  the  Corn-laws,  was  the 
only  practicable  method  in  the  power  of 
the   House  to  adopt  for  the  purpose  of 
alleviating   the    distress  that   prevailed; 
and  he  did  hope  that  Gentlemen  on  both 
sides  of  the  House,  and  more  especially 
her  Majesty's  Ministers,  would  seriously 
reflect  upon  the  awful  state  in  which  they 
were  placed.     He  trusted  that  before  it 
was  too  late  they  would  either  adopt  those 
views    which    had    been  commended  to 
their  notice,  and  which  were  completely 
consistent  with  those  they  had  adopted  hi 
regard  to  some  other  matters,  or  that  they 
would  propose  something  which  should  be 
adapted  to  the  same  end.    He,  for  one, 
confessed  that  he  could  not  look  forward 
to  the  approaching  winter  without  some 
forebodings,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
distress,  the  frightful  harrowing  distreas, 
that  must  be  endured  before  the  usual  time 
for  Parliament    to  re-assemble,  but   he 
could  not  disguise  from  himself  that  with 
reference   to  the  political  state  of   the 
country,  things  wore  a  most  serious  aspect. 
He  could  not  disguise  from  himself  that 
under  such  a  pressure  of  distress  as  that 
which  now  existed,  the  maintenance  of 
these  Corn-laws,  and  other  similar  laws, 
in  spite  of  arguments,  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  must  allow  were  not  altogether 
irrational,  but  at  least  plausible  and  re- 
quiring a  sufficient  answer,  was  calculated 
to  produce  a  feeling  and  spirit  in  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  which  mi^t  hftt«i- 

%ft«t  ^t^>\<l^  ^^  TWWX.^VMM^5W^XWi^fi^. 
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hitherto  been  confined  to  particular  classes, 

but  he  could  not  disguise  from  himself 

that  a  very  different  temper  or  spirit  was 

now  springing  up,  and  that  that  temper 

was  no  longer  limited  to  those  who  bad 

heretofore  been  set  down  as  the  mob  of 

the  Chartists,  but  that  it  was  rapidly  gain- 
ing ground.     He  had  received   a  letter 

some  time  ago  from  a  person  belonging  to 

a  Tery  respectable  class  of  society,  stating 

his  conviction  that  such  a  feeling  was  fast 

gaining  ground   among  his  equals,  and 

that  the  time  was  come  when  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  middle  classes  to  make  common 

cause  with  those  who  had  been  known  by  a 

different  name  for  the  attainment  of  some 

large  change  in  the  Constitution.     He  for 

one  at  this  juncture  was  cot  anxious,  by  the 

pressure  of  distress,  to  increase  such  a 

tendency.     He  thought  it  was  dangerous 

80  to  do.     He  was  unwilling  to  mention 

these  things.     He  knew  it  was  sometimes 

productive  of   inconvenience,  but  in  the 

present  awful  condition  of  the  country, 

there  was  less  inconvenience^  less  appre* 

hension  of  danger  in  speaking  out  and 

considering  a  measure  by  which  the  ground 

for  alarm  might  be  removed,  than  from 

dictates  of  policy  to  disguise  a  danger 

which  would  not  be  the  less  frightful,  be- 
cause they  feared  to  look  it  in  the  face. 

He  could  not'  of  course  expect  that  her 

Majesty's  Ministers  would   now  retrace 

their  steps.    He  was  not  sanguine  enough 

to  expect  that  even  peril  would  induce 

them  to  take  that  course  which  he  thought 

a  sound  and  prudential  policy  dictated, 

and  even  before  Parliament  separated,  to 

apply  themselves  to  remedy  the  evils  and 

distresses  of  the  country.  But  he  did  think 

they  had  a  right  to  expect  this  much  if  the 

distress  continued — and  the  Government 

were  not  able  to  discover  other  means  of 

affording  relief  to  the  people,  at  all  events 

they  would  not  suffer  the  present  year  to 

close    without    summoning     Parliament 

again,  and  then  if  they  had  no  measure  of 

their  own  to  suggest,  to  try  what  would  be 

the  effect  of  that  course  of  policy  which  had 

been  recommended  to  them  by  their  op- 
ponents. 

Mr.  Morrison  said,  that  the  distress  was 

not  confined  to  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests, but  extended   to  the  shipping,  to 

fixed  capital,  and  to  every  species  of  em- 
ployment connected  with  the  home  and 
foreign  trade.   There  was  hardly  a  market 
io  which  We  could  export  any  thing  w\tVi 
A  bopeof  pro&i.    He  did  not  reinembex\\»£iuv\ft\i  ^x^teti^^*  Tbl^^v^sjsi^uv^X^^^ 
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any  period  of  distress  so  intense  and 
widely  spread  as  the  present.  He  be- 
lieved that  when  the  tariff  question  was 
settled  some  good  would  be  effected,  but 
that  would  be  the  work  of  months.  Gloomy 
as  the  present  picture  was,  he  did  not  see 
any  ground  for  supposing  that  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  would  continue  long. 
If  the  sources  of  our  prosperity  exhibited 
an  appearance  of  decay — if  our  beds  of 
coals  had  been  exhausted— our  capital 
been  wasted — the  skill  of  our  artisans  and 
the  industry  of  our  people  been  surpassed 
by  that  of  other  nations — he  might  sup- 
pose that  such  a  state  of  things  indicated 
a  great  national  decay;  but  he  saw  no 
reason  for  entertaining  such  an  apprehen- 
sion. At  the  present  moment  he  believed 
that  the  superiority  of  our  manufactures 
over  those  of  other  countries  was  as 
marked  and  decided  as  it  had  ever  been* 
He  believed  that  there  was  not  a  nation 
nor  a  people  in  the  world  that  would  not 
be  glad  to  take  from  us  more  of  our  manu- 
factures than  at  present.  The  great  difli- 
culty  under  which  they  laboured  was  in 
finding  equivalents  to  exchange  for  the 
produce  of  our  manufacturing  skill.  This, 
he  believed,  was  at  the  bottom  of  much  of 
the  distress  of  which  this  country  now  com- 
plained. He  had  stated  that  the  superiority 
of  our  manufactures  over  the  manufactures 
of  other  countries  was  asgreat  at  the  present 
moment  as  it  had  ever  been  at  any  former 
time.  In  proof  of  this,  he  might  refer  to 
a  document  he  held  in  his  hand,  which 
showed  the  amount  of  manufactured 
goods  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  England  and  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, in  1840.  He  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  the  ofiicial  return  of  the  imports 
into  America  in  1841.  He  believed  it  had 
not  yet  been  made  out ;  at  all  events,  it 
had  not  been  sent  to  this  country.  He 
selected  the  United  States,  because  he 
considered  them  as  affording,  above  all  the 
neutral  markets  of  the  world,  the  best  test 
of  the  desire  of  other  nations  to  become 
the  consumers  of  our  manufactured  goods 
— that  desire,  of  course,  originating  in 
the  superiority  of  our  manufactures.  In  the 
United  States  we  met  the  manufactures  of 
Belgium,  of  France,  and  of  Germany,  upon 
equal  terms,  while  the  manufacturers  of 
America  herself  had  an  advantage  of 
30  or  40  per  cent,  in  their  favour ;  yet« 
with  very  few  exceptions,  it  would  seem 
iVv^l  \\\^  tiv^xi>aX^«iv\\%%  c>C  England  were 
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he  held  in   his  hand  showed    the   total 
value  of  the  principal  articles  of  manu- 
factured goods  imported  into  the  United 
States   in  the  year  ending   the  30th  of 
September,  1840.     First  of  all,  he  took 
the  great  article  of  cotton.     The  total 
value   of    printed    and  coloured  cottons 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  1840, 
amounted    to    ^3,893,000,     of    which 
the   proportion   imported    from    England 
amounted    to    ^3,114,000.      Of    white 
calicoes   the   proportion   was    about    the 
same.   Of  hosiery  the  proportion  imported 
from  England   was  comparatively  small. 
The  manufacturers  of  this  article  in  Sax- 
ony had    been   underselling  us    in    the 
American  market,  although  the  yarn  from 
which   their  manufacture   was    produced 
was  purchased  at  Manchester.    This  ad- 
vantage they  gained  over  us,  not  from 
their  superior  skill,  but  from  the  greater 
cheapness  of  labour.     Of  cotton*  twist  im- 
ported  into  the  United  States,  the  greater 
proportion,   as   might  be  expected,  was 
derived  from  England.     The  total  value 
of  the  whole  of  this  article  imported  in 
1840  amounted  to  about  ^387,000.  of 
which  the  proportion  imported  from  Eng- 
land amounted  to  ^375,000.     Such  was 
the  preference  ^iven  to  English  manufac- 
tures in  America  as  far  as  cotton  was 
concerned.    The  next  article  was  linen. 
The  total  quantity  of  linen,  bleached  and 
unbleached,   imported    into    the    United 
States    in    1840  amounted   io  value  to 
^4,170,000;  of  this  the  proportion  im- 
ported   from     England     amounted      to 
ci!^3,490,000.     From    this    statement    it 
would  appear  that  it  was  not  at  all  neces- 
sary (as  was  done  the  other  day)  to  impose 
a  duty  of  lOd.  the  square  yard,  as  a  pro- 
tection upon  our  manufactures,  seeing  the 
great  superiority  which  we  possessed  in 
the  fabrication  of  this  article  over  all  other 
countries.     There  were  som^B  other  kinds 
of  linen  imported  into  the  United  States, 
in  respect  to  all  of  which  the  same  pro- 
portion was  exhibited   in   favour  of  the 
manufacture  of  this  country.     Of  woollen 
goods  the  total  value  imported  amounted 
to  ^2,242,000,  of  which  the  proportion 
derived  from  England  amounted  only  to 
,^1,300,000.    This  was  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  imported  a  large 
quantity  of  a   species  of  fancy  worsted 
goods,  manufactured  upon  the  continent, 
in  which  the  French  surpassed  us  in  taste 
and   design.      In   the    more    substantial 


superiority  was  all  on  the  side  of  England. 
Of  these  articles  the  total  value  imported 
in.  1 840    amounted   to  ^4,600,000,  of 
which  the  proportion  imported  from  Eng- 
land amounted  to  <^4,400,000.     Of  wor- 
sted hosiery  the  total  value  imported  in 
1840  amounted  to  ^500,000,  of  which 
four-fifths  were  derived  from  England.   In 
the  article  of  silk  the  French,  as  might  be 
expected,  had  a  great  advantage.     The 
total  value  of  the  whole  quantity  of  silk 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  1840 
amounted  to  <^7,000,000,  of  which  the 
proportion  obtained  fromEngland  amounted 
only  to  ^1,100,000.     But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  only  a  few  years  ago 
— prior  to  the  changes  which  Mr.  Huskia- 
son  introduced  into  our  commercial  policy 
— this  country  exported  no  silk  goods  at 
all  to  America.     Since  that  time  we  had 
been  gradually  gaining  upon  the  French 
in  the  American   markets,  although,  as 
would  seem  from  the  statement  he  had 
just  made,  the  French  had  still  a  great 
advantage  over  us.     In  the  more  common 
manufactures  of  earthenware  England  had 
all  the  advantage ;  and  in  all  articles  of 
hardware  her  superiority  was    not    less 
marked.     He  thought  he  had  shown  by 
these  examples  that  the  present  distress  in 
this  country  was  not  caused  by  the  suc- 
cessful competition  of  other  nations.  This 
was  an  important  point  to  establish.    We 
were  distressed,  not  because  our  prices 
were  too  high,  but  because  other  nations 
could  not  purchase  more  of  our  goods  in 
consequence  of  our  laws  excluding  the 
importation  of  the  produce  which  they 
could  give  us  in  return.     In  looking  to 
the  causes  of  the  present  distress,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  years  1838  and 
1 839  (for  the  distress  under  which  we  were 
now  labouring  must  be  dated  from  that 
time)  were  years  in  which  grain  was  im- 
ported largely  into  this  country—  payment 
for  the  grain  so  imported  was  made  in 
specie — 7,000,000/.  sterling  were  exported 
— the    Bank  of   England   was    drained. 
This  was  one  of  the  causes  of  our  distress. 
It  embarrassed  our  commerce,  interrupted 
our  foreign  trade,  and  at  once  told  upon 
our  manufacturing  interests.    This  would 
account  for  the  four  years    of  distress 
under  which  we  had  been  labouring.    The 
period  to  which  he  had  adverted,  namely 
1838-39,  was  preceded  by  several  years  of 
prosperity,  of  abundant  harvests,  and  of 
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continued  afforded,  during^  that  time, 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  condition  of  the 
country  in  preceding  years  of  prosperity. 
When  speakine  of  the  state  of  the  manu- 
facturing population,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  manufacturers  were  the  best 
customers  ofthe  manufacturers— that  they 
consumed  individually  more  of  manufac- 
tured goods  than  the  people  employed  in 
agriculture  consumed.  Thence  it  followed, 
that  when  the  manufacturers  were  dis- 
tressed, the  diminution  in  the  consumption 
of  manufactures  was  greater  than  it  would 
be  if  the  same  number  of  agriculturists 
were  distressed.  Looking  to  the  external 
causes  of  distress,  he  must  look  again  to 
the  United  States.  The  bon.  Member  for 
Whitehaven  (Mr.  Attwood)  in  the  debate 
of  the  other  evening,  had  stated  that  the 
distress  and  misery  that  had  prevailed  in 
the  United  States  had  been  occasioned  by 
the  Americans  having  adopted  our  theory 
of  free-trade.  The  hon.  Member  stated, 
that  the  Americans  had  been  misled  by  our 
free-trade  philosophers.  Now,  he  must 
observe,  that  if  the  Americans  were  misled 
by  anybody  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
it  was  not  by  the  free- trade  philosophers, 
but  by  another  set  of  philosophers  who 
taught  us  that  distress  meant  dear  money 
and  cheap  commodities,  and  that  pros- 
perity meant  dear  commodities  and  cheap 
money;  that  the  only  course  we  bad  to 
adopt  in  times  of  distress  was,  to  issue  an 
abundance  of  paper-money,  and  that  then 
all  would  be  right  again.  The  Americans 
had  acted  upon  this  plan.  When  the 
charter  of  the  United  States'  Bank  expired 
in  1836,  the  government  of  that  country 
chartered  banks  by  hundreds,  and  poured 
into  circulation  a  paper  currency  amount- 
ing almost  to  countless  millions  of  dollars. 
The  effect  upon  prices  was  just  what  the 
class  of  philosophers  to  whom  he  had  ad- 
verted predicted.  Prices  rose  very  much. 
The  sales  of  public  land,  which  amounted 
in  1833  to  about  ^S'^.OOO.OOO,  in  1836 
amounted  to  ^5,000,000.  Then  the 
consequences  of  the  excessive  issue  be- 
gan to  exhibit  themselves.  In  1840 
the  sales  fell  to  ^2,200,000.  The 
value  of  the  imports  from  this  country, 
which  in  1830  had  been  ^6,132,000, 
amounted  in  1836  to  <^ 1 2,400,000  ; 
in  1840  they  fell  to  ^5,200,000.  This 
alone  would  account  for  the  distress 
which  prevailed  in  this  country.     This 


from  this  country  to  America,  was  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  our  distress.  When 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  fell,  it 
dragged  with  it  into  the  same  gulf  of  rain 
all  the  property  of  the  country.  The  value 
of  everything  was  deteriorated,  and  a  state 
of  distress  and  misery  was  produced  such 
as  had  never  been  equalled  since  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  **  assignats"  in  France. 
The  United  States  would  no  doubt  re- 
cover from  the  ill-consequences  of  their 
impolicy ;  but  the  progress  of  recovery 
would  be  slow.  He  did  not  think  that 
any  great  improvement  would  take  place 
for  the  next  two  or  three  years.  His  noble 
Friend  (Viscount  Hawick)  had  alluded  to 
the  quantity  of  American  securities  which 
had  come  over  here.  These  bad  been  an  im- 
port of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  3,000,000/. 
annually,  on  an  average  of  ten  years. 
This,  undoubtedly,  would  have  some  effect, 
and  a  very  visible  effect ;  but  if  we  were 
again  to  extend  our  trade  with  the  United 
States,  it  was  perfectly  plain  that  we  could 
only  do  so  by  taking  their  meat  and  corn. 
We  now  took  from  them  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cotton,  wool,  and  all  the  to- 
bacco that  we  consumed.  There  were  no 
means,  therefore,  of  extending  our  trade 
with  America,  except  by  taking  their  com 
and  provisions.  Of  all  the  countries  in 
the  world  America  seemed  to  be  the  best 
disposed  to  deal  with  us.  There  was  no 
prejudices  there  in  favour  of  a  manufac- 
turing interest.  The  agricultural  popula- 
tion in  that  country,  as  in  others,  were 
the  masters.  They  returned  the  members 
of  the  legislature,  and  controlled  the  voice 
of  the  legislature.  But  they  had  no  wish 
to  have  high  tariffs  and  to  pay  dearly  for 
the  articles  they  consumed.  They  cer- 
tainly had  no  desire  to  see  a  parcel  of 
large  manufacturing  fortunes  made  at 
Lowell.  Therefore  it  was  our  interest, 
and  should  ije  our  policy,  to  conciliate  the 
Americans.  He  had  stated,  that  the  fall- 
ing off  of  our  export  trade  to  the  United 
States  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  distress  now  existing  in  this  coun- 
try. But  there  were  other  causes.  The 
state  of  things  in  India  was  almost  as  bad 
as  it  had  been  in  the  United  States.  The 
capital  which,  in  ordinary  times,  was  ap- 
plied to  the  assistance  and  support  of 
trade,  was  drawn  away  from  Calcutta  and 
directed  into  a  new  and  most  unprofitable 
channel — it  was    taken   from   trade  and 
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consequences— con  sequences  as  disastrous, 
perhaps,  as  those  which  ensued  upon  the 
war  with  Birmah.     The  state  of  our  rela- 
tions with  China  might  be  regarded  as 
another  cause   of  our  distress.    True  it 
was  that  the  Chinese  continued  to  supply 
us  with  tea  ;  but  he  regretted  to  6nd  that 
we  gare  them  nothing  but  opium  in  return. 
Our  army   and   navy  would,   no  doubt, 
succeed  by  the  strong  hand  in  settling  the 
dispute  in  which  we  were  involved   with 
the  Celestial  empire;  but  whether  the  ex- 
perience which  the  Chinese  would  gain  of 
our  physical  power  would  have  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  making  them   l>etter  cus- 
tomers was  to  his  mind  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation. Icdependent  of  these  direct  causes 
for  the  depression  under  which  our  com- 
merce and  manufactures  were  suffering,  it 
might  be  remarked  that  the  whole  com- 
mercial world  was  everywhere  in  a  state 
of  stagnation.      The   markets  of  Brazil 
were  as  bad  as  those  of  the  Levant.     To 
whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  our  mer- 
chants directed  their  attention,  they  were 
met  by  the  impolicy  of  our  laws,  which 
excluded  from  our  own  markets  the  pro- 
duce of  other  countries.     Along  with  the 
circumstances  to  which   he  bad  already 
adverted,  there  were  others  of  no  small 
importance  as  connected  with  the  condi- 
tion in  which  we  now   found  ourselves. 
One  of  these  was  the  general  want  of  con- 
fidence everywhere  existing    as  to  the 
terms  upon  which  the  different  products 
of  different  nations  were  to  be  exchanged. 
Of  late  years  discussions  had  been  going 
on  about  commercial  treaties  and  commer- 
cial  tariffs  in  almost  every  country   that 
could  boast  of  any  commerce  at  all.    This 
could  not  fail  to  interfere  with  the  pro- 
gress and  with  the  interests  of  trade.  The 
mere  fact  of  the  agitation  of  these  things 
had  unquestionably  done  a  great  deal  of 
mischief.  The  contemplated  changes  might 
possibly  be  very  beneficial,  but  during  the 
time  that  they  were  under  discussion,  and 
for  a  short  time  after  they  came  into  oper- 
ation, they  were  undoubtedly  productive 
of  harm.     This  remark  was  applicable  to 
the  discussion  which  had  taken  place  upon 
our  own  tariff.      Many  of  the  changes 
which  it  proposed  to  effect  were  exceed- 
ingly good,  but  during  the  time  that  those 
changes  had  been  in  agitation  much  mis- 
chief had  been  produced  ;  and  that  too  at 
a  time  when  we  could  very  ill  afford   to 
bear  it.    Some  people  talked  about  the 


country  from  its  difficulties.     He  appre- 
hended that  it  would  not  t>e  contended 
that  the  Income-tax  would  do  any  good 
to  trade.     If  it  had  any  influence  upon 
trade   at  all,  it  would  certainly  be   the 
reverse  of  good.  Being,  however,  only  a  tax 
of  3  per  cent.,  coupled  with  the  assurance 
that   it  was   only  to  continue   for  three 
years,  it  was  not  likely  that  it  would  do 
much  harm.  He  must  remark,  however,  that 
of  all  taxes  for  a  commercial  country  a  tax 
upon  profits  was  the  most  injurious.     One 
of  the  inevitable  effects  of  the  tax  would 
be  to  lower  wages.     He  gave  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  full  credit  for 
all  the  advantages  which  the  revised  tariff 
would  confer  upon  the  country  ;  but  he 
certainly  thought  that  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet very  much  over  estimated  its  value 
when  he  stated  that  for  every  pound  paid 
to  the  Income-tax  an  advantage  of  ten 
pounds  would  be  gained  from  the  tariff. 
The  tariff,  undoubtedly,  would  do  much 
good,  but  nothing  like  the  good  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  seemed  to  anticipate 
from  it.     Its  chief  good  appeared  to  him 
to  be,  that  it  had  committed  the  right  hoo. 
Baronet  to  the  party  which  supported  him 
to  a  liberal  course  of  commercial  policy. 
In  that  respect  its  value  was  beyond  all 
calculation.    The  principle  admitted   by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  the  revision  of 
the  tariff  would  inevitably  lead  to  further 
changes  founded  upon  the  same  liberal 
policy.     He  had  very  little    to    remark 
upon  the  changes  made  in  the  new  tariff 
in  respect  to  manufactured  goods.     Upon 
that  point  he  thought  that  Government 
bad  exhibited  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
timidity,  and  that  concessions  had  been 
made  where  they  ought  not  to  have  been 
made.     This  remark  applied  particularly 
to  the  article  of  silk,  the  differential  duty 
upon  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  pro* 
posed  to  increase  from  3d,  to  It.  a  poond. 
In  his  opinion,  it  would  have  t>een  better 
to  have  left  it  at  the  old  rate  of  3d.  a 
pound.     Again,  a  duty  was  imposed  upon 
linen  of  ]0d.  per  square  yard.    This  was 
objectionable,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
true   principle  of   imposing  duties  upon 
commodities  of  this  nature  was  ad  valorem^ 
and  not  by  weight  or  measure.     Thus  far 
he  had  confined  his  remarks  to  the  condi* 
tion  and  prospects  of  our  manufactures. 
With   the  permission  of  the   House  he 
would  now  say  a  few  words  with  resist 
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that  the  right  bon.  Gentleman  opposite 
did  not  participate  in  that  regret)  that  the 
fixed  duty  last  year  proposed  by  his  noble 
Friend  the  Member  for  London  (Lord 
John  Russell)  had  not  been  adopted.  A 
fixed  duty  had,  in  his  estimation,  a  great 
and  decided  advantage  over  the  scale  now 
proposed,  and,  indeed,  over  any  scale  that 
could  by  possibility  be  devised.  This  was 
80  palpable,  that  whatever  the  strength  of 
the  opposition  to  it  at  the  present  moment, 
he  did  not  doubt  that  before  many  years 
elapsed  a  fixed  duty  would  be  established. 
The  sliding-scale  operated,  as  the  noble 
Viscount  the  Member  for  Sunderland 
(Viscount  Howick)  had  said,  especially 
against  America.  He  knew  that  there 
were  at  this  moment  large  stocks  of  pro- 
Tisions  at  New  York  which  could  be  sent 
over  to  this  country  at  a  very  low  price — 
under  the  operation  of  the  new  tariff  they 
might  probably  come  to  us ;  but  at  pre- 
sent there  was  always  the  uncertainty  in 
the  mind  of  the  exporter  as  to  what  the 
rate  of  duty  might  be  in  this  country  when 
the  goods  arrived.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment (Sir  James  Graham)  had  told  the 
House  in  language  which  he  thought  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  must  have  almost  him- 
self smiled  at,  of  the  ruin  that  would  in- 
evitably result  to  the  agriculturist  if  the 
Ck)rn-law8  were  abolished.  The  question 
of  the  total  abolition  of  the  Corn- laws  had 
not  yet  been  seriously  discussed.  The  sole 
question  during  the  present  Session  had 
been  between  the  comparative  merits  of  a 
sliding-scale  and  a  fixed  duty;  But  sup- 
pose that  the  trade  in  corn  were  perfectly 
free.  What  then  ?  From  all  that  he  had 
heard  or  read  upon  the  subject,  there  was 
no  ground  for  sup|K>8ing  that  the  price  of 
wheat  under  a  system  of  free-trade  would 
be  less  in  the  British  market  than  50s.  a 
quarter.  It  would  be  recollected  that  for 
some  years  previous  to  1838  the  average 
price  of  wheat  in  this  country  was  some- 
where about  505.  a  quarter.  If,  then,  we 
were  to  have  this  wide  spread  ruin  amongst 
the  agriculturists  in  consequence  of  a  free- 
trade  in  corn,  why  did  it  not  come  at  the 
time  that  the  price  of  wheat  was  as  low  as 
if  our  ports  had  been  open  ?  In  those  years 
when  the  price  of  corn  was  low,  it  was  not 
found  that  the  labourers  in  agriculture 
were  thrown  out  of  employment — that  the 
farmers  were  ruined  and  reduced  to  beg- 
gary; on  the  contrary,  he  believed  l\\av 
ibose  six  years  were  remarkable  for  a^n- 


cultural  improvement.  The  same  appie. 
hensions  were  entertained  when  the  duly 
was  reduced  on  foreign  wool ;  and  yet  the 
agriculturists  had  benefitted  very  largely 
by  the  alterations  made  by  the  measures 
introduced  by  Mr.  Huskisson  in  respect 
to  the  importation  of  wool.  Since  the 
passing  of  these  measures,  and  the  adop* 
tion  of  a  liberal  system,  the  price  of  Eng- 
lish wool  had  increased  in  a  very  remark- 
able degree.  This  showed  that  free-trade 
was  not  so  dangerous  as  people  imagined 
it  to  be.  But  the  question  now  to  be 
considered  was,  whether  it  would  be  more 
adrantageous  to  have  a  sliding-scale  or  a 
fixed  duty  upon  corn.  If  he  had  to  de- 
cide upon  matters  of  this  sort,  he  would 
impose  the  same  duties  upon  manufactures 
as  upon  agriculture.  He  would  give  the 
same  protection  to  each.  If  he  gave  a 
protection  of  10  per  cent,  or  15  percent 
to  manufactures,  he  would  give  an  equal 
protection  to  agriculture.  But  under  any 
circumstances  he  considered  a  fixed  duty 
preferable  to  a  sliding-scale.  Once  adopt 
a  fixed  duty,  once  acquaint  the  world  with 
the  precise  and  unvarying  rate  at  which 
corn  should  be  admitted  into  our  ports, 
and  the  negotiation  of  commercial  treaties 
with  many  countries  with  which  we  had 
not  now  much  commercial  intercourse 
would  be  greatly  facilitated,  and  advan- 
tages of  no  slight  kind  might  be  derived 
from  them.  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,Bava- 
ria^-countries,  the  former  of  which,  from 
the  absence  of  coal,  and  the  very  nature  of 
their  Governments  could  never  come  to 
be,  and  perhaps  never  desire  to  be,  great 
manufacturing  countries^  would  gladly 
exchange  the  produce  of  their  soil  for  the 
produce  of  our  manufactures.  When 
they  were  urged  by  the  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site to  abandon  the  doctrine  of  free-trade, 
and  to  go  back  to  the  old  principles  which 
governed  our  commercial  policy  in  former 
times,  he  would  observe  that  it  would 
only  be  possible  to  do  so  by  getting  rid  of 
2,000,000  or  3,000,000  of  the  population. 
Without  free-trade  it  was  impossible  that 
the  population  could  be  employed.  The 
operation  of  the  principles  of  free-trade 
upon  the  shipping  interest  had  been  very 
remarkable.  In  1827,  at  the  period  of 
Mr.  Huskisson*s  reforms,  there  belonged 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  exclusive  of  the 
colonies,  19,524  ships,  of  which  the 
tonnage  was  2,181,138  tons.  In  1841 
\ViweV>«^ov\^^  vc>  \.Vv^  United  Kingdom, 
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of  which  the  tonnage  was  2,935,399, 
being  an  increase  in  that  short  interval  of 
3,937  ship,  and  754,261  tons,  equal  to 
the  entire  navy  of  most  of  the  continental 
states.  But,  after  all,  the  most  important 
consideration  connected  with  this  subject 
was  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population. 
This  consideration  necessarily  mixed  itself 
up  with  all  our  inquiries  and  met  us  at 
every  step.  By  the  last  census  it  ap* 
peared  that  there  was  an  average  annual 
mcrease  in  the  population  of  270,000 
souls.  Even  in  the  very  period  of  dis- 
tress which  they  were  then  discussing, 
within  the  last  four  years  there  had  been 
an  increase  of  more  than  a  million.  Un- 
less employment  was  provided  for  these 
people  by  extending  the  basis  of  our  fo- 
reign trade,  it  would  be  found  at  no  dis« 
tant  period  not  only  that  the  sliding- 
scale,  but  that  all  agricultural  protection 
whatever,  must  be  abandoned.  And,  if 
that  were  not  done,  the  national  capital 
must  be  consumed  in  the  expense  of 
transporting  vast  numbers  of  the  popula- 
tion to  the  colonies,  or  of  supposing  them 
in  idleness  as  paupers  at  home.  He  need 
not  point  out  to  the  House  what  the  con- 
sequence of  such  a  state  of  things  would 
be  at  the  end  of  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
To  what  means  could  the  country  then 
resort  to  mitigate  the  poverty  which  would 
have  accumulated  upon  it.  He  owned 
thaty  unless  some  active  and  efficient 
measures  were  taken,  he  anticipated  at  no 
distant  time  very  serious  consequences 
from  this  cause  alone.  He  saw  no  means 
of  meeting  the  difficulty  but  by  enlarging 
our  foreign  trade — by  admitting  the  pro- 
ductions of  other  countries  without  the 
present  restraints.  He  did  not  believe 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  would  be  able  to  retain 
these  restraints  for  any  long  time,  and  he 
suspected  that  the  landowners  were  be- 
ginning to  think  (he  knew  the  farmers 
were)  that  the  present  change  in  the 
Corn-laws  could  only  be  of  a  temporary 
nature,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary, 
before  many  years  elapsed,  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  London. 

Mr.  G.  Palmer  believed  that  the  dis- 
tress which  now  existed  had  arisen  from  a 
very  different  cause  from  that  to  which  it 
was  attributed  by  many  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite.  It  had  not  arisen  from  the  price 
of  corn,  nor  from  any  of  the  regulations 
that  bad  taken  place  in  this  couatrv — >bul 
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from  the  vicions  system  under  which  our 
manufactures  had  been  carried  on— > from 
the  encouragement  given  by  a  vicious 
system  of  credit,  which  had  forced  pro- 
duction far  beyond  the  demands  either  of 
the  home  or  foreign  consumer.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  all  the  markets  abroad 
were  overstocked.  He  would  just  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  amount  of 
some  of  our  articles  of  import  and  export 
in  the  year  1842,  as  compared  with  the 
averag  of  the  years  1837  and  1838.  He 
would  first  take  the  imports.  The  average 
import  of  cotton  wool  in  1837-8  was 
374,485,402  lbs. ;  whilst  in  1842  it  was 
440,297,101  lbs.  The  average  quantity 
of  sheep's  wool  imported  in  1837-8  was 
51,936,546  lbs.;  and  in  1842  it  was 
53,020,067  lbs.  In  cotton  goods,  the 
average  export  in  the  years  1837-8  was, 
16,068,570/.  of  declared  value;  in  1842 
it  was  16,209,241  lbs.  The  average 
export  of  cotton  yarn  in  1837-8,  was 
6,136,806/.  of  declared  value;  and  ia 
1842  it  was  7,262,540/.  Of  woollen 
goods  the  average  export  in  1837-8  was 
6,495,678/.  of  declared  value;  and  in 
1842  the  amount  was  6,270,888/.  If  this 
was  the  case,  were  they  to  be  told  that  the 
manufacturers  were  thrown  out  of  employ 
because  there  was  not  work  for  them  ? 
He  must  say,  that  if  the  question  was 
fairly  looked  at  by  the  manufacturers, 
they  would  see  it  was  owing  to  this  cause 
and  this  cause  only.  He  would  appeal  to 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  he  would  ask 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  export  of 
goods,  whether  it  was  not  owing  to  the 
vicious  system  of  persons  in  Liverpool, 
London,  or  other  places  accepting  the  bills 
of  manufacturers,  and  before  the  manu- 
facturers  were  paid  for  the  raw  articles, 
they  had  discounted  the  bills  which  had 
been  accepted,  and  thus  put  money  ia 
their  pockets  before  hand.  It  was  to  the 
home  trade  that  they  ought  look.  Let  them 
obtain  as  much  foreign  trade  as  they  could 
but  not  by  sacrificing  one  iota  of  the  home 
trade.  The  home  trade  was  at  least  six- 
sevenths  of  the  whole.  If  such  was  the 
case,  were  they  to  sacrifice  six-sevenths, 
or  to  sacrifice  one-seventh?  The  hon. 
Member  who  spoke  last  seemed  to  speak 
with  apprehension  of  an  increase  of  the 
population.  He  remembered  1796  and 
1797.  At  that  time  there  was  not  a 
family  in  the  country  who  did  not  put 
themselves  3^wd  vVww  ^«.n^5v\&  ^^  ^ss^  ^Ss.- 
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at  that  moment  were  only  one*ba1f  in 
number  what  they  were  at  this  moment, 
and  yet  the  number  of  acres  was  the  same 
as  now.     He  maintained  that  God  never 
sent  mouths    without    sending   food   for 
them.     Allusion  had   been  made   to  the 
American  trade.   The  balance  of  trade  ap- 
peared in  our  favour.     How  was  it  paid 
for?     In  paper,  which  he  was  afraid,  now, 
was  of  little  value  indeed.    The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman complained,   that  there  was  not 
more  exports  to  America.     How  could 
there  be  ?    The  Americans  had  no  means 
to  pay  us.     Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
by  taking  more  goods  from  America,  we 
should  be  able  to  increase  the  employment 
of  the  population.     He  did  not,  by  any 
means,  think  it  necessary,  that  Parliament 
should  be  kept  sitting  for  a  longer  period 
than  usual ;  for  he  believed  that  Ministers 
were  the  fittest  persons  to  inquire  into 
these  circumstances.    Another  thing  which 
be  would  recommend  Government  to  look 
into  was  the  state  of  the  charges  brought 
by  the  destitute  part  of  the  population  on 
their  neighbours.     They  should  look  into 
the  manner  in  which  the  people  were  rated. 
Mr.  E.  Ellice  said,  that  he  had  risen 
immediately  after  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Inverness,  intending  to  direct 
his  attention  to  that  part  of  the  subject  on 
which  the   hon.   Member  had  given   so 
much    information.      He  was  sure    the 
House  would  not  regret  the  discussion,  if 
it  was  only  that  it  had  afforded  the  House 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Inverness,  which  was 
full  of  80  much  good  sense  and  informa. 
tion  on   the  dreary  prospect  before  us, 
holding  out  a  lively  hope,  that  a  better 
state  of  things  might  yet  dawn  upon  us. 
Before  he  went  into  the  subject  he  must 
make  one  remark  on  the  speech  of  his 
hon.  Friend,  who  followed.     He  entirely 
concurred  in  the  observation  that  **  God 
never  sent  mouths  without  the  means  to 
feed  them."    Why  was  it  the  people  of 
this  country  had  no  means  to  feed  them  ? 
Why  was  it,  that  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  teeming  with  the  necessaries 
of  life,  the  poor  people  of  this  country 
were  compelled  to  consume  their  bread  at 
double  the  price  at  which  people  paid  in 
other  countries?     At  this  moment,  the 
price  of  good   wheat   was  70$.  and  up- 
wards, being  double  the  average  price  of 


to  obtain  it  freely,  but  yoa  imposed  i  doty 
of  25  per  cent.  *  If  human  legislation  did 
not  interfere  with  the  wise  provisioDs  of  a 
merciful  Providence,  the  people  would  not 
be  suffering  as  they  were.     He  would  n«t 
go  into  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of 
free-trade.     He  should  think  he  was  only 
wasting  the  time  of  the  House  in  so  doing. 
His  hon.  Friend  had  said  justly,  that  one 
great  cause  of  our  distress  was  the  falling 
off  of  the  American  trade,  and  he  had 
justly  ascribed  that  to  the  spirit  of  speca- 
lation  and  the  unbounded  abuse  of  credit 
which  had  taken  place  in  that  country. 
His  hon.  Friend  might  have  gone  further, 
and  asked  whether  we  were  not  to  find  the 
cause  of  this  at  home?    He  believed,  that 
one  of  the  main  difficulties  with  which  our 
trade  in  this  country  had  had  to  contend, 
had  been  the  mal-administration  of  the  cur- 
rency of  this  country  since  the  act  had 
passed.     The  right  hon.  Baronet  knew 
well,  that  he  had  had  very  great  and  seri- 
ous doubts,  at  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  his  bill   in    1819,  as  to  how  far  this 
country  should  be  subjected  to  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  in  an  increased  currency  ; 
but  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  do  him 
the  justice  to  admit,  that  from  the  time 
the  Legislature  had  determined  to  pass 
the  measure,  he  had  always  been  one  of 
the  foremost  in  supporting  and  maintain- 
ing it.     It  was  not  a  light  thing  for  a 
country  like  this  to  tamper  with  this  most 
important  subject,  and  he  had  always  felt 
anxious,  from   the  moment  the  country 
undertook  the  sacrifice,  which  he  knew  it 
undertook  in  ignorance  of  the  extent,  that 
the  currency  of  the  period  should  be  put 
on  a  secure  and  stable  foundation.     But 
what  had  been  the  fact  ?    Immediately 
after  1819,  we  went  on,  up  to  1822,  in 
the  prosecution  of  measures  intended  to 
carry  out  the  bill  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman.    In  1822,  prices  fell.     We  had 
then  a  kind  of  collapse,  such  as  we  now 
experienced,  because,  except  in  point  of 
degree,  all  these  periods  of  distress  fol- 
lowed an  alteration  in  the  currency.     In 
1822,  the  country  would  not  stand  the 
measure.     It  flew   from  it,  and   we  had 
recourse  to  the  IL  notes.     In  1825,  the 
prices  of  all  articles  were  much  enhanced 
in  value  by  the  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency, as  if  the  price  of  gold  had  been  at 
the  depreciating  rate  at  which  it  was  dor- 


wheat    throughout   the    civilized    world,    ing  the  last  years  of  the  war.     In   1825, 

And,  while  wheat  was  at  this  exlraoTdi-  V  vVv«  co\U\Ae  e^u\e.    We  exported  all  our 

oary  price,  you  would  not  allow  IhepeoipW \^\d.    '^W  ^^«r\^  ^«t^  w^v  \^v  w\^  v^ 
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this  country.  This  was  the  great  metro- 
polis of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  We 
could  take  no  step  here,  which  did  not 
reach  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  What 
were  the  effects  of  the  measure  in  1822? 
We  made  money  excessively  abundant. 
Nobody  knew  what  to  do  with  his  spare 
capital.  The  American  loans  followed. 
We  lent  22,000,000/.  to  South  America, 
who  then  became  the  consumers  of  our 
manufactures.  In  proportion  as  she  be- 
came the  consumer  of  our  manufactures, 
we  increased  our  establishments.  We 
soon  found,  that  we  had  increased  our 
establishments  to  create  productions  be. 
yond  the  means  of  a  reasonable  demand. 
Then,  in  the  years  1834,  183d,  and  1836, 
we  did  the  very  same  thing  to  North 
America,  which  we  had  before  done  to 
South  America.  We  made  money  abund- 
ant. The  Bank  of  England  issued  its 
paper,  sent  out  offers  to  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  which  his  hon.  Friend  had  stated 
had  failed  in  its  duties  to  the  public  and 
to  the  creditor,  to  lend  it  2,000,000/.  of 
money.  We  gave  encouragement  in  every 
way  in  which  it  was  possible,  to  every 
speculation  in  America,  and  then  we 
wondered,  that  the  bubble  which  we  had 
blown  here,  should  be  burst  there.  What 
was  the  consequence  ?  *  You  had  an  enor- 
mous American  trade.  Everything  was 
exaggerated  in  that  country.  You  gave 
the  people  the  means  of  entering  into 
speculations,  which  tended  to  the  tempo- 
rary consumption  of  much  more  than  the 
real  demands  of  the  country  would  other- 
wise require.  Then  our  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments increased  in  the  same  ratio,  in 
the  hope  that  this  state  of  trade  would  be 
permanent.  He  only  stated  these  two  cases 
m  explanation  of  the  same  case  which 
had  pervaded  every  part  of  the  civilised 
world.  Look  at  our  colonies,  and  at  In- 
dia, and  it  would  be  found  that  the  exag- 
gerated state  of  credit  here  had  set  afloat 
speculations  from  one  end  of  the  world 
to  the  other.  We  must  not  then  be  sur- 
prised that  when  the  chilling  blast  came 
over  all,  we  should  most  severely  feel  the 
effects.  When  his  hon.  Friend  saddled 
North  America  with  being  the  cause  of 
the  existing  evils,  he  should  not  have  for- 
gotten that  the  real  cause  was  that  we 
ourselves  had  not  the  steadiness  and  cou- 
lage  to  carry  our  own  measures  into  effect. 
The  present  was  the  third  or  fourth  col- 
lapse to  which  our  currency  had  been 
subjected,  and  becauae  they  were  at  jpre* 


sent  in  a  state  of  distress,  he  saw  every 
probability  of  a  recurrence  of  similar  evils, 
lie  had  taken  up  the  other  day  the  state- 
ment of  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  he  found  that  the  average 
was  about  16,-500,000/.  In  the  four 
weeks  ending  March  15,  the  circulation 
was  ]  6,600,000/.,  and  on  the  3rd  of  April 
he  found  it  had  suddenly  increased  to 
18,400,000/.  Now,  would  any  man  tell 
him  that  there  had  not  been  some  tamper- 
ing with  the  currency,  which  had  occa- 
sioned an  increase  of  2,000,000/.  within 
a  month?  He  had  looked  with  great 
curiosity  to  see  whether  the  circulation  of 
the  country  banks  which  had  been  steady 
throughout  the  year,  had  increased  at  the 
same  time,  and  he  found  that  so  far  from 
that,  the  circulation  of  the  country  banks, 
and  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  the  Bank 
of  Ireland,  had  rather  fallen  off.  Now, 
if  they  had  a  recurrence  to  the  old  sys- 
tem, if  they  bad  a  new  issue  of  paper,  if 
they  shrunk  from  the  performance  of  those 
acts  which  they  ought  to  undertake  with 
regard  to  the  currency,  he  would  tell  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  that  the  result  would 
be  most  disastrous,  for  the  country  was 
in  such  a  state  at  present  that  it  would 
scarcely  bear  another  collapse.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  it  was  *'  better  to  bear 
the  ills  they  had  than  fly  to  those  they 
knew  not  of,"  and  go  back  to  the  evils  of 
restriction  which  they  would  probably  be 
unable  to  control.  He  thought  when  the 
time  arrived  when  it  would  be  necessary 
to  propose  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  that  the  whole  mat- 
ter should  be  put  upon  such  a  footing  as 
would  ensure  some  steadiness  in  the  circu- 
lation of  the  country.  There  was  nothing 
upon  which  he  looked  with  so  much  dread 
and  suspicion  as  the  administration  of  the 
currency  by  the  Bank :  if  they  were  to 
have  such  an  administration,  let  it  be  by 
the  Government*  But  he  should  certainly 
prefer  a  currency  which  administered  it- 
self. He  would  give  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land the  power  of  issuing  within  the  me- 
tropolis and  its  neighbourhood  ;  he  would 
give  it  on  the  same  terms  upon  which  it 
was  conferred  on  other  establishments ; 
but  let  there  be  one  uniform  system,  which 
would  regulate  and  control  itself,  and  for 
God's  sake  let  them  put  an  end  to  the 
system  by  which  the  Government  and  the 
Bank  proposed  to  regulate  the  currency  — 
I  one  pact^  te^vA»X.vcv^  \\.  Va  >^8w^\iR.^^sN.  vJk 
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of  the  dividend  holders.     He  really  be- 1  which  they  unfortunately  had  not.    Bat 
lieved  that  the  mal-ad ministration  of  the    he  was  not  quite  so  clear  that  the  right 


currency  from  the  time  of  the  passing  of 

the  right  hon.  Baronet's  bill  down  to  the 

present  period  had  been  the  foundation  of 

many  of  the  evils  under  which  they  were 

at  present  suffering.     He  did  not  say  that 

for  the  purpose  of  blaming  this  or  that 

Government.      He    had   always  resisted 

such  a  course ;  and  he  would  remind  the 

House  that  he   had   opposed  his  noble 

Friend  when   he  made  Bank  of  England 

notes  a  legal  tender.     Upon  that  subject 

he  had  always  contended  that  they  ought 

either  to  adhere  to  the  declarations  they 

had  then  made,  or  at  once  go  to  the  re- 
medy proposed  by  his  hon.   Friend   the 

Member  for  Whitehaven,  who,  he  must 

say,  had  been  hardly  treated  by  the  House. 

With  regard  to   the  observations  of  the 

right  hon.  Baronet  as  to  the  state  of  the 

trade  of  the  country,  he  fully  agreed  with 

him.      The    right  ^  hon.   Gentleman   was 

aware  that  he  had  not  offered  the  same 

opposition  to  his  measures  as  some  of  his 

hon.  Friends  on  that  side  of  the  House. 

He  thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 

no  choice  but  an  appeal  to  a  Property-tax 

to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue. 

He  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  his  abhorrence 

of  such  a  tax;  he  thought  it  extremely 

unjust  and  unequal  in  its  operation,  and 

it  was  almost  impossible  to  justify  it  ex- 
cept upon  the  ground  of  the  impossibility 

of  getting  an   honest  tax  which  would 

meet  the  exigency  of  the  case.     With  re- 
gard  to  the  tariff  he  thought  the  right 

hon.  Gentleman,  acting  to  the  best  of  bis 

ability,  had  done  great  good  to  the  trade 

of  the  country.     That  he  had  done  great 

good  as  regarded  one  part  of  the  tariff  he 

was  quite  sure ;  but  with  regard  to  ano- 
ther part  he  was  not  so  sure.    He  thought 

wherever  he  had  taken  the  duty  from  the 

faw  material,  or  from  provisions,  he  had 

done  great  service,  for  which  he  was  en- 
titled to  the  thanks  of  the  public.     He 

thought  these  changes  had  been  made  by 

the   right  hon.  Baronet  in  pursuance  of 

principles  which  he  knew  to  be  right,  and 

in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  Friends. 

He  had  had  the  manliness  to  take  that 

course ;  the  country  would  have  the  bene- 
fit of  it,  and  to  that  extent  the  right  hon. 

Baronet  could  have  no  difficulty  in  relying 

upon    the  cordial  support  of  his  side  of 

the  House.     What  the  right  hon.  Baronet 

bad  done  in  that  respect  wa8inpuT«uaiiee\t%^t\.i^^d  ^\.\Wt.  meeting  showed  that 
of  their  example,  but  he  had  the  poyitii\vVv^^^^^'^  ^^  i^sa^^  ^jcA.  >^\^  ^\s«]i<»3X  tk< 


hon.  Baronet  was  right  where  he  bad  re- 
duced the  duty  on  manufactured  articles, 
and  had  thereby  placed  their  labouring 
and  manufacturing  population  on  a  foot* 
iog  with  the  foreign  artisan.  He  thought 
it  extremely  injudicious  to  attack  the 
glover  and  the  shoemaker ;  and  more 
especially  he  thought  it  most  unfair  in  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  attack  his  con- 
stituents, the  silk-weavers.  [**  Hear."]  He 
knew  he  exposed  himself  to  cavil  when  he 
made  that  objection,  but  in  placing  them 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  continental 
manufacturer  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
done  what  he  would  find  was  neither  jost 
nor  safe.  [Sir  R,  Peel:  How  are  they  at- 
tacked ?]  They  were  not  attacked,  simply 
because  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  could 
not  get  the  French  to  agree  with  his  pro- 
positions. It  had  been  said  that  he  had 
advocated  Mr.  Huskisson's  roeasares,  which 
were  based  upon  the  principles  of  free- 
trade,  but  he  begged  to  remind  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  that  he  had  recommended 
that  they  should,  in  the  first  instance,  only 
go  as  far  as  it  would  be  safe — to  begin 
with  the  raw  material  and  provisions,  and 
then  to  go  on  to  the  manufactured  articles. 
He  was  not  quite  so  zealous  a  free-trader 
as  to  contend  that  they  were  always  bound 
to  apply  these  principles  without  reference 
to  what  other  nations  might  do  towards 
them.  He  owned  that,  with  regard  to 
manufactured  articles,  he  should  hold  hard 
until  he  had  adequate  equivalents.  He 
was  anxious  to  contribute  by  every  means 
in  his  power  to  lighten  the  distressing 
pressure  which  was  at  present  bearing 
down  the  people  of  this  country.  He  felt 
that  they  were  entitled  to  every  relief  in 
the  power  of  Parliament ;  and  he  believed 
that,  with  regard  to  the  corn-trade,  the 
new  measure  would  give  them  relief.  Al- 
though he  despaired  of  his  vote  doing 
much  for  them,  he  would  certainly  give  it 
in  favour  of  the  resolutions  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Greenock. 

Sir  C  Napier  deeply  deplored  the 
existing  distress,  and  he  believed  it  would 
be  found  that  the  shipping  interest  of  the 
country  was  in  as  great  distress  as  the 
manufacturing  interest.  He  had  attended 
a  meeting  of  shipowners  lately,  where  it 
was  shown  that  the  state  of  that  interest 
was    at  present   most  deplorable.      The 
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toDDage  bad  considerably  decreased,  and 
that,  he  believed,  had  been  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  reprocity  laws  of  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson.     Where  foreign  ships  were  allowed 
to  bring  in  cargoes,  paying  merely  the 
same  duties  as  British  ships,  while  they 
were  able  to  build  them,  and  victual  them, 
and  sail  them,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  the  in- 
evitable consequence  must  be  that  English 
ships  would  diminish,  while  the  number 
of  foreign  ships  would  increase.   The  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  referred  to  certain 
tables  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  a 
considerable  reduction  had  taken  place  in 
freights  within   the  last   few  years,  and 
trusted  that  some  steps  would  be  taken  to 
avert  the  ruin  that  was  impending  over 
that  most  important  interest.     He  did  not 
blame  her  Majesty's  Government  for  the 
existing  distress— it  had  been  gradually 
coming  on,  and  had  now  arrived  at  a 
serious    crisis.     That  distress  had  been 
owing  to  various  causes,  which  most  of  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  present  were  much  better 
acquainted  with  than  himself.     The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  referred  to  the  disturbed 
state  of  trade  in  America,  to  the  war  in 
China,  and  the  disturbances  in  Canada  as 
having  partly  occasioned  that  distress;  and 
he  must  say  that,  with  regard  to  the  war 
in  China,  the  sooner  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet put  an  end  to  that  the  better.     One 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  with  British 
ships  and  British  troops  they  were  perfectly 
certain  to  beat  the  Chinese,  and  no  doubt 
they  would  be  able  to  do  so ;  but  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  knew  what  an  enormous  po- 
pulation there  was  in  that  empire — that 
they  were  5,000  miles  from  their  own 
territories,  and  that  the  sending  out  of 
troops  was  attended  with  enormous  ex- 
pense and  delay.     The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man should  recollect  also  that  the  Chinese 
had  attacked  and  scaled  the  walls  of  one 
of  the  towns  occupied  by  British  troops, 
which  proved  that  they  were  not  destitute 
of  courage,  and  that  all  they  wanted  was 
experience ;  and  he  would  therefore  again 
press  upon  him  the  necessity  of  putting  a 
speedy  termination  to  the  Chinese  war, 
and  not  to  contemplate  the  idea  of  going 
into  a  country  having  such  vast  resources, 
after  giving  them  three  years  to  make  their 
preparations.     It  was  stated,  and  he  be- 
lieved correctly  that  the  improvements  in 
manufactures  and  machinery  had  been  an- 
other cause  of  the  distress.  The  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  late  Government  had 
proposed  to  PaWiameDt  certain  remediea  \ 


for  that  distress.    These  propositions  were 
rejected,  and  he  thought  wrongly ;  but 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly  it  was  unneces* 
sary  now  to  refer  to  the  matter  further 
than  to  say  that  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  country,  and  the  country  also  rejected 
the  propositions,  and  therefore  if  the  evil 
still  existed,  it  was  impossible  to  throw  the 
blame  upon  the  late  Government,  because 
they  had  offered   a  remedy   which   the 
country  had  refused  to  accept.     When 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  came  in  he  pro- 
posed his  prescription;  and  he  first  pro- 
posed an  amendment  of  the  Corn-laws, 
which  he  had  contended  was  an  improve- 
ment, as  it  reduced  the  duty  nearly  one- 
half.     He  admitted  that;  but  what  had 
its  practical  effect  been  ?     On  the  6th  of 
May,  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  mea- 
sure, the  average  price  of  corn  was  60s. 
Bd.f  on  the  13th  of  May  it  was  59^.  9d, 
on  the  20th  of  May  it  was  60s.  9d.,oa  the 
27th  of  May  it  was  61s.  lOd.,  on  the  3d 
ofJuneitwas  635.  6(2.,  on  the  10th  of 
June  it  was  64s.,  on   the  17th  of  June 
it  was  63^.  lOd.y  on  the  24th  June  it  was 
64s.  3d,f  and  on  the  30th  it  was  645.  3d. 
Now  that  proved  one  thing,  namely,  that 
the  duty  which  was  laid  on  corn  before  was 
much  higher  than  was  necessary  to  keep 
it  out  of  the  country,  and  the  duty  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  now  affixed 
would  be  just  as  effective  in  preventing 
corn  from  cominginto  thecountry  as  the  old 
duties  were.     The  merchants  who  dealt  in 
corn  knew  a  great  deal  better  than  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the   head  of  the 
Government,  or  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  what 
was  the  state   of  the  harvest.     They  had 
reports  every  day  from  every  district  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  knew  the  appearance 
of  every  field  in  the  country  and  the  exact 
state  of  the  harvest,  and  if  they  saw  the 
prospect  of  a  bad  harvest  they  would  keep 
their  corn,  and  not  allow  one  quarter  to 
go  out  of  bond.    He  could  assure  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  that  he  would  be  obliged  to 
abandon  all  duty  whatever  on  corn,  and 
he  did  not  believe  that  the  smallest  injury 
would   result   to  the   farmer  or  anybody 
else.     He  had   no  doubt  that   the  tariff 
would  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  al- 
though the  duties  had  been  reduced  or 
taken  off  on  many  articles,  still  they  had 
not  been  reduced  on  articles  on  which  the 
poor  existed.    The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
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were  great  articles  of  consumption  by  the 
poor.  A  very  heavy  duty  was  also  con- 
tinued on  sugar  and  conee,  which  were 
also  consumed  in  great  quantities  by  the 
poor.  And  with  regard  to  the  Income- 
tax,  he  thought  that  if  a  property- tax  had 
been  imposed  very  considerable  good  would 
have  resulted,  provided  common  justice 
had  been  observed.  He  would  next  allude 
to  the  very  ereat  hardship  which  gentle- 
men who  held  foreign  funds  suffered  by 
the  Income-tax.  Some  countries  were 
now  beginning  to  pay  up  the  dividend  (he 
alluded  particularty  to  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal) the  governments  of  which  countries 
clapped  their  hands  on  50  percent,  of  the 
money,  and  the  moment  it  came  into  this 
country  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  clap 
his  hands  upon  3  per  cent.  more.  He 
would  not  have  addressed  the  House  at 
all,  after  the  very  excellent  speeches  he 
had  heard,  if  he  did  not  represent  a  large 
borough,  which  naturally  expected  that 
its  representative  should  speak  its  senti- 
ments. 

Captain  Layard  believed  the  extent  of 
the  distress  existing  in  this  country  was 
very  imperfectly  known.  He  could  bear 
his  testimony,  that  although  the  distress 
was  great  in  this  country,  it  was  equally 
great  in  Ireland.  But  if  the  distress  was 
severe,  he  was  happy  to  say,  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ennis,  private  charity, 
judiciously  bestowed,  had  been  enabled  to 
alleviate  that  distress;  and  although  there 
was  great  poverty  in  the  country  there 
was  also  great  wealth,  and  the  people  had 
a  right  to  expect  that  some  means  should 
be  found  out  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating 
their  sufTerings.  He  should  give  his  vote 
in  favour  of  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Greenock,  believing  it  was  the 
duty  of  that  House  to  alleviate  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  people,  and  not  allow  them 
to  be  borne  down  by  sufferings,  for  the 
endurance  of  which  so  much  credit  had 
been  given  to  them. 

Mr.  Scholeficld  said,  that  there  was 
greater  distress  existing  at  the  present 
moment  in  the  town  of  Birmingham  than 
had  ever  existed  during  the  time  he  had 
been  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the 
town.  He  had  been  engaged  for  forty 
years  as  a  merchant  and  manufacturer, 
and  had  never  known  the  distress  of  the 
people  to  be  so  great  and  extensive  as  at 
present,  without  the  least  hope  of  im* 
prorcment.     He  would  say,  ui\fe\gue4\>j, 


amendment  in  the  state  of  the  eouotry. 
The  distress  was  not  confined  to  the 
poorer  classes,  for  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  an  intelligent  friend  at  Birmingham, 
which  stated  that  the  distress  was  greater 
among  the  masters  than  the  joorneymeo, 
and  the  present  state  of  affairs  woold  re- 
duce them  to  a  lower  station  of  society. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  positioo  of  the 
country  consisted  in  this,  that  the  em* 
ployers  of  labour  were  in  quite  at  great 
difficulties  as  the  workmen.  They  might 
not  suffer  bodily  want,  and  might  have 
beds  to  lie  on,  and  food  to  eat ;  but  the 
distress  they  were  suffering  preyed  upon 
their  minds,  destroyed  their  energies,  and 
took  from  them  all  appetite  for  that  which 
they  had  to  eat.  Another  intelligeii 
friend  wrote  to  him  to  say,  that  every  per- 
son you  met  knew  and  felt  the  distressed 
state  of  affairs.  The  empty  small  houses 
and  the  low  price  of  goods  all  combined  to 
satisfy  them  that  matters  were  worse  than 
they  had  been  for  years.  And  he  could  cor- 
roborate what  had  been  stated  with  respect 
to  the  condition  of  the  pawnbrokers.  Those 
persons  stated  that  their  business  was  at 
an  end,  and  they  could  not  take  aDy 
more  pledges.  One  man  stated  that  he 
would  really  return  all  the  goods  on  which 
he  had  advanced  money,  and  thereby  give 
up  the  advantages  of  his  trade.  Numerous 
distresses  for  rent  and  poor-rates  had  also 
taken  place  at  Birmingham,  and  one  of  the 
newspapers  published  in  the  town  stated 
that  there  was  a  total  stagnation  of  all 
business,  and  the  uninhabited  houses 
gave  to  the  town  the  appearance  of  a 
deserted  city.  The  working  population 
was  not  half  employed,  and  a  great  por- 
tion of  them  were  in  a  state  of  starvation. 
The  Money  Market  Letter  also  confirmed 
the  statement  of  general  distress,  and  said, 
that  no  business  could  safely  be  done.  He 
was  quite  satisfied  that  that  was  not  an 
exaggerated  statement,  and  he  thought 
that  the  people  had  a  ri^ht  to  look  to 
Parliament  for  relief.  No  prorogatioo 
should  take  place  until  some  remedy  was 
discovered.  His  hon.  Friend,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Whitehaven,  had  been  censured 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  for  not  finding 
out  a  remedy  for  the  distress;  but  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  his  hon.  Friend 
had  not  been  called  into  consultation;  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that,  if  he  had  been 
consulted,  he  would  have  prescribed  some 
^;c>o^^iiA.Q.^e\^ii\.x^\SL«d^«     With  respect 


that  he  did  not  see  the  least  ptwpecl  oUvo  v\i^  cfx^^>Mti  ^"i  >^<^Qi^\xx-V^«^^^^ti^ 
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hoD.  Baronet  and  (be  noble  Lord  were 
completely  at  issue.  He  would  venture 
to  offer  one  suggestion  on  the  subject,  for, 
do  what  they  would,  to  this  complexion 
must  it  come  at  last,  that  the  price  of  corn 
must  either  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the 
workman's  means,  or  higher  wages  must 
be  given  to  the  labourer  to  enable  him  to 
pay  high  prices  for  his  food. 

Mr.  S»  Crawford  entertained  a  different 
opinion  as  to  the  remedy  for  the  existing 
distress  to  that  which  had  been  suggested. 
Some  time  ago  he  gave  a  statement  of 
the  distress  existing  in  Rochdale,  and  it 
had  such  an  effect  that  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  said  it  should  be  inquired  into. 
The  report  of  the  assistant-commissioner, 
who  made  the  inquiry,  substantially  con- 
firmed that  statement.  The  condition  of 
Rochdale,  though  much  distressed,  was 
not  so  deplorable  as  the  condition  of  many 
other  towns  in  its  neighbourhood.  He  would 
read  a  statement  relative  to  Rochdale, 
which  he  had  received  from  a  respectable 
correspondent.  The  statement  declared 
that  the  distress  in  Rochdale  was  very  great, 
but  not  so  great  as  in  adjacent  places, 
because  its  trade  was  half  wool  and  half 
cotton.  Journeymen  were  walking  the 
streets  in  numbers,  with  absolutely  nothing 
to  do;  and  although  the  woollen  trade 
was  good,  yet  the  wages  were  so  low,  that 
a  man  with  a  small  family,  in  full  work, 
could  not  earn  enough  to  support  them. 
The  comparative  numbers  of  the  poor 
were— in  1836,  487  ;  and  in  1841,  3,396. 
In  alluding  to  the  distress,  it  was  quite 
right  that  the  distress  prevailing  in  Ire- 
land should  not  be  overlooked.  In  Belfast 
— a  town  which,  as  it  had  now  no  repre- 
sentatives in  that  House,  ought  to  be  par- 
ticularly brought  under  the  notice  of  that 
House — there  was  great  distress.  A  town 
meeting  had  taken  place  there,  and  in  the 
speech  of  Dr.  Cook  it  was  stated  there 
were  1,500  operatives  out  of  employ,  out 
of  which  number  1,200  were  in  a  state  of 
destitution.  The  labourers  were  also  as 
badly  off*  as  the  weavers.  At  Newtownards 
very  great  distress  prevailed.  In  fact,  both 
in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland,  in  parts  which 
formerly  were  in  a  flourishing  state,  dis- 
tress was  rapidly  manifesting  itself.  If 
ever  there  was  a  case  calling  for  inquiry  he 
considered  that  the  present  prevailing  dis- 
tress afforded  that  case.  He  was  bound,  j 
however,  to  say  that,  while  he  approved  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Greenock's  motives,  | 
be  did  not  think  it  was  the  proper  mode 


to  treat  the  question.  The  distress  had 
occurred  mainly  through  the  New  Poor- 
law,  bad  harvests,  and  the  increase  of 
taxation.  So  long  as  the  old  Poor-laws 
were  kept  up,  the  labouring  people  did 
not  feel  the  consequences  of  low  wages  or 
dear  provisions.  Then  deGcient  wages 
were  made  up  out  of  the  rates;  but  the 
New  Poor-law  deprived  the  people  of  that 
resource.  The  cause  of  the  present  cala* 
mity  was  the  removal  of  tbe  old  Poor- 
law,  joined  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  food. 
The  labour  market  was  also  overstocked 
There  was  a  greater  number  of  labourers 
than  could  be  employed, — and  why  ?  The 
cause  had  not  been  stated  by  any  hon. 
Gentleman  who  preceded  him.  He  con- 
ceived the  great  cause  was  the  deGciency 
of  small  men  in  the  occupancy  of  land. 
If  small  men  had  these  occupancies  there 
would  be  fewer  labourers  in  the  market, 
and  there  would  be  more  men  earning 
their  support  on  their  own  foundations. 
It  had  been  alleged  that  the  country  was 
over- populated.  He  denied  it.  There  was 
no  excess  of  population ;  and  there  was 
plenty  to  maintain  the  present  number. 
What  did  this  excess  mean  ?  Was  it  that 
the  population  was  too  great  for  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  ?  If  so,  he  con- 
tended that  this  was  not  correct;  and, on 
the  contrary,  he  asserted  the  resources  pf^>-:.' 
the  country  were  quite  adequate  to  suppoirt  ';' . 
even  double  the  present  population,  j^tli: 
would  ask  the  House  to  consider  the  nuoi^  V 
ber  of  acres  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  population.  Four  acres  pro- 
perly wrought  were  sufficient  to  maintain 
a  family  of  five  persons.  Now  he  found 
by  the  census  of  1831,  the  whole  number 
of  families  in  England  and  Wales  was 
2,941,874,  or  a  gross  population  of 
14,000,000,  allowing  four  or  five  persons 
to  each  family.  The  population  now  might, 
however,  be  considered  as  16,000,000  or 
3,500,000,  of  families.  Each  family  then, 
having  five  acres,  would  require  14,000,000 
of  acres  for  their  total  subsistence.  There 
were  about  37,000,000  of  acres  in  Eng- 
land, of  which  about  5,000,000  were  not 
arable.  So  the  number  of  acres  available 
might  be  taken  at  32,000,000.  Out  of 
this  number  only  14,000,000  were  required 
for  the  present  population,  so  there  was 
actually  a  surplus  of  18,000,000  of  acres. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  maintained 
there  was  no  overplus  population — and  if 
people  wcte  ^Ua^^d.  Va  a^oa^^^X^xsL^  "wsl^v.^ 
Vabo\u  loi  ^w  vx^YA\.\^^^Vi'^'^\'^^'^'^ 
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would  be  ample  subsistence  for  double  the 
present  population,  and  the  labour  market 
would  be  greatly  lightened.  These  views 
he  was  aware  were  different  from  those 
generally  entertained  —  but  there  were 
strong  proofs  that  his  views  were  correct. 
Wherever  the  allotment  system  had  been 
introduced  an  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  district  was  perceptible,  and 
also  a  great  decrease  in  the  poor-rates. 
He  could  show  that  this  was  the  fact» 
from  the  statements  published  by  the  La- 
bourers* Friend  Society,  and  from  other 
sources.  He  considered  that  no  real  good 
would  be  effected  until  the  present  system 
with  regard  to  agricultural  management 
was  changed,  and  a  larger  number  of  per- 
sons were  allowed  to  subsist  themselves  by 
the  cultivation  of  land.  Something  of 
this  sort  must  be  done,  and,  in  addition,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  some  counter- 
acting power  in  favour  of  labour  against 
the  operation  of  capital.  It  was  indispen- 
sable to  make  the  rich  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  the  poor.  That  could  only 
be  effectually  done  by  the  occupancy  of 
land,  or  the  restoration  of  the  old  Poor- 
law.  He  was  of  opinion  that  as  long  as 
the  present  system  went  on,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  a  Poor-law  should  exist,  and  that 
wages  should  be  augmented  from  the 
poor-rates.  It  was  admitted  that  macbi- 
nery  acted  unfavourably  for  the  working 
classes,  and  it  was  therefore  proper  that  a 
control  of  some  kind  should  be  introduced. 
In  the  state  of  the  country  it  was  requisite 
that  the  laws  enhancing  the  price  of  pro- 
visions should  be  removed.  He  would  not 
join  in  censuring  the  sliding.scale  of  the 
Government,  and  giving  a  preference  tcf  a 
fixed  duly,  for  he  could  not  understand 
how  the  advocates  of  free*  trade  could  wish 
to  retain  any  fixed  duty.  He  was  hostile 
to  both  measures.  The  free- trade  advocates 
could  not  consistently  adopt  any  other 
course  than  that  of  a  total  repeal.  While 
he  maintained  the  necessity  for  small 
holdings  he  was  willing  to  adroit  this 
course  would  be  of  no  use  unless  a  better 
system  of  farming  land  was  introduced. 
In  Ireland  small  holders  could  never  do 
good  until  taught  how  to  manage  the  land 
in  a  better  way.  A  great  deal  had  been 
said  about  the  advantages  of  emigration. 


He  could  not  see  any  necessity  for  resort- 
ing to  this  step ;  though  he  was  friendly 
to  the  proposition  to  give  facilities  for 

emigraiiott.      He  might   be  allowed   lo\T\o\.\\vi^%\a.\ft^  VavVi^Ho^isesome  inten- 
jvmark,  ia  connection  with  what  Ue  haAVtm^ot  o^ii^di  %wsi^ Y»m ^\  ^  \twi:>sa5S. 


said  about  the  advantage  of  tmall  hold- 
ings, that  Belgium  was  an  evidence  of  the 
benefit  of  this  system.  The  protperoas 
state  of  that  country  was  owing  to  the 
small  holding  system  which  prevailed  there. 
Allusion  had  been  made  to  the  peaceable 
and  quiet  disposition  of  the  people  under 
their  severe  privations.  The  people  cer- 
tainly kept  an  awful  silence  on  the  subject 
of  their  sufferings,  but  he  feared  it  was 
because  they  had  no  confidence  in  the 
Government*,  and  that  they  were  of  opinion 
it  was  hopeless  to  expect  redress  from  that 
House.  Iff  however,  the  House  did  not 
show  a  disposition  to  inquire  into  the 
people's  sufferings,  and  to  redress  then: 
grievances,  he  feared  the  people  would 
adopt  means  to  redress  their  wroDgs, 
which  he  should  regret  to  see.  Before  the 
evils  could  be  cured,  there  most  be  a 
thorough  reform  in  the  representation. 

Viscount  Palmer ston  was  anxious  to 
express  his  regret  that  he  could  not  vote 
for  the  resolution  of  his  hon.  Friend.  He 
could  not  do  so  for  the  reasons  stated  by 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  London, 
because  the  motion  was  so  drawn  as  to  be 
open  to  considerable  objection  in  point  of 
technical  form,  and,  if  carried,  would  not 
lead  to  any  beneficial  practical  result.  If, 
however,  he  did  not  vote  for  the  motion, 
it  was  not  from  any  indifference  to  the 
distress  to  which  it  related,  nor  because 
he  was  in  any  degree  incredulous  as  to 
the  extent  and  severity  of  that  distress. 
It  was  impossible  for  any  man  who  had 
listened  to  the  debate,  or  who  had  attended 
to  the  facts  which  came  to  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  every  man,  to  doubt  that  there  did 
at  this  moment  prevail  an  excess  of  suf- 
fering in  extent  and  amount  unequalled  at 
any  former  period.  He  could  assure  his 
hon.  Friend  that  there  was  no  person 
more  anxious  than  he  was  to  apply  some 
remedy  to  the  existing  distress.  Therefore 
when  he  stated  that  he  agreed  in  the  rea- 
sons given  by  the  Government  for  objecting 
to  this  particular  motion,  he  could  not 
think  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  Go- 
vernment in  this  debate  was  one  which  he 
would  have  wished  or  expected  a  Govern- 
ment to  take.  He  should  have  expected 
them  not  only  to  have  shown  the  technical 
objection  by  which  it  was  capable  of  being 
opposed,  but  he  would  have  expected  that 
they  would  have  contented  themselves  with 
expressions  of  regret  for  the  distress^  and 
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remedy ;  but  it  seemed  that  they  were  not 
to  receife  any  such  assurance  from  the 
Government.  It  appeared  that  the  Go- 
vernment were  in  a  few  weeks  about  to 
prorogue  the  Parliament  without  having 
mentioned  one  step  they  would  take  to 
alleviate  the  distress.  The  Members  on 
the  one  hand  were  to  be  sent  to  their 
grouse  shooting,  to  their  pheasant  shoot- 
ing, to  their  bunting,  and  to  their  Christ- 
mas festivities,  and  that  so  they  were  to 
rest  till  the  month  of  February,  as  if  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  pros- 
perity, as  if  the  people  were  thriving, 
happy,  and  contented ;  and,  on  the  other 
band,  the  Government  was  to  remain 
during  that  period  in  total  inactivity,  with 
their  arms  folded  and  entirely  motionless, 
without  making  an  appeal  to  Parliament, 
waiting  for  thev  knew  not  what  events, 
expecting  relief  they  knew  not  when  or 
whence,  but  looking,  he  supposed,  for 
some  miraculous  interference  to  relieve  the 
evils  which  they  did  not  attempt  to  remove. 
He  might  be  told  that  they  looked  to  the 
approaching  harvest  for  relief;  if  they  did, 
he  warned  them  that  they  would  be  lean- 
ing on  a  broken  reed.  The  harvest  might 
be  good,  but  it  could  not  be  abundant. 
The  sun  of  summer  could  not  repair  the 
damage  that  had  been  done  by  the  rains 
of  autumn.  The  seed  that  had  grown 
might  yield  a  plentiful  return;  but  they 
all  knew  that  many  a  seed  that  had  been 
sown  in  the  autumn  would  not  give  any 
return.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  reproof 
given  the  other  evening  to  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman near  him,  he  could  not  have  the 
credulity  to  expect  material  relief  from 
that  source.  It  might,  then,  be  said  that 
the  new  tariff  would  afford  great  relief. 
That  tariff*  was  ushered  into  the  House  by 
the  avowal  of  principles  which  all  must 
approve,  but  unfortunately  those  princi- 
ples had  not  been  carried  out  to  their  full 
extent,  and  even  that  part  of  the  tariff* 
which  would  ultimately  do  the  greatest 
good  to  the  country  had  been  postponed 
in  its  operation  to  such  a  period  that  it 
would  be  idle  to  expect  that  it  would  pro- 
dace  any  effect  as  a  remedy  for  a  pressing 
evil.  If  the  tariff*  would  not  afford  the 
remedy,  to  what  were  they  to  look?  Did 
they  expect  that  private  contributions 
would  continue  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
suffering  people?  That  was  impossible. 
Private  charity  had  its  limits^  and  that 
which  was  given  in  private  charity  waa 
neceuarily  witbdnwn  from  the  employ- 


ment of  labour.  Was  it,  then,  the  intention 
of  the  Government  before  the  Parliament 
separated  to  propose  a  vote  from  the  pub- 
lic funds  ?  Such  a  vote  to  be  effiectual 
must  be  a  large  one,  and  the  effiect  must 
be  to  transfer  and  not  to  take  away  the 
pressure.  He  said  that  if  this  was  all 
the  Government  meant  to  tell  the  House 
of  their  intentions,  they  were  not  perform- 
ing the  duty  they  owed  to  the  country, 
nor  doing  what  Parliament  had  a  right  to 
expect.  The  Government  would  tell  him, 
as  the  late  Government  told  them  last 
year,  and  as  they  told  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Whitehaven,  that  those 
who  objected  to  the  course  of  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  propose  another.  They 
(the  Opposition)  did  propose  another,  and 
they  had  proposed  it  again.  The  present 
evils  had  arisen  because  the  channels  of 
commerce  had  been  choked  up.  The  late 
Ministers  said  that  they  would  clear  these 
channels,  and  would  restore  the  commerce 
to  a  healthful  condition.  The  world  was 
large  enough,  and  mankind  was  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  consume  all  that  the 
most  industrious  manufacturers  could 
possibly  produce;  but  men  could  only 
purchase  these  commodities  by  the  pro- 
duce of  their  own  labour.  So  long  as  the 
Legislature  prevented  the  exchange  of  this 
produce  for  manufactures,  commerce  could 
not  go  on,  and  distress  must  from  time  to 
time  press  heavily  on  the  industrious 
classes.  He,  therefore  said  that  the 
change  which  the  late  Government  had 
proposed,  and  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
upon  corn  and  upon  sugar  would  have 
given  this  relief.  What  was  the  present 
state  of  our  intercourse  with  the  United 
States  of  America?  The  merchants  there 
owed  us  large  sums  of  money.  This  pro- 
duced great  distress  in  this  country.  They 
could  not  pay  for  what  they  had,  and 
therefore  our  manufacturers  could  not  send 
out  more  goods.  Unless  we  took  their 
produce  they  were  entirely  destitute 
of  the  means  of  payment.  The  books  of 
our  traders  were  full  of  debts,  and  the 
American  debtors  had  storehouses  full  of 
corn,  with  which  they  would  pay,  if  they 
were  permitted.  He  said  that  we  ought 
to  change  our  course.  Such  an  emergency 
as  the  present  ought  to  overrule  all  petty 
considerations  and  all  false  pride  of  adhe* 
rence  to  recent  acts.  If  the  Government 
found  the  country  labouring  u^dsx  ^^^iSl 
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ated,  tbey  ought  to  arail  themselves  of 
the  power  which  they  possessed  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  afford  that  relief  to  a  suffering 
people  which  a  change  in  the  Corn-laws 
would  produce.  Again,  he  said,  that  it  bad 
been  shown  and  proved,  that  if  they 
diminished  the  duty  upon  sugar,  they 
would  not  only  give  immed  iate  scope  to 
our  commerce,  but  also  enlarge  the  com- 
forts of  the  lower  orders.  In  answer  to 
that  proposal,  he  might  be  told  of  some 
mysterious  negotiations  going  on  with  the 
Brazils,  and  he  said  at  once  that  they 
ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  such  a 
reduction.  With  regard  to  those  negotia- 
tions, let  them  end  in  whaterer  way  they 
might,  they  ought  not  to  prevent  this  di- 
minution. Treaties !  why  we  had  treaties 
with  the  Brazils  in  which  we  had  all  that 
we  could  ask,  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade.  By  the  treaty  of  1826,  the 
Brazilian  goyernment  agreed  that  after 
the  expiration  of  three  years  it  should  not 
be  lawful  for  any  subject  of  the  Emperor 
to  engage  in  the  slave-trade,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  and  if  he  did,  be  was 
to  be  deemed  and  tried  as  a  pirate.  That 
was  the  utmost  that  the  Government 
could  now  get  by  any  new  treaty.  If  the 
Brazilian  government  did  not  faithfully 
execute  that  treaty  now,  which  ex« 
pressly  prohibited  the  slave-trade,  what 
reason  had  they  to  believe  that  any 
new  treaty  would  be  of  any  great  value  ? 
if  it  were  found,  that  the  government  of 
the  Brazils  would  not  execute  the  treaties 
into  which  they  had  entered,  he  had 
shown  in  the  case  of  Portugal  what  power 
the  Parliament  would  grant  to  enforce  it ; 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  better  for  the 
Government  to  come  down  and  ask  for 
that  power,  rather  than  make  fresh  con- 
cessions to  renew  old  and  violent  treaties. 
He  said  then  that  he  would  make  the 
corn-trade  free  for  the  purposes  of  supply 
— not  without  duty,  for  be  had  always 
contended  that  tbey  might  by  a  small 
duty  on  corn,  and  that  such  a  duty  woukl 
not  interfere  with  the  supply — he  would 
only  lay  such  a  duty  upon  corn  and  sugar 
as  would  afford  a  revenue  and  leave  to 
commerce  a  free  action.  The  people 
should  be  alk)wed  to  get  corn  wherever 
they  pleased,  paying  only  such  duties  as 
would  enable  the  buyers  to  dispose  of  it 
profitably  in  the  home  markets.  Those 
were  the  remedies  which  the  late  Govern- 


Parliament,  and  now  was  the  time  for 
such  an  expression,  what  their  ioteotions 
were.  They  ought  to  say  whether  they 
meant  to  do  anything  or  nothing— whe- 
ther they  meant  to  propose  measures  to 
alleviate  the  distress,  or  whether  they 
would  leave  things  to  take  their  course, 
and  because  they  would  not  adopt  the 
measures  proposed  to  them,  leave  the  dis- 
tress to  go  on  till  it  arrived  at  such  a  pitch 
as  would  render  relief  almost  impossible. 
While  he  said  this,  however,  he  was  not 
one  of  those  who  looked  with  despondency 
on  the  permanent  condition  of  the  coun- 
try- Although  the  distress  was  great,  it 
arose  from  causes  within  control,  and  if 
those  causes  were  removed,  the  coontry 
had  resources  enough,  and  the  people  bad 
sufficient  energy  to  restore  us  to  our 
former  course  of  prosperity,  and  to  carry 
out  our  high  destiny  as  a  nation.  At  the 
same  time  he  did  not  think,  do  what  they 
might,  that  our  commerce  with  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  could  receive  any  great 
augmentation.  Where  great  nations  near 
together  had  conflicting  interests,  national 
jealousies  frequently  prevented  the  adop- 
tion of  those  measures  which  sound  com- 
mercial principles  would  dictate.  It  was 
said  that  the  late  Government  had  pre- 
vented a  trade  with  France.  Those  who 
said  so  knew  not  how  commercial  jealou- 
sies animated,  not  only  the  popular  mind 
there,  but  also  entered  into  the  minds  of 
the  Ministers  themselves.  He  could  show 
representations  made  to  him,  when  Count 
Mole  was  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
of  the  influence  which  this  commercial 
jealousy  had,  and  it  had  been  lately  seen 
that  the  present  government  in  France, 
who  were  not  aflected  by  the  course  which 
the  English  Government  might  have  taken 
in  1840  or  1841,  still  objected  to  aoy 
altered  commercial  policy.  The  experi- 
ence they  had  lately  had  of  the  result  of 
these  negotiations,  unfortunately  showed 
that  wo  could  not  expect  any  great  exten- 
sion of  our  commerce  with  France  till  the 
public  feeling  there  should  alter  with  re- 
spect to  commercial  policy.  Then  again 
with  respect  to  Germany,  we  had  unfor- 
tunately preserved  such  heavy  duties  on 
timber  and  on  coro,  that  we  had  raised  up 
manufactures  there  which  would  interfere 
for  a  long  time  with  our  commerce.  It 
was  therefore  to  more  distant  regions  that 
he  looked  for  future  prosperity.  We  osust 
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were  met  with  our  Corn- laws,  and  till  we 
altered  those  Corn-laws,  we  should  be 
crippled  and  confined  in  our  commercial 
intercourse.  We  must  look  also  to  the 
South  American  nation.  There  again  we 
were  met  by  our  heavy  duties  upon  sugar, 
and  till  we  modified  them  we  could  not 
expect  to  carry  on  our  commerce  with 
South  America  to  the  extent  it  was  pos- 
sible. We  must  look  again  to  Africa; 
and  we  must  look  especially  to  India  and 
to  China.  With  regard  to  those  three 
great  fields  (or  our  commerce,  notwith- 
standing what  it  had  pleased  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  to  state  as  to  the  ef- 
fect of  our  foreign  policy  upon  our  com- 
mercial interests,  he  would  venture  to  say 
that  the  measures  adopted  by  the  late 
Government  had  been  attended  with  re- 
sults which  must  prove  in  the  highest 
degree  beneficial  to  the  commercial  in- 
terests  81  this  country.  The  great  mea- 
sures which  they  took  in  Affghanistan 
had  opened  in  that  country — had  opened 
a  vast  field  for  our  commerce  in  that 
extensive  region  which  was  watered  by 
the  Indus,  and  which  embraced  the  great* 
est  portion  of  central  Asia.  And  if  the 
present  Ministers  did  not  have  the  weak- 
ness and  pusillanimity  to  abandon  the 
position  which  their  predecessors  had 
obtained  for  them,  they  would  secure  to 
this  country  a  great  degree  of  commerce 
in  that  important  country.  But  he  did 
not  believe  that  they  would  abandon  that 
position,  and  he  would  tell  the  House 
why.  Because  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
Government  when  it  came  into  office,  with 
respect  to  the  Indian  policy,  was  to  write 
to  Lord  Auckland,  requesting  him  to  con- 
tinue to  act  as  Governor-general,  a  request 
that  could  not  have  been  made  if  the 
Government  did  not  approve  of  his  policy, 
and  did  not  mean  to  continue  that  policy. 
[Sir  James  Graham  gave  a  sign  of  dissent.] 
Did  the  right  hon.  Baronet  dispute  the 
fact  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Auckland 
very  soon  after  the  Government  came  into 
office,  urging  him  to  continue  in  the 
government  of  India  ?  He  said  that  when 
this  was  done  it  was  a  proof  that  the  Go- 
vernment approved  of  his  policy,  and 
meant  to  pursue  it,  because  he  could  not 
suppose  that  they  intended  to  entreat  hin 
to  stay  in  September,  and  then  to  tell 
him  in  December  that  they  could  not  con- 
cur ia  his  policy.  [Cbeem.]  He  said  thenr 
of  lod'u,  ia  jpite  ch  tbe  tauits  and  dieen\ 


of  those  who,  in  his  opinion,  knew  very 
little  of  the  subject,  he  said  that  the 
position  which  the  late  Government  had 
established  in  Central  Asia  had  opened  to 
us  a  great  field  of  commerce.  He  said 
more.  He  said  that  the  operations  they 
had  commenced  in  China  would  also  tend 
greatly  to  extend  our  commerce.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  had,  on  a  former  occa* 
sion,  told  them  of  the  great  danger  they 
would  incur  in  entering  upon  a  war  with 
300,000,000  of  men.  That  danger  bad 
not  yet  appeared,  because  the  only  difii- 
culty  we  bad  hitherto  experienced  was  to 
find  troops  to  garrison  the  places  we  had 
conquered  almost  with  a  single  blow.  He, 
therefore,  thought  that  the  300,000,000 
of  men  were  to  be  more  considered  for  the 
commercial  advantages  we  should  gain 
from  them,  than  for  any  dangers  they 
would  cause  us  to  incur  in  war.  Only  last 
year  he  had  been  shown  by  a  merchant  a 
piece  of  goods  brought  from  Chusao, 
which  could  have  been  sent  from  this 
country  at  half  the  price  at  which  it  was 
purchased  in  China.  If  such  a  field  were 
opened,  what  an  advantage  would  it  aflfbrd 
to  our  commerce?  Those  who  derided 
this  advantage  were  little  acquainted  with 
the  subject ;  they  little  knew  how  much 
the  existing  distress  would  be  alleviated  by 
such  an  increased  demand  for  our  manu- 
factures. These  were  the  reasons  why  he 
said  that  whatever  prospective  advantages 
these  fields  of  commerce  would  open  to 
us,  those  advantages  would  not  be  imme- 
diately felt.  They  must  take  time  before 
they  came  into  operation ;  but  the  distress 
was  urgent,  and  some  remedy  must  be 
applied.  He,  therefore,  entreated  the 
Government  not  to  stand  upon  a  pedantic 
adherence  to  laws  already  passed,  and 
measures  already  proposed.  They  nighc 
depend  upon  their  party  to  carry  through 
any  new  measures,  as  they  had  carried 
other  measures  in  the  present  Parliament; 
and  if  they  required  any  further  assistance 
they  would  receive  it  honestly  from  that 
(the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House.  He 
conjured  them»  if  they  would  not  now 
state  their  measures,  at  least  to  revolve 
those  considerations  in  their  mind.  He 
believed  that  this  was  not  a  temporary 
distress  that  would  pass  away,  but  tbat 
something  roust  be  done.  On  the  one 
hand   the  Government  had  these  ffreat 
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tbem.  He  hoped  that  they  would  adopt 
that  remedy,  come  from  whence  it  might ; 
be  trusted  that  no  false  pride  would  stand 
in  the  way,  and  that,  in  the  performance 
of  their  duty,  they  would  stand  upon 
higher  ground  than  a  mere  adherence  to 
measures  which  might  have  been  thought 
at  a  former  period  the  best  that  they 
could  hope  to  carry. 

Lord  Stanley  said,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  listen  to  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord,  without  in  the  first  place  condoling 
with  him  for  the  forced  idleness  which  his 
creative  mind  must  undergo  during  the 
next  autumn,  when  he  would  have  no 
other  occupation  than  grouse  shooting  and 
pheasant  shooting,  and  must  leave  to 
others  the  cares  of  those  affairs  of  State  in 
which  he  had  been  so  long  and  so  actively 
engaged ;  but  when  he  asked  what  were 
the  intentions  of  the  present  Government, 
and  asked  whether  they  intended  to  sit  by 
with  folded  arms,  and  not  to  apply  them- 
selves to  the  present  distress,  he  assured 
the  noble  Lord  that  he  took  a  very  imper- 
fect view  of  the  difficulties  which  he  and 
his  friends  had  left  behind  them.  He 
admitted,  with  the  noble  Lord,  that  the 
cause  of  the  distress  of  this  country  was 
much  beyond  the  reach  of  human  legisla- 
tion. ["No,  no."]  No!  would  any  one 
tell  him  that  much  of  the  difficulty  and 
distress  did  not  arise  from  causes  beyond 
the  power  of  legislation?  Would  the 
boldest  free*trader  in  the  House  say  that 
there  had  not  been  the  greatest  aggrava- 
tion of  distress  in  consequence  of  the 
three  or  four  years  of  deficient  harvests  ? 
[Cries  of  "  you  aggravated  it."]  They 
aggravated  it.  Then  hon.  Members  did 
not  deny  that  much  of  the  distress  arose 
from  causes  without  the  reach  of  human 

Kwers  [**  the  Corn*]aws.  "]  He  would  not 
tempted  to  enter  into  that  question, 
which  had  been  discussed  over  and  over 
again,  but  no  one  could  tell  him  that  with 
perfect  freedom  of  trade — he  did  not  mean 
the  8s.  duty  of  the  noble  Lord — there 
must  not  be  a  diminished  capital  applica- 
ble to  the  purchase  of  manufactures,  by 
the  loss  of  some  1,000,000/.  sterling  spent 
in  buying  food  to  make  up  for  a  bad  har- 
vest. He  might  be  told  that  there  would 
be  a  mitigation  of  the  evil  to  the  manufac- 
turer by  the  free  admission  of  foreign  corn. 
He  would  not  enter  upon  that  topic,  but 
this  mitigation  would  not  make  up  for  the 


told  the  noble  Lord  also  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  did  look  forward  with  more 
hope  and  with    less    despondency  than 
the  noble  Lord  seemed  to  wish  to  impress 
upon   the  minds  of  the  country;    they 
did  look  forward  to  and  fairly  anticipate  a 
harvest  much  more  abundant  and  much 
earlier  than  of  late  years.     But  the  noble 
Lord  said   that  many  a  seed  had  been 
sown  which    the    summer's    sun    would 
not  ripen   to  perfection.      He  told  the 
noble  Lord  that  many  a  political  seed 
had  been  sown  of  which  they  had  never 
reaped   the  fruits,   and  when  the   noble 
Lord  talked  of  the  distress  and  difficulties 
of  our  commerce,  and  told  him  to  look 
round  for  fresh  fields  to  be  opened  to  us, 
he  must  say  that  he  could  look  to  none  of 
the  quarters  of  the  universe    to   which 
the  noble  Lord  had  directed  his  attention, 
without  finding  that  British  commerce, 
that  British  enterprise,  and  that 'British 
skill  were  cramped  and  crippled  by  the 
unavoidable  results  of  the  policy  adopted 
by  the  noble  Lord.     The  noble  Lord  stated 
that  the  nations  in  Europe  had  become 
our  manufacturers.     He  stated  that  poli- 
tical jealousies  and  the  long  duration  of 
peace  had  led  them  to  become  manufac- 
turing nations ;  and  as  this  had  been  the 
effect  of  the  long   continuance   of    the 
peace    of     Europe,     the     noble     Lord 
stated,  and  truly  so,  that  we  must  look 
to  immediate   foreign    nations    as    more 
and  more  our  rivals,  and  look  to  more 
distant  parts  for  markets  for  our  produce. 
Now  let  him  follow  the  noble  Lord  into 
those  more  distant  parts,  and  let  him  show 
to  the  House  the  seeds  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  sown,  and  the  harvest  which  the 
present  Government   had  to  reap,   and 
what  cares  and  anxieties,  whilst  the  noble 
Lord   was  enjoying  his  grouse  shooting 
and  partridge  shooting,  would  engage  the 
attention  of  those  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  duties  of  office  and  the  cares  of  State, 
and  would  prevent  them  from  leading  an 
idle,  and  he  hoped  not  so  unprofitable,  a 
life  as  that  of  the  noble  Lord.    The  noble 
Lord  said,  **  Look  to  North  America ! 
There  the  Corn-laws  are  a  check  to  com- 
merce."     He  (Lord  Stanley)  also  said, 
look  to  North  America,  and  let  him  ask 
whether  there  were  no  jealousies  or  dif- 
ferences] engendered  by  the  noble  Lord* 
and  allowed  to  fester  under  his  adminis- 
tration ?    ["  No."]    What  I  were  there  no 
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long  had  they  lasted  ?]  He  believed  that 
he  bad  not  interrupted  the  noble  Lord  in 
the  course  of  the  noble  Lord's  speech  ;  and 
he  hoped,  therefore,  he  might  proceed 
without  such  interruption.  But  did  the 
noble  Lord  tell  him  that  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States,  for  the 
last  several  years,  there  had  not  been  se- 
rious causes  of  difference  and  uneasiness, 
leading  to  anxiety,  checking  commerce, 
and  diminishing  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries?  Did  the  noble  Lord  tell 
him,  that  when  he  and  his  Colleagues 
succeeded  to  the  administration  of  the 
Government  there  were  not  three  or  four 
questions  unsettled,  and  which  for  a  long 
time  had  been  unsettled  and  open,  and 
which  at  the  period  of  the  noble  Lord's 
quitting  office  had  placed  this  country  and 
the  United  States  upon  a  footing  of  most 
serious  anxiety  and  uneasiness  as  to  their 
result?  And  those  causes,  which,  how- 
ever, he  hoped  were  about  to  be  removed, 
but  if  removed  it  would  not  be  owing  to 
the  policy  or  wisdom  of  the  noble  Lord— > 
those  causes,  he  said,  if  they  were  re- 
moved, would  be  one  of  the  great  evils, 
one  of  the  great  mischiefs,  which  it  had 
been  left  to  the  present  Government  to 
undo,  and  which  they  found  in  a  most 
dangerous  state  as  left  by  the  noble  Lord. 
Then  the  noble  Lord  told  them  to  look  to 
South  America,  to  states  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Paci6c  and  Atlantic;  and  what 
did  they  see  there  ?  Even  there  the  hand 
of  the  noble  Lord  was  seen.  Blockades 
in  this  port ;  commercial  difficulties  in 
that  state ;  political  differences  in  another. 
In  Mexico,  Buenos- Ay  res,  and,  in  fact,  in 
every  state  of  South  America,  commerce 
had  been  checked  by  the  policy  of  the 
Doble  Lord.  The  noble  Lord  then  told 
them  to  look  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  He 
would  merely  ask  the  noble  Lord  whether 
he  had  ever  heard  of  any  differences  at 
Portendic  ?  The  noble  Lord  had  appealed 
to  China  as  one  of  the  triumphs  of  his 
policy.  The  country,  he  was  sure^  would 
look  to  China  with  no  satisfaction,  and 
with  little  pride ;  they  would,  on  the  con- 
trary, regard  it  as  a  subject  exciting  much 
pain ;  they  would  believe  it  to  be  a  war 
of  doubtful  character,  and  unnecessarily 
brought  on — a  war  waged  against  an  un- 
warlike  people,  who  were  slaughtered 
without  glory  and  almost  without  resist- 
ance. It  was  a  war,  not  only  questionable 
in  its  character,  bat  most  uncertain  as  to 
its  termination — a  termination  which  no 


one  could  foresee,  while  all  men  most  ear- 
nestly desired  it.  The  noble  Lord,  after 
paralysing  by  his  policy  our  trade  with 
China,  told  the  House  that  the  only  diffi- 
culty which  we  had  to  contend  with  in 
that  part  of  the  world  was  to  find  troops 
enough  to  garrison  the  places  which  we 
conquered ;  and  after  all  the  embarrass- 
ments and  the  expenses  to  which  that  war 
had  given  rise,  the  noble  Lord  came  for- 
ward and  referred  to  the  Chinese  war  as 
one  of  our  greatest  triumphs,  and,  above 
all,  as  one  of  our  greatest  commercial 
triumphs.  But  there  was  one  triumph 
greater  still,  which  the  noble  Lord  kept  in 
reserve,  and  that  was  the  happy  condition 
of  our  commerce  in  the  countries  border- 
ing upon  the  Indus.  The  world  might  be 
wide  enough  for  the  most  unrestrained 
commerce  ;  but  yet  was  not  wide  enough 
for  the  universal  meddling  of  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  noble  Lord  and  his  Col- 
leagues. Having  meddled  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  the  noble  Lord  left  to  hii 
successors  in  office  the  task  of  repairing 
the  embarrassed  finances  and  reviving  the 
drooping  commerce  of  India — embarrass- 
ments and  depressions  which  arose  solely 
out  of  the  noble  Lord's  policy.  However 
he  might  differ  from  the  noble  Lord  on 
the  topics  to  which  he  had  been  advert- 
ing, there  was  one  upon  which  they 
fully  agreed— one  in  which  they  cordially 
joined,  and  that  was  in  deprecating  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Greenock. 
While  the  noble  Lord  stopped  to  pro- 
nounce an  eulogiom  on  the  departed  diUs 
introduced  by  himself  and  his  Colleagues, 
and  while  he  told  the  House  of  all  that 
those  bills  would  have  effected  if  the  voice 
of  Parliament  and  of  the  country  had  not 
pronounced  their  condemnation,  the  noble 
Lord  was  as  ready  as  any  hon.  Member  oa 
the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House  to  join 
in  deprecating  the  motion  of  the  hoo. 
Member  for  Greenock.  He  concurred  in 
deprecating  that  motion,  for  he  thought 
that  it  could  not  be  attended  with  any 
advantageous  result.  It  could  lead  to 
nothing  but  embarrassment  if  the  House 
of  Commons  were  to  engage  in  an  inquiry 
embracing  every  possible  topic  and  likely 
to  lead  to  no  possible  good.  The  noble 
Lord  directed  the  attention  of  the  House, 
at  considerable  length,  to  the  distresses  of 
the  country— distresses  which  every  one 
acknowledged,  but  for  which  no  one  su^- 
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ciple  pursaed  by  the  noble  Lord;  they 
talked  of  public  distress — they  complained 
of  the  Poor-law — they  denounced  the  Corn- 
laws— they  objected  to  the  mode  in  which 
we  met  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the 
monetary  system  of  the  United  States — 
they  found  fault  with  the  war  in  India — 
they  were  equally  loud  in  their  complaints 
against  the  war  in  China — the  increase  of 
the  population  alarmed  them  to  excess — 
and  the  new  tariff  received  no  small  share 
of  their  condemnation.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Rochdale  told  the  House  that  a  sub- 
division  of  the  country  into  four-acre 
farms  would  be  the  great  panacea  for  all 
our  distresses;  and  another  boo.  Member, 
with  no  less  wisdom  and  equal  earnest- 
Dess,  assured  the  House  that  reciprocity 
treaties  and  free-trade  were  all  that  Eng- 
land wanted  to  make  her  the  most  pros- 
perous of  nations.  But  then  came  an 
equally  strenuous  demand  from  another 
quarter  for  education — for  emigration — 
for  an  alteration  in  the  sugar  duties,  and 
in  those  relating  to  the  importation  of 
timber.  Every  one  of  these  was  held  by 
some  individual  or  another  to  have  mainly 
led  to  the  present  embarrassments  of  the 
country,  and  it  was  therefore  said,  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  should  investi- 
gate the  effects  of  these  various  causes, 
the  relation  which  they  bore  to  each  other, 
and  the  results  which  their  removal  was 
calculated  to  produce.  He  had  listened 
with  the  greatest  attention  to  the  speeches 
'of  the  hon.  Member  for  Inverness,  and  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Coventry,  and  he 
found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  seeing  how 
they  made  out  a  case  to  show  that  the 
existing  distresses  in  England  arose  solely 
out  of  the  monetary  embarrassments  of 
the  United  States:  but  yet  he  was  quite 
willing  to  admit,  that  to  some  extent  the 
pecuniary  difficulties  by  which  America 
was  affected  must  have  the  effect  of  de- 
priving us  of  one  of  our  best  customers. 
The  evil,  however,  did  not  arise  from  our 
refusing  to  take  their  commodities,  but  it 
arose  from  their  inability  to  take  ours. 
During  the  last  three  years  our  exports  to 
the  United  States  of  America  had  sunk  to 
one-half,  while  our  imports  had  remained 
stationary,  and  now  our  imports  greatly 
exceeded  the  value  of  our  exports.  He 
felt  that  he  owed  some  apology  to  the 
House  for  having  troubled  them,  at  that 


not  enter  into  the  great  variety  of  topics 
in  which  he  had  been  invited  to  engage 
—  they  were  too  wide  for  examinatioa 
before  a  committee,  and  too  exteosive  for 
any  investigation  at  the  Bar  of  that  Hoote 
at  any  period  of  any  Session ;  but  he  could 
not  sit  still  and  listen  to  the  boasts  of  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  without  looking  round 
at  the  difficulties  which  his  policy  and 
that  of  his  Colleagues  had  created — a  po- 
licy tending  to  check  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world,  to  increase  the  natural  and  una- 
voidable difficulties  by  which  she  was  at 
this  moment  surrounded,  and  to  leave  her 
without  any  hope  of  success,  or  without 
the  prospect  of  any  mitigation  of  her  suf- 
fering^. 

Mr.  E,  Ellice,  in  explanation,  stated, 
that  it  was  clear  that  his  noble  Friend  did 
not  understand  the  purport  of  his  observa- 
tions. He  had  not  imputed  the  distress 
that  prevailed  throughout  the  country 
solely  to  the  state  of  the  monetary  aytem 
in  the  United  States.  So  far  from  saying 
that,  he  did  not  consider  that  the  Com* 
laws  had  not  operated  strongly  in  the 
matter,  he  had  distinctly  stated  that  they 
had  mainly  contributed  to  produce  the 
present  state  of  distress. 

Mr.  0*ConneU  moved  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Sir  R.  Peel  hoped,  that  under  the 
pressure  of  public  business,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  not  persist  in 
his  motion  when  he  regarded  the  present 
state  of  public  business. 

Mr.  O^Conneil:  The  people  are  starving, 
and  therefore  we  should  stand  on  no  point 
of  courtesy. 

Mr.  Hatvesvrou\d  tell  the  Government, 
and  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  that  they 
(the  Opposition)  were  determined  that  this 
debate  should  be  adjourned.  If  Govern- 
ment had  been  so  anxious  to  get  on  with 
the  public  business,  why  did  thev  not  take 
care  to  form  a  House  on  Monday  night. 
He  himself  had  wished  to  address  the 
House  ;  hut  although  Member  after  Mem- 
ber had  risen  on  the  Opposition  side — until 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton 
elicited  that  remarkable,  he  might  almost 
say,  the  indiscreet  speech  of  the  nobk 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lancashire,  not  a 
single  speaker  had  risen  on  the  other  side 
that  night,  to  speak  on  the  question.  It 
was  not  fair,  therefore,  to  say  that  they 


hour  of  the  night,  even  at  the  \engvVi  a\.\  (vW  O^y'^xVvq^  oocaaioned  delay.     Nor 
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stances,  come  with  a  good  erace  from  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  when  it  wus  re- 
membered that  the  former  Groyernment 
was  met  night  after  night  by  amendments 
on  going  into  committee  of  supply:  nay, 
to  such  an  excess  was  this  system  of  oppo- 
sition carried  against  the  Whig  ministry, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  frame  a  new 
standing  order  to  meet  the  inconvenience. 

Sir  R,  Peel  said,  he  could  assure  the 
House,  that  no  one  could  have  been  more 
surprised,  or  mors  disappointed,  than  the 
Members  of  her  Majesty's  Government  | 
were  on  Monday  last,  on  learning  that  no 
House  had  been  made.  On  that  day  he 
and  most  of  the  principal  Members  of  the 
Government  had  been  occupied  till  half- 
past  four  in  the  investigation  of  that — he 
knew  of  no  proper  word  to  describe  it — 
that  scandalous  occurrence  which  had 
taken  place  on  the  preceding  day.  He 
should  certninly  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  on  the  adjournment  of  this  debate. 
Great  public  inconvenience  was  caused  by 
the  delay  of  a  vote  in  committee  of  supply, 
and  therefore  he  hoped  that,  if  after  a  di- 
vision hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  should  suc- 
ceed in  forcing  an  adjournment,  that  the 
adjournment  would  take  place  till  to-mor- 
row, and  that  this  question  would  then  be 
allowed  to  take  precedence  of  every  other 
business. 

Oeneral  Johnstone  said,  that  the  only 
vote  of  supply  the  Government  wanted 
was  for  their  own  pay,  and  that  he  did  not 
consider  a  matter  of  such  importance  that 
it  ought  to  supersede  the  question  of  the 
distresses  of  the  country. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
the  debate  be  adjourned  :— Ayes  84 ;  Noes 
173:  Majority  89. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Johnson,  Oen. 
Langton,  W.G. 
Layard,  Cant. 
Leader,  J.  T. 
Marshall,  W. 
Marsland,  H. 
Martin,  J. 
Morris,  D. 
Muntz,  O.  F. 
Murphy,  F.  S. 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Conor  Don 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Philips,  M. 
Plumridge,  Capt. 
Pryse,  P. 
Redington,  T.  N. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 


Aldam,  W. 
Bannerman,  A. 
Barnard,  £.  0. 
Bemal,  Capt. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bulkeley,SirR.B.W. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Catlaghan,  D. 
Cavendish,  hn.  G.  H. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Christie,  W.  D. 
Cobden,  R, 
CoIbome,hn.W.N.  R. 
Collins,  W. 
Crawford,  W.S. 

DUDCMD,  O. 


Duncombe,  T. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Easthope,  Sir  J. 
Ellis,  W. 
Elphinstone,  H. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Field  en,  J. 
Forster,  M. 
Gibson,  T.  M. 
Gill,  T. 

Gordon,  Lord  F. 
Gore,  hon.  R« 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hollood,  R. 
Ilume^  J. 
Janes,  W. 


Russell,  Lord  E. 
Scholefield,J. 
Scott,  R. 

SUosfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Strutt,  £. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thomely,  T. 
Townley,  J. 
Tufnell,H. 
Turner,  E. 
Villiers.  hon.  C. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walker,  R. 
Wallace,  R. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watson,  W.  H. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Williams,  W. 
W^ood,B. 
Wyse,  T. 
Yorke,  U.  R. 

TELLERS. 

Hawes,  B. 
Buller,  C. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Acland,SirT.  D. 
Acland,  T.  D. 

Adderley,  C.  B. 

Ainsworth,  P. 
Antrobus,  E 

Arbuthnott,  hon.  H 

Arkwright,  G. 

BaiUy,  J. 

Bailey,  J.,  jun. 

Baillie,  Col. 

Barine,  hon.  W,  B. 

Bameby,J. 

Beckett,  W. 

Benett,  J. 

Beresford,  Major 

Bernard,  Visct. 

Blackbume,  J.  L 

Boldero,  H.  G. 

Borthwick,  P. 

Botfield,  B. 

Bramston,T.W. 

Buck,  L.  W. 

Buckley,  E. 

Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 

Campbell,  A. 

Cardwell,  E. 

Chapnian,  A. 

Chelsea,  Visct 

Chetwode,  Sir  J, 

Clayton,  R.  R. 

Clerk,  Sir  G. 

Cochrane,  A. 

Cockbam,rt.hn.Sir 

Colvile,  C.  R. 

Compton,  U.  C. 
I  Cony,  rt.  hon«  H. 
I  Cripps,  W. 
I  Darby^  G. 
\  Dawnvi  ^  Vwwi.  "^ 


Dickinson,  F.H. 
D'Israeli,  B. 
Douglas,  Sir  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Douglas,  J,  D.  S. 
Duffield,  T. 
East,  J.  B. 
Eastnor,  Visct. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Egerton^  Sir  P. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Escott,  B. 
Estcourt,  T.  G.  B. 
^amham,  E.  B. 
Eellowes,  E. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A* 
Feilden,  W. 
Ferrand,  W.  B. 
Fitzroy,  Capt. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
Fleming,  J.  W. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Follett,  Sir  W.  W. 
FfoUiott,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fortster,bon.G.C.W. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 
Glad8tone,rt.  bn.W.E. 
Gladstone,  T. 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt. 
Gore,  M. 
G.    Gore,  W.O. 
Goring,  C. 

Goullmm,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  kn.  Sir  J. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
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GrimitOD,  ViicU 
Grogan,  £. 
Halford,  H. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
HanmerySir  J. 
Harcottit,  G.  G. 
HardiDge,Tt.hn.SirH. 
Heathcote,  G.  J. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herbert,  hon.  S. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Houldsworth,  T. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Hornby,  J. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hussey,  T. 
Jackson,  J.  D« 
James,  Sir  W.  C. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Lawson,  A. 
Lefroy,  A. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Leicester,  Earl  of 
Liddell,  hon.  U.  T. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Litton,  £. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Lyall,  G. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Maclean,  D. 
M'Geach^,  F.  A. 
Mainwaring,  T. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
March,  Earl  of 
Marsham,  Visct. 
Masterman,  J. 
Meynell,  Capt. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Morgan,  O. 
Morgan,  C. 


Mundy,  E.  M. 
Newport,  Visct. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pakington,  J.  S. 
Palmer,  R.  ' 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Pringle,  A. 
Rashleigh,  W. 
Reid,  Sir  J.  R. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Richards,  R. 
RoUeston,  Col. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Sanderson,  R. 
Scarlett,  hon.  R.  C. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Seymour,  Sir  H.  B. 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Smith,  A. 
Smyth,  Sir  H. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Solheron,T.  U.S. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  H. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Taylor,  J.  A. 
Thesiger,  F. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Trench,  Sir  F.  W. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Trollope,  Sir  J. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vemer,  Col. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Wilbraham,  hon.  R.B. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Yoang,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Fremantle,  Sir  T. 
Baring,  H. 


On  the  original  question  being  again 
pot, 

Mr.  Hume  moved  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

Sir  R.  Peel  observed,  that  it  was  mani- 
fest the  real  sense  of  the  House  was 
marked  against  the  adjournment ;  but  he 
did  not  mean  on  such  an  occasion  to  en- 

fage  in  an  unprofitable  contest.  He  trusted, 
owever,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
consent  to  his    motion  being  negatived 
without  a  division. 
Motion  negatived. 
Debate  adjourned  to  the  following  day. 

SovTH  Australia  (Govbbume^t  xkd 
Rbvbnubs.)]     On  the  motion  thaltVve  t^ 


-V 


port  on  the  resolutions  on  the  Sooth  Aus- 
tralian Acts  be  brought  up, 

Mr.  Hume  opposed  the  motion.  The 
resolutions  involved  an  expenditure  of 
400,000^  of  public  money,  and  had  been 
too  hurriedly  passed  through  the  prenous 
stage. 

Sir  R.  Peel  suggested  that  the  sense  of 
the  House  should  1^  taken  on  the  bringing 
up  of  the  report.  The  discussion  might 
be  taken  at  a  future  stage. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  50;  Noes 
9 :  Majority  41. 

List  of  the  Noes. 

Brotherton,  J .  Pechell,  Capt. 

Cobden,  11.  Wallace,  R. 

Duncombe,  T.  Wawn,  J.  T- 
O'Brien,  J.  tellers. 

O'Connell,  D.  Home,  J. 

O'Connell,  J.  Wood,  B. 

Report  brought  up. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before  two. 

HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Thursday,  July  7, 1842. 

MIWUTB8.]    Bills.    PubUc—l^    Right  of  Votii^  (Dnb- 
lln  Univenity)  i  Sudbury  Disfranchiaeinent;  Mina  md 
CoUierioi;  Deu  Forait  EedeilMtkil  DIftiklk 
Commuted.  -Titfae  Commutation  t  Cnttomfk  AcCi  (Tte 
TarifC) 

Private.— 1^  National  Floating  Bnaknatcr. 
2*-  LiTopool  and  Mandioter  Railways  Duk«  of  Buck- 
ingham  and  Chaodoa  Estate :  Reading  Gemetcry ;  Lon- 
don Bridge  and  Royal  Exchange  Appfoadiei. 
Jt^Dortol.— Rom  and  Cromarty  Court  Houaet  BladEbum 
and  Cborley  Road  i  Toxteth  Park  Paving  and  Scweiaga 
(No.  f.) 

3*-  and  paaed :— Deptford  Piert  CauTlnt  Eitate;  Cal- 
landt  (Higgen's)  Estate;  Viscount  Lortont  Ertate; 
Liverpool  Improvement 

PsTiTJOMs  PRaaBNTBD.  By  Lord  Campbdl,  Arom  Miners 
and  others  of  Silkstone,  in  Uie  County  of  York«  of  ihe 
Mugg  HiU  Pit  hi  the  parish  of  ThorahiU,  the  Crop  hi 
Silkstonet  and  by  Lord  Hatherton,  ftom  Staflbcdshlie, 
agafaist  Parts  of  the  Mines  and  CoUieriesBalU  and  pnyiqg 
for  Inquiry. 

Liverpool  Improvement.]  On  the 
motion  of  the  Earl  of  Shaf^bury  the 
Liverpool  Improvement  Bill  was  read  a 
third  time. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  wished  to  have 
two  clauses  struck  out,  by  which  the  public- 
houses  in  the  town  were  to  be  kept  closed 
from  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  night 
until  one  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
The  House  of  Commons  had  refused  to  put 
similar  clauses  in  a  general  bill,  and  he  saw 
no  reason  why  they  should  be  inserted  in  a 
merely  local  measure.  It  was  unfair  to 
the  houses  on  one  side  of  the  river  that 
xYke^  ^ovM.  \^  ^>\t  to  that  hour  of  the 
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have  drink  could  easily  get  over  to  the 
Cheshire  side  and  find  all  the  puhlio-houses 
open.  He  would,  under  these  circumstances^ 
move  that  clause  247  be  struck  out. 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  supported  the 
clauses,  which,  he  observed,  had  met  the 
approbation  of  nearly  all  parties  in  the 
town.  It  had*  been  proved  that  one-fifth 
of  the  commitments  in  Liverpool  were  of 
drunken  persons,  who  were  taken  up  as 
disorderly  at  an  early  hour  on  Sundays. 
He  had  been  requested  by  his  right  rev. 
Friend  the  Bishop  of  London  to  state  the 
very  good  effects  which  had  followed  the 
closing  up  of  the  public-houses  in  the  me- 
tropolis from  midnight  of  Saturday  until 
one  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich  also  approved  of 
the  clauses  in  the  bill,  and  concurred  in  the 
remarks  made  by  his  right  rev.  Friend  who 
had  preceded  him.  The  police  force  of 
Liverpool,  he  added,  was  obliged  to  be  in- 
creased on  a  Sunday,  on  account  of  the 
drunkenness,  and  he  hoped  that  their  Lord- 
ships would  concur  in  the  bill  in  its  present 
shape,  and  that  the  noble  Duke  would  not 
press  his  objection* 

Lord  Skelmersdale  said,  he  should  vote 
for  the  clauses,  which  had  been  supported 
by  the  magistrates  of  Liverpool  of  all 
shades  of  political  opinions. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
the  clause  stand  part  of  the  bill :-— Contents 
48;  Not-Contents  15:  Majority  33. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  then  moved  that 
clause  248,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquors 
to  persons  apparently  under  the  age  of  six- 
teen, be  expunged. 

Their  Lordships  again  divided  on  the 
question  that  the  clause  stand  part  of  the 
bill :  — Contents  38;  Not-Contents  32: 
Majority  6. 

Bill  passed. 

Customs*  Acts — The  Tariff.]  The 
Earl  of  Ripon  moved  that  the  House  go 
into  committee  on  the  Customs*  Duties 
BilL 

Earl  Stanhope  begged  to  make  a  few 
remarks.  The  noble  Earl,  the  other  night, 
seemed  to  apprehend  that  he  was  going 
seriatim  through  all  the  items  of  this  mea- 
sure, of  which  he  disapproved,  but  such 
was  not  his  intention.  He  would  state 
generally  what  he  did  object  to.  He  ob- 
jected, in  the  first  place,  to  the  reduction  of 
duties  on  articles  of  luxury,  unless  it  could 
be  clearly  shown  that  such  reductions 
would  give  an  increase  to  the  revenue.  He 
objected  further  to  all  such  reductions  of 

VOLLXIV.    fjjs; 


duties  as  would  give  a  profit  merely  to  the 
seller,  and  not  benefit  the  consumer.  He 
also  objected  to  the  reduction  of  duties 
on  all  articles  where  similar  articles  were 
grown  or  manufactured  in  this  country, 
unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  present 
protection  was  more  than  necessary.  He 
objected,  too,  to  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  timber,  as  most  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  our  American  colonies.  He  objected, 
further,  to  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on 
ores  and  metals,  as  altogether  uncalled  for. 
[A  noble  Lord :  The  noble  Earl  does  not 
object  to  the  whole  tariff.]  No;  he  ap- 
proved of  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on 
coffee  and  rice,  for  instance,  as  being  de- 
cidedly beneficial  to  the  poorer  classes.  Com- 
plaints had  been  made  of  the  slow  progress 
of  free-trade ;  but  the  complaint  would  not 
have  to  be  made  much  longer.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  had,  by  this  new  tariff, 
thrown  open  the  flood-gates  of  a  torrent, 
which  they  would  find  it  utterly  impossible 
to  stem.  One  manufacture  only  had  been 
excepted — silk;  but  the  British  manufac- 
turer of  this  article  need  not  flatter  him- 
self that  he  was  safe  amid  the  uni- 
versal ruin;  he  was  merely  reserved  to 
be  offered  up  as  a  peace-offering  to 
France  on  the  first  opportunity.  The 
noble  Earl  had  said  that  the  tariff  panic  was 
fast  passing  away,  but  he  was  mistaken ; 
he  had  that  very  day  received  a  communi- 
cation from  North  Devon,  stating  that 
there  was  no  sale  for  either  cattle  or  com. 
[•*  Oh  !'•]  Oh,  oh  !  he  could  say  oh  !  oh! 
too.  Yes,  he  would  repeat,  that  in  North 
Devon  there  was  no  adequate  sale  for 
either  cattle  or  com  ;  and  when  the  eflects 
of  the  tariff  became  to  be  known,  the  same 
would  be  the  case  all  over  the  country.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  some  mistmst  might 
naturally  have  occurred  to  the  minds  of 
her  Majesty's  Ministers,  when  they  found 
that  their  indifferent  majority  the  other 
evening  was  composed  in  a  great  measure 
of  their  political  antagcmists ;  they  might 
have  felt  a  mistrust,  when  they  found  this 
measure  was  hailed  out  of  Parliament  by 
the  men  whose  avowed  object  was  the  dis- 
turbance of  all  the  interests  of  the  country. 
One  of  the  leading  Chartists,  in  reference 
to  the  tariff,  had  said :  — ''  We  are  going 
on  gloriously  now ;  we  shall  soon  have 
anarchy,  and  then  we  shall  have  our 
rights."  Again,  a  hatter,  in  a  large  busi- 
ness, when  asked  his  opinion  of  the  tariff, 
said  he  did  not  care  about  it,  for  he  should 
import  all  h\&  Wv&  ^vsia  ^!ScstV!«SSL\  ^kA.^^^^ 
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workmen,  replied  very  coolly,  "  Oh,  the 
workmen  will  starve ;"  but  no,  the  work- 
men would  not  starve,  nor  would  they  go 
into  the  new  prisons  prepared  for  them  by 
the  Poor-law  commissioners;  they  would 
assert  their  rights ;  and  he  therefore  called 
upon  their  Lordships,  not  merely  from 
motives  of  humanity,  but  from  motives  of 
prudence,  to  pause  before  they  agreed  to 
this  measure,  which  would  infallibly  throw 
out  of  employment  immense  multitudes  of 
their  countrjrmen. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  said,  no  doubt  there 
was  great  distress,  not  only  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  but  among  the  agriculturists 
also,  but  that  distress  was  assuredly  not 
owing  to  the  new  tariff.  If  there  was 
anything  about  the  tariff  likely  to  increase 
that  distress,  it  was,  that  it  did  not  go  far 
enough ;  its  faults  were  those,  not  of 
commission,  but  of  omission.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  some  trades  would  be  injured  at 
first  by  the  operation  of  the  tarifi^ — such, 
for  instance,  as  glove-makers  and  shoe- 
makers. He  was  satisfied,  however,  that 
they  would  ultimately  experience  no  ili- 
effects  from  the  tariff,  and  as  regarded 
other  articles  it  went  mifch  further.  He 
entirely  differed  from  the  noble  Earl  as  to 
the  effects  of  the  differential  duties,  as  he 
believed  them  to  be  most  mischievous — 
mischievious  to  the  country,  for  whose  sup- 
posed advantage  they  were  imposed,  and 
mischievous  to  the  country  by  which  they 
were  paid*  At  the  same  time,  differential 
duties,  so  far  from  being  advantageous  to 
the  Exchequer,  they  occasioned  a  falling  off 
in  the  revenue.  The  effect  of  these  duties 
was  to  divert  capital  from  its  natural  chan- 
nels, and  to  hold  out  inducements  to  em- 
bark it  in  speculations  which  would  never 
be  entered  into  but  for  these  duties.  This 
was  more  particularly  observable  in  our 
West-India  colonies,  where  soils  utterly 
unfit  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  had  been 
engaged  in  the  produce  of  that  article. 
The  effect  obviously  was  to  divert  capital 
from  more  profitable  and  advantageous 
means  of  employment  to  less  profitable 
sources.  They  had  been  told  the  other 
night  that  these  differential  duties  must  be 
retained,  because  we  compelled  our  colonies 
to  take  our  manufactures.  But  he  would 
ask  whether,  by  this  means,  we  were  not 
doing  an  injury  to  both  countries.  Would 
it  not  be  more  reasonable  and  wise  to  allow 
our  colonies  to  buy  articles  of  manufacture 
where  they  could  get  them  at  the  cheapest 
rate,  and  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  luxy 
colonial  produce   where  we   could  geV  *\t 


cheapest.  He  was  sorry  to  see  in  numy 
parts  of  the  present  tariff  these  dtffinrentifd 
duties  had  b^n  increased  in  a  most  extn- 
ordinary  way.  It  was  curious  to  watch 
the  operation  of  some  of  these  duties.  For 
instance,  take  the  difierential  duty  on 
tallow;  he  found  that  the  difierential 
duty  on  that  article  iu  favour  of  our  colo. 
nies  was  not  less  than  216  per  cent. 
Now,  he  found  that  last  year,  with  this 
enormous  differential  duty,  the  whole 
amount  of  colonial  tallow  imported  was 
only  1,020  cwt.»  which  was  not  die 
90th  part  of  the  whole  quantity  imported. 
He  should  hava  thought  that  one  of  the 
very  best  things  that  the  Government 
could  do,  would  be  to  take  the  difierential 
duties  out  of  the  tariff.  He  feared  how- 
ever^ that  instead  of  doine  this,  that 
amongst  other  cases  of  the  kind^  a  new 
differential  duty  has  been  mude  for  the 
advantage  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  by  im- 
posing a  differential  duty  of  100  per  cent, 
on  such  a  trifline  article  as  cocoa-nut  oil. 

The  Earl  of  JVicklow  said,  that  before 
going  into  the  committee,  he  must  beg  to 
protest  against  the  course  which  the  noble 
Earl  at  the  Table  (Earl  Stanhope)  had 
thought  proper  to  adopt  to-nighu  Having 
failed  in  argument  to  convince  their  Lord- 
ships, he  now  thought  proper  to  appeal  to 
the  passions  of  the  people,  and  to  intimi- 
date them  by  expressing  a  threat  as  to  the 
course  which  individusus  would  take  in 
case  they  were  thrown  out  of  empl€y3rment. 
The  partisans  of  the  noble  Earl  must  have 
the  good  sense  to  know  that  those  who 
supported  this  measure  had  but  one  object 
in  view,  namely^  the  adoption  of  such  a 
measure  as  would  give  employment,  and 
promote  the  industry  and  activity  of  our 
manufactures.  He  was  fully  persuaded 
that  the  course  taken  by  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  was  one  in  every  respect  likely 
to  increase  the  manufactures,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  industry  of  the  country.  He 
was  convinced,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  country  was  placed,  the  improve* 
ments  which  had  been  made  in  every  de- 
partment of  our  manufacture,  with  our 
great  wealth,  and  with  the  means  of  dis- 
posing of  our  manufactures,  we  might  bid 
defiance  to  all  competition  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  not  to  consider  the  bill 
now  before  the  House  as  a  final  measure. 
He  repeated  it  was  his  firm  belief  that  it 
was  but  a  first  step  in  a  course  of  more 
liberal  ^licy.     It  gave  him  great  satisfac- 
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were  the  sincere  conviction  of  bis  mind. 
The  noble  Earl  had  quoted  the  words  of 
the  First  Miniifter  of  the  Crown,  to  show 
that  similar  opinions  influenced  his  mind ; 
and  it  was  because  he  (the  Earl  of  Wick- 
low)  believed  that  to  be  the  case  that  he 
now  gave  this  measure  his  support.  He  did 
not  expect  that  the  principles  which  were 
advanced   so  strongly  would  be  attended 
with  all  the  success  which  possibly  their 
supporters  might  anticipate,  because  he  be- 
lieved that  other  nations  might  think,  how- 
ever conducive  to  our  interests  these  prin- 
ciples were,  they  might  not  be  so  conducive 
to  theirs.     The  noble  Earl  supported  pro- 
hibition, because  it  was  under  prohibition 
that  our  manufactures  had  so  thriven.     It 
was  prohibition   which  had  brought  our 
manufactures  from  infancy   to   their  full 
and  mature  growth ;  but  it  did  not  follow 
that  now-— in  their  maturity — they  should 
be  supported  by  the  same  system.     Other 
nationn  knew  that  as  well  as  we  did,  and, 
not  unnaturally,  they  were  now  desirous 
of  adopting  the  very  same  principles  which 
had  so  successfuly  fostered  our  manufac- 
tures.    He  therefore  apprehended  that  the 
difficulties  which  they  might  expect  would 
come  not  from  home,  but  from  other  na- 
tions.    They  might  say  that  we  could  not 
call  upon  them  to  adopt  for  their  infant 
manumctures  that  system  which  we  now 
applied  to  our  matured  manufactures.    He 
was  convinced  that  no  argument  which  we 
could  hold  out  to  France,  or  America,  or 
Prussia,  could  prevail  upon  them  to  enter 
upon  that  competition  which  we  desired. 
France  had  already  made  a  large  increase 
to  the  duty  on  linens,  and  that,  no  doubt, 
would  be  most  prejudicial  to  the  linen  ma- 
nufacture in   Scotland  and   Ireland.      It 
might  be  said  that  it  was  strange,  when  we 
held  out  these  hopes  of  liberality  and  free- 
trade,    that    other    countries    would  not 
respond  to  them.     It  was  not  strange.   He 
thought  that  they   would   find   that  the 
Prussian  League  mid  America  would  adopt 
the  same  system^  and  that  as  we  relaxed 
the  ties  of  our  commerce  other  nations 
would  tighten  theirs.     This  he  thought 
was  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  slow  and 
gradual  progress  which  her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters had  proposed,  and  on  these  grounds 
he  approved  of  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  tariff.     It  went  far  enough,  and  not 
too  fur.    He  now  wished  to  malce  a  remark 
in   reference  to  an  observation  made  the 
other  night  by   the  noble  Duke  on  the 
cross-bench  (the  Duke  of  Richmond).  The 
noble  Duke  said,  if  the  measure  haid  been 


proposed  by  the  late  Government  it  would 
not  have  been  supported  by  a  majority  of 
their  Lordships.     The  noble  Duke  meant 
to  insinuate  that  those  who  sat  on  that 
(the  Ministerial)  side  of  the  House  would 
not  have  given  it  their  support.     He  be- 
lieved there  were  very  few  of  their  Lord- 
shi})8  who  had  less  pinned  their  faith  to  the 
sleeve  of  any  Government   than  he  had. 
Nevertheless,  he  would  at  once  avow  to 
the  noble  Duke,  that  he  should  have  done 
as  the  noble  Duke  supposed — he  should 
have  voted  against  the  measure.     His  rea- 
son was,  because  he  should  have  thought 
the  subject  much  too  complicated,  much 
too  difficult,  for  hitn  to  form  his  own  opi- 
nion upon.     He  would  form  his  own  opi- 
nion  on  a  simple  question,  but  in  great 
complicated  questions  of  State  policy  he 
should  feel  that  he  was  giving  too  much 
to  his  own  opinion  if  he  felt  that  he  was 
bound  to  follow  it  in  opposition  to  the 
general  policy  of  those  whose  political  o- 
nions  he  approved  of.     If  her  Majesty's 
late  Ministers  had  proposed  this  measure, 
and  if  he   had   found  it  opposed  by  the 
leaders  of  that  party  to  which  he  was  at- 
tached, he  should  have  acted  with  them 
and  voted  against  it.     But  he  was  placed 
in  an  entirely  different  situation  the  other 
night.     He  found  men  in  whom  he  had 
every  confidence  bringing  forward  a  mea- 
sure which  he  himself  approved  of,  and 
which,  too,  he  found  was  supported  by  the 
members  of  the  late  Grovemraent,  and  was 
only   opposed   by   the   noble  Earl  at  the 
Table  (Earl  Stanhope).     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances he   thought  the  noble  Duke 
(the  Duke  of  Richmond)  need  not  be  sur- 
prised, or  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  large 
majority  with  which  the  second  reading  of 
the  measure  was  carried. 

Earl  Foriescue  did  not  intend  to  go  into 
the  general  question,  but  had  merely  risen 
in  consequence  of  an  observation  that  had 
been  made  by  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Stan- 
hope). The  noble  Earl  stated  that  he  had 
received  a  statement  from  the  north  of 
Devonshire,  in  which  he  was  informed  that 
there  were  no  dealings  in  the  markets,  in 
agricultural  produce,  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  Now  it  happened  that  he  was 
connected  with  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  had  come  from  there  within  a  dav  or 
two ;  and  he  felt  bound  to  say  that,  as  far  as 
his  information  went,  he  was  quite  satisfied 
that  the  state  of  things  described  by  the 
noble  Earl — and  which  he  very  much 
doubted  alto^etVvet — ^vKvskJsxVjfc  «s^w^  v^  "*- 
very  Bm^\  ^wV  ^1  >^^ft  cwweccr^ .    ^Nnr^'^qr. 
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tariff  was  first  circulated,  it  certainly 
excited  a  pretty  general  panic  amongst 
those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  hut  it  lasted  a  very 
short  time,  and  he  believed  that  the  markets 
were  now  in  that  state  in  which  they  were 
before  the  tariff  was  proposed.  There  had 
been  no  falling  off  in  the  price  of  com,  and 
he  could  say  this  without  hesitation,  as  he 
had  come  from  the  north  of  Devonshire 
within  the  la.st  day  or  two,  and  he  might 
add,  that  everything  there  satisfied  him 
that  the  alarm  at  the  tariff  was  at  an  end. 
With  re>pect  to  the  tariff  itself,  he  would 
only  observe,  that  instead  of  thinking  it 
went  too  far,  he  thought  that  it  did  not*  go 
far  enough.  He  hailed  it,  however,  with 
pleasure,  as  the  first  step  in  a  right  direc- 
tion, and  he  hoped  that  the  Government 
would  be  induced  to  proceed  in  the  same 
path. 

House  in  committee. 

Earl  Stanhope  moved  that  the  duty  on 
oxen,  cows,  bulls,  and  calves,  be  taken  by 
weight. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  considered  the 
tariff  to  be  an  alarming  proposition,  and 
cordially  supported  the  amendment  of  the 
noble  Earl. 

Their  Lordships  divj^ed  on  the  question 
that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  question  * — Contents  44 ; 
Non-contents  8 :  Majority  36. 

Earl  Stanhope  next  objected  to  the  re- 
duction of  duty  on  seeds,  and  moved  that 
this  title  be  struck  out  of  the  schedule. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Earl  Stanhope  then  moved,  that  class  4, 
relating  to  woods,  be  struck  out.  Negatived 
without  a  division. 

The  classes  were  all  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed.  Bill  reported  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

Their  Lordships  adjourned. 
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Parliamentary  Commissioners ;  and  fiom  a  Mcetii^  aft 
Cheltenham  for  Inquiry  into  the  Traatmcnt  of  Jaeob 
Holyoate.  punished  for  Blasphemy. — ^From  Samud  Gor> 
don,  for  the  Restoration  of  Documents  taken  aiwy  by  tlie 
Court  of  Chancery  (Ireland).— From  die  Post  of  LondflB, 
for  an  Alteratian  of  the  Law  relative  to  the  McndMBt 
Seamen's  Fund  for  Kilkenny,  fbr  a  Provisian  in  the 
Fisheries  (Ireland)  Bill,  against  the  Use  of  Scotch  Wciia. 
— By  Mr.  Grimsditdi,  ftom  Bolton*  ^ainit  die '. 
ter,  Birmingham,  and  Bolton  Police  BilL 
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Savings-Ban KS.]  Mr.  Hume  rose, 
consequence  of  the  notice  which  he  had 
given,  to  move  for  a  select  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  proceedings  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  the  commissioners  for  the  manage- 
ment of  Savings-banks,  and  the  Lords  G)m- 
missioners  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  monies 
of  the  Savings-banks,  in  the  yean  1836  to 
1841  inclusive,  by  which  proceedings  a 
large  sum  had  been  added  to  the  national 
debt  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 
In  the  first  instance  he  wished  to  observe^ 
that  his  motion  did  not  affect,  and  was  not 
intended  in  any  way  to  affect,  the  property 
or  the  credit  of  the  Savings-banks.  All 
he  wished  was  to  lay  before  the  House  a 
novel  proceeding,  novel  at  least,  till  within 
these  few  years,  from  which,  if  it  were  not 
checked,  much  evil  would  assuredly  arise. 
A  power  had  been  assumed  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  to  add  as  they  pleased  to  the 
national  debt,  without  coming  before  that 
House,  as  they  ought  to  do,  for  the  neces- 
sary authority.  Since  the  national  debt 
was  first  established,  until  the  year  1836, 
no  power  had  been  assumed  by  any  party 
to  add  to  the  national  debt  without  the 
sanction  of  Parliament.  But  it  appeared 
that  between  the  years  1836  and  1841,  the 
sum  of  5,395,569/.  had  been  added  to  the 
permanent  debt  of  the  country,  without 
the  previous  knowledge  and  Sanction  of 
Parliament.  Such  a  thing  was  never  known 
until  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(Mr.  S.  Rice)  devised  this  mode  to  meet  the 
financial  exigencies  of  the  day.  He  held 
in  his  hand  the  act  of  the  4th  George  4th, 
cap.  92,  which  was  entitled  **An  Act  to 
Consolidate  and  Amend  the  Laws  relating 
to  Savings-banks,"  and  in  it  he  found  not 
one  vjot^  xes'^cXvcv^  Exchequer-billsy  not 
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and  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  was  under  certain 
of  the  clauses  of  that  act  that  the  former 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  had 
increased  the  national  debt  without  the  in- 
tervention of  Parliament.  It  would  be  re- 
coUected,  that  in  the  year  ending  the  5th 
of  January,  1837,  the  surplus  revenue  was 
2,130,092/.  In  the  five  successive  years, 
1838,  1839,  1840,  1841,  and  1842,  there 
was  a  deficit,  and  the  public  was  very  much 
puzzled  to  know  how  the  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  contrived  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  without  coming  to  Parlia- 
ment.  This  remained  a  mystery  until  1838, 
when  he  discovered  the  sleighc-of-hand — 
as  he  might  term  it, — the  manner  in  which 
the  Treasury  had  been  recruiting  its 
finances,  without  paying  the  compliment  to 
the  House  of  Commons  of  requiring  its 
authority,  without  in  any  respect  requesting 
its  sanction  for  their  proceedings.  If  this 
power  were  allowed,  why  then  the  Govern- 
ment might  raise  any  sum  of  money  by 
funding  the  proceeds  of  the  Savings-banks, 
which  was  the  course  taken,  and  creating 
a  permanent  3  per  cent,  debt,  without  the 
trouble  of  coming  to  Parliament.  In  the 
yearsl838, 1839, 1840, 1841, and  1842,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  borrowed  mo- 
ney from  the  Savings-banks  nearly  sufficient, 
with  the  surplus  of  2,100,092/.  of  the  year 
1837,  to  meet  the  deficit  of  the  revenue. 
He  had  found  out  how  the  matter  was 
managed.  When,  for  instance,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  wanted  100,000/., 
and  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue, 
as  of  late  years  had  generally  been  the 
case,  he  directed  the  commissioners  of  the 
sinking  fund  to  take  100,000/.  of  the  money 
deposited  by  the  Savings-banks,  and  to 
apply  that  100,000/.  to  the  purchase  of 
Exchequer- bills.  Thus,  so  many  Exchequer- 
Bills  were  taken  from  the  Government; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt  were  directed  to  calculate  what  the 
current  rates  of  stock  were,  and  to  pay  over 
to  the  commissioners  of  the  Savings-banks 
the  amount  borrowed — adding,  by  this 
means,  to  the  funded  debt  of  the  country 
100,000/.  The  hon.  Member  then  pro- 
ceeded to  enumerate  the  addition  made  to 
the  funded  debt  in  consequence  of  this 
system,  from  October,  1836,  to  April,  1841, 
amounting  to  5,395,569/.  3  per  cents.,  and 
creating  a  charge  upon  the  public  of 
163,940/.  annually.  The  deficit  for  the 
years  1838  to  1842,  inclusive^  amounted  to 
6,209,1201.     If  tbejr  deducted  from  tliat 


the  surplus  of  1837,  being  2,130,092/.,  it 
would  leave  a  net  deficit  of  4,079,028/. 
But  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
in  that  period  borrowed  from  the  Savings- 
banks,  through  the  agency  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  sinking  fund,  and  without 
the  sanction  or  knowledge  of  Parliament, 
4,916,757/.,  being  actually  916,000/.  more 
than  the  occasion  required.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth  had 
stated  that  when  he  came  into  office  the 
deficiency  was  10,000,000/. ;  but  there  was 
no  such  deficiency.  The  fact  was,  that 
when  the  late  Ministry  give  over  their 
charge  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  there  was 
not  a  single  shilling  of  arrear — all  had  been 
funded.  When  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
assumed  the  Government  of  the  country 
there  were  no  arrears.  His  object,  in  mak- 
ing this  motion,  was  not  to  censure  one 
party  more  than  another.  What  he  con- 
tended for  was,  that  Government  had  no 
right  or  power  to  take  such  steps  as  had 
been  taken,  in  borrowing  money  from  the 
Savings-banks,  and  adding  to  the  funded 
debt  of  the  country,  without  appealing  to 
Parliament.  In  1838,  he  had  brought  this 
subject  before  the  House,  and  in  a  series  of 
resolutions,  one  of  which  he  would  read,  as 
it  proved  that  he  was  perfectly  cognizant 
of  the  evil  which  he  wished  to  check.  It 
ran  thus: — 

**  That  by  the  existing  law  the  commissioners 
may  buy,  sell,  and  exchange  the  Government 
security  of  the  Savings-banks  as  they  may 
think  fit ;  they  may  purchase  Exchequer-bills, 
and  exchange  them  for  stock ;  they  may  sell 
out  stock  and  purchase  Exchequer-bills,  thereby 
affecting  materially  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try, and  changing  the  nature  of  the  public 
debt,  without  the  previous  knowledge  of  Par* 
liament ;  and  it  appears  they  have  exercised 
these  powers  largely  during  the  last  20  years, 
having  paid  35,355,014/.  for  the  purchase  of 
stock  and  Exchequer-bills,  and  received  from 
the  sale  of  stock  and  Exchequer  Bills  the  sum 
of  16,684,645/.,  leaving  18,670,369/.  as  the 
amount  of  cost  of  the  stock  and  Exchequer- 
bills  standing  in  their  names  on  the  20th  of 
November,  1837." 

The  facts  which  he  stated  at  that  time 
were  all  admitted,  but  the  time  was  not 
considered  fit  to  remedy  the  evil.  In  1838 
the  hon.  Member  for  Portsmouth  (Mr.  T. 
Baring)  who  was  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  admitted  that  the  law  was  a 
bad  law.  He  observed  that  he  had  found 
the  law,  that  he  had  used  the  law,  but  at 
the  same  time  admitted  tliQA  v.^  ^^&  Vsa^. 
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on  the  same  principle.  If  the  matter  were 
not  inquired  into  and  checked,  the  Goreni- 
ment  might  add  as  much  as  they  pleased  to 
the  debt  of  the  country^  and  set  Parliament 
completely  at  defiance.  He  wished  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee,  in  order,  if 
any  error  had  crept  into  the  mode  of  ma- 
naging these  funds,  that  it  might  be 
corrected.  It  had  been  argued,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  who  objected  to  the  system, 
that  it  was  beneficial,  inasmuch  as  if  the 
Government  were  pressed  for  money,  and 
the  facility  afforded  by  the  Savings-banks 
with  reference  to  Exchequer-bills  were  re- 
moved, the  public  service  might  be  impeded. 
There  were  some  men  who  would  try  any 
shift  rather  than  proceed  in  the  direct  line 
of  honesty ;  but  every  wise  man  would  see 
the  propriety  of  adopting  a  different  line  of 
conduct.  The  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  belonjjred  to  a  Government  that 
had  exceeded  their  income  every  year  since 
1838,  and  in  consequence  they  had  recourse 
to  those  schemes  and  shifts  which  he  so 
strongly  censured.  Now  in  his  opinion,  an 
inquiry  ought  to  be  immediately  set  on  foot, 
and  a  bill  afterwards  brought  in  to  correct 
the  evil  which  he  had  pointed  out— -the 
monstrous  evil  of  the  Government  having 
it  in  its  power  to  increase  the  national  debt 
at  pleasure,  without  applying  to  Parliament. 
He  was  perfectly  satis^fied,  from  the  man* 
ner  in  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
expressed  himself  when  he  brought  forward 
his  financial  statement,  that  he  would  be 
the  last  man  to  have  recourse  to  such  expe- 
dients for  the  purpose  of  raising  money, 
but  still  he  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to 
intrust  any  individual  with  the  power  of 
doing  what  had  been  done — with  the  power 
of  adding  to  the  funded  debt  of  the  coun- 
try, without  making  a  regular  application 
to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject. 
The  hon.  Member  concluded  by  moving 

''That  a  select  committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  proceedings  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  re<loction  of  the  national 
debt,  the  commissioners  for  the  management 
of  Savings-banks,  and  the  Lords  commis- 
sioners of  the  Treasury,  with  the  monies 
of  Savings-hanks  in  the  years  1836  to  1841, 
both  inclusive,  by  which,  under  the  act  of 
9  George  4th,  cap.  92,  entitled  'An  Act  to 
consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  Sav- 
ings-banks, the  amount  of  v5,395,569/.  of  3 
per  cent,  stock  has  been  added  to  the  national 
debt,  without  the  previous  knowledge  or  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 


attention  :  but  he  confessed  that  he  did  nol 
think  that  it  had  assigned  any  auffictent 
reason  for  the  House  to  grant  the  committee 
for  which  he  sought.  On  the  cotiUmty, 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  itself 
furnished  grounds  for  resisting  theappolnt- 
ment  of  a  committee  of  inquiry.  Toe  hon. 
Gentleman  had  stated  that  a  cofflmittee 
was  necessary  because  the  law  with  refer- 
ence to  Savings-banks  had  left  a  power  to 
the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt  of  investing  the  money  of 
Savings-banks  either  in  Exchequer-bills,  or 
otherwise  in  the  funds,  as  might  seem  best 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Government. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  stated  that  the  prac* 
tice  had  been  opposed  by  different  Gentle- 
men who  filled  the  oifice  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  admitting,  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  did,  that  the  law  sanctioned  the 
practice,  the  hon.  Gentleman  called  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  extent  to  which  it  had  been 
carried.  But  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
admitted  that  the  law  sanctioned  the  pro- 
ceedings in  question,  he  surely  needed  no 
committee  to  ascertain  under  what  eircuoi- 
stances  they  had  been  carried  on.  And  if 
he  objected  to  these  practices,  he  dioald 
have  called  upon  the  House  at  the  tinra 
when  they  last  took  place,  or  even  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  to  condemn  and  put  an 
end  to  the  system*  This  course  the  hon. 
Member  had  not  pursued,  and  now  he  had 
no  claim  upon  the  House  for  a  committee 
of  inquiry.  Tf  the  lion.  Member  thought 
the  law  defective,  he  should  have  moved 
for  its  amendment,  and  for  the  taking  away 
the  power  of  the  exercise  of  which  he  com- 
plained, but  to  call  for  a  committee  of  in- 
quiry wad  certainly  a  wotk  of  superfluity. 
But  the  hon.  Member  would  prolmbly  say, 
''You  may  make  an  inquiry  at  once, 
and  you  can  do  no  harm  by  it."  But  he 
could  assure  the  hon.  Gefitleman  that 
it  was  at  all  times  a  delicate  matter 
to  create  discussion  upon.  To  discuss 
the  investment  of  the  funds  of  Savings- 
banks  was  apt  to  create  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  had  money  invested  in  them,  doubts  as 
to  the  validity  of  their  security,  and,  at  the 
present  time,  especially,  that  was  not  desira* 
ble,  on  account  of  the  distress  and  conseqOent 
anxiety  which  so  generally  prevailed.  He 
could  assure  the  hon.  Member,  that  since 
he  had  given  notice  of  his  motion^  he  had 
received  intimations  that  there  did  exist  a 
feeling  of  anxiety  among  the  holdeta  of 
those  funds,  which  an  inquiry  would  prob^ 
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injunr  of  those  who  might  have  sma]l  sums 
invested  in  Savings-hanks,  and  who  would 
thus  be  induced  prematurely  to  withdraw 
them,  and^  in  consequence,  to  forfeit  the 
benefits  accruing  from  this  species  of  in- 
vestment.   On  these  grounds,  he  would 
oppose  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
He  would  be  most  happy  to  furnish  the 
hon.  Member  with  any  information  upon 
the  subject  which  he  might  wish  to  obtain, 
but  he  must  say  that  the  facts  relating  to 
the  transactions  in  question  had  been  al- 
ready detailed,  usque  ad  nauseam.     To 
grant  the  committee  sought  for,  to  allow 
the  hon.  Member  to  go  into  those  minute 
details  which  he  knew  the  hon.  Member 
was  apt  to  indulge  in*  to  allow  him  to  ex- 
amine all  sorts  oif  functionaries  connected 
with  Savings-banks*  was  a  course  to  which 
he  would  not  accede,  and  which  he  thought 
it  was  his    bounden   duty»  as   far  as  he 
could,  to  prevent*     The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  told  them  of  the  late  excess  of  expen- 
diture over  the  revenue,  and  they  had  also 
been  told,  that  that  deficiency  had  been 
supplied  by  using  the  funds  of  the  Savings- 
banks.     He  regretted   the  excess,  and  he 
admitted  the  application  of  the  funds  to  a 
certain  extent  i  but  upon  that  subject  he 
had  expressed  his  opinion,  when  the  matter 
was,  upon  a  former  occasion,  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  House.     He  then  said, 
that  it  was  not  expedient  to  raise  money, 
without  the  Government  having  obtained 
the  consent  of  Parliament  for  the  loans  in 
question,  and  he  required  no  committee  in 
order  to  form  and  pronounce  an  opinion 
upon    such   a  subject.     But  he  also  said 
then,  and  he  repeated  the  assertion  now, 
that  the  transactions   in  question  had  no 
effect  upon  the  security  of  the  money  in- 
vested in  Savings-banks,   which   was    as 
good  as  that  which  every  holder  of  funded 
property  in  this  country  possessed.     They 
had  been  told,  that  everybody  had  been 
puzzled  as  to  how  these  transactions  had 
been    carried    on,    but     the    mode    had 
been  described  everv  year  by  every  person 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  discussions  upon 
the  subject.  It  was  set  forth  in  the  returns 
and  documents  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House,  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  must  have 
been  quite  aware  of  that  mode  as  appeared 
from  his  speech  upon  the  Question  in  1838. 
The  resolution   which    the  hon.  Member 
proposed  then  had  no  reference  to  the  point 
of  Government  raising  money  through  the 
medium  of  Savings-banks,  but  it  referred  to 
the  power  given  to  the  oommissioners  of 


their  charge  in  the  funded  and  unfunded 
debt,  to  the  extent  of  20,000,000/.  Why, 
in  1838,  did  not  the  hon.  Gentleman  move 
a  resolution  condemning  the  practice  of 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  now  complained 
-—a  practice  which  was  apparent  in  the 
papers  of  the  House  ?  But  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman having  omitted  that  which  was  the 
proper  course  for  him  to  have  pursued,  of 
either  moving  such  a  resolution,  or  of  bring- 
ing in  a  bill  to  put  an  end  to  the  power  of 
the  existence  of  which  he  disapproved,  he 
now  came  down,  five  years  after,  and  stated 
that  nobody  knew  of  what  was  going  on, 
and  that  he  must  have  a  committee  to  in- 
quire, at  the  risk  of  disturbing  the  whole 
Savings-bank  system.  Thinking,  there- 
fore, that  there  was  need  for  no  such  in- 
quiry, he  should  resist  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  Grontleman.  With  respect  to  the 
practice  complained  of,  he  had  already  ex- 
pressed his  opinion.  He  thought  that  Go- 
vernment should  have  stated  to  Parliament 
that  there  was  an  intention  of  making  use 
of  the  discretionary  power  given  to  it  by 
law,  and  of  raising  money  by  borrowing 
the  funds  of  the  &ivings-banks ;  but  that 
there  had  been  any  intention  of  conceal- 
ment in  the  matter  he  most  distinctly  de- 
nied. The  figures  and  facts  of  the  case 
were  already  before  the  House — there  was 
nothing  to  be  inquired  into—and  he  en- 
treated the  House  not  to  grant  the  com- 
mittee moved  for. 

'Mr.  Baring  concurred  with  the  right 
hOn.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  from  the  experience  which  he 
had  had  in  the  Treasury  he  could  bear  his 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  an  inquiry  like 
that  which  was  now  moved  for  could  not 
be  carried  on  without  great  public  incon- 
venience. Although  such  inconvenience 
might  be  disregarded  if  it  were  absolutely 
necessary  that  it  should  be  encountered  for 
the  purpose  of  an  investigation  to  find  out 
the  truth,  yet,  in  a  case  like  the  present, 
where  there  had  not  been  the  slightest  at. 
tempt  at  concealment — where  the  practices 
in  question  were  admitted  to  exist — he  did 
not  see  the  least  necessity  for  an  inquiry. 
Returns  relating  to  the  subject  had  been 
already  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House, 
and  if  further  information  were  wanted, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  stated  that  it  should  be 
forthcoming.  The  proper  course  for  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  to  have  pur- 
sued would  have  been  to  take  away  the 
power  of  wVvvckVva  a^KM^JkJKaiksa^,,^^^^'^^^ 
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liaroeriL  In  fact  tou  the  figur 
ments  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
curate.  In  framing  bis  motion  the  hon. 
Gentleman  hod  confounded  operations  of 
difierent  natures.  Changing  unfunded  to 
funded  debt  did  not  give  rise  to  an  increase 
of  debt.  It  did  not  create  new  debts ;  it 
was  merelj  a  change  of  name.  The  whole 
amount  of  debt  actually  contracted  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  2,500,000/.  instead 
of  5,000,000/.  as  stated  by  the  hun.  Gen- 
tleman's motion.  It  was  hardly  fair  to 
charge  the  late  Government  with  anything 
like  secresy  in  these  transactions.  Every 
year  regular  returns  on  the  subject  were 
laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House.  It  was 
well  known  that  however  secret  a  Minister 
might  be  with  respect  to  his  intentions,  he 
could  not  be  secret  with  respect  to  hu  acts; 
and  every  person  who  toolc  an  interest  in 
the  subject  had  an  opportunity  from  the 
letums  of  ascertaining  the  conduct  of  Go- 
vernment in  the  matter.  Last  year,  wben 
be  was  asked  bis  opinion  aa  to  whether  the 
power  under  discussion  should  be  invested 
.in  a  Government,  he  had  stated  that  he 
conceived  it  should  not  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Executive  Government ;  but  he  did 
not  want  a  committee  of  inquiry  to  enable 
bim  to  ptonounce  such  an  opinion.  Let 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  if  he  chose,  bring  in  a 
bill  upon  the  subject,  and  he  would  join  in 
its  discussion,  tiut  without  abandoning 
bis  opinions  upon  the  point,  he  must  say 
that  if  he  came  into  ufHcc  and  found  the 
discretionary  power  in  question  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  Government,  he 
had  yet  to  be  taught  that  the  Executive 
should  not  carry  into  cflect  the  powers 
which  by  law  belonged  to  it,  whatever 
might  be  the  opinion  of  individual  Mcm- 
bera  of  that  Executive  with  respect  to  the 
propriety  of  its  being  invested  with  those 
powers.  If  every  ofiidal  connected  with 
the  revenue,  from  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  the  Custom-house  officer, 
were  to  consider  and  debate  upon  the 
propriety  of  the  powers  delegated  to  them, 
instead  of  putting  them  into  operation,  they 
would  soon  make  a  pretty  mess  of  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue.  He  had  heard  with 
much  satisfaction,  and  be  quite  agreed  in 
the  statement,  that,  whatever  opinion  might 
be  entertained  with  reference  to  the  expe- 
diency of  the  practices  under  discussion, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  nothing  irregular 
bed  taken  place  with  respect  to  the  funds, 
and  that  nothing    had  been  done  which 


pt«ce  them  io  a  lest  advantageoua  pontioD 
than  that  which  they  at  prexnt  occupied. 

Mr.  W,  fViUiamt  remarked  that  the 
[iractice  under  the  notice  <rf  the  How  had 
been  condemned  by  both  the  ri^t  boo. 
Gentlemen,  the  preseDt,  and  theilate  Chan- 
cellor of  tiie  Escbequer.  The  proper 
course  would,  therefore,  be  to  introauoe  a 
bill  doing  away  with  the  discretionary  power 
Eidd  by  the  Cnancellor  of  ihe  EscneqiMr. 
It  was  not  similar  to  any  power  eiercisei) 
by  any  individuals  in  this  country,  witb 
the  exception  of  that  enjoyed  by  toe  Poora 
lair  com misaioQers.  The  Gorerntnent  could 
cuuTert  the  funds  of  Savings-banks  into 
I'lschequer-bills  whenever  it  pleaaed,  or 
cuuld  convert  them  into  stock,  and  bf 
means  of  this  system  they  could  nentralise 
tlie  power,  constitutionally  enjoyed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  over  the  expenutuie 
and  monetary  aystem  of  the  country.  He 
had  given  notice  at  the  dose  of  last  Ses- 
sion that  he  would  bring  in  a  bill  to  do 
airay  with  the  system  under  discussion, 
fur  he  believed  that  many  of  the  enis  which 
at  present  were  pressing  upon  the  country, 
haa  their  origin  in  this  Umpering  with 
the  currency  between  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Enchequer  for  the  time  being,  the  com- 
iiiissioiiers  of  Savings-banks,  and  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  tf 
England,  who  could  withdraw  or  put  into 
circulation  enormous  sums  of  paper  money. 
These  agents,  he  believed,  were  at  present 
:<t  work,  and  be  was  most  anxious  that  the 
l)nwer  of  meddling  with  the  Savings-banks 
I>y  the  Executive  should  be  put  an  end  to. 
1  le  had  been  prevented  from  bringing  for- 
ward the  bill  of  which  he  had  given  notice 
|jy  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  public 
business  which  had  been  under  considera- 
tian  this  Session;  but  if  the  hon.  Member 
fir  Montrose  did  not  bring  in  a  bill  next 
.Session,  he  would  pledge  himself  to  intro- 
itucc  a  measure  to  take  away  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Elxchequer  the  power  of 
nieddliog  with  the  stock  of  the  Savioga- 
b.-inks  without  the  concurrence  of  Parlia- 
ment. Such,  he  thought,  the  best  course 
ivliich  could  be  pursued. 

Mr.  Hume  would  take  tlie  sense  of  the 
House  upon  his  motion.  If  there  was 
(juthing  wrong  to  be  exposed,  what  could 
tlicy  fear  from  an  inquiry  ?  The  manuer 
ill  which  Exchequer-billa  were  managed 
Mas  not,  he  suspected,  altogether  blame- 
ksa,  and  if  they  gave  him  bi*  committee, 
tiu  would  prove  that  there  existed  partialt- 


tampered  witb  the  security  of  the  fun^  c^  \  t'ua  «&  temx&cA  <Ct>^vc  \t»;i&.    what  he 
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to  the  pennaoeDt  debt  of  the  country 
without  tbe  consent  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  House  divided  :--Ares,  34  ;  Noes, 
173:  Majority,  139. 

List  of  the  Ars.a. 
Aglionby,  H.  A.  James,  W. 

Bmriuff,  Dr.  Johnson,  Oen. 

Bryu),  G.  Leader,  J.  T. 

BuUer,hoii.  Col.  Martin.J. 

Byng,  rt.  hoD.  G.  S.        Morison,  Gen. 
Callaghan,  D.  MunU,  G.  F. 

Clemeiiu,  Visci.  Murphy,  F.  S. 


Corbally,  M.  E. 

O'Brien,  J. 

Cnwford,  W.  S. 

O-Connetl,  M.J. 

O'Connell,  J. 

DundM,  Adia. 

Plumridge,  Capl. 

SomerritlcSirW.  M. 

EimoDde,  SirT. 

Thomely,  T. 

Fieldcn,  J. 

Wallace,  R. 

Fonter,  M. 

Wood,B. 

GitHKM,  T.  M. 

Gore,hon.  R. 

Gr«en&waT,  C. 
Uindley.C. 

Hune,  J. 

Williams,  W. 

List  of  the  Noes- 

AclaDd.SirT.D. 

Damer,  hon.  Col. 

A'Court,  Capt. 

Darby,  G. 

Denison,  J.  £, 

Arkwrighl,  G. 

Denison,  E.  B. 

Ashlev,  Lord 

Baird,W. 

Di*ett,  E. 

Balfour,  J.  A. 

Douglas,  Sir  H. 

Douglas.  Sir  C.  £. 

Bwing.tt.hn.  F.T. 

Duffleld,  T. 

Barnard,  E.  U. 

Dugdale.W.S. 

Beckett,  W. 

Duncan,  G. 

BeresfoTd,  Major 

DuDcomI>e,bon.  A. 

B«m>l,  R. 

Dundas,  D. 

Boldero,  H.  G. 

Du  Pre,  C.  G. 

Bolfield,  B. 

Easthope.SirJ. 

Ebringion  Vlsct. 

Buckley,  E. 

Egerton,  W.  T. 

Buller,  C. 

Egerlon,  Sir  P. 
Eliot,  Lord 

fiurrell,SirC.M. 

BusfeUd,  W. 

Escolt,B. 

ByDg,  G. 

E!tcourt,T.  G.  B. 

Campbell,  A. 

Faniham,  E.  B. 

Carew.  hon.  R.  S. 

Ferrand,  W.  B. 

Carlwright,  W.  R. 

Fitiroy,  Capt. 

CaTendish,hon.G.lI 

Flower,  Sir  J. 

ChapmaD,  B. 

Ffollioll,  J. 

ChiMen.  J.  W. 

Forbes,  W. 

Qerk,  Sir  G. 

Fox,  C.  R. 

Clif  e,  E.  B. 

Fuller,  A.  E. 

Cochrane,  A. 

Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 

Codringloe.O.W. 

Oladslone.rt.liD.W.E 

Colborne.hn.W.N.R 

Compion,  ll.C. 

Glynre,  Sirs.  R. 

Corry,  n.hon.II. 

tiordoD,  hon.  Capt. 

Coorlenay,  Lord 

Uordon,  Lord  F. 

Craig,  VV.G. 

Oore.M. 

Oore,W.O. 

Cripi»,  w,  ■ 

GohDg,C. 

Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Ureenall,  P. 
Greene,!'. 
Grogan.  £. 
Halford,  H. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hamilton,  W.  J. 
HamilioD,  Lord  C. 
Hampden,  R. 
HaTdiDge,rt.hn.SirH. 
Hardy,  J. 
Heathcote,  G.  J. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herbert,  hon.  S. 
Herrey,  Lord  A. 
Hodgson,  F. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Howard,  hn.C.W.G. 
Husaey,  T. 
Hutl,  W. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  EI. 

Jackson,  J.  D. 

Jolliffc,  SirW.G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Kniuhl,  11.  G. 
Liibouclmre,  rt,  hn,  H. 

LilllgSlOII,  J.   II. 

Idscellea,  honi  W.  S> 
LawioQ,  A. 
Lefroy,  A. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Litton,  E. 
Ijowther,  J.  H, 
Mackeiiiie.T. 
Mttckinnoii,W.  A. 
M'Geachy,  1".  A. 
Maraham,  Viscl. 
ftlaslermnii,  J. 
Milej,  P.W.S. 
Mitchell,  T.A. 
Morgan,  O. 
Morris,  D. 
Mundy,  E.  M. 
Napier,  SirC. 
Newport,  Visct. 
Northland,  Visct. 


O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Ord.W. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Paget,  Col. 
Pakington,  J.  S. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  G. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  It.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Philips,  M. 
PigoU  Sir  K. 
Ponionby,  hon,  J.  G. 
Praed,W.T. 
Pringle,  A. 
Repion,G.  W.  J. 
Rolleston,  Col. 
Ruihbrooke,  Col. 
RusKll.r^rd  J. 
Scarlett,  hon.  R.  C. 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  P. 
Sbeil,  It.  hon.  R.  L, 
Shepponl,  T. 
Smith,  rt.  hn.  R.  V. 
Somenet.LordG. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
StruttfE. 
Sturt,  H.  C. 
Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Towneley,  J: 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Trollope,  Sir  J. 
Trotter,  J. 
Turner,  E. 
Vere,SirC.  B. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Waddington,  U.S. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Walih,  Sir  J.  B. 
Wilbrab3m,hon.R.B. 
Wodeliouse,E. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Wrighlsw,  W.  B. 
Wyje,T. 


Fremanile,  Sir  T. 
Baring,  H. 


MiHiBTBRs'  Money  (lasLANn).]  Mr. 
Sergeant  Murphi/  rose  to  move  the  resolu- 
tion on  this  subject  which  be  had  placed 
on  the  paper.  He  merely  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Government  to  a  pres- 
ung  and  sore  grievance,  which  was  one, 
moreover,  that  he  believed  q  vast  majority 
of  the  Members  ot  that  House  were  wholly 
unacquaiiited  witb.  Some  months  since 
he  had  the  honour  of  presenting  a  petition, 
rigned  by  13,000  perBons,  on  the  subject  of 
this  impost.  It  was  signed  by  persons  of 
1*11  4eiMHttW«!LYtM»,  »wi  "■A  wsaas"'""*  *■ 
\Iiont  «B^  w9A»xuii  v:iCt!»^  ^ 
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before    the    Mouse    because   the  perstius 
who  signed  it  were  pei^uaded  they  were 
appealing  to  be  relieved   from   a    heavy 
grievance,   and  one  which   called  for  le- 
gislative  redress.      But    as,  in  his  opi- 
nion,   the    House    was    not    acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  this    impost,   it  was 
necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  briefly  to 
state  id  whdt  the  grievance  consisted,  and 
he  should  preface  his  description  of  the 
origin  of  the  tax  by  only  one  remark — 
that   after  tithes  and   Church-rates   had 
been  abolished  in  Ireland,  it  struck  him  as 
extraordinary    that    a    payment    equally 
onerous  arid  unjUst  should  be  suffered  to 
remain  in  existence.     By  an  act  passed  in 
the  year  1665,  which  was  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  for  the  payment  of  ministers' 
money  iii  corporate  towns,  it  was  provided 
(as  stated  in  an  extract  of  the  statute 
embodied  in  a  report  of  the  commissioners) 
that     the     Lord-lieutenant     and     Chief 
Governor^  With  a  certain  number  of  the 
council^  might  assess    the  liberties  and 
suburbs  of  Dublin,  and  other  cities,  to  such 
an  amount  for  the  cure  of  souls  out  of  each 
house  as  they  might  deem  fit,  provided 
that  the  assessment  did  not  exceed  Is.  in 
the  1/.  on  the  yearly  value  of  each  house. 
It  then  went  on  to  state  this  should  be  the 
measure  of  the  allotment  for  each  house  up 
to  those  of  60L  a  year,  and  not  exceeding 
that  sum.     Now  on  the  bare  statement  of 
thobc  provisions  of  the  statute,  he  thought 
it  must  be  obvious  to  every  person,  that 
the  valuation  which  had  been  sanctioned 
by  this  act  must  press  with  a  very  unequal 
severity  on  many  classes,  and  these  the 
most  indigent  of  the  population.    The  first 
valuation  was  made  shortly  after  the  pass- 
ing of  this  act,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  no  change  had  been  made  in  the 
principle  of  the  allotment.     The  corporate 
commissioners  made  an  observation  on  this 
subject,  which  was  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  and  which  was  to  this 
effect — that  the  improvement  which  had 
been  made  in  modern  times  rendered  many 
of  the  houses  in  old  parts  of  the  cities 
comparatively   valueless,   and   the   conse- 
quence was  that  the  greatest  inequality 
prevailed  in  the  imposition   of  this  tax. 
Indeed  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  fiuctu. 
ations  in  the  value  of  property  since  1655 
roust  render  the  impost  one  of  peculiar 
hardship;  the  more  especially  as  the  assess- 
ment being  limited  to  houses  up  to  60/. 
a  year,  a  house  of  twice  that  value  vraa 


which  this  taw  was  origtoally  introdiioed 
into  Ireland  was  taken  into  account,  it  be- 
came plain  that  the  circumstanoes  of  the 
time  did  not  render  it  any  peculiar  hard- 
ship.  It  must  be  borne  io  mind  that, 
according  to  the  policy  of  those  times,  the 
corporations  represented  nothing  but  the 
predominant  sect ;  and  it  was  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  number  and  Influence  of 
their  members  that  they  should  set  apart 
for  the  sustentation  of  their  spiritual 
ministers  such  a  Bum  as  they  deemed 
adequate  to  ct)mnensate  their  services. 
Had  that  principle  been  retained  in  its 
former  integrity,  he  should  be  the  last  man 
to  quarrel  with  it,  because  it  was  his 
opinion  that  the  legislators  of  a  country 
were  quite  justified  in  maintaining  that 
the  ministers  of  religion  should  be  sustained 
by  those  who  looked  to  them  for  spiritual 
consolation.  But  how  completely  had  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  been  altered  since  that 
period !  In  the  town  which  he  repiesetitedy 
the  inhabitants  amounted  to  110,0009  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  (o  the  Protest- 
ants as  5  or  6  to  1.  And,  according  to  the 
late  census,  the  proportion  throughout 
Ireland  was  as  8  to  1.  Tithes,  which  were 
a  charge  and  burden  on  the  land,  had 
been  done  away  by  legislative  enactment  i 
Church-rates,  which  had  been  long  sus* 
tained  as  the  peculiar  favourites  of  the 
Church,  had  also  at  length  been  done  away 
by  legislative  enactment  within  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years,  and  ministers'  money 
ought  to  be  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Let  no  one  who  heard  him  sup- 
pose that  in  bringing  forward  this  motion 
he  was  at  all  actuated  by  any  spirit  of 
hostility  against  the  integrity  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland. 
He  had  no  such  notion.  He  thought 
Protestants  entitled  to  the  same  rights  of 
conscience  as  he  claimed  for  himself ;  and 
he  believed  it  would  do  much  to  assuage 
the  differences  which  unhappily  sprung 
from  religion  in  Ireland,  and  to  amalgamate 
all  classes,  if  they  adopted  his  proposal  to 
allow  contributions  to  be  made  by  each 
religious  persuasion  in  the  towns,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  spiritual  services  which  were 
rendered  it.  This  was  no  novel  doctrine. 
It  had  been  promulgated  in  that  House 
already ;  and  though  it  might  be  said  that 
in  trenching  on  the  revenues  of  the  Churdi 
he  was  not  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  that  oath  which  he  took 
on  Vy^covuvii^  a  Member  of  that  HoaBe» 


taxed  IB  the  same  proportion  as  one  otA^We  >N?a  >\«^\.^  Xa  ^>i  ^5>Qax^>M»k  ^tfaailar 
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Lord  the  ptesent  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
Dies — obe  whose  demtioQ  to  the  Establish- 
ment was  unquestioned — one  who  separated 
himself  from  his  own  political  connections 
by  reason  of  their  supposed  iiostilitjr  to 
that  institution  in  its  integrifcy-^-rebuked 
the  taunt  that  hon.  Members  of  the  Ro* 
man    Catholic    persuasion   violated    their 
pledge  when  they  roted  for  the  abolition 
of  Church-rates.    The  noble  Lord  stated 
that    he    supported    the   measure    then 
proposed,  not    because    it  would    injure 
the    Protestant  Church,    but    because   it 
would   extend    that  Churchy  by  making 
religion  more  beneficial,  and  civing  secu- 
rity to  the  Establishment;     He  had  wit- 
nessed the  heart-burnings  to  which  this 
payment  gave  rise,  and  how  it  fomented 
political  animosities.  If,  then,  in  1884  they 
had   abolished  Church-rates,  and  in  1885 
they  had  mitigated  the  burden  of  tithes, 
he  left  it  to  erery  dispassionate  mind  to 
say  whether  the  system  which  enabled  the 
minister  of  religion,  through  the  agency 
of  the  proctor,  to  enter  the  humblest  liovel, 
which  was  rated  at  1st  in  the  pound,  and, 
without  any  preliminary  notice,  except  the 
mere  fact  of  non-payment,   to  sell    the 
wretched  furniture  of  the  occupant  by  pub- 
lic auction,  ought  not  to  be  at  once  dis- 
continued.    He  did  not  mean  to  infringe 
longer  upon  the  time  of  the  House;     He 
had  heard,  and  he  admired  the  sentiment 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  that  when  any  abuse  was 
proved,  he  and  the  Government  were  bound 
to  remove  it.     He  had  stated  to  them  an 
admitted  abuse ;  he  had  shown  that  two 
imposts  on   the   same  footing  had   been 
abolished,  and  when  it  was  added  that  the 
burden  fell  with  a  different  pressure  on  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  he  thought  he  had  esta- 
blished  such  a  "  proved  abuse"  as  called 
loudly  for  abolition.   Let  them  act  on  their 
own  principles  and  adopt  his  resolution, 
and  they  would  calm  the  dissensions  which 
prevailed  amongst  the  upper  and  lower 
orders,  and   make  religion — what  of  all 
countries  it  was  necessary  it  should  be  in 
Ireland — the  union  of  peace  and  good  will 
amongst  men  of   all    persuasions.    [Mr, 
Shaw  :  What  is  the  substitute  for  this 
tax  }"]    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  might 
as  well    have  asked   for  a  substitute  of 
Church-rates  or  tithes,  when  they  were 
proposed  to  be  abolished.     The  Govern- 
ment had  avowed  their  desire  to  deal  with 
''  proved  abuses."    They  had  done  so  in 
the  two  instances  he  had  staled,  and  the 
rlgb$  b9Q.  Geatimank'fi  hgmX  a&d  pet s^< 


cacious  mind  must  be  satisfied  that  his 
case  was  made  out  for  the  extinction  of 
this,  when  he  had  proved  its  existence. 
There  was  the  evil  before  them,  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Government,  on  its  o#n 
showing,  to  apply  a  remedy*  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  concluded  by  mov- 
ing the  following  resolution  :-^ 

'<  That  this  House  will,  on  WednesdaV,  the 
13th  day  of  (his  iiistant  Jiily,  i^olve  itsdir  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  act  17  ahd  18  Charles  9nd, 
c.  7,  intituled, '  Ao  act  for  provision  of  Mibi»< 
ters  in  Cities,  Corporate  Towns,  and  making 
the  Church  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  the  Suburbs  of 
the  City  of  Dublin,  presentative  for  ever,' 
with  a  view  to  tlie  repeal  of  so  much  thereof 
as  relates  to  the  provision  of  tnitiisters  in  cities 
and  corporate  towns  in  Ireland." 

Mi*.  Sergeant  Jackson  said,  that  the  act 
provided  for  the  revision  of  this  impost 
every  seven  years,  and  if  it  wei«  unequali 
that  was  an  argument  for  a  new  valuatioui 
but  no  ground  for  abolishing  the  means  of 
support  which  the  clergy  enjoyed  in  the 
towns.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
seemed  to  contend  that  there  wds  nothing 
analogous  to  this  impost  in  England.  Now 
that  was  not  the  fact,  for  the  2nd  and  3rd 
Edward  6th  provided  for  the  payment  of 
personal  tithes  in  several  tdwns  in  Eng- 
landi  but  excepted  Canterbury  and  Lon- 
don, on  the  ground  that  in  the  latter  a 
poundage  rate  (such  as  thdt  enforced  ib 
Ireland)  existed.  This  rate  was  exceed- 
ingly low,  and  the  means  of  support  which 
it  affwded  the  clergy  were  as  moderate  as 
was  consistent  with  their  station. 

Mr.  She'll  thanked  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  for  having  brought  forward  the 
question,  which  was  one  that  greatly 
interested  the  people  of  Ireland.  Un- 
less the  Government  should  exhibit  a 
disposition  to  aecede  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Irish,  they  might  expect  to  have  the  Rd« 
man  Catholic  question  revived,  in  all  its 
force,  in  the  course  of  next  S^don.  He 
maintained  that  the  property  of  the  Choreh 
of  England  belonged  to  the  State,  and^ 
might,  purposely,  be  subjected  to  such 
modi6cations  as  the  Legislature  might  de* 
termine  upon.  The  Legislature  abolished 
Church-cess  in  Ireland,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  an  obnoxious  tax  ;  so  was  Mi- 
nisters' money,  and  ought,  therefhre,  for 
the  same  reason,  to  he  abolished.  His 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  was  asked  to 
point  out  a  aubstvtvitA  ^<^t  \}q0^  \»is.  ^^j^^^Sok 
Via  «dU|fti\.  \o  v^X  Tv^  ^V    ^wiV^'^^j^s^ 
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equivalent  iu  the  Irish  church  temporali- 
ties fund.  If  the  motion  should  be  loet 
now^  he  trusted  that  it  would  be  renewed 
next  Session. 

Mr.  Sham  could  not  believe  that  the 
proposition  before  the  House  was  brought 
forward  seriously.  He  did  not  like  the 
mode  of  paying  Ministers'  money,  nor  did 
the  clergymen  themselves  approve  of  it. 
He  believed  that  nothing  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  them  than  to  be  paid  in  an- 
other manner.  If  an  arrangement  of  that 
kind  could  be  devised,  he  would  cheerfully 
assist  in  carrying  it  into  effect;  but  he 
never  could  consent  to  deprive  a  clergy- 
man of  his  income  without  offering  him 
any  compensation. 

Mr.  M.  J.  O'Connell  said,  that  if  the 
present  proposition  had  been  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Government,  it  would  have 
been  very  proper  in  them  to  provide  a 
substitute  for  tlie  tax  which  it  was  sought 
to  abolish  ;  but  individual  Members  who 
complained  of  a  grievance  were  not  bound 
to  take  that  course.  They  would  leave  to 
the  Government  the  task  of  finding  a  sub- 
stitute. If,  however,  he  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  say  whence  a  sum  equivalent  to 
that  of  Ministers'  money  might  be  derived, 
he  would  point  to  the  sinecure  bishoprics 
and  sinecure  livings  in  Ireland.  It  was  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  most  of  the  clergy- 
men of  Dublin  and  Cork  had  other  sources 
of  income  besides  Ministers*  money.  He 
would  give  his  hearty  support  to  the  mo- 
tion, and  he  believed  that  Government 
oould  not  follow  any  course  more  calcu- 
lated to  conduce  to  the  peace  of  Ireland 
than  by  taking^  up  this  question. 

Sir  R.  Inglis  said,  that  the  declaration 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Dungarvon,  that  they  might 
expect  the  Roman  Catholic  question  to  be 
revived  in  all  its  force  next  Session,  coupled 
with  the  fiEu:t  of  a  motion  being  now 
brought  forward  to  deprive  a  portion  of 
the  clergy  of  Ireland  of  their  incomes 
without  giving  them  any  compensation, 
|ras  a  proof  of  the  perfect  inutility  of  all 
the  concessions  which  had  been  made  to 
the  Roman  Catholics.  The  experience  of 
the  last  twelve  years  ought  to  convince 
the  House  of  the  folly  of  continuing  in  the 
same  course. 

Sir  W.  Somerville  said,  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  do  something  with  respect 
to  this  question.  If  the  present  state  of 
things  should  continue,  it  would  be  hope- 
less to  expect  that  amalgamation  of  parties 
AD</i«moFaI  of  religious  bickerings  which  ^ 


was  so  desirable.  He  believed  that  the 
Irish  people's  objection  was  not  to  the 
establishment,  but  to  the  payment  for  its 
support.  If  the  Protestants  would  only 
pay  their  bishops,  the  Catholics  would  not 
care  how  many  they  had.  He  trosted 
that  the  present  motion  would  be  the  pre- 
cursor of  many  others  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Lillon  said,  that  the  Ministers* 
money  was  not  a  tax  on  occupiers,  but  on 
landlords,  for  when  a  lease  of  a  bouse  was 
granted,  the  amount  of  the  rent  was  always 
measured  by  the  amount  of  the  local  im- 
positions to  which  the  property  was  liable. 
He  certainly  thought  it  was  desirable  that 
the  mode  of  levying  this  tax  should  be 
altered.  He  wished  some  arrangement 
might  be  made  similar  to  that  made  with 
respect  to  tithes. 

Mr.  Callagkan  felt  obliged  to  his  hon. 
and  learned  Colleague  for  having  brought 
this  motion  forward,  even  at  this  inconve- 
nient period  of  the  Session,  where  it  only 
for  the  admissions  which  had  been  elicitea 
from  the  other  side.  It  was  now  generally 
admitted  that  the  manner  of  levying  this 
tax  was  an  objectionable  one,  and  that  the 
only  thing  to  be  wisheil  was  to  find  a  sub- 
stitute. Many  of  his  constituents  shared 
in  the  opinion  that  the  Church  Establish- 
ment was  a  burden  on  the  country,  and 
that  the  sooner  it  was  put  an  end  to  the 
better. 

Lford  Eliot  said,  the  grievance,  so  gra- 
phically described  by  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite, was  now  for  the  first  time,  brou^lit 
before  the  House  of  Commons^  He,  holding 
the  situation  of  Secretary  for  Ireland,  had 
not  received  a  single  memorial  on  the 
subject.  He  agreed  that  it  was  desirable 
a  less  objectionable  mode  of  levying  the 
tax  should  be  devised ;  and  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  in  some  other  manner  an  ade- 
quate provision  might  be  made  for  the 
clergy,  he  for  one,  should  not  be  disposed 
to  object  to  such  an  arrangement.  He 
could,  not,  however,  look  upon  the  clergy 
of  Ireland  as  an  adequately  remunerated 
body  of  men,  and  could  not  consent  to  see 
them  deprived  of  any  of  their  present 
sources  of  income,  unless  a  proper  substi- 
tute was  proposed.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  not  moved  for  a  committee 
of  inquiry,  but  demanded  at  once  a  com- 
mittee to  repeal  this  source  of  income, 
without  attempting  to  suggest  a  substi- 
tute. Under  these  circumstances,  he 
thought  the  House  was  called  on  to  reject 
this  motion  by  a  very  large  majority. 

Mr.  Seijeant  Murphy  said,  that  though 
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the  question  of  this  grieTance  bad  never 
been  mooted  in  Parliament  since  1665^  yet 
every  man  connected  with  the  Irish  go- 
vernment who  had  spoken  on  this  ques- 
tion, had  admitted,  that  it  was  a  grievance 
which  the  whole  clergy  wished  to  see 
modified.  Was  not  that  admission  in  itself 
a  justification  of  his  motion  ?  An  admitted 
grievance  was  now  shown  to  exist,  and  it 
was  not  his  business  but  the  business  of 
Government,  to  provide  a  remedy.  Surely, 
it  would  not  be  said,  that  the  Church  was 
not  rich  enough  for  its  own  maintenance  ? 
The  House  divided  : — Ayes  56 ;  Noes 
85:  Majority  29. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Agliooby,  H.  A. 
Aldam,  W. 
Bannerman,  A. 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Browne,  hen.  W. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Batler^  hon.  Col. 
Cave,  hon.  R.  O. 
Cavendish,  hn.  C.  C. 
Chapman,  B. 
Cobden,  R. 
Collins,  VV. 
Corbally,  M .  £. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Dennistoun,  J. 
Divett,  £. 
Duncan,  O. 
Dundas,  Adm: 
EllU,  W. 
Elphinstone,  H. 
£sroonde,SirT. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fielden,  J. 
Gibson,  T.M. 
GiII,T. 
Gore,  hoD.  R. 
Harris,  J.  Q. 


Hawes,  B. 
Hume,  J. 

Macnamara,  Major 
Marsland,  U. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
MunU,  G.  F. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
0*Connell,  J. 
Phillpotts,  J. 
Rice,  £.  R. 
Roche,  £.  B. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Shell,  rt.  lion.  R.  L. 
Somerville,  SirW.M. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thomely,  T. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Wallace,  R. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Williams,  W. 
Wood,  B. 
Yorke,  H.  R. 

TELLERS. 

Murphy,  F.  S; 
Callaghan,  D. 


Grimston,  Visct. 
Grogan,  £. 
Halford,  H. 
Hamilton,  W.  J. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hardinge,  rt.  hn.Sir  H. 
Hardy,  J. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herbert,  hon.  S. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Hufsey,  T. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jackson,  J.  D. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jones,  Capt. 
Knigbtley,  Sir  C. 
Lawson,  A. 
Lefroy,  A. 
Litton,  E. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Mc  Geachy,  F.  A. 
Marsham,  Visct. 
Masterman,  J. 
Meynell,  Capt. 
Muudy,  E.  M. 


Nicholl,  right  hon.  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Northland,  Visct. 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Palmer,  G. 
Peel,  right  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 
Pigot,  Sir  R. 
Pringle,  A. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Scarlett,  hon.  R.  C. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Shaw,  rij|;ht  hon.  F. 
Sheppard,  T, 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smyth,  Sir  H. 
Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Trench,  Sir  F. 
Trevor,  hon.  G,  R. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Vemer,  Col. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Vivian,  J.  £. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Young,  J. 

TELLEES. 

Fremantle,  Sir  T. 
Baring,  U. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Arbuthnott,  hon.  H. 
Arkwright.  G. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Bateson,  R. 
Blackbume,  J,  I. 
Boldero,  H.G. 
Bruce,  I^ord  £. 
Campbell,  A. 
Chetwode,  Sir  J. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H. 
(*ourtenay,  Lord 
Cripps,  W. 
Darner,  hon.  CoL 
DenisoD,  £.  B. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 


Douglas,  Sir  C.  £• 
Duffield,  T. 
Eastnor,  Visct. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Escott,  B. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  II. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
FfoUiott,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fuller,  A.  £. 
Gore,  M. 
Gore,  W.  O. 
Goring,  C. 
Goulborn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  T. 


Dissection— Thb  Anatomy  Act.]  Mr. 
Hardy  rose,  pursuant  to  the  following 
notice: — 

''To  take  into  consideration  the  petition  of 
William  Roberts  on  the  Anatomy  Act,  and  to 
move  for  a  committee  to  inquire  and  report 
on  the  working  thereof,  and  to  recommend, 
if  necessary,  amendments  of  the  same." 

The  petitioner,  he  said,  had  discovered 
a  fluid  which,  applied  to  human  bodies 
after  death,  rendered  them  capable  of 
being  used  for  anatomical  purposes  in  the 
summer  months,  and  for  a  much  longer 
time  than  without  such  preparation  they 
could  be  rendered  arailable  for  the  pur« 
poses  of  science.  But  it  was  stated  to  the 
petitioner,  that  the  summer  lecturers  were 
opposed  to  the  use  of  the  fluid  inrented 
by  Mr.  Roberts,  and  proposed  to  be  used 
in  prerenting  the  putrefaction  of  animal 
substances.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Roberts 
had  discovered  a  mode  of  preserving  bodies 
for  the  purpose  of  dissection,  which  would 
prevent  meaical  students  from  iniuringtheir 
health,  or  running  the  risk  of  losinff  their 
lives,  which  they  frequently  did  under  the 
present  system ;  and  therefore  he  trusted 
that  the  House  would  agree  to  his  motion. 

Sir  J.  Graham  said,  that  amidst  the 
great  variety  of  subjects  that  were  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
scarcely  any  question  was  less  calculated 
for  public  discussion  in  an  assembly  of  that 
kina  than  the  present  one.  He  thought  also 
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that  it  waB  still  less  eligible  for  discussion 
before  any    tribunal  which    that   House 
might  appoint.    He  admitted,  at  the  same 
time,  tne  importance    of   the    question. 
However  distressing  it  might  be  t-o  the 
feelings  of  some  persons,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  for  the  benefit  of  the  living,  that 
anatomy  should  be  practised.     Until  the 
Anatomy  Act  waspussed,  there  were  many 
outrages  committed  upon  public  decency, 
and  much  danger  to  human  life  was  in- 
curred in  the  mode  i  n  which  bodies  were 
procured  for  dissection.     During  the  in- 
quiries before  the  committee  which   was 
appointed  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  War- 
burton,  to  whose  exertions  the  passing  of 
the  Anatomv  Bill  was  noiainly  attributable, 
sufficiently  disgusting  exposures  were  made 
respecting  the  disinterment  of  bodies ;  but 
since  that  bill  had  become  the  law  of  the 
land,   the  scenes  of  violence  and  crime 
which  accompanied  those  exhumations  had 
almost,  if  not  entirely  ceased.     He  would 
inform  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  that 
so  long  ago  as  that  time,  Mr.  Warburtou 
was  in  communication  with  the  inventor 
upon  the  subject.     It  was  then  thought 
that  the  experiment  of  Mr.  Roberts  would 
be  an  available  one.     He  could  not  dis* 
aemble    from    the    House    that    two    or 
three  of  the  enactments  of  the  Anatomy 
Act  had  not  been  complied  with  ;    but 
he  wished  to  set  his  hon.   and  learned 
friend  right  with  regard  to  the  provision 
respecting  inspectors.     The  act  did  not 
prescribe  three  inspectors,  but  the  clause 
was  of  a  permissive  nature,  giving  a  power 
to  appoint  three  inspectors  should  that 
number  be  thought  necessary.    One  only 
had    been    nominated,   consequently  the 
expense  of  the  whole   establishment  was 
less  than  if  three  had   been  appointed, 
while,  he  believed,  the  duty  was  better 
fblfilled  than  it  would  be  if  three  inspec- 
tors were  enga^.    As  to  the  quarterly 
roturas,  he  had  in  his  office  distinct  proofs 
that  his  predecessors  had  from  time  to  time 
watched  the  working  of  the  act,  therefore 
it  had   not  been  a  dead  letter;  and  he 
could  assure  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
that  he  had  paid  due  attention  to  this 
department  of  his  public  business.     The 
allegations  respecting  the  burial  of  bodies 
were  submitted  by  himself  to  a  commission 
consisting  of  Mr.  Rogers,  a  Queen's  coun- 
sel, and  he  believed  now  a  deputy  judge- 
advocate,  and  Mr.  Green,  a  distinguished 
surgeon !  and  all  the  abuses  complained  of 
were  checked.  Dr.  Somerville  being  warned 
of  them,  and  desired  to  prevent  their  re- 


currence.    All  the  provisions  of  the  act 
were,  he  believed,  most  carefully  attended 
to.     Having  stated  the  subetaooe  of  the 
report,   he   hoped  the   House  would  not 
press  for  its  production.    Passiog  from  the 
Anatomy  Bill,  he  would  now  come  to  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  which  he  believed 
to  be,  under  the  guise  of  an  attempt  to 
carry  out  more  e^tively  the  objects  of 
that  bill,  an  application  of  a  ffrant  m>cD  the 
public  purse  for  an  alleged  discovery  of 
national  importance.      If  Mr.  Roberts  had 
made  such  a  discovery  as  he  had  described, 
he  would   be  entitled   to  a  reward ;  but 
from   the  best  information   he  had  been 
able  to  collect,  he  was  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  was  not   the  case.     His  hon. 
Friend  had  mentioned  a  certificate  which 
was  signed  in  1836  by  many  eminent  men, 
who  stated  that,  from  what  they  saw,  it 
was  a  discovery  of  great  importance  and 
most  useful  to  society.   Three  names  were 
mentioned  by  his  hon.  Friend — Sir  B.  Bro- 
die,   Mr.  Stanley,   and   Mr.  Green— and 
three  more  eminent  persons  and  competent 
judges  of  the  matter  could  scarcely  have 
been  found.     His  hnn.  Friend  also  said, 
that  the  teachers  of  anatomy  were  pre- 
judiced against  Mr.  Roberts,  and  wished 
to  continue  the  present  system  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  pupils.     Why,  to  such 
a  man  as  Sir  B.  Biodie  it  must  be  a  posi- 
tive sacrifice  to  be  withdrawn  from  his 
professional   business  with  patients;   but 
he  was  a  man  who  disregarded  personal 
advantages  in  his  zeal  for  the  promotion 
and  improvement  of  that  science  which  he 
adorned.      In   April,  1836,  Mr.  Roberts 
proposed  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  that 
they  should  give  him  1,000/.  for  his  inven- 
tion, and  use  their  interest  with  the  Go- 
vernment to  procure   for  him  a  further 
sum  of  2,000/. 

"  I  cannot  find  that  the  College  (says  Sir 
B.  Brodie)  ever  answered  this  application. 
Mr.  Roberts  afterwards  made  some  similar 
proposals  to  the  teachers  of  anatomical  schools. 
Sir  A.  Cooper  and  myself  signed  a  paper, 
which  you  have  seen,  after  examining  a  body 
whicli  Mr.  Roberts  said  had  been  unburied 
some  time.  But  subsequently  it  appeared 
that  the  whole  experiment  was  a  complete 
failure." 

This  was  the  testimony  given  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Harrison,  the  treasurer  of 
Guy's  Hospital,  and  Mr.  Stanley.  Sir  B. 
Brodie  went  on  to  state  that  the  same 
discovery  had  been  made  in  France;  apd 
he  added  in  his  communication — 

"  However,  useful  it  may  be,  it  can  never 
supersede  the  necessity  of  dissection." 
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He  thought,  then,  that  itwas  sufficiently 
clear  from  the  opinions  of  men  whose 
original  impressions  were  in  favour  of  the 
discoFery,  that  it  had  been  already  fully 
inFestigated,  and  had  proved  to  be  a  failure. 
He  therefore  trustea  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  would  not  press  his  motion. 

Mr.  Hardy  replied,  that  he  should  be 
sorry  to  press  this  or  any  other  motion 
upon  the  attention  of  the  House  after 
observations  similar  to  those  just  made  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet.  He  was  not  aware 
that  the  facts  detailed  in  the  petition, 
which  certainly  seemed  to  be  very  extra- 
ordinary in  their  nature,  had  been  the 
subject  of  previous  consideration,  or  he 
would  not  have  urged  them  again  upon  the 
notice  of  the  House  and  the  Grovemment. 
After  what  had  been  stated  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  and  seeing  the  disposition  of 
the  House,  he  should  not  press  his  motion. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Elbction  Proceedings — Secret  Com- 
mittees.] Sir  H.  H.  Inglis,  in  rising  to 
bring  forward  a  motion  respecting  the 
secret  proceedings  of  election  committees, 
said,  that  he  felt  himself  somewhat  em- 
barrassed, because  he  had  been  given  to 
understand  that  the  committee  over  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bath  presided  had 
made  its  report  to  the  House.  [Mr.  Hume : 
No,  no! — ^agreed  to  it.]  Then  he  was 
quite  in  order  in  moving  the  resolution  of 
which  be  bad  given  notice^  and  it  was 
this:— 

''That  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittees specially  appointed  to  investigate  the 
charges  of  alleged  corrupt  compromises  and 
bribery  in  respect  of  the  late  elections  for  the 
boroughs  of  Nottingham,  Reading,  Harwich, 
Lewes,  Falmouth  and  Penryo,  Bridport,  Bel- 
fast, and  Southampton,  respectively,  the  parties 
accused  or  implicated  in  such  charges  shall  at 
all  times,  save  at  such  times  only  as  the  said 
committee  shall  deliberate  thereon,  be  entitled 
to  be  present  at  such  committees,  irrespectively 
of  the  right  which  such  of  them  as  may  be 
Members  of  this  House  have  to  attend  all 
committees,  except  secret  committees  of  the 
same." 

He  thought  he  might  say  with  absolute 
confidence  that  no  Member  of  that  House 
would  vote  against  such  a  proposition ; 
some  might  not  assent  to  it ;  but  without 
wishing  to  be  offensive,  he  defied  any  one 
to  vote  against  it.  Those  who  were  not 
able  to  comply  with  it  might  move  the 
previous  question ;  but  they  could  not 
venture  directly  to  negative  such  a  pro- 
position as  this— that  ao  accmcd  penon 


had  a  right  to  enter  the  court  before  which 
he  was  to  be  tried.  Again  andagain  he  must 
declare  that  this  was  a  case  in  which  a 
person  was  tried  on  accusations  made  be- 
fore a  tribunal,  and  from   which  he  was 
excluded.     It  was  no  preliminary  inquiry ; 
a  direct  charge   was  made  by  an   hon. 
Member  in  his  place  in  that  House,  and 
on  his  motion  a  particular  tribunal   was 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the 
person  against  whom  the  charge  was  made. 
jEIe  was  afraid  of  wearying  the  House  by 
restating  that  which  he  bad  already  stated 
more  than  once — that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Hath  distinctly  made  a  charge 
against  individuals,  and  said  he  would  fix 
and  crucify  those  individuals  whom  he  d- 
leged  to  be  guilty  of  that  which  he  called  a 
crime  before  their  countrymen;   and  it 
was  under  those  circumstances  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  had  prevailed 
upon  the  House  to  grant  him  that  tribunal 
before  whom  those  he  accused  were  called 
to  appear  as  witnesses.     He    contended 
that  they    had    a   right   to   be    present 
throughout  the  proceedings ;  and  the  only 
consideration  which  might  have  induced 
him  to  pause  in  bringing  forward  hit  mo- 
tion would  be  that  the  committee  had  made 
its  report ;  but  even  if  that  had  been  the 
case,  be  should   think  he  was  best  dis- 
charging his  duty  by  changing  the  terms 
of  the  resolution,  and  introducing  it  as  a 
rasolution  laying  down  a  principle  the  ap- 
plication of  which  might  be  left  to  future 
cases,  if  any  such  should  arise — an  oc- 
currence, however,  of  which  he  had  little 
fear,  for  he  believed  no  such  committee  as 
that  referred   to    would    ever    again    be 
granted.     But,  be  that  as  it  might,  he 
was  free  from  the  necessity  of  considering 
the  point,  when    he   was  informed  that 
the  committee  had  not  yet  brought  their 
labours  to  a  cloae ;  and  in  consequence  the 
only  matter  he  had  to  insist  on  was  the 
right  of  an  accused  person  to  hear  the 
charges  brought  and  the  evidence  adduced 
against  him.     He  waa  told  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Harwich,  as  well  as  by  others 
who  had  attended  the  committee,  that  the 
proceedings  were  conducted  with  courtesy ; 
but  let  him  ask,  what  security  bad  they 
that  such  courtesy  would  be  shown   in 
other  cases  }     He  wanted  to  establish  the 
principle,  and  he  said  again  that  he  be- 
lieved no  one  would  be  found  to  negative 
the  abstract  proposition,  and  if  that  were 
so,  then,  let  the   fate  of  the  motion  be 
what  it  might,  it  could  only  be  sot  rid  of 
indirectly.     In  deference  to  the  House,  at 
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much  as  in  deference  to  the  advanced  state 
of  the  proceedings  before  the  committee, 
he  would  not  attempt  to  support  this  mo- 
tion by  any  lengthened  statement.  He 
repeatea  again,  that  he  believed  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  any  Member  in  that 
House,  and  he  ventured  to  hope  he  should 
find  no  one  out  of  it  prepared  to  enunciate 
as  his  principle,  that  an  accused  person  was 
not  entitled  to  be  present  when  accusa- 
tions were  made  aeainst  him.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  the  county  of 
Cork  had  suggested  to  him  that  these  re- 
gulations were  not  laid  down  by  the  com- 
mittee over  which  he  presided,  or  by  the 
committee  sitting  on  the  business  of  the 
Southampton  election.  But  if  his  motion 
was  gooa  for  anything*  it  was  good  as  a 
principle  not  applicable  only  to  present, 
but  to  all  cases.  He  contended  that  it 
ought  to  be  made  a  matter  of  right  that 
accused  persons  might  be  present  if  they 
pleased,  with  the  single  exception  of  occa- 
sions when  their  judges  were  sitting  to 
deliberate  among  themselves.  Such  being 
the  circumstances,  and   such   being  the 

Erinciple,  he  would  conclude  by  putting 
is  motion  in  the  shape  of  an  abstract  pro- 
position in  the  hands  of  the  Speaker, 
leaving  its  application  to  this  or  any  future 
tribunal,  ana  impressed  with  a  full  convic- 
tion that  the  pnnciple  he  laid  down  was 
unimpeachable. 

Mr.  Roebuck  was  exceedingly  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  trouble  the  House  on  this  oc- 
casion, but  he  could  not  help  remarking 
that  he  was  entirely  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
this  motion  should  have  been  brought  for- 
ward at  all.  The  hon.  Baronet  said  it 
went  to  establish  a  principle,  and  he  in- 
ferred that  he  would  not  leave  the  applica- 
tion of  that  principle  to  the  individual  dis- 
cretion of  tne  chairman  of  a  committee. 
Now,  he  would  appeal  to  the  hon.  Baronet's 
own  judgment  to  say,  was  it  left  to  the 
individual  discretion  of  the  chairman  ? 
And  why  should  he  come  down  to  that 
House  with  a  proposition  of  this  sort, 
carrying  its  own  refutation,  and  put  for- 
ward as  it  seemed  to  him  merely  ad  cap- 
tandum  ?  There  were  on  this  committee 
eight  Members  besides  himself:  the  House 
had  intrusted  to  them  to  conduct  a  deli- 
cate inquiry ;  it  had  left  to  them  a  certain 
discretion  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  it, 
and  all  they  asked  was»  that  the  House 
should  continue  that  discretion  until  they 
saw  cause  to  withdraw  it.  Having  granted 
that  discretion,  this  motion  implied  a  di- 
rect censure  upon  their  employment  of  it. 


It  was  an  interference  with  their  proceed- 
ings  without  any  cause  assigned.  If  the 
hon.  Baronet  would  have  waited  until  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee  were  laid  on 
the  Table,  he  would  have  acted  wisdy, 
and  would  have  done  no  harm  to  his  cause. 
At  that  moment  their  report,  as  regarded 
five  of  the  cases  referred  to  them,  was 
printed.  It  would  soon  be  in  the  hands  of 
Members.  What  then  did  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet want  ?  What  did  he  desire  to  efl^ 
by  this  motion  ?     All  they  said  was  this — 

''  So  long  as  we  conduct  the  inquiry  foirly, 
without  any  appearance  of  hostility  to  any  one 
so  long  do  we  think  we  shall  best  fulfil  the 
commands  of  the  House.'' 

And  certainly,  in  exercising  the  discre- 
tion put  into  their  hands,  they  were  of 
opinion  that  they  should  best  conduct  their 
investigation — not  in  public,  so  that  their 
proceedings  might  be  published  in  the 
newspapers  day  by  day — but  without  pub- 
lic interference,  in  a  private  and  friendly 
manner,  for  friendly  they  had  been,  and 
he  was  glad  to  say  continued  to  be.  So 
long  as  they  got  the  evidence  from  the 
parties  themselves*— so  long  as  they  were 
without  the  necessity  of  resiorting  to  hoe- 
tile  sources  for  information,  so  much  would 
it  be  the  better  for  the  parties  concerned ; 
and  he  might  add,  that  for  the  purpose  of 
the  inquiry,  which  was  merely  to  eluci- 
date examples  of  a  system,  it  would  be  fiv 
better  than  any  course  they  could  other- 
wise adopt.  He  would  venture  to  promise 
the  hon.  Baronet,  that  in  a  few  days  he 
should  see  the  whole  body  of  the  evidence 
taken  by  the  committee,  and  he  would 
there  find  such  statements  as  the  House 
could  not  possibly  acquire  by  any  other 
means,  and  as,  he  would  venture  to  say, 
would  not  be  disputed  by  any  of  the  par- 
ties. This  evidence  was  given  by  those 
concerned ;  it  was  given  by  themselves,  of 
themselves,  about  themselves,  and  concern- 
ing their  own  acts.  What  could  he  say 
more  ?  All  he  could  add  was,  a  repetition 
of  his  advice  that  the  House  should  wait 
a  little  while  longer — should  continue  to 
the  committee  the  discretion  they  used, 
and  he  hoped  had  not  abused,  and  then 
the  House  might  do  what  it  pleased.  What 
he  entreated,  and  what  he  thought  he  had 
even  a  right  to  demand,  was  that  hon. 
Members  would  not  cast  a  censure  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee,  before  they 
knew  what  had  been  done.  One  word  as 
to  the  hon.  Baronet's  challenge  to  the 
House.  No  one  had  attempted — no  one, 
to  use  his  own  term,  dared  to  dispute  that 
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when  a  man  was  brought  to  trial  he  should 
see  his  accusers  face  to  face;  but  there 
might  surely  be  inquiries  as  to  personal 
matters,  with  regard  to  which  it  might 
not  be  desirable  that  the  parties  should 
interfere;  and  if  they  could  obtain  evi- 
dence in  such  cases  without  resorting  to 
third  parties,  he  did  say  that  it  was  infi- 
nilely  better  than  to  run  the  risk  of  the 
annoyances  which  would  result  from  pur- 
suing a  different  system.  But,  above  all, 
he  said,  let  the  House  wait  and  see  what 
the  committee  had  done,  and  not  attempt 
to  rush  hastily  into  a  matter  of  which  it 
could  know  nothing.  He  sat  down  with 
the  most  perfect  assurance  that  the  House 
would  continue  its  confidence  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  committee,  and  would  adopt 
no  resolution  implying  a  censure  on  the 
conduct  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  R.  Scarlell  said,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bath  had  implied  that  every  witness 
before  his  committee  was  to  state  what  he 
himself  knew,  and  to  make  no  charge 
against  any  other  person.  Now  this  was 
curious,  for  if  a  witness  stated  what  he 
knew  of  his  own  knowledge,  in  all  proba- 
bility he  would  implicate  some  other  per- 
son. It  was  quite  possible,  that  when  the 
report  of  the  committee  was  published  they 
would  find  in  the  evidence  a  vast  variety  of 
accusations  against  individuals,  which,  on 
examination,  would  be  found  inconsistent 
with  facts,  and  with  regard  to  which  those 
individuals  would  say  that  had  they  been 
called  before  the  committee,  or  allowed  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  them,  they  could 
have  rebutted  or  explained  away  the  alle- 
gations. This  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
very  possible  result,  and  it  was  therefore 
highly  necessary,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
private  justice,  but  for  the  public  satisfac- 
tion, that  the  parties  accused  should  be 
admitted  to  hear  the  charges. 

Mr.  B,  Escoil  hoped  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bath  would  not  attribute  to  him 
that  he  entertained  any  desire  to  impute 
to  him,  and  to  him  alone,  the  outrageous 
acts  the  committee  had  been  guilty  of  on 
the  confession  of  their  own  chairman.  He 
did  not  impute  those  acts  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  any  more  than  to  any 
other  Member  of  the  committee,  but  he 
presumed  it  would  not  be  thought  very 
extraordinary  if  he  drew  the  conclusion 
that  the  deliberations  and  proceedings  of 
that  committee  would  be  very  much  guided 
by  the  superior  learning,  intelligence,  and 
ability  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bath.  The 
hon.  Member  told  them  that  they  were  to 
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judge  of  the  committee  by  their  conduct. 
He  did  so,  and  he  found  that  a  part  of  that 
conduct  was  to  prevent  the  parties  impli- 
cated from  being  present  to  hear  the  evi- 
dence given  against  them.  He  presumed 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  adhered  to 
that  determination,  and,  not  knowing  whe- 
ther the  report  of  the  committee  might  be 
final  or  not — not  knowing  how  much  longer 
they  might  choose  to  sit  and  deliberate,  he 
did  think  it  highly  desirable  that  they 
should  adopt  the  principle  embodied  in  this 
resolution.  The  hon.  Member  told  them 
that  he  excluded  the  parties  for  their  own 
benefit.  Now  he  was  not  particularly 
anxious  to  benefit  these  parties.  He  wished 
all  who  bought  or  sold  in  boroughs  to  pay 
the  just  penalty  for  so  doing.  He  did  not 
desire  certainly  that  they  should  be  pun- 
ished with  the  extreme  severity  suggested 
by  the  hon.  Member-^that  thev  should  be 
put  to  the  tortures  he  would  inflict  upon 
them — but  he  did  wish  them  to  be  pro- 
perly punished,  and  he  was  not  to  be  told 
that  these  proceedings  were  to  be  carried 
on  in  secrecy,  because  the  parties  whose 
dirty  practices  were  to  be  inquired  into 
were  to  have  their  feelings  carefully  con- 
sidered. Why  should  not  all  the  courts 
be  shut  against  parties  either  implicated 
or  interested  ?  Because  feelings  might  be 
hurt  by  letting  in  the  light  of  day  on 
evidence  by  means  of  which  crime  was 
to  be  punished.  He  confessed  he  did  not 
understand  the  principle  laid  down  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bath.  He  said  cross- 
examination  was  to  be  avoided,  because  he 
wished  that  all  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittee should  be  conducted  without  offence 
to  the  feelings  of  any  one.  Why,  he  had 
always  thought  that  cross-examination  was 
the  best  security  which  was  provided  by 
the  law  of  England  for  the  elucidation  of 
truth.  But,  said  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bath,  it  would  be  very  inconvenient,  and 
would  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  the  committee ;  he  called  upon 
the  House  to  wait  until  they  had  seen  the 
report ;  and  in  the  gentlest  terms  he  said 
or  implied  that  it  was  drawn  in  so  mild  a 
form,  that  nobody's  feelings  would  be  hurt. 
He  would  certainly  wait  to  see  the  report 
before  he  formed  any  opinion  upon  the  evi- 
dence 3  but  what  he  wanted  to  know  was, 
why  feelings  should  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  justice,  if  such  a  term  could  be  ap- 

?lied  to  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  ? 
le  might  be  wrong ;  but  he  had  formed 
an  opinion,    and,    whatever    the    House 
might  think  of  it»  he  would  tell  them  what 
20 
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it  was;  he  suspected  that  there  was  ano« 
ther  compromise.  He  might  have  been 
hasty  in  coming  to  such  a  conclusion,  but 
he  suspected  it  from  the  tone  and  language 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath. 
What  a  contrast  between  the  indignation 
he  showed  when  he  denounced  the  corrupt 
practices  he  alleged  to  have  taken  place — 
what  a  contrast  between  the  language 
which  fell  from  him  when  he  took  the 
House  by  storm,  and  the  gentle  tone  in 
which  he  now  spoke  of  the  feelings  of  par- 
ties whom  he  formerly  denounced.  Seeing 
such  a  change,  he  could  not  help  suspect- 
ing, that  there  had  been  a  compromise-— 
that  the  whole  matter  was  to  end  in  some 
gentle^  mild  report,  which  could  not,  by 
any  possibility,  injure  the  feelings  of  any 
one.  The  House  showed  itself  anxious  to 
probe  the  whole  charge  made  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bath  to  the  very  bottom,  and 
they  had  armed  the  committee  with  pow- 
ers accordingly ;  but  now  they  were  to  be 
put  off  with  a  report  which  would  make 
them  all  look  foolish  at  their  having  allowed 
themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  stormy  in- 
vectives of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member. 
He  would  not  say,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  be  haunted  by 
any  of  those  feelings  of  foolishness,  but  he 
must  say,  that  he  thought  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  been  very  ill-advised, 
when  he  allowed  himself,  and  induced  the 
committee,  to  depart  from  the  acknow- 
ledged and  regular  rules  of  judicial  investi- 
gation. From  the  moment  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  declared  in  that  House 
that  the  accused  were  not  to  be  allowed  to 
be  present  at  the  inquiry  into  the  charges 
brought  against  them,  from  that  moment 
all  the  importance  which  the  people  of 
England  attached  to  the  proceedings  of 
th  committee  was  gone — utterly  annihi- 
lated. He  did  not  care  what  might  be  the 
result  of  the  report  promised  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  but  be  would  tell 
him  that  he  must  in  it  convince  both  that 
House,  and  the  intelligent,  thinking  part 
of  the  public,  that  he  had  a  strong  case, 
which  nad  justified  him  and  the  committee 
in  departing  from  the  regular  and  estab- 
lished principles  of  fairness  which  governed 
all  temples  of  justice,  and  to  which  this 
committee  was  the  only  exception. 

Mr.  Laffouchere  would  confine  himself 
strictly  to  the  question  before  the  House ; 
it  was  not  whether  the  committee  had  or 
had  not  properly  used  the  discretion  given 
to  them,  by  closing  their  doors.  Upon  that 
point  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  suspend 


his  judgment  until  their  report  had  bpan 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House»  and  he  um 
how  they  had  conducted  the  important  in- 
quiry intrusted  to  them  by  the  Houae.  At 
the  same  time,  he  must  say*  that  if  the 
charge  made  against  them  —if  he  found  it 
should  turn  out  that  they  had  inculpated 
individuals  in  the  dark— if  they  had  con- 
ducted judicial  inquiries  without  giviQg 
ample  opportunity  to  the  parties  charged 
to  hear  the  charges  and  make  their  defienoe, 
he  should  consider  that  they  had  acted 
improperly  and  irregularly.  But  that  wis 
not  the  queation  berore  the  Houae ;  it  was, 
was  the  House  prepared  to  step  cot  of  its 
way  to  interfere  with  the  discretion  of  a 
committee  relating  to  a  resolution  to 
which  they  were  informed  they  were  una- 
nimous in  coming?  In  his  opinion,  the 
House  would  deal  unfairly  ana  UDiueily 
with  the  committee  if  they  interfered  witn 
them  in  the  manner  sought  by  the 
hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  Tor  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  It  was  a  motion 
for  which  he  had  been  unable  to  find 
any  precedent,  and  one  to  which  he 
hoped  the  House  would  not  give  ita  aa- 
sent.  They  were  now  informed,  that  the 
committee  had  concluded  their  laboura  in 
respect  of  five  of  the  cases  which  had  been 
referred  to  them— -that,  in  fact,  the  report 
was  printed,  It  would,  therefore,  be 
highly  inexpedient  for  the  House  to  inter- 
fere, and  require  the  committee  to  carry 
on  the  remaining  inquiry  in  a  manner  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  they  had  thought 
it  their  duty  to  conduct  the  previous  ones. 
Upon  these  grounds,  he  should  be  prepared 
to  give  a  negative  to  the  motion. 

Sir  R.  Peel,  in  making  up  his  mind 
U))on  the  motion  of  his  hon.  Friend,  would 
throw  out  of  consideration  all  regard  to  the 
committee  now  sitting  ;  in  fact,  they  knew 
nothing  of  it ;  but  he  must  say,  that  if  tlie 
House  had  no  confidence  in  it,  it  would  be 
better  that  a  motion  should  be  made,  re- 
scinding the  resolution  which  appointed  iti 
but  if  the  House  continued  the  committee, 
let  it  have  the  full  confidence  of  the  House 
and  a  free  exercise  of  discretion.  Surely 
the  House  would  not  make  a  retrospective 
rule,  and  require  the  committee  again  to 
go  over  the  ground  it  had  cleared.  Would 
they,  then,  make  a  prospective  rule,  ap- 
plicable to  future  committees  ?  Would  it 
be  wise  for  the  House  to  lay  down  a  rule 
which  would  have  the  euoct  of  control- 
ling the  conduct  of  all  future  commiiteea? 
He,  for  one,  was  not  prepared  to  lay  down 
a  rule  which  would  so  control  all  commit- 
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tees  to  be  hereafter  appointed  at  that 
they  should  have  no  aiscretion  as  to 
whom  they  should  admit  to  hear  their 
deliberations— that  they  should  not  have 
power  to  say  to  parties  who  might  be  im- 
plicated by  their  proceedings,  *'  You  must 
retire."  He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that 
all  parties  impHcatea  in  charges  which 
were  under  investigation  before  a  commit- 
tee should  have  an  absolute  right  to  insist 
upon  being  present,  even  against  the  opin- 
ion of  the  committee  communicated  to 
them.  Supposing  such  a  rule  to  be  laid 
down,— charges  were  sometimes  made  in 
committees  of  the  whole  House ;  inquiries 
were  sometimes  made  at  the  Bar,  in  which 
individuals  were  implicated ;  would  it  then 
be  right  that  those  parties  should  be  able 
to  invalidate  the  act  of  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  invalidate  the  standing  orders,  or  e?en 
to  set  at  nought  the  unanimous  ?ote  of  the 
House  by  insisting  on  being  present ;  or 
that  they  should  have  the  power  to  rescind 
that  order  of  the  House  which  requires 
that  the  Houae  should  be  cleared  if  one 
Member  should  remark  that  strangers  were 
present  ?  He  much  doubted  the  policy  of 
making  such  a  change.  He  thought  it 
infinitely  better  that  the  House  should, 
wheo  thev  appointed  such  a  tribunal,  leave 
it  to  the  aiscretion  of  the  committee  either 
to  ezdude  or  to  allow  the  presence  of  such 
parties  as  they  pleased.  There  might  be 
cases  where  charges  were  under  investiga- 
tion in  which  the  presence  of  parties  might 
defeat  the  ends  or  justice.  Take  the  case 
of  grand  juries.  [Sir  R,  Inglis :  Before 
the  grand  jury  only  a  preliminary  inquiry 
is  gone  into.^  That  strengthened  his 
argument^  bemise  the  committee  had  no 
right  to  s^Bfect  the  rights  of  any  one  indi- 
vidua],  but  the  grand  jury  had  the  power 
of  sending  any  person  charged  before  them 
to  his  trial,  and  if  the  bill  was  ignored 
by  the  grand  jury,  the  party  charged  stood 
in  a  very  different  and  a  much  better  po- 
sition in  society  than  if  they  stated  that  a 
prima  Jacie  case  had  been  made  out  against 
nim  ;  yet  the  party  had  not  only  no  right 
to  be  in  the  grand  jury-mom,  but  he  was 
expressly  eaciuded  by  the  law.  Looking 
at  the  function  committees  were  intrusted 
with,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
control  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  dis- 
cretion in  the  manner  proposed  by  his  hon. 
Friend.  He  was  therefore  prepared  to 
give  a  decided  "  No"  to  the  motion. 

Sir  H.  JI,  Inglis^  in  reply,  taid,  he  had 
worded  his  motion  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  appeared  on  the  paper,  because  be  was 


informed  the  committee  had  not  yet  re« 
ported,  and  of  course  the  House  was  pre- 
sumed not  to  know  in  what  stage  their 
proceedings  were.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
had  compared  the  functions  of  the  commit- 
tee to  those  of  a  grand  jury,  but  he  con- 
tended that  there  was  no  analogy  what- 
ever between  the  two  tribunals,  and  for 
this  simple  reason—in  the  latter^  the  pro- 
ceedings were  for  the  purpose  of  inquiry, 
those  before  the  committee  were  for  the 
purposes  of  trial.  He  insisted  the  parties 
charged  before  that  committee  were  on  their 
trial.  In  election  committees,  the  very 
first  prooeedino^s  taken  were  to  call  in  the 
parties,  their  counsel  and  agents,  and  he 
contended  that  the  proceedings  before  the 
committee  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
ought  to  be  as  open,  for  he  contended  the 
parties  before  them  were  on  their  trial.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath  could  not 
deny  that  he  had  made  certain  charges 
before  that  House,  sitting  in  the  character 
of  a  grand  jury.  The  charges  were  enter- 
tained, and  sent  before  the  committee,  who 
were  the  jury  for  trial.  [Mr.  Roebuck : 
Investigation.]  It  might  be  called  inves- 
tigation at  this  Old  Bailey;  but  still  the 
investigations  entered  upon  there  were 
trials  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Per- 
sonally he  had  nothing  to  complain  of,— » 
he  had  to  return  thanks  to  both  sides  of 
the  House  for  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
received  when  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  address 
them,  and  he  had  to  thank  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bath  for  much  cour- 
tesy ;  but  he  could  not,  like  his  hon.  Friend 
the  learned  Member  for  Winchester,  pay 
biro  a  compliment  upon  his  learning  and 
ability  at  the  expense  of  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  especially  of  the 
Member  for  Lambeth,  who  sat  beside  him, 
and  whom  he  knew  served  upon  the  com- 
mittee. With  the  exception  of  that  hon. 
Member  and  one  other  he  confesied,  with 
something  approaching  shame,  that  he  did 
nut  know  of  whom  the  committee  was 
composed ;  but  he  could  not  pay  them  so 
bad  a  compliment  as  to  suppose  for  one 
moment  that  they  would  allow  themselves 
to  be  passive  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  who  presided 
as  Chairman.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  himself  admitted  the  principle 
for  which  he  was  contending:  he  said,  if 
they  were  compelled  to  deal  with  hostile 
witnesses  the  doors  would  be  thrown  open 
at  once.  He  further  said,  he  had  thrown 
aside  his  character  of  judge — he  sat  no 
longer  in  a  court  of  justice — he  sat  now  as 
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father  confessor  in  the  confessional,  taming 
an  ear  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  another 
to  hear  all  that  parties  had  to  say  against 
themselves — to  hear  all  that  might  be 
confided  to  him  by  willing  witnesses.  He 
thought^  therefore,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  practically  conceded 
the  point  for  which  he  contended.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath  said, — 

'<  By  the  adoption  of  this  motion,  you  pass  a 
severe  censure  on  the  committee.  We  have 
adopted  a  particular  line  of  conduct,  and  you, 
without  knowing  how  this  course  has  operated, 
censure  us  for  pursuing  it." 

He  thought^  however,  that  the  refusal 
of  the  House  to  entertain  this  motion 
would  imply  a  direct  censure  upon  those 
committees  who  had  made  their  proceed- 
ings public.  If  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at 
the  head  of  her  Majesty's  Government  had 
moved  the  previous  question,  he  might 
not,  perhaps,  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
press  his  motion  to  a  division  ;  but,  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  prepared  to 
meet  the  question  by  a  direct  negative,  he 
considered  that  he  ought  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  upon  it. 

Mr.  T.  Duncambe  hoped  the  House 
would  adopt  some  rule  for  regulating  the 
future  proceedings  of  committees  on  the 
point  at  issue ;  and  he  moved  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  he  understood  the  h  o 
Baronet  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  to  have  stated  that, 
if  the  previous  question  was  moved,  he 
would  not  press  his  motion  to  a  division ; 
but  the  hon.  Baronet  had  now  intimated 
that  he  felt  bound  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  on  the  subject  The  substantial 
question  was,  he  conceived,  whether  the 
proceedings  before  the  committee,  of  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bath  wasf Chairman, 
were  in  the  nature  of  a  trial.  The  differ- 
ence between  an  inquiry — as  before  a  grand 
jury — and  a  trial,  was  this — that  in  the 
former  case  only  one  party  was  heard, 
while  in  the  latter  the  person  accused  had 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  the  charges 
alleged  against  him.  Before  the  committee 
appointed  on  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bath,  charges  were 
made  seriously  affecting  the  character  and 
conduct  of  individuals  ;  and  the  report  of 
that  committee  would  be,  in  fact,  a  verdict 
as  to  the  proof  of  those  charges. 

Sir  R,  Feel  said,  it  was  alleged  that 
certain  parties  were  implicated  in  the 
charges  made  before  a  committee  of  that 
House,  and  that  those  parties  were  entitled 
to  be  present  at  the  proceedings  of  the 


committee.  The  House  was,  theii>  called 
upon  to  say  ••  Aye,*'  or  "  No.'*  If  they 
considered  that  these  parties  had  a  right 
to  be  present,  let  the  House  say  **  Aye  ;" 
but  why  should  they  have  recourse  to  the 
previous  question  ?  He  thought  it  was 
more  advisable,  when  they  could  do  so, 
to  give  a  direct  negative,  than  to  SFoid 
that  course  by  affirming  the  motion  of  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  Aglionby  considered  that  the  motioQ 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  would 
not  lead  to  any  practical  result.  Id  the 
case  of  that  committee,  of  which  the  hoo. 
Member  for  Bath  was  Chairman,  the  evi- 
dence had  been  almost  wholly  heard,  and 
the  parties  affected  by  that  evidence  had 
not  been  permitted  to  be  present.  He 
thought  that  it  was  right  and  expedient, 
as  a  matter  of  justice,  that  in  all  cases  par- 
ties accused  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  evidence  against  them.  In  this 
instance,  however,  the  evidence  had  been 
heard,  the  committee  had  come  to  a  deci- 
sion, and  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
could  produce  no  result,  as  far  as  that 
committee  was  concerned.  In  the  cases  of 
the  Belfast  and  Southampton  committees, 
the  parties  implicated  in  the  inquiry  were 
allowed  to  be  present ;  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, unnecessary  for  the  House  to  affirm, 
bv  adopting  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 
the  propriety  of  the  course  which  those 
committees  had  pursued. 

Mr.  Roebuck  said,  the  question  wss 
whether,  by  a  general  resolution  of  the 
House,  they  should  deprive  future  com- 
mittees, appointed  to  conduct  inquiries  of 
this  description,  of  all  discretion  as  to  the 
exclusion  of  particular  parties.  In  the 
case  of  the  committee  of  which  he  was 
Chairman,  the  House  allowed  them  to  ex- 
ercise a  discretion.  The  committee  had, 
in  the  exercise  of  that  discretion,  pursued 
a  particular  course;  and  he  appealed  to 
the  House  whether,  under  present  circum- 
stances, they  were  capable  of  judging  whe- 
ther the  conduct  of  the  committee  was 
right  or  wrong.  All  he  asked  the  House 
to  do  was,  to  suspend  their  judgment  until 
the  evidence  taken  by  that  committee  was 
placed  before  them,  and  not  to  adopt  a 
general  proposition  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  B,  Escolt  said,  the  question  was,  not 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  hon.  Gentleman's  committee, 
but  whether  that  committee  had  acted  in 
a  legal  and  constitutional  manner.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Bath  had  not  defended 
the  mode  in  which  evidence  was  tak^  by 
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suspend  their  judgment  until  the  evidence 
waa  laid  before  them.  Whatever  might  be 
the  nature  of  that  evideuce,  it  must  be 
unsatis&clotjr  and  nugutory,  because  it 
^ad  been  obtaiued  in  au  uocoDstitutionai 
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Mr.  C.  Butler  did  not  understand  what 
the  hoD.  Member  meaut  hv  asserting  that 
this  committee  had  proceeded  in  an  uncon- 
stitutional manner.  This  committee,  in  tak- 
iDg  evidence,  had  adopted  the  course  usually 
pursued  by  committees  of  that  Housse, 
as  well  as  by  vommiasionera  appointed 
by  the  Crotvn.  In  the  case  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  evidence 
was  taken  affecting  parties,  vho  had  no 
opportunity  of  refuting  the  statements 
which  were  made  hy  the  witnesses.  With 
respect,  too,  to  the  recent  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  mining  labourers,  the  com- 
mittee went  down  into  the  mines  nnd  re- 
ported on  the  condition  of  the  people,  hut 
they  did  not  take  the  evidence  of  the 
owners  or  of  their  agents.  In  tliis  case 
they  could  not  determine  whether  the 
committee  of  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bath  was  Chairmao,  had  acted  io 
a  constitutional  manner  with  respect  to 
receiving  evidence,  until  they  learned 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  c^- 
miltee  to  follow  up  the  inquiry  by  pe- 
nal measures.  If  the  committee  merely 
inquired  into  the  extent  of  the  corruption 
which  had  prevailed,  and  into  the  com- 
promises alleged  to  have  taken  place, 
and  reported  to  the  House  the  result  of 
their  investigation,  with  a  view  to  fii- 
tare  legislation,  he  thought  the  conduct  of 
the  committee  had  been  in  consonance  with 
the  usual  practice.  If,  however,  it  was  in- 
tended to  fiJlow  up  the  inquiry  by  penal 
measures,  then  he  thought  it  had  not  been 
conducted  accordinglothe  forms  of  Justice, 
for  the  parties  accused  ought  to  have  hud  an 
opportunity  of  being  present,  and  of  refut- 
ing the  charges  made  against  them.  He 
thought  the  course  pursued  hy  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bath  proved  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  propose  any  vindictive  measures. 
He  believed  the  object  of  the  hon.  Member 
WAS  to  obtain  information  which  might 
enable  that  House  to  legislate  for  the  pub- 
lic benefit.  With  regard  to  the  South- 
ampton and  Belfast  committees,  which  had 
adopted  a  different  course  to  that  pursued 
by  the  committee  of  the  bon.  Member  for 
Bath,  if  ther  followed  up  their  inquiries  by 
ncQsiineDdiDg  penal  ffleuures,  h«  thought 


the  parties  affected  hy  those  measures 
woula  have  no  ground  of  complaint. 

Sir  R.  Peel  could  not  see  any  practical 
difference  between  saying  no  to  the  propo- 
sition and  voting  for  the  previous  question. 
The  taking  the  division  on  the  previous 
question  would  lead  to  two  divisions,  and 
so  little  willing  was  he  to  waste  the  time  of 
the  House  by  technicalities,  that  he  would 
vote  for  the  previous  question,  if,  by  so 
doing,  two  divisions  would  be  prevented. 

The  House  divided  on  the  previous 
question:  —  Ayes  49;  Noes  129:  — Ma< 
jority  80. 


List  of 

the  Ayes. 

Adderiey,  C.  B. 

Hughes,  W.  B. 

Antrobus,  E. 

HuMey,  T. 

Arbuthnolt,  hon.  H. 

Johnson,  Gen. 

Altwood.  M. 

Kemble,  H. 

Bngge,  W. 

Law,  hon.  C.  E. 

Bateaon,  R. 

Leicester.  Earl  of 

Browne,  hon.  W. 

Litlor,  E. 

Buckley,  E. 

Lockhart,  W. 

Chapman,  A. 

Lygon.  hon.  Gen. 
^]acken»ie,  T. 

Chetwode,  Sir  J. 

Crawford.  W.  5. 

M'Geachy,  F.  A. 

Cresiwell,  B. 

Mainwaring,  T. 

Dick,  Q. 

Morgan,  O. 

Duffield.T. 

Mundy,  E.  M. 

Fitzroy,  hon.  11. 

Palmer,  R. 

Forbes,  W. 

Palmer,  G. 

Fuller,  A.  E. 

Rous,  hon.  Capl. 

Giadslone,  T. 

Scarlett,  hon.  R.  C. 

Goring,  C. 

Shaw.  rt.  hon.  P. 

Gregory.  W.  H. 

Stewart,  J. 

Grimsditch,  T. 

Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 

Grogan.  E. 
Halford.  H. 

Trotter,  J. 

Vera,  Sir  C.B. 

Henley,  J.  W. 

Hervey,  Lord  A. 

iDglis,  Sir  R.  H. 

Hornby,  J. 

Eicolt,  B. 

List  of  the  Noes, 

A'Courl,  Capl. 

Chelsea,  Viscl. 

Aldatn,  W.  ^ 

Childm,  J.  W. 

Baldwin,  B. 

Clayton,  R.R. 

BanaermaD.  A. 

Clerk.  Sir  0. 

Baring,  lion.  W.  B. 

Cockburne,rt.lin.SirG. 

Baring,  H.  B. 

Colebrooke.  SirT.  E. 

Barnard.  E.  0. 

Deoiion,  E.  B. 

Benlinck,  Lord  G. 

D'Eyncourt.ri.hn.C.' 

Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 

Dickinson,  F.H. 

Berkeley,  hon,  G.F. 

Duncan,  G. 

Beroal,  R. 

Dundas,  Adin. 

Blackburna,  J.  I. 

Eaton,  R.  J. 

Blakemore,  R. 

Elli.,  W. 

Bowring,  Dr. 

Eliot,  Lord 

Elphioslone.  H. 

Bnidie.  W.  B. 

Flower,  Sir  J. 

Brotherton.  J. 

Folleit,  Sir  W.  W. 

Bruce,  Lord  E. 

Forjler,  M. 

Buller,  C. 

Fromant!e,SirT. 

Busfeild,  W. 

Gaskell,J.M. 

Caidwell,  E, 

GiU,T. 
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Gladstone,  rt.lin.  W.E. 
Gore,  M. 
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Harbour  of  Refuge  at  Dover.] 
Mr.  Rice  in  moving  for  a  copy  of  the  report 
of  the  ofRcert  appointed  by  the  Admiralty 
to  consider  the  plans  of  Mr.  Cubitt  for 
constructing  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Dover, 
expressed  a  wish  that  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet (Sir  R.  Peel)  would  give  some  as- 
surance that  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Government  would  be  directed  to  the  very 
important  subject  of  constructing  a  har- 
bour of  refuge  in  the  narrow  channel  for 
the  protection  of  our  coast.  With  regard 
to  the  expense,  it  was  his  opinion  that  in 
a  few  years  the  whole  expense  would  be 
saved,  not  only  in  the  saving  of  time,  but 
in  the  saving  of  human  life  in  our  com- 
mercial navy. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
no  objection  to  the  production  of  the  paper 
called  for  by  the  hou.  Member.  He  was 
quite  sensible  of  the  great  importance  of 
the  Bubjoct  io  wbicb  the  paper  related* 


But  it  was  a  question  which  required  very 
full  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Qo- 
vernment  before  it  undertook  to  great  t 
work.  The  expense  of  the  proposed  har- 
bour bad  been  estimated  to  amount  to  be- 
tween £500,000  and  £600,000.  The  hou. 
Gentleman  must  not  therefore  be  surpriied 
if  be,  in  the  present  state  of  the  national 
finances,  forbore  giving  any  pledge  as  to 
what  coarse  the  Oovemnent  might  at  any 
subsequent  period  take.  He  would  repeat 
that  he  was  quite  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  having  harbours  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  commercial  navy  on  all  parts 
of  the  coast.  A  variety  of  plans  had  oeen 
submitted  to  the  Treasury,  each  plan  in 
itself  of  great  importance^  and  it  would  be 
premature  for  the  Government  to  pledge 
themselves  to  any  work  of  an  extensive 
character  before  they  had  fully  considered 
all  that  bore  upon  the  undertaking. 

Sir  R,  Peel  was  willing  to  abide  by  the 
opinion  he  had  expressed  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, when  this  subject  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Hotise.  That 
opinion  was,  that  mere  local  exertions  were 
not  likely  to  be  effective,  and  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  make  one 
extensive  harbour,  constructed  on  the  best 
principles  that  science  could  suggest.  But 
whether  that  harbour  should  be  at  Mar- 
gate, at  Hasting^,  or  at  Dover,  he  es pressed 
no  opinion.  He  thought  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  take  the  highest  professional 
opinions  upon  the  subject,  and  then  form 
one  harbour  upon  an  extensive  scale.  He 
also  had  said  that  in  the  present  state  of 
the  national  finances  he  could  not  preu 
upon  her  Majesty *sthen  Government  to  un- 
dertake so  great  a  work.  He  confessed  be 
could  not  see  any  such  improvement  in 
the  financial  afi^irs  of  the  country  as  to 
induce  him  to  be  more  earnest  io  pressing 
forward  the  undertaking  now  than  he  was 
formerly.  He  could  assure  the  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  that  there  was  hardly  a  port  on  the 
coast  respecting  which  similar  plana  had 
not  been  suggested  to  the  plan  which  re* 
lated  to  Dover.  One  plan  had  been  pro- 
posed with  respect  to  tne  island  of  Jefaey» 
another  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  others 
with  respect  to  the  eastern  coast.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  must,  therefore,  excuse 
him,  if  he  declined  giving  any  assuranee 
whatever  respecting  an  undertaking 
depending  so  much  upon  contiogen<» 
cies ;  even  if  he  could  foresee  that  proa* 
perity  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  wbieh 

the  hoo*  Gentleman  eppeeitd  to  w« 
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licipate,  itill  be  should  like  to  realUe  it, 
before  be  made  soy  pledge  a«  to  (he 
,  worki  the  GoreriiineDt  might  undertake 
io  coDiequeoce  of  that  prosperity. 

CaptaiD  Plmnridge  triabed  to  call  the 
alteDtion  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  tbe 
caie  of  the  harbour  at  Falmouth,  which  he 
coriiidered  to  poaieai  peculiar  cli 
the  GoTemmeDt.  It  wai  a  port  where 
nature  bad  done  everything,  aud  art  had 
done  nothing  but  (o  deatroy. 
rery  eye  of  the  channel,  and  he  hoped  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  would  grant  tbe  loan 
of  a  ateaoi  veisel  to  be  stationed  at  Fal- 
month,  the  use  of  which  would  be  ex- 
tremely ad?sntageou3.  He  made  thii  ap- 
peal in  the  name  of  hit  constituents  and 
of  his  own  to  her  Majeity'i  Government. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  wiihout  wishing  to 
rnean  anything  discourteous  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  felt  bound  to  decline  giving 
any  pledge  on  the  matter.  It  would  b« 
much  better  that  these  things  should  be 
done  in  a  formal  shape. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Infobtatioh  or  Foreign  Corn.] 
Mr.  Baiuurman  rose  in  pursuance  of  no- 
tice, to  move  the  following  resolution : — 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  ibis  House,  that, 
conskleriDg  Iba  pieseai  stale  of  the  country,  ii 
would  be  highly  expedient  to  Test  in  her  pre- 
sent moil  gracious  Majesty  similar  authority 
to  Ihal  wbich  was  giien  to  ber  predecessors, 
and  this  House,  before  the  close  oF  thig  Session, 
will  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  granlin](  such 
powers  as  may  enable  her  Majesty,  with  the 
advice  of  her  Privy  Cnuucii,  to  reduce  ordis- 
coDtioue,  should  circumstances  so  require,  tbe 
duties  which  dow  resale  tbe  importsiion  of 
foreign  Cora,  until  the  1  si.  Jay  of  Jaouary, 
1&43,  or  for  six  weeks  after  the  commence- 
nent  uf  the  next  Session  of  Parliament.'* 

It  might  be  said  that  if  it  were  at  all 
necessary  that  her  Majeaty'a  Ministera 
should  have  the  powers  be  proposed  to 
give  them,  they  ought  Io  come  down  to 
tbe  Hoose  and  ask  for  it :  it  might  be 
aaid  also,  that  this  was  a  reopening  of  the 
disciusion  OD  tba  Corn-laws;  and  it 
■ight  further  be  aaid  that  if  tbe  House 
agreed  to  tbia  mc^ntion,  il  would  bt  laa- 
tamonnt  to  giving  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
a  vote  of  confidence,  and  thereby  leave  in 
hia  hands  a  discretionary  power  either  to 
lelai  the  com  duties,  or  eniirelir  to  dis- 
continue those  duties  wbicb  Parliament  in 
iu  wisdom  decided  u>  impoae.  All  these 
tkiDga  might  be  MHd,  bat  it  wm  bis  de- 
cided opmtoD,  ihit  tt  <rw  ibeir  dot;  be- 
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fore  the  close  of  the  Session,  doI  only  to 
agree  to  any  measure  which  mi^t  be  pro- 
posed by  tbe  Government,  but  to  antici- 
pate her  Majesty's  Government  in  any 
measure  which  might  tend  lo  alleviate  the 
unparalleled,  ibe  alarming,  and  the  long- 
continued  distress  which  had  existed  in 
this  country,  and  which  he  feared  would 
not  merely  pervade  the  manufacturing 
districts,  but  would  extend  to  almost  every 
class  of  ber  Majesty's  subjects.  The  ex* 
istence  of  that  distress  was  acknowledged 
on  all  hands;  be,  therefore,  could  not  see 
any  ground  for  refusing  to  give  the  power 
to  her  Majesty's  Government  which  he 
proposed  to  do,  and  which,  without  doing 
injury  to  auy  party,  might  be  beneficially 
exercised  for  tbe  suffering  multitudes  at 
her  Majesty's  subjects.  For  a  long  series 
of  years  this  couniry,  it  was  almost  need- 
less for  him  to  state,  was  a  large  export- 
ing country  for  corn.  From  the  year 
1697  to  the  year  1765  the  exports  of 
grain  exceeded  the  imports  by  many  mil- 
lions of  quarters.  Since  the  year  1797 
this  country  bad  generally  been  an  im 
porting  one  for  grain.  Parliament  had 
ofientimes  interfered  to  prevent  the  ex- 
portation of  corn  and  lo  encourage  impor- 
tation of  foreign  Corn.  By  the  Stb  of 
Anne,  chap.  2,  ibe  Queen,  by  proclama- 
tion, was  allowed  to  prevent  the  exporta- 
tion of  corn,  and  distillation  from  grain. 
The  Parliament  of  that  day  anticipated 
a  scarcity  of  grain,  and  they  wisely 
provided  against  it  by  giving  the  Crown 
power  to  prevent  exportation.  By  tbe 
14th  Geo.  2nd  (1741),  the  asme  power 
was  ^iven  to  the  King;  and  by  the 
5tb  Geo.  3rd  (1765),  his  Majesty  waa 
authorized  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
wheat,  wheat-meal,  and  other  articles  of 
grain.  A  return  was  made  to  that  Hnuse, 
dated  llth  February,  1842,  setting  forth 
the  rariona  acta  of  Parliament  which  had 
been  passed  for  tbe  regulation  of  the  ex- 
portation of  com.  Useful  as  this  document 
defective.  It  referred  only 
lo  those  acts  which  related  to  the  exporla- 
"in  of  com,  amounting  to  tbiriy-one  in 
imber;  but  it  did  not  set  forth  the  acta 
relating  lo  tbe  importation  of  foreign  com, 
although  there  were  twenty-.one  such  acts. 
One  of  those  statutes  was  rather  important. 
It  was  tbe  35[h  Geo.  3rd,  cap.  4.  (1795), 
jnd  waa  introduced  by  ibe  Government  in 
conaeqnence  of  a  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
on  the  opening  of  that  Parliament,  io 
which    hii    Hajtatj  stid,  that    be  had 
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observed^  for  some  time  past,  with  great 
anxiety,  the  high  price  of  grain  ;  and  that 
that  anxiety  was  increased  by  the  appre- 
hension that  the  wheat  harvest  for  the 
then  year  would  not  be  efTectual  to  relieve 
the  people  from  the  afflictions  with  which 
they  had  to  contend.  In  consequence  of 
that  speech,  a  law  was  passed  to  prohibit 
distillation  and  exportation  of  corn.  On 
the  7th  of  December,  1795,  he  found  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  stating 
his  budget  to  the  House,  speak  thus  : — 

*'  Another  important  sum  which  they  would 
have  to  look  for  in  the  course  of  this  year 
would  be,  the  bounties  on  the  corn  to  be 
imported  into  this  country.  On  that  head  he 
could  not  pretend  to  speidc  with  any  certainty. 
It  was  a  head  of  service  to  the  amount  of  which 
he  looked  with  hope  rather  than  fear,  and  he 
should  be  extremely  happy  to  find  that  he  had 
a  great  sum  to  provide  for  upon  that  account. 
He  thought,  however,  the  sum  of  1,000,000/. 
was  as  large  a  sum  for  bounties  as  was  likely 
to  be  called  for." 

From  the  year  1796  to  the  year  1805, 
no  less  a  sum  than  2,856,000/.  was  paid 
for  bounty  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn.  He  would  now  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  another  important  statute — 
the  39th  Geo.  3rd,  cap.  87.  (1799).  It 
authorised  his  Majesty  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  corn,  and  to  permit  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn  in  British  and 
neutral  ships,  duty  free,  which  act  was 
continued  by  subsequent  statutes  to  the 
end  of  the  war.  But  important  as  were 
these  provisions,  there  were  others  still 
more  striking ;  for  the  statute  went  on  to 
authorise  the  importation,  duty  free,  of  all 
torts  of  pulse,  of  bulls,  cows,  oxen,  calves, 
sheep,  lambs,  swine,  beef,  bacon,  hams, 
tongues,  potatoes,  rice,  poultry,  and  many 
other  articles,  without  payment  of  any 
duty  whatever.  The  next  statute  to  which 
be  would  refer  was  one  of  a  much  more 
recent  date  than  those  he  had  hitherto 
quoted.  It  was  a  statute  which  was 
passed  in  the  year  1826,  when  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  was  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
during  Lord  Liverpool's  administration. 
On  the  18th  of  April  in  that  year  Mr. 
Whitmore  brought  forward  a  motion  for 
a  committee  to  revise  the  Corn-laws.  The 
Government  resisted  the  motion.  Great 
distress  prevailed  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  during  that  year,  and  although 
the  Government  refused  to  intetteie  ni*\iVi 


down  to  the  House  on  the  1st  of  May, 
and  gave  notice  of  a  motion  with  regard 
to  the  distress  which  pressed  upon  the 
manufacturing  population  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Canning,  on  that  occaaiony  obaerved 
that— 

'^  He  was  sure  a  measure  of  relief  at  the 
present  crisis  would  come  home  to  the  feelings 
of  every  Member  of  the  House ;  and  whatever 
might  be  the  inexpediency  of  interferiog  to 
disturb  a  measure  which  Government  bad 
refrained  from  altering,  there  were  moments 
when  general  expediency  should  give  way  to 
cases  of  particular  emergency.  Under  the 
existioc  distresses,  it  was  the  intention  of 
Government  to  propose  to  the  House  a  mea^ 
sure  the  least  pregnant  with  evil,  and  the  most 
calculated  to  ao  good." 

It  was  then  proposed  that  wheat  and 
wheaten  flour  then  in  bond  should  be 
allowed  to  be  taken  ont  of  the  warehouse 
at  a  certain  duty,  and  that  the  Kipjg  in 
council  should  have  the  power  to  allow  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn,  the  quantity  not 
exceeding  500,000  quarters.  The  agricul- 
tural interest  was  most  strenuously  opposed 
to  the  Government  on  the  occasion.  [An 
hon.  Member :  What  was  the  duty  at  that 
time?]  12s.  a  quarter.  On  the  5th  of 
May  the  question  was  debated,  and  Mr. 
Canning  quoted  two  letters  which,  with 
the  permission  of  the  House,  he  would 
read,  as  they  served  to  show  the  very 
great  and  good  effect  which  the  measure 
proposed  by  Government  had  on  the  mer- 
cantile interests  of  the  country  — 

"  I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  an  unfair 
inference,  that  if  I  show  what  we  have  already 
done,  and  the  expectation  of  what  we  are 
about  to  do,  to  be  producing  great  good,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  anticipate  still  greater  good 
from  the  consummation  of  our  intentions.  The 
account  of  what  we  proposed  upon  the  subject 
of  the  bonded  corn  reached  Liverpool  on  Wed- 
nesday  morning;  and  on  this  oay  there  are 
letters  in  town,  one  of  which  has  been  put  into 
my  hand  just  before  I  came  down  to  the 
House.  It  is  not  from  any  friend  of  mine,  nor 
an  acquaintance,  nor  a  political  supporter 
either  of  mine  or  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  who 
succeeded,  me  in  the  honour  of  representing 
that  city  in  this  House ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
from  a  gentleman  decidedly  opposed  to  me  in 
politics.  I  know  him,  however,  to  be  a  man 
of  high  honour,  unquestioned  integrity,  and 
possessing  great  estimation  as  a  mercantile 
character  in  the  city  where  he  resides.  In 
this  letter,  dated  from  Liverpool,  an  extract  of 
which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  reading  to  the 
House,  he  says,  '  There  has  been  a  slight  ira- 
\kX0N«isi«ii\.\&^v3  vcL  Manchester  goods,  but  the 
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lentioD  of  MiDisters  to  iDtroduce  a  measure 
for  our  relief,  by  removing  the  restrictions 
which  kept  the  bonded  com  out  of  the  market, 
cotton  could  not  be  obtained  at  9n  advance  of 
5  per  cent. :  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  very 
general  restoration  of  confidence,  arising  from 
Uie  feeling  that  Government  would  do  all  in 
their  power  to  relieve  the  sufferers.'  This  was 
the  language  of  one  letter.  Since  I  entered 
the  Uouse,  however,  I  have  received  another, 
which  is  ailso  not  addressed  to  me,  or  to  any 
friend  of  mine,  and  I  believe  the  writer  to  be 
opposed  to  me  in  politics.  I  know,  however, 
that  he  is  a  person  of  respectability.  His 
letter,  dated  3d  of  May,  runs  thus : — '  The 
account  of  what  has  been  proposed  by  Minis- 
ters has  made  us  all  alive,  and  led  to  a  very 
general  improvement  in  trade.  Holders  of 
cotton  are  all  speculating  upon  a  rise ;  and 
there  are  no  sellers  to-day.'  Surely  it  could 
not  be  said,  after  this,  that  the  measure  re- 
commended is  not  founded  upon  good  prin- 
ciples ;  and,  even  if  the  practical  effect  may 
be  in  some  measure  over-rated,  it  must  be  a 
mailer  of  congratulation  to  its  proposers,  and 
an  encouragement  to  perseverance,  when  they 
see  that  the  expectation  of  its  effects  is  likely 
to  produce  a  return  of  that  confidence,  without 
which  the  manufacturers  cannot  hope  to  be 
rescued  from  their  present  difficulties.'* 

The  next  quotation  which  he  would 
take  the  liberty  to  read  to  the  House  was 
from  the  speech  of  a  living  statesman 
whom  he  saw  on  the  opposite  bench — the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth.  During  the  discussion  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Canning,  it  had  been  ar- 
gued that  it  was  needless  to  open  the 
ports,  or  to  take  corn  out  of  bond,  because 
what  the  people  wanted  was  work,  and 
that  without  it  they  had  no  money  to  pay 
for  the  corn,  whether  bonded  or  not.  How 
did  the  right  hon.  Baronet  meet  that  ob- 
jection.    He  said  :— 

''  My  hon.  Friend  who  spoke  last  has  said, 
and  I  have  heard  the  observation  repeated 
more  than  once  by  others,  that  there  is  no 
use  in  increasing  the  supply  of  com  in  this 
country,  and  lowering  its  price;  since  they 
who  are  in  want  of  money  altogether  cannot 
buy  it  at  any  price,  however  low.  Why,  Sir, 
what  miserable  sophistry  is  this  ?  To  suppose 
that  there  are  no  classes  in  this  country  except 
those  who  are  abounding  in  wealth,  and  can 
command  all  luxuries — and  those  who  are  in 
the  other  extreme,  and  unable  to  purchase 
even  the  necessaries  of  life.  But  I  put  it  to 
my  hon.  Friend,  whether  there  are  not  be- 
tween those  two  classes  many  intermediate 
ones,  who  possess,  in  various  degrees,  the 
means  of  purchasing  some  of  them  the  luxu- 
ries, some  the  comforts,  and  some  the  neces- 
saries of  life }    Is  it  possible  to  contend,  that 


other  classes  from  lowering  the  price  of  corn 
to  them,  if  it  shall  have  attained  such  an  addi- 
tional price  in  the  market  as  to  render  it  dearer 
than  it  is  at  present }  Look  at  the  distressed 
classes  of  manufactures;  look  at  the  number  of 
unemployed  persons  who  are  suffering,  at  RocIh 
ford  there  are  10,000,  at  another  place  12,000, 
at  another  15,000.  How  are  they  supported  at 
this  moment?  Why,  Sir,  they  are  supported 
by  the  benevolence  of  their  neighbours.  And 
if  the  effect  of  the  measures  proposed  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend  be  to  enable  those  neigh- 
bours, with  the  contributions  raised  for  their 
relief,  to  purchase  additional  supplies  of  com, 
to  be  afforded  to  those  who  have  no  means  of 

fmrchasing  it,  what  folly  is  it  to  contend  that 
oweriog  the  price  of  com,  and  thereby  enlari 
ging  the  quantities  which  such  monies  will 
purchase,  will  not  relieve  the  unfortunate  peo- 
ple in  question  ?  When  my  hon.  Friend  says 
that  no  case  had  been  made  out,  I  would  ask 
what  it  is  he  means  ?  Quite  sure  I  am  that  I 
may  appeal  to  the  committee  whether,  in  the 
very  fact  of  those  existing  distresses,  such  a 
case  is  not  made  out }  I  am  so  confident  that 
the  general  conviction  of  the  distress  which 
now  prevails  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
must  have  come  home  to  the  mind  and  know- 
ledge  of  every  man,  from  the  information 
which  has  been  supplied  on  that  head  by  the 
daily  newspapers,  as  to  be  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  same  motives  which  induce  Parlia- 
ment to  concur  in  the  proposition  for  letting 
out  the  bonded  com,  will  also  induce  it  to 
give  a  discretionary  power  to  the  Government 
to  do  precisely  the  same  thing,  or  a  measure 
of  similar  effect;  that  is  to  say,  to  admit 
500,000  quarters  of  foreign  corn  into  our 
ports." 

Certainly  no  Member  could  controvert 
the  arguments  then  used  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet.  He  would  now  advert  to  the 
expressions  used  on  the  same  occasion  by 
the  noble  Member  for  North  Lancashire, 
who  at  that  time,  as  at  present,  he  was 
bound  to  admit,  entertained  a  strong  feel- 
ing in  favour  of  the  distressed  manufactu- 
rers. The  hon.  Member  read  an  extract 
from  the  speech  of  Lord  Stanley,  in  1826, 
applauded  the  beautiful  language  in  which 
his  sentiments  had  been  expressed,  and 
continued  by  reading  a  quotation  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  tenor  from  a  speech  by  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen.  He  had  thus  quoted 
to  the  House  the  opinions  of  these  distin- 
guished individuals,  Members  of  the  pre- 
sent Government,  delivered  in  the  year 
1826.  It  would  no  doubt  be  urged  that 
the  years  1826  and  1842  were  dissimilar 
in  several  respects,  particularly  as  far  as 
Parliament  was  concerned,  because  in  the 
former  ^ew  \l  V«A  x^Vasi^  v^Vsgs&^aNsi.'v^- 
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had  actually  been  passed  at  the  instance 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  after  long 
discussion.     But  he  begged  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  operation  of 
the  new  law  as  far  as  it  had  gone,  and  as 
far  as  it  would  be  collected  from  a  return 
up  to  the  5th  June»  moved  for  by  the  no- 
ble Member  for  London.     It  appeared 
that  on  the  whole  there  were  in  bond  at 
the  present  moment  1, 375,000  quarters  of 
wheat,  and  how  much  bad  been  taken  out 
of  bond  ?  Only  92,000  quarters  of  foreign 
wheat  at  a  duty  of  12s.,  and  60,000  quar- 
ters of  colonial  wheat  at  a  duty  of  ]$, 
Thus  it  appeared  that  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet was  completely  wrong  in  his  antici- 
pations as  to  the  effect  of  the  new  law, 
since  so  small  a  quantity  of  wheat  had 
been  taken  out  of  bond.      The   answer 
might  be  that  if  the  price  ascended  more^ 
wheat  would  come  out  at  a  lower  rate  of 
duty.     But  when  was  that  to  happen  ? 
And  in  the  mean  time  the  people  might 
be  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  having 
for  consumption  a  large  quantity  of  corn 
now  in  bond,  and  as  completely  removed 
from  their  reach  as  if  it  had  remained  in 
Denmark  or  Prussia.    This  was  a  state  of 
things  that  ought  not  to  exist  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  and  with  the  present  pros- 
pects of  the  country.     Before  he  sat  down 
he  would  briefly  advert  to  what  had  been 
said  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  on  a  recent 
evening.     He  had  stated  that,  in  1833, 
1834,  1835,  and  1836,  the  manufacturing 
districts  were  in  a  most  flourishing  con- 
dition.    That  was  an  undeniable  fact — it 
was  undeniable,  too,  as  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  observed,  that  little  or  no  corn 
was  imported  in  those  years.  The  inference 
he  had  drawn  was,  that  the  exchange  of 
corn  for  manufactures  was  not  of  much 
consequence  to  the  manufacturers ;    but 
what  was  the  case  as  to  price?     In  the 
four  years  when   manufactures   were  so 
flourishing,  the  price  of  wheat  had  ave- 
raged only  46s.  8d.  per  quarter :  while  in 
the  following  years  1837,  1838, 1839,  and 
1840,  the  price  had  been  as  high  as  64s. 
4cf.,  a  difference  of  no  less  than  about  175. 
per  quarter.    In  1841  and  1842,  the  state 
of  things  had  been  even  worse,  and  he  left 
the  House  to  judge,  therefore,  of  the  enor- 
mous amount  paid  by  the  consumer.    He 
had  g^ven  these  details  in  explanation  of 
the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
because  he  found  that  that  statement  had 
produced  some  effect  out  of  doors.     Hav- 
iogfortiBed  himself  akeady  by  the  opinions 


of  three  Members  of  the  present  €k>veni« 
ment,  he  felt  justifled  in  asking  the  Hoaae 
to  adopt  the  resolution  he  haa  laid  upon 
the  Table,  and  he  would  conclude  bj 
moving  it,  without  attempting  to  add  one 
word  to  the  rebuke  administered  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  to  those  wbo  con- 
tended, in  1826,  that  it  was  an  advantage 
to  the  poor  to  reduce  the  price  of  corn. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said,  he  was  sure  it  was 
the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  House  that 
a  proposition  which  had  for  its  object  to 
afford  relief  to  the  labouring  population  of 
the  country  ought  to  be  entertained  not 
only  with  temper  and  respect,  bat  abo 
with  a  desire  to  discover  if  it  were  calco- 
lated  to  effect  the  object  for  which  it  was 
intended.     At  the  same  time  be   must 
call  upon  the  House  to  reject  the  propo- 
sition which  had  just  been  submitted  to 
them,  feeling  that  it  was  one  which  would 
fail  of  attaining  the  purpose  which  the 
hon.  Mover  had  in  view,  as  well  as  one 
which  involved  principles  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  objectionable  character.    The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  rested  a  great  part 
of  his  case  on  the  precedents  of  former 
acts.     He  would  therefore  briefly  refer  to 
those  precedents.    The  hon.  Gentleman 
referred  in  the  first  place  to  a  series  of 
acts  passed  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
which  gave  to  the  Crown  very  large  dis- 
cretionary powers  to  permit  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  corn.     He  said,  with  re- 
gard to  those  acts  passed  during  a  period 
of  war,  they  were  entirely  beside  the  pre- 
sent question.     If  they  looked  to  the  state 
of  things  existing  at  that  period,  it  was 
altogether    different    from    the    present, 
whether  as  regarded  the  consumers  or  the 
producers  of  agricultural  commodities*  As 
regarded  the  consumers,  those  acts  were 
passed  when  extremely  high  prices  pro- 
vailed,  when  commerce  was  hampered  and 
restricted,  and  when  there  was  an  absolute 
necessity  for  gathering   provisions  from 
whatever  quarter  they  could  be  procured. 
The  first  act  passed  under  such  circiim* 
stances  was  in  1795,  when  the  average 
price  of  wheat  was  75s.  2d. ;  the  act  was 
renewed  in  1799,  when  the  price  averaged 
695.    There  were  but  two  years  from  1799 
to  the  termination  of  the  war  in  which  the 
average  price  of  wheat  was  under  70s. ;  it 
was  generally  from  70f.  to  80s.,  from  80s. 
to  90s.,  or  from  90#.  to  100s.    It  was 
under  these  circumstances  that  a  discro- 
tionary  power  of  opening  the  ports  was 
granted  to  the  Crown,  m  order  lo  en* 
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courage  the  importation  of  wheat  from 
every  quarter.  Evidently,  under  those 
circumstances,  it  was  a  matter  of  the  most 
vital  necessity  to  the  consumer  to  reduce 
the  price,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  pro- 
ducers had  no  reason  to  apprehend  any 
reduction  of  price  which  could  g^ve  them 
ground  of  complaint  But,  although  we 
had  a  right  to  expect  of  the  producers  a 
total  ahandonment  of  their  protective  laws 
in  time  of  war,  it  did  not  therefore  follow 
that  in  time  of  peace,  when  prices  were 
not  extravagantly  high,  we  could  make 
any  such  demand.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
referred  to  the  only  precedent  which 
appeared  to  give  a  qualified  support 
to  his  motion ;  he  meant  the  prece- 
dent of  1826.  There  were  many  par- 
ticulars in  which  the  case  to  which 
that  precedent  was  applied  differed  from 
that  now  before  the  House.  In  the 
first  place,  the  act  of  1826  was  intended 
to  admit  only  a  very  limited  quantity  of 
corn — 500,000  quarters.  That  quantity 
would  produce  but  a  very  immaterial  eifSect 
on  the  price  of  corn  in  this  country,  and 
he  did  not  think  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  be  at  all  satisfied  with  any  such 
reduction  in  the  price  as  might  be  occa- 
sioned by  admitting  that  quantity.  This 
precedent,  then,  carried  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man no  further,  and,  in  arguing  his  pro- 
position, the  hon.  Gentleman  must  seek 
other  grounds  for  it  than  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament which  gave  a  discretion,  not  with 
respect  to  an  unlimited,  but,on  the  contrary, 
a  strictly  limited  quantity  of  grain.  That 
act  pasted,  he  believed,  in  the  prospect  of 
a  deficient  harvest,  of  which,  he  trusted, 
there  was  no  likelihood  at  the  present 
moment.  The  act  was  passed  with  the 
condition  that  it  should  be  competent  for 
the  Government  under  it  to  levy  any  duty 
on  the  grain  so  taken  out  of  the  ware- 
houses which  should  not  exceed  ]2#. 
a  quarter.  The  intentions  of  the  act 
would  have  been  fulfilled  if  500,000 
quarters  had  been  admitted  at  a  duty  not 
exceeding  125.  The  hon.  Gentleman  most 
be  quite  aware  that  to  lay  down  such  con- 
ditions as  that  at  the  present  time  would 
be  perfectly  ridiculoM,  when  any  man 
might  introduce  hb  wheat  into  the  market 
on  the  payment  of  t  duty,  not  of  12t., 
but  of  9f.  a  quarter.  Again,  the  system 
of  Corn-laws  existing  in  1826,  when  this 
measure  was  passed,  wis  eDiirely  difierent 
from  that  which  the  House  had  lately 
aancikNied.    Tiieve  was  4  lotaily  diffiireoi 


system  of  averases ;  the  ports  were  opened 
for  three  months  at  a  time  and  shut  for 
three  months  at  at  a  time,  and  they  were 
liable  to  be  opened  or  shut  by  the  very 
nicest  differences  in  the  markets;  which 
made  the  arrangements  totally  inadequate 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country.  There 
was  then  also  a  prohibition  of  all  importa- 
tion until  the  price  reached  80s.;  corn 
could  not  then  be  introduced,  as  now,  on 

faying  the  duty,  whatever  it  was,  which 
appened  to  be  leviable  at  the  moment  of 
importation.  The  act  of  1822,  which  in- 
troduced a  different  system,  had  never 
come  into  operation,  and  the  act  of  1819 
was  in  force.  He  believed  he  was  not 
incorrect  in  stating,  that  the  existence  of 
this  prohibitory  law  and  the  necessity  it 
was  found  to  superinduce  the  granting 
those  exceptional  powers,  was  in  itself  one 
of  the  grounds  on  which  an  alteration  of 
the  then  existing  Corn-laws  was  proposed 
in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  system  of 
absolute  prohibition  up  to  a  certain 
price,  and  substitute  one  under  which 
corn  should  be  admitted  at  all  times 
on  payment  of  duty  fixed  by  the  act. 
Thus  the  Legislature  dispensed  with  the 
necessity  of  leaving  those  large  and  ar- 
bitrary powers  in  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tive Government.  He  would  not  dwell  at 
any  length  on  a  point  which  must  have 
occurred  to  hon.  Gentlemen— the  danger 
of  granting  this  unconstitutional  power  on 
a  scale  so  enormous  and  unlimited  as  was 
contemplated  by  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
The  proposition  was  one  which,  although 
not  brought  forward  in  that  spirit,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  on  any  consi- 
derations drawn  from  the  nature  of  a  free 
constitution,  to  entertain.  Was  it  to  be 
supposed  that  on  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  that  could  engage  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature,  a  question 
affecting  the  subsistence  of  the  people, 
affecting  great  masses  of  capital  and 
labour,  and  nearly  concerning  the  employ- 
ment and  comforts  of  the  bulk  of  tne 
community.  Parliament  was  entirely  to 
divest  itself  of  its  high  function  of  provid- 
ing for  the  public  weal,  and  commit 
an  arbitrary,  unfettered,  despotk:  power  to 
the  hands  of  the  executive  Government? 
Did  the  hon.  Gentleman  mean  that  the 
discretion  which  he  proposed  to  vest  in  hit 
right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  R.  Peel)  as  a  mark 
of  his  high  confidence  in  the  Government 
---and  he  most  say  that  a  higher  proof  of 
ooofidioce  ti  would  be  difficult  lo  ^^fo. 
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lie?er  had  a  more  extraragant  proof  been 
given  by  any  supporter  of  a  Government 
than  was  now  proposed  to  be  given  by  one 
of  its  opponents — was  it  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's intention  that  this  extraordinary 
indication  of  his  con6dence  was  to  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  executive  Government 
at  a  time  when  the  average  prices  of  corn 
were  moderate,  or  was  the  discretionary 
power  only  to  be  exercised  when  they  were 
extravagantly  high?  [Mr.  Bannerman 
meant  when  the  price  was  at  57s.]  He 
wished  to  know,  because  the  powers  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  give  were 
80  large  that  unless  accompanied  by 
instructions  of  some  kind,  they  would 
leave  those  to  whom  they  were  confided  in 
a  state  of  the  greatest  embarrassment. 
But  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  intended  that 
they  should  be  exercised  at  the  present 
rates  of  prices,  then  he  said  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  doing  that  indirectly  which 
he  ought  to  do  directly.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman ought  to  raise  the  question  of  the 
repeal  of  the  law  if  he  wished  to  effect  that 
object,  and  not  to  propose  to  set  it  aside  by 
placing  absolute  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  executive  Government^  instead 
of  Parliament,  the  regular  constitutional 
authority.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  meant  that  the  power 
should  only  be  exercised  in  times  of 
scarcity,  then  his  plan  would  have  all  the 
objections  which  must  attach  to  the 
alteration  of  a  great  economical  law  as 
well  as  all  the  objections  brought  against 
the  present  Corn-law.  It  would  have 
those  effects  of  disturbing  capital,  labour, 
and  confidence,  which  would  attend  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn-law,  without  the  bene- 
ficial effects  which  that  measure  might 
have.  It  would  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
corn  importers  the  power  of  increasing  the 
sufferings  of  the  consumer  bv  withholding 
their  corn  till  the  price  reached  an  extra- 
vagantly high  rate,  in  order  that  it  might 
then  be  introduced  at  a  very  low  duty, 
and  augment  the  profits  of  the  dealer.  If, 
therefore,  it  was  proposed  that  corn  should 
be  introduced  at  the  present  prices,  which 
without  being  extravagant  or  exorbitant 
were  high,  this  was  a  most  unconstitutional 
proposition,  and  it  was  contrary  to  com- 
mon sense  and  common  reason  that  Par- 
liament, instead  of  altering  the  Corn-law, 
should  give  the  power  of  doing  so  to  the 
Government — should  divest  themselves  of 
their  high  functions  and  commit  them  to 

ibe  Executire,    If,  on  the  other  haad,  it 


was  intended  that  the  power  of  introdacing 
corn  should  only  be  exercised  when  pricea 
rose  very  high,  then  the  hon.  Gentleman 
proposed  to  do  that  which  had  been  urged 
as  an  objection  to  the  graduated  scale, 
namely,  to  hold  out  an  inducement  to  the 
holders  of  corn  to  keep  it  back,  until  they 
could  introduce  it  on  terms  most  advan- 
tageous to  themselves.     If  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's proposition  had  any  meaning  at 
all,  it  ought  to  have  been  brought  forward 
in  the  shape  of  a  motion  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn-law.   After  the  discussions  which 
had  taken  place  during  the  present  Session 
he  would  not  for  one  moment  entertain 
any  such  question.     The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  spoken  of  the  operation  of  the  law  in 
a  way  which  facts  did  not  justify.    The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  alluded  to  the  limited 
quantity  of  corn  which  had  come  in  for 
consumption  since  the  operation    of  the 
present  law.     Now,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  they  were  still  passing  throoeh 
a  most  critical  period  of  the  year  ;  and  ne 
could  not  conceive  anything  which  would 
have  a  more  unfavourable  effect  on   the 
minds  of  the  holders  of  corn,  or  which 
was  more  calculated  to  induce  them  to 
keep  back   their  grain   than   the  know- 
ledge that  the  hou.  Member  was  moving 
the  House  of  Commons  to  stultify  and 
contradict  the  decision  to  which  it  had 
so  lately  come,  and  was  actually  proposing 
a  measure  which  would  give  the  holders 
of  grain  an    opportunity  of   introducing 
it  at   no  distant   time    into   the    British 
market  free  of  duty.    If  there  were  any 
disposition,  as  he  was  confident  there  was 
not,  to  re-open  the  question  of  the  Corn- 
laws,  which  it  cost  three  months  to  settle, 
such  a  course  would  have  a  most  unfa- 
vourable operation  on    the  corn-market, 
and  on  the  subsistence  and  comforts  of  the 
people.    It  was  clear  that  the  period  o  f  the 
two  feverish  months  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  Royal  assent  was  given  to  the  Corn- 
bill,   could  afford  no  rational  means  of 
judging  of  its  effects.    They  must  be  con- 
tent to  wait  longer  before  they  could  fairly 
say  how  it  operated.    But,  judging  merely 
from  the  experience  of  a  few  weeks,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  go  the  length  of  say- 
ing, with   the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the 
operation  of  the  new  law  had  been  totally 
unsuccessful.    As  far  as  the  accounts  were 
made  up,  it  appeared  that  there  had  been 
an  introduction,  since  the  operation  of  the 
new  law,    up    to  the  13th  of  June,  of 
190,000  quarters*    He  admitted  that  this 
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quantity  was  less  than  the  wants  of  the 
country  required.  But,  then,  it  was  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  together  with  those  who 
supported  his  motion^  that  contributed 
more  than  any  other  parties  to  induce  the 
holders  of  corn  to  keep  it  back.  He  bad, 
however,  reason  to  suppose,  that  the 
holders  of  corn  in  this  country,  acting 
with  that  sagacity,  which  almost  uni- 
formly marked  the  operations  of  British 
merchants,  would  be  inclined,  particu- 
larly if  they  perceived  that  the  mind  of 
Parliament  was  fixed  as  to  the  Ck>rn- 
law,  to  introduce  a  large  supply  from  the 
bonding  warehouses,  which  would  afford 
seasonable  aid  to  the  revenue,  and  what 
was  still  more  important,  great  relief  to 
the  consumers.  If  the  contingency  con- 
templated by  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Ban- 
nerman)  should  unfortunately  arise,  it 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as 
it  had  been  dealt  with  in  1826.  The  right 
way  in  bis  opinion  to  meet  such  a  con- 
tingency was  to  act  upon  the  constitutional 
principle  and  call  the  Legislature  together 
to  decide  and  determine  as  to  the  course 
the  Government  ought  to  adopt  in  regard 
to  a  question  of  such  grave  moment  and 
deep  interest  to  the  commnnity.  The  pro- 
position, then,  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  in 
whatever  point  of  view  contemplated,  was 
such,  he  thought,  as  Parliament  could  not 
entertain. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Ward  entirely  concurred  in 
one  or  two  observations  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down.  He 
admitted  that  it  would  have  been  a  much 
more  direct  and  desirable  course  for  his 
hon.  Friend  to  have  proposed  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn-law ;  but,  unfortunately,  such 
a  motion  could  not  be  carried.  Since^ 
then,  the  law  could  not  be  repealed,  the 
object  was  to  modify  and  moderate  the 
evil.  The  enemies  of  the  present  system 
saw  a  state  of  affairs  approaching  pregnant 
with  difficulty  and  danger,  and  they 
wished  to  take  a  course  which  was  open 
to  them,  and  which  would  diminish  the 
difficulty  and  mitigate  the  danger.  The 
only  means  left  to  them  was  to  increase 
and  enforce  the  responsibility  of  Minis- 
ters. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  spo- 
ken of  this  motion  as  an  extraordinary 
mark  of  ^confidence.  He  admitted  that 
it  was  so,  but  there  was  a  great  deal  in 
the  state  of  the  country  which  required 
it.  The  friends  of  the  suffering  classes 
were  taking  the  precise  course  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had 


recommended  in  1826,  and  yet  his  right 
hon.  Colleague  insisted  that  it  was  uncon- 
stitutional, and  that  no  such  power  ought 
to  be  entrusted  to  any  executive  Govern- 
ment.    He  might  leave  him  to  settle  that 
point  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and 
certain  it  was  that  all  the  arguments  this 
night  advanced  against  the  motion  had 
been   anticipated   and  answered  by  Mr. 
Huskisson  in   1826.     He  had  disposed  of 
them   all.      What  was  the  point  upon 
which  the  whole  case  turned  ?   That  there 
were  emergencies  in   the  state  of   this 
country,  under  the  factitious  system  which 
her  lawmakers  had  chosen  to  establish, 
which  must  overrule  everything,  and  which 
would    only    be    met    by   extraordinary 
powers.    The  supporters  of  the  present 
motion  contended  that  the  present  was 
one  of  those  emergencies ;  it  was  impos- 
sible to  witness  the  rapid  increase  of  dis« 
tress   in   all  quarters,   without  investing 
Government  with  the  power  of  adminis- 
tering immediate  relief.    The  present  Ad« 
ministration  had    brought  this  state  of 
things  upon  themselves,  by  insisting  upon 
having  a  law   which  kept  a  mitlion  of 
quarters  of  wheat  from  a  starving  popula- 
tion.    If  Ministers  chose  to  have  this  law, 
they  ought  to  have  it  with  all  its  respon*- 
sibilities ;  and  let  them  answer  to  Parlia- 
ment, when  it  again  assembled,  for  the 
exercise  of  the  power.    Such  had  been 
the  argument  of  Mr.  Canning  in  1826, 
and  that  was  all  that  was  now  sought  by 
the  motion  before  the  House.     It  was  hii 
belief  that  the  country  gentlemen  would 
be  more  disposed  to  refuse  placing  trust 
in  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  than  himself. 
They  would  not  be  willing  to  give  him  in 
such  a  case  the  power  that  he  was  dis« 
posed  to  confide  in  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man.   The  country  gentlemen,   he  be- 
lieved, were  afraid  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  apply  the  principles  of 
the  tariff  to  the  Corn-law.    Their  senti- 
ments, he  believed,  were  those  that  on  a 
former  occasion  had  been  expressed,  on 
the  part  of  the  agricultural  interest  by  Sir 
John  Brydges  when  similar  powers  were 
proposed  to  be  confided  in  the  Govern- 
ment, for  he  declared  that  giving  such  a 
power  would  be  '^  a  death-blow  to  the 
agricultural  interest  and  a  death-blow  to 
the  Constitution. "     He  it  was,  he  be- 
lieved, who  said,  ''  Perish  commerce,  but 
live  the  Constitution.'*    Upon  a  former 
occasion  Mr.  Huskisson  had  met  every 
one  of  the  arguments  that  had  been  used 
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now,  and  he  showed  that  Parliament  re- 
ibting  such  powers  as  were  now  proposed 
to  be  given  to  the  Government  would 
incur  a  fearful  responsibility.  As  to 
the  Constitutional  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, he  roust  say  that,  as  it  was  one 
00  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  had  so  stronprly  in- 
sisted, it  was  to  be  wished  that  he  had 
read  the  debates  which  had  taken  place 
r^;arding  it  very  attentively.  If  he  had 
looked  to  these  debates,  he  did  not  think 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  have 
veotured  to  touch  upon  such  a  point.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  head  of  the  Treasury 
had,  on  the  former  occasion,  insisted  that 
the  Government  should  have  the  respon- 
sibility that  they  claimed"— that  it  should 
rest  with  his  Majesty's  Government,  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  well  said 
that  there  were  two  kinds  of  courage-- 
the  courage  of  resisting  improper  demands, 
and  the  courage  of  assenting  to  proper 
demands  when  they  were  encountered  by 
an  improper  clamour.  He  must  say  that 
he  wished  the  Government  had  had  the 
manliness  to  admit  their  error  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Session,  and  to  say 
that  the  aliding-scale  was  founded  on  a 
false  principle.  From  what  he  saw,  he 
anticipated  that  the  House  would  be  called 
upon  to  meet  before  the  winter,  in  order 
that  it  might  meet  the  fearful  state  of 
things  that  might  be  expected  to  arise. 
He  supported  the  present  motion,  although 
be  admitted  that  he  should  have  preferred 
the  question  being  brought  forward  in  a 
fairer  and  fuller  shape.  This  was  at  best 
but  a  temporary  remedy  for  a  permanent 
evil,  and  as  such  he  preferred  it  to  no 
remedy  at  all. 

Lord  Wonley  remarked,  that  the  pre- 
sent motion  did  not  attract  that  degree 
of  attention  and  observation  which  it 
might  have  done  if  brought  forward  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  Session.  In  his 
opinion,  it  was  a  motion  for  upsetting  the 
Corn-law  altogether.  In  saying  this,  he 
could  not  but  admit  that  the  Corn-law 
had  not  attained  that  object  which  it 
proposed  to  have  in  view.  Now  he  ob- 
jected to  it  on  this  ground,  that  the  reso- 
lution would  put  it  into  the  power  of  the 
Government  to  destroy  the  protection  of 
the  agriculturists.  Such  a  power  he  would 
be  sorry  to  give  to  the  present  Govern- 
ment.  The  only  effect  of  it  would  be  to 
induce  speculation— -to  incite  pafV\ei  lo 


the  greatest  distrust  to  agriculturiata,  who 
could  never  know  when  they  were  safe. 
The  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
said,  that  there  would  not  be  a  defieieot 
harvest;  now  he  must  say  that  he  a^t 
sorry  to  maintain  that  of  which  he  felt 
convinced,  that  there  would  not  be  an 
average  crop.  He  found  that  under  the 
present  law  the  same  tricks  were  played 
as  under  the  old  with  the  averages  ;  and 
he  must  declare  that  he  was  not  disposed 
to  place  in  the  power  of  the  Government 
to  decide  and  judge  when  corn  ought  to 
be  admitted.  Such  a  power  he  would  not 
place  in  the  hands  of  any  Government. 
Let,  he  said.  Parliament  be  the  authority 
on  this  point,  and  not  the  Government  of 
the  day. 

Mr.  M.  Milnet  said,  he  believed  the 
Government  was  strong  enough  and  vir- 
tuous enough  to  take  upon  themselvea 
any  responsibility  whatever,  and  he  there* 
fore  very  much  regretted  that  they  bad 
not  willingly  acceded  to  the  motion  that 
was  made  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House.  When  he  saw,  day  after  day, 
these  frightful  accounts  of  the  accumo- 
laiing  distress  of  the  country  and  the 
scandalous  price  of  corn,  until  the  laat 
two  or  three  days,  when  the  prtee  waa 
somewhat  diminished,  he  felt  that  they 
ought  to  do  nothing  whatever  to  disoourage 
the  feeling  of  the  country,  that  the  Go« 
vemment  would  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  relieve  the  enormous  difficulties 
that  now  pressed  upon  the  people.  He 
thought  that  in  such  circumstances  we 
should  be  prepared  for  the  worst,  and 
that  the  Government,  having  brought  in 
the  present  Corn-bill  under  the  conviction 
that  the  price  of  corn  would  be  diminished 
by  it,  should  take  upon  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  relieving  the  enormoua 
exigencies  of  the  country.  He  felt  very 
deeply  on  this  question  ;  and  nothing  but 
the  conviction  of  the  importance  of  it 
would  prevent  him  from  voting  with  the 
party  with  whom  he  should  always  wish 
to  vote. 

Mr.  P.  M,  Stevmriihoughiihehon.  Mem- 
ber had  mistaken  the  prioe  of  corn  for  the 
duty — the  duty  was  falling  but  the  price 
of  corn  was  rising.  He  supported  the 
motion,  because  he  was  convinced  that  the 
necessities  of  the  country  required  it.  In 
saying  this,  he  admitted  that  he  belonged 
to  that  small  section  in  that  House,  dea- 
Vxiied^Vk^  V^\v^v«d^soon  to  increase,  which 
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duties.  He  believed  that  it  was  the  object 
of  the  Government  to  have  a  steady  trade 
in  com ;  but  he  could  tell  them  that  in 
such  an  object  they  had  totally  failed. 
He  could  tell  them  that  the  beat  authorities 
in  Mark-lane  declared  that  they  could 
scarcely  know  that  the  law  with  regard  to 
com  had  been  altered — that  the  trade  was 
now  as  much  a  matter  for  speculation  as  it 
formerly  used  to  be.  There  were  now 
1,400,000  quarters  of  corn  in  bond  — that 
was  the  precise  quantity — and  the  traders 
were  now  playing  for  the  9s.,  as  they  for- 
merly did  for  the  2U.  He  could  tell  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  that  his  scale  was  con- 
sidered the  safer  of  the  two  for  the  specu- 
lators ;  for  although  the  stake  was  smaller, 
the  risk  was  less.  The  speculating,  and 
the  playing  for  the  low  duty  was,  however, 
the  same  as  it  had  been.  He  did  not 
know,  however^  that  he  should  have  taken 
part  in  this  debate,  if  he  had  not  received 
that  day  a  letter  from  New  Orleans,  which 
gave  an  admirable  statement  of  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  Americans,  and  so 
strongly  confirmed  the  views  of  the  lion. 
Member  for  fnvernes8(Mr.  Morrison).  He 
should  now  read  the  letter,  and  leave  to 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  make  the  fitting 
comment  upon  it.  The  letter  said  this  :— 

'<  New  Orleant,  June  6, 1841. 

^  We  wish  we  could  add  that  the  alteration 
in  the  British  Corn-laws  had  been  of  that  na- 
ture, to  allow  the  industrious  agricultural  po- 
pulation of  our  back  states  to  have  placea  a 
greater  breadth  of  their  now  idle,  though  rich, 
lands  under  cultivation.  Unfortunately,  no 
such  induceroeuts  are  held  out  by  an  uncertain 
and  varying  duty.  The  new  Com*law  of 
England  must  act  disadvantageously  on  dis- 
tant markets,  and  throw  all  the  Avourable 
opportunities  for  importing  grain  into  the 
hands  of  more  the  contiguous  speculators.  Our 
farmers  see  themselves  not  only  deprived  of 
what  is  to  sM  a  familiar,  and  to  many  a  native 
market ;  but  are  also  deliarred  from  drawing 
thence  the  supplies  they  are  most  in  need  of 
but  for  which  an  adverse  policy  will  permit  of 
no  exchange. 

(Signed)        *'  Lizardi  &  Co.'* 

As  to  the  precedent  of  1826,  he  was 
not  disposed  to  agree  with  the  right  hon. 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  with 
regard  to  the  opinions  he  expressed  as  to  the 
present  situation  of  affairs  not  being  simi- 
lar. He  thought  there  was  a  great 
similarity  in  the  circumatancea  of  1826 
and  1842;  but  then,  indeed,  it  might 
be  owned   that  the   manufacturers  were 


that  they  were  now — they  had  the  sane 
misery  now  that  they  had  then— they  had 
heard  that  misery  described  in  the  debate 
on  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Greenock — they  had  then,  as  they  had 
now,  a  Royal  Letter  to  raise  money  for 
the  poor ;  and  what,  on  such  an  occasion, 
were  the  words  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Tarn  worth  ? 

"  That  discretionary  power,  with  which  it 
may  be  a  matter  of  prudence,  and  a  means  of 
safety  to  invest  them,  in  the  apprehension 
that  there  may  be  a  grievous  pressure  expe- 
rienced by  the  people  from  the  possible  rise 
of  agricultural  produce  beyond  its  present 
prices." 

These  words  were  ottered  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  on  the  5th  May,  1826.  The 
average  price  of  wheat  then  in  the  London 
market  was  6U.,  and  now  it  was  63f.  The 
average  price  of  oats  then  in  the  London 
market  was  23s.,  and  now  it  was  20s.  4d, 
He  wished  to  refresh  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet's memory  on  these  points.  And  then 
as  to  the  constitutional  Question,  he  should 
again  beg  to  quote  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
who  said,  first— 

''  I  think  that  circumstances  may  occur,  in 
which  the  admission  of  foreign  corn  may  tend 
to  reduce  the  poor-rates  ;*' 

and  then  the  right  hoo.  Baronet  added-^ 

**  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we  were  now  to 
separate,  and  a  case  should  arise  to  render  the 
introduction  of  foreign  grain  a  matter  of  necei- 
sity.  Ministers  would  be  threatened  with  an 
impeachment,  and  every  word  used  against  the 
Government  of  1766  would  be  triumphantly 
thrown  in  our  teeth.'* 

He  repeated  the  words  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet^  and  he  said,  that  the  power  ought 
to  be  exercised  by  the  Government  to  pre- 
vent a  public  calamity.  He  gave  his  sup- 
port to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Aberdeen. 

Mr.  Wallace  observed,  that  it  had  been 
most  distinctlv  proved  that  very  great  dis- 
tress prevailed.  Distreaa,  he  said,  to  such 
an  extent,  and  so  great,  that  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  alarm  the  Government.  The 
Parliament  was  omnipotent  to  protect  the 
people,  and  he  thought  that  they  should 
tell  the  adviaera  of  her  Majesty  to  let  her 
Majesty  know  the  aitoation  to  which  her 
subjects  had  been  reduced.  He  must  say, 
seeing  the  situation  in  which  the  country 
was,  he  hoped  that  the  Corn-law  would 
be  again  mooted  l^v%^<|«wx  x^  ^%  >\$ai»».^ 
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sort  to  any  meaiare  which  would  compel 
the  Ministry,  for  the  want  of  supplies,  to 
take  the  proper  means  to  protect  the 
people  from  starvation,  as  he  believed 
they  were  exposed  to  it  under  the  present 
law.  He  referred  to  the  number  of  public 
works,  and  the  money  expended  on  them, 
to  show  how  easily  the  people  may  be 
provided  for  by  other  means  than  those  of 
mere  charity. 

Mr.  J,  Parker  said,  that  in  1826,  when 
a  proposition  was  made  to  dispense  with 
the  customs  laws,  and  to  admit  corn  at  a 
low  price  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
distresses  of  the  people,  it  was  supported 
by  the  party  'to  which  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet belonged;  but  the  difficulties  of 
1826,  arising  from  the  panic  of  1825,  were 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  difficulties  of 
the  present  time.  The  evil  of  the  Go. 
vernment  Corn-law  was,  that  it  left  our 
trade  with  America  and  other  distant 
corn*growing  countries  open  to  all  the  un- 
certainty which  had  been  objected  to 
against  the  old  law ;  but  had  the  proposi- 
tion of  an  8s.  6xed  duty  been  adopted,  it 
was  his  belief  that  those  evils  would  have 
been  avoided  and  our  trade  extended. 
He  had  attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to  in- 
troduce a  clause  in  the  Government  bill 
to  meet  the  difficulty  he  complained  of, 
though  he  felt  that  no  course  could  be 
satisfactory  which  attempted  to  grapple  i 
with  the  perplexities  and  uncertainties  of 
the  sliding-scale.  It  was  anticipated  by  , 
many  persons  that  an  emergency  might 
occur  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  autumn, 
and  he,  and  those  who  supported  this  mo- 
tion, were  desirous  of  arming  the  Govern- 
ment with  a  power  to  enable  them  to  meet 
it,  and  he  felt  that  the  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  country  that  the  Government 
bad  such  a  power  would  increase  the 
public  confidence,  and  tend  to  improve 
our  trade  and  commerce. 

Sir  R.  Peel :  Sir,  the  proposition  which 
has  been  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Aberdeen  for  vesting  this  discretionary 
power  in  her  Majesty's  Government  rests 
mainly  on  two  grounds : — the  first  ground 
is  that  of  authority,  and  that  authoiity  is 
chiefly  conGned  to  the  precedent  of  1826 ; 
the  second,  and  by  much  the  more  im- 
portant ground,  is  that  of  reason  and  the 
public  advantage.  Now,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  this  second  consideration  constitutes 
the  much  stronger  ground  of  argument  on  ; 
thiB  question  ;  but  still  reliance  V\as\^eeti 
placed  on  (he  precedent  of  18^6,  sitid  M 


has  been  applied  to  the  present  case,  and 
therefore  I  think  I  am  justified  in  recall- 
ing to  the  recollection  of  the  House  the 
real  nature  of  that  precedent  and  its  bear- 
ing on  the  present  subject  of  detmte.  In 
1826,  the  then  existing  law,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  prevented  the  importation  of 
foreign  wheat  unless  the  average  price  in 
this  country  had  attained  80s.  I  think 
that  was  the  amount.  Now,  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  day  had  to  consider  whether 
they  would  submit  to  Parliament  an 
alteration  of  the  existing  law,  which  was 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  desirable, — 
no,  I  will  not  say  on  all  hands,  bat  this  I 
may  say,  that  there  was  then  a  general 
opinion  in  the  country  that  the  law  which 
prevented  the  importation  of  corn  till  it 
reached  a  price  of  80s.  was  a  law  which 
required  revision.  In  that  year — I  mean 
the  year  1826 — the  Government  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  submit  any  proposi- 
tion to  Parliament  which  had  for  its  ob- 
ject an  alteration  in  the  Corn-laws ;  but 
they  still  felt  it  would  not  be  unsuited  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  if  they 
proposed  that  the  executive  Government 
should  be  invested  with  a  discretionary 
power  of  admitting  foreign  wheat  for  one 
year  at  a  duty  of  12s.  per  quarter.  To 
some  extent  I  admit  that  the  limitation  at 
to  duty  could  not  strictly  be  considered 
as  confined  to  a  12s.  duty,  although  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  that  was  to  be  the 
amount  of  duty  payable  on  any  quantity 
imported  above  500,000  quarters  in  any 
one  year.  The  state  of  the  law  was  this 
— there  was  a  limitation  as  to  quantity, 
but  there  was  no  limitation  as  to  the 
duties  payable  on  that  quantity ;  for 
500,000  quarters  of  wheat  might  be  intro- 
duced at  any  duty  which  the  Government 
thought  proper  to  impose.  Now,  what 
were  the  observations  of  Mr.  Canning  on 
that  occasion?  He  said,  that  there  was 
then  in  the  distressed  districts  a  large 
quantity  of  corn  in  bond  which  would  not 
be  brought  into  immediate  consumption ; 
and  he  further  remarked  that  on  a  late  oc- 
casion the  Government  had  decided  that 
no  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  Corn- 
laws.  In  addition  to  this,  he  said  that 
months  might  elapse  (he  might  perhaps 
have  been  more  accurate  if  be  had  said 
several  weeks  might  elapse)  during  a  very 
critical  period  of  the  year,  and  Parliament 
be  not  sitting  at  the  time.  That  circom- 
%\AXk^^  ^loue^  Mr.  Canning  held,  would 
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1826,  was  proposed  by  the  OoTernment  i  jesty*8  Government  felt  it  to  be  their  duty 
for  the  adoption  of  Parliament.  The  '  to  refer  the  Corn -laws  to  the  consideration 
House  will  observe  that  the  circumstances  j  and  decision  of  the  Legislature.  They 
under  which   this  precaution   was  taken  [  proposed  a  material  change  in  those  laws, 


were  very  peculiar.  A  critical  period  of 
the  year  was  at  hand ;  it  was  apprehended 
that  at  that  moment  Parliament  would  not 
be  sitting ;  and  it  was  known  that  there 
was  no  s^ifficient  quantity  of  corn  in  the 


and  that  change  received  the  sanction  of 
Parliament.  We  now  have  a  new  Corn- 
law,  determining  the  amount  of  the  duty, 
and  yet  two  months  after  that  you  propose 
to  give  the  Government  the  power  of  al- 


country  out  of  bond.     I  trust  I  need  say  '  tering  that  rate  of  duly.     Now,  I  object 


nothing  more  to  show  that  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  country  was  placed 
in  the  year  1826  differed  very  materially 
from  those  in  which  we  now  stand  in  the 
year  1842.  What  took  place  after  the 
arrangement  made  in  the  year  1826?  So 
sensible  was  Mr.  Canning  of  the  extreme 
inexpediency  of  investing  the  executive 
Government  with  a  power  so  embarrass- 
ing and  a  responsibility  so  great,  that  in 
the  very  next  year  he  proposed  to  relieve 
them  from  the  painful  trust,  which  no- 
thing but  the  urgent  circumstances  of  the 
preceding  season  could  at  all  justify.  The 
sliding-scale  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  and  Mr.  Canning.  By  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  principle  you  dispensed  with 
the  necessity  of  investing  Government  with 
a  power  so  great,  and,  generally  speaking, 
so  inexpedient.  The  fact  was  undeniable, 
that  the  objects  of  the  acts  of  1827  and 
1828  were  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
necessity  which  you  now  say  exists.  I  do 
not  mean  to  rely  much  on  the  supposed 
constitutional  power  ;  but  this  1  will  say, 
that  if  unforeseen  circumstances  should 
arise,  there  is  no  Government  likelv  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  administration  of  affairs 
in  this  country  which  will  be  wanting  in 
the  courage  to  take  the  power  requisite 
for  saving  the  country,  rather  than  incur 
the  peril  of  exposing  it  to  any  deficiency 
of  food.  On  the  whole,  then,  I  am  sure 
the  House  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
much  better  to  trust  the  Government  on 
their  own  responsibility  to  exercise  this 
extreme  power  rather  than  provide  before- 
hand for  an  exigency  which  might  not 
arise.  Having  thus  disposed  of  the  ques- 
tion of  precedent,  I  come  to  the  far  more 
important  consideration  of  the  public  weal 
—to  the  expediency  and  the  reason  of  the 
thing.  There  is  hardly  any  circumstance 
in  which  the  condition  of  the  country  in 
1826  does  not  differ  from  the  condition  in 
which  we  are  placed  in  1842.  In  the 
former  year  the  responsible  advisers  of  the 
Crown  did  not  call  for  any  interference 


to  introducing  this  new  principle  into  the 
Corn-laws.  What  is*it  that  you  propose  to 
do  ?  You  propose  to  give  greater  security 
by  investing  the  Government  with  the 
power  of  altering  the  rate  of  duty  as  they 
please.  I  can  understand  a  refieal  of  the 
law,  but  if  you  do  this,  how  can  you  no- 
tify to  foreign  countries  what  the  law  is  to 
be  ?  You  first  pass  a  law,  and  then  you 
throw  the  whole  subject  into  utter  uncer- 
tainty. How  will  this  operate  upon  for- 
eign countries  ?  If  you  make  this  proposed 
change  in  the  law,  you  do  that  which  will 
be  exclusively  beneficial  to  those  countries 
which  are  our  nearest  neighbours.  The 
news  of  any  change  effected  by  the  exe- 
cutive Government  would  reach  America 
in  four  or  five  weeks;  but  during  those 
weeks  Holland  and  the  adjoining  countries 
would  pour  in  an  indefinite  supply,  and 
America  would  be  excluded  from  the  op- 
portunity of  administering  to  our  wants. 
The  whole  effect  of  the  arrangement  would, 
therefore,  be  most  unfair  towards  those 
countries  which  are  placed  at  a  distance 
from  England.  I  object  to  the  proposi- 
tion, not  only  on  the  grounds  I  have  stated, 
but  on  this  ground  also,  that  it  would 
carry  with  it  a  degree  of  uncertainty  which 
would  operate  most  unfairly  in  those 
quarters  in  which  it  was  intended  to  give 
a  decided  advantage.  If  a  measure  of  this 
kind  were  to  receive  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament its  immediate  effect  will  be  to  hold 
out  inducements  to  the  proprietors  of 
bonded  corn  to  withhold  that  corn  from 
the  market.  What  does  the  House  say  to 
a  proposition  for  enabling  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil during  the  sitting  of  Parliament  to  alter 
the  votes  of  both  Houses,  and  determine 
the  price  at  which  foreign  corn  is  to  be 
admitted  ?  I  want  to  know  at  what  price 
it  is  that  Government  is  to  admit  foreign 
corn?  [An  hon.  Member:  "Corn  ought 
to  be  admitted  now."]  If  corn  ought  to  be 


admitted  now,  why  leave  any  discretionary 
power  on  the  subject  to  the  Pdv^  Cqw^« 
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a  proceeding  of  the  Government  ?  Why 
not  at  once  submit  to  Parliament  a  pro- 
position for  admitting  corn  at  a  Is.  duty  ? 
Whether  you  have  a  fixed  duty  or  no  duty 
at  all,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  prevent 
speculation.  That  applies  to  all  articles, 
whether  admitted  duty  free  or  at  a  fixed 
duty,  namely,  that  if  parties  foresee  that 
there  is  a  probability  of  a  rise  in  price,  they 
will  withhold  their  corn  from  the  markets 
for  the  purpose  of  realizing  greater  profit. 
At  the  same  time  I  admit  that  a  varying 
rate  of  duty  hat  a  tendency  to  increase 
speculation.  Under  all  times  and  cir- 
cumstances there  must  be  a  disposition, 
arising  from  a  probability  of  a  rise  in  price, 
to  keep  back  the  article  from  the  market. 
Now,  what  is  the  present  state  of  the  case, 
according  to  the  returns  of  the  averages 
recently  made  ?  The  following  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  average  prices  to  the  23rd  of 
June.  In  this  return  is  given  the  quan- 
tity of  wheat  imported  and  the  quantity 
taken  out  for  home  consumption.  In  that 
week  there  was  a  tendency  in  prices  to 
rise,  and  the  averages  were  rather  on  the 
increase ;  and  I  heard  you  say,  with  re- 
spect to  the  former  law,  there  was  no  in- 
stance of  corn  being  taken  out  of  bond  for 
foreign  consumption  when  there  was  a 
tendency  in  prices  to  rise.  In  the  last 
week  there  was  an  apparent  tendency  of 
that  kind,  and  the  quantity  of  foreign 
wheat  imported  during  the  week  ending 
the  30th  of  June,  1842,  was  68,48 1  quar- 
ters, and  the  quantity  of  corn  entered  for 
home  consumption  in  the  week  was  25,756 
quarters.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that 
was  a  very  large  quantity  of  corn,  but  that 
quantity  was  taken  out  in  the  face  of  a 
rise  of  prices,  and  the  duty  paid  was  10^. 
a  quarter,  f'*  Hear.**]  Now,  don't  be  too 
confident;  I  won't  fall  into  that  error;  I 
won't  undertake  to  say  what  the  operation 
of  the  law  will  be  under  the  experience  of 
seven  weeks  only;  but  don't  be  too  con- 
fident  in  your  predictions  that  corn  will  be 
retained  in  bond  till  the  Is,  duty  shall 
arise.  In  my  opinion  those  who  entered 
it,  if  they  thought  that,  not  only  made  a 
preat  mistake,  but  also  run  a  great  risk. 
The  rate  of  duty  now  is  9^.  a  quarter.  A 
proposition  was  made  by  the  late  Govern- 
ment for  a  fixed  duty  of  8^.  upon  the  im- 
portation of  corn  5  the  present  rate  of 
duty  is  9s.  If,  according  to  the  existing 
law,  that  rate  of  duty  shall  diminish  on 


of  interference  on  the  part  of  ber  Majet- 
ty's  Government.  If  you  had  applied  m 
fixed  duty  of  8s.  there  would  be  more 
reason  in  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Gen. 
tieman.  The  whole  amount  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  duty  id  the  preteDt 
week  is  Is.,  9s.  being  the  amouot  of  duty, 
and  8s.  being  the  proposition  of  the  late 
Government.  No  proposition  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Govern- 
ment to  reduce  the  duty  last  year.  That 
was  considered  to  be  most  objectionable 
when  there  was  no  prospect  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  insuring  the  admisiion 
of  corn  at  a  low  rate  of  duty.  The  in- 
tervention of  the  Privy  Council  in  a  mat- 
ter of  this  nature  was  felt  to  be  so  objec- 
tionable that  no  provision  was  made  for  a 
remission  of  the  duty.  That  was  the  ar- 
gument held  by  many  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House.  They  argoed 
that  when  prices  were  high  in  this  coon- 
try  they  would  insure  the  importation  of 
foreign  Corn,  and  then  foreign  Corn  coold 
afford  to  pay  the  duty — that,  provided 
you  have  high  prices  of  70s.,  there  was 
no  reason  why  a  duty  of  8s.  should  not 
be  paid.  I  have  heard  speech  after 
speech,  and  read  pamphlet  after  pamph- 
let, tending  to  show  that  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  the  interference  of  the  Privy 
Council,  because  when  prices  were  high  a 
certain  amount  of  duty  would  be  paid ; 
and  it  was  also  said  that  the  remission 
of  the  duty  would  be  no  benefit  whatever 
to  the  consumer ;  the  price  of  corn  would 
immediately  rise  as  the  duty  was  limited, 
and  the  whole  benefit  would  go  into  the 
pocket  of  the  importer.  What  is  now 
the  proposition  ?  There  is  a  prospect  of 
realizing  an  8s.  duty,  and  a  tolerable  pro* 
spect  also  of  realizing  a  6s.  duty  on  fo* 
reign  corn.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
1 ,400,000  quarters  in  bond  ;  suppose  they 
are  admitted  at  7s.,  you  will  realize  about 
400,000/.  or  500,000/.  of  revenue,  as  you 
contended,  without  the  least  injury  to  the 
consumer.  As  you  contended,  the  remis- 
sion of  duty  would  put  so  much  money 
into  the  pockets  of  the  importers,  and 
there  would  be  nobenefit  to  the  consumer. 
If  you  give  this  power  corn  will  be  held 
back  in  the  hope  that  such  a  degree  of 
pressure  may  arise  that  Government  will 
give  way,  and  the  ordinary  operations  of 
commerce  will  be  disturbed  ;  but  if  Go- 
vernment   give    way    you   will   lose  the 
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ditadvantage.  What  does  the  hon.  Gen- j  certainty  of  its  operation,  and  to  invest 
tleman  the  Member  for  Greenock  tell  ui  ?  \  her  Majesty's  Government  with  respon- 
He  tays,  that  he  thinks,  from  the  state  of  sibility  most  difficult  for  them  to  exercise, 


the  weather,  and  -the  mixture  of  geqial 
rain  and  sunshine,  there  is  a  prospect  of 
an  early  harvest  in  the  country.  I  wish 
his  expectations  maj  be  realised.  The 
hoQ.  Gentleman  has  told  us  that  he  has 
made  extensive  inquiries,  apd  he  is  fully 
confident  that  there  will  be  an  early  bar- 
veat*— so  early,  indeed,  that,  to  use  his 
own  words,  the  sickle  will  be  amongst  the 
wheat  in  the  middle  of  July.  Well, 
what  effect  will  that  prospect  have  upon 
the  holder  of  foreign  corn  if  you  now  step 
in  and  induce  him  by  thia  power  to  hope 
that  the  Government  would  be  compelled 
to  exercise  that  power,  and  admit  the  corn 
he  has  brought  here  upon  a  much  lower 
rate  of  duty  ?  What  confidence  can  fo- 
reign countries  have  in  our  commercial 
arrangements,  if  after  this  adjustment  by 
Parliament  of  the  Corn-flawa,  we,  within 
^wo  months  of  that  adjustment,  say  that 
it  is  to  be  set  aside,  and  not  to  be  acted 
upon  as  law,  but  that  there  is  to  be  a  dis- 
cretion given  to  the  Privy  CoMpcil  to  act 
as  they  please  in  that  matter?  I  have  at- 
tempted to  argue  this  question  much  more 
upon  the  grounds  of  rcMon  and  public 
advantage  than  upon  the  authority  of  pre- 
cedent I  if  this  power  be  exercised  py  the 
Privy  Gouneil  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  it  is  a  most  dangerous  power,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  exercised  withopt  diffi- 
culty. ThosQ  foreign  countries  you  wish 
10  favour  most  will  be  less  benefitted  by 
it,  becaqse  the  moment  it  is  notified  that 
corn  will  be  admitted  at  a  i$,  duty  the 
neighbouring  countries  will  be  the  first  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  and  those  more  dis^ 
tant  will  be  thus  kept  out  of  the  market. 
Above  all,  consider  the  possible  effect  of 
disturbing  all  the  commercial  transactions 
undertaken  under  the  law — consider  the 
probable  effect  of  your  promoting  by  your 
interference  that  outlet  of  corn  which  if 
you  don't  interfere  might  take  place,  and 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  lowering 
prices  and  increasing  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  also  don't  throw  out  of  con- 
sideration the  probable  and  peed  less  loss 
to  the  revenue — the  sacrifice  of  that  reve- 
nue which  will  be  paid,  and  cheerfully 
paid,  if  you  permit  the  law  to  remain  as 
It  is.  1  do  trust  that  these  combined  con- 
siderations will  induce  the  House  to  come 


and  most  dangerous  in  its  exercise,  frofn 
the  risk  which  you  incur  not  only  of  losing 
revenue,  but  of  postponing  the  period  at 
which  natural  supplies  were  to  be  expected. 
Viscount  Howick  said,  the  right  hou 
Baronet  had  professed  to  argue  this  ques- 
tion upon  reason  and  public  advantage, 
and  on  both  grounds  had  failed  to  make 
out  his  case.  It  was  perfectly  true  that 
there  were  not  mar\y  minute  coincidences 
in  the  details  pf  the  circumstances  of  this 
year  and  the  year  1826.  In  fiscal  matters 
it  was  very  seldom  the  case  that  two  years 
were  exactly  alike ;  but  he  contended  that 
the  broad  principle  was  the  same  in  both 
cases.  In  1826  the  country  was  suffering 
under  extreme  distress ;  and  it  was  felt 
that  the  slate  of  the  Corn-laws  then  pre- 
vented the  application  of  that  relief  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  available* 
He  thought,  in  the  intensity  of  the  existing 
distress,  and  the  impossibility  which  there 
was  of  ^ny  redqction  in  the  price  of  corn, 
that  there  was  jusiifioution  for  attempting 
what  he  beiieved  would  afford  some  miti* 
gation  of  the  present  suffering.  He  did 
uot  think,  as  stated  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  thiit  the  necessary  operation  of 
the  resolution  proposed  by  his  hon.  Frieqd 
would  he  to  increase  the  uncertainty  in 
the  price  pf  corn,  The  operation  of  the 
resolution  would  be,  to  prevent  the  dutief 
rising  beyond  a  certain  amount  for  a  de- 
finite time*  He  thought  it  a  mistake  to 
say  that  distant  markets  would  not  ob<9 
tain  the  advantage  of  this.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  importation  of  corn  from  dis« 
tant  markets  was  prevented  by  this  cir- 
cumstance—that tnough  the  duty  on 
foreign  corn  was  now  only  9s.,  it  was  very 
possible  that  large  importations  from 
various  markets,  or  abundant  harvests  of 
ouF  own,  might  make  the  averages  fall 
before  cargoes  from  America  or  Odessa 
could  arrive,  and  with  that  fall  there 
might  be  a  corresponding  ipcrease  in  the 
duty ;  and  therefore  the  distant  specula- 
tors were  prevented  from  coming  into  the 
market.  The  effect  of  this  was  completely 
tq  prevent  the  shipments  of  corn  from 
distant  markets  to  this  country.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  talked  of  the  probability 
of  foreign  corn  being  admitted  at  a  6$. 
duly ;  but  what.  ««a  ^I\^  ^^h^wv^.^^  ^\^'*x 
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it  gave  them  the  monopoly  of  the  market,  I  seven  weeks'    experience ;    bat   let    the 


and  excluded  the  competition  of  the  dis- 
tant grower.  The  duty  might  go  down  to 
6s.,  or  fall  to  is.,  but  it  would  not  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  consumer,  but  of 
those  holding  this  corn.  If  the  principle 
of  the  resolution  were  admitted,  it  was 
competent  for  the  House  to  declare  that 
Bo  higher  duty  than  6s,  or  8s.  should  be 
imposed.  If  they  decided  on  that,  they 
would  give  confidence  to  the  market,  and 
thereby  cause  a  demand  for  labour,  and 
relieve  our  distressed  manufacturers.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  distress  of  the 
country^  those  Gentlemen  who  were  in 
fevour  of  the  existing  Corn-law  ought, 
above  all  others,  to  concur  in  this  motion, 
because  their  apprehension  was,  that  if 
a  permanent  fixed  duty  were  established, 
80  much  new  land  would  be  brought  into 
cultivation  abroad,  that  it  would  inflict 
great  injury  on  our  British  agriculture: 
and  they  therefore  refused  to  give  their 
sanction  to  a  fixed  duty.  He  did  not 
think  the  argument  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 
used  to  prove  that  the  existing  law  was 
not  productive  of  the  evil,  conclusive. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  told  them, 
with  an  air  of  considerable  triumph,  that 
25,000  quarters  of  corn  had  been  entered 
for  home  consumption  during  the  last 
week  ;  but  this  was  only  out  of  1,500,000 
quarters  in  bond.  He  did  not  pretend 
that  the  measure  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Aberdeen  was  free  from  ob- 
jections; but  these  objections  arose  not 
from  the  measure  itself,  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  permanent  law  they  had 
passed.  As  they  had  passed  that  law, 
and  it  was  not  likely  that  Parliament 
would  consent  at  this  moment  to  repeal  it, 
he,  for  one,  as  the  most  likely  mitigation 
of  the  evils  of  that  law,  would  support  the 
motion  of  his  hon.  Friend. 

Mr.  C  Bullet  would  just  observe,  that 
the  stupendousquantity  of  corn  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  stated  had,  in  one  par- 
ticular week,  been  taken  out  of  bond  and 
entered  for  home  consumption,  namely, 
25,000  quarters,  was  just  half  a  day's 
consumption  for  the  whole  country. 

Lord  7.  Russell  remarked  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  admitted  that  the  law, 
as  it  at  present  stood,  had  increased  specu- 
lation and  variation  in  prices,  an  additional 
argument  against  the  right  hon.  Baronet's 
Corn-iaw.     The  right  hon.  BaTonei  ^^^-V'ft^nx^Ixd.yiL.Ci. 
iber  had  contended  that  ihey  were  ixoV  loW^tVeW'^.W.C^^x. 
judge  of  the  eflTects  of  the  new  \aw  ^tom\ia«Tvu\>^. 


House  bear  in  mind  it  was  not  the  experi- 
ence of  seven  weeks  that  was  the  quettioo, 
but  the  experience  of*  the  aliding-scale, 
that  had  been  pointed  out  to  Gentlemen 
opposite  over  and  over  again  when  the 
measure  was  passing.  Every  discostion 
that  had  taken  place,  directly  or  inci- 
dentally, on  the  Corn-laws,  showed  the 
false  principles  on  which  Government  had 
proceeded  in  legislating  on  the  subject, 
and  he  must  confess  that  he  was  some 
what  pleased  that,  in  arguing  this  question* 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  been  obliged 
to  testify  to  many  of  those  principles 
which  had  been  urged  from  that  side  of 
the  House.  As  to  the  proposition  now 
made,  he  must  confess  he  could  not  sanc- 
tion it,  because  it  would  be  placing  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive  Government  the 
entire  distribution  of  the  food  to  the  coun« 
try.  His  opinion  was,  that  the  law  which 
had  just  been  made  ought  to  be  repealed, 
and  replaced  by  an  entirely  different  one ; 
and  he  did  not  see  that  the  present  propo- 
sition would  at  all  act  as  a  useful  alteration 
of  that  law.  If  an  emergency  arose  during 
the  recess,  no  doubt  the  Grovemment 
would  be  ready  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  advising  her  Majesty  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  meeting  that  emer- 
gency, relying  upon  Parliament  to  sanc- 
tion the  proceedings  which  necessity  had 
compelled  them  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Hume  should  support  the  motion, 
because,  as  matters  stood,  he  saw  no 
chance  of  obtaining  anything  better  this 
Session.  He  would  tell  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  that  since  his  Corn-bill  had 
passed,  the  distress  of  the  country  had 
been  doubled,  and  he  was  convinced  that 
nothing  could  stay  the  starvation  that  was 
spreading  throughout  the  country  but 
opening  the  ports  for  the  importation  of 
corn  free  of  duty.  He  regretted  that  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  city  of 
London  did  not  support  the  motion,  for 
he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  the  only  inode 
of  sympathising  with  the  people. 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  113;  Noes 
175:  Majority  62. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


AchesoD,  Visct. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Ainsworth,  P. 
Aldam,  W. 


Bemal,  Capt. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
firocklehurst,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
BwlUr^  C. 
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Foreign  Com, 


1I«3 


Byng,  G. 

Byng,  rt.  bon.  G.  S. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Carew,  hon.  R.  S. 
Cave,  hon.  R.  O. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Chapman,  B. 
Childera,  J.  W. 
Cobden,  R. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  £. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Oivett,  E. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dundas,  D. 
Easthope,  Sir  J. 
Ebringlon,  ViscL 
EUice,  rt.  hon.  £. 
Ellis,  W. 
Blphinstone,  H. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,W. 
Ferguson,  Col. 
Fielden,  J. 
Filzroy,  Lord  C. 
Forster,  M. 
Fox,  C.  R. 
Gibson,  T.M. 
Gill,  T. 

Gordon,  Lord  F. 
Gore,  hon.  R. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
Hindley,  C. 
HoUond,  R. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Howick,  Visct. 
Hume,  J. 
Hutt,  W. 
James,  W. 
Johnson,  Gen. 
Langston,  J.  U. 
Langton,  W.  G. 
Layard,Capt. 


Leader,  J.  T. 
Macaulay,  rt.  hn,  T.  B. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Marshall,  W. 
Marsland,  H. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Morris,  D. 
Morison,  Gen. 
Munu,  G.  F. 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Connell,  J. 
Ogle,S.  C.  H. 
Ord,  W. 
Paget,  Col. 
Parker,  J. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Philips,  M. 
Phillpotts,  J. 
Plumridge,  Capt. 
Pryse,  P. 
Rice,  £.  R. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Seale,  Sir  J.  H. 
Smith,  B. 

Somerville,  Sir  W.  M. 
Sunsfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stewart,  P.  M. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Strutt,  E. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thornely,  T. 
Towneley,  J. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Tufoell,  H. 
Turner,  E. 
Walker,  R. 
Wallace,  R. 
Watson,  W.  H. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Williams,  W. 
Wood,  B. 
Wood,  C. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Yorke,  H.  R. 

TELLBR8. 

Bannerman,  A. 
Ward,  H.  G. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
A'Court,  Capt, 
Antrobus,  E. 
Arbuthnott,  hon.  H. 
Archdall,  Capt, 
Arkwright,  G. 
Bagot,  non.  W. 
Bailey,  J»,  jun. 
Baillie,  Col. 
Baillie,  H.  J. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Barhngton,  Visct. 
BatesoDiBr. 


Bennett,  J. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Berkeley,  -hon.  G.  F. 
Blackbume,  J.  I. 
Blakemore,  R. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Botfleld,  B. 
Bramston,  T.  W, 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
BadLley,  E. 
BnlleriSirJ.Y, 


Cardwell,  E. 
Chapman,  A. 
Chelsea,  Visct. 
(yhetwode.  Sir  J. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Clayton,  R.  R. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Cockburn,  rt.hn.  SirG. 
Codrington,  C.  W, 
Corry,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Cresswell,  B. 
Cripps,  W. 
Damer^  hon.  Col. 
Darby,  G. 

Dawnay,  hon.  W.  H. 
DenisoD,  E.  B. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Douglas,  J.  D.  S. 
Duffield,  T. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Escott,  B. 
Farnharo,  E  B. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R,  A. 
Fielden,  W. 
Ferrand,  W.  B. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fuller,  A.  £. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gladstone,  rt.hn.W.E. 
Gladstone,  T. 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt. 
Gore,  M. 
Gore,  W.  O. 
Goring,  C. 

Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Granby,  Marquis  of 
Greenall,  P. 
Greene,  T. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Grimston,  Visct. 
Grogan,  £. 
Halford,  H. 
Hamilton,  W.  J. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Hardinge.  rt.hn.  SirH. 
Hardy,  J . 
Heathcote,  G.  J. 
Heneage,  E. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herbert,  hon.  S. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hodgson,  F. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Hornby,  J. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 


Jackson,  J.  D. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
JoUiffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Kemble,  H, 
Knightley,  Sir  C. 
LasceRes,  hon.  W.  S. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lawson,  A. 
Lefroy,  A. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Leicester,  Earl  of 
Liddell,  hon.  11.  T. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Litton,  E. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Lyall,  G. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Mainwaring,  T. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
March,  Earl  of 
Marsham,  Visct. 
Mastennan,  J. 
Meynell,  Capt. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Morgan,  O. 
Mundy,  E.  M. 
Neeld,  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pakington,  J.  S. 
Palmer,  R. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel.  J. 

Phillips,  Sir  R.  B.  P. 
Pigot,  Sir  R. 
PoUington,  Visct. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Phngle,  A. 
Pusey,  P. 
Rashleigh.  W. 
Reid,  Sir  J.  R. 
Rolleston,  Col. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Sandon,  Visct, 
Scarlett,  hon.  R.  C. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Seymour,  Sir  H.  B. 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smith,  A. 
Somerset,  (xird  G. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  11. 
Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
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Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Worsley^  Lord 
Wynn,  Sir  W.  VV. 
Yorke,  hon  E.  T. 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Freemantle,  Sir  T. 


Toroline  G. 

Trench,  Sir  F.  W. 

Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 

TrDllope,  Sir  J. 

Trotter,  J. 

Vemer,  Col. 

Vesey,  hon.  T. 

Waddington,  II.  S. 

Walsh.  Sir  J.  B. 

Wilbraliam,  hn.  R.  B.    Bariftg,  H. 

Flag  Officerb.]  Mr.  Hnme  moved 
for  returns — 

''  Showing  the  services  of  all  Flag  Ofiicers  in 
the  navy,  distinguishing  the  date  of  entry  of 
each  officer  into  the  service,  and  the  several 
commissions  vrhich  they  have  obtained,  distin<* 
guishing  the  period  passed  in  commission  in 
their  respective  ranks,  and  the  total  period  on 
full  and  half  pay :  and  showing  also  the 
period  when  each  was  last  employed,  and  the 
age  of  each  officer  at  the  present  time  (in  con- 
tinuation of  the  returns  in  the  report  of  the 
Commission  of  Naval  Inquiry  in  1840,  No.  11, 
of  appendix  of  that  report,  and  also  in  contin-* 
nation  of  p.p.  251,  of  1837.)** 

He  l)e1ieved  that  there  was  no  objection 
to  the  motion,  as  the  returns  that  be  called 
for  were  only  a  continuance  of  those 
granted  on  previous  occasions. 

Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  objected  to  the 
motion  on  the  ground  that  the  production 
of  the  returns  would  have  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  public  service.  The  returns 
could  only  be  produced  by  resorting  to  ob* 
jectionable  and  inquisitorial  proceedings. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  object  which  he 
had  in  view  was  to  show  that  the  promo- 
tions in  the  navy  had  been  disproportionate 
to  the  extent  of  service.  If  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman objected  to  give  the  returns  in 
consequence  of  any  expense,  he  could 
only  say  that  he  Would  send  a  clerk  down 
to  the  Admiralty,  at  his  own  expense,  to 
copy  them  ouU  He  knew  where  they  were 
to  be  obtained,  and  they  could  be  ptx>* 
duced  in  a  few  hours. 

Sir  G.  Cockburn  said,  that  the  production 
of  the  returns  would  cause  the  greatest  in- 
convenience at  the  Admiralty  at  present. 
He  had  particularly  wished,  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  to  have  some  documents  pre- 
pared, and  he  found  that  all  the  clerks  at 
the  Admiralty  were  engaged  in  making 
out  the  returns  for  a  motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose.  He  should  oppose 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member,  unless 
he  could  show  that  the  production  of  the 
returns  was  a  matter  of  importance  to  the 
country 


I  had  been  refused,  for  he  thought  that  ft 
would  be  advantageous  10  tbe  Hbute  and 
the  country  to  have  the  fullest  retumt  oa 
this  subject.  He  believed  that  If  thej 
were  produced^  that  so  far  from  showing 
that  the  promotions  had  been  extraftgant, 
it  would  appear  to  be  quite  tha  contrary. 
It  was  most  injurtoos  to  the  interMt  of  i\it 
service  that  so  many  ofiicers  should  rattoain 
stationary  at  the  rank  of  captain.  A  aflOfe 
rapid  system  of  promotion  was  absoldtelj 
necessary  for  the  interest  of  the  tervice. 
No  doubt  a  great  many  promotioDa  had 
been  made  during  the  last  thrve  years,  bul 
no  doubt  that  couM  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for. 

Captain  Pechdl  believed  if  the  retnms 
were  refused,  that  the  public  Would  think 
that  there  was  something  to  screen,  which 
the  Admiralty  wished  to  keep  from  the 
public. 

Mr.  C.  Wood  corroborated  the  slate* 
ment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty 
that  the  returns  moved  for  frequently  im- 
peded the  course  of  public  business,  and 
as  no  ground  had  been  shown  for  this  re- 
turn, he  did  not  think  it  ought  to  ba 
granted. 

Mr.  Brother  ton  said,  it  was  not  right  to 
debate  such  a  question  at  so  late  an  hoar 
(a  quarter  past  two),  and  ha  should  there- 
fore move  the  adjournment. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  21;  Noes 
71  ;  Majority  50. 


Bowring,  Dr. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Ewan.  W. 
Forsler,  M. 
Gill,  T. 
Hindley)  C. 
Hume,  J. 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
0*Connell,J, 
Pechell,  Capt. 


List  i\flhe  kx es. 

Plumridge,Capt. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Stuart,  Lotd  J. 
Thoruely,  T. 
Tufnell,  H. 
Turner,  E. 
Wallace^  R. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Wood,  B. 

TELLERS. 

BrothertoD,  J. 
Cobden,  R. 


List  of  tfie  Noes. 


Aglionhy,  H.  A. 
Antrobus,  &. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Bailey,  J.,jun. 
Bcntinck,  Lord  G. 
Boldero,  II.  G. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Chelsea,  Visct. 
Christopher,  11.  A. 
Clerk,  Sir  O. 


Courtenay,  Lord 
Cripps,  W. 
Darby,  G. 
DenisoD,  £»  B. 
Dougrlas,  Sir  C.  B. 
Dundas,  D. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Escott,  B^ 
Evaasi  W. 


Sir  C.  Napier  regretted,  that  t\it  it\wtt\CQtTi^^.V«^xU.        ^^aiws\^^ . 


\ 


Cqc:V\^>ixiv,t\ \\«k.^t  0.    Fuller,  A%  R. 
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Gladstone,  rt.hD.W.E.  Morgan,  O. 

Gladstone,  T.  Mundy,  £.  M. 

Gordon,  bon.  Capt.  Muntz,  G.  F. 

Goulburn,  rt.  hn.  H.  O'Connell,  M,  J, 

Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J.  Packe,  C.  W. 

Greene,  T.  Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 

Grimston,  Visct.  Peel,  J. 

Grogan,  k,  Pringle,  A. 

Hamilton,  W.  J.  Puiey,  P. 

Hardinge,rt Jin.  Sir  U.  Rushbrooke,  Col. 

Hardy,  J.  Scott,  hon.  F. 

Henley,  J.  W.  Somerville,  Sir  W,  M . 

Herbert,  hob.  S.  Stanley,  Loid 

Howard,  P,  H .  Stuart,  II, 

Hughes,  W.  B.  Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 

Hussey,  T.  Trotter,  J. 

Jackson,  J.  D.  Vesey,  hon.  T. 

Layard,  Capt.  Waddington,  H.  S. 

Legh,  G.  C.  Wilbraham,  hon.  K.B. 

Lincoln,  Earl  of  Wood,  C. 

Litton,  E.  Yorke,  H.  R. 

Lockhart,  W.  Young,  J. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F.  TELLEms, 

Marsham,  Visct.  Fremantle,  Sir  C. 

Milnes,  K.  M.  Baring,  h. 

On  the  original  question  being  again 
put,  a  motionr  was  made  to  adjourn  the 
debate,  which  was  accordingly  adjourned 
tiU  the  following  Monday. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  three 
o'clock. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS, 
Friday,  July  S,\S42. 


IffMirras.]  Billb,  PubUe^—l*-  Perth  Prino;  Chuit 
aUe  Pawn  OfRoet  (Ireland) ;  Diitrict  Coiutt  and  PriMM; 
PiliBWwe  HUl. 

X*  Stock  in  Tnde;  Raalwayai  BrUkb  PcwMwioBi 
Abioad. 

9^  and  paved :— Gaatamir  Acta. 
^iMle.— Jt^pertctb— MUtoa^  Eftate;  CmrftinTk  BHatei 
Leeds  Burial  Ground. 

3*'  and  paaed:— Leads  Improvement  {  Roes  and  Cxo> 
mmtf  Cowt  House;  Bladihiim  and  Chorley  Road; 
Tozteth  Park  Panri^  aad  OaiierHa  (No.  f). 

PrriTiON a  FKMBMmrmiK  By  the  Bishop  ot  Norwidi,  from 
Coal  Miaaa  ef  HvddH^ild,  Uorbury,  Atanondbury, 
Glland,  Lofthouse ;  by  Earl  Stanhope,  from  Kirkbeaton, 
AWerthorp,  Staalef ,  Wtutwoiih,  and  ClseaB.  in  FaTour 
of  the  Mines  ad  OoniHElaB  BUL -By  Lord  Stnflbid,  tern 
Uie  Mirtsw  of  Adwaltar  Colliery;  by  Lord  Msmlbmgh, 
Lord  Demnan,  and  the  Earl  of  Cardigan,  from  sarenl 
Colliery  Owners,  i^ainat  part  of  the  Bill,  and  Praying 
fbr  Inquiry,->-By  the  End  of  If ountcaihril,  flrom  York, 
St.  John's  sBd  St.  Aadvew's,  New  Brunswick,  against 
any  Alteratkm  of  the  Duty  on  Wood  Goods.— By  the 
Lord  Chanodlor,  from  Merchants,  Bankers,  and  Traders 
of  London,  Ibr  the  Amendment  of  the  Iaw  respecting 
DeMoraad  Cvidllar.— Vnm  the  Bakan  of  BelAMt,  for 
the  Better  Rcguhuion  of  their  Tnd&—  From  the  fiUiyal 
Bttxgh  of  Rothany,  ai^  the  Parish  of  Edit,  in  the  county 
of  Absideaa,  Ibr  the  Rapaai  af  CteLawof 
By  Bart  Staihapab  ftoBi  «M  tatetaMMita  of 
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worth,  of  Mandiester,  to  be  heard  against  the  Imperial 
Bank  of  England  BilL— By  Earl  Stanhope,  from  Rational 
SodaUsto,  foe  Inquiry  into  the  System. 

Mines  and  Collieries.]  The 
Bishop  of  Norwich  presented  eight  peti- 
tions from  miners  and  others  employed  in 
collieries  and  mines  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Wentwick  and  other  places.  Those 
petitions  were  very  numerously  signed. 
They  were  got  up  by  the  workmen  them- 
selves, and  spoke  in  their  own  simple  yet 
forcible  language  ;|ii^  sense  they  enter- 
tained of  the  shd^f^iojiL^d^^  and 
disgraceful  scenes  t^'lttoefe'lbey  were  wit* 
nesses,  from  the  employment  of  young 
females  and  boys  of  tender  ages  in  the 
mines.  The  statements  of  the  petitioners 
were  fully  borne  out  by  the  reports  of  the 
commissioners  who  had  examined  the 
state  of  the  persons  employed  in  pits. 
The  wretched  condition  of  the  people  m 
the  pits  where  women  were  employed, 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  better  state 
of  the  people  in  pits  in  Ireland  and  in 
some  places  in  England  where  no  females 
and  few  young  boys  were  employed.  The 
petitioners  prayed  that  a  measure  might 
be  passed  excluding  all  females  and  boys 
under  thirteen  years  of  age  from  employ- 
ment in  mines  (one  petition  limited  the 
age  of  employment  of  boys  to  ten  years). 
He  cordially  concurred  in  the  prayer  of 
the  petition,  and  hoped  the  measure  which 
had  been  introduced  on  the  subject  would 
receive  the  sanction  of  their  Lordships. 

Lord  Hatherton  would  rot,  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  petition,  enter  into  a  sub- 
ject which  must  come  on  for  full  discus- 
sion at  a  future  day.  He  did  not  deny 
that  the  collieries  of  South  Stafibrdshire 
had  been  very  badly  managed  some  thirty 
or  thirty-five  years  ago ;  but  it  was  now 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  complaints 
as  to  bad  management  did  not  now  apply 
to  them,  for  that  a  great  improvement 
had  taken  place  with  respect  to  them  all. 
When  these  improvements  had  been 
brought  about  without  the  aid  of  such 
restrictions  as  were  proposed  in  the  Mines 
and  Collieries  Bill,  he  thought  it  would  be 
unjust  to  press  it.  Great  excitement  had 
arisen  amongst  the  owners  of  Mines  and 
Collieries  in  consequence  of  the  very  ex- 
aggerated and  overcharged  statements 
which  had  gone  forth  with  respect  to  the 
condition  of  persons  employed  in  them. 
Some  of  those  statements  he  could  coa^ 
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of  them  were  the  most  unjust,  the  most 
partial,  which  had  ever  been  submitted  to 
Parliament  as  the  ground  of  any  legisla- 
tive measure.  He  thought  that  before 
any  legislation  took  place  on  the  subject, 
the  masters,  who  had  been  infamously 
calumniated,  ought  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  bringing  forward  evidence. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  reminded  their 
Lordships  that  by  the  LOSth  standing 
order  it  was  provided,  that  any  bill  alter- 
ing the  regulations  of  any  trade^  or  alter* 
log  the  law  of  apprenticeship,  could  not 
be  read  a  second  time  unless  it  had  been 
referred  to  a  select  committee  to  inquire 
as  to  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of 
the  proposed  change,  and  until  the  com- 
mittee had  reported  to  the  House. 

The  Duke  of  Welling  ion  said,  that  a 
great  impression  had  been  made  upon  his 
mind  by  a  perusal  of  the  volumes  which 
had  been  printed  and  laid  upon  the  Table. 


enabled  to  pass  it;  but  he  thought  it 
desirable  that  they  should  know  exactly 
how  the  matter  stood,  and  he  wished  bis 
noble  Friend  would  defer  the  aubject  till 
the  noble  Lord  who  appointed  the  com- 
mission was  present. 

Lord  Brougham  wished  their  Lordships 
might  be  enabled  to  pass  the  bill  this 
Session ;  but,  ooless  great  expeditioo  were 
used,  it  could  not  be  done.  Some  parts  of 
the  bill  were  not  matters  of  controversy  at 
all.  Two  courses  were  open — either  to 
examine  evidence  before  the  select  com* 
mittee,  or  for  the  select  committee  to 
report  (if  so  advised)  in  favour  of  their 
Lordships  entertaining  the  bill ;  and  theo 
a  question  might  arise  whether,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  mode  in  which  the  evidence 
had  been  taken  by  the  commissioners,  it 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  take  the 
evidence  themselves. 

Viscount    Melbourne    said,    the    only 


But  he  thought   it  desirable   that  their    question  for  the  select  committee  was  to 
Lordships  should  examine  a  little  into  the    consider  whether  the   bill  was  fit  to  be 


mode  in  which  the  evidence  had  been 
taken.  The  noble  Lord  who,  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  had  appointed  the  commission, 
was  not  present ;  but  he  observed,  on 
reading  the  report  and  the  commission 
under  which  the  report  was  framed,  that  a 
certain  number  of  commissioners  was  ap- 
pointed, with  power  to  administer  oaths 
and  to  examine  on  oath— that  was,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  them  were  so  empowered 
by  the  words  of  the  commission.  At  the 
^ame  time,  a  certain  number  of  sub-com- 
missioners were  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  employed  under  this  com- 
mission, and  these  sub-commissioners  were 
the  persons  who  had  been  employed  to 
take  this  evidence.  Now,  it  was  a  very 
different  thing  for  evidence  to  be  taken  by 
persons  appointed  under  the  commission 
and  by  sub-commissioners,  and  therefore 
it  was  very  desirable  that  the  House 
should  take  this  circumstance  into  its  con- 
sideration before  it  appointed  a  select  com- 
mittee to  consider  this  bill ;  and  that  it 
should  decide  whether  or  not  it  was  de- 
sirable to  inquire  in  what  manner  the  evi- 
dence was  taken  under  the  powers  of  the 
commission,  and  what  was  the  nature  of 
the  evidence ;  whether  it  was  taken  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  commission  ; 
whether  the  commissioners  examined  the 
witnesses  themselves,  or  had  trusted  to  the 
report  of  the  sub-commissioners.      The 


read  a  second  time,  and  he  thought,  as 
expedition  was  desirable,  that  a  committee 
might  be  appointed  now. 
Select  committee  appointed. 

Customs*  Acts— The  TAUiFr.]  The 
Earl  of  Ripon  moved  the  third  reading  of 
the  Customs'  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  said,  although  he 
had  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  he  should  say  "  not  content,"  as  the 
bill  in  his  opinion  did  not  go  far  enough  ; 
it  did  many  things  it  ought  not  to  do,  and 
omitted  many  things  which  ought  to  be 
done. 

Their  Lordships  divided: — Contents  52 ; 
Not-Conieuts  9  :  Majority  43. 

List  of  the  Not-Contents. 


DUKES. 

Stanhope 

Richmond 

Beaumont 

Buckingham 

LORDS. 

Cleveland 

Kinnaird 

£ARLS. 

Boston 

Radnor 

De  Freyne 

Bill  passed. 

The  following  Protest  was  entered. 
Dissentient.— 

1 .  Because,  fully  admitting  the  necessity  of 
a  revision  of  the  Customs'  duties,  and  the 
soundness  of  the  principles  on  which,  in  most 
respects^  that  revision  is  professed  to  have 
been  made,  I  find  that  this  bill  carries  oat 
those  principles  very  imperfectly,  and  hHU  fau 


measure  involved  importantconaideTalm* Am^uxaJaXl  ^otx.  ^il  h(V«x  ^^w^^cj^aidties  of  the 
nd  be  wished  their  Lordships  m\g\x\.  be\\m^i^^s^. 
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2.  Because  it  expressly  excepts  from  its 
operatioD  the  duties  on  the  importation  of 
com,  grain,  meal  or  flour,  sugar,  and  molasses, 
and  omits  all  modification  of  the  duties  on 
butter  and  cheese  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  thus  will  fail  to  afford,  with  respect 
to  these  essential  articles,  any  alleviation  to 
the  present  sufferings  of  the  people. 

3.  Because,  in  consequence  of  these  omis- 
sions, the  distress  of  many  persons,  who  will 
he  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  altera- 
tion of  the  duties  on  certain  manufactured  ar- 
ticles, will  be  greatly  increased. 

4.  Because  I  belie?e  that  by  this  bill  no 
one  differential  duty,  now  existing,  is  re- 
moved ;  but  I  find  several  new  ones  imposed, 
and  the  difference  in  many  old  ones  increased ; 
and  it  was  argued  in  debate,  by  Ministers,  that 
the  principle  of  differential  duties  as  applied 
to  colonies  was  a  fair  one,  and  admitted,  by 
them,  that  the  new  schedule  of  duties  imposed 
by  this  bill  was  in  many  respects  framed  in 
conformity  with  that  opinion ;  whereas  I  hold 
all  differential  duties  to  be  both  inconsistent 
with  every  sound  principle  of  financial  legis- 
lation, (whether  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
venue, or  with  the  view  of  giving  aid  or  show- 
ing favour  to  colonies  or  foreign  states,)  and 
injurious  both  to  the  state  which  imposes  them, 
(as  thus  laying  burdens  on  its  own  subjects, 
without  any  advantage  to  its  exchequer,  for 
the  benefit  of  foreigners,)  and  to  the  country 
supposed  to  be  favoured,  by  holding  out  to  its 
people  inducements  to  divert  capital  from  its 
natural  and  therefore  its  most  useful  and  pro- 
fitable, to  other  less  advantageous,  employ- 
ment Radnor. 

KiNNAIRD  AND  R0S8IE. 

Anatomy  Act.]  Lord  Stanhope  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  certain  inhabitants 
of  London,  complaining:  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Anatomy  Act  bad  not  been 


carry  the  law  into  effect.  Comparing  the 
words  of  the  petition  with  others  that  had 
been  presented  by  an  individual  to  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  he  could  not 
but  consider  that  they  originated  in  the 
complaints  of  Mr.  Roberts  in  reference  to 
an  invention  of  Mr.  Roberts,  which  those 
who  had  been  appointed  to  investigate 
into  it  thought  was  not  likely  to  answer 
the  purpose  expected  from  it  by  that  gen- 
tleman and  the  petitioners. 

Petition  laid  upon  the  Table. 

Adjourned. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Friday,  Jtdy  S,  1842. 

IfiNuns.]     Bills.      PubUe^-V-    Linen    lIuiuActura 
(Ireland);  Turnpike  AcCi  Contimuuioe. 
ComfiiK(cd.^Fisherice  Tn§tim  t    Prisaoi  i  Stave  Tmde 
TzeaUei. 
3*-  Municipal  Corporationi. 

Pshtioiib  PansBNTUK  By  Mr.  Sergeant  Jaduon,  tnm 
Kilm^lory  and  Inchageda,  fbr  Alteratian  of  fhe  Syitem 
oC  Educatian  (Ireland).— By  Mr.  T.  Dunoombe,  fktm 
Wm.  Holmes,  for  a  Refimn  of  Uie  Relbrm  Act ;  and 
from  the  Cobbett  Club*  againit  Uie  Poor-taw  Amendment 
Act. — ^Fxom  Greenodc,  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Oak 
Timber^— From  Hinckley,  for  Inquiry  into  the  PubUe 
Diitrea. 

Commercial  Treaty  with  Brazil.] 
Mr.  Forster  wished  to  put  a  question  to 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  on  the  subject  of 
our  present  commercial  relations  with 
Brazil.  He  was  aware  that  questions  on 
diplomatic  matters  ought  not  to  be  lightly 
put  in  that  House,  but  there  were  cases  in 
which  he  thought  it  necessary,  and  he 
considered  this  to  be  one  of  them.  He 
was  informed  by  parties  interested  in  the 


complied  with,  and   praying  for  inquiry,    trade  that  a  difference  of  opinion  existed 
The  noble  Earl  complained  that  no  report    between  the  two  Governments  as  to  the 
had  been  yet  presented  to  the  House  on 
this  subject. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  it  was 
hardly  possible  that  the  allegations  in  the 
petition  could  be  true ;  and  the  petition, 
as  the  noble  Earl  would  see,  was  not  con- 
sistent with  the  act  of  Parliament.  Per- 
sons had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  execution  of  the  act  by  the  former 
Government  and  by  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  present  Secretary  of  State.  He  was 
not  aware  of  the  reason  why  a  report  from 
the  first  commissioners  had  not  been 
made ;  but  the  report  of  the  persons  re- 
cently appointed  was  not  at  present  in  a 
state  fit  to  present  to  Parliament ;  when  it 


as 
time  when  the  present  commercial  treaty 
should  expire,  Brazil  contending  that  the 
treaty  expired  in  November  next,  and  this 
Government  contending  that  it  did  not  ex- 
pire till  November,  1844.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances great  doubt  and  embarrassment 
hung  over  the  operations  of  our  trade  with 
that  country^  which  was  our  second  best 
customer,  taking  from  5,000,000/.  to 
6,000,000/.  of  our  manufactures  annually. 
In  the  present  position  of  this  country  it 
was  of  great  importance  that  none  of  our 
usual  channels  of  trade  should  be  choked 
up,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  very  de 
sirable  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  could, 
consistent  with  his  public  duty,  make  any 


was,  it  should  be  laid  before  the  House.  I  communication  to  the  Rou»^'«^v^V^^^>:&&. 
He  assured  his  noble  Fiknd  that  it  wiA\^\%ft^out  CiWiim«cfcNB\^'^^ 

the  detenaiaation  of  the  Gkmmaral  toion^^uok^nd^v^^^^]^^^^^ 
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Sir  R.  Peel  said,  he  wm  perfectly  sen-  1 
sible  of  ibe  ioiportaDce  of  ihe  subject  lo 
which  the  bon.  Member  had  called  his 
atUnlioni  and  he  was  quite  aware  of 
the  interest  which  it  excited  amongst  those 
who  were  connected  with  the  Brazilian 
trade.  Still,  it  was  very  difficult  to  give  a 
satisfactory  answer  when  negociations  were 
pending  between  two  powers  on  disputed 
points.  For  several  years  past  there  had 
been  a  difference  between  the  government 
of  Brazil  and  the  Government  of  this 
country  as  to  the  operation  of  the  existing 
commercial  treaty.  The  Brazilian  govern- 
ment contended  that  the  treaty  expired  in 
November,  1842,  while  the  British  Go- 
vernment maintained  that  it  did  not  expire 
M  November,  1844.  It  was,  therefore, 
deemed  necessary  that  t  new  treaty  should 
be  negotiated  in  order  to  meet  this  differ- 
ence. That  Commercial  l^aty  had  been 
Odder  considerttioD  for  some  time,  and  he 
was  sure  Um  hon.  Mtmber  could  not  ex- 

Bitt  htm  to  eo  further  into  the  subject, 
e  believed  tliat  some  additional  delav  in 
briiigiiif  the  proceedings  to  a  close  had 
taken  place  in  Brazil.  His  impression, 
however,  was,  that  the  matter  would 
speedily  be  settled.  It  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient by  this  Government,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  future  dispute  or  difference  of 
opinion,  to  enter  into  a  new  treaty. 

Lord  J.  Russell  wished  to  know  whether, 
pending  these  proceedings  between  the 
government  of  Brazil  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country,  the  Brazilian  go- 
vernment  had  made  any  formal  or  public 
notiBcation  or  declaration  to  the  Brazilian 
Chambers  of  their  intention  to  make  any 
alteration  in  the  duties  on  British  goods? 
Sir  R.  Peel :  No  such  notification  has 
been  made. 

Distress  or  the  Country.]  On 
the  Order  of  the  Day  for  resuming  the 
adjourned  debate  on  Mr.  Wallace's  motion, 

Mr.  (TCannell  said,  that  if  he  thought 
in  rising  so  early  to  address  that  House, 
he  could  influence  their  determination,  he 
should  be  guilty  of  presumption  and  vanity. 
He  knew  well  that  he  could  not  hope  they 
would  do  any  thing,  when  they  had  re- 
solved upon  doing  nothing,  but  meant  to 
repose  in  the  hope  that  something  better 
might  occnr  hereafter.  If  he  could  hope 
to  excite  them  to  exertion,  he  might  point 
fD  the  present  state  of  things  as  sufficient 
to  M>u8e  them— he  could  teW  vViem  iWl 
Aen  wa$  much  perU  in  ibeir  praieut  ^u 


tion— he  might  warn  them  that  the  State 
itself  was  in  danser— that  evil  was  aroond 
them,  and  a  still  greater  evil  impending. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  distress  per- 
vaded England.     He  never  knew  tuch  mm 
unanimity  to  prevail  upon  any  on«  subject 
as  upon  the  allegation  of  general  discresa 
in  England.    Ireland,  too,  was  safferiDg ; 
but  that,  alas !  was  now  nothing  new.  She 
was,  however,  suffering  extremely  at  pre- 
sent.   There  were  two  sources  from  which 
sprung  the  misery  of  Ireland — one  was  in 
iu  nature  temporary,  byt  was  eonstmntlj 
recurring;  and  the  other  was  mora  per- 
manent in  its  nature,  and  the  nslief  not 
possible  at  present.    To  give  relief,  how- 
ever, to  Ireland,  they  must  first  have  pros- 
perity in  England.    The  first  speciea  of 
distress  in  Ireland  was  the  consequeDce  of 
three  bad  harvests.    They  had  an  exceed- 
ingly short  harvest  last  year.     He  bad  rea- 
son, however,  to  believe — to  have  llie  con- 
fident hope  that  the  poor  man^  harvest 
this  year  was  likely  to  be  very  abundant. 
That  was  information  which  he  received 
from  every  quarter.     Of  course,  he  was 
sure  that  there  was  nothing  thai  be  coald 
announce  to  the  House  that  woold  give 
more  general  satisfaction.  He  feared,  how- 
ever, that  a  very  contrary  intimation  most 
be  given  of  the  wheat  and  oats,  which 
were  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Ire- 
land.    He  wished  it  might  not  be  so ;  hot 
he  was  afraid  there  was  great  accuracy  in 
the  statements  he  had  received  conveyiog 
such  intelligence.      The   other    diatresa, 
which  was  more  permanent  in  Ireland,  was 
the  distress  of  those  engaged  in  all  kinda 
of  trade,  and  especially  the  retail  dealers. 
The  business  of  the  shopkeepers  was  dissi- 
nishing  daily — their  debts  were  decreaaiag 
— their  profits  disappearing,  and  their  eai- 
barrassments  continually  extending.     He 
did  not  see  the  possibility  of  this  state  of 
things  being  relieved  unless  be  c^uld  find 
it  in  the  common  interest  which  Ireland 
had  in  the  prosperity  of  this  country.    He 
had,  then,  a  national  interest  io  relieviag 
the  distress  that  now  prevailed  in  England. 
To  show  the  distress  that  prevailed  in  Ire- 
land he  shouuld  read  an  extract  from  an 
Irish  newspaper.     It  was  to  the  following 
effect : — 


.V 


'<  It  would  appear  from  the  Gslway,  Ros- 
common, and  Tuam  papers  received  yesterday, 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  destitute  have  beee 
hut  slightly,  if  at  all,  alleviated  by  the  exer^ 
\AQii%  qI  >^  \^xa\  ^<QjCDra^\lteea^  and  fior  tbe 
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aided  them  by  their  pertonal  influence^  nor 
contributed  in  proportion  to  their  meant.  The 
whole  weight  of  the  burden  has,  at  usual, 
fallen  on  the  middle  classes — the  small  resident 
gentry,  the  shopkeepeirsy  and  favmers,  have 
subscribed  largely  and  generously  towards  the 
relief  fUnds»  but  the  absentee  landlords  have 
done  nothinj^t  or  neit  to  nothing,  for  the 
miserable  wretches  who  are  literally  dying  of 
hunger  in  the  immediate  Ticinity  of  their  castle 
gates.  '  The  distress  of  the  people/  says  the 
Galwt^  Vindicator  of  Saturday,  '  is  far  from 
being  abated.  Throughout  several  districts  of 
Mayo  and  this  county  the  people  are  pining 
under  an  amount  of  suffering  unprecedented 
in  the  annals  of  even  Irish  misery.  The 
calamity  is  aggravated  by  the  heartless  bra* 
tality  of  grinding  and  oppressive  landlords  who 
have  no  bowels  of  compassion  for  the  poor.* 
That  the  people  are  in  the  condition  described 
above  it  unfortunately  too  true.  Famine  is 
stalking  over  the  land,  and  the  calamity,  as 
the  Galway  paper  observes,  is  aggravate!  by 
the  heartiest  brutality  of  the  oppressor.  On 
Saturday  last  a  poor  man  came  before  Mr. 
Brew,  the  stipendiary  magistrate  at  Tuam,  and 
voluntarily  made  oath  tSiat  neither  be,  his 
wift,  or  hit  two  yovng  children,  had  partaken 
of  any  description  of  food  tince  the  preceding 
Monday  $  in  other  words,  that  for  five  days 
and  nights  a  whole  fiamily  had  been  subjected 
to  th«  roost  horrible  torture  which  human  na- 
ture can  endure." 

There  was  nothing  worse  than  that 
in  this  country,  but  still  there  was  not 
the  least  doubt  of  the  fearful  extent  of 
the  distress  here.  Not  a  town  was  spoken 
of  without  a  d«scri(>tion  of  tha  distress 
which  existed  in  it.  The  sUtislics  of 
misery  had  been  over  and  over  again  gone 
through.  This  had  not  been  a  question 
of.  relief— not  of  hopes  of  prosperity— not 
of  anything  like  ordinary  or  temporary 
dislreas,  but  it  was  a  question  of  what 
places  were  most  deeply  afflicted »  what 
trada  laboured  under  the  greatest  depres- 
sion, what  class  of  operatives  were  worst 
off,  in  which  town  was  tha  grvater  num- 
ber of  faasilies  pining  under  the  influence  of 
want  and  deapair  ?  And  this  waa  the  way 
in  which  this  country  was  now  spoken  of 
-— this  great  country,  which  had  so  long 
held  its  proud  state,  the  firet  among  the 
national  the  firet  in  arts,  in  sciences,  and 
arms;  the  firet  in  commercial  industry, 
acutentss,  and  in  that  mental  power  and 
vigour  which  had  given  iu  skill  free  scope 
and  field;  which  had  made  it  the  "  envy 
of  surrounding  nations  and  the  admiration 
of  the  world."  What  was  its  condition 
now  7  A  condition  of  diatresa,  of  despair 
of  people,  of  families  fiMdbhittg.    He  felt 


enough   for  the  occasion,  the  extent  of 
surrounding  misery.     But  were  they  safe 
in  remaining  thus  ?    Was  the  social  state 
safe   in    remaining  thus?     He   had   lis. 
tened   the  other  evening  with  the    moel 
profound  attention  to  the  apeech  of  tha 
right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home    Department.     He    had    liatetied 
with  equal  attention  to  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Mi- 
nistry,  and  to  that  delivered  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.     He 
had  listened  to  them  all  with  the  utmost 
anxiety,  to  hear  whether  they  held  out  any 
hope  to  the  people;   whether  they  held 
out  any  consideration  to  come  between 
them   and  despaif.    The  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord  was  characteristic.    It  was  a 
reply,  and  of  course,  an  able  one ;  but  it 
had  no  more  to  do  with  the  distress  of  the 
country,  or  the  mode  of  relieving  theea 
distresses  than  it  had  with  the  late  cabinet 
of  Shah  Soojah,  or  a  convocation  of  man* 
darint  at  Canton.     The  noble   Lord  re* 
ferred  to  a  whole  catalogue  of  tsauses,  to 
which  difierent  people  attributed  the  die* 
tress,  and  sorry  was  he  to  see  a  smile 
upon  the  faces  of  some  hon.  Membere  at 
the  recital ;  but  the  noble  Lord  had  given 
them  no  catalogue  of  means  of  relief;  he 
had  suggested  no  hopes — had  heM  oat  no 
expectations  of  relief.     The  noUe  Lord 
had  talked  of  the  causes  of  distress ;  but 
the  question  was,  the  means  of  relieving 
that  distress.     On   that  head  the   noble 
Lord  said  nothing.     The  right  hon«  Ba- 
ronet, the  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, likewise,  had  suggested  no  mea- 
sure of  relief.     He  had  told  them  of  the 
impropriety  of    using  language   in   that 
House  which  would  have  the  effect  of  ex- 
citing the  people.    But  if  hunger  did  not 
excite    them,    what  signified    language? 
Then  came  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Government.     And  what  did 
he  say  ?  The  right  hon.  Baronet  objected 
to  the  terms  of  the  amendment  with  all  hia 
great  ingenuity;  but  out  of  these  obfeo* 
tions,  supposing  the  right  hon.  Baronet  lo 
have  been  triumphant,  could  he  not  have 
framed  a  resolution  of  his  own,  which  the 
House  might  adopt.    There  could  be  no 
difficulty  in    getting  ready  the    words^ 
provided  they  got   the  things.     But  the 
right  hon.    Baronet   had  concluded  by 
stating,  that  the  quantity  of  cotton  which 
had  been  entered  for  home  manufacture 
this  ^aac  wsa  %\  ^(tftX^^Sl  ^wa  ^k;^x%x^^^^ 
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were  about  to  be  opened,  and  some 
foanderies  put  in  blast.  But  had  any 
men  ever  held  out  a  hope  of  the  general 
distress  being  alleviated  by  these  means. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet's  speech  was  a 
mere  piece  of  mystification,  not  applicable 
to  tlie  question,  and  presenting  no  conso- 
latory topics.  His  answer  to  the  mystifi- 
cation was,  that  the  people  were  starving. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  boasted  of  his 
tariff  as  being  superior  in  conception  and 
extent  to  the  proposed  commercial  plans 
of  the  late  Government ;  he  had  entered 
into  the  details  of  the  subject,  but  had 
they  healed  the  evils  in  the  land  ?  His  an- 
swer to  the  tariff  argument  again  was,  that 
the  people  were  8tarv?hg.  He  did  not 
mean  to  speak  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet's 
speech,  or  those  of  his  Colleagues,  with 
disrespect,  but  they  contained  no  matter 
for  hope — no  suggestions  thrown  out  with 
a  view  of  producing  even  partial  relief. 
And  if  the  Government  could  not  even 
give  them  hope,  ought  not  they  for  the 
sake  of  the  people  to  consent  to  an  en- 
quiry. The  fact  of  the  distress  was  un- 
doubted. It  was  undoubted,  too,  that  it 
was  not  a  distress  which  had  suddenly 
sprung  up.  It  was  certain  that  it  had 
been  approaching  gradually,  that,  like  the 
stealthy  progress  of  the  in-coming  tide,  it 
had  been  pursuing  its  gradual  course,  and, 
year  after  year,  going  on  increasing  more 
and  more  until  it  had  now  arrived  at  its 
acme,  a  deplorable  and  unendurable 
height.  This  they  had  on  all  hands  ad- 
mitted. And  was  it  not  most  melancholy 
to  think — was  it  not  most  deadening  to 
hope,  to  look  back  upon  the  gradual  ap- 
proach of  that  misery,  proceeding  by  de- 
grees, and  overwhelming  everything  which 
came  in  its  way?  Day  after  day  more 
operatives  were  being  discharged,  and 
want  was  increasing.  Nobody  denied  all 
this,  and  yet  there  were  they  sitting  talk- 
ing coolly  upon  the  subject  while  the 
country  was  starving.  He  did  not  know, 
if  it  was  a  superstitious  feeling,  but  he 
could  not  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that 
there  was  something  fatal — fearful,  ap- 
proaching. Why  did  he  think  so  ?  It  was 
from  this.  Did  they  forget  that  they  were 
class  legislators — did  they  forget  that 
there  was  a  landed  class  in  this  House — 
that  there  was  also  a  class  having  great 
commercial  wealth ;  and  did  they  forget 
that  the  people  knew  it  as  well  as  they 
did  ?  Did  they  forget  that  this  House  V\ad  \  l\m^,>\v^m^W\i^^ol^  consolation  that  they 

been  tbroDged  with  tboie  ^ho  had  o\H\^iii»!&^^v;>Sb5SL^u\\E^^ 


tained  their  seats  by  means  of  the  grossest 
bribery  ?  Did  they  forget  that  it  had  been 
admitted  that  bribery  had  everywhere  been 
admitted  to  have  existed;  and  did  they 
forget  that  the  people  believed  that  they 
owed  their  seats  to  the  worst  and  foulest 
means.  They  all  knew  that  the  Anti- 
Corn-law  League  was  at  present  holding 
sittings  in  London,  and  he  supposed  there 
was  no  man  so  insensible  as  not  to  read 
the  speeches  which  were  made  there. 
[A  laugh.]  Aye,  they  laughed — they 
had  not  thougrht  of  doing  so.  That 
laugh  with  which  his  words  had  been 
greeted  strengthened  his  impression  of 
impending  calamity,  for  could  he  enter- 
tain other  feelings  when  he  saw  the 
misery  of  the  people  treated  with  ridicule 
and  laughter.  But  he  would  read  the 
following  extract  from  one  of  the  speeches 
delivered  at  the  Anti-Com-law  League. 
It  was  this  :  — 

*'  Had  not  the  working  classes  and  the  mid- 
dle classes  reason  to  speak  with  UDoaalified 
contempt  of  the  House  of  Commons?  Had 
it  not  been  returned  by  gross  bribery  f  Had 
they  not  all  of  them  declared  such  to  be  the 
case  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Had  not  the 
aristocracy  of  England,  and  also  the  money- 
hag  aristocracy,  brought  about  that  consum- 
mation ?  Had  they  not  caused  thousands  of 
honest  and  independent  minds,  by  threats  and 
intimidation,  to  commit  mental  treason  against 
their  ceuntry ;  and  would  they  not  abominate 
that  system  that  scared  men  into  vassalage, 
and  cursed  them  with  slavery — that  maddened 
them  into  lunatics,  and  drove  them  to  acts  of 
incendiarism,  and  if  they  did  not  die  upon  the 
scaffold  they  were  sent  to  foreign  lands,  or  else 
they  were  made  paupers  and  buried  as  such.'* 

Was  it  not  something  new  that  language 
like  this  should  be  uttered  —not  by  a  con- 
stant agitator— not  by  one  who  made  such 
pursuits  his  business,  and  was  often  there- 
fore stigmatised  as  a  demagogue — but  that 
it  should  be  uttered  by  industrious  per- 
sons of  the  middle  and  wealthier  orders, 
who,  under  the  pressure  of  grievances, 
were  driven  to  use  language  which,  in 
their  more  calm  moments,  they  would 
have  avoided  ?  Was  not  such  a  state  of 
things  pregnant  with  danger  ?  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  told  them  that  in  many  towns 
and  districts  there  were  individuals  who 
openly  tried  to  excite  the  people  to  acts 
of  violence.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
told  them  this,  giving  them,  at  the  same 
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down  any  sodden  outbreak  of  violence. 
It  was  indeed  true  that  they  should  be 
glad  to  hear  that  the  social  state  had  some 
means  of  protection.  But  was  it  not  me- 
lancholy that  there  did  exist  in  society 
materials  of  such  an  inflammatory  nature 
that  the  destruction  of  property  might 
soon  commence  as  a  sort  of  revenge  for 
misery  and  distress,  and  that  even  in  these 
suffering  districts  the  people  were  not  left  to  ' 
the  mere  incitement  which  hunger  or  their  | 
own  bad  passions  might  lead  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence, but  that  there  were  persons  among 
them  instigatingand  urging  them  forwards. 
Those  great  proprietors — those  who  have 
lived  a  life  of  luxury  and  ease — did  they 
not  hear  in  the  groans  of  the  people  a 
voice  of  prophecy,  a  threatening  voice, 
warning  them  that  their  state  was  not 
secure,  announcing  to  them  the  perils  by 
which  they  were  surrounded  ?  Would 
they  wait  until  manufactories  were  blazing 
and  farm-steads  on  fire  ?  With  such  a 
prospect  would  they  stand  still — would 
they  do  nothing  for  the  people  ?  Much 
of  the  fear  of  the  forebodings  which  he 
felt  was  founded  upon  the  insensibility 
which,  in  political  subjects,  existed  among 
men  naturally  humane  and  generous.  He 
was  not  accusing  them  of  insensibility  in 
their  individual  characters,  but  the  more 
kindly  and  generous  they  usually  were, 
the  more  astonished  he  was  that  this  in- 
sensibility should  sometimes  prevail.  Their 
not  rousing  themselves  to  put  some  bounds 
to  the  country's  misery,  stamped  insensi- 
bility upon  them.  They  (the  Opposition) 
were  often  asked,  what  means  of  relieving 
the  distress  they  would  resort  to.  He 
would,  at  all  events,  make  an  experiment. 
The  state  of  the  country  was  such  as  to 
warrant  them  in  trying  any  experiment 
from  which  they  could  hope  to  reap  bene- 
6cial  results.  But  there  appeared  to  be  a 
simple  plan.  The  simplest  housewife 
would  adopt  it.  The  people  were  hungry 
— let  them  eat.  But  they  said  there  was 
no  food.  Let  them  tell  hiro  no  such  thing. 
There  were  at  this  moment  upwards  of 
1 ,500,000  quarters  of  wheal  lying  in  bond, 
waiting  until  prices  became  high  enough 
for  the  landlord  to  allow  the  people  to  be 
fed.  Let  them  take  care,  or  a  time  might 
be  at  hand  in  which  no  rents  would  be 
forthcoming.  If  this  was  an  ordinary 
time  of  distress  he  would  not  urge  them  to 
make  the  experiment ;  but  they  were  in  a 
woeful  state ;  the  whole  social  state  was  \u 
danger.    Make  the  experiment,  then,    U 


might  injure  the  landholders,  but  it  would 
hold  out  some  prospect  of  relief.    The 
people  knew  that  food  was  within  their 
reach.    They  knew  that  it  was  locked  up 
from  them,  in  order  that  one  class  amongst 
them   might  prosper.    The   monopolists, 
indeed,   aid  they  continued  the  system  for 
the  benefit  of  all ;  but  the  people  said  they 
persevered  in  it  for  the  benefit  of   hem- 
selves.     The  monopolists  said  that  their 
object  was  the  prosperity  of  all  classes. 
The  people's  answer  was,  "  You  are  pros- 
pering, but  we  are  starving."    And  their 
complaint  had  the  likeness  of  truth  ;  nay 
it  was  true.    That  was  the  condition  of 
the  country ;  and  he  addressed  the  House 
with  a  solemn  conviction  that  something 
terrible  was  in  store  if  they  did  not  rouse 
and  exert  themselves.     Yet  they  stood 
rigid,  immoveable,  refusing  to  give  relief. 
Let  no  man  tell  him  that  he  had  not  pro- 
posed something  definite — something  prac- 
tical.    He  had  proposed   a  plan   which, 
even  if  it  failed,  would  enable  them  to  say 
to  the  people,  **  Your  distress  is  not  our 
fault;  as  far  as  we  can  we  have  relieved 
your  starvation."    But  they  still  perse- 
vered  in  refusing  even  to  attempt  this. 
If  their  minds  were  not  made  up  upon  the 
effects  which   the  adoption  of  his  plan 
would  produce,  let  them  inquire.  Let  them 
inquire  into  the  bearing  of  its  adoption 
upon    the    markets.     That    they    could 
easily  find  out.    He,    therefore,  in   the 
name  of  the  people,  called  on  the  Go- 
vernment to  make  the  experiment.     He 
did   so  with    the  conscientious    convic- 
tion that  at  this  moment  the  State  was  in 
danger,  and  he  could  not  see  how  those 
who  allowed  the  distress  to  be  as  deep,  as 
extensive,  as  it  was  on  all  hands  admitted 
to  be,  could  believe  that  the  people  would 
long  continue  patiently   to    endure   the 
misery  in  which  they  were  plunged.    Let 
them  remember  that  this  was  not  the  first 
time  in  which  the  country  had  been  placed 
on  the  verge  of  revolution.     He  remem- 
bered the  fearful  state  in  which  the  coun- 
try was  left  when  the  last  Tory  adminis* 
tration  went  out  of  office.    The  southern 
counties  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection. 
Well  he  remembered   that,  night   after 
night,  houses  were  attacked;  that  lives 
were  lost ;  and  that  a  special  commission 
was  oblig^  to  be  issued  ;  that  the  law  was 
disobeyed  ;  that  the  judge  and  the  hang- 
man were  left  to  be  the  sole  y  v\d\.<*Al^T^^ 
soe\^  ot^«t .  >\^  ^wjSj^  \«w«asicjft\  5j\^'^^.* 
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Imt  would  they  continue  to  escape  it  ?  Was 
the  diatress  which  existed  then  at  all  com. 
parable  to  that  which  existed  now  ?  No  ; 
the  state  of  things  at  the  period  in  qoes- 
tidn  was  plenty  and  happiness  to  what  it 
was  now.  Did  they  want  to  wait  until 
ftDother  insurrection  should  take  place? 
There  was  no  country  which  would  suffer 
more  from  acts  of  revolutionary  violence 
than  Britain — the  state  of  society  here 
was  so  complicated— the  different  classes 
so  much  bound  up  in  each  other,  that  the 
shock  of  revolution  would  produce  mise- 
ries greater  than  were  or  could  be  con- 
templated. Surely,  this  was  an  additional 
motive  for  acting ;  the  very  distress  which 
auch  an  event  would  entail  upon  those  who 
brought  it  about  was  surely  a  motive 
which  should  not  be  without  its  effect 
upon  the  Legislature  in  urging  them  to 
take  some  step  of  relief.  Were  they  to 
wait  until  the  incendiary  began  his  work — 
until  the  manufactories  were  blazing,  and 
woollen  and  cotton  mills  spreading  abroad 
their  flames  upon  the  night  ?  They  them- 
selves could  not  be  safe  unless  they  made 
an  effort  for  the  relief  of  the  people.  If 
they  stood  silent— if  class  legislators,  in- 
troduced to  the  House  by  such  means  as  he 
had  alluded  to,  refused  to  give  the  people 
relief,  he  had  at  all  events  done  his  part. 
He  had  laid  the  distress  before  them  ;  he 
had  suggested  means  of  relief.  If  that 
plan  should  be  found  wrong,  let  those  who 
objected  to  it  make  some  other  sugges- 
tion ;  if  they  oould  not  make  a  better,  let 
them  take  up  with  his.  At  all  events,  let 
them  not  close  upon  the  people  the  door 
of  despair.  The  Ministry  had  given  the 
people  no  hope — they  had  shown  insensibi* 
lity  to  suffering ;  but  let  them  retrace  their 
steps,  and  let  not  Parliament  separate 
until  some  effort  had  been  made  to  relieve 
the  suffering  millions  of  this  country. 

Lord  Elioi  would  not  have  considered 

it  necessary  to  rise,  had  it  not  been  for  a 

particular  statement  which  the  right  hon. 

Gentleman  had  made  in  his  speech.     He 

had  referred  to  a  particular  case  of  distress 

which  he  had  stated  on  the  authority  of  a 

newspaper.     Now  he  had  received  certain 

statements  with  reference  to  that  case  from 

Mr.  Brew,  the  stipendiary  magistrate,  who 

had  been  already  referred  to.     He  would 

read  to  the   House  the  communication 

which  he  had  received,  but  in  the  present 

Miate  of  the  affair  he  would  mention  i\o 

ffMmeSs    The  noble  Lord  read  a  slalemeul 

from  Mr.  Brew  to  the  following  effecl  *. — 


^  I  beg  to  report  that  the  supply  of  potatoes 
is  abundant,  whole  cait-Ioads  renaioiog  un- 
sold. The  price  is  from  fivepence  to  fivepeuce 
halfpenny  tor  cups  and  apples|aqd  threepence 
halfpenny  per  stone  for  white  potatoes.  The 
distress  arises  not  from  scarcity  but  from  want 
of  employment,  which  is  not  unusual  at  this 
time,  after  the  termination  of  the  spring  work 
and  before  the  commencement  of  the  harvest. 
I  believe  the  accounts  of  the  distress  pub- 
lished in  the  papers  to  be  greatly  exaggerated, 
and  I  know  strong  steps  to  have  been  taken  to 
get  up  cases.  One  I  will  mention.  A  man 
came  to  nie  and  said  he  had  been  sent  to  re- 
quest me  to  take  the  affidavit  of  a  man  by 
whom  he  was  accompanied,  and  whom  he 
stated  to  be  in  great  distress.  He  further 
stated  that  the  man,  by  making  this  affidavit, 
would  get  relief  for  himself  and  his  family. 
The  man  stated  that  he  had  been  five  davs 
without  food :  I  said  that  that  could  not  be 
the  case,  as  there  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  food 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  person  pressed 
roe  to  take  the  man's  oath,  and  having  eflRected 
his  purpose  said,  *  Now  come  off  to  the  prin- 
ters until  we  get  it  inserted  in  the  papers.*  I 
asked  him, '  For  what  purpose  V  The  answer 
was,  '  The  gentleman  told  me  to  get  it — that 
there  was  a  reason  for  it.*  The  pnnter  after* 
wards  came  to  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  taken 
an  affidavit,  and  said  that  he  knew  it  to  be 
false,  and  thit  he  had  told  the  gentleman  at 
whose  instigation  it  was  made,  l^it  he  had  iw- 
ceivad  for  answer,  *  TruQ,  or  not,  you  must  ii|* 
sert  it ;  I  have  a  purpose  for  it,'" 

Such  was  the  statement  which  he  had 
to  meet  the  case  alluded  to  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  He  hoped*  however, 
that  it  would  not  be  understood  that  be 
underrated  the  distress  which  prevailed  in 
Ireland.  He  knew  it  to  be  great  and 
severe,  yet  to  be  generally  born  with  forti* 
tude  and  resignation,  but  he  could  not 
permit  unfounded  statements  to  pass  with- 
out contradiction,  which  would  lead  the 
House  tp  suppose  that  the  Irish  landlorda 
had  not  shown  any  bowels  of  compassion. 
He  believed  that  that  was  the  term  used. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Irish  landlords  and 
clergymen  of  both  denominations,  had 
exerted  themselves  in  the  most  praise* 
worthy  manner  to  alleviate  the  suffering 
of  the  country.  He  did  not  mean  to  make 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  responsible  for 
the  opinions  of  a  newspaper,  but  he  thought 
that  unfounded  statements  should  not  he 
allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  He  would 
just  remark  before  sitting  down,  that  he 
had  heard  with  much  satisfaction  the  de- 
claration of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  be 
conceived  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  to  de« 
^v\d  u^w  \\\^\.  cA  ^tv^^tA* 
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tract  which  he  had  read  was  from  the 
Morning  Register  newspaper,  of  the  5th 
of  Joly,  and  that  he  had  read  it  so  as  to 
distinguish  the  remarks  of  the  Morning 
Register  from  the  original  statement,  as 
given  in  a  Galway  paper.  He  quite  agreed 
with  the  noble  Lord,  that  many  clergymen 
of  both  denominations  had  exerted  them- 
selves in  the  relief  of  the  suffering  poor, 
but  there  were  melancholy  eiceptions. 

Mr.  Escott  said,  there  might  be  a  way 
of  making  a  speech  in  which  the  speaker 
might  dilate  with  great  eloquence  upon 
the  distresses  of  the  people,  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  couple  with  the  most  glowing 
descriptions  the  most  mischievous  sugges- 
tions, which  meant  that  the  people  should 
adopt  the  course  which  the  speaker  ap- 
peared to  deplore.  Why  did  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  talk  of  the 
burnings  of  farms  and  stacks?  Did  he 
with  for  a  recurrence  of  those  scenes  which 
had  afflicted  the  country  when  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  were  out  of  employ  ?  It 
was  admitted  that  distress  pervaded  all 
classes;  but  he  wished  that  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  would  bring  his 
powerful  mind  to  bear  upon  what  was 
the  proposed  remedy  for  this  distress. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
commenced  his  speech  by  saying  thai 
there  was  a  remedy,  but  that  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Session  and  of  the  House, 
and  seeing  how  the  people  were  repre- 
sented, they  despaired  of  seeing  the 
remedy  carried  into  a  law.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said  he  would 
stiggest  a  practical  remedy  for  the  evil ;  and 
what  was  the  remedy  he  proposed  as  a 
cure  for  the  distress  of  the  people  ?  Why 
it  was  that  the  Legislature  should  recon- 
sider that  self-same  question  which  the 
House  of  Commons  had  decided  in  the 
negative  on  the  previous  night.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  said  he  despaired  of  this;  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  suffering  poor,  said  he, 
grant  a  committee  of  inquiry.  Now  he 
would  contend,  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  not  prepared  to  point  out 
any  remedy,  let  them  not  have  an  inquiry. 
It  was  a  mischievous  mode  of  proceeding 
to  teach  the  people  to  took  for  legislative 
remedies  for  evils  which  were  inherent  in 
the  present  state  of  things.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  talked  of  the 
insensibility  to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
00  those  (the  Ministerial)  benches,  and 
as  a  proof  of  that  Iniensibility  taunted 
them   with   not   having    read    tnimperj 


passages  from  inflammatory  papers.     He 
said : — 

''The  Com -laws  are  preserved  for  the  inte- 
rests  of  the  landlords.  You  have  tender 
hearts,  why  will  you  not  spare  some  of  this 
protection  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor?" 

He  would  tell  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen« 
tleman  that  they  would  do  so  when  it  was 
proved  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  poor.  It  was  to 
secure  a  sufficient  home  supply  that  these 
laws  were  continued,  though  no  person 
had  discussed  the  question  upon  that 
ground.  The  debate  on  the  Corn-law 
question  was  remarkable  for  the  speeches 
of  the  three  noble  Lords  who  formed  a 
part  of  the  late  Administration.  They 
produced  a  remedy  which  met  with  a 
fate  not  like  that  which  was  proposed  last 
night.  It  was  negatived  by  the  votes  of 
two  Parliaments,  and  by  the  voice  of  the 
country,  as  expressed  at  the  last  general 
election.  The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Sunderland  admitted  that  one  great  step 
had  been  gained ;  for  though  the  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  the  tariff  would  be 
trifling,  much  was  gained  in  the  avowal  of 
the  principle  that  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  country  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market* 
This  principle  was  not  new,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  it  was  likewise  the 
interest  of  a  country  to  sell  in  the  dearest 
market,  and  the  interests  of  those  who  sold 
should  be  consulted  as  well  as  the  interests 
of  those  who  bought,  and  care  should  be 
taken  that  what  had  benefitted  the  con- 
sumer did  not  fall  too  heavily  on  the  pro- 
ducer. As  to  the  tariff,  he  bad  alwavs 
expected  something  from  it,  but  no  relief 
to  the  extent  which  some  hon.  Friends 
near  him  deprecated  as  equal  to  what 
their  fears  predicted.  Though  it  would 
not  increase  the  amount  of  the  prime 
meats,  it  would  introduce  those  of  inferior 
quality  to  cheer  the  poor  man's  cottage. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton 
admitted  that  the  tariff  would  afford  some 
relief,  but  that  it  would  be  counterba- 
lanced by  the  Income-tax.  Among  all 
their  mis/(Drtones,  there  was  nothing  which 
the  people  regarded  with  so  much  dread 
as  the  return  to  office  of  the  noble  Lords 
opposite,  who  had  inflicted  so  many  eala- 
lamities  on  the  country.  To  their  neglect 
much  of  the  present  distress  was  to  be 
ascribed.  It  was  their  duty  when  in  office 
to  have  taken  every  oossible  aU^  t<^  ^"^^ 
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QSy  and  to  enter  into  wise  treaties  for  the 
extension  of  our  commerce.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  had  come 
down  to  the  House  a  few  nights  ago, 
flushed,  he  supposed,  with  Indian  suc- 
cesses, and  told  them  that  they  had  not 
vet  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  gigantic  pro- 
jects,— that  he  had  passed  the  Indus, 
entered  Central  Asia,  and  secured  a  great 
trade  in  China.  The  noble  Lord  had  also 
told  the  House  on  another  occasion,  that 
the  world  was  divided  into  various  zones 
and  countries,  in  order  that  man  might  be 
dependent  on  man.  The  noble  Lord 
might  flatter  himself  that  he  was  a  great 
moral  philosopher— one  who  was  able  to 
discover  the  causes  of  things;  but  he  must 
be  more  than  a  philosopher,  he  must  have 
the  powers  of  a  magician,  before  he  could 
persuade  the  people  of  England  that  their 
export  trade  would  be  promoted  by  the  war 
in  Affghanistan.  It  was  a  grave  consi- 
deration for  the  Government  and  for 
Parliament  whether  that  war  had  not  been 
10  unjust,  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  nations,  that  it  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued no  longer.  His  view  was,  that  it 
had  commenced  in  unjust  aggression,  and 
could  terminate  only  in  disgrace.  The  no- 
ble Lord  (Lord  Palmerston)  had  told  the 
House  the  other  night  that  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  present  Government  after  their 
accession  to  power,  had  been  to  write 
to  Lord  Auckland,  requesting  him  to 
remain  in  India  as  Governor-general.  He 
knew  nothing  of  what  Government  had 
done,  but  he  would  venture  to  state,  on 
what  he  considered  good  authority,  that 
Government  hadtiever  asked  Lord  Auck. 
land  to  remain  in  India.  He  believed 
that  there  was  no  particle  of  foundation 
for  the  noble  Lord's  statement ;  he  be- 
lieved the  noble  Lord  had  stated  in  the 
House  that  which  had  not  been  done 
by  the  Government,  and  had  made  that 
an  article  of  charge  against  the  Govern- 
ment. With  respect  to  that  distress  of 
which  noble  Lords  and  hou.  Members 
opposite  talked  so  much,  the  country  had 
at  former  periods  suffered  equal  distress, 
and  on  each  occasion  recovered  its  pros- 
perity ;  and  he  was  Hrmly  persuaded  that 
the  genius  and  energies  of  the  people  would 
yet  enable  them  to  surmount  their  present 
difliculties.  The  bon.  Member  concluded 
as  follows: — Sir,  it  has  been  the  practice 
with  some  who  have  taken  part  in   the 


occupied  its  attention  during  this 
of  Parliament,  to  address  my  right  hon« 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government  in 
terms  of  caution  and  advice.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  caution  or  advise  him,  but, 
as  a  Member  of  the  same  House  of  Com- 
mons with  himself,  I  do  petition,  and  I 
will  implore — I  ask  him  who  has  been 
rajsed  to  a  great  pre-eminence  by  the 
deliberate  choice  of  a  free  people,  and 
who  has  used  his  newly-gotten  power  for 
very  noble  purposes;  who  in  a  marvellously 
short  space  of  time  has  done  great  things; 
who  in  a  few  short  months  has  planned 
and  carried  into  effect  a  law  for  restor- 
ing our  dilapidated  finances,  and  repairing 
the  damage  cf  others'  hands, — 1  ask  him  in 
after  time  to  go  one  step  farther,  and  to 
seize  for  himself,  as  I  think  he  will,  that 
richer  reward,  that  imperishable  renown, 
that  unfading  diadem,  that  deathless  glory, 
which  shall  be  his,  whoever  he  be,  who 
shall  comfort  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
afiliction,  and  raise  up  the  drooping  heads 
of  those  industrious  men  whose  labour  is 
their  only  property,  though  it  has  given 
the  value  to  all  our  possessions,  whose  la- 
bour too  often  goes  unrewarded,  though  it 
has  constituted  and  raised  up  for  itself  a 
perpetual  and  an  indefeasible  title  to  cor 
protection,  our  solicitude,  and  our  care. 
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morem, 
Parcere  subjectis." 

Viscount  Palmerston :  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  has  just  sat  dowu  denies  from 
authority  that  the  allegation  I  made  the 
other  night,  that  the  late  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  had,  soon  after  he  came 
into  office,  written  to  Lord  Auckland,  ex- 
pressing a  wish  that  he  should  continue 
Governor  of  India. 

Mr.  Escott :  I  did  not  say  I  spoke  from 
authority.  [An  hon.  Member :  **  All  but 
authority."]  I  stated  1  had  reason  to 
believe  and  almost  knew  the  fact  to  be 
contrary  to  what  was  alleged.  But  I 
rested  the  statement  altogether  on  my 
own  responsibility. 

Viscount  Palmerston :  It  becomes  now 
equally  necessary  for  me  to  explain  to  the 
House  the  grounds  on  which  I  made  that 
statement.  I  did  so  in  consequence  of  an 
extract  I  had  seen  from  a  private  letter 
addressed  by  one  Member  of  Lord  Auck- 
land's familv  in  India  to  another  in  En- 
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letter  is  dated,  Calcutta,  November  20, 
1841.  And,  after  expressing  the  regret 
of  the  writer  that  the  post  had  brought  no 
news  of  a  successor,  it  continues : — 

**  Id  fact  it  is  very  lucky  that  Lord  Auckland 
sent  home  a  positive  resignation,  for  Lord 
Ellenborough  has  wrote  him  a  roost  friendly 
letter,  wishing  him  to  stay,  and  saying  that 
they  should  get  on  together  admirably." 

Mr.  Eicott:  The  noble  Lord's  explana- 
tion is  not  inconsistent  with  what  I  have 
said ;  for  Lord  Ellenborough  is  not  the 
Oovernment. 

Viscount  Palmerston :  My  statement 
was  this — that  it  was  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  present  Government,  through  their 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  to  ex- 
press a  wish  to  Lord  Auckland  that  he 
should  continue  Governor  of  India.  That 
was  my  statement,  and  I  have  given  my 
authority  for  it. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart  said,  that  however 
faint  the  prospect  of  relief  to  the  public  suf- 
ferings might  be,  it  must  be  some  consola- 
tion to  the  distressed  people  that  they  had 
been  brought  before  the  Legislature,  and 
discussed  amply  by  the  House.  The  distress 
of  the  manufacturing  districts,  it  was  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands,  had  reached  a  point 
of  extreme  intensity  ;  and  it  was  admitted 
also  that  the  fiscal  alterations  made  by 
Government  would  have  no  effect  in  re- 
lieving the  sufferings  of  the  people.  The 
distress  now  prevailing  had  never  been 
equalled  in  extent  or  duration.  He  wished 
to  say  one  word  in  deprecation  of  what  had 
fallen  from  several  hon.  Members  on  that 
side,  in  disparagement  of  private  contribu- 
tions and  individual  charities  in  relief  of 
the  distress.  If  persons  in  his  part  of  the 
country  had  not  been  actuated  by  a  dis- 
position to  contribute  liberally,  he  could 
assure  the  House  that  the  county  of 
Renfrew  and  town  of  Paisley  would  have 
been  plunged  into  still  greater  destitution 
than  actually  existed.  For  several  weeks  the 
people  had  been  almost  entirely  dependent 
for  subsistence  on  individual  contributions. 
The  Queen  had  not  only  contributed 
towards  the  subscription,  but  also  effected 
a  great  benefit  for  the  community,  by 
creating  a  fashion  for  the  manufactures  of 
Paisley.  He  had  also  to  acknowledge  the 
service  which  had  been  done  by  the  lead- 
ing Members  of  the  Government.  As  a 
Government  they  could  not  act,  but  as  in- 
dividuals they  had  given  handsome  con- 
tributions to  supply  the  wants  of  the  suf- 
fering population.  He  admitted  thet^  yiSL» 
VOLlXIV.    fJJSJ) 


nothing  practicable  in  the  proposition  be- 
fore the  House.  It  was  proposed  that 
they  should  continue  their  sittings  until 
means  were  devised  to  relieve  the  present 
distress.  Hitherto  they  had  been  engaged 
in  discussing  the  measures  submitted  by 
the  Government  tu  the  consideration  of 
Parliament ;  and  those  measures  had  been 
objected  to  by  the  Opposition  as  in- 
adequate to  the  existing  exigencies.  If 
they  were  to  continue  their  sittings,  the 
same  questions  would  be  discussed  by  the 
same  parties,  and  the  same  result  would 
ensue,  as  was  evident  from  the  debate 
which  had  taken  place  last  night.  With  re« 
spect  to  the  great  question  of  corn,  it  had 
been  announced  by  the  Government  that 
no  change  in  that  measure  would  be  as- 
sented to.  Still,  if  the  hon.  Member  for 
Greenock  went  to  a  division,  he  would 
divide  with  him.  He  repeated,  that  he  saw 
no  practical  result  in  the  proposition ;  but, 
as  out  of  the  six  resolutions  moved,  five  of 
them,  affirming  the  existence  of  distress, 
were  undeniably  just,  he  would  not  vote 
against  the  hon.  Member,  if  the  opinion  of 
the  House  should  be  taken  on  them.  They 
had  done  their  best,  and  the  question  for 
the  House  now  to  determine  was,  whether 
they  should  continue  to  sit  there,  or  go 
home  to  their  constituents  and  perform 
their  duty  as  Members  of  the  particular 
community  to  which  they  belonged,  leav- 
ing the  responsibility  arising  out  of  the 
present  state  of  the  country  to  the  Go- 
vernment. 

Viscount  Clements  sM,  that  in  the  part 
of  the  country  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected the  distress  at  this  period  of  the 
year  was  dreadful,  and  was  generally  of 
annual  recurrence.  It  had  been  said,  in 
evidence  of  the  distress  in  England,  that 
the  people  were  obliged  to  use  oatmeal 
instead  of  wheaten  bread.  But  the  poor 
in  Ireland,  and  especially  in  that  part  of 
it  with  which  he  (Viscount  Clements)  was 
connected,  would  think  themselves  too 
happy  if  they  could  procure  a  small  quan- 
tity of  oatmeal.  The  bad  quality  of  the  food, 
and  the  unripe  potatoes  which  the  people 
were  obliged  to  eat,  produced  fever  and 
sickness  to  a  frightful  degree.  In  allusion 
to  what  had  fallen  the  other  night  from  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  he 
must  state,  that  the  descriptions  of  dread- 
ful distress,  lately  given  in  aGalway  paper, 
were  correct.  The  Poor-law,  together  with 
an  improved  administration  of  the  csv«.dA5LiL 
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ving  80  deplorable  a  state  of  thtogt ,  but  at 
present  the  distreu  was  awful. 

Mr.  Barthwick  said,  the  proposal  of  the 
hoD.  Member  for  Greenock  was  so  totally 
incommensurate  to  the  evils  which  existed, 
that  he  was  surprised  how  a  House  of 
Commons  could  have  spent  so  many  nights 
in  debating  upon  it.  The  party  of  which 
be  was  a  Member  had  not  used  the  same 
steps  to  excite  and  io6ame  the  minds  of 
the  people  against  the  late  Government 
which  the  Whigs  took  against  the  Tory 
Administration  in  1830,  and  which,  just 
before  the  latter  Government  left  power, 
led  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Sovereign, 
however  popular,  could  not  proceed  into 
the  city  to  partake  of  the  proffered  hospi- 
tality. He  (Mr.  Borthwick)  could  not 
▼ote  for  the  present  motion,  inasmuch  as 
the  plan  of  Government  (of  every  p^rt  of 
which  he  was  far  from  approving)  was  now 
presented  as  a  complete  whole,  while  there 
was  nothing  tangible  in  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite.  The  dis- 
tress of  the  working  classes  was  unfortu- 
nately greater  than  anything  ever  before 
known  in  the  history  of  this  country,  but 
it  would  be  only  aggravated  by  the  free- 
trade  policy  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite. 
While  he  was  not  overweening  in  his  con- 
fidence in  the  present  Government,  he  was 
happy  that  they  had  now  an  Administration 
capable  of  giving  effect  to  its  own  mea- 
sures.  There  was  every  element  of  pros, 
perity  in  the  country  ;  and  if  the  Govern, 
roent  was  true  to  itself  it  would  deserve 
the  eternal  gratitude  of  the  people  for  the 
restoration  of  this  prosperity.  In  propor. 
tion  as  Liberal  theories  were  acted  upon, 
in  the  same  proportion  was  there  a  decay 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  He 
hoped,  therefore  to  hear  no  more  of  them. 

Mr.  Manland  observed,  that  some  hon. 
Members  objected  to  the  motion,  but  they 
did  not  themselves  propose  anything  more 
de6nite  or  tangible.  By  some  Members 
of  the  Government  they  were  told  to  wait 
for  a  good  harvest,  that  a  favourable  sea- 
son would  put  an  end  to  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  country ;  but  who  would  contend 
that  pleasing  anticipations  were  sufficient 
to  maintain  a  starving  people  ?  The  dis- 
ease had  gone  too  far  to  allow  of  half 
measures.  The  people  were  clamorous  for 
bread,  and  yet  the  Ministers  looked  calmly 
on  a  wide  scene  of  desolation,  and  with- 
held the  only  remedy  from  which  the 
people  could  hope  to  derive  any  relief.    A 


be  expected  so  long  as  the  preaent  leilrie- 
tions  on  commerce  were  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. All  the  ioteresu  in  the  oatioB 
were  borne  down  by  the  pressura  of  the 
times,  and  yet  the  leading  measures  of  the 
Government  consisted  in  the  imposition  of 
fresh  taxes.  Such  a  state  of  things  could 
not  continue.  There  was  a  crisis  beyond 
which  misery  could  not  be  endured,  and 
the  people  bad  now  arrived  at  a  point 
when  no  change  could  be  a  change  for  the 
worse.  No  one  could  view  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes  in  the  manufacio. 
ring  districts  without  apprehending  the 
most  formidable  evils  from  tb^  state  of 
desperation  to  which  they  had  been  re- 
duced, and  the  middle  classes  were  so 
dispirited  that  there  could  be  little  hope 
of  inducing  them  to  restrain  any  tumult- 
uous proceedings  of  the  working  men.  In 
the  borough  which  he  represented  there 
were  from  2,000  to  3,000  of  the  cottage 
houses  untenanted,  and  more  than  half  their 
manufacturers  were  unable  any  longer  to 
carry  on  business.  There  was,  therefore, 
a  diminution  of  their  weekly  circulation  to 
the  extent  of  7,000/.  or  8,000/.;  that  was 
a  void  which  no  charity  oould  fill ;  that 
was  a  state  of  things  which  no  power  leaa 
than  that  of  legislative  enactmeota  oould 
remedy.  The  people  of  England  did  not 
ask  for  charity ;  they  demanded  justice, 
in  order  that  they  should  not  perish  in  the 
streets,  but  be  allowed  to  exchange  their 
goods  with  the  nations  of  the  continent 
for  that  corn  which  those  nations  so  aboo- 
dantly  possessed. 

Mr.  Childers  imputed  the  prevailing 
distress  to  the  high  prices^of  corn.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Dor- 
setshire expressed  a  confident  hope  that 
the  approaching  harvest  would  be  one  of 
a  favourable  character,  and  the  ground  of 
his  expectation  was  this — that  we  rarelj 
were  visited  by  more  than  two  bad  harvests 
in  succession.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
facts  did  not  bear  out  such  a  statement. 
Every  harvest  was  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
prices  of  the  succeeding  year.  The  prices 
of  the  last  three  vears  were  as  follows  :-— 
1839,  70i.  8d.ri840,  66».  4d. ;  1841. 
65s.  4d.  I  and  probably  the  average  price 
of  1842  would  be  about  64s.  He  was, 
therefore,  warranted  in  saying  that  we 
have  recently  had  four  deficient  harvesta. 
Our  average  price  for  the  last  three  jeara 
was  67s.,  a  price  certainly  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  prevailing  diatreas.    It 
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abundant  btrvest ;  but  would  tbat  prospect 
be  realized  ?     He  reniemt>ered  that  when 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  sent  for  from 
Italy  to  take  a  part  in  the  Government,  it 
was  supposed  tbat  there  would  be  a  very 
bad  harvest,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the 
Whig  Administration  went  out,  and  it  had 
been  thrashed,  thai  the  public  were  con- 
vinced  that  their  gloomy  apprehensions 
were  unfounded.     The  country  was  now 
in  a  position  in  which  great  changes  must 
be  made  in  our  commercial  system,  or  it 
would  be  impossible  fur  us  to  go  on.     He 
believed  that  the  protection  of  corn  was 
the  great  key  of  all  protection  and  the 
shield  of  all  monopoly  ;  therefore,  unless 
the  ports  were  opened,  the  manufacturers 
of  this  country  must  still  suffer,  and  in* 
crease  in  suffering.    The  right  hon.  Baro- 
net, in  the  course  of  the  present  debate, 
bad  mentioned  a  principle  of  which  in  the 
past  year  he  spoke  in  rather  a  melancholy 
tone — that  of  buying  in   the  cheapest 
market  and  selling  in  the  dearest;  and 
there  was  another  principle  also  which 
deserved   equal    consideration  — that  all 
commercial  restrictions  should  be  removed, 
and  that  we  should  trust  to  the  influence 
of  our  eiample  upon  other  nations.  These 
two  principles  ought  to  be  carried  into 
practice.    He  was  glad  that  the  resolu- 
tions of   the  hon.    Member    had    been 
submitted    to    the    House,    because    he 
thought  the  discussion  of   them  would 
show  ihe  people  that  Parliament  was  not 
unmindful  of  their  distresses.     He  anti- 
cipated great  practical  good  from  this  dis- 
cussion ;  because,  although  he  despaired 
of  immediate  remedial  measures,  it  would 
lay  a  foundation  for  the  prevention  of 
vicious  legislation ;  but,  as  he  saw  that  no 
piractical  good  was  likely  to  result  from 
Parliament  prolonging  its  sitting,  he  could 
not  vote  in  support  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  M.  Phillipt  had  never  risen  to  ad- 
dress the  House  with  feelings  of  greater 
emotion.  The  distress  of  the  country, 
spreading  among  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, he  had  never  before  witnessed, 
and  which  he  fervently  hoped  would  never 
occur  again.  The  statement  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stockport  was  entitled  to  the 
deep  and  anxious  consideration  of  that 
House ;  and  when  be  reflected  upon  the 
deplorable  state  of  a  coiistitifency,  removed 
only  by  seven  miles  from  that  which  he 
hims«'lf  represented,  he  would  ask  whe- 
ther he  had  not  reasoo  to  conclude  that 
the  distress  prevatliiif  io  Ihe  neighbour- 


ing borough  would  not  long  be  kept  from 
his  own.     It   was    not  his  intention  to 
trouble  the  House  with  long  statements  of 
figures  to  prove  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of    a  deep  and    widely-spread  distress. 
Enough  had  been  said  on  that  point  by 
those  who  had  preceded  him.     But  when 
he  heard  some  hon.  Gentlemen  say  that 
there  had  formerly  been  periods  of  distress 
equal  in  intensity  to  the  present,  and  when 
they  said  that  we  were  likely  to  be  relieved 
from  it  io  the  same  manner  as  before,  he 
could  not  help  drawing  a  contrast  between 
those  times  and  the  present.    The  difli- 
culties  of  the  country  which  arose  out  of 
the  panic  of   1826  were  of  a  different 
nature,  and  arose  from  different  causes. 
Now,  the  Bank  of  England  bad  improved, 
our  monetary  system  had  improved,  and 
yet  with  those  means  at  the  present  mo- 
ment at  hand  and  ready  to  be  exercised, 
we  had  a  stagnate  trade ;  labour  unem- 
ployed;   manufacturers   becoming    more 
and  more  desponding  as  markets    fell. 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  Corn-law  consi- 
dered as  producing  these  effects,  let  him 
say  that  his  opinions  on  that  subject  had 
undergone  no  change.      He  had   never 
considered  the  prosperity  that  manifested 
itself  in  1835  and  1836  was  permanent 
and  enduring  in  its  nature.     He  had  then 
stated  his  opinion  that  the  main,  the  great 
evil  remained  uncorrected ;  that  the  under- 
current of  evil  was  silently  flowing,  not, 
perhaps,  distinctly  apparent  to  the  view, 
of  all  those  men  who  were  anxiously  ab- 
sorbed in  their  commercial  transactions, 
but  still  it  was  there.     He  had  then  said, 
and  his  opinion  was  on  record,  that  the 
Corn-law  was  at  work  effecting  evil  to 
commerce,  although,  perhaps,  not  so  pal- 
pable on  account  of  the  speculations  tlien 
carried  on,  the  expansion  of  the  currency, 
and  other  causes.   What  was  wanted  now 
was  a  market  for  our  commodities.    In  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  he  had  never  felt 
more  convinced,  nor  had  he  ever  stated 
an   opinion   with   warmer  sincerity,  that 
unless  the  trade  in  the  first  great  neces- 
sary of  existence  were  thrown  open,  all 
other  attempts  at  amelioration  would  be 
unavailing.     They  might  patch  by  legis- 
lation here  and  legislation  there,  but  by 
postponing  that  which  he  solemnly  be- 
lieved was  the  only  remedy,  the  country 
would  be  placed  in  such  a  condition  that 
her  institutions   would   be  swept  away. 
I  None  coutd  mo\^\e^^Vv\^  ^^«^^^'^o»sv 
\Yie.    \1  ^w%»  wo\  c>\\^  "s.  fxji'wsCvwv  ^\  '^'^ 
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Corn -law  alooe,  but  the  safety  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  was  invol?ed 
with  it.  Much  had  been  said  of  the  im- 
migration of  labourers  from  the  agricul- 
tural into  the  manufacturing  districts. 
There  had,  he  thought,  been  an  exaggera- 
tion, rather  perhaps  of  opinion  than  of 
statement  on  that  point,  but  he  begged 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  document, 
the  correctness  of  which  he  believed  no 
one  in  the  House  would  question,  he 
meant  the  report  of  Mr.  Moggridge,  dated 
20th  of  July,  1 836.  [the  hon.  Member  read 
an  extract  from  the  report,  which  stated 
that  329  families,  or  2,673  persons  had 
80  immigrated].  Let  the  House  and  the 
Government  consider  that  they  had  to 
deal  with  persons  who  were  starving.  The 
resources  of  private  charity  were  utterly 
unavailing  to  counteract  the  distress.  He 
had  not  himself  entered  into  an  exact 
calculation,  but  he  believed  it  would  be 
impossible  to  raise  out  of  that  source 
even  the  amount  of  one  day's  wages  of 
the  manufacturing  population.  Under  all 
these  circumstances  it  behoved  the  House 
carefully  to  consider  their  course.  Nothing 
could  induce  him  on  the  present  occasion, 
as  he  had  done  formerly,  to  advocate  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn-law,  unless  he  was 
thoroughly  convinced  in  his  own  mind 
that  nothing  else  could  give  to  the  labour- 
ing population  the  means  of  employment, 
and  give  to  the  people  the  means  of  ex- 
changing their  commodities  for  the  pro- 
duce of  other  nations.  He  had  entertained 
that  opinion  at  a  time  when  it  was  unpo- 
pular with  one  party  as  well  as  with  the 
other^at  a  time  when  he  was  deemed 
Quixotic  for  the  opinion  he  expressed  that 
the  corn  duties  should  be  gradually  dimi- 
nished until  they  should  cease  altogether 
at  the  end  of  seven  years.  He  felt  it  his 
duty  on  the  present,  as  he  had  on  ail 
preceding  occasions,  to  lend  his  feeble  but 
anxious  assistance  to  the  promotion  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  sound  and  whole- 
some system  of  legislation — to  give  to  the 
commerce  of  this  country  that  free  ex- 
pansion which  he  felt  convinced  must 
redound  to  the  interest  of  every  class  in 
the  communitv,  and  to  that  of  none  more 
than  the  agricultural.  What,  he  would 
ask,  would  be  the  position  of  the  country  if 
they  refused  to  do  this  ?  What  had  enabled 
England  to  encounter  and  overpower  the 
difficulties  with  which  she  had  before  been 
surrounded  ?  What  had  enab\e4  V\w 
to  pay"  the  interest  of  a  debt  uiven^iuv 
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pled  in  magnitude  ?  Had  it  not  been  the 
extent  to  which  her  manufacturing  industry 
had  been  carried — and  that  thus  in  former 
years  employment  had  been  found  for  our  * 
increasing  population  ;  and  manufactorera 
and  merchants  had  paid  large  shares  of 
those  taxes  that  had  enabled  the  public 
faith  to  be  maintained,  and  England  to 
uphold  her  position  among  nations.  If 
the  course  of  legislation  led  not  to  im- 
provement in  the  state  of  manufactures, 
the  interest  of  the  debt  could  not  be  paid 
from  taxes  collected  from  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  and  if  not  collected  there, 
they  must  fall  upon  the  land.  That  was 
an  alternative  he  should  wish  to  avert. 
He  had  no  wish  to  throw  upon  the  should- 
ers of  others  burdens  which  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  ought  to  bear,  but 
when  he  saw  the  position  in  which  they 
were  now  placed,  endeavouring,  as  it  were, 
to  contend  with  other  nations  with  one 
hand  tied  behind  them,  then  it  became  his 
duty  to  point  out  the  dangers  he  feared, 
and  the  means  he  believed  would  avert 
them.  He  was  convinced  that  the  present 
state  of  our  trade  with  the  United  States 
was  susceptible  of  immediate  improve- 
ment, by  putting  us  in  a  position  to  re- 
ceive from  them  what  they  could  g^ve  in 
exchange  for  our  commodities.  The  Uni- 
ted States  at  present,  in  regard  to  their 
finance  and  monetary  system,  was  in  that 
state  of  dislocation  and  dilapidation  that 
years  must  elapse  before  she  could  become 
a  bondjidc  consumer  of  our  manufactured 
goods  to  the  extent  she  had  been  ;  and  be 
knew  of  no  means  by  which  the  proper 
commercial  connection  could  be  kept  up 
between  the  two  countries  than  by  en- 
abling the  two  countries  to  exchange  the 
produce  of  their  industry.  In  addressing 
himself  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  on  the  subject  of 
the  present  crisis,  he  sincerely  assured  him 
he  was  actuated  by  no  personal  feeling  of 
disrespect,  and  he  would  say  to  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  knowing  as  he  did  his 
htgh  talents — '*  Declare  yourself  at  once 
in  favour  of  that  movement  which  will 
restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  country. 
Do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  guided  by  the 
feelings  and  influences  of  those  around 
you,  when  you  know  their  counsels  must 
inflict  injury  upon  the  country,  but  come 
forward  and  place  yourself  at  the  head  of 
this  movement  in  favour  of  free-trade, 
^wd^oxx  vi\ll  be  regarded  by  posterity  as 
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to  throw  aside  all  party  prepossessions, 
all  consideration  of  class  interests  for  the 
general  good  of  the  country.  Then  you 
will  assume  the  position  to  which  your 
talents  entitle  you,  and  then  will  you  be 
rewarded  in  after  times  by  the  thanks  and 
blessings  of  your  countrymen. " 

Mr.  12.  YorkCf  in  allusion  to  the  Corn- 
laws,  said  that  the  right  hon,  Baronet, 
when  he  proposed  his  Corn-bill  this  year, 
stated  that  it  was  necessary  to  render  this 
country  independent  of  every  other.  The 
noble  Duke,  however,  at  the  h^ad  of  the 
Government  in  the  other  House^  expressed 
himself  in  precisely  the  contrary  terms, 
and  yet  both  of  these  high  personages, 
differing  entirely  upon  the  results  of  this 
bill,  concurred  in  passing  this  restrictive 
measure.  In  the  year  of  1820  and  1821 
this  House  had  appointed  a  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Corn-laws.  Among  this 
committee  was  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
county  of  York,  now  Lord  WharnclifFe. 
The  immediate  inquiry  then  was,  whether 
the  operation  of  the  Corn-laws  was  good, 
and  whether  the  sliding-scale  was  good. 
The  conclusion  they  came  to  was,  that  the 
sliding-scale  afforded  the  greatest  tempta- 
tions to  fraud,  and  that  a  fixed  duty  was 
much  more  just  and  judicious  for  the 
country  to  adopt.  What  was  the  conclu- 
sion that  common  sense  would  deduce 
from  this  fact?  Why  simply  that  the 
supporters  of  the  sliding-scale  had  reck- 
oned without  their  host,  and  by  their  pre- 
sent measure  they  permitted  the  greatest 
gambling  to  take  place  with  the  famishing 
stomachs  of  the  people,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  phantom  of  protection. 

Oeneral  Johnson  said,  that  during  the 
whole  of  this  debate  on  the  motion  of  the 
lion.  Member  for  Greenock  no  remedy  had 
been  proposed  for  the  relief  of  the  distress 
but  the  tariff.  The  tariff  was  to  work 
wonders.  He  could  not  perceive  how  it 
would  operate  beneficially  to  the  country. 
The  starving  people  could  not  wait  until 
the  tariff  came  into  full  operation.  Some 
remedy  must  be  proposed  for  the  relief  of 
those  who  were  suffering  from  an  alarming 
state  of  distress.  He  should  not  think 
that  the  hon.  Baronet  would  allow  the 
Session  to  close  without  bringing  forward 
a  measure  of  relief.  It  had  been  stated 
that  a  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  would  have 
the  effect  of  mitigating  the  distress  so 


would  this  country  be  able  to  pay  the  in- 
terest of  the  national  debt  ?  He  thought 
that  a  repeal  of  these  laws  would  reduce 
the  agricultural  interest  to  ihe  same 
amount  of  distress  now  prevailing  in  the 
manufacturing  districts.  He  was  disposed, 
however,  to  try  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  a  modification  of  these  laws,  although 
he  was  not  over-sanguine  of  the  result. 
With  reference  to  the  distress  in  the  coun- 
try, he  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  a 
private  correspondent.  It  detailed  some 
facts  in  relation  to  the  number  of  persons 
who  had  received  casual  relief  in  the  first 
week  of  July  from  the  year  1838  to  1842, 
in  the  township  of  Oldham.  By  that 
letter  it  appeared  that  in  the  first  week  in 
July,  1838,  and  the  same  period  in  each 
year  until  the  present,  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  received  casual  assistance  and 
the  amount  of  relief  afforded  were  as 
follows : — 


Ynrs. 

No.  of  Penons. 

Amount  of  RcUef. 

1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 

171 
386 
364 
399 
658 

£.  f.  d, 

20  14  8 
39  18  3 
49  17  8 
56  11  6 
92     0  0 

It  was  alarming  to  contemplate 
the  increase  of  distress,  and  that  too 
during  the  height  of  summer.  Al- 
lusion had  been  made  to  the  coming 
harvest.  He  was  not  sanguine  on  that 
point.  There  was  no  prospect  of  an 
average  quantity  of  wheat  in  the  country. 
He  would  not  support  a  vote  of  credit  or 
vote  for  further  supplies  unless  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment held  out  some  hope  of  relief. 

Mr.  Grimsdiich  thought,  that  it  was 
absurd  to  suppose  that  a  repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws  would  afford  relief.  He  re- 
gretted to  say  that  for  the  last  twenty 
years  the  wages  of  the  artisans  had  taken 
a  downward  course,  owing  to  the  general 
extension  of  steam  power  and  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery.  The  work  which 
in  former  years  would  have  employed  300 
hands  could  now  be  performed  by  fifty. 
Within  a  circumscribed  district  round 
Manchester  there  had  been  an  increase  of 
10,000  horse  power.     Machinery  had  in- 


creased to  so  great  an  extent  tK^t.  vv.  vi^- 
generally  prevalent.    If   the  Corn-laws  \  det^  vV\%  cio^TAt^  ^s.-^^^-^^Jv^  ^^^  ^^^.  ^'^^ 
were  repealed,  how  loogi  he  would  ask, \au^\imi>5w^Hi^^^^^'^>^^  ^^isiCteK^  ^'^^^A 
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as  large.     Look  at  our  position  with  re- 
ference to  America.    That  country  owed 
us  50,000,000^.    That  was  enough  alone 
to  exhaust  the  energies  and  resources  of 
this  country.     He  was  satisfied   that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  relieve  the  distress 
of  the  people,  which  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  vast  increase  of  machinery  in  this 
country ;  it  would  be  necessary  to  legis- 
late on   the  subject  of  labour,   and  he 
would  be  quite  piepared  to  give  his  vote 
for  a  ten  hours*  factory  bill.     If  the  Corn- 
law  were  repealed  to-morrow  it  would  not 
mitigate  the  distress  of  the  people  one 
iota.    That  was  not  what  was  wanted, 
and  he  would  give  his  vote  against  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Greenock. 
Mr.  Leader  ascribed  the  distress  of  the 
country  to  that  system  of  class- legislation 
which  had  had  the  effect  of  closing  the 
markets  of  the  world  against  the  reception 
of  our  manufactures*     Part  of  the  distress 
undoubtedly  arose  from  causes  over  which 
the  Legislature  had  no  control,  but  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  occasioned  by 
the  unwise  and  mistaken  course  into  which 
our  legislation  had  been  directed.     Had 
that  House  really  been  the  representative 
of  the  people,  he  believed  he  should  not 
now  have  to   lament  the  distress  under 
which  the  country  was  suiFeriog.     When 
the  noble   Lord  the  Member  for  North 
Lancashire  (Lord  Stanley)  said  that  the 
country  was  now  reaping  the  fruits  of  the 
political  seed  sowed  by  the  late  Govern- 
ment, the  noble  Lord  ought  to  bear  in 
mind  that  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
of  its  existence  the  late  Government  was 
completely  under  the  control  of  the  party 
who  now  held  the  reins  of  power,  and  that 
it  had  been  the  boast  of  that  party  that  the 
Minister  of  the  day  could  carry  no  mea- 
sure nor  adopt  any  one  act  without  their 
sanction  and  concurrence.     That  being 
the  case,  the  Gentlemen  now  upon  the 
Ministerial  bench  were  as  responsible  as 
the  late  Government  itself  for  the  very 
measure   to  which  the  noble  Lord  now 
attributed  so  much    mischief.     Previous 
to  the  accession   to  power  of  the  present 
Ministry  all  the  evils  of  which  the  country 
complained  were  attributed  to  the  weak- 
ness  of  the  then  existing  Government. 
**  You  cannot  carry  your  measures,"  said 
their  opponents ;  *'  you  are  tottering  upon 
your  legs ;  your  power  has  passed  away 
from  you ;  you  are  weak  >  the  country 


posed  to  trust  us  |  we  have  power  in  omr 
hands ;  give  us  the  reins  of  Oovernment, 
and  we  will  replenish  your  finaocee^  five 
prosperity  to  trade,  and  restore  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people."    These  atfoii^  men 
were  now  in  power,  but  what  had  they 
done  ?    They  had  given  the  peo|te  an 
Income-tai,  pressing  more  heufily  and 
oppressively  upon  trade  thao  aoy  other 
tax  could  possibly  do,  and  Ihe^  had  ef- 
fected some  alterations  in  the  tariff.  Those 
alterationa  undoubtedly  were  good,  aa  for 
as  they  went ;  but  they  had  this  wice^  that 
they  involved  every  small  interoat  in  the 
country,  without  ever  touching  the  great 
ones.     It  was  a  moekery  to  say  that  the 
alteration  in  the  Corn-laws  touched,  iu 
the  sliKhtest  degree,  the  hiooopoly  of  the 
agriculturists.   Under  these  circumstances, 
the  working  classes,  finding  that  the  strong 
Government  from    whose  promisee  they 
had  been  led  to  expect  so  much,  did  not 
carry  out  the  views  it  had  professed,  fsoold 
begin  to  adopt  a  sterner  lone  Of  language. 
They  woukl  say : — '*  You,  the  House  of 
Commons,   who  claim  to  repreeeni  the 
morality,  wealth,  and  inteHigeoce  of  the 
country,  say  that  you  can  do  nothing  ft)r 
us ;  you  refuse  to  listen  to  our  grievances^ 
even  when  we  put  on  your  Table  a  peticioQ 
signed  by  3,000,000  of  the  people.     You 
will  not  hear  us  explain  our  wrongs,  nor 
listen  to  what  we  believe  would  Im  a  re* 
medy  for  our  sufferings.     You  have  been 
tried  long  enough.     Let  us  now  he  ad- 
mitted within  the  pale  of  the  constitution, 
and  as  you  can  find  no  remedy  for  our 
distress,  let  us  see  whether  we  cannot  And 
one  for  ourselves."     He  maintained  that 
.  the  course  pursued  by  the  late  and  hy  the 
present  Government — the  distress  which 
prevailed,  and  the  denial  to  Hsten  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  people— 'WOuld  do 
more  to  strengthen  the  power  of  those 
who  sought  for  an  alteration  of  the  ffepre« 
sentative  system  than  any  travelling  lee-* 
turers,  any  ardent  speeches,  or  any  public 
meetings  could  ever  do.    One  of  the  great 
mischiefs  resulting  from  the  restriciioni 
still  imposed  by  our  tariff  was  the  difficulty 
thence  imposed   in  the  way  of  effi^tiog 
commercial  treaties  with  foreign  natione. 
The  hon.   Member  for  Shrewsbury  had 
asked,  '*  What  had  become  of  our  hNSg- 
promised  commercial  treaty  with  Fvanne?* 
He  begged  to  repeat  that  question.  Ffnnoo 
had  laiely  imposed  an  additional  duty  off 
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additional  distress  id  several  districts  of  | 
the  north  of  England  and  of  Scot- 
laod«  Forther  than  this«  he  should  like 
lo  ask  her  Majesty's  Miniiters  whether 
they  had  not  beard  of  a  negotiation  going 
on  between  the  French  and  Belgian 
gofernmeats,  by  which  the  French  were 
endeavouring  to  induce  Belgiooi  to  put  an 
additional  transit  duty  upon  British  goods 
passing  through  Belgiom  to  France ;  and 
if  they  had  heard  of  it  he  should  like  to 
know  what  measures  they  had  taken  to 
prevent  its  being  concluded.  Everything 
of  this  sort*  indirectly  operating  against 
the  eommerce  of  England,  necessarily 
added  to  the  distress  of  the  working 
classes.  It  was  right,  therefore,  that  this 
House  should  know  whether  the  Govern* 
BMOt  were  alive  to  the  subject,  and 
whether  they  intended  to  take  any  decided 
step  in  reference  to  it  ?  Again,  what  bad 
become  of  the  much  talked  of  treaty  wiih 
Spain  ?  It  was  only  the  other  day  that 
the  Spanish  government  also  had  put  an 
addilioiial  duty  upon  English  goods. 
Perhaps  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo« 
sita  fancied  that  this  could  not  materially 
affect  the  causes  of  distress  in  this  coun- 
try, but  be  begged  .to  tell  them  that  the 
recent  acta  of  the  Spanish  and  French 
governments  would  have  the  effect  of 
throwing  thousands  of  men  out  of  eroploy<» 
ment  during  the  next  winter.  He  men- 
tioned the  failure  of  our  commercial 
negotiations,  and  the  additional  suiering 
which  he  believed  would  thence  be  entailed 
upon  the  people  of  this  country,  in  order 
again  to  say  that  he  was  satis6ed  that  all 
our  commercial  negotiations  with  other 
eown tries  were  broken  off  on  account 
of  tlie  svstem  which  our  rulers  seemed 
deHermiued  to  uphold,  of  preventing  the 
free  importation  of  corn.  Speaking  upon 
this  point  of  our  commercial  relations  with 
other  countries,  he  ooilld  not  but  refer  to 
what  had  been  saki  on  a  previous  evening, 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  North 
Laacaafaffire,  (Lord  Stanley.)  The  noble 
Lord  spoke  upon  that  occasion,  as  he 
ahraya  did,  with  great  energy  and  talent, 
but  certainly  with  itiore  than  his  usual  in- 
discretion* The  noble  Lord  condemned, 
aa  strongly  as  langaage  could  condemn, 
th^  policy  of  the  late  Government  in 
lespecft  to  China  and  India.  Now  be 
should  like  to  know  wbai  foreigners  would 
tbink  of  a  Governasaui,  ond  of  the  leading 
Members  of  which  aottiaUy  want  out  uf 


leagues  had  adopted.  What  but  divided 
counsels  could  be  expected  from  a  Govern- 
ment, the  subordinate  members  of  which 
did  not  even  appear  to  know  what  their 
head  and  chief  had  approved  and  adopted? 
When  the  noble  Lord  attacked  the  policy 
of  the  late  Government  in  respect  to 
China  and  India,  he  ought  to  remember 
that  all  the  responsibility  for  the  adoption 
of  that  policy  did  not  rest  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  late  Ministry,  for  at  the  very 
time  that  that  policy  was  under  discussion 
in  Parliament,  the  Gentlemen  now  in 
officU  made  it  their  beaSt  that  they  could, 
whenever  they  pleased,  stop  any  measure 
of  the  Government.  If,  therefore,  the 
policy  in  respect  to  China  and  India  had 
turned  out  to  be  disastrous,  the  present 
Government  was  fully  as  responsible  for  it 
as  the  late  Grovernment  could  be.  The 
evils  of  which  the  country  now  complained 
he  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
bad  policy  of  the  executive ;  and,  in  his 
opinion,  the  remedy  was  only  to  be  found 
in  making  our  tariff  much  more  liberal, 
and  by  adopting,  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent,  the  principles  of  free-trade. 

Mr.  C*  BuUer  felt  anxious  to  state  his 
feelings  upon  the  very  grave  question 
before  the  House,  and  he  was  most 
anxious  to  discuss  it  without  the  slightest 
particle  of  party  feeling.  Before  going 
into  the  subject,  he  wished  to  refer  to  the 
attack  made  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  upon  his  political 
opponents.  He  said  the  present  Govern- 
ment would  devote  the  whole  of  the  sum- 
mer and  the  autumn  in  repairing  the 
blunders  of  the  late  Government;  and 
then  he  attacked  their  policy  in  Affghanis- 
tan  and  in  China,  and  pointed  at  that 
policy  as  the  cause  of  the  distress.  The 
noble  Lord  alluded  to  this  portion  of  the 
policy  of  the  late  Government  as  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  prevalent  distress.  He 
would  not  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to 
the  policy  of  the  Government  in  reference 
to  this  subject,  but  he  thought  the  noble 
Lord  would  be  unable  to  prove  that  that 
policy  had  any  effect  in  producing  the  dis» 
tress  under  which  the  country  now  la- 
boured. Could  the  noble  Lord  point  out 
any  trade  or  interest  in  this  country  which 
was  afi^cted  by  the  policy  we  had  pur^ 
sued  ?  The  late  Government  engaged  in 
war  with  China,  in  order  to  restore  the 
commerce  which  had  i^revlouL^l^  ^vvn^s^^^ 
and  i«Vi\^  \i%i^  \i^«CL  \\!i.vw.\^^\^^\s^'*5sh». 
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had  the  trade  with  China  sustained  any 
interruption  in  consequence  of  the  present 
hostile  state  of  affairs?    The  fact  that  the 
import  of  tea  into  this  country  still  con- 
tinued, the  fact  that  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  the  supply  had  been  more 
abundant  than  previously,  and  that  the 
price  had  fallen,  showed  that  hostilities 
had  not  interrupted  the  trade.    The  noble 
Lord  had  also  referred  to  the  policy  we 
had  pursued  with  regard  to  India.     What 
interest,  what  department  of  the  trade  of 
this  country,  he  would  ask,  had  been  af- 
fected   by    our    Indian    policy?     What 
description  of  goods  manufactured  in  this 
country  had  been  prevented  from  finding  a 
market  in  consequence  of  the  hostilities  in 
India?  He  believed  the  fact  was,  that  since 
our  armies  crossed  the  Indus,  the  import 
of  British  goods  into  India  had  increased 
considerably.     If  they  looked  to  the  com- 
mercial history  of  India,  they  would  find 
that  during  the  period  the  late  Government 
held  office  much  had  been  done  towards 
developing  the  resources  of  that  country, 
and  opening  new  channels  of  industry  and 
wealth.     During  that  period  the  culriva- 
tion  of  tea  had  been  introduced  into  India, 
and  it  had   now  become  an   article  of 
extensive   export,   and    the  amount  ex- 
ported was  gradually  increasing.     During 
the    same     period,     also,    the    produc- 
tion   of  sugar  for   the   English    market 
had   been  commenced   and  encouraged ; 
and  a  still  more  important  step  had  been 
taken,  in  the  introduction  into  India  of  a 
mode  of  preparing  cotton.     He   thought 
the  noble  Lord,  in  endeavouring  to  obtain 
a  cheer  from  his  partisans  by  throwing 
discredit  on  his  political  opponents,  had 
not  pursued  a  course  which  was  likely  to 
aid  them  in'the  attainment  of  their  present 
object — the  determination  of  the  causes  of 
the  existing  distress.    The  question  now 
under  consideration  was  one  which   he 
conceived  ought  to  be  approached  with 
the  greatest  delicacy,  for  there  were  two 
causes  of  apprehension  which  must   be 
entertained  by  all  who  entered  into  such  a 
discussion.     The  first  was,  that  they  might 
hold   out  hopes  of  relief  with  regard  to 
matters  which  were  beyond   the  control 
of  the  Legislature;  and  the  other  was, 
that,  in  timid  apathy,  they  might,  because 
they  could  not  remove  all  the  causes  of 
distress,    forbear  to   grapple  with  those 
which  it  was  in  their  power  to  deal  vi'wh.  \  v 
He  thought  the  present  was  a  most  *\m-\> 
portaat  crisis  in  the  history  of  Uie  couu-\ 


try,  and  if  hon.  Gentlemen  were  desirous 
of  preventing  an  absolute  check  to  oar 
prosperity,  it  was  their  duty  to  inquire 
whether,  by  any  alteration  in  our  present 
policy,  a  larger  field  might  be  affonJed  for 
the  exercise  of  the  energies  of  our  coun- 
trymen.     The  intensity  of  the   distress 
which  existed  at  this  moment  was  admit- 
ted on  all  hands.     It  was  also  admitted, 
that  at  no  former  period  had  distress  pre* 
vailed  to  such  an  extent  as  at  present. 
This  distress  did  not  affect  anyone  branch 
of  manufacture  alone,  but  it  extended  to 
all  departments  of  trade.     Not  only  was 
the  cotton  manufacture  depressed,  but  the 
iron  and  woollen  trades  were  in  a  most 
lamentable  condition ;   and  he  believed, 
that  there  was  hardly  a  town  in  the  coun- 
try which  sufiPered  more    severely  than 
Leeds.    The  distress  was  not,  however, 
confined  to  the  northern  districts ;  it  was 
felt  extensively  in  the  south  of  England. 
He  had  seen  a  letter  from  an  intelligent 
country  gentleman  resident  in  Devonshire, 
who  said,  that  the  distress  which  prevailed 
in  that  district — and    especially   in  the 
towns  of  Exeter  and  Plymouth — was  such 
as  had  never  been  witnessed  before.     He 
considered  that,  with  regard  to  this  metro- 
polis, the  gaiety  of  the  season — the  balls 
and  parties  which   were  given — deceived 
many  people   as  to  the  actual  state  of 
affairs.     He  believed  there  never  had  been 
a  worse  season  than  the  present  for  the 
tradesmen  of  the  metropolis.     He  might 
allude  to  one  trade  in  particular,  the  book- 
selling trade,  which  was  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  depression  ;    and  he  thought   it 
might  be  regarded  as  a  fair  index  of  the 
condition  of  other  branches  of  business. 
One  alarming  feature  of  the  present  dis- 
tress was  its  extremely  long  duration :  and 
the  great  question  was,  under  what  circum* 
stances,  and  from  what  causes,  could  they 
hope  for  any  revival  of  trade  ?  He  thought 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  at  the  head  of  her 
Majesty's  Government,   had  not  used  a 
very  consolatory  argument,  in  alluding  to 
the  large  imports  of  cotton,  and  the  acti- 
vity of  our  manufacturers  during  the  pe- 
riod of  this  distress.     If  any  circumstance 
was  calculated  to  damp  the  hopes  of  a 
revival  of  trade,  it  was  this,  that,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  existing  distress,  the 
stocks  of  the  manufacturers  had  continued 
to  increase,  and  that  they  had  carried  on 
\.Vi^\^  competition  more    vigorously  than 
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the  decrease  of  their  usual  amount  of  pro- 
fit. The  result  was,  that  at  the  present 
moment,  the  world  was  deluged  with  our 
manufactured  goods,  and  that  there  was 
now  less  chance  of  the  revival  of  trade 
than  there  was  at  the  commencement  of 
the  depression.  He  thought,  then,  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  Parliament  and  of  her 
Majesty's  GovernroeDt,  to  look  these  diffi- 
culties fairly  in  the  face,  and  to  g^ve  full 
consideration  to  the  various  proposals  for 
the  relief  of  the  existing  distress.  The 
great  question  was,  what  remedy  could  be 
provided  for  this  distress  ?  The  deduc- 
tion he  drew  from  the  debates  on  this  sub- 
ject was  this,  that  there  never  was  a  period 
when  the  people  were  more  ready  to  work 
than  now,  or  when  they  would  labour  with 
greater  energy ;  but  that  the  existing  dis- 
tress arose  from  the  fact  of  our  being  una- 
ble to  obtain  a  market  for  our  manufac- 
tures. How,  then,  could  we  obtain  a 
market  ?  It  had  been  said,  that  our 
inability  to  obtain  a  market  arose  from  the 
detestable  system  of  commercial  policy 
we  had  pursued  in  endeavouring  to  induce 
other  nations  to  take  our  manufactures, 
without  receiving  their  productions  in  re- 
turn. Let  them  reverse  this  system— let 
them  deal  on  the  ordinary  principles  of 
barter.  If  they  expected  other  nations 
to  take  their  manufactures,  they  ought  to 
take  the  productions  of  those  countries  in 
return.  Above  all,  they  must  repeal  those 
laws  which  stood  most  prominently  in  the 
way  of  free  commercial  intercourse— the 
Corn-laws ;  thus  giving  the  people  cheaper 
food  and  more  extensive  markets  with 
corn-producing  countries.  What  course 
had  her  Majesty's  present  Government 
pursued  on  this  subject  ?  They  had 
considered  the  question,  and,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  they  had  deter- 
mined, that  the  great  object  of  their  legis- 
lation with  regard  to  com  should  be  to 
maintain  the  country  gentlemen  in  their 
present  position.  The  Government  had 
endeavoured,  by  the  measure  they  had 
introduced,  to  render  the  monopoly  less 
offensive,  but  the  law  still  operated  as  mis- 
chievously as  ever.  Hon.  Gentlemen  on 
his  side  of  the  House  had  last  night  pro- 
posed to  give  the  Government  the  power 
— as  they  would  not  consent  to  a  free- 
trade  in  corn — to  admit  corn  free  of  duty, 
if  circumstances  rendered  it  expedient  to 


posal  and  refused  to  accept  the  power  of 
conferring  this  boon  on  the  people.     But 
it  was  said,  that  the  tariff  introduced  by 
her  Majesty's  Government  was  founded  on 
free-trade    principles,    and    would  tend 
to  promote  our   commercial  intercourse 
with  other  nations.     He  certainly  consi- 
dered, that  the   principles  of  free-trade 
were  never  more  fully  advocated  than  in 
the  speech  by  which  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet introduced  the  tariff.     The  great 
principles  of  free-trade  were  laid  down  most 
admirably  and  consistently  in  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  but  they  were 
most   inconsistently  carried    out  m  the 
tariff.     He  considered  the  tariff  a  bold 
measure;  it  shook  the  whole  system  of 
monopoly,    and   he  had  no  doubt  that 
eventually  results  most  satisfactory  to  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the   House 
would  ensue  from  its  adoption.     But  how 
did  it  bear  on  the  comforts  of  the  people  ? 
He  thought  the  measure  had  been   in- 
geniously contrived  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  avoid  dealing  with  any  article  of  general 
consumption  by   the  people.     First,  the 
tariff  did  not  affect  the  price  of  one  of  the 
greatest  necessaries  of  life— bread.     He 
might  observe,  in  passing,  that  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Corn-law  proposed   by 
Government  the  price  of  bread  had  risen 
considerably.     The  tariff  did  not  make 
any  alteration  with  respect  to  the  article 
of  butter,  although   attempts  had  been 
made  to  induce  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to 
consent  to  a  reduction  of  the  duty.    A  si- 
milar attempt  was  made  with  regard  to 
cheese,  but  it  was  equally  unsuccessful. 
No  reduction  had  been  made  in  the  price 
of  beer  by  diminishing  the  duty  on  malt, 
the  import  of  which  was,  in  fact,   pro- 
hibited.   Nothing  had  been  done  with  re- 
gard to  tea  or  sugar.     He  presumed  the 
duty  on  the  latter  article,  in  support  of 
the  West-Indian  monopoly,  was  maintained 
in  order  that  it  might  not  be  said  that  the 
monopoly  of  the  landed  interests  of  this 
country  was  the  only  monopoly  which  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  Government.  With 
regard  to  the  reduction  proposed  on  coffee, 
it  was  found  on  investigation  that  it  would 
amount  only  to  about  2d.  per  pound.    It 
had  been  said  that  a  considerable  reduc-^ 
tion  would  be  effected  in  meat,  but  he  be- 
lieved it  would  only  amount  to  a  halfpenny 
per  pound ;  and  they  had  the  admission 


of  the  right  hon.  BatooAlvSaax  ^x  >5»r.^'^^ 
adopt  such  a  measure ;  but  the  Govern- \paaftd  t%Xa  o^  ^xiV^  ^^  tBsaXNR^s^^^fe  '^'- 
meat,  by  tbeir  majority,  ngected  the  pio.Viai\.X«aL  \ii\ft  >JDMk  wvaxx^.  ^^  ^i»apw&»». 
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whatever  was  proposed  with  respect  to 
aoap,  caddies,  faei,  or  leather.  Although, 
then,  it  was  alleged  that  this  tariff  would 
relieve  the  distresses  of  the  country,  it  did 
not  effect  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  any 
article  of  general  consumption.  He  thought 
it  was  evident  that  the  tariflf  could  not 
affbrd  fttiy  relief  to  our  manufacturers  by 
opening  markets  for  the  sale  of  their  goods. 
A  ^cond  mode  of  relieving  the  enistiog 
distress  was  to  introduce  a  larger  system 
of  emigration,  ind  thtts  to  raise  up  colo- 
nic to  become  markets  for  the  mother 
eootitry.  Had  the  Government  done 
anything  hi  this  way  ?  It  seemed  that  the 
dfagect  of  the  Government  with  respect  to 
emrgratioh  was  to  disabuse  the  people  of 
this  country  as  to  what  they  conceived  to 
be  the  fallacy  of  afiy  system  of  emigration 
to  do  the  people  any  good.  Another 
mode  of  relieving  the  distress  was  by  a 
good  Poor-law ;  but  had  the  Government 
yielded  in  that?  No;  he  thought  very 
properly,  and  very  much  to  their  credit, 
they  had  refused  all  those  propositions  for 
tumkig  this  country  into  a  country  of 
patipers.  It  was  not  by  Poor-laws  they 
could  repair  the  mischief  done,  and  they 
would  not  alter  the  Poor«>law.  At  last  a 
Gentleman,  a  great  friend  of  the  poor,  had 
proposed  another  measure.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Knaresborougb,  driven  quite 


ment  on  the  Poor-law,  had  proposed  a 
vole  of  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  relief 
of  the  distress.  But  the  Government  had 
resisted  that  also.  They  wottid  neither 
give  any  relaxation  of  the  commercial  sys- 
tem to  relieve  the  existing  distress,  nor 
favour  extensive  emigration,  nor  concede 
a  better  Poor-law,  nor  grant  a  million  of 
money.  He  wanted  to  know  what  relief 
that  House  would  have  afforded  to  the 
distress  of  the  country  by  the  time  it  broke 
up  ?  The  right  bon.  Baronet  had  trosted 
to  the  chapter  of  accidents  to  relieve  the 
country  from  this  awful  state.  In  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  Corn-taws  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  the  right  hon.  Baronet  used  to 
deny  the  distress  that  existed,  and  used  to 
contend  that  there  were  only  a  few  people 
crying  out,  but  that  there  was  no  real  dis- 
tress in  the  country.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet at  his  election  last  year  had  made 
the  first  admission  of  distress.  He  made 
the  important  admission  on  the  hustings 
ttt  Tam worth  that  there  was  d\s\teaa  a\ 


They  were  then  told  of  the  diaireas  this 
Session,  but  that  it  would  yield  to  natural 
causes.  They  were  told  to  do  ntytbhig, 
but  to  go  on  legislating  quietiv,  chipping 
a  little  bit  off  the  Corn*law  and  a  little  bit 
off  the  tariff.  He  believed  the  Aolioa  of 
the  Ministers  was,  that  there  would  be  a 
revival  of  trade  in  the  spring,  and  that 
they  would  have  the  credit  of  it  at  a  ooa- 
sequence  of  their  tariff  and  Com^law.  Bat 
there  had  been  no  revival  in  the  apriiig, 
and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  boMi 
obli^  to  admit  that  he  was  disappoioted. 
And  that  was  the  way  the  Hcmae  was  to 
separate  with  nothing  but  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  universality  of  the  diatrtaa^ 
and  a  general  declaration  of  the  Parll^ 
ment  that  it  could  or  would  do  nothing  to 
alleviate  that  distress.  He  asked  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  whether  this  waa  a 
safe  way  in  which  to  leave  the  country  1 
He  asked  them  whether  thcY  believed  Uie 
people  of  this  country  wduid  think  that 
this  was  the  duty  of  Parliament,  and,  if 
so,  whether  they  wouM  not  inquire  if  Par- 
liament  existed  for  their  benefit  at  all? 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  complimented 
the  people  of  this  conntry  in  a  rery  band* 
some  way  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  t>orne  the  distress,  and  had  certainly 
used  no  eulogium  but  what  their  conduct 
fully  entitled  them  to.     But  there  was 


to  despair  by  the  conduct  of  the  Govern-    one  thing  which   would    turn  a  patient 


people  to  a  discontented  and  furiooa 
people.  It  was  not  the  pressure  of  cala- 
mity alone,  for  he  believed  the  people  of 
this  country  were  so  intelligent  and  honest 
that  they  would  not  look  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  that  relief  which  no  Government 
could  give,  and  if  they  saw  that  the  priva- 
tions which  they  endured  were  inflicted  on 
them  by  the  hand  of  God  they  would  anb^ 
mit  to  them  patiently.  Bat  there  waa  one 
thing  which  drove  any  people  to  madneas, 
and  above  all  infuriated  Ihem  tn  propor- 
tion to  the  spread  of  intelligence  amongst 
them,  and  that  was  the  misfortone,  not 
of  any  mysterious  decree  of  Provkience, 
but  of  the  very  intelligent  and  palpable 
selfishness  of  their  rulers.  And  this  waa 
the  general  impressbn  of  the  people,  em- 
bittered by  every  hour  of  sufiering, 
strengthened  by  every  discussion  that  took 
place — that  they  were  suffering,  not  he- 
canse  God  had  denied  them  the  meana  of 
labour,  not  because  the  world  would  not 
V^V^  vVa  eouittvodities  which  they  fataad. 


a\U^ 
Pfanettton.    During  the  last  aVion  ^caa\OTi\\>\i\.  \siwi^xtt»  ^€\x  ^vdcv<Qi^«ix  Xmc^^aImxw 
lire  dialfesa  bad  been  gtadiiatt^  elrt)QTaXe4 A^*«^  ^^  ^^^^  "^^^  ^  «iibi»^>^aiBa 
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IkbouT  for  the  Itbottr  of  others.    And  h^ 
thooght  the  people  judged  verj  rightly  in 
thb  matter.    He  must  say,  draapproving 
tf  the  schemes  for  the  immediate  etten- 
sioo  of  the  suffVage  which  had  so  large 
a  circalation,  aod  spread  amongst  those 
excluded  from  the  suffrage,  he  did  not  at 
all  wonder  at  the  general  feeling  of  the 
working  classes  of  this  country,  that  as 
our  legislation  was  so  Obviously  carried  on 
without  regard  to  their   interests,   they 
would  endeavour  to  get  the  power  of  the 
Legislature  into  the  hands  of  the  people, 
who  would  then  be  desirous  to  use  it  for 
the  benefit  of  themselves.    By  their  mea* 
sores,  the  Parliament  was  fast  convett 
ing  the  middle  classes  into  Chartists.  The 
recklessness  of  real  and  utter  despair  of 
the  Government  doing  anything  for  their 
benefit  was  producing  the  impression  that 
it  was  better  to  '*  fly  to  evils  that  they  knew 
not  of "  than  bear  those  that  they  were 
suffering  under  at  present,  and  that,  un- 
wise as  universal  suffrage  was,  it  could  not 
be  worse  than  the  present  system.     His 
impression   was,   that  there   most    be  & 
change  in  the  representation  of  this  coun- 
try—that there  most  be  an  extension  of 
the  suffrage  t  but  he  must  own  that  he 
doobted  the  value  of  soch  an  extension  of 
politicttl  power.    He  should  wish  t6  fit 
the  people  for  the  use  of  political  poWef 
before  it  was  granted  to  them.    But  they 
(the  Parliament)  were  precipitating  the 
evil  which  he  deprecated.    Tnere  was  but 
one  way  to  stave  off  universal  suffrage, 
and  that  was,  that  they  should  govern 
the  people  so  honestly  and  wisely,  that 
none  of  them  should  ever  believe   (hat 
untrersal  suffrage  could  ever  make  legis- 
hitkm  flow  more  in  the  interests  of  the 
people.    It  was  precisely  this,  that  they 
were  preventing  every  day  their  Cora-law 
existed.    They  were  giving  an  argument 
to  those  who  would  shake  the  institutions 
of  the  country  to  their  foundations,  and, 
what  was  worse,  giting  plausibility  to  their 
wildest  schemes.     It  was  for  those  who 
were  a  majority  of  that   House  gravely 
to  consider  these  consequences.     He  did 
not  mean  by  any  such  argument  as  this 
to  appeal  to  a  great  numt^r  of  Members 
Oft  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  be- 
caose  many  hon.  Members  opposite  seemed 
to  exhibit  that  spirit,  always  shown  by  ad 
oligarchy  in  its  decrepitude,  of  clinging  to 


tbeir  privileges  and  to  abases  with  greater 


all  experience,  they  seemed  determined  to 
have  no  surrender  of  their  privileges  till 
they  should  be  deprlifed  of  tb6m.  He  was 
happy  to  believe  that  th^e  were  sotne 
Gentlemen  opposite  who  had  better  views 
of  the  purposes  for  which  the  privileged 
class  was  intrusted  to  govern.    Th6re  were 
some  Gentlemen-*and  they  had  a  memo- 
rable instance  of  it  in  the  Member  fbt 
Pontefract  last  tiight — who,  whatever  theiir 
feelings  of  party  might  be,  wdtitd  yield  to 
the  common  feelings  of  humanity,  and  to 
the  general  outcry  of  a  distressed  people. 
He  would  fain  believe  that  there  were 
Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House  amongst  whom  the  distresses  of  the 
people  would  make  an  impression^  abd 
that  however,  they  might  il6w  vote,  their 
prejudices  would  be  shaken,  and  that  they 
would  begin  seriously  to  consider  Whether 
it  was  not  time  for  an  alteration,    fiiit 
there  was  one  person  who  must  feel  the 
responsibility  which  weighed  oii  him — ^he 
meant  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite, 
who  knew  he  was  there  at  the  h6ad  of  a 
party  attached  to  him,  and  following  him 
even  when  (hey  disapproved  of  his  mea- 
sures, because  be  Was  the  only  otie  among 
them  whom  they  trusted  fbr  knowing  the 
way  at  all.    The  right  hon.  Baronet  knew, 
and  the  country  knew,  and  the  wide  woria 
knew,   that  he  had   an   immense  party 
ready  to  follow  him.     He  knew  that  in 
an  honest  and  straightforward  course  he 
might  rely  on  the  national  feeling  as  ele- 
vating him  above  the  support  of  party.  He 
knew  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
came  into  power — (hat  he  had  called  the 
Conservative  party  into  existence.    When 
the  old  worn-out  Tories  were  defunct,  the 
right  hoD.  Baronet  bad  come  forward  and 
evoked  the  more  rational  ipirit  of  Cooser- 
vatism,  and  had  said  to  the  world,  that 
even  with  a  greater  freedom  of  Govern- 
ment and  a  wider  system  of  represtfii* 
tation,  the  aristocracy  of  England  shclold 
be  induced  SO  to  govern  th^  country  that 
the  electors  of  England  should  acquiesce 
in    their    honest  atid  enlightened    rule* 
He  perfectly    believed    in    the  honesty 
with   which  the  ri^ht  hon.  Baronet  had 
made  that  pledge.    He  had  always,  wheii 
speaking  or  the  rie^ht  hon.  Baronet,  done 
justice  to  what  he  befieved  to  be  the  purity 
of  his  motives,  and  he  would  say,  that  he 
befieved  he  had  an  anxious  desire  to  use 
his  oowet  Ccit  \.^"^  ^wA  ^^  V\^  ^<sq5>>k\^ 


tenacity  the  more  the  people  tt\ed  v^\1»%  «A  iVvt^V^  v§Ja  ^.^^^ja^iiJ^^^^ 
wtmi  them  (torn  tbeow     Diiregwdingl  ttoia  iwi&ol  ^^ijt^^^^^v^'^^^^^'^*^^^ 
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of  those  amongst  whom  he  was  placed ; 
and  even  in  their  hostile  ranks  he  had 
some  sympathy  for  the  people  of  England. 
He  would  do  justice  to  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet's enlightened  views,  which  he  be- 
lieved he  was  anxious  to  carry  into  effect ; 
but  what  they  wanted  to  see  was,  whether 
he  had  the  heart  and  courage  to  carry 
into  effect  that  policy  which  he  knew  was 
fit  for  the  people  of  England — whether  he 
would  use  his  power  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.  His  lot  had  not  been  cast  in 
times  when  he  might  use  power  as  lazily 
and  as  innocuously  as  his  predecessors 
had  done;  it  was  not  given  to  him,  as  to 
Lord  Liverpool,  to  potter  on  from  quarter- 
day  to  quarter-day,  and  meet  the  party 
questions  of  the  day  by  popular  nostrums. 
He  believed  the  right  hon.  Baronet  felt  his 
responsibility.  He  knew  not  whether 
this  responsibility  would  act  on  him  for 
good  or  for  evil — whether  it  would  induce 
him  to  persevere  in  the  measures  of  his 
party,  or  to  take  that  wise  and  bold  course 
which  could  alone  save  this  country;, 
whether,  he  would,  in  fact,  become  the  Mi- 
nister of  a  nation  and  carry  into  effect  the 
great  measures  called  for  by  the  pressing 
emergencies  of  the  time,  or  whether  he 
was  going  to  persevere  in  the  miserable 
course  which  perhaps  would  be  more  con* 
sistent  with  the  means  by  which  his  party 
had  got  into  power,  and  be  the  mere  min- 
ister of  the  follies  and  passions  of  his 
n,  and  the  agent  of  that  destruction 
ich  his  party  were  about  to  involve 
the  whole  people. 

Mr.  Ewart  said,  he  had  been  siruck,  and 
he  was  convinced  the  country  had  been 
struck,  with  the  inconsistency  which  had 
marked  the  proceedings  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
admitted  the  whole  of  the  premises  of  the 
free-traders,  but  he  had  refused  to  accept 
their  inevitable  conclusions.  There  were 
two  means  open  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
by  which  he  might  have  served  the  inte- 
rests of  the  manufacturers  of  this  country. 
He  might  have  adopted  a  free-trade  in 
corn,  or  he  might  have  admitted  of  the 
free  exportation  of  machinery;  indeed  it 
Was  open  to  him  to  have  done  both.  The 
subject  of  the  exportation  of  machinery 
hadf  not  yet  been  adverted  to  in  the  course 
of  these  debates,  and  yet,  next  to  the  re- 


effect  on  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
this  country,  than  a  measure  to  allow  of 
the  exportation  of  machinery.     But  ma- 
chinery had  been  altogether  omitted  from 
the  new  tariff.     Above  all  things  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  ought  to  have  admitted  the 
corn  of  America  into  this  country.    It  was 
a  singular  thing  that  while   we,   in  this 
country,  had  very  strong  symptoms  of  a 
deBcient  harvest— [*<  Oh."]      He  should 
be  happy  to  6nd  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  exclaimed  '^Oh,**  was  better  informed 
upon  this  point  than  he  was;  but  lie  had 
heard  from  various  quarters  that  the  pros- 
pects of  the  coming  harvest  were  not  of 
the  most  promising  description,  and  yet 
while  that  was  the  case  in  England,  there 
was  every  prospect  of  there  being  one  of 
the  most  splendid  harvests  in  the  United 
States  that  ever    blessed  those    fruitful 
regions.   This  country  ought  to  encourage 
free  trade  with  America,  because  he  did 
not  believe  that  one  year  would  pass  over 
before  France  and  Belgium  would  compete 
with  us  successfully  in  that  country,  while 
there  was  every  ground  for  concluding 
that  the  German  League  would  soon  be 
joined   by  the   whole  of  the  Hanseatic 
Towns,  and  by  Hanover  itself.    The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  by  his  tariff  recognnied 
principles  which  would  make  it  impossible 
for  him  to  rest  where  he  now  was ;  those 
principles  must  inevitably  lead  him  on  in 
the  path  of  free- trad e,  and  that  in  spite 
of  all  the  opposition  of  his  own  party. 
He  saw  nothing  but  danger  to  the  peace 
and  the  property  of  the  country  unless 
there  speedily  took  place  a  total  change 
of  the  Corn-laws.     It  was  his  conviction, 
that  the  course  which  had  been  pursued 
by  the  Government  was  a  course  at  vari- 
ance with  the  peace  as  well  as  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  was  one  which  they 
would  all  have  to  deprecate  as  long  as 
they  existed.     Unless  that  course  should 
be  changed  the  people  would  be  driven  on 
to  a  spirit  of  resistance.   There  was,  how- 
ever, this  consolation,  that  if  the  people 
did  resist,  it  would  not  be  a  resistance  of 
disorder,  but  one  of  peace.    They  would 
act  with  energy,  and  that  energy  would  be 
wise  and  powerful,  because  it  would  be 
guided    by   knowledge,    and    would    be 
grounded  in  justice.     If  the  right  hon. 
baronet  should  allow  the  Corn-law  ques- 
tion to  slumber,  the  people  would  seek 


/)eai  o/ the  Corn- laws,  there  was  no  me2L«yo\.lvec  and  greater  changes.    It  was  not 

l^ure  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  couYAXvet^  ^v^cxXx.  \a  ^^  nrV^v.  NkiswA  changes 

bare   introduced    with  more  b«i«a!Cw\\vi^u\dL  \».  'Y\x«^H*w\^\\i.>ia&^\:ix^^$«3(^ 
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demand  the  total  repeal  of  the  Corn-lawi, 
in  (he  next  place  (he  whole  o{  the  taxei 
would  be  thrown  on  property,  and  in  the 
lait  remit,  if  the  GoTernment  much  longer 
lin|;ered  in  their  fatal  course,  political 
changes  would  be  called  for  such  as  had 
never  hitherto  been  anticipated.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  present  system  of 
Government,  beginning  in  a  denial  of  jus- 
tice, would  end  in  disorder.  It  was  from 
a  deep  conviction  that  unless  the  Govern- 
ment made  those  tiroel;  chaofes,  which 
were  founded  in  sound  principle,  they 
would  be  called  upon  to  make  other  ulte- 
rior, and  much  more  dangerous  changes. 
He  therefore  called  upon  her  Majesty's 
GoTernroent,  and  those  who  supported 
thera,  to  pause,  reflect,  and  reform  in  time, 
and  to  grant  at  once  to  the  material  wants 
of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  po- 

fmlation  those  changes  which,  if  much 
onger  withheld,  would  be  wrung  from 
them  by  the  adoption  of  political  changes 
that  would  be  forced  on  by  an  incensed 
and  injured  people. 

Mr.  Cobden,  notwithstanding  the  many 
statements  which  had  been  madeduring  the 
present  Session,  and  notwithstanding  all 
that  had  been  said  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,  reallv  entertained  serious  doubts 
whether  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Ministerial 
nde  of  the  House  were  at  all  convinced  of 
the  actual  existence  of  distress  amongst  the 
people.  After  listening  to  the  speeches 
which  bad  been  deliver^  by  Members  on 
the  Oppoaition  side  of  the  House,  and  ob- 
■erring  the  silence  that  had  been  kept  by 
bon.  Gentlemen  who  supported  her  Ma- 
jestjr's  Government,  he  certainly  did  enter- 
tain serious  doubts  whether,  ajfier  all  the 
complaints  made  of  the  great  and 
distress  that  prevailed  throughout 
try,  those  complaints  were  not  considered 
by  bon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  as  mere  party  statements,  and  the 
question  of  distress  itself  a  mere  party  ques- 
tion. For,  he  would  ask,  were  there  really 
no  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Ministerial 
benches  who  represented  any  portion  of  the 
community  that  were  afflicted  by  distress? 
Where  was  the  hon.  Member  for  Leeds  ? 
Where  were  the  two  hon.  Members  for  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire?  Was  there  i 
distress  prevalent  in  that  vast  and  popukii 
district  of  the  north  ?  They  were  silent. 
Why  was  it  lefl  to  Members  on  the  Oppo- 
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of  distress,  or,  though  believing  it,  they 
were  willing  to  hush  up  all  the  facts  con- 
nected with  it,  for  the  sake  of  party  pur- 
poses; and  he  must  say  that  he  thought  her 
Majesty's  Government  had  in  some  degree 
Idnt  themselves  to  the  first  persuasion,  for 
he  had  not  beard  from  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net any  sufficient  acknowledgment  of  the 
general  distress  of  the  country.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet's  remarks  went  merely  to  eon- 
sider  the  distress  of  the  cotton  trade  in  the 
districts  surrounding  Manchester,  and  his 
observations  were  cucakted  to  impress  the 
minds  of  his  supporters  with  the  conviction 
tbat  things  were  not  so  bod  there  as  thqr 
bad  been  represented.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
Tonet  brought  forward  a  statement  of  which 
he  had  just  right  to  complain,  because  it 
tvas  calculated  to  mislead  his  (Sir  R.  Peel's) 
followers,  as  to  the  state  of  trade  in  Lanca- 
sbire.  The  rij;ht  hon.  Baronet  told  the 
House  that  during  the  first  half  of  the  pre- 
sent year  74,000  Dales  of  cotton  more  had 
been  taken  out  for  home  consumption  than 
were  taken  out  for  the  first  half  of  last 
year.  True,  the  fact  was  so;  but  if  the 
tight  hon.  Baronet  hod  instituted  a  com- 
jiarison  between  the  first  half  year  of  this 
year,  with  the  last  half  year  of  last  year, 
lie  would  have  found  tbat  there  hod  been 
a  diminution  of  145,000  bales;  or  if  be  had 
made  a  comparison  between  the  first  half  of 
this  year  and  the  two  half  years  of  1840, 
lie  would  have  found  a  deficiency  of 
105,000  bales;  or  if  he  had  established  a 
comparison  between  the  first  half  year  of  this 
year,  with  the  average  of  the  last  ten  half 
rears,  he  would  have  found  a  diminution  of 
'^5,000  bales.  There  were  reasons,  well 
known  to  all  who  were  conversant  with  the 
intton  manufactures,  why  the  quantity  of 
cotton  taken  out  for  home  consumptioa 
during  the  first  half  of  last  year  was  lesi 
than  usual.  But  why  did  the  right  bon. 
Baronet  go  through  all  the  statistics  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  tor  the  purpose  of  finding 
out  the  state  of  the  cotton  trade  ?  Was  it 
to  give  consolation  to  those  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  were  ever  ready  to  give  him  their  Bup< 
port?  Was  it  worthy  of  him,  who  was 
the  Prime  Minister  of  this  great  country, 
to  stoop  to  such  an  expediency  as  that? 
Was  there  not  danger  in  the  adoption  of 
nich  a  course  on  the  part  of  a  Prime  Minis- 
ter? Might  not  those  who  looked  to  him 
u  their  authority,  and  who  knew  little  of 
matters  themselves,  say,  "  So  long  ai 


benches  to  carry  on  this  debate  ?    He    «re  find  the  right  hon.  Baronet  buoyed  up 
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about  it  ?*'  It  wts  true  that  the  imports 
of  raw  cotton  had  not  much  diminished 
nnoe  last  year.  But  what  had  been  the 
fact  ?  The  consumption  of  cotton  had  been 
hem  the  spinning  of  the  coarsest  description 
of  yam.  Looms  had  been  thrown  out  of 
employment,  and  the  spinners  had  been 
employed  just  to  spin  the  coarsest  yam,  by 
which  the  manufacturers  were  saved  from 
a  great  loss,  which  they  would  have  other- 
wise incurred.  But  did  this  give  relief  to 
the  people?  Did  it  give  wages  to  the 
country  ?  He  did  think  that  it  would  have 
been  more  becoming  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  this  great  country  to  look  the  matter 
fairly  in  the  face,  and  to  tell  his  followers 
and  the  country  what  was  the  condition  in 
which  we  were  really  placed.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  went  into  no  inquiry  as  to  the 
cause  or  causes  of  the  distress  which  pre- 
vailed, except  as  to  the  condition  of  one 
branch— the  cotton  manufacture.  And  in 
reference  to  that  branch,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  said  that  we  were  suffering  in  con- 
sequence of  alterations  in  the  construction 
of  machinery.  The  remark  of  the  right 
haa*  Baronet  was,  that  sudden  improve- 
ments in  machinery  threw  great  masses  of 
the  people  out  of  employment ;  that  while 
new  inventions  gave  employment  to  women 
and  children,  they  always  displaced  the  la- 
bour of  large  masses  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion. **  I  agree  with  you/*  said  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  **  that  ultimately  improved 
machinery  must  give  additional  employment 
to  those  whose  business  it  would  be  to  make 
it ;  but  in  the  interval  the  introduction  of 
that  improved  machinery  threw  large 
masses  of  the  manufacturing  population 
out  of  labour."  Now  he  denied  the  fact. 
The  proposition  was  not  tme.  He  denied 
the  proposition  that  machinery  threw  great 
bodies  of  the  people  out  of  employment. 
It  was  well  known  that  improvements  in 
machinery  were  very  slow  and  gradual  It 
took  a  lonff  time  to  bring  them  into  work, 
and  their  introduction  was  so  occasional  and 
gradual,  that  they  never  could  have  the 
efiect  which  the  right  hon*  Baronet  had  at- 
tributed to  them.  Capitalists  resisted  the 
improvement  of  machinery  as  far  as  they 
oould.  Every  body  knew  what  difficulties 
patentees  had  to  get  capitalists  to  take  up 
■n  invention.  Every  body  knew  the  loss 
which  the  capitalist  sustained  by  a  new  in- 
vention superseding  existing  machinery. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  bad  evidently  been 
misled  l)y  what  took  place  during  the  riots 
0f  the  Luddites;  but  he  might  aa  wtU 
mrgoe  thm  because  meo  went  a\Mml  tndL 
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burnt  wheat  ricks,  theroibre  wheat  Ma 
were  the  cause  of  agricultural  suffering. 
It  was  true  that  the  stocking  machinery 
was  destroyed  in  Leicester  and  in  Notdng* 
ham,  in  the  years  1811  and  1813,  but  was 
the  stocking  machinery  a  new  invention 
at  that  time?  No:  it  had  been  in  use 
many  years.  It  was  also  true  that  many 
power-looms  were  destroyed?  But  were 
those  looms  a  new  inventicm?  On  the 
contrary,  they  had  been  in  use  upwards  of 
forty  years.  The  cause  of  this  destruction 
of  machinery  was  not  that  improvements 
in  it  had  superseded  the  labour  of  large 
masses  of  the  people,  but  because  of  the 
well-known  Orders  in  CounciL  The  spin- 
ning machine  was  invented  by  Arkwright, 
in  1767,  long  before  it  was  brought  into 
use.  The  power-loom  was  invented  by  a 
clergyman,  in  1787,  and  in  1817  only  2,000 
power-looms  werc  in  existence  in  Lanca- 
shire, and  only  half  of  those  were  employed. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  admitted  that  ulti- 
mately machinery  must  give  immense  em- 
ployment to  the  people,  by  adding  vastly  to 
the  demand  for  labour.  What  was  the  his- 
tory of  the  cotton-trade?  Arkwriefat's 
machine  was  invented,  as  he  had  said.  In 
1 767,  and  only  30,000  persons  were  engwed 
in  the  cotton  manufacturo ;'  now,  more  t£in 
1,500,000  subsisted  by  it.  When  had  thero 
been  an  instance  of  any  craft  carried  on  by 
hand  labour,  in  which  the  growth  was  so 
rapid  ?  What  was  the  history  of  agricuU 
ture?  No  man  could  justly  accuse  the 
proprietors  of  estates  of  being  too  ready  to 
adopt  improvements  in  implements  of  hus- 
bandry. In  many  parts  of  the  country  they 
still  used  the  plough  that  Cindnnatus  fol- 
lowed. Did  agriculturists  give  employment 
to  increased  numbers  of  the  people  ?  No  j 
they  annually  sent  thousaniu  to  the  towns 
whero  machinery  was  in  use.  What  were 
Manchester,  Bolton,  Stockport,  and  other 
towns  but  the  creation  ot  labour-saving 
machines?  They  wero  towns  filled  by 
persons  who  had  abandoned  their  ploogltt 
and  spades  for  the  spindles,  shatties,  and 
hammere  of  a  former  generation.  Pander- 
ing to  the  prejudices  of  the  working  classes 
on  the  one  side,  and  soothing  the  icaoranee 
of  the  upper  classes  by  fallacies  on  the  other, 
was  surely  unworthy  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  this  country.  He  did  not  complain  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Maedesfield  (Mr. 
Grimsditch) ;  he  was  only  following  his 
vocation.  But  he  did  complain  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  and  he  sincerely  hoped 
that  he  would  in  due  in  no  more  tirades 
ai|^Yi\f\  ^i^  %w^<syiB«!f<x  dl  \&M^VcMrif ,  Host 
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then  (oonlinued  the  hon.  Member)  ought 
we  to  be  engaged  now  ?     Instead  of  look- 
ing out  for  somethinff  to  cover  and  conceal 
the  mischief,  we  ought  to  do  what  we  can 
to  uncover  and  diadoae  it,  in  order  that  we 
may  apply  ft  remedy.    What  can  restore 
your  trade  and  give  employment  to  your 
people.   That  is  the  question.    You  talk  of 
over-production.     What  a  charge  to  bring 
against  a  people  that  they  are  over-indus- 
trious I    I  can  imagine  a  case  of  a  person 
going  to  a  foreign  country,  barbarous  and 
unimproved,  and  bringing  word  back  that 
the  inhabitants  were  idle,  vicious,  ignorant, 
and  deficient  in  forecast ;  but  what  a  tale 
would  it  be  for  such  a  man  to  speak  of  a 
distant  people,  and  to  complain  that  they 
were  over-industrious— -that  they  had  accu- 
mulated too  much— -and  that  their  fault 
was  over*  production,     I  do  not  ask  either 
of  the  hon.  Members  for  Macclesfield*- they 
are  privileged  men— but  I  do  ask  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  what  is  the  meaning  of  over- 
production?    It  means  that  too  much  is 
produced ;  and  what  can  be  thought  of  a 
country  which  produces  so  much,  and  where 
the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  possess  so 
little?     Does  it  not  show  that  there  is 
some  mal-distribution  of  production?     It 
is  because  we  have  lost  si|;ht  of  that  sci- 
ence which  teadiei  the  ngkt  distribution 
of  wealth.    We  have  adopted  the  steam- 
enffbe,  and  have  employed  it  in  every  pos. 
sible  way»  but  we  have  lost  eight  of  the 
great  philosopher  who  was  contemporary 
with  Watt«  and  who  told  us  how  the  wealth 
to  be  acquired  by  the  steam-engine  was  to 
be  distributed     Because  we  have  lost  sight 
of  that  discovery,  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  is  at  this  moment  so  wretched.  Those 
who  are  so  fond  of  laughing  at  political 
eoonomy,  forget  that  they  have  a  political 
economv  of  their  own ;  and  what  is  it? 
That  they  will  monopolise  to  themselves 
the  fruits  of  the  industry  of  the  great  body 
of  the  eommunity-— that  they  allow  th« 
productions  of  the  spindle  and  the  loom  to 
ao  abroad  to  furnish  them  with  luxuries 
from  U)«  farthest  comers  of  the  world,  but 
refuse  to  permit  to  be  brought  back  in  ex- 
change what  would  minister  to  the  wants 
and  comforts  of  the  lower  orders.    This,  in 
one  word,  is  the  true  reason  why  the  mass 
of  the  people  is  at  this  time  so  wretchedly 
clothed  and  so  miserably  fed.    As  legisla- 
tors, you  have  the  charge  of  giving  employ- 
ment and  sustenance  to  the  peonde.    Fault 
has  been  found  wiUi  the  woraing  of  the 
motion.     I  can  only  say  that  my  hon. 
Friend  is  willing  to  chaoge  it*  in  otder  that 
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no  man  may  have  a  pnrtext  for  voting 
asainst  it.    All    he  wahts  is,  that  thu 
House,  before  it  separat^>  should  pledge 
itself  to  inquire— that  it  may  devise  mea- 
sures for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  popu« 
lation.    You  cannot  give  that  relief  bf 
charitable  contributions,  by  preaching,  hy 
collections,  and  I  will  prove  it.     You  have 
heard  from  my  hon.  Colleague  (Mr.  Mars- 
land)  a  pathetic  statement  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  borough  of  Stockport ;  the 
population  were  formerly  paid  6,000/.  a- 
week  in  wages.     How  will  you  make  up 
that  sum  by  charitable  contributions  ?  How 
will  you  supply  the  vacuum  if  the  whole 
cotton  trade  is  to  follow  the  fate  of  Stock- 
port ?    20,000,000/i  were  annually  spent  in 
the  cotton  trade.    Does  not  this  fact  show 
the  prodigious  importance  of  finding  em- 
ployment for  the  people,  as  the  only  means 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  present  distress ) 
How  many  men  are  migaged  in  the  culti- 
vation of  wheat  ?    6,000,000/.  a-jrear  would 
pay  them  all— *not  one-third  of  the  sum 
paid  in  wages  in  the  cotton  trade.    Open 
your  eyest  then,  to  the  real  condition  of 
the  country ;  knowing  that  your  own  per- 
manent interests  are  as  one  with  the  manu- 
facturers, you  will  see  the  necessity  of  look- 
ing the  difficulty  in  the  face,  and  dealing 
with  it  not  at  a  party  question,  but  as  a 
matter  in  which  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
state  is  concerned.    This  might  be  said  to 
be  a  Manchester  question  thm  years  agi^ 
but  it  is  not  so  now.    I  see  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Leeds  in  his  plaoe,  and  i  challenge 
him  to  say  whether  the  condition  of  h&idM 
at  this  moment  is  not  worse  than  that  of 
Stockport.    We  have  not  40,000  utterly 
unemployed;   our  poor-rates  are  not  so 
high ;  his  borough  must  be  one  vast  poor- 
bouse.    I  ask  Urn  whether  charitable  oon- 
tributiona  will  be  sufficient,  or  whether 
something  else  must  not  be  done  to  meet 
the  growFog  evil?    You  may  talk  of  ma* 
chinery,  but  go  into  districts  where  ma- 
chinery has  not  been  improved  for  the  last 
200  years.    I  ask  the  hon.  Members  for 
Nottbgham,  where  there  are  no  tall  diim- 
neys,  no  change  of  modes  of  working,  but 
where  they  pursue  the  plan  puraued  940 
years  ago,  what  is  the  condition  of  that 
town?      There  has  been  no   ehange  of 
faahioD  to  make  a  diftrenee,  for  there  has 
been  no  change  of  fashion  in  stockings,  ex- 
cepting that  It  haa  become  the  fashion  to 
wear  them  aU  over  the  world.    Yet  the 
eonditkm  of  Nottinghamshire  ia  worse  than 
the  conditioo  of  Lancashire.    But  if  I  w«e^ 
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deplorable*  the  most  hopeless  state,  I  would 
say  it  is  Hinckley ; — there  there  are  1,500 
stocking  frames,  and  only  21  fully  em- 
ployed. Benefit  clubs  and  associations  of 
every  kind  have  been  broken  down,  and  the 
place  has  been  given  up  to  pauperism.  The 
locust  swarms  are  spreading  even  over  the 
land,  and  the  poor-rates  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, I  am  told,  are  1/.  per  acre.  Let 
country  gentlemen  take  this  as  a  warning. 
The  locust  swarms  will  spread  rapidly,  and 
the  land  will  have  to  maintain  them.  I 
tell  you  that  I  believe  before  we  meet 
again,  several  other  large  towns  will  be 
given  over  to  pauperism,  and  the  people 
must  be  fed  by  the  surrounding  districts. 
Let  us  look,  then,  at  the  pottery  districts. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Macclesfield  will  re- 
joice to  hear  that  they  there  work  with  the 
same  machine  which  was  in  use  in  the  reign 
of  the  Pharaohs.  It  is  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  let  that  console  him.  I  appre- 
hend that  at  no  period  of  its  history  was 
the  pottery  trade  so  severely  depressed  as  at 
present,  its  proroects  are  not  only  cheerless» 
but  hopeless.  Go  into  your  mines — your 
collieries ;  you  have  heard  how  they  work 
them ;  there  has  been  no  great  improvement 
of  machinery  in  them,  and  what  is  the  state 
of  the  mines  of  Staffordshire  ?  There  are 
25,000  utterly  destitute  of  employment.  I 
am  informed  that  in  the  time  of  the  Orders 
in  Council  they  were  prosperous  compared 
with  their  present  condition.  Go  to  the 
glass-cutters  of  Stourbridee  and  Warring- 
ton, or  to  the  glovers  of  Yeovil,  and  you 
will  find  the  same.  If  there  be  one  part  of 
the  country  better  off  than  another,  it  is 
where  the  best  machinery  is  in  use;  I  mean 
Lancashire,  where  the  working  classes  have 
for  several  years  been  living  at  the  expense 
of  their  employers.  [Cheers  from  Sir  R. 
Peel.]  The  right  hon.  Baronet  cheers  me ; 
why  then  did  he  make  such  indirect  allu- 
sions to  machinery  ?  True  it  is  that  he  in- 
vests his  remarks  in  honied  phrases,  very 
satisfactory  to  those  who  are  sitting  behind 
him,  but,  on  the  one  hand,  he  panders  to 
the  working  classes,  and  on  the  other,  the 
tail  end  of  his  party  rejoices  in  the  delusive 
consolation  he  affords  them.  I  know  at 
this  time  a  place  where  100  wedding  rings 
were  pawned  in  one  week  to  provide  the 
owners  with  bread.  Men  and  women  have 
subsisted  only  upon  boiled  nettles ;  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  with  which  I  was  ori- 
ginally connected  in  business,  Burnley,  the 
starving  people  dug  up  the  putrid  carcase 
of  a  coWf  rather  than  die  of  hunger.  [Crie* 
qf  "oh J  oh!"  and  disapprobation r\    \ 


know  by  that  groan  that  Gentlemen  do  not 
believe  it.  I  wrote  to  a  trusty  man,  a 
schoolmaster,  to  ask  if  the  report  weie 
true,  and  he  sent  me  not  only  his  own  at- 
testation, but  that  of  many  of  his  neigh- 
bours. The  multitude  dug  it  up,  carried 
part  of  it  away  for  food,  and  the  farmer 
was  obliged  immediately  to  bury  the  re. 
mainder  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  effluvia. 
Another  case  occurr^  in  which  the  carcase 
of  a  dead  calf  was  carried  away  for  food. 
["Oh,  oh !"]  You  may  well  cry  "oh,  oh  I" 
and  groan.  If  you  beliieve  these  statements, 
why  do  you  sit  here  and  refuse  to  apply  a 
remedy  ?  From  these  individual  cases  you 
may  picture  the  condition  of  the  whole  mass 
of  your  suffering  fellow  creatures.  You 
may  tell  me  that  the  people  have  the  Poor- 
law.  So  they  have ;  but,  thanks  to  their 
spirit,  they  would  rather  live  on  nettles  and 
on  garbage,  than  go  into  a  union  woHe- 
house.  Is  this  state  of  things  to  be  lef^  till 
the  winter?  We  want  inquiry,  that  Gen- 
tlemen on  both  sides  may  know  the  truth, 
and  apply  a  remedy.  I  do  not  wish  to  mix 
up  the  Corn-laws  with  this  question  ;  I  caie 
nothing  for  the  Corn-laws,  if  you  can  pro- 
vide me  with  a  better  remedy.  The  noUe 
Lord,  the  Member  for  North  Lancashire^ 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  show  some 
sympathy  for  such  suffering,  but  he  doubted 
whether  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  would 
afford  the  expected  benefit  The  noble 
Lord  told  us  that  the  Americans  took  as 
much  again  from  us  in  the  last  three  years 
as  formeriy.  [Lord  Stanley  \  I  beg  pardon, 
I  said  no  such  thing.]  Perhaps  I  am  re- 
versing what  fell  from  the  noble  Lord,  but 
his  commercial  views,  I  own,  are  rather 
embarrassing  to  me.  He  said  that  the  Ame- 
ricans sent  over  2,000,000/.  more  than 
they  took  from  us.  Their  difficulty  was 
not  in  sending  commodities  to  us,  but  in 
taking  returns  from  us.  The  noble  Lord 
has  yet  to  understand  that  foreign  trade  is  re- 
ciprocity, that  it  consists  of  nothing  but  bar- 
ter ;  and  before  he  indulges  again  in  a  speech 
( to  the  eloquence  and  reasoning  of  which  all 
must  listen  with  pleasure),  I  advise  him 
to  make  himself  practically  acquainted  with 
the  subject  on  which  he  talks.  As  a  states- 
man, he  could  not  be  better  employed  than 
in  improving  himself  in  practiod  informa- 
tion. I  have  heard  him  both  at  Lancaster 
and  here,  and  on  both  occasions  he  showed 
himself  pre-eminently  ignorant  on  commer- 
cial matters.  He  told  us  the  other  night 
that  we  must  excuse  him  on  such  topics, 
as  he  was  not  accustomed  to  address  the 
\Wq\x%&  >y^w^<&\s^\  ^\ua  is  certainly  true. 
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and  I  think  the  right  hon.  Baronet  exer- 
daed  a  sound  diicretion  in  undertaking  to 
apeak  for  him  on  varioui  occaaions.  The 
noble  Member  for  North  Lancashire,  where 
distresa  iaao  aevere  that  the  people  are  sub- 
nsting  on  nettles  end  carrion,  ought  to 
know  whether  the  people  can  or  can  not 
be  supplied  with  food  from'  America.  From 
an  anjuaintance  with  the  trade  on  both 
adea  the  water,  I  may  state,  as  my  firm 
belief,  that  when  a  repeal  of  the  Com' 
laws  takes  place,  the  tidings  of  auch  a 
happy  event  will  be  instantly  followed  by 
a  revival  of  trade  :  it  would  be  at  least  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  which  employ- 
ment would  be  found  for  the  people.  I 
know  no  other  means  for  producing  such  a 
result,  and  it  aeema  tome  that  all  Members 
for  manufacturing  placea  have  an  impor- 
tant duty  to  discharge  before  the  House 
•eparatea.  I  cannot  give  a  stronger  proof 
of  the  perils  which  I  think  surrounds  us, 
than  to  say  that  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  tu 
stop  the  wheela  of  Government  if  I  can,  in 
a  way  which  can  only  be  juatitied  by  an 
extraordinary  crisis.  Nothing  can  wairanl 
a  Member  in  stopping  the  supplies,  but 
such  a  conviction  as  weighs  at  this  moment 
upon  my  mind.  I  wish  to  compel  Govern. 
ment  to  enter  into  the  question  with  a  full 
conviction  of  its  importance.  At  present 
it  is  my  solemn  persuasion  that  they  have 
not  thor  eyes  open  to  the  truth.  What 
was  nid  yesterday  by  the  mayor  of  Stock- 
port!—that  he  could  not  be  responsible 
for  the  peace  of  the  place ;  and  what  said 
the  chairman  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor? 
—That  he  would  not  undertake  to  support 
the  starving  people  beyond  three  months. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  knows  that  tbe 
itate  of  Stockport  is  only  a  type  of  the  fast' 
ajmroacbing  condition  of  Bolton  and  many 
other  places.  I  do  not  mean  to  threaten 
outbreaks— that  the  starving  masses  wiU 
coroeandpulldownyourmansions;but  Isay 
that  you  aredriftingonio  confusion  without 
rudder  or  compass.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  within  six  months  we  sbtdl  have  popi 
lous  districts  in  the  north  in  a  state 
social  dissolution.  You  may  talk  of  re- 
pressing the  people  by  the  military,  but 
what  military  force  would  be  equal  to  such 
an  emergency  ?  Imagine  the  case  of  Stock- 
port destroyed,  and  eaten  up  by  its  poor, 
what  are  you  to  do  with  60,000  starving 
people  ?  How  are  you  to  deal  with  u 
population  formerly  earning  500,000^.  a- 
year?  The  military  will  not  avail.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  people  will  break  oui 
unless  they  are  absolutely  deprived  of  food  ^ 
V01.LXIV.    fJSi) 


if  you  are  not  prepared  with  a  remedy, 
they  will  be  juatified  in  taking  food  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  I  do  not 
ilifeaten  you  with  this  state  of  things. 
[  Cheers.']  I  do  not  know  whether  I  un- 
derstand that  cheer;  but  I  do  not  mean  to 
tell  you  anything  in  a  menacing  manner. 
I  tell  you  what  is  the  present  slate  of 
Siockport,  and  I  call  upon  you  to  realise 
in  your  minds  the  consequences  of  a  refusal 
to  inquire.  Will  you  tell  me,  in  reply, 
tl.at  the  60,000  people  in  Stockport  are  to 
liodovD  and  die?  If  they  do,  their  deaths 
will  lie  at  the  doors  of  the  Government ; 
but,  as  Englishmen,  they  ought  not  to  be 
licrmitted  to  starve.  Is  it  not  important 
for  Members  for  manufacturing  districts  on 
;  liuth  sides  to  consider  what  they  are  about  i 
e  going  down  to  our  several  red- 
to  face  thismiserable  state  of  things, 
iiad  selfishness,  and  a  mere  instinctive  love 
life  ought  to  make  us  cautious.  Others 
may  visit  the  continent,  or  take  shelter  in 
ruml  districts,  but  the  peril  will  ere  long 
rtach  them  even  there.  Will  you,  then, 
tie)  what  we  require,  or  will  you  compel 
uj  to  do  it  ourselves?  This  is  the  question 
you  must  answer.  The  inhabitants  of 
ShKkport  come  here  with  clean  hands,  for 
what  does  Commissioner  Twisselton,  in  his 
rtfportsay  of  their  condition? 

"  We  fii)d  in  connection  with  the  large 
earningsof  the  operatives  engaged  in  the  cot- 
ion  icaJe,  iodustrious  iiabits  of  no  common 
atamp,  regulated  and  secured  in  great  measure 
by  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  employment ; 
Lind  a  degree  of  intelligence  already  much  in 
advance  of  other  classes  of  the  working  peo- 
ple, and  still  growing  nitli  the  general  growth 
of  popular  education.  It  appears,  also,  that 
«hen  in  the  enjoyment  of  prosperity,  they 
avail  lliemseWes  to  a  great  extent  of  the  ad- 
lantagps  of  provident  iostilutions,  and  that 
psrlly  through  this,  and  partly  through  othar 
circumstaoces  equally  creditable  10  their  cha- 
ticter  as  a  workmg  people,  ihey  avoid  almost 
nllogelher  dependence  upon  poor-rates.  On 
K'nt  occurrence  oF  general  distress,  we  find 
[hem  neither  a  pauperised  mass  nor  readily 
admilllDg  pauperism  amongst  them ;  hut  strug- 
e;liog  against  adversity,  beating  far  and  wide 
)ar  employment,  and,  in  many  cases,  leaving 
their  country  for  foreign  climates  rather  than 
depend  upon  any  other  resources  for  subsis- 
tence  than  those  of  their  own  industry  and 
skill.  Those  among  them,  who  hive  not  bean 
nble  or  willing  to  leave  a  place  where  at  pre- 
^nt  their  labour  is  of  little  or  no  value,  have 
been  found  enduring  distress  with  patience, 
and  abstainiog,  sometimes  to  the  injury  of 
bealib,  from  making   any  a^alUu.vm.^.'niK.- 

\      %(it^  ^«a  "ftift  ^s^p^iaiusKv,  Nftti^^  *a« 
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to  the  House  and  made  this  claim  at  his 
hands,  and  what  do  they  a^k  ?  They  do 
not  ask  for  charity.  They  do  not  ask  me 
to  come  there  to  ohtain  a  mitigation  of 
the  Poor-law.  I  gained  the  popular  sup- 
port in  Stockport,  without  pledging  my- 
self upon  the  roor-law.  What  the  people 
want,  is  the  means  of  exercising  their 
industry.  They  abhorred  pauperism  as 
much  as  any  hon.  Gentleman  in  this  House. 
They  simply  8aid>  "  leave  us  alone."  And 
I  say.  Sir,  that  whatever  misfortune  befals 
such  a  people  lies  at  the  door  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  this  House,  and  the  people 
are  not  responsible  for  it,  I  am  therefore 
entitled  to  ask  and  to  insist  upon  an  answer 
from  the  Government  to  the  question. 
"  What  do  they  intend  to  do  for  the  people?" 
I  am  entitled  to  ask  whether  they  are  to  be 
satisfied  with  no  better  report  than  the  one 
given  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  that  he 
expects  a  good  harvest.  It  is  true,  Sir, 
that  some  of  our  best  workmen  are  going 
abroad,  if  the  best  go,  they  leave  the 
worst  behind.  The  manufacturers  are 
going  also,  increasing  the  burden  for  those 
who  remain.  Have  hon.  Gentlemen  con- 
sidered what  must  be  the  effect  of  this 
emigration  upon  this  country  ?  I  can  see 
a  remedy  for  all  other  evils,  but  I  can  see 
no  remedy  for  this.  We  are  sowing  the 
seeds  broadcast  for  a  plentiful  harvest  of 
workmen  in  the  western  world.  Thousands 
of  workmen  are  delving  in  the  mines  of  the 
western  continent,  where  coal  can  be  raised 
and  sold  at  1^.  a  ton.  We  are  sending 
there  the  labourers  from  our  cotton  manu- 
factories, from  our  woollen,  and  from  our 
silk.  They  are  not  going  by  dozens  or  by 
scores  to  teach  the  people  of  other  countries 
the  work  they  have  learnt — they  are  going 
in  hundreds  and  thousands  to  those  states 
to  open  works  against  our  own  machines, 
and  to  bring  this  country  to  a  worse  state 
than  it  now  is.  There  is  nothing  to  atone 
for  the  system  which  leads  to  this,  and  if 
I  were  to  seek  for  a  parallel,  it  would  be 
only  in  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
by  Louis  14th,  or  the  decree  of  the  Duke 
of  Alva  in  Belgium,  where  the  best  men 
were  banished  from  their  country.  I  see 
nothing  why  we  should  not  take  good  mea- 
sures from  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  or  why 
we  should  prefer  those  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  London.  The  noble  Lord 
is  called  the  leader  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  and  I  confess  that  when  I  first  came 
into  the  House  I  was  inclined  to  look  upon 
him  as  a  leader;  but  from  what  1  Vvave 


as  liberal  as  the  noble  Lord.  If  the  noUe 
Lord  is  my  leader,  I  can  only  WKf  tbmt  I 
believe  that  in  four  out  of  five  diviaiaiis  I 
have  voted  against  him.  He  must  be  an 
odd  kind  of  leader  who  thus  votes  againtt 
those  he  leads.  I  say  this  to  show  that  I 
am  actuated  by  no  party  spirit.  I  will  take 
measures  of  relief  from  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet as  well  as  from  the  noble  Lord ;  bat 
upon  some  measures  of  relief  I  will  insist. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  would  ask 
this  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  from  any 
wish  to  supplant  him ;  no  rational  man 
would  wish  to  supplant  him.  Seeing  the 
position  in  which  he  is  placed,  I  do  not 
know  any  one  who  would  wish  to  jump 
into  his  seat,  even  if  he  had  the  power.  I 
give  him  credit  for  the  difficulties  of  his  si- 
tuation ;  but  this  question  must  be  met, 
and  met  fully;  it  must  not  be  quibbled 
away ;  it  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a 
Manchester  question ;  the  whole  condition 
of  the  country  must  be  looked  at  and  faced ; 
and  it  must  be  done  before  we  separate  this 
Session. 

Mr.  Ferrand  told  the  House  that  those 
hon.  Members  who  were  connected  with 
the  Anti-Com.Iaw  League  were  anxious 
for  a  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  that  they 
might  increase  their  own  resources  and 
diminish  the  wages  of  labour ;  and  that  the 
working  classes  were  of  his  own  opinion. 
In  passing,  however,  he  must  apologise  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Liskeard 
for  an  expression  he  used  the  other  evening. 
and  which  the  hon.  Member  considers 
personal  to  himself,  but  the  hon.  Member 
should  recollect  that  the  word  ''  humbug" 
did  not  fall  from  his  (Mr.  Ferrand's)  lips 
for  the  first  time  in  that  House;  it  was 
first  used  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
himself.  In  reference  to  the  question  im- 
mediately before  the  House,  he  was  sur- 
prised that  the  hon.  Member  for  Greenock 
had  brought  forward  such  a  motion  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  distresses  of  the 
working  classes,  because  he  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  that  if  any  benefit 
could  result  from  the  present  motion  it 
must  be  by  its  merging  in  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  relief  as  he  had  brought  before  the 
House  the  other  evening,  the  grant  of  pub- 
lic money,  and  he  was  the  more  surpri&ed 
at  the  hon.  Gentleman  bringing  forward  a 
motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
distress  when,  alas !  it  was  too  well  known 
to  the  House.  What  measure  could  result 
^tom  iVve  committee  except  a  grant  of  pub- 
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roittee  ?  Had  not  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
Hupported  the  rieht  hon.  Baronet  in  all  his 
measures  ?  Q"  No/*]  Had  they  not  sup- 
ported his  tariff?  and  yet  before  they  had 
tried  his  measures  they  came  down  to  the 
House  with  a  factious  opposition.  Let  those 
hon.  Gentlemen  recollect  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  sacrificed  a  great  deal  by 
bringing  forward  his  measures,  and  that  he 
had  caused  many  of  his  political  friends  to 
look  upon  him  with  a  lukewarm  feeling. 
They  (the  Ministerial  side)  had  sat  silently 
by,  whilst  the  Opposition  had  received 
those  measures  with  hearty  cheers.  Be 
just,  be  generous.  Try  those  measures. 
Let  the  right  hon.  Baronet  stand  by  them, 
and  if  they  failed  let  him  fall.  Let  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  recollect  that  he 
only  took  up  his  position  when  they  were 
driven  from  office  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  He  (Mr. 
Ferrand)  for  one  did  not  think  that  those 
measures  would  be  of  any  great  benefit, 
but  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  a  right  to 
fair  play,  and  the  people  said  that  they 
should  have  it.  Did  hon.  Gentlemen  mean 
to  say  that  the  country  was  with  them  on 
the  Corn-laws?  Did  they  mean  to  say 
that  the  Anti-Com«>Iaw  leaders  now  sitting 
in  London,  were  deputed  by  the  masses  of 
the  people,  as  their  representatives,  or  that 
they  had  met  with  any  hearty  response  in 
this  metropolis  ?  He  said  that  they  came 
here  on  their  own  authority,  and  that  they 
had  met  with  no  feeling  of  hearty  support 
in  the  metropolis.  They  had  no  aid  or 
countenance,  except  from  themselves  in 
their  own  room.  What  had  taken  place 
at  their  meetings  }  Had  not  a  gentleman 
who  called  himself  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
declared  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  that  his  life  might 
perhaps  be  sacrificed — [Dissentl  Had  not 
a  minister  of  the  eospel  said  this  ?  [Mr. 
Hindley :  No.]  Did  the  hon.  Member  re. 
joice  in  the  shedding  of  blood  ?  [**  No."] 
Then  why  did  he  laueh  ?  [Mr.  Hindley : 
I  never  have.]  Did  not  this  gentleman 
say  that  a  respectable  person  had  informed 
him  he  was  one  in  a  hundred  ready  to 
cast  lots  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  ?  ["  No,  no ;"  and,  •'  Why 
not  name  ?'^  He  said  it  was  true ;  and 
not  only  was  it  true,  but  it  was  reported 
in  their  own  papers.  Go  and  search  the 
journals.  If  they  chose  to  deny  this,  why 
did  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  O'Connell)  call 
upon  them  to  read  these  speeches?  He 
told  them  that  the  Corn-laws  had  not 


caused  this  distress,  but  the  carrying  out 
of  their  own  principles  of  free-trade.  How 
had  they  commenced?  By  the  export  of 
machinery.  Let  them  recollect  that  a 
whole  seneration  had  been  swept  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  since  the  restoration  of 
peace,  and  that  foreign  governments  knew 
what  was  due  to  their  citizens  as  well  as 
our  own  Government  what  was  due  to  us ; 
and  if  we  had  been  such  ignorant  asses,  to 
use  the  expression  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oldham,  as  to  let  our  machinery  go  abroad, 
could  we  wonder  at  the  result?  How  had 
this  gone  on  ?  As  had  been  said  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton,  this 
machinery  was  now  in  operation  in  Europe, 
and  we  had  to  seek  a  market  for  our  ex- 
ports in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  or  in  Aff- 
ghanbtan.  These  were  opinions  in  which 
the  people  of  this  country  were  not  likely 
to  coincide.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  report 
of  a  meeting  of  the  working  classes  (at 
which  it  was  said  that  5,000  persons  were 
present),  and  which  had  been  held  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  what  steps  ought  to 
be  taken  to  relieve  the  existing  distress, 
and  that  report,  referring  to  Mr.  Fraaer, 
in  whose  opinions  he  believed  the  working 
classes  did  coincide,  said— 

"  That  whilst  in  the  course  of  his  speech  he 
attributed  the  distress  to  class-legislation,  and 
spared  neither  Whigs  nor  Tories  firom  censure, 
be  especially  condemned  the  Anti-Com-law 
League  party,  and  told  the  people  thty  might 
depend  upon  it  that  if  the  Corn-laws  were  re- 
pealed wages  would  be  lowered,  trade  would 
not  be  inureased,  and  the  working  man  would 
not  be  benefitted  to  any  material  extent." 

Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  in  attempting 
to  carry  out  their  principles,  never  attendra 
to  the  ruin  that  must  result  to  the  agricul- 
tural party,  and  the  frightful  distress  that 
must  befall  them  if  those  principles  weie 
successful.  Let  him  call  to  their  recollec- 
tion the  correspondence  that  took  place  be- 
tween the  manufacturers  of  Lancashire  and 
the  Poor-law  commissioners.  In  that  cor- 
respondence Mr.  Ash  worth  had  stated 
that  a  gentleman  had  informed  him  that 
20,000  hands  would  not  be  too  many  for 
the  neighbourhood  of  Staleybridge  abne  ; 
that  machinery  and  mills  were  springing 
up  on  all  sides,  and  that  there  would  be 
Huch  a  burst  of  trade  throughout  the  land 
as  to  make  us  one  mass  of  manufacturers. 
This  was  in  1837.  Mr.  Beard  said,  that 
strong  boys  and  girls  were  wanted  to  work 
the  machinery ;  that  adults  would  not  be 
received,  and  that  the  former  «^x^  w^^kssA. 
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the  price  of  labour.  Mr.  Ashworth  like- 
wise said  that  that  was  the  object.  There> 
then,  was  the  secret.  You  had  glutted  the 
market,  you  had  destroyed  the  trade  of  the 
country,  you  had  killed  the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  eggs ;  and  yet,  in  this  year  of 
1837,  in  this  period  of  your  prosperity, 
when  you  were  amassing  immense  fortunes, 
the  Com -laws  were  in  existence.  Hon. 
Gentlemen,  in  endeavouring  to  destroy  the 
agriculturist,  should  recollect  that  it  was 
the  agricultural  interest  that  had  supplied 
the  immense  wealth  which  had  protected 
our  colonies,  found  ships  to  fight  our  bat- 
tles, and  saved  us  from  ruin.  That  interest 
had  not  complained  against  you,  and  as 
long  as  you  had  not  been  bowed  down  by  a 
false  capital  you  were  satisfied  to  allow  the 
agriculturist  to  live  in  contentment ;  but 
now  that  you  had  adopted  measures  which 
were  working  your  own  ruin,  you  wanted 
to  pull  down  the  agriculturist  along  with 
Tou.  In  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  there  were 
combing  machines,  which  only  required  to 
oe  worked  by  four  girls  and  two  boys ;  and 
these  machines  would  comb  as  much  wool 
as  200  combers.  There  was  a  loss  of  work 
wherever  these  machines  were  sent  up  to 
200  men.  Ask  the  iron-founder  the  cause 
of  the  depression  of  trade,  and  he  would  tell 
you  that  his  works  were  in  Belgium.  Ask 
another,  and  he  would  say  that  it  was  be- 
cause of  the  exportation  of  machinery.  Go 
to  Sheffield  and  Birmingham,  and  you 
would  find  that  it  was  owing  to  the  frauds 
of  the  manufacturers,  frauds  which  had 
been  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
manufacturers  dared  not  print  their  name 
or  the  place  of  manufacture  at  the  end  of 
their  goods.  The  shopkeepers  would  tell 
you  it  was  owing  to  the  truck  system.  The 
English  merchant  would  tell  you  that  it 
was  because  the  foreigners  were  now 
making  goods  which  he  used  to  supply. 
He  believed  that  we  were  now  reaping  the 
results  of  our  own  madness  and  folly. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  had  no  right  to  charge 
the  agrirultural  interest  with  beinfi:  the 
Cause  of  the  distress.  They  should  recol- 
lect, that  the  home  market  was  now  found 
only  in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  that 
if  they  were  destroyed,  our  home  trade 
would  be  destroyed  also.  If  he  were 
asked  what  was  the  cause  of  this  depres- 
sion of  trade,  he  should  say,  that  it  was 
because  the  Legislature  had  never  granted 
protection  except  to  capital.  The  mar- 
kets had  been  glutted — capital  had  been 
protected — but  the  labourers  had  been 
Btarved.     The  working-classes  bad  a  u^Vil 


I  to  demand  protection,  and  they  had  do 
idea  of  a  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.  They 
asked  the  Government  of  this  country  to 
protect  their  labour,  and  let  him  tell  the 
Government  and  the  country  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  Government  so  to  legis- 
late that  every  class  should  be  protected 
— that  they  should  be  made  to  minister  to 
the  wants  of  each  other,  that  every  man 
should  be  happy  in  his  own  home,  and 
then,  if  there  was  any  surplus  of  labour, 
it  might  go  to  the  dependencies  of  the 
British  empire,  and  to  the  wants  of  oor 
own  colonies.  That  Government  must 
fail  which  did  not  make  protection  the 
polar  star  of  legislation. 

Mr.  C.  Filliers  was  induced  to  present 
himself  to  the  House  by  the  speeches  of 
the  hon.  Members  opposite  for  Macclesfield 
and  for  Knaresborough ;  and  he  must  say 
that  he  had  heard  nothing  from  either  of 
those  hon.  Members  which  was  not  a  mere 
recapitulation  of  what  had  already  fallen 
from  hon.  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  of 
more  importance  in  that  House  than  either 
of  those  hon.  Members.  The  only  answer 
which  had  been  attempted  to  be  given  to 
the  arguments  brought  forward  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  that  (the  Opposition)  side 
of  the  House,  had  been  given  by  those 
hon.  Gentlemen,  and  he  hoped  the  public 
would  read  their  speeches,  and  would 
understand  that  that  was  the  only  answer 
which  was  intended  to  be  given  to  the 
statements  made  in  reference  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  this  country.  For 
his  own  part,  if  he  wanted  any  reasons  for 
supporting  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Greenock,  it  would  be  those  upon 
which  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
founded  their  opposition  to  it.  Two  mi1« 
lions  of  the  people  of  this  country,  who 
had  petitioned  that  House,  had  declared 
that  they  entertained  but  one  opinion  as 
to  the  causes  of  distress,  and  the  remedies 
to  be  applied ;  and  three  millions  and  a 
half  had  petitioned,  who  possessed  the 
same  views  as  to  the  causes  of  distress,  but 
di^ered  with  regard  to  the  remedies  to  be 
applied.  When  this  state  of  things  was 
found  to  exist, — when  so  many  came  for- 
ward concurring  in  one  complaint,  it  was 
not  too  much,  he  thought,  to  ask  the 
House  to  pause  before  it  prorogued,  and 
to  see  what  were  the  real  causes  of  the 
miseries  to  which  the  people  were  exposed, 
and  how  those  miseries  were  to  be  re- 
moved.     The  Government   appeared  to 

\ believe  that  there  was  no  ground  for  alarm: 
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and  he  said,  God  grant  that  the  people 
might    contioue  to  be  quiet,   for    their 
patience  and  endurance  hitherto  had  been 
beyond  all  praise,  and  confusion  would 
operate  not  to  produce  for  them  comfort 
and  an  impro?ed  position,  but  increased 
wretchedness :  but  every  day,  every  hour, 
brought  fresh  accounts  of  new  distresses, 
and  increased  the  fears  which  had  been 
already    but    too    well    excited.      The 
wretchedness  of  the  condition  of  the  people 
was  acknowledged,  but  instead  of  any 
remedy  being  attempted   to  he  applied, 
they    heard    nothing    but    lackadaisical 
phrases  of  sympathy,  and  vague  generali- 
ties, and  hopes  for  better  times.     He  said 
that  the  people  were  entitled  to  demand 
the  application  of  a  remedy,  for  the  cause 
of  their  distress  was  that  by  the  operation 
of  monopoly,  and  by  the  artificial  enhance- 
ment of  the  price  of  food,  the  market  had 
been  destroyed.     The  hon.  Member  for 
Knaresborough  professed  to  tell  the  House 
what  were  the  wishes  of  the  people — that 
they  knew  nothing  of  their  real  desires. 
But  he  begged  to  ask,  were  they  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  or  not  ?     He 
had  already  stated  the  number  of  persons 
who  bad  petitioned  the  House,  and  they 
declared  that  they  viewed  the  Corn-laws 
as  the  cause  of  their  poverty,  and  they 
asked  for  their  repeal,  and  that  they  might 
possess  some  further  power  in  the  State. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough  op- 
posed the  repeal  of  the  Coru^laws,  and 
opposed  the   proposition  that  the  people 
should  have  increased  power,  and  yet  he 
told  them  that  he  was  the  representative 
of  the  people.    The  hon.  Member  knew 
nothing  of  the  opinions  of  the  working 
classes ;  and  by  the  votes  which  he  had 
given  he  showed  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
their  interests.     The  hon.   Member  ap- 
peared  to  be  constantly  assuming  that 
the    British    people   wanted   alms,~that 
they    were    by     nature    and     by    con- 
stitution beggars.     He,  however,  by  re- 
ference to  bis   own   acquaintance    with 
the  working  classes,  knew  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  world  which  they  would 
not  endure  rather  than  become  paupers. 
They  wanted  to  have  their  labour  free — 
to  have  their  rights ;  and  when  they  saw 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  swelling  their  own 
fortunes,  the  Members  of  that  House  re- 
fused their  demands,  they  felt  that  they 
were  entitled  to  call  upon  the  House  to 
give  them  in   reality  those  rights  which 
the  Constitution  bad  conferred  upon  them. 
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Be  ImmI  «itended  a  public  meeting  that 
day,  and  if  tb«  koo.  Member  for  Knares- 
borough wished  to  know  where,  he  begged 
to  say  that  it  was  in  Palace-yard,  and  he 
had  met  there  a  great  number  of  persons 
deputed  by   the  inhabitants   of  districts 
whose  numbers  amounted  to  millions,  to 
come  to  London  and  see  what  was  pos. 
sible  to  be  done,  and  at  that  meeting  the 
conclusion  had  been  arrived  at,  that  hon. 
Members  on  that  side  of  the  House  should 
continue  the  discussions  on  this  subject 
in  that  House  so  long  as  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  do  so,  in  order  to  procure 
the  removal   of  those  restrictions   upon 
commerce,  which  had  been  so  often  pointed 
to  as  the  causes  of  the  existing  deplorable 
distresses  of  the  people.     What  was  the 
state  of  things  which  presented  itself  to 
their  notice  ?     The  people  were  starving. 
What   was   the    remedy?     It  was   food. 
The  people  were  in  estate  of  actual  starv. 
ation,  and  they  were  told  that  it  was  not 
food   that  they  wanted,  but  work.     He 
said  it  was  fuod  they  wanted,  and  he  de- 
manded that  they  should  have  the  means 
of  getting  food  presented  to  them.     They 
possessed  the  power  to  do  so  in  their  own 
skill — there  was  abundance  of  food  for 
them  all  in  the  world,  and  he  said  that 
the  means  of  procuring  that  food  should 
be  thrown  open   to  them.     The  real  po- 
sition of  the  people  of  this  country  was 
this :  the  people  stood  with  outstretched 
arms,  anxious  to  exert  themselves,  and  to 
supply  their   foreign  neighbours  with  the 
produce    of  their  labour,   but  although 
those  neighbours   were  equally   desirous 
of  availing:  themselves  of  the   superiority 
of  their  skill   and  of  their  industry,  the 
Government  stood  between  them  and  re- 
lief.    Such  was  the  state  of  the  country 
as  described  at  the  meeting  of  that  day, 
and  it  had  been  stated,  that  throughout 
the  manufacturing  districts  the  most  anx- 
ious demands  were  made  upon  the  guard- 
ians and  overseers  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  people,  even  in  spite  of  the  law.     He 
had  received  a  communication  from  Bils- 
ton,  a  district  containing  700,000  inhab- 
itants,   confirming    this    statement,   and 
showing  that  more  of  opulence  and  cha- 
racter joined  in  the  general  prayer. 

''  We,  the  undersigned  inhabitants  or  rate« 
payers  of  the  township  of  Biiston,  truly  aware 
of  the  very  great  distress  produced  among  the 
working  classes  of  the  district,  by  the  unpa- 
ralleled stagnation  of  trade,  especially  the  coal 
and  iron  trades,  feel  it  oar  duty  to  urge  ut^oa 
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the  board  of  guardmn«^  jn  the  «troDgest  terms 
we  can,  the  necessity  of  affording  a  liberal 
oot-door  relief  to  the  unemployed  and  their 
families,  durine  the  continuance  of  the  present 
depression.  We  cannot  but  feel  deeply  the 
lamentable  condition  into  which  numberless 
poor  families  in  the  township  are  at  this  mo- 
ment plunged,  a  condition  very  closely  bor- 
dering upon  actual  starvation  ;  and  we  there- 
fore sign  this  memorial,  in  testimony  of  our 
willingness  to  bear  the  burden  of  any  extra- 
oniinary  rates  which  the  liberality  we  now 
urge  upon  the  board  may  occasion." 

The  people  believed  that  their  condition 
W&8  solely  attributable  to  the  refusal 
of  a  free-trade  with  America,  and  he 
was  convinced  that  if  the  House  gave 
them  a  fVee- trade  with  the  United  States, 
they  would  have  no  more  complaints 
Bucn  as  had  of  late  been  most  rea- 
sonably and  justly  circulated.  The  peo- 
ple to  whom  be  had  alluded  depended 
on  the  trade  with  the  United  States 
and  the  Brazils:  in  all  the  schemes 
which  hdd  been  introduced  the  Qo- 
vernment  had  steered  steadily  clear  of 
any  measure  which  would  aflford  any  relief 
to  persons  who  traded  with  those  coun- 
tries. He  declared  bis  belief,  that  they 
could  prove,  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
laws  would  afford  that  relief  which  was 
desired,  and  he  said  this  advisedly.  They 
were  prepared  with  a  remedy,  and  they 
said,  that  that  remedy  was  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn-laws.  The  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  North  Lancashire,  had  said, 
the  other  night,  that  the  United  States 
possessed  no  capabilities  to  consume  the 
productions  of  our  manufacturers,  but  he 
said,  let  them  try  the  question — let  them 
go  to  the  proof — and,  until  they  did  so,  he 
should  remain  of  the  belief,  that  they  did 
possess  those  means  and  capabilities  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  denied.  Were  hon. 
Members  aware  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
United  States  ?  There  were  nine  western 
and  southern  states,  likely  to  call  for  the 
manufacturing  productions  of  this  coun- 
try, which  consisted  of  200,000  square 
miles,  and  contained  6,000,000  of  inhabit- 
ants, and  in  these  states,  not  more  than 
200,000/.  were  invested  in  manufdctures. 
The  only  means  which  they  possessed  of 
obtaining  the  manufactures  of  other  coun- 
tries was  by  exchanging  the  produce  of  the 
land.  The  hon.  Member  for  East  Somer- 
setshire had  told  the  House  on  the  debate 
on  the  tariff— 


"  That  the  New  Orleans  Price  Current^  in 

anticipation  of  tbe  new  uriff,bad]^\)Urici«d«xi 
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article  in  which  the  writer  observed  that  Neiv 
Orleans  was  the  outlet  for  nine  iropoitaDt 
states  of  the  Union,  containing  450|000  square 
miles  of  rich  cultivable  territory,  in  which  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  other  clothiDgi  was 
almost  entirely  unknown.  Tlie  resources  of 
this  great  country  wanted  nothing  for  their 
full  development^  but  that  their  natural  mar- 
ket, England,  should  be  thrown  open  to 
them." 

He  must  refer  for  a  few  moments  to 
the  statistics  of  America,  to  show  that 
the  views  which  were  entertained  on  this 
subject  were  no  mere  phantom — no  vistoti 
— but  that,  if  the  trade  with  that  country 
was  opened,  all  the  misery  and  wretched* 
ness  which  now  prevailed,  must  cease. 
The  noble  Lord  bad  said,  that  America 
could  not  consume  our  goods.  He  would 
read  a  communication  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  a  merchant  of  Liverpool  upon 
this  subject,  and  which  he  thought  would 
completely  negative  this  suggestion  :-^ 

''  I  will  confine  my  views,"  said  die  writer, 
**  more  particolarlv  to  those  regions  which  are 
especially  adapted  in  soil  and  climate  to  the 
growth  of  wheat,  and  which,  being  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  MicM- 
gan,  can  now  convey  their  productions  to  the 
market  of  New  York.  The  Erie  canal,  of  383 
miles  in  lenftth,  opening  a  navigable  commu- 
nication between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Atlantic, 
was  con:;pIeted  in  1829.  It  has  several  lateral 
branches.  This  canal  enabled  the  productions 
of  a  region  extending,  in  New  Ybra,  to  15,000 
square  miles ;  to  3,000  miles,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; 10,000  in  Ohio;  5,000  in  Indiana; 
8,000  in  Illinois  ;  30,000  in  Michigan ;  and 
thus  opened  a  channel  for  the  productions  of 
90,000  square  miles  of  a  region  especially 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat.  The  Ohio 
canal  communicating  from  Lake  Erie  to  the 
Ohio  river,  was  only  completed  in  1833,  and 
opened  a  channel  for  the  whole  state  of  Ohio, 
of  40,000  square  miles,  and  the  fertile  cous- 
tries  bordering  the  Ohio  river  to  Lake  Erie. 
It  is,  therefore,  safe  to  say,  (hat  upon  the 
United  States  side  of  the  great  lakes,  there  are 
100,000  square  miles,  from  which  not  one 
bushel  of  wheat  was  conveyed  to  a  maritime 
port  previous  to  1825,  which  can  now  send 
their  products  to  New  York." 

This  correspontient  dwelt  much  iti  hh 
letter  upon  the  obligation  which  has  of 
late  years  been  imposed  upon  the  Ameri- 
cans of  becoming  manufacturers  for  them- 
selves. He  should  now  read  for  them  the 
evidence  of  a  person  who  had  been  speci- 
ally sent  from  the  United  States,  with  the 
intention  of  showing  the  people  what  Wetv 
the  resources  of  that  great  country— what 
was  the  capacity  of  the  United  Statei  tt> 
^ftu^^l;  England  with  the  food  ibet  il  nh 
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qa\fed,  and  to  take  from  it  those  goods 
with  which  England  could  supply  it  [The 
hon.  Member  read  the  communication, 
the  writer  of  which  dwelt  at  great  leogth 
upon  the  corn  cultivation  of  the  States 
being  altogether  impeded  by  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  trade  with  England.]  The 
noble  Lord  opposite  had  once  referred  to 
the  state  of  trade  with  America,  and  had 
once  contended  that  it  could  not  be  in- 
creased in  amount.  He  might  be  per- 
mitted to  read  the  opinion  of  an  eminent 
landlord  in  America — ooe,  too,  who  had 
taken  a  tery  great  interest  and  prominent 
part  in  the  abolition  of  slavery.  This 
gentleman,  Dr.  Bailey,  of  Ohio,  had  thus 
written  — 

''Hi obterred  that  thtrt  was  no  movement 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  since  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  that  would  be  more  important  in 
its  consequences^  than  the  opening  of  the  trade 
between  America  and  England,  as  a  means  of 
greatly  benefiting  the  people  of  both  coun- 
tries." 

He  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  weary 
the  House  witn  reference  to  these  docu- 
ments. Though  they  might  feel  ex- 
hausted with  the  debate,  and  wish  it 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  yet  they  were 
to  remember  that  what  was  said  there 
would  be  read  to-morrow,  not  merely  by 
hundreds,  but  millions  of  people,  with  the 
hope  that  there  would  be  given  to  them  a 
chance  of  relief.  It  was  for  the  purpose 
of  consoling  them  that  he  produced  these 
documents,  for  they  must  show  to  the 
people  that  much  could  be  done  for  them. 
He  had  now  to  read  for  them  an  address 
from  the  state  of  North  Jersev,  one  of  the 
states  by  which  wheat  could  be  grown  to 
supply  the  millions  of  this  country.  It 
ran  thus : 

**  This  state  represented  its  extent,  its  fa- 
cilities for  supplying  England  with  com,  and 
that  the  debt  it  contracted  was  for  the  purpose 
of  makinff  roads  to  bring  agricultural  produc- 
tions to  the  port  most  convenient  to  transport 
it  to  Europe." 

The  facilities  and  the  resources  of  the 
country  for  supplying  the  world  with  food 
were  confirmed  by  M.  de  Tocqueville. 
Now,  on  what  ground,  he  asked,  did  they 
shut  out  the  people  of  England  from  such 
resources  ?  Why,  he  asked,  should  this  be 
done,  when  property  was  daily  deteriorat- 
ing in  value-— when  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try was  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  most 
lamentable.  This  was  a  state  of  facts 
which  be  said  no  one  dared  deny— no  one 


dared  to  question.  They  knew  it  was  true 
— they  knew  that  abundance  of  food  might 
come  from  America.  They  could  not,  dare 
not  deny  this,  and  yet  they  shrank  from 
giving  an  answer  when  the  people  called 
upon  that  House  to  do  them  justice.     He 
said  that  if  the  people  endured  this,  it  was 
most  fortunate  for  those  opposite.    He 
did  not  understand  why  the  people  were 
so  patient.     He  could  only  attribute  it  to 
this,  that  there  was  a  diflference  of  opinion 
between  them  as  to  the  means  by  which 
they  might  obtain  relief.     There  was  that 
difference  of  opinion,  and  it  was  only  on 
that,  that  those  opposite  could  depend; 
but  if  the  middle  and  the  working  classea 
were  to  unite  together  to  morrow,  he  asked 
where  would  be  the  power  of  those  op- 
posite to  prevent  it?     If  the  middle  and 
the  working  classes  united  together  in  con- 
demning their  course-^  in    condemnmg 
their  law— and  calling  upon  them  to  adopt 
some  efficient  means  lo  give  the  country 
relief.    Those  who  objected  to  this  might 
tell  them  that  their  reason  for  not  making 
a  charge,  such  as  was  required,  was,  that 
they  were  afraid  it  would  add  to  the  dis* 
tress  of  the  country,  by  taking  from  the 
agriculturists  that  law  which  now  protected 
them.     He  did  not  believe  that  the  agri« 
culturists  sanctioned  much  their  proceed* 
ings.     He  did  not  believe  that  the  agri« 
culturists  thought  that  by  their  law  their 
interests  had  been  very  carefully  protected. 
At  an  agricultural  meeting  in  Essex,  some 
sentiments  bad  been  given  utterance  to, 
which  he  would  quote.     [The  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  read  extracts  from  a  speech  deli* 
vered  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  in  which 
the  speaker  stated  that  he  believed  that 
the  Corn-laws  were  enacted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  landlord,  not  of  the  farmer.    The 
duty   imposed    was    not  sufficient   ade- 
quately to  protect  the  farmer,  although  it 
was  sufficient  to  keep  op  rents,  and  it 
would   ultimately   tend    to  the   farmer*B 
ruin.]     He  knew  the  feelings  of  the  far- 
mers ;  they  were  quite  aware  that  they  had 
no  interest  on  the  Corn.laws,  but  they 
were  afraid  that  the  landlords  would  keep 
up  the  rents  after  the  prices  had  fallen. 
If  they  told  the  farmer  that  a  change  in 
the  system  of  Corn-laws  would  not  hurt 
him,  all  his  fears  would  be  allayed,  but 
when  it  was  stated  in  this  House  that  it 
was  for  the  sake  of  the  farmers  that  the 
Corn-laws  were  imposed,  the  agriculturist 
repeated  the  cry,  and  then  they  brought 
this  echoed  sentiment  forward  as  an  origin 
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nal  opinion  of  the  agriculturists.  It  waa  im- 
pOTtaot  to  know  who  were  really  interested 
in  the  Corn -laws.  The  people  required  some 
account  of  how  theycame  into  their  preunt 
position,  and  Ihej  (the  Ministrj)  must  sa- 
tisfy them  that  the  remedy  which  he  pro- 
posed was  not  the  proper  one.  Every 
class,    raercantile,    manufacturing,    and 

.  agricultural,  had  been  deceived  by  the 
new  Corn-law,Bnd  were  calling  out  against 
it;  and  the  House  must  tell  them  the 
reasons  why  they  imposed  it.  Every  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  the  Corn-laws  had 
beeo  proved  to  be  false ;  there  was  not  a 
single  argument  in  their  favour  which 
time  and  circumstances  had  not  proved 
to  be  false.  All  the  predictions  made 
as  to  this  effect  had  failed.  It  was 
said  that  they  would  have  the  effect 
of  keeping  np  wages-~that  they  would 
steady  the  trade  in  corn.  But  was 
the  state  of  the  country  now  what  it 
bad  been  7  Would  they  defend  the  Corn- 
law(  by  pointing  to  the  accomplishment 
of  any  of  those  circumstances  which  it  was 
predicted  that  they  would  bring  to  pass  ? 
The  home  trade  had  been  lost  by  means 
of  the  Corn-laws;  and,  instead  of  being' 
iodependent  of  foreign  countries  by  ten 
years  or  so,  they  were  painfully  made  to 
feel  their  complete  dependence  on  foreign 
countries.  When  the  Coin-law  was  im- 
posed, its  advocates  should  have  remem- 
bered that  this  country  was  limited,  but 
that  the  popnlatioD  was  fait  increasing. 
There  was  a  tendency  in  the  people  of  all 
countries  to  increase  beyond  the  means  of 
sustenance,  and  it  should  have  been  the 
first  care  of  the  rulers  of  this  country  to 
be  watchful  that  food  should  be  commen- 
surate with  theexlending  wants  of  an  in- 
creasing population.  He  believed  that  the 
history  of  human  error  and  human  selfish- 
ness showed  no  instance  of  greater  folly 
and  depravity  than  that  of  increasing  the 
price  of  food  by  decreasing  the  quantity. 
They  had  passed  a  similar  law  this  Session, 
God  only  knew  for  what  good  purpose, 
for  all  the  admitted  faults  of  the  old 
system  were  to  be  found  existing  in  full 
vigour  in  the  new.  Indeed  all  who  knew 
the  old  law  were  quite  aware  that  the  new 
system  would  effect  do  real  change.  He 
would  not  have  troubled  the  House  so 
long  were  he  not  impressed  with  a  sincere 
conviction  that  the  state  of  the  country 
wa$  sucb  as  to  render  toiDe  change  kbso- 

lately  necesjary. 


Mr.  Boebuck  said,  he  felt  i 
umbarrasiment  on  this  occano 
from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the 
motion  was  worded,  it  was  impomble  for 
him  to  give  his  aasent  to  it.  Yet,  knowmg 
what  the  intentions  were  with  iritich  the 
hon.  Member  for  Greenock  had  brousfat  it 
forward— knowing  his  usual  kind  deling 
on  behalf  of  those  whose  bterests  he  now 
advocated — knowing  also  what  was  the  real 
abject  of  the  hon.  Member — that  of  insti- 
tuting an  inquiry^  into  the  distress  of  the 
country,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it 
was  possible  by  any  legislative  enactment 
to  remedy  it — knowing  these  things,  be 
felt  that  it  was  utterly  imposuble  for  him 
to  vote  against  the  motion.  It  was  odIj 
fair,  in  proposing  a  motion  of  this  sort,  to 
consider  what  would  be  the  conduct  of  the 
opposite  party — end  more  especially  of  the 
Minister  of  a  great  country  like  this — were 
an  assent  to  be  given  to  such  a  propositioD. 
That  motion  implied,  that  the  Minister  of 
ihe  Crown  should  provide  lustenBoce  and 
labour  for  the  people.  Now,  that  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a  proposition  to  Inusht  with 
mischief,  and  so  dangerous  in  its  hearing, 
that  he  could  not  possibly  be  a  party  in  any 
shape  to  its  being  agreed  to.  Why,  if  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  were  to  have  come  down 
und  said  that  he  was  about  to  accede  to 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Greenoclc,  he  would,  in  his  opinion,  have 
KhowQ  himself  totally  unworthy  of  the 
station  of  First  Minister  of  the  Crown.  He 
would  have  shown  that  he  was  either  ca- 
joling the  public  or  deceiving  himself.  For 
this  reason,  as  the  motion  was  worded,  be 
could  not  give  it  his  support ;  and  he  thought 
that  Gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  House 
had  some  right  to  complain  that  a  pnipon- 
tion  of  this  kind  should  have  been  brought 
forward  at  such  a  time,  when  it  was  allowed 
on  all  hands  that  great  distress  existed  in  the 
land,  and  when  they  wero  anxious  to  in- 
ijuire  into  that  distress,  with  b  view  to 
iiscertaio  whether  some  remedy  could  not 
be  devised.  He  repeated,  that  be  thotight 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  side  had  « 
right  to  complain  that  any  one  on  diat  aide 
should,  in  haste  and  without  consultation, 
or  care  for  the  feelings  of  othen,  have 
come  forward  with  a  proposition  irtiich  of 
necessity  involved  them  in  this  difficulty— 
either  that  they  must  support  that  whidi 
they  felt  to  be  fallacious  and  improper,  or 
that  they  must  allow  it  to  go  forui  that 
they  themselves  were  opposed  to  an  inquiry 
vato  \.\ift  &u,tKu,  and  that  they  were  not 
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moment  as  the  present  it  was  a  very  awful 
thing  to  discuss  such  a  question  as  that 
raised  by  this  motion,  and  most  awkward 
lo  be  placed  in  such  a  position,  considering 
the  peculiar  situation  of  this  country.  They 
had  heard  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Stockport— a  speech  fraught  with  a 
more  melancholy  instruction  than  it  had 
ever  been  his  lot  to  hear— a  speech  in  the 
incidents  which  it  unfolded — more  deeply 
interesting  to  the  people  of  this  country  he 
had  never  heard  in  his  life  ;  and  those  in- 
cidents were  set  forth  with  great  ability 
and  great  simplicity,  and,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  which  he  would  presently  point 
out,  without  exaggeration.  With  the  full 
recollection  of  the  facts  unfolded  by  that 
speech,  he  doubly  felt  the  position  in  which 
he  was  placing  himself,  and  therefore  it 
was  that  he  did  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site really  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of 
this  question,  not  as  it  was  raised  by  the 
terms  of  the  motion,  but  as  it  must  ulti- 
mately of  necessity  come  to  be  decided  by 
that  House,  if  not  to-night,  at  all  events  at 
some  time  ere  long.  For,  do  what  they 
mieht,  they  could  not,  sooner  or  later*  help 
looking  the  danger  in  the  face.  He  did 
hope  hon.  Gentlemen  would  enter  upon  the 
question  in  this  spirit ;  and  he  wanted  the 
House,  as  far  as  possible,  to  lay  aside  all 
passion  in  discussing  it,  as  he  would  himself 
endeavour  in  his  observations  to  avoid  saying 
anything  that  would  be  calculated  to  excite 
such  fe^ng.  For  a  moment  let  them  look 
upon  the  subject  as  brethren  met  together 
to  consult  the  dearest  interests  of  the  great- 
est nation  of  the  earth — of  a  vast  multitude 
of  human  beings,  whose  deepest  int^^sts 
were  at  stake,  whose  sufferings  by  such 
deliberations  mi^ht  be  alleviated.  Let  them 
reflect  that  theu:  deliberations  might  not 
merely  affect  those  vast  multitudes,  but 
also  their  posterity,  and  that  the  case  was 
one  in  which  the  voice  of  even  one  indivi- 
dual might  influence  the  future  prospects 
of  millions.  He  was  ready,  however,  at 
once  to  acknowledge  that  there  had  been 
great  exaggerations  with  respect  to  one 
portion  of  the  subject.  Some  hon.  Members 
assigned  causes  for  the  distress  far  different 
from  those  assigned  by  others.  Some  laid 
the  whole  distress  upon  the  Corn-laws.  In 
that  he  could  not  aeree.  But  at  the  same 
time,  while  he  said  this,  he  begged  the 
House  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  was  consi- 
dering solely  the  causes  of  the  distress,  and 
not  the  remedy.  Now,  allowing  for  the 
moment  that  the  Cknn-laws  were  not  the 
sole  cause— allowing  to  oUier  caoaea  aU  tlkxe 


efficiency  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
himself  could  desired-allowing  that  the 
alleged  imprudence  in  ibe  management  of 
trade  had  some  influence— allowing  all  the 
efficiency  the  right  hon.  Baronet  oould 
desire  to  the  present  state  of  oiur  trade  with 
America  and  to  the  internal  state  of  Ame- 
rica itself — allowing  for  the  influence  of  our 
relations  with  foreign  countries  as  affecting 
the  question  of  peace  or  war — allowing  to 
these  causes  all  the  efficiency  which  the 
ripht  hon.  Baronet  could  possibly  desire, 
still  it  nevertheless  must  be  admitted  that 
there  had  been  and  was  a  great  crippling 
of  our  energies  by  any  course  of  legislation 
which  narrowed  the  field  of  the  markets 
which  received  our  produce.  That  being 
his  general  proposition,  he  would  next  come 
to  a  specific  proposition,  which  was,  did  the 
law  that  restricted  the  importation  of  com 
narrow  the  markets  for  our  produce  ?  First, 
with  regard  to  his  general  proposition. 
He  was  sure  that  no  man  who  looxed  dis- 
passionately at  the  state  of  the  country 
would,  for  a  moment,  say,  that  he  had  been 
exaggerating  the  causes  of  the  distress  3  and, 
with  the  most  perfect  confidence  as  to  the 
answer,  he  toolc  upon  himself  to  ask,  was 
not  the  narrowing  of  the  markets  a  cause» 
and  a  powerful  cause,  of  the  prevailing 
distress  }  Before  he  looked  at  the  remedy, 
he  desired  to  put  this  question— were  the 
Members  of  that  House  so  agreed  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  distress  that  they  could,  at 
such  a  moment  as  the  present,  say,  that 
they  would  not  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  that  distress  which  pervaded  every 
part  of  the  community?  He  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
time  at  which  this  distress  took  place,  for 
the  time  was  most  important.  He  would 
ask  when  they  saw  the  evil,  when  they  saw 
it  in  its  intensity  and  in  its  extent,  spread* 
ing  over  the  whole  land,  was  it  consistent 
with  prudence— -was  it  consistent  with 
common  sense,  at  such  a  time,  to  refuse  in- 

?[uiry  into  the  causes  of  that  which  con« 
easedly  was  so  important-^into  that  re- 
specting the  causes  of  which  they  were  not 
agreed?  He  would  now  pass  to  the  reme- 
dies for  those  evils,  and  he  should  begin  by 
admitting,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  dis- 
tress  was  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
legislation.  He  found  fault  with  the  re- 
solution, becauss  it  attempted  to  deal  with 
matters  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  legisla- 
tion. But  though  there  was  much  which 
l^islation  could  not  effect,  that  formed  no 
sufficient  ground  €(st  «KfEDi%  >&)5&x  xisi^s^5|^ 
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was  no  such  things  as  Corn-laws— suppose 
that  trade  was  as  free  as  the  most  strenuous 
free  trader  could  desire,  ought  a  resolution 
to  be  passed  which  was  neither  fair  nor 
true  ?     It  was  on  grounds^  then,  such  as 
he  had  been  suggesting,  that  he  called  on 
the  House  to  remember  how  important  it 
was  to  separate  that  which  could  be  done 
from  that  which  was  wholly  impracticable. 
One  thing  was  clear — ^that  no  Legislature 
could  support  a  people— the  people  must 
support  tnemselres,  if  ever  they  were  to  be 
sunported.   But  there  was  one  cause  of  the 
puUic  distress  which  was  quite  within  their 
msp^  and  that  was  the  law  which  regu- 
lated the  importation  of  foreign  com.    He 
would  not  say  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
laws  would  relieve  all  the  dbtress ;  but  at 
such  a  time  as  the  present  he  did  think, 
that  the  causes  of  the  public  distress  ought 
at  least  to  form  a  subject  of  inquiry,  and  of 
deliberate  and  dispassionate  consideration. 
The  Com-law  was  a  measure  which  the 
House  of  Commons  could  repeal ;  but  let 
it  not  be  said  that  the  influence  of  the 
landed  interest  interfered  to  prevent  justice 
being  done  to  the  manufacturing  interest. 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  landowners  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  they  alone, 
had  withstood  a  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws. 
Suppose  a  heated  demagogue  went  down  to 
one  of  the  most  distressed  of  the  manufac- 
turing districts— to  Stockport  for  example, 
of  which  the  hon.  Grentleman  who  repre- 
sented that  borough  had  given  so  affecting 
a  picture*— and  that  he  were  to  tell  the 
assembled  and  starving  multitudes  that  the 
continuance  of  the  Com -laws  was  the  sole 
cause  of  their  sufferinss,  that  the  landlords 
in  Parliament  resisted  the  repeal  of  those^ 
laws,  and  that  they  not  only  refused  to 
listen  to  any  proposition  for  repeal,   but 
declined  to  enter  into  any  inquiry— such  a 
man  would  tell  the  people  that  to  refuse 
inquiry  in  the  present  state  of  the  country 
was  tantamount  to  slamming  the  door  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  face  of  all 
those  who  had  sent  Members  to  that  House. 
Looking    then    at    the  *  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed,  he  would  appeal  to 
the  pmdence,  the  generosity,  and  the  good 
feeling  of  the  Members  of  that  House. 
He  would  ask  them,  was  it  wise  thus  to 
separate  two  classes  which  ought  to  be 
united^  to  divide  those  who  lived  by  labour 
and  land,  from  those  who  lived  by  labour 
and  manufactures  ?     He  did  not  mean  to 


the  tans',  and  the  relations  subsisting  be- 
tween this  country  and  firasil.  But,  with- 
out at  present  dwelling  longer  upon  those 
topics^  he  should  bring  the  few  dbeerva- 
timis  with  which  he  had  troubled  the  House 
to  a  dose  by  saying,  that  before  Parliament 
separated  for  the  recess,  he  had  determined 
to  submit  to  their  consideration  a  proposi- 
tion affirming  the  general  distress;  when 
that  was  assented  to  he  should  propose  to 
the  House  to  enter  upon  an  investigatioo 
of  the  causes  of  that  distress,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  inquire  if  some  remedy  oouM 
not  be  applied. 

Mr.  Fielden  moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate, 

Mr.  Wallace  begged  his  hon.  Friend  not 
to  press  his  motion  to  a  division^  He  had 
before  stated  that  he  had  no  particular  par« 
tiality  for  the  wording  of  his  motion,  and 
he  was  willing  to  agree  to  any  reasonable 
alteration  proposed  either  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bath  or  any  other  hon.  Gen* 
tleman.  He  was  perfectly  willing  to  leave 
out  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  resolution, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  resolutions.  He 
wish^  the  obloquy  of  hindering  the  passing 
of  those  resolutions,  or  of  destroying  their 
force  to  rest  with  others.  The  attention  of 
the  country  had  been  directed  to  them,  and 
they  had  been  discussed  in  a  manner  which 
he  had  not  expected.  He  was  willing  to 
alter  them,  but  he  hoped  his  hon.  Friend 
would  allow  the  House  now  to  come  to  a 
decision  upon  the  question. 

Mr.  Fvdden  said,  he  was  unwilling  that 
the  debate  upon  this  subject  should  close 
until  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  express- 
ing his  sentiments  upon  it. 

Sir  R.  Peel :  On  Friday  last  I  sUted 
that  great  inconvenience  would  arise,  as 
far  as  public  business  was  conoemed,  by 
the  delay  of  a  decision  on  this  question. 
At  the  same  time,  I  did  not  complain  that 
the  subject  should  be  fairly  discussed,  be- 
cause I  thought  it  would  be  for  the  public 
interest  that  the  sense  of  the  House  should 
be  taken  upon  it.  It  has  now  been  debated 
for  several  nights ;  and  last  night  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  had  motions  did  not  allow  it 
to  come  on.  It  has  been  resumed  to- 
night, and  after  a  long  debate,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  finds  out  that  his  own  proposi- 
tion cannot  be  sustained  in  the  shape  he 
has  presented  it,  and  therefore  he  is  willing 
that  it  should  be  withdrawn,  that  some 
other  may  be  substituted.     That  was  a 


Mjr  that  there  were  not  other  portions  of  the  I  very  unusual  course   of   proceeding.      I 
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man  ought  to  fasve  acted  in  concert  with 
thuse  froDi  whom  be  expected  support. 
Upon  the  ffroundi  of  juitice  and  fur  du- 
Guwion  1  Uilni  t  am  not  asking  too  much 
in  asking  the  House  now  to  come  to  a  de- 
cision upon  the  quntion. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
the  debate  be  adjourned : — Aya  24  ;  Noes 
25S:  Majority  231. 


LiMlo/theAYtM. 


Bo  wring,  Dr. 
Broth erion,  J. 
Callaghati,  D. 
Cobden,  R. 
Collins,  W. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
I)uncombe,T. 
Ellia,W. 
(libwn.T.H. 
Hiftdter,  C. 
Hdlood.R. 
Huni«,  J. 
Leader,  J.  T. 
MoriaoD,  Gen. 


Murphy,  F.  S. 
Pechell,  Capl. 
Plum  ridge,  Capl. 
RicBido,  J.  L. 
Schotfliield,  J. 
Smilh,  B. 
Soroers,  J.  P. 
Villiers,  bott.  C. 
Wallaee,  R. 
Willianw,  W. 

Fielden,  J. 
Johnson,  Geo. 


On  the  question  being  <wun  put, 

Mr.  Hindley  mored,  "  That  the  House 
do  now  adjourn." 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  :— 
Ayei  18;  Noes  213:  Majority  195. 

Question  Esain  put. 

Sir  R.  PteJaaid,  considering  the  state  of 
public  bunness  and  considering  alio  that 
the  debate  on  this  motion  haa  now  con- 
tinued for  a  week,  he  must  leave  the  coun- 
try and  tbe  House  to  Judge  hov  iv  these 
obstructions  on  tbe  part  of  hon.  Mambers 
wew  justifiaWe.  When  he  lemembered 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham  bat)  in- 
timated his  intentkm  to  avail  bimaelf  of 
wen  opportunity  a6brded  hf  the  fonm  of 
the  House  to  olistruct  an  important  mea- 
■ure,  if  tlM  bon.  Gantletsan  did  not  cive 
way,  be  ihoukl  fed  it  his  duty  to  do  afi  in 
his  power  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  nich 
■  prooedeat  m  the  ooune  iww  pumied 
wmiMeMUi*. 

Mr.  WaBace  said,  although  they  bad 
been  eogaged  on  thii  debate  for  «  week, 
■evml  bon.  Menbers  wen  deairoui  i^  es- 
uemng  thdr  optnloiu  on  tbe  futject ;  and 
Be  begged  to  renind  the  right  ban.  Baro- 
tMt  tM  it  wu  hit  fault,  or  that  of  his 
■upponeis,  that  Monday  and  Tuesday  were 
lost  He  WM  willing  to  go  to  «  divimm, 
but  he  would  nm  withdrtw  his  notion. 

Sit  R.  Peel  denied  that  It  was  his  fault 
that  this  debate  had  not  bean  oontinued  on 
Monday;  and  bon.  OntlMHen  opponte 
had  prenittad  tbe  ni1)|eA  flnm  being  dit- 


Mr.  FieUen  moved  that  the  debate  be 
adjourned. 

General  JokntOH  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  B.  E$eoit  thought  it  would  soon  be 
necessary  for  the  House  to  consider  the  ex- 
pediency of  altering  those  forms  vtiadk 
were  thus  perverted  to  the  obstruction  of 
public  buuneaa. 

Mr.  Cobden  aaid,  if  such  «  i 
were  made,  he  wmild  be  in  hu  plae 
move  popetual  ai^oumments  to  prevent 
its  adoption. 

The  House  divided  on  the  queition  that 
the  debate  be  a4)oumed ;— Ayes  19  ;  Noes 
209:  Majority  190. 

The  House  then  divided  on  tba  quaalKRi 
that  the  words  {Wopoaed  by  Mr.  Wallagb 
to  be  lefV  out  atand  part  of  tha  quaatioB, 
when  there  appeared :— Ayes  174)  Noea 
49:  Majority  125. 

LUt  qf  Ike  Ates. 
Aclaod,  Sir  T.  D.  Dawaay,  hon.  W.  H. 

A'Court,  Capt.  Daaiion,  £.  B. 

A.ddarley,  C.  B.  Dodd,  G. 

Alford,  ViKt.  Oonglu,  Sir  C.  £. 

Antrobus,  E.  Doaglas,  J.  D.  S. 

Archdall,  Capt.  Duoconbe,  hoU.  A. 

Arkwright,  O.  East,  J.  B. 

Bailey,  J.  EastDor,  Visct. 

Baillls,  J.juD,  EatoR,  R.  J. 

Batllie,Col.  Egerton,  W.  T. 

BaldwiD,  B.  Eliot,  Lord. 

Baring,  boo.  W.  B.         Escolt,  B. 
Bameby,  J.  Estcourt,  T.  0.  B. 

BatesoD,  R.  Faniham,  E.  B. 

Beckelt,W.  Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 

Beotiiick,  Lord  U.  Feildea,  W. 

Blackbnnw,  J   I.  Ferraod,  W.  B. 

Blakemore,  R.  Fitiroy,  hoo.  H. 

Bodkia,W.  H.  Flower,  Sir  J. 

Boldero.  H.  G.  Folletv  Sir  W.  W. 

Borthwick.P.  Ffolliott.J. 

Boifield,  B.  Forbes,  W. 

Bradihaw,  J.  Fonier,  M. 

Broadwood,  H.  Fuller,  A-  E. 

Brodie,  Vl.  B.  Oaskell,  J.  Mihias 

Bruce,  Lord  E.  Gladstons.rt.ba.W.B. 

Buckley,  E.  GladstoiM,  T. 

Bailer,  Sir  J.  Y.  Glynoe,  Sir  5.  R. 

Campbell,  A.  Gordau,  boa.  Capt. 

Cardwell.B.  Gore,  M. 

Chntlopbtr,  R.A.  Goring,  C. 

Clayton,  R.  R.  Goolbom,  rt  boB.  It. 

Cleik,  Sir  U.  Graham,  rt.  ha.  Sir  J, 

Clive,  hn.R.  H.  Oreenoll,?. 

Cockburi),rt.hB.Ktti.    (ireeDe,  T. 
Colleit,  W.  R.  Grirosdiicb,  T. 

Colvilr,  C.  R.  Grimston,  Vbcl. 

Conptoo,  H.  C.  GroRBO,  E. 

Cony,  rt.  hon.  H.  Ilalford,  U. 

Courien»,  Lord  Hsmilton,  W,  J. 

Crippi,  W.  Hamilton,  1<M<LC. 
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HardjyJ* 
Heneage^  E. 
Henley,  J.  W: 
Herbert,  hon.  S. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Hornby,  J. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Hoghes,  W.  B. 
Hussey,  T. 
Jackson,  J.  D. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Johnstone,  Sir,  J. 
Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Kemble,  H. 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE. 

Knight,  H.  G. 
Lefroy,  A. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Leicester,  Earl  of 
I^mon,  Sir  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Litton,  E. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
LygOD,  hon.  Gen. 
Mackentie,  W.  F. 
M'Geach^r,  F.  A. 
Mainwanng,  T. 
Manners,  Lord  C  S. 
Marsham,  Visct. 
Masterman,  J. 
Meynell,  Capt. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Morgan,  0. 
Mundy,  E.  M. 
Heeld,  J. 
Nicholl,  rt.  Iin.  J. 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pakington,  J.  S. 


Palmer,  R. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hn.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 
Pigot,  Sir  R. 
Polliogton,  Visct. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Pringle,  A. 
Pasey,  P. 
Rashleigh,  W. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Richards,  R. 
Rous,  hon.  Capt. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Russell,  C. 
Ryder,  hon.  G.  D. 
Sandon,  Visct. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Stanley,  Lord. 
Stuart,  H. 
Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Taylor,  J.  A. 
Trench,  Sir  F.  W. 
Trollope,  Sir  J. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Verne,  Col. 
Vernon,  G.  H. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Vifian,  J.  £• 
Waddiogton,  U.  8. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Wilbraham,  hn.  R.  B. 
Wodehouie,  E. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Wortley,  hon.  J.  S. 
Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Fremantle,  Sir  T. 
Baring,  11. 


Liitofihe  Noes. 


Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Browne,  hon.  W. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Carew,  hon.  R.  S. 
Chapman,  B. 
Cobden,  R. 
Collins,  W. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Ellis,  W. 
Elphinstone,  H. 
Ferguson,  Col* 
FleldeD,  Jt 


Gill,  T. 

Gordon,  Lord  F. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hollond,  R. 
Johnson,  Gen. 
Layard,  Capt. 
Marshall,  W. 
Martin,  J. 
Morris,  D. 
Murphy.  F.  S. 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Coonell,  M.  J. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Philips,  M. 
Pryse,  P. 
Ricaido^J.L. 


Scholefield,  J. 
Smith,  B. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stewart,  P.  M. 
Strutt,  £. 
Turner,  E. 


Villiers,  hon.  C* 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Williams,  W. 
Wood,  B. 

TELLERS. 

Hume,  J. 
Wallace,  R. 


Main  question  agreed  to.  House  in 
committee  of  supply.  House  resumed* 
Committee  to  sit  asain. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to  three 
o'clock,  till  to-morrow. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  July  9,  1842. 

MiNuns.]     Bills.     Rteehfed  the  Rojfot 

tom'si  Dein  Forait  Poort   Dqpdtaid 
.  Cromarty  Court  Home  i  Forth  Marine  Ii 

panj;  Bladdxim  and  Cborley  Road;  Mamiei^  EMaiis 

Brewood  SdMol  Eitate  s  York  Cathadrvl  t  Hawta^  01- 

▼oro& 

Prfooie.— 3**   and  pa■ed^— Leeds  BniAl  Gfoond. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 

Friday,  July  9,  1842. 

The  Ck)mmoD8  met,  and  went  to  the 
House  of  Lords  to  attend  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, but  transacted  no  other  basinett. 
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HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Monday,  July  11, 1842. 

Jfxirirrsa.]  Bills.  PubUc^-l^  Mimkipal  CovpoBitiaM} 
Witneie  (Sudbury)  IiMlenuiityi  Court  of  Chanesy 
OlBeei  AboIiUoD. 

r-  Perth  Prirant  Right  of  Voting  (DubUn  Uahrenity). 
A^portoi.— Stock  in  Trada 
Private^"!*-    Lord  DiDorbenli  Eitale. 
3*    aadpaMd:— Milfion'tBrtate(Crawftirdri). 

PBTmoirs  PRBsaifTBD.  By  Lord  Wbanidiflb»  fhaa  Prn 
prieton  and  others  connected  with  the  Vletoria,  Priaee 
Albert,  Prosperity,  Sheedwdl,  and  a  great  many  other 
PiU  in  the  West  Riding  of  York,  i^alBat  parts  of  the 
Mines  and  Collieries  Bill,  and  pnqing  tat  Inqairy^— 
From  Slaithwaite,  in  Uie  Parish  of  Hnddenfleld,  te 
Alteration  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  with  respect 
to  the  expenses  of  Union  Workhouses.  By  the  Earl  of 
Bsndon,  from  Kilnamattery,  Magoumeyf  Admowm. 
Kilnaglory,  Indugeela,  and  Templchreedy.  far  the  En- 
couragement  of  Schools  in  connertion  witii  ttie  Chnreh 
Education  Society  of  Irdand.— By  the  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, from  Coal  Miners  of  Wakefield,  Newaome,  Uad- 
ley.  Paddock,  Hillhouscs,  and  Sheepridge,  fbr  the  MIimb 
and  Collieries  BllL— By  the  Earl  Xxt  Liverpool,  from  tbe 
Guardians  of  the  Newport  and  Shiffhall  Unloae»  tbe 
Blasters  and  Colliers  of  Clee  HiU,  Shropshirei  and  the 
WhitehiU  and  Barley  Coat  Works,  neer  Dalkcitfa.  i«aimt 
the  dause  rsstricting  the  Time  of  Empkiyment  of  Male 
persons  under  the  age  of  Thirteen.—^  the  Earl  of  Daft- 
mouth,  from  the  Iron  Masters  of  Shrofishiie:  and  by  tibe 
Duke  of  Bucdeudi,  from  CoUiers  toad  MliMes.  de.  of 
Midlothian,  and  of  the  Dial  Wood,  and  the  Wood  PMs, 
agahist  certain  Parts  of  the  Mhies  and  CoDkrIaa  BIB. 
—From  the  Buigh  and  Parochial  Schoohnaslanof  Sel- 
kirk, for  Inquiry  rwsprrting  the  Parochial 
of  SooCland,  irtth  a  Tiew  to  thehr 
i-FkomSU  FaDGKUynd  CkdrnmH,  $k 
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Rcguktioil  BilL*«*By  Lord  Whtmdift,  from  Lceib. 
oompkining  of  DiatrcM,  and  pnyisg  for  Inquiry  and 
lUUeL 

National  Distbbss.]  Lord 
Brougham  said  :  My  Lords,  the  motioo 
which  I  am  about  to  submit  to  your  Lord- 
ships originated,  as  you  are  aware»  iu 
a  petition  which  I  presented  some  ten 
days  ago.  That  petition  was  signed  by 
the  deputies^  or  at  least  by  the  dbairman 
of  the  meeting  of  deputies,  from  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  prayer  of  that  petition,  the 
men  of  the  midland  districts  have  since 
most  heartily  joined.  My  Lords,  those 
parties  came  to  me  from  a  recollection  of 
my  old  connexion  with  one  and  the  other 
of  those  districts*  with  the  midland  dis- 
tricts ever  since  the  year  1808,  and  still 
more  intimately  since  the  distress  which 
prevailed  in  the  year  1812,  and  with  the 
northern  districts,  from  having  had  the 
honour  to  represent  them  during  a  short 
time  in  Parliament.  L  yielded  to  their 
request  with,  I  must  own,  great  reluct- 
ance, and  I  now  come  to  perform  the 
promise  which  I  made  to  them,  with  an  un- 
willingness which  I  believe  one  ought  not 
to  fee!  in  the  discharge  of  an  important 
public  duty;  for,  my  Lords,  it  is  em- 
Darrassing  to  feel  that  I  must  disap- 
point the  hopes  of  relief  which  the  peti- 
tioners expect — if  not  at  my  hands,  at 
least,  through  my  means — and  nothing,  let 
me  add,  can  be  more  painful  than  having 
to  state  a  case  so  lamentable  as  theirs. 
My  Lords,  these  petitioners  are,  for  the 
greater  part,  extensively  connected  with 
the  trade  of  the  country,  and  deeply  inter- 
ested in  all  the  branches  of  its  manufac- 
tures. Some  of  them  are  ministers  of 
religion,  who  feel  for  the  flocks  committed 
to  their  care,  as  do  the  others  for  those 
who  have  worked  under  them,  and  of 
whom  thev  thus  feel  it  their  duty  to  be 
the  guardians.  Feeling  that  it  mutt  be 
as  painful  to  your  Loraships  to  hear  the 
statements  which  the  petitioners  expect  me 
to  make  as  it  is  to  me  to  make  them,  it 
is  my  intention  to  lead  you  as  swiftly 
over  those  parts  of  the  subject  as  I  can, 
and  indeed,  I  may  the  more  easily  dis- 
pense with  entering  at  any  length  into 
those  afflicting  details,  for,  unhappily^  it 
is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  controversy 
whether  such  distresses  exist  or  not.  All 
who  know  anything  of  the  state  of  the 
country — and  none  I  believe,  know  more 
than  some  of  my  noble  Friends  opposite-— 
are  prepared,  I  doubt  not,  to  admit  at 


once  that  the  present  distress  of  the 
country  is  without  a  parallel.  My  Lords  I 
well  remember,  and  so  do  the  petitioners— 
at  least  the  elder  amongst  them — the 
distresses  in  1808  and  1812,  and  more 
lately,  in  1816  and  1817;  but  I  protest, 
that  when  I  cast  my  eyes  back  and  com- 
pare the  suiferings  of  those  periods  with 
the  present,  when  I  refresh  my  recollec- 
tion by  referring  to  the  results  of  inquiries 
at  that  time  made,  and  compare  them  with 
what  it  has  been  my  painful  duty  to  learn 
within  the  last  three  or  four  weeks  as  to 
the  present  state  of  things,  I  may  say  al- 
most without  exaggeration  that  the  former 
periods  present  comparatively  an  aspect  of 
prosperity.  Now,  my  Lords,  not  to  break 
the  promise  I  made  of  going  over  the 
ground  as  quickly  as  possible,  I  shall  begin 
at  once  with  the  general  features  of  this 
question.  In  the  west  of  England,  for  years 
past,  I  may  say  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve, 
there  has  been  a  gradual  decline  of  business 
— gradual  at  first,  as  always  happens  in  such 
cases,  but  afterwards  proceeding  with  an 
accelerated  pace  until  the  branch  of  manu- 
factures in  which  it  commenced  was  annt* 
hilated.  What  is  the  result  ?  Looms  are 
idle,  houses  untenanted,  rents  falling  to 
one- half,  one-third,  and  sometimes  even 
lower.  Cottages  to  the  number  of  three 
out  of  four  are  deserted— thus  givinff  to 
the  whole  scene  every  appearance  of  an 
entire  transfer  of  the  former  flourishing 
manufactures  of  Gloucestershire  and  Wilt- 
shire to  some  other  parts  of  the  country. 
One  might  he  disposed  to  hope  at  first, 
that  the  change  was  but  a  transfer  of  busi- 
ness from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  and  that  what  was  lost  by  Ulouoes- 
tershire  and  Wiltshire  was  gained  by  some 
counties  in  the  north ;  but,  my  Lonlsy  this 
unfortunately  is  not  the  case,  for  you  will 
find  that  coeval  with  the  decline  of  the  ma- 
nufactures in  the  west  was  the  commence- 
ment of  that  distress  which  is  now  afflicting 
the  north.  Then,  when  we  turn  to  the 
midland  counties,  to  Leicester,  to  Shrop- 
shire, and  Stafibrdsbire,  and  Warwickshirei 
and  from  there  carry  our  eye  over  to  York- 
shire and  Lancashire,  we  shall  find  the 
distress  presenting  the  same  features  as 
in  those  counties  from  which  the  woollen 
manu&cture  has  removed — ^wages  reduced, 
houses  untenanted,  rents  fallen  to  one-half 
and  less,  able-bodied  and  healthy  men,  at 
least  men  who  were  once  in  health,  men 
well  skilled  in  their  respective  branches  of 
trade— men  able  and  willing  and  but  too 
anxious  to  work,  thrown  out  of  employmcat 
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by  thousands,  while  those  to  whom  some 
work  remains  are  reduced  to  a  pittance  with 
which  life  may  be  said  to  be  endured  rather 
than  sustained.    Cottaces  are  left  without 
tenants,  wages  are  reduced  in  some   ip- 
stanoes  to  6(L  per  week-^rather  less  than 
even  Id.  for  eacb>  and  every  day.    Can  it 
surprise  your  Lordships^  that  in  this  state 
of  things  whole  fomilies  should  be  for  whole 
days  without  food  of  any  kind  }    The  poor- 
rates  are  increased  in  some  districts  four- 
fold, and  in  others  they  are  raised  to  double 
that  amount,  while  the  defalcation  of  the 
property  on  which  those  rates  used  to  be 
assessed  has  gone  on  from  to  20  to  30,  to 
40,  and  sometimes  to  50  per  cent,  com- 
naied  with  what  it  was  two  years  ago. 
My  Lords,  I  now  come  to  some,  only  to 
some  of  the  details,  over  which  1  shall  run 
aa  rapidly  as  possible,  for  I  really  am  averse 
to  deal  with  matters  so  frightful.  As  I  have 
said,  there  are  found  every  day  such  occur- 
rences as  seven,  or  eighty  or  ten  persons  in 
one  cottage,  who  are  for  days—  m v  Lords, 
I  cannot  say  **  a  day/'  but  for  '*  aays," — 
without  a  morsel  of  food  of  any  kind.     In 
some  cases  the  destitute  have  remained  on 
their  bed  of  straw  for  two  successive  days, 
because  they  are  under  the  impression  that 
in  a  recumbent  posture  the  pangs  of  hunger 
will  be  less  severely  Mt  than  in  an  erect 
position.     Those  who  are  able  to  crawl 
about  live  on  matters  which  ought  not  to 
be  «iten**-at  leasts  not  as  the  f<x)d  of  man 
ir^and  they  may  be  now  said  to  envy  those 
who  fed  on  husks  that  are  the  food  of 
awine.    My  Lords«  I  have  been  informed 
by  some  ministers  of  religion,  that  it  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing,  but  one  of  frequent 
occurrence,  that  men  of  their  con^ega- 
tions  are  taken  from  their  chapels  famtiog 
ftom  illness  and  weakness  brought  on  by 
want  of  proper  sustenance.  I  shudder  at  the 
vsopllectlon  and  almost  dread  to  tell  your 
Lordships  of  some  of  the  cases  that  have 
come  to  my  knowledge-leases  in  which, 
however,  and  be  this  told  to  the  honour  of 
humanity,  I  have  heard  of  the  greatest  be- 
nevolence and  the  kindest  disposition  being 
evinced  by  those  having  the  smallest  means, 
and  who,  I  must  say,  are  ever  found  endea- 
vouring to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  people 
but  little  poorer  than  themselves  out  of  the 
peeeeds  of  their  own  scanty  pittance.     I 
have  known  one  instance  of  a  mother,  with 
an  infant  at  her  breasty  found  dying  in  the 
atrtet  for  want  of  food,  who  was  removed  by 
its  compassionate  inmates  to  a  cellar — I 
oaofiot  os]]  it  habitation-*in  which  the  in- 
ikn^t  diMl  thrae  days  after  it  had  been  taken 


there  by  the  kindness  of  tha  poor  inhabit- 
ants.   1  have  been  told  also  by  a  diaritable 
person  who  goes  about  to  alleviate  the  dis- 
tress that  exists  not  in  one  atroet,  but 
all  over  the  district  in  which  be  rcsidea, 
that  he  found  in  one  miserable  room  a  man 
with  his  wife  and  children,  who  had  been 
without  work  for  fifteen  days,  and  who, 
having  at  last  obtained  it,  worked  ten  or 
twelve  hours  wiUiout  tasting  food,  then 
came  home,  and  flung  himacST  on  a  bench 
— the  only  place  he  had  whereon  to  rest  his 
limbs — where  he  was  found  by  the  humane 
person  I  have  mentioned,  who  gave  him 
out  of  his  own  poor  substance  a  amall 
mite  wherewith  to  purchase  bread.    The 
same  informant  afterwards  said,  that  it  was 
one  of  the  most  affecting  sights  he  had  ever 
witnessed  to  see  the  children  ravenously 
devouring  the  bread  his  pittance  had  pro- 
cured for  them,  and  then  foil  on   their 
knees  and  pray  theLord  that  their  bene- 
factor might  never  know  hunger  auch  as 
theirs.  These  are  details,  my  uvrds,  whidi 
quite  unman  one,  but  which,  however  pain- 
fol  to  relate,  I  have  thought  it  my  bouoden 
duty  to  lay  before  you  as  I  proceed  to 
brin^  forward  my  motiop«     l   will  not 
detain  you  a  moment  in  refuting  the  argu- 
ments sometimes  urged  to  show  that  the 
distress  is  exsggerrated.     A  word  will 
dispose  of  each.  The  revenue,  particularly 
the  excise,  has  not,  it  seem$»  follen  off. 
But  then  eleven  days'  collection  has  been 
brought  forward  into  the  quarter  just  re- 
turned, and  this  will  more  than  account 
for  the  amount  keeping  up.  The  funds  have 
maintained  their  price  and  money  ia  cheap. 
But  this  is  owing  to  the  state  of'^trade  and 
the  difljculty  of  finding  a  vent  for  capital.  A 
considerable  exportation  of  goods  has  taken 
place ;  but  their  extremely  low  price  from 
the  depression  of  the  home  market  at  once 
accounts  for  this.     In  foct  the  warehouses 
of  foreign  countries  with  which  we  trade 
are  filled  with  our  goods ;  and  this  reacta 
fatally  upon  pur  markets.   In  many  places 
hands  have  not  been  discharged  and  manu- 
facturers go  on  making;  but  they  fill  their 
warehouses  and  lock  up  their  capital.     In 
other  quarters  new  concerns   nave  been 
opened.    But  this  has  arisen  from  the  fail- 
ure of  old  ones,  and  their  property  being 
brought  into  the  market  at  pncea  so  very 
low  as  to  tempt  even  a  desperate  specula- 
tion.  Be  assured  there  is  no  exaggerration 
whatever  in  the  accounts  that  have  reached 
you  of  the  prevailing  misery,  and  that  it  fa 

3uite  as  severe  as  the  petitioners  hare 
escribed,  and  as  I  have  bad  the  aorrow 
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pow  to  repreaent.  My  Lorda^  it  is  no  little 
ooDsolatioo  to  me,  do  little  merit  id  those 
for  whom  I  plead,  aod  do  slight  argument 
in  support  of  my  propoaitioo,  that  the  work- 
ing moD,  whose  distrsss  we  are  dow  conai. 
dering,  have  borne  their  prirations  with  an 
unexampled  degree  of  fortitude ;  but  still 
more  to  the  merit  of  the  suffering  classes 
is  it,  that  they  have  submitted  with 
quietude,  with  perfect  tranquillity  of  de- 
meanour^  with  a  fixed  determination  not 
to  break  the  laws  of  their  countr?, 
and  that  all  the  attempts  made  by  ill- 
meaning  persons— or  by  thoughtless  and 
no-meaning  persons,  for  so  I  may  better 
describe  them— -whether  made  on  their 
loyalty  or  on  their  public  virtue,  have  been 
utterly  powerless  to  shake  their  fixed  de- 
termination to  persist  in  doing  their  duty 
by  their  country,  hv  their  ftimilies,  and 
by  themselves.  And  here  let  me  stop  to 
remind  your  Lordships  who  those  persons 
are  who  have  set  so  honourable  an  example 
to  their  fellow -Bubjects.  They  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  working  people  of 
this  country.  It  u  the  cause  of  the  work- 
ing class  $  and  I  draw,  my  Lords,  no  in- 
vidioiA  distinction  between  those  engaged 
in  the  labours  of  agriculture  and  the  labours 
of  manufacture;  it  is  the  cause  of  the  work- 
ing class  at  large  which  these  petitioners 
anxiously  submit  to  che  consiaeration  of 
your  Lordships.  It  is  that  class  to  whom 
this  country  owes  everything:  whose  indus* 
try,  whose  perseverance,  whose  matchless 
skill  in  every  Inranch  of  art,  has  carried  this 
country  up  to  tlie  pitcli  she  has  reached, 
and  has  reared  her  commercial  greatness  to 
an  unparalelled  and  a  stupendous  height. 
And  here  be  it  recollected,  and  this  is 
no  small  aggravation  of  the  people'^  misery, 
and  no  small  additional  reason  for  your 
Lordships  lending  an  attentive  ear  to  their 
complaints— here  be  it  recollected,  that  if 
this  commercial  greatness  falls,  it  falls  assu- 
redly to  crush  those  who  raised  the  hhric ; 
or  that  if  without  falling,  it  but  crum- 
bles down  in  part,  not  a  stone  will  be  dis- 
placed,  not  a  beam  or  rafter  will  &11,  that 
does  not  injure  those  first,  by  whose  skill 
and  virtue  it  was  erected ;  for  it  is  the 
hard  lot  of  the  working  people  of  this  and 
every  other  country,  that  as  by  their  hands 
the  building  was  raised— they  themselves 
of  necessity  having  enjoyed  but  a  moderate 
portion  of  the  prosperity — if  it  fall,  whe- 
ther through  the  mismanagement  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  or  through  causes  beyond  our 
control  or  causes  unexplained — if  it  Ml,  no 
matter  how,  no  matter  when,  then,  unhap- 


pily, the  working  classes  are  those  wha 
first  and  most  grievously  feel  the  change. 
And  now,  my  Lords,  having  told  you  of 
the  distress  and  of  the  merit,  the  patience, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  those  who  have 
endured  it,  I  would  call  your  attention  to 
another  consideration,  which  it  is  hard  for 
me  to  mention,  desiring,  as  I  do,  to  avoid 
political  discussion,  to  keep  clear  of  every* 
thing  bordering  on  controversial  ground 
-—for  this  is  no  matter  of  party,  but  a 
subject  which  all  sides  of  the  Houie  must 
have  at  heart-^nevertheless,  I  think  thera 
is  a  consideration  which  ought  at  the  pre- 
sent time  to  work  with  you,  inducing  you 
to  giro  a  favourable  ear  to  the  prayer  urged 
by  these  petitioners.  The  working  classes, 
my  Lords,  and  I  would  earnestly  beseech 
you  to  remember  this,  hare  no  hand  in 
making  the  laws  by  which  they  are  go- 
verned. They  have  no  representatives  ^ 
they  do  not  contribute  one  single  vote  to  the 
choice  of  the  men  by  whom  the  laws  of  this 
country  are  made,  and  the  men  by  whom 
its  affairs  are  administefed.  Somewhere 
less  than  1.000,000  of  our  fellow^ubjects 
enjoy  that  franchise— allowing  for  doable 
registration,  not  750,000  enjoy  it — but 
considerably  above  5,000,000  are  entirely 
excluded  from  any  share  in  the  rspresenta- 
tion.  Virtually,  no  doubt,  they  are  i^pre- 
sented  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  vir- 
tually, they  are  just  as  much  reprasented 
in  your  Lordships'  House;  for,  allow 
me  to  say  it,  and  with  this  one  word,  I 
will  dismiss  the  topic,  your  Lordships  are 
just  as  much  the  representatives  of  the 
people  as  the  Commons— or  if  you  will  not 
so  much  as  the  Members  of  the  other 
House,  consider  yourselves  their  virtual 
representatives,  at  least,  let  me  entreat  you 
own  to  clothe  yourselves  with  the  office  of 
their  actual  protectors.  But,  I  repeat, 
that  these  petitioners  cannot  expect  mm 
me  to-night  anything  more  than  that  I 
shall  tender  my  best  assisunoe  and  advice 
to  your  Lordships  as  to  the  course  we 
should  take  in  remedying  the  evils  of 
which  they  complain,  and  therefore,  I  shall 
say  nothing  to-night,  which  can  wear  the 
appearance  of  an  observation  oonnected 
with  political  discussion.  I  say,  again, 
that  I  consider  this  no  party  question.  I 
look  upon  it  as  presenting  itself  alike  to 
the  consideration  of  both  parties,  and  I 
should  fbel  difficulty  in  deciding,  were  I 
called  upon  to  apportion  the  greater  share 
of  sympathy  to  either  side  of  the  House. 
Avoiding  such  discussion,  neither  shall  I 
say  one  word  in  disparagement  of  any 
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one  class  of  people.  They  are  very 
thoughtless  men,  I  will  not  say  very  ill- 
meaning  men,  who  would  set  up  the  farmer 
against  the  manufacturer,  or  the  manu&c- 
turer  against  the  farmer.  It  is  our  houn- 
den  duty  alike  to  respect,  and  alike  to  pro- 
tect and  to  cherish  both,  and  I  shall  no  more 
say  that  the  farmer's  head  is  as  dense  as  the 
clay  he  tills,  than  I  shall  say  that  the  wits 
of  the  manufocturer  are  like  the  wool  he 
spins,  or  his  heart  like  the  iron  he  hammers. 
The  farmer — ^the  peasant— in  his  industry 
and  prosperity  we  have  as  great  a  stake 
as  in  that  of  the  congregated  mass  in  the 
large  manu&cturing  town ;  and  that  mass 
has  the  same  interest  in  his  well-being  as 
in  its  own;  of  those  farmers  and  their 
occupation,  I  may  say,  in  the  words  of  the 
old  Roman — 

''  Pius  quaestus  et  mini  me  invidiosus  et  mi- 
nime  male  cogitantes  qui  in  eo  versantur/ 

And  now,  my  Lords,  suffer  me  to  en- 
treat your  attention  to  the  consideration 
of  some  of  the  alleged  causes  of  the  exist- 
ing distress.  It  has  been  said,  that  the 
extent  of  our  machinery  is  one  of  them. 
But  whenever  a  new  invention  is  intro- 
duced, it  is  gradually  brought  into  use; 
new  machinery  can  only  be  established 
slowly,  and  by  degrees  the  change  takes 
place;  therefore,  there  is  plenty  of  time 
for  those  who  are  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment to  find  another  market  for  their 
labour ;  and  thus,  in  point  of  fact,  our 
artisans  do  not,  and  have  not  suffered 
from  this  cause.  It  is  an  error,  and  a  com- 
mon error,  to  suppose  that  machinery  re- 
duces the  demand  for  the  labour  of  men's 
hands.  Either  machinery  does  or  it  does 
not  tend  to  produce  profit ;  if  it  does  not, 
it  will  not  be  used ;  if  it  does,  it  increases 
capital,  and  the  increase  of  capital  na- 
turally and  inevitably  tends  to  increase  the 
demand  for  labour,  beoause  in  employing 
labour  it  must  needs  be  used.  Now,  let  us 
consider  how  the  &ct  stands  with  respect  to 


find  that  the  number  of  nninhaUted  houses 
in  Leeds  has  increased  55  per  cent. ;  that 
the  rates  have  doubled;  that  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  population,  that  is,  40,000 
out  of  150,000,  are  either  receiving  paro- 
chial relief  or  are  relieved  by  committees ; 
that  20,000  of  the  40,000  are  earning  only 
6d.  a-week.     Now,  Bolton  is  one  of  the 
great  seats  of  our  cotton  manu&cture,  and 
there,  although  the  people  are  sufilering, 
although  employment  is  reduced  one-thira« 
and  wages  are  reduced  from  9s.  to  Ss.,  yet 
the  distress  is  not  so  great  as  at  Leeas ; 
and  the  rates  there  have  increased,  from 
1840  to  1842,  one-third,  that  is,   from 
12,000^  to  16,000^,  whereas  at  Leeds 
they  have  doubled  during  the  same  tame. 
Now  let  us  look  at  the  hosiery  trade.    At 
Hinckley  the  rates  have  increased  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  five,  and  one-half  of 
the  frames  are  idle ;  and  in  Loughborough 
70  p  T  cent. ;  one-third  of  the  houses  are 
uninhabited,  and  one-fifth  of  the  popula- 
tion are  unemployed.     Now,  the  question 
of  machinery  hardly  enters  at  all  into  a 
consideration  of  the  hosiery  trade,  at  least 
there  has  been  no  important  change  ^  im- 
provement in  the  machinery  employed  in 
making  hosiery  for  many  years.     Again,  at 
Nottingham,  the  amount  of  the  rates  has 
risen  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  five, 
between  1841  and  1842;  the  number  of 
the  population  receiving  relief  has  nearly 
doubled,  being  8,000  instead  of  4,400.    In 
the  potteries,  again,  there  are  onlv  three 
days  in  the  week  in   which  anything  is 
pone.     The  iron  trade  employs  more  ma- 
chinery than  the  hosiery  and  the  pottery 
trade  ;  yet  it  is  small  compared  with  that 
which  is  employed  in  the  cotton  trade,  and 
that  small  quantity  of  machinery  does  not 
come   into   competition   with    labour,   so 
as  by  possibility  to  displace  it,  being  a 
kind  of  machinery  without  which  no  labour 
could  attain  the  object  in  view.     At  Wol- 
verhampton I  find  that,  of  twelve  articles, 
taken  at  random,  the  prices  have  fallen 


one-half,  compared  with  what  they  were  a 


vere,  and  let  us  see  whether  it  is  connected 
at  all  with  machinery.  I  will  take  only  a 
few  cases.  It  is  admitted  that  the  woollen 
trade  is  much  less  than  the  cotton  trade  de- 
pendent upon  machinery ;  the  cotton  trade 
IS  that  which  has  most  to  do  with  machi- 
nery, the  woollen  trade  in  a  much  less  de- 
gree. Nevertheless,  a  town  well  known  to 
my  noble  Friend  opposite  ( Lord  Wharn- 
eltSe) — the  town  of  Leeds— is,  I  am  afraid, 


year  ago,  and  the  rates  have  doubled  and 
trebled.  In  Sheflield,  which  is  the  worst 
case  of  all  that  has  come  under  my  obser- 
vation, the  rates  have  been  increased,  be- 
tween the  years  1839  and  1842,  in  the 
frightful  proportion  of  eight  to  one:  in 
1839  they  were  541,  and  last  year  they 
had  risen  to  4,200.  By  these  references 
the  House  may  easily  see  that  there  is  no 
connection  between  the  employment  of  ma- 


Mt  Mb  moment  much  worse  off  tVian  vV\e\  dsAtk^t"^  ^xA\^i^^\^\.T««&  ^biich  prevails  to 
gnMt  seats  of  our  cotton  manufactv^Tea.    y\  wicJci  wa.  e;iA.«ci\.  \  ioit  \\i  \sass^  ^\>^\x^^ 
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in  which  little  or  do  machinery  is  used^ 
the  destitution  is  greater  than  in  those 
where  the  most  extensive  and  complicated 
machinery  is  in  constant  use.     But  for 
the  use  of  machinery  a  great  many  of 
those    trades  would  have  had  no  exist- 
ence, and  but  for  the  extensive  use  of  ma- 
chinery in  others,  they  would  have  been 
entirely  destroyed  by  foreign  competition. 
Finding,  then,  that  this  state  of  misery 
and  distress  is  not  owing   to  the  use  of 
machinery,  nor  to  the  seasons,  nor  to  any 
bad  dispositions  in  the  people,  from  whence 
does  it  proceed  ?  I  hold  it  perfectly  wild  to 
impute  it,  as  some  have  done,  to  the  state 
of  the  currency.     It  is  out  of  all  reason  to 
say  that  the  currency  has  in  any  way  pro- 
duced this  result,  inasmuch  as  the  diange 
in  the  currency  took  place  so  far  back  as 
twenty-three  years  ago ;  and  trade,  and 
manufactures,  and  agriculture  have  been, 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  time,  in  as 
flourishing  a  condition  as  during  any  years 
previous  to  1  SI 9.     In  such  circumstances 
it  is  preposterous  to  impute  the  present 
distress  to  the  change  in   the  currency 
which  then  took  place;     It  is  as  impossible 
that  such  a  result  can  be  properly  ascribed 
to  the  currency,  a»  any,  even   the  most 
remote  event,  the  most  imaginary  assump- 
tion that  could  be  taken.    The  whole  effect 
of  the  change  in  1819  was  accomplished 
within  three  years  after  the  measure  passed. 
I  will  only  mention,  further  on  the  subject, 
that  during  five  of  the  last  ten  years,  the 
country,  both  as  regarded  its  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  was  in  the  most  flourishing 
condition.  [Loni  Brougham  then  stated  that 
it  was  not  owing  to  the  seasons,  and  also  that 
a  better  harvest  than  the  last  could  not  re- 
lieve it,  and  could  only  prevent  an  aggrava- 
tion from  dearth.^   If,  then,  we  cannot  ac- 
count by  these  means  for  the  present  dis- 
tress,! am  inclined  to  recommend  that  those 
who  are  prepared  to  give  their  attention  to 
this  subject,  should  look  to  the  state  of  our 
foreign  trade,  and  its  connexion  with  the 
present  state  of  things.     I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  look  with  any  alarin  at  foreign 
competition.    We  are  deceived  if  we  think 
that  this  competition   is  recent;  during 
many  years  such  rivalry  has  been  going 
on**  in    many   manufactures.     In   cotton 
goods,  for  instance,  whilst  our  trade  has 
been  increasing,  in  France  also  there  has 
been  a  very  great  increase  of  the  very 
same  manufacture.  The  revolution  tended, 
of  course,  to  suspend  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  that  country  ;  but  between 
1787  and  1815  it  bad  increased  seven  or 
VOLLXIV.    iJSH} 


eight  fold,  and  the  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed in  France  in  the  cotton  trade  bears 
a  very  considerable  proportion  even  to  the 
number  employed  in  our  own — about  one- 
third  ;  that  is,  there  being  1,500,000  per- 
sons who  depend  upon  the  cotton  trade  in 
this  country,  there  are  600,000  who  depend 
upon  the  cotton  trade  in  France ;  and  the 
increase  of  the  exports  from  France  since 
the  peace   (there  were,  of  course,  none 
before  the  peace),  from  1815  down  to  two 
or  three  years  ago — the  latest  period  to 
which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  authentic 
accounts— was  so  great  as  to  have  au^. 
niented  the  trade   sevenfold: — that   is, 
France  exported  seven  times  as  much  ma- 
nufactured cottons  as  she  did  formerly.  But 
did  our  trade  sufier  at  this  time?     Did 
that  competition  diminish  our  trade  ?     I 
apprehend  not ;  during  the  period  of  which 
I  am  speaking,  from  the  year  1815,  our  cot- 
ton trade  more  than  doubled ;  it  increased 
from  22,000,000/.  to  52,000,000/.  during 
the  same  period  in  which  the  French  ex- 
ports increased,  though,   no  doubt,  in  a 
greater  proportion,  from  the  war  having 
so  differently  affected  the  two  countries. 
Therefore  I  think  there  is  no  fear,  consider- 
ing the  extent  of  our  machinery  and  our 
manufacturing  skill,  considering  the  great 
capital  which  has   been  amassed  in  this 
country,— I  mean  to  say  that  I  have  no 
apprehension  of  the  effect  oF  any  foreign 
competition,  provided  our  machinery  and 
skill,  and  industry  and  wealth,  are  suffered 
to  have  reasonable  fair  play.     But  when 
I  look  at  our  legislation  with  reference  to 
foreign  countries,  and  the  consequences  ne- 
cessarily produced  by  that  course  of  legis- 
lation, 1  do  feel  alarm ;  for  I  can  perceive 
sufficient    reason   why    our    industry    is 
cramped,   and  I   confess  that  my   most 
serious  ground  of  alarm  is  for  the  future,  be- 
cause my  impression  is,  that  things  cannot 
rest  as  they  now  are,  and  thai  if  we  do  not 
retrace  our  steps,  they  will  grow  worse. 
The  petitioners  only  want  to  produce  evi- 
dence before  you  to  establish  the  causes  of 
the  distress,  and  to  show  your  Lordships 
the  remedies  they  propose.   If  your  Lord- 
ships will   not  give  them   the  opportu- 
nity,  I  tell  you  now  as  I  told  you  three 
years  ago,  when  I  brought  forward  the 
question  of  the  Corn-law,  that  your  refusal 
must  be   srounded    upon   one   of   three 
reasons;  either  that  you  admit  the  facts 
they    are  prepared  to    prove,    and  have 
therefore  no  occasion  for  evidence ;  or  that 
you  detk^  \.Vi<i^'cXA\ft\sfc  ^».^'5j^^  <^^^*^^^ 
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selves  that  no  amoant  of  eWdenee  could 
induce   you  to  believe  them }  or,  lastly, 
that  the  facts  are  wholly  immaterial,  and 
that  it  signifies  nothing  whether  the  state- 
ments are  true  or  false ;  that  they  do  not 
touch  the  question,  and  therefore  it  is  un- 
necessary to  receive  evidence  at  all.     Now, 
my  Lords,  the  petitioners  will  show,  in  the 
first  place,  in  what  way  the  present  re- 
strictions on  our  foreign  trade,  arising  from 
the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  corn, 
bear  on  our  trade,  both  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures.   They  are  then  prepared  to 
show  that  at  this  moment  purchases  are 
making  in   various  quarters,  at  reduced 
rates,  of  our  most  valuable  machinery  for 
exportation ;  that  agents  from  France  and 
Belgium  are  making  such  purchases ;  that 
the  prices  are  fearfully  reduced,  and  that 
engines  of  the  utmost  value,  in  respect  to 
their   completeness,    and  exactness,  and 
entire  finish,  and  now  perfectly  new,  are 
exposed  to  sale  at  so  great  a  reduction  of 
price,  that  in  one  district  it  is  only  one- 
third  of  the  prime  cost,  in  another  district 
even  less  than  that  proportion,  and  in  some 
districts  where  the  foreign  agents  do  not 
come,  engines  remain  unsold,  because  they 
are    unsaleable,    the  only  demand  being 
amongst  foreign  purchasers.  The  petitioners 
then  are  prepared  to  show,  that  in  other 
countries  which  have  heretofore  been  pur- 
chasers of  our  engines,   manufactories  of 
engines  have  been  established,  which  are 
given  rise  to  a  variety  of  other  establish- 
ments. In  the  next  place,  they  are  prepared 
to  show,  what  I  confess  is  a  very  melan- 
choly fact,   a  resolution  on   the  part  of 
some  of  our   most  skilful  manufacturers, 
a  resolution  partly  accomplished,  to  emi- 
grate to  foreign  countries  ;  not  only  ordi- 
nary workmen,  but  there  is  this  lamentable 
circumstance,  which  is  new  and  peculiar 
to  the  present  time,  that  some  of  our  very 
best  hands  — a  considerable  number  of  our 
most  skilful  and  approved  workmen,  men  of 
experience,    whose   skill,   as    it  it    most 
valuable   to  those  countries  to  which   it 
shall  be  ^iven,  cannot  be  supplied  in  the 
country  from  which  it  is  taken — are  on  the 
Hat  of  intended  emigrants  ^  and  the  con- 
sequence must  be,  that  their  skill  will  be 
withdrawn  from  this  country,  and  given 
to  those  foreigners,  our  competitors,  who 
will    shelter  and  employ  them.      Here- 
tofore,  emigration    was    confined   to  the 
workmen  and  the  inferior  workmen  ;  but 
it   Dnw   includes    not    only  workmen  of 
the  first  class,  but  capitaVists  tV\em^\\e%. 


are  desirous  of  proving  is  thif  :*«-thii  a 
considerable  number  ot  men  with  capital 
are  now  ready  to  leave  this  country,  and 
some  are  actually  preparing  to  kntve  it, 
and  it  is  only  by  this  questioQ  being  ooq« 
sidered  in  Parliament,  and  by  their  seeing 
the  question  so  considered  as  to  give  them 
a  reasonable  hope  of  some  legblatift 
change  in  respect  to  the  importation  of 
corn,  that  you  can  expect  to  prevent  them 
from  fulfilling  their  intentions.  I  knov^  my 
Lords,  instances  of  men  who  have  employed 
1,000  workmen  who  have  such  a  measaie 
in  contemplation.  I  abstain,  for  obrioui 
reasons,  from  stating  who  they  are.  or  even 
the  parts  of  the  country  where  thev  live^ 
because  it  would  be  known  to  w6om  I 
allude  ;  and  whilst  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  change  their  resolution,  it  is  for  obrioas 
reasons  better  that  it  should  not  be  dia> 
closed ;  but  I  do  know  individuals  whun 
nothing  short  of  the  change  I  have  men- 
tioned will  detain  in  this  country,  since  they 
cannot  continue  here  so  as  to  make  their 
capital  yield  a  profit ;  nay,  some  of  them 
feel  that  if  they  do  continue  here 
ruin  must  inevitabjy  ensue.  Imagine 
now  a  man,  and  there  are  many  in 
such  a  situation  at  present,  having 
200,000/.  capital  locked  up  in  goods  in 
his  warehouse  for  which  he  cannot  find  a 
market, and  which, consequently, is  not  pay- 
ing a  farthing  of  profit  or  of  interest.  A  man 
under  such  circumstances  cannot  suddenly 
change  one  branch  of  industry  for  another, 
and  find  out  fresh  investments  for  his 
capital;  for  perhaps  if  he  could,  persons 
in  this  position  might  give  up  the  chance 
of  selling  their  goods  on  hand  and  take 
to  some  other  branch  of  industry,  and  thia 
after  making  such  large  sacrifices.  But  a 
person  in  such  a  situation  cannot  change 
his  occupation,  and  yet  he  cannot  obtain  a 
sale  for  his  goods,  for  if  by  chance  he 
should  be  enabled  to  sell  them,  he  must 
do  so  at  a  most  ruinous  sacrifice ;  and  after 
this  falling-off  in  his  resources  he  would 
still  find  himself  unable  to  invest  at  honie 
his  floating  capital  in  any  other  line  of 
business.  Therefore  he  must,  if  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  be  allowed  to  conti- 
nue, gather  as  well  as  he  can  his  fluctuating 
capital,  sell  his  goods  at  almost  any  price 
that  he  can  get,  and  dispose  of  hia  ma- 
chinery or  the  plant  of  his  manufiurtory  in 
any  way  that  he  can,  and  certai  nly  at  an  enor- 
mous loss,  and  go  elsewhere  to  prevent  the 
whole  of  his  fortune  being  lost  by  continuing 
lo^toduce  unsaleable  commodities.  I  quea- 
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iaformed  that  a  very  coosiderable  nomber  of 
catea  can  be  adduced  by  peraons,  who  offer 
to  be  examined  by  the  committee  which 
I  aak  your  Lordships  to  grant.  I  am  coo- 
▼inoed  fW>m  all  that  1  have  seen  and 
beard  that  a  very  considerable  emigration  is 
about  to  take  place  of  this  description  of 
persons  if  no  change  be  made  in  the  system 
of  our  Corn*]aw8.  It  may  be  asked,  sup- 
posing a  change  had  taken  place,  what 
reason  is  there  to  believe  that  the  present 
state  of  distress  of  such  large  bodies  of 
people  will  be  relieved?  It  is  stated  by 
these  petitioners  that  their  agents  and  con- 
neaions  abroad,  who  are  engaged  in  the 
sale  of  manufiictures  in  foreign  market*, 
have  assured  them  that  if  a  change  in  the 
system  of  legislation,  as  regarded  £e  Corn- 
laws,  can  be  carried,  there  will  be  an  ac- 
oession  of  orders  for  goods  given  to  this 
country  which  are  now  given  to  other 
countnes.  I  have  been  informed  of  nu- 
merous instances  where  orders  which  had 
formerly  been  executed  in  this  country 
have  been  sent  elsewhere.  I  have  been 
informed  of  one  most  important  American 
bouse,  which  formerly  exported  most 
largely  manufiiotured  goods  from  this 
oountrv,  having  given  this  season  only 
one»balf  of  its  onlers  in  England,  and  sent 
the  other  half  to  France.  Now  all  this  the 
petitioners  can  show,  from  correspondents 
upon  whom  they  rely,  and  they  are  ready 
to  prove  by  evidence,  that  if  a  change 
took  place  in  our  system  many  foreign 
houses  which  formerly  exported  largely 
from  this  country,  and  have  of  late  ceased 
to  do  so,  would  again  purchase  manufac- 
tures from  us.  On  these  points  many 
mercantile  men  are  prepared  to  depose, 
and  to  explain  the  topics  which  the  peti- 
tioners have  adverted  to.  They  will  show 
that  many  persons  in  foreign  countries 
would  give  orders  who  now  withhold  them 
from  our  manufacturers,  and  that  without 
delay  a  most  important  and  thriving  trade 
might  be  created,  which  is  now  prevented 
by  the  operation  of  the  Corn-laws.  At 
present  many  of  the  manufacturers  have 
been  obliged  to  dismiss  half  their  workmen ; 
but  in  the  majority  of  instances  they  kept 
them  at  work  for  a  diminished  number  of 
days  in  the  week.  It  has  been  stated,  at 
a  large  public  meeting,  by  a  most  respect- 
able and  excellent  magistrate,  that  he 
knew  instances  of  woiiLmen  having  the 
choice  given  to  them  either  to  have  five  or 
six  da^s  work  a-week  as  heretofore ;  but 
that  10  this  esse  tha  number  employed 
must  be  reduced,  or  that  tke  whole  numVisT  \ 


should  be  employed  for  a  ahorter  period  of 
time,  having  at  once  preferred  the  latter 
alternative,  as  ii  enabled  the  master  to 
keep  all  the  hands,  although  with  greatly 
reduced  wages,  instead  of  dismissing  them 
half  and  retaining  the    rest.      Nothing 
could  be  more  creditable  to  the  humanity 
of  men   suffering  so  severely,  for  they 
had  to  submit  to  the  reduction  of  their 
wages  from    2$.  to  \s.  a-day,  or  fnm 
12«.  to  6«.  or  7ir,  a-week.    The  manufac- 
turers who  now  intend  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  their  workmen  if  they  see  any  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  a  change  in  the  system 
which  oppresses  them,  will  at  once  resume 
their    occupations,  and    take    additional 
hands  into   their  employ,   and  they  will 
go  on  working  as  before.    I  wish  to  remind 
the  House,  which  I  will  do  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, of  the  course  which  things  have  taken 
in  other  countries.    The  American  trade  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  diiefly  that  to 
which  we  should  direct  our  attention.     If 
you  set  the  example  of  doing  away  with 
prohibitory  duties,  what  are  called  protect- 
ing duties,  it  will  become  impossible  for  the 
Americans  to  continue  thtim.  I  should  say, 
that  if  you  do  away  with  protcH^ting  duties. 
It  will  become  next  to  impossible  for  any 
other  country  to  continue  them ;  but  for  a 
couutry  with  a  popular  government  like 
America  — I   might  say  France  in   the 
same   way,  and  for  the  same   reason—* 
but  for  America  it  would  be  hopelessly 
impossible.      The   case    stands   thus:— 
The  middle,  the  northern,  and  the  eastern 
states    are    for    protecting   duties;    the 
western  states  are  somewhat  equally  Au 
vided  between  southern  and  western,  but 
rather   inclined  against  protection.    The 
southern  states  are  decidedly  against  it. 
We  have,  then,  the  western  states  leauiog 
rather  more  towards  the  southern;  but 
when  they  find  that  the  northern  and  the 
eastern,  the  states  which  are    for  pro- 
tecting duties,  are  supported  by  our  ex- 
ample, and  not  only  that,  but  enabled  by 
our  laws  to  carry  these  unsound,  though 
somewhat  popular  principles,  into  execu- 
tion, the  inevitable  consequence  will  be, 
that  the  western  states  will  join   those 
which  are  for  the  proterting  duties,  and 
give  a  majority  against  the  southern  states 
which  are  opposed  to  them.   Why  do  I  say 
that  in  their  unwise  and  illiberal  legisla- 
tion they  are  not  only  encouraged  by  your 
example,  but  supported  and  empowered 
by  your  laws  ?     because  of  the  immense 
frontier  which  the  country  ^^t«lN^^!^^^EX5aMK 
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ment,  tbey  caoDot  prevent  smuggling.  I 
don't  mean  to  say  that  I  am  an  advocate 
for  illicit  trade,  but  I  say,  that  if  you  pro- 
hibit a  free-trade  in  the  article  of  corn, 
you  bring  to  the  assistance  their  imperfect 
staff  of  officers  your  own  effective  force  to 
prevent  the  smuggling  of  British  manufac- 
tures, which,  without  your  assistance,  they 
would  not  have  the  power  to  do.  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  articles  of  the 
two  countries.  What  you  have  to  send  there 
is  much  more  easily  smuggled  than  what 
you  have  to  receive.  All  your  manufac- 
tures Mre  more  easily  smuggled  than 
the  bulky  article  of  corn.  I  say,  therefore, 
that  smuggling  your  small  articles  of  value 
through  their  numerous  creeks,  and  across 
their  enormous  frontier  is  a  thing  which 
they  cannot  prevent.  What  are  you  to  do  ? 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  likely,  unless  you 
set  the  example,  that  their  legislature 
would  resort  to  protecting  duties ;  and  in 
the  next,  if,  notwithstanding  that  you 
withheld  your  example,  they  did  resort 
to  them,  they  could  not  execute  their  own 
laws  of  protection  without  your  assistance, 
and  that  assistance  you  would  lend  them  at 
vour  own  expense  and  to  your  own  injury, 
^hat  would  be  precisely  the  same  error 
which  this  country  fell  into  during  the 
time  of  Napolfon^  when  the  Orders  in 
Council  were  issued  to  enforce  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees,  which  would  have  been 
a  dead  letter  but  for  your  orders,  which 
gave  to  those  decrees  a  most  triumphant 
and  most  mischievous  effect,  making  those 
decrees,  for  the  first  time,  effectual,  and  by 
your  aid  enabling  them  very  nearly  to  anni- 
hilate your  commerce,  and,  at  all  events,  to 
inflict  u|>oo  you  a  blow  from  which  for  yeurs 
of  peace  you  were  not  able  to  recover.'  You 
are  now  doing,  for  the  second  time,  and  after 
all  the  warnings  of  that  experience,  the  self 
same  thing  respecting  the  American  trade. 
But  there  is  not  the  least  doubt,  if  you 
were  to  repeal  the  law  which  excludes  fo- 
reign grain  from  this  country,  that  the 
western  states  of  America  would  join  the 
southern  states  against  the  protecting 
states  of  the  north;  and  such  an  evil  as 
I  have  pointed  at  would  be  impossible  to 
continue  even  to  a  comparatively  small  ex- 
tent. Now  is  the  mischief  confined  to 
our  commerce  with  America.  The  letter 
written  by  the  Prussian  minister,  in  1824. 
to  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Foreign  Department,  affirmed  in  express 
terms,  that  if  an  arrangement  were  made 


would  be  arranged  in  the  same  amiciiUe 
spirit.     I  understand  that  Mr.  AddingtoD^ 
our  Minister  in  the  United  States,  wrote 
to  the  Government  of  this  ooantry  acmie 
time  after  the  former  communicatioo  had 
been  received,  offering  a  similar  ooDoesnoo. 
Unfortunately  neither  of  these  communi- 
cations has  ever  been  acted  on.  I  have  heard 
of  one  remedy  proposed  for  the  existing 
distress,  which  I  l^ink  I  ought  to  advert 
to  for  the  purpose  of  entering  my  solemn 
protestation  against  it    If  your  Lordships 
grant  the  committee,  as  I  think,  with 
great  submission,  it  is  your  bounden  duty 
to  do,  I  shall,  of  course,  have  no  objection 
to  hear  every  matter  discussed  in  evidence, 
all  remedies  adduced,  whether  I  may  agree 
with  those  noble  Lords  who  suggest  them 
or  not  —  with    my  noble  Friend  at  the 
Table,  for  instance,  and  whether  their  pro- 
positions have  regard  to  the  currency  or 
to    machinery,    or  to— [Earl    Stanhope: 
Protection  of  labour  J— -or  to  what  my  noble 
Friend  calls  protection  of  labour,    even 
though  he  should  carry  his  principle  be- 
yond the  destruction  of  powers  looms  and 
cotton  mills,  and  furnaces,  which  are  a  spe- 
cies of  engine,  as  steam-engines  cannot  be 
set  working  in  the  mills  without  them,  and 
are  used  to  the  exclusion  of  horse  power. 
[|Earl   Stanhope :    I  spoke  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  wages  of  labourers.^    Wages 
of  course  are  protected  by  the  demand  for 
labour,  and  that  demand  being  contracted, 
and  wages  being  diminished,  the  protec- 
tion fails,  in   proportion  as  machinery  is 
employed,  or,  as  my  noble  Friend  would 
argue,  in  proportion  as  horses  are  substi- 
tuted for  men.     But  by  the  sub8titut!on  of 
horses  for  men  the  capitalist  to  whom  the 
mine  belonged  is  enabled  to  work  with 
other  machinery  which  it  required  hands 
to  make ;  and  not  only  that,  but  the  capi- 
talist is  enabled  to  work  mines  at  a  profit 
which   otherwise  he  could  only  work  at 
a  loss,  and  which  consequently  he  would 
not  work  at  all,  and  to  continue  emplojring 
men  as  well  as  horses,  whereas,  according 
to  the  theory  of  my  noble  Friend,  he 
would  employ  ueither  man  nor  horse.    In- 
stead,   then,  of   substituting   horses   for 
men,    men   were    employed   who    would 
otherwise  have  been  thrown  on  the  parish. 
However,  even  should   my  noble  Friend 
go  beyond  this — should  he,   not  content 
with  suggesting  doubts   as  to  the   pro- 
priety   of  steam    machinery  and    horse- 
labour,    of  wheels,  of   axles,   of 
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own  opinions  as  regardine  protection  of  la- 
bour— and  seek  to  prohibit  tools,  as  well  he 
might,  jeeing  that,  no  doubt,  tools  abridge 
manual  labour,  and,  therefore,  according  to 
the  noble  Earl,  lessen  the  amount  of  man's 
earnings— even  were  the  noble  Earl  to  go 
to  this  extreme,  1  should  not  have  the 
least  objection  to  have  even  such  matters  as 
these  inquired  into.  I  siiould  have  no  ob- 
jection, even,  to  have  the  sugar  question 
examined,  though,  for  my  part,  I  am  one 
of  those  who  think,  that  it  was  rather  a 
question  whether  crime  should  be  encou- 
raged than  whether  trade  should  be  pro- 
tected— that  to  consider,  for  one  moment 
whether  Cuba  or  Brazil  should  have  a 
bounty  given  them  by  us  for  the  purpose 
of  directly  fostering  and  instantly  extend- 
ing the  African  slave-trade,  is  to  discuss 
whether  we  shall  commit  felony,  not 
whether  we  shall  encourage  waste;  but 
eTen  though  I  have  this  feeling  on  the 
subject — even  though  I  view  every  pound 
of  sugar  that  comes  from  a  slave-trading 
country  as  defiled  with  cruelty  and  rob- 
bery— nay,  as  steeped  in  African  blood — 
yet,  and  I  can  give  no  stronger  proof  of 
my  desire  to  have  full  inquiry  into  the 
whole  subject,  even  into  this  question  of 
the  importation  of  foreign  sugar,  that  is, 
the  increase  of  the  slave-trade,  I  will  con- 
sent to  inquire.  But  there  is  one  thing 
against  which  I  loudly  protest ;  a  proposi- 
tion which  I  consider  among  the  most 
outrageous  I  have  ever  heard  of;  I  have 
heard  of  it  only  out  of  doors — no  one  had 
ventured  to  broach  it  in  Parliament — a 
proposition  in  every  respect  the  most  re- 
prehensible, and  fraught  with  incalculable 
mischiefs,  with  unspeakable  increase  of  the 
miseries  which  the  country  now  labours 
under.  1 .  refer  to  the  attempt,  which 
has  been  suggested,  in  some  quarters,  by 
means  of  what  is  called  non-consumption, 
or  an  agreement  among  the  people  not  to 
consume  certain  commodities,  to  embarrass 
the  Government  and  a  refusal  to  pay  direct 
taxes,  thus  involving  the  executive  Go- 
vernment in  inextricable  difficulties.  1 
consider  all  attempts  of  this  sort  as  tending 
immediately,  directly,  inevitably  to  exas- 
perate exbting  mischiefs,  to  exacerbate  the 
miseries  which  now  overwhelm  the  country. 
In  all  that  has  latterly  taken  place,  in  the 
gloom  that  now  hangs  over  us,  there  is  one 
point  towards  which  we  can  direct  our 
eyes  with  satisfaction-^the  public  credit 
has  been  preserved.    I  can  hardly  conceive 


more  tremendous,  than  if  there  had  been 
anything  like  an  obstruction  to  the  public 
credit,  by  a  defalcation  of  the  revenue, 
rendering  it  incapable  of  meeting  the  ex- 
penditure. The  destruction  of  all  private 
credit  would  be  the  instantaneous  result. 
If  any  attempt  were  made,  with  whatever 
motive,  on  whatever  principle,  to  curtail 
the  revenue,  to  prevent  its  collection,  to 
prevent  its  taking  the  usual  course  in 
that  peaceful  and  steady  way  on  which 
public  credit  mainly  depends,  those  who 
made  the  attempt,  pure  and  honest  as 
their  motives  might  no  doubt  be,  would 
be  the  very  first  to  repent  it,  the  first  to 
feel  its  ruinous  consequences.  Before  I 
sit  down,  I  wish  seriously  to  ask  your 
Lordships  on  what  grounds  you  can  re- 
sist this  inquiry  ?  it  is  admitted  that 
great  distress  prevails  ;  it  is  alleged,  that 
nothing  can  be  done  by  Parliament 
towards  relieving  that  distress.  At  least, 
let  the  inquiry  sought  for,  be  gi^en, 
that  the  people  may  have  the  melan. 
choly  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  proved  that 
Parliament  can  really  do  no  more  to  re- 
medy the  distress  than  it  has  already  done. 
When  the  people  are  crying  out  for  assist* 
ance,  and  are  told  that  Parliament  cannot 
help  them,  it  becomes  all  the  more  desira- 
ble, and  the  more  necessary,  that,  at  the 
least.  Parliament  should  not  shut  its  doors 
against  hearing  the  statements  which  the 
sufferers  have  to  make,  even  though  it 
were  absolutely  resolved  to  do  nothing.  It 
seems  a  preposterous  thin^  to  suggest  that 
you  have  all  your  minds  made  up,  inquiry 
not  having  yet  been  made,  but  I  will  as- 
sume for  argument's  sake,  that  you  have 
all  formed  a  determination,  and  that  e«en 
were  the  committee  granted,  I  should  come 
out  of  it  just  as  1  went  in ;  yet  still  I 
would  contend  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  your  Lordships  to  let  the  people  tell 
their  own  story,  state  their  own  case,  and 
suggest  their  own  plans  for  remedying  the 
miseries  which  afflict  them.  Then,  at  least, 
your  Lordships,  even  if  nothing  be  done, 
will  have  shown  the  people  that  you  have 
not  been  willing  to  lose  any  possibility,  to 
throw  away  the  slightest  chance  of  devis- 
ing a  remedy.  It  is  alike  incumbent  upon 
all  parties  not  merely  to  grant,  but  to 
seek  such  an  inquiry.  Take  the  Corn-law 
question,  for  instance.  The  new  Com- 
measure  has  now  been  passed  some  eight 
weeks.  With  respect  to  that  measure 
there  are  four  kv\id&  ^1  ^^voSss^*     ^\s». 


ft  greater'evil— I  cannot  imagine  any  in-  Vdsas  oi  '^twycvv  ^i^^  'ws^ss^'^'^^  ^J^^I^ 
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Dot  lufficicDt,  upon  the  former  syitem ; 
ftnother  set  of  men  regard  it  as  no  iin- 
proTemeDt ;  a  third  new  it  as  by  no  tneatiH 
•0  good)  while  the  Goveromeot,  and  those 
who  think  with  them,  view  it  aa  all  that 
could  be  desired.  It  is  therefore,  desirable. 
Tor  the  satiiFactioD  of  all  partiei.  that  It 
should  bekoown  what  the  real  effect,  whnt 
the  actus!  operation  nf  the  change  has 
been.  It  is  no  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
demand  for  inquiry  to  say,  that  the  SetsiuD 
it  far  adranced,  that  we  are  about  to 
prorogue,  that  we  must  wait  till  nest  year. 
Such  an  aiiawer  will  not  do  st  any  time, 
but  for  leas  in  times  like  theae.     If.  last 

i'ear,  Parliament  could  manage  to  aaaeiiible 
ate  in  the  aummer,  because  a  change  had 
taken  place  in  tlie  Gnvernment ;  if  ttiey 
could  ait  till  the  end  of  September,  becaune 
L'lere  had  been  a  political  change  in  the 
preceding  month,  aurely  thia  year,  when 
the  question  ia  not  merely  a  balance  of 
parties,  a  change  of  political  power,  but 
the  intereat  (^  the  whole  people;  and  not 
only  the  intereit  of  the  people,  but  the 
well-being  of  the  people ;  and  not  only 
the  well-being  of  the  (wople,  hut  the  very 
Bubsiatence  of  the  people ;  and  not  only 
their  very  aubsistence,  but  their  actually 
coatinuin?  to  exiat  at  all,  and  whether 
they  Bhall  any  more  be  a  people  or  not 
••and  when,  moreover,  winter,  which  is 
approaching  to  ahadow  us  over,  will  throw 
his  dark  wing  over  the  criminal  as  well  as 
the  workman,  affording  in  the  long,  cold 
ni^t  that  fbltowaupon  the  cheeriest  and 
foodleas  days,  shelter  and  opportunity  fur 
acts  of  desperation  to  which  hitherto  the 
long  suffering  and  patient  people,  amidst 
all  their  fearful  diatress,  have  firmly  re- 
■itted,  all  temptation  and  excitement,  both 
from  within  and  without — when  such  ia 
the  question,  it  would  be  an  insult  to 
your  Lordships'  heads  and  hearts  to  sug- 
gest for  one  moment  that  the  slightest 
hesitation  can  be  felt  in  consenting  lo  sit 
for  three  or  four  weeka  longer.  I  humbly 
take  upon  myself  to  suggest  to  you,  as 
your  duty  to  ihe  country  and  to  your- 
selves, that  you  should  not  refuse  to  enter 
iuto  this  inquiry — that  you  should  hear 
llie  evidence  which  I  have  opened  to  you, 
and  which,  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners. 


should  arise  from  it,  I,  at  hut,  nay 
have  the  comfort  of  thinking  that  It  lun 
been  no  fault  of  mine  if  the  pnyen  «f 
these  petitioners  ascend  to  this  House  In 
i-ain.  I  have  undertaken  the  task  with 
the  (car  that  I  may  foil  in  oMainfBg 
j-our  assent  to  my  propoeition^-I  hate 
dune  so  with  the  risk  that,  even  if  you 
should  grant  the  inquiry,  it  mar  pmte 
fruitless ;  but  I  hare  acted  upon  thia  per- 
suasion—that before  the  wintw  cMsea,  the 
distress  n  III  In  all  probability  be  unbcttrtUv 
great ;  that  during  that  bard  aeaMm  it  will 
be  more  than  ever  for  the  poor  destitute 
people;  that  happen  what  may,  I,  at  leaat 
shall  have  discharged  my  duty,  and  h»eA 
inyaelf  from  mpousibility ;  and  that  though 
1  may  deplore  the  fiulure  of  thia  att«rmpt 
to  obtain  your  concurrence  in  my  pti- 
l>oasl,  yet  happen  what  may,  I  am  net 
ttnawerable.  1  hope  to  God  jrour  Lofd- 
ships  may  lake  the  like  means  of  tdieriiig 
vounelves  from  the  same  Haeponsibility. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  oonclnded  by 
moving  for  "a  select  committee tn ooasidar 
the  dittreaaed  slate  of  the  country." 

The  Earl  of  Ripm  could  well  Under- 
stand why  his  noble  and  learned  Ptiertd 
had  heiitaied,  at  he  had  told  them  he  had, 
before  bringing  thia  atlbject  belbt«  iheit 
lArdshipt,  for  his  noble  add  Ibatned 
Friend  bad  bad  so  extensive  a  knowledge 
of  the  varioiit  matters  which  he  had 
brought  before  the  Houae,  and  so  long  an 
experience  in  parliamentary  proceedings, 
ihat  hii  diffidence  mutt  have  been  founded 
upon  some  very  grave  doubt  in  hii  Own 
mind  whether,  even  if  he  succeeded  in  in- 
dulging a  concurrence  in  his  proposition, 
he  could  succeed  in  bringing  about  any 
saliiraciory  retult.  He  knew  too  well  the 
complicated  nature  of  the  question  which 
he  had  brought  forward,  not  to  know  that 
of  all  unsalisractory  inquiries  that  could 
be  entered  into,  nODe  could  be  more  un- 
^satisfactory  than  that  which  seemed  to  be 
the  only  practical  point  which  his  noUa 
Friend  had  had  in  view  throughout  bis 
speech — llie  question  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws  ;  for  that  was  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  proposition  of  his  noUe 

id  learned  Friend — that  was  bis  panaoea 


I  am  ready  upon  their  oaths  to  aubstan-    ^"^  ^11  the  evils  under  which  the 


tiale.     My  Lords,  I  have  undertakei 
bring  this  subject  before  you,     Aa  T  be- 
^n  with  stating,  I  hare    done   so   most 
nt/uctantly,    Ironi  the  \iu\e  hope  1  \>a.vft  ^ 
that  auy  result  will    follow,    \»ftl  \  Vavt\ 


ost  undoubtedly  laboured.      Kow,    fat 

Mt  no  small  dif^culiy  in  again  enlering 

upon  thai  subject,     ll  had  already  been 

fullif   entered    upoo,    and    nothiM 

\.\tU  \m.&  ^um&  \a  >i:dNt  dcbatit  bad 
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Corn-laws  could  be  fairly  represented  as 
the  cause  of  the  existing  distress.  If  they 
were  not  the  cause  of  the  distress,  then 
the  repeal  of  those  laws  would  be  no 
means  of  removing  it.  His  noble  and 
learned  Friend  argued  that  if  th6y  were 
unable  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  dis- 
tress, it  Would  at  least  be  a  satisflaction  to 
the  sufierers  to  know  that  their  case  had 
been  taken  into  consideration.  That 
might  be  so,  but  if  it  turned  out  that  they 
had  let  their  hearts  on  one  remedy,  which 
remedy  should  turn  out  to  be  really  no 
remedy  at  all,  and,  should,  therefore,  be 
reAised,  then  the  effect  on  their  minds 
would  be  far  worse,  because  their  hopes 
would  have  been  excited  by  the  granting 
of  an  inquiry,  and  they  would  have  some 
appearance  of  a  right  to  say,  that  they  had 
been  deluded  and  disappointed.  There- 
forCi  unless  he  saw  the  way  open,  unless 
he  saw  some  distinct,  clear,  and  safe 
means  of  adequate  relief,  he  thought  it 
would  be  much  fairer  and  much  kinder  to 
abstain  from  inquiry  than  to  enter  into  it. 
He  would  not  undertake  to  follow  his 
noble  Friend  through  the  whole  of  the 
details  of  his  speech,  but  there  were  one 
or  two  points  to  which  he  would  advert, 
as  having  a  bearing  on  the  question.  His 
noble  Friend  said,  that  the  cause  of  the 
existing  distress  was  the  embarrassment 
caused  by  us  to  foreign  countries,  arising 
out  of  the  restrictions  which  our  Corn* 
laws  imposed  upon  their  t:ade.  That  led 
to  a  consideration  of  what  those  embar- 
rassments were.  It  certainly  could  not 
be  that  we  did  not  take  their  surplus  corn, 
because  during  the  last  ten  years  this 
country  had  imported  and  consumed  the 
whole  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  corn* 
exporting  countries  of  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  thai  which  had  been  de» 
mended  by  the  other  importing  countries. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  this  had  been 
done  by  a  regular  process  of  so  much  per 
month  or  per  annum,  but  still,  in  point  of 
fact,  we  had  consumed  the  total  surplus  of 
the  exportable  corn  of  those  countries. 
During  the  four  years  commencing  with 
1833«  the  growth  of  corn  in  this  country 
had  been  so  abundant,  that  even  if  there 
had  been  no  Corn-law  at  all,  he  doubted 
whether  any  foreign  corn  could  have  found 
here  a  market  that  would  have  repaid  the 
importer.  That  was  the  case  with  thoae 
four  years,  but  excepting  those,  the  case 
had  been  aa  he  said.    At  the  present  time 


countries  of  their  exportable  corn.  Now, 
surely  if  this  corn  was  imported  here,  it 
must  be  paid  for  in  something,  therefore 
the  distress  could  not  be  said  to  be  owing 
exclusively  to  an  absence  of  demand  for 
our  manufactures.  But  then,  his  noble 
Friend  argued  that  we  had  stimulated 
the  manufactures  of  foreign  countries  by 
means  of  our  Corn-laws.  But  he  had 
added  with  great  truth  that  it  was  a  mis« 
take  to  suppose  that  before  our  Corn-laws 
were  introduced  those  countries  had  no 
manufactures  at  all.  France  before  the 
revolution  had  commenced  those  menu* 
factures  which  the  war  prevented  her  from 
carrying  to  perfection,  while  we,  during 
the  same  period,  were  able,  from  other 
causes,  to  carry  on  ours.  But  he  could  not 
understand  how  it  was  argued  that  it  was 
because  we  placed  a  duty  on  the  impor«> 
tation  of  corn,  therefore  foreign  countriea 
imposed  a  duty  on  our  manufactures. 
Was  it  our  Corn-laws  that  induced  France 
to  place  those  prohibitory  duties  on  the 
manufactures  of  other  countries,  while 
they  had  themselves  a  Corn-law  to  pro. 
tect  their  own  agriculture?  The  same 
might  be  said  with  regard  to  Belgium. 
Again,  take  the  vast  empire  of  Russia. 
Why,  if  there  was  any  country  in  the 
world  where  prohibition  amounted  to  a 
persevering  system,  Russia  was  that  coun« 
try.  Did  any  one  suppose,  if  we  were  to 
offer  to  Russia  to  repeal  our  Corn-laws  if 
she  would  repeal  her  prohibitory  duties, 
that  the  Russian  government  would  adopt 
that  line  of  policy  ^  It  was  absolutely  im« 
possible,  considering  the  system  which 
Russia  pursued,  and  the  immense  sums 
they  had  spent  in  establishing  it.  But 
there  were  other  articles  which  we  took 
from  Russia  to  a  large  extent  on  which 
we  imposed  no  prohibitory  duty.  What 
was  the  case  with  regard  to  those  arti* 
cles?  Why,  that  we  already  imported  of 
them  six  or  seven  times  the  quantity 
which  they  took  of  our  manufactures  in 
return.  Russia  herself  had  a  Corn- law 
for  home  protection,  and  was  exceedingly 
watchful  of  the  importation  of  all  corn. 
It  was  also  notorious  that  the  harvests  of 
Russia  were  exceedingly  uncertain,  and 
scarcities  hapoened  there  more  frequently 
than  in  almost  any  country  in  the  world. 
During  the  last  ten  years  there  had  been 
no  less  than  five  of  absolute  famine,  so 
severe  that  the  emperor  had  been  obli^d 
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tional  reason  why  they  should  not,  merely 
UDder  the  pressure  of  distress,  and  not 
upon  any  well-considered  plan  of  policy, 
repeal   the   Corn-laws.      Then   take    the 
case  of  Prussia  and  the  German  League. 
No  doubt  Prussia  produced  a  great  deal 
of  exportable  corn ;    but  for  the  last  five 
years  we  bad  been  constantly  importing 
corn  from  that  country,  and  the  Prussian 
government  already  looked  to  the  recent 
change  made  by  us  in  our  Corn-laws  for  a 
more  steady  and   beneficial  trade.     But 
there  were  portions  of  the  Germanic  union 
which  did  not  look  on  the  change  in  so 
favourable  a  light  as  it  was  regarded  in  by 
Prussia.     From   the    increased    facilities 
which  they   considered  it  would  give  to 
the  importation  of  corn  into  this  country, 
they  were   apprehensive  that  the  effect 
would  be  to  increase  the  price  of  corn  to 
their  own  consumers ;  so  that  it  was  not 
at  all  clear  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
laws  would  produce  any  of  the  effects  at- 
tributed to  it  by  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend.     His  noble  and  learned   Friend 
had  attributed  part  of  the  present  distress 
to  the  withdrawal  of  our  trade  with  the 
United  States.  That  was  a  true  statement 
in  some  degree;  but  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  forgot  when  he  assigned  the  ex- 
istence of  our  Corn-law,  as  the  reason  for 
that  state  of  trade,  that  under  the  old 
Corn-law  there  was  no  impediment  in  the 
way  of  our  trade ;    on  the  contrary,  the 
United  States  took  12,000,000/.  sterling  of 
our  manufactures.     The  impediment   to 
our  trade  could  not  therefore  be  the  Corn- 
law;  but  the  fact  was,   the  impediment 
had  sprung  out  of  the  existing  confusion 
in  the  monetary  system  of  the  republic, 
which  had  affected  every  branch  of  trade 
in  it.     But  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
protective  duties,  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend   had   admitted   that  the  northern 
and  eastern   states   were   for  protection ; 
that  the  southern  states  were  of  a  different 
opinion ;  that  the  western  were  not  exactly 
one  or  the  other,  but  would  be  drawn  to 
join  with  the  southern,  if  we  were  prepared 
to  offer  a  constantly  open  market  for  their 
corn ;  and  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
had  proceeded  to  contend  that  the  conse- 
quence of  that  would  be  such  a  pressure, 
first  on  the  east,  and  second  on  the  general 
Government)  as  would  put  a  stop  to  their 
system  of  protecting  duties.   Now,  whether 
that  would  come  about,  he  did  not  kivow, 
bat  this  be  would  say,  that  iViere  nevet  v«^« 
«  period  in  the  history  of  the  llmted  Sl^\t« 


when  the  manufacturing  classes  urged  od 
the  Government  and  on  Congress  with 
more  earnestness  the  necessity  of  more 
protection    for  the   home   manufacturer. 
Petitions  on   this  subject  had  been  laid 
before  Congress  from  almost  every  branch 
of  trade.    The  general  grounds  he  would 
not  go  into,  but  the  specific  ground  they 
stated  was,  the  impossibility  of  their  com- 
peting with  the  cheaper  labour  of  the  old 
European  countries.  Therefore,  without  any 
reference  to  the  Corn-laws  of  this  country, 
or  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  the 
American  manufacturers  were  pressing  on 
their  Government  the  necessity  for  more 
protection.     Statements  had  been  made 
that  the  Government  would   be   strong 
enough  to  resist,  and  that  the  Compromise- 
law  (he  thought  it  was  called)  would  come 
into  force,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
reduce  the  import  duties  until  none  of 
them  were  above  20  per  cent.     Now,  was 
not  that  an  answer  to  show  that  it  was  not 
because  the  feelings  of  that  country  were 
against  our  Corn-law  that  our  trade  with 
that  country  had  fallen  off,  but  because  of 
other  and  different  causes  ?     If  their  mo- 
netary system  should  correct  itself— usually 
a  tardy  proceeding — and  they  should  ad- 
here  to  the  existing  law  as  to  protection, 
there  would  be  then  no  more  impediment 
to  our  trade  than  there  was  during  the  last 
five  or  six  years,  which  offered  such  a 
stimulus  to  our  manufacturing  industry. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  hinted, 
that  the  Government  would  object  to  this 
inquiry  for  fear  of  keeping  Parliament 
sitting  for  three  or  four  weeks  longer ;  but 
all  he  could  say  to  that  was,  that  he  did 
not   know  what   sort   of  an  inquiry  was 
intended,  nor  was  he  aware  how  any  in- 
quiry of  this  kind  could  be  finished  in  so 
short  a  time ;   for  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  probably  would  admit  that  one  side 
only  should  not  be  heard.     If  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  had  evidence  to  bring 
forward,  surely  be  would  not  refuse  the 
other  party  an   opportunity  of  bringing 
forward  their  witnesses.     In  that  case,  he 
feared  that  the  only  effect  of  the  inquiry 
would  be  to  set  more  in  opposition  to  one 
another   the   two  great  interests   of  the 
country  ;  and  he  did  think  that  it  would 
be  most  unfortunate  for  the  object  which 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  in  view— - 
the  relief,   namely,  of    those  who  were 
suffering  so  severely  from  distress— if  they 
V^TOvx^V  ^^Q^^  ^\^^XvdX^\^\\&  into  collision 
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conclasion,  that  it  would  be  very  inexpe- 
dient to  concur  in  the  motion  of  hit  noble 
and  learned  Friend,  He  had  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of 
this  country — ^be  had  a  very  high  opinion 
of  their  fairness — he  had  a  very  high  opinion 
of  their  increasing  knowledge — and  be 
believed  that,  however  strongly  they  might 
feel  under  the  pressure  of  their  distress, 
they  would  not  ascribe  to  their  Lordships, 
if  they  objected  to  go  into  this  inquiry, 
any  other  motive  except  a  conviction  that 
it  would  not  lead  to  the  advantages  which 
they  anticipated^  and  that  the  consequence 
of  acquiescence  in  the  motion  would  be 
more  disadvantageous  than  to  refuse  it, 
from  the  disappointment  it  would  create. 
Earl  Stanhope  said,  the  distress  impe- 
riously demanded  relief,  and  unless  the 
distress  was  relieved,  anarchy  was  at  hand. 
Unless  the  distress  was  relieved  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  to  preserve  peace. 
Great  expectations  bad  been  entertained 
by  others— not  by  him  certainly— of  the 
recent  change  of  Administration ;  but  now, 
after  the  distress  had  been  acknowledged 
from  the  Throne,  and  not  denied,  so  far 
as  he  could  find,  in  the  speeches  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Government,  in  either  House 
of  Parliament,  what  was  the  remedy  pro- 
posed ?  Why,  for  one  thing,  a  very  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  protection  to 
the  growers  of  corn,  the  natural  and  ne- 
ceuary  efiect  of  which  was  to  reduce  the 
number  of  labourers  in  employ,  or  the 
wages  of  labour  of  those  employed.  Then, 
another  remedy  was  to  be  given  in  tlie 
new  tariff,  which  was  objectionable  on  all 
grounds,  but  most  objectionable  for  its 
bearing  on  the  manufacturing  and  handi- 
craft classes  of  this  country,  depriving,  as 
it  would,  numbers  of  employment,  and 
thereby  greatly  accelerating  the  catas- 
trophe which  was  inevitable.  His  noble 
and  learned  Friend,  who  had  such  a  com- 
mand of  choice  words,  and  of  whom  it 
might  with  justice  be  said  in  the  bad  Latin 
which  appeared  on  Dr.  Johnson's  tomb 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  that  he  was  ma- 
gister  verborum  gravissimus,  had  brought 
forward  this  subject  with  his  accustomed 
power^  and  in  much  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lordsaid  he  concurred,buthe  could 
not  agree  in  what  he  had  said  about  the 
effect  of  machinery ;  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  had  opened  a  totally  new  and  ori- 
ginal view  of  this  question ;  and  he  said, 
that  since  the  introduction  of  machiaer^^i  i 
there  were  n  greater  number  of  handt  em- \ 


ployed  than  before.  He  had  presented 
numerous  petitions  on  this  subject ;  one  of 
them  was  from  a  class  which  was  not  at  all 
affected  by  the  state  of  foreign  trade ;  he 
meant  the  sawyers  of  Manchester.  By 
the  introduction  of  machinery  into  their 
occupation  these  persons  had  been  reduced 
to  a  state  of  extreme,  of  lamentable,  and, 
he  might  say  to  the  Government,  disgrace- 
ful destitution.  It  was  undoubtedly  true, 
that  generally,  the  wages  of  labour  had 
been  grievously  diminished ;  they  had  been 
beaten  down  by  the  master  manufacturers 
to  almost  starvation  price.  The  gains  of 
the  manufacturer  had  diminished  also,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  make  a  great  deal  more 
goods  for  a  much  less  profit.  Now,  he 
maintained,  that  when  by  the  employment 
of  machinery  people  deprived  the  persons 
who  did  the  work  before  of  their  employ- 
ment, they  ought  to  be  obliged  either  to 
find  those  persons  other  employment,  or 
to  support  them  themselves.  That  was 
the  law  of  England,  as  he  was  sure  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  knew  better 
than  he  did.  It  was  the  law  of  England 
that  there  was  no  wrong  without  a  re- 
medy; therefore  this  grievous  wrong  ought 
to  be  remedied.  Even  for  the  trifling  in- 
jury which  canals  and  railways  did  to  pri- 
vate property  by  passing  through  it,  the 
companies  were  obliged  to  make  comi^n- 
sation ;  and  was  not  labour  property  ? 
When  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  said 
that  he  did  not  know  what  the  protection 
of  labour  meant,  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  showed  that  he  had  not  lived  so 
much  with  the  labouring  classes  as  he  had 
done.  Not  long  ago  he  had  received  a  visit 
from  a  woollen  manufacturer  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  not  one  of  those  who 
wished  to  pull  down  the  Constitution,  bat 
one  of  those  old-fashonied  Tories  now 
nearly  extinct ;  and  he  told  him  that  unless 
Parliament  should  resolve  to  protect  the 
wages  of  labour,  and  to  prevent  the  rapa- 
city of  the  manufacturers  from  starving  the 
operatives  any  longer,  by  renewing  those 
ancient  statutes  which  to  the  year  1813 
continued  in  existence  and  prevented  the 
depression  of  the  wages  of  labourers  below 
a  certain  point,  this  might  perhaps  be  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  labouring  classes  would 
continue  year  by  year,  without  complaint, 
or  remonstrance,  or  resistance,  to  submit 
to  this  oppression,  or  to  allow  tKem!iA.U^sk 
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almoct  below  starving  point.  In  the 
couse  of  three  jeara  and  a  half  mechanical 
power  had  been  increased  53}  per  cent.>  as 
be  was  prepared  to  show  from  Parliamen- 
tary returns.  Was  it  likely  that  that  could 
be  the  case,  and  that  markets  could  be 
found  for  the  productions  of  such  a  vast 
quantity  of  machinery*  Aleiander  the 
Great  bad  offered  a  reward  to  have  new 
countries  pointed  out  to  him  to  conquer  ; 
the  manufacturers  in  a  short  time  would 
clothe  (he  whole  human  race,  and  would 
have  no  other  country  to  send  their  manu- 
factures to.  The  noble  Lord  opposite  had 
proposed  many  remedies  for  the  existing 
distress,  but  "  the  sum  total  of  his 
observations/'  ended  in  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn-laws.  The  chief  causes  of  the 
distress  were  the  great  increase  in  me- 
chanical power,  and  the  immigration  of 
labourers  into  the  manufacturing  districts, 
in  consequence  of  another  measure  which 
he  should  never  cease  to  condemn  or  to  op- 
pose— he  meant  the  New  Poor-law.  Cer- 
tain men  said  they  wished  to  equalise  the 
wages  of  labour  (it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  they  wished  to  beat  down  the  wages 
of  labour),  and  they  urged  on  the  Poor- 
law  commissioners  to  send  down  a  number 
of  labourers  to  the  manufacturing  districts. 
Theae  agricultural  labourers  on  the  6rst 
sh^ck  to  trade  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, having  overstocked  the  district,  and 
hence  the  distress.  The  only  remedy  for 
this  distress  prayed  for  in  the  petitions 
presented  by  the  noble  Lord  would  aggra- 
vate a  thousand  fold  the  evils  complained 
of,  and  would  produce  immediately  (hat 
whicii  he  feared  was  too  rapidly  approach - 
ing— a  revolution  in  this  country.  With 
every  intention  to  vote  for  the  motion,  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  the  argu- 
guments  he  had  used,  had  proved  to  him 
that  no  benefit  whatever,  but  delay  and 
delusion,  would  result  from  the  motion. 
Talk  of  two  or  three  weeks  ?  Why,  the 
inquiry  would  not  end  in  two  or  three 
years — they  would  not  last  to  the  end  of 
the  inquiry.  The  inquiry  would  be  into 
subjects  which  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  causes  of  the  present  distress. 
If  the  rent  of  the  landlords  and  the  profits 
of  the  farmers  were  altogether  annihilated, 
it  would  not  benefit  those  who  were  dis- 
tressed^ and  who  were  as  dear  to  him  as 
to  any  noble  Lord  opposite.  Apologising 
to  their  Lordships  for  hav'w\g  dev^ivued 
them^  be  should  ait  down»  expre%%\u^  Vvv 
teutmiaaii^Q  to  oppoM  ih«  iao\m% 


Lord  Kinnaird  regretted  to  hear  the 
determination  of  her  Majesty's  MinistMv 
to  oppose  the  committee  Justly  demanded 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  although  after 
his  own  motion  had  been  opposed  on  simi- 
lar grounds  he  could  not  be  aurprtaed. 
He  denied,  that  it  was  the  object  of  the 
petitioners  to  make  this  a  Corn*law  ques- 
tion. They  only  asked  for  ioquity,  and 
it  was  refused  by  the  Government  bectdse 
in  addition  to  other  reasons,  they  were 
afVaid  that  the  inquiry  would  convince 
themselves  and  others  of  the  propriety  of, 
and  would  lead  to,  a  repeal  of  the  Goro- 
laws.  Her  Majesty's  Government  bad, 
indeed,  admitted,  that  the  distress  was 
great  and  severe,  and  that  the  people  had 
borne  it  with  great  patience;  yet  it  was 
not  words  and  sympathy  alone,  that  thev 
required.  The  spring  time  had  pasiea, 
when  trade  usually  revived;  the  fearful 
prospects  of  the  coming  winter  had  been 
ably  exposed  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  near  him ;  and  if  they  separated, 
and  did  nothing,  he  would  almost  be  in- 
clined to  think  the  question  would  be  as 
serious  as  it  was  deemed  probable  by  the 
noble  Earl  opposite.  The  disireaa  was 
not  confined  to  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts; towns  which  were  not  manufactur- 
ing were  also  affected  ;  but  most  of  all, 
the  town  of  Liverpool.  He  had  heard, 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  had,  at  a  private  meet- 
ing, questioned  the  delegates  about  Liver- 
pool, supposing  that  Liverpool  was  not  as 
much  equally  distressed,  as  it  was  repre- 
sented with  other  towns.  He  bad  re*> 
ceived  letters  stating  the  existence  of  that 
distress,  describing  it  as  very  great,  declar* 
ing  that  the  ship-builders  and  carpenters 
were  out  of  employ,  that  the  ships  were  in 
docks  with  brooms  at  their  beads,  and  that 
it  would  not  be  less  till  they  had  gone  fdn- 
ther  through  the  mill.  One  manufacturer 
said  :— 

<<  The  existing  distress  is  fearful,  thoush  we 
are  said  to  be  suffering  comparatively  little, 
looking  at  the  manufacturing  districts.  As  to 
ship-building  here,  there  is  positively  nothing 
doing,  and  the  carpenters  are  in  such  a  state 
of  distress,  from  want  of  emplo3mBent,  that 
some  fears  of  insubordination  are  entertained, 
for  they  are  a  class  little  accustomed  to  priva- 
tions, and  less  disposed  to  suffer  patiently. 
The  shipping  interest,  you  must  be  aware,  w 
suffering  dreadfully;  the  docks  filled  With 
V^T^sc^tEk-\\««Lded  vessels,  which   may  be    puf^ 
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aile,  are  absolutely  ratling,  and  irtbey  remaib 
long  in  dock,  will  liav«  to  be  broken  up.  Thme 
who  do  not  find  emplojiiiient  for  thairah' 
ara  ever;  Tovage  aitikitig  moncf ,  and  it  thi 
do  not  mend  iood,  there  muit  be  some  amasii- 
iaa  among  tbe  owners,  who  are  staWng  off  the 
etil  day.  The  ponera  are  badly  off,  aa  !  know 
from  Mperieoee  among  oui  own  men,  who 
can  only  occaaionally  gel  n  job,  when  there 
happena  to  be  a  preity  good  arriTal  of  ships, 
and  most  oF  then  have  Uieir  extra  clothes  and 
furniture  under  pledge,  and  in  manj  inaiancea 
I  bate  been  Induced  lo  lend  money  to  them, 
to  be  deducted  from  their  wages,  when  we 
have  aome  em  ploy  men  I  for  them,  and  inch  as  I 
could  place  conBdence  in,  and  knowing  them 
(obeofateady  babiu." 

Another  added: 


"  We  shall  not  mend  until  we  have  gone 
further  through  tbe  mill.  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  bear  of  faifures,  to  some  extent,  among  the 
inercbants  in  the  American  and  East-India 
trade,  particularly,  and  as  to  the  shipping  in- 
terest, it  was  never  before  in  such  a  deplorable 
State.  Every  voyage  sinks  them  deeper  and 
deeper,  and  when  a  vessel  is  put  on  the  berth, 
she  may  remain  for  six  months,  or  proceed 
half  empty.  As  I  said  before,  the  docks  aie 
full  of  vessels,  with  brooms  at  their  mast- 
heads, many  new  vessels  lying  until  ibej  are 
nearly  rotten;  and  ere  long,  if  things  do  not 
mend,  the  docks  trust  will  became  the  greatest 
ship-owners,  as  they  will  have  lo  take  the 
ships  for  dock  dues  owing.  There  never  were 
so  many  carpenters  out  of  work,  and  an  old 
and  respectable  sail-maker,  tells  me,  that  he 
has  not  known  so  many  sail-makera  out  of 
work  for  the  last  thiny-five  years.  Tbe  sail 
lofts  an  crowded  with  sails,  which  the  idle 
vessels  have  depoaited  there  and  have  no  occa- 
sion for.  A  respectable  merchant  informs  me 
that  he  has  a  cargo  of  teak  wood,  extensively 
uaed  in  ship  buildings,  which  he  cannot  sell ; 
when  imported  about  six  months  ago,  it  was 
worth  At.  6d.,  but  no  one  will  now  give  him 
St.  a-fbot  for  il," 

Thl*  ilite  of  thiogt  in  a  great  trtdiag 
town  showed  that  the  trade  wilfa  foreigo 
Gountiiei  wai  particulatlf  affeGtad.  Tbe 
principal  distrew,  however,  waa  in  the 
cotton  distiicti,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  a  gooi  deal  of  their  diilreas  was 
owing  to  the  great  competition  we  met 
with  in  foreign  marketa.  From  year  to 
year,  lioce  1836,  we  had  received  lower 
pricea  for  our  goods.  Grey  sheeting, 
Ihirtj-seven  yards  long  the  piece,  sold,  in 
1833,  for  I3t.9d.i  in  1834,  it  sold  for 
14/.;  in  1835,  it  aold  for  l€i. ;  and.  in 
1836,  for  16s.  6d.  From  tliat  period  the 
price  had  gradually  declined  till  now  it 
wat  only  St.  It  wai  the  aame  with  other 
deacfiptiona  o/  (ooda — the  price  nu  Ww- 
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ered  one-balf.  We  had  ahiit  tmriclna 
out  from  foreign  countries  and  had  eila- 
blisbed  tnanufacturea  to  oppose  us.  Id 
fornier  years  Pruaaia  had  made  repreaen- 
lationa  to  us,  declaring  that  all  aJia  ta- 
quired  to  take  our  goodi  was,  that  (Jraat 
Britain  should  admit  the  produce  of  Pina- 
lis,  yet  what  was  the  result  7  Mr.  Chnnin^ 
staled,  in  answer,  that  independent  of  tba 
insuperable  diflicultiei  to  sueh  an  ar- 
rangement, ha  would  at  once  daclare  that 
England  never  could  entertain  the  prtt- 
poaed  nlleration  in  the  Com-lawa.  In  a 
comniunicaiiOQ  from  Baron  Maltaahn,  tbe 
Prussian  minister,  to  Mr.  Canning,  dated 
25tb  December,  18i&,  hb  Ibuud  it  aald 
that— 


"  The  modiflcaiions  in  respeet  to  commtrre 
which  the  English  legislation  has  expeHsnced 
In  the  last  Session  of  Parlianeiit,  and  thk 
declaraliona  which  bis  Britannic  Majaaly'a 
Miaisiers  have  madeon  that  lubjeet  to  Parlia- 
ment, seem  to  warrant  tbe  expectalion  that  the 
British  Uovernment  is  disposed  to  (avOur  tha 
commerce  of  foreign  countries  in  proponlata 
(0  ihe  favours  ^nted  by  those  aoaotiiMlo 
ihe  couimerca  of  Great  Britain.  Aasuaiinft 
that  such  is  the  maxim  whioh  the  Brltbn 
Qovemflient  hu  adopted,  it  is  requisitB)  in 
order  to  apply  it  to  the  commerciti  faUtlMW 
between  the  two  states,  lo  examine  what  are 


awed  by  P: 
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ireigu  countries,  to 
what  cileni  they  are  in  accordance  with  the 
commercial  system  of  Great  Britain,  and  botr 
br  Prussia  on  her  side  has  performed  that 
which  ilie  British  Government  requires  of 
other  slatesF  The  duties  levied  on  the  prt^ 
ductions  of  foreign  make  or  manufacture,  are 
generally  only  10  per  cent,  ad  twloreai ;  some 
smount  to  15  per  cant, ;  there  are  aoma  which 
are  more  moderate.  Prussia  has  long  sinet 
rulfilled  the  conditions  which  the  British  Co- 
lernment  annexed  lo  the  advantages  which  it 
jS  disposed  lo  grant  to  foreign  commarce. 
That  all  that  is  required  to  euabte  a  rKiprocal 
freedom  of  commerce  to  be  aslablisbed  ba- 
iween  the  two  states  is,  that  Great  Britain,  on 
)ier  part,  should  permit  the  fne  imporlatiM 
of  the  produce  of  Prussia.  Prussia  has  baan 
(he  first  among  the  Breat  powara  to  dadaie  in 
favour  of  liberty  of  commerce ;  and  she  baa 
constantly  persevered  in  that  system,  notwitba 
standina  the  man*  inducements  which  might 
lave  led  her  to  deviate  from  it.  It  would 
ippear  to  result  from  all  these  consideratioas, 
hat  it  would  in  every  respect  be  tor  the  in* 
erest  of  Great  Britain  lo  come  to  an  ailder> 
standing  witb  Prussia  upon  a  commercial  sj^ 
lem,  founded  on  liberal  principlea  and  an  a 
reciprocity ;  and  lo  grant  to  Prussia 
the  present  moment,  tbe  advatil>(M 
whictL  Qi«a.\  %n\».i^  vn^naxv  i>w«MR^  ^-»Mis».- 
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adopt  the  same  system.  The  British  Govern- 
ment would  thereby  give  an  evident  proof  of 
the  sincerity  of  its  disposition  to  favour  foreign 
commerce ;  and  it  would  at  the  same  time,  be 
the  most  effectual,  not  to  say  the  only  means 
of  inducing  other  powers  to  abandon  their 
system  of  prohibition  which  obstructs  ail  com- 
mercial relations.  Assuming  theui  that  it  will 
be  agreeable  to  the  British  Government  to 
learn  that  Prussia  is  disposed  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  reciprocity,  the  court  of  Berlin  has 
directed  the  undersigned  to  propose  to  his 
Excellency  Mr.  Canning,  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations for  that  purpose.  It  would  be  ready 
to  engage  to  make  no  change  in  its  existing 
system  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and 
specifically  not  to  increase  the  duties  of  import 
on  English  merchandise.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  it  expects  that  the  British  Government 
will  allow  the  importation  of  Prussian  com 
subject  to  such  duties  as  shall  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  carrying  on  that  trade  with  a 
reasonable  profit,  and  that  it  will  grant  greater 
facilities  than  it  does  at  present  to  the  impor- 
tation of  timber  coming  from  the  ports  of 
Prussia.  As  the  produce  of  English  industry 
finds  a  very  extensive  market  in  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  Prussia 
can  only  import  into  England  the  produce  of 
its  soil,  and  principally  corn  and  wood,  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  only  by  granting  facilities  to 
the  importation  of  these  two  articles,  that  it  is 
possible  to  establish  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries  on  a  footing  of  reciprocity.'' 

To  which  there  was  a  reply  made  at 
the  Council-chamber,  Whitehall,  Jan.  17, 
1826,  by  the  right  hon.  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  appointed  for  the 
consideration  of  all  matters  relating  to 
trade  and  foreign  plantations : — 

*'  Their  Lordships  having  given  their  most 
serious  and  attentive  consideration  to  the  va- 
rious points  adverted  to  in  the  above-mentioned 
note,  are  pleased  to  direct  that  a  copy  of  the 
following  minute  be  transmitted  for  the  in- 
formation of  Mr.  Secretary  Canning.  The 
object  of  this  note  being  to  propose  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation  with  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, for  affording,  if  possible,  a  greater  scope 
and  facility  to  the  commercial  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  the  Lords  of  this 
committee  cannot  proceed  to  offer  the  observ- 
ations which  have  occurred  to  them  upon  the 
contents  of  the  Prussian  note,  without  first 
doing  justice  to  the  generally  enlarged  princi« 
pies  which  are  professed  by  the  Prussian  go- 
vernment in  matters  of  commerce,  and  without 
acknowledging  the  satisfaction  which  their 
Lordships  feel  at  the  assurance  that  it  is  the 
wish  of  that  government  to  encourage,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  practical  application  of  those 
principles  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  and  in 
tbeir  relations  with  other  slates.    T\\e  pt«s%iL\. 


government  from  the  proceedings  io  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  that '  bis  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment is  disposed  to  favour  the  commerce 
of  foreign  states,  in  proportion  to  the  favotirs 
granted  by  those  states  to  the  commerce  of 
Great  Biltaio.  And  he  added,  independently, 
however,  of  this  insuperable  diflteolty,  it  be- 
comes his  Majesty's  uovemment,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  this  committee,  when  a  proposal  for 
altering  our  Corn-laws  is  made  to  us  by  a 
foreign  government,  as  a  condition  of  some- 
thing to  be  done  or  omitted  by  that  Govern- 
ment, at  once  to  declare  that  we  never  cao 
entertain  such  a  proposal.  It  is  the  decided 
opinion  of  this  committee,  that  upon  that  sub- 
ject, involving,  as  it  does,  such  immense  inte- 
rest, so  closely  connected  with  the  well-beiof 
and  comfort  of  all  classes  of  the  commnnity, 
and  surrounded,  as  it  is,  with  so  many  peculiar 
difficulties,  our  legislation  must,  at  all  times, 
be  governed  entirely  by  considerations  origi- 
nating and  centering  among  ourselves,  and 
that  it  is  only  to  be  looked  at  incidentally,  as 
affecting  our  relations  with  other  states.  In 
respect  to  the  duties  on  timber,  they  have  been 
imposed,  and  are  continued,  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue ;  they  are  a  tax  upon  consumption,  to 
which  all  the  observations  of  the  paragraph. 
No.  7,  in  the  Prussian  note,  in  vindication  of 
the  like  taxes  in  existing  Prussia  strictly 
apply." 

We  thus  put  an  end  at  once  to  the  va- 
luable  commerce  which  mig^t  have  taken 
place  between  this  country  and  Prussia ; 
and  we  had  raised  up  a  formidable  com« 
petition  in  these  markets.  We  had  begun 
with  Prussia,  and  we  had  been  doing  the 
same  thing  with  regard  to  America.  He 
found  that  in  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Adding- 
ton  to  Mr.  Canning,  dated  Washington, 
May  30,  1824,  Mr.  Addington  writes, — 

"  I  have  only  to  add,  that  had  no  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  grain  existed  in 
Europe  generally,  and  especially  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, I  have  little  doubt  that  the  tariff  vrould 
never  have  passed  through  either  houses  of 
Congress,  since  the  great  agricultural  states, 
and  Pennsylvania  especially,  the  miin  mover 
of  the  question,  would  have  been  indifferent,  if 
not  opposed  to  its  enactment." 

That  tariff  passed  the  Senate  by  a  ma- 
jority of  four  voices ;  in  the  Congress,  the 
third  reading  by  a  majority  of  three  only  ; 
and  finally,  passed  by  a  majority  of  fire  ; 
every  member,  sick  or  well,  being  present. 
That  was  the  consequence  of  not  meeting 
foreign  countries  fairly.  They  had  passed 
measures  to  encourage  manufactures,  and 
they  were  forced  to  supply  themselfca 
because  we  would  not  take  what  they  had 
to  ^ive  us,  in  exchange  for  our  manufae- 
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had  only  to  Bay  that  in  the  two  years 
before  ^lr.  Clay's  tariff  the  Americans  did 
consume  a  great  deal  more  than  they  did 
afterwards.     In  1831,  the  value  of  exports 
to  America  was  9,053,583/.;  but  in  1832, 
Mr.  Clay's  bill,  the  new  tariff,  came  into 
operation,  and  at  once  curtailed  our  trade 
to  one-half,  the  annual  value  of  exports 
being  only  5,468,272/.,  and  at  that  time 
the  English  minister  at  Washington  de- 
clared that  the  tariff  would    not  have 
been  carried  if  any  alteration  had  been 
made  in  the  trade  in  Corn  in  this  coun- 
try.    In  1 833  the  trade  rather  recovered, 
the    exports   amounted   to   7,579,699/.; 
in    1834    the    value    was    6,844,989/.; 
then  came  two  years  of  increased  pros- 
perity.   The   value  of  exports  in    1835 
was  10,568,453/.;  and  in   1836  it  was 
12,425,605/.    The  next  year,  1837.  the 
Talue  of  the  exports  fell  to  4,695,225/. 
In  the  two  years  of  1835  and  1836  the 
trade  had  greatly  increased,  but  how  had 
the  goods  been  paid  for  ?    The  people  of 
the  country  took  shares  in  the  banks  and 
in  railroads.    The  goods  were  paid  for  in 
something  they  had  to  give,  or  which  they 
promised  to  give.    The  securities  might 
be  considered  worthless  now.     But  these 
facts  showed  that  they  had  the  power  to 
consume  a  greater  quantity  of  goods  if 
they  had  only  the  means  of  paying  for 
them.     In  1838  the  trade  rallied,  and  the 
value  of  the  exports  reached  7,585,760/. ; 
in    1839  they  came  to   8,839,204/.;  in 
1840  they  had  fallen  again  to  5,283,020/., 
although  in  the  last  year  he  believed  the 
amount  had  been  larger.    This  showed 
that  the  American  people  would  consume 
much  more  if  they  could  pay  for  it.     At 
New  Orleans  parties  were  ready  at  once  to 
take  consignments  from  this  country  if 
they  could  send  us  consignments  of  flour. 
One  of  these  parties  had  gone  to  France, 
to  offer  to  take  consignments  of   their 
woollen  and  cotton  goods  on  the  same 
terms,  and  be  was  met  by  the  persons 
stating  there  that  the  home  trade  was  so 
good,  they  must  decline  his  offer.    Ano- 
ther circumstance  arising  out  of  this  state 
of  things  was  worth    mentioning.       In 
America  goods  were  lying  unsold ;  and 
this  answered  the  observation  of  the  righ  t 
hon.  Baronet,  that  the  exports  had  in- 
creased during  the  six  months  of  this  year 
over  the  six  months  of  the  former  year. 
The  home  consumption  of  goods  bad  fallen 
off,  and  the  manufacturers  had  exported 
their  goods^  hoping  to  get  something  \f] 


them,  thinking  that  selling  them  at  a  lost 
was  better  than  letting  them  lie  in  the 
warehouses  here.  Mexico  having  adopted 
what  he  considered  the  wise  course  of 
commercial  policy,  a  Mexican  merchant 
came  over  to  England,  intending  to  give 
large  orders  for  English  goods,  but  he 
found  that  there  were  English  goods  in 
the  American  ports  which  he  could  buy 
cheaper  than  the  people  could  afford  to 
manufacture  them  for  here.  We  only 
took  from  America  her  cotton  and  her 
tobacco,  and  the  latter  was  only  taken  at 
a  very  high  duty.  We  were  raising  in 
America  manufactures  to  compete  with  us. 
At  present  the  estimated  annual  produce 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  34,000,000/.,  which  is  three 
times  more  than  the  whole  amount  of  ca* 
pital  invested  in  the  cotton  manufactures 
of  the  United  States,  which,  as  appeared 
by  returns  made  to  Congress  by  the  law  of 
1840,  was  10,220,472/.  The  number  of 
persons  now  employed  in  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacture of  the  United  States  was  only 
72,119,  whilst  in  Great  Britain  the  num- 
ber was  1 ,500,000.  We  were  now  encou- 
raging that  country,  by  every  means  in  our 
power,  to  manufacture  for  themselves— a 
country  in  which  they  had  every  advantage 
over  us,  except  capital,  and  with  their 
cotton  close  at  nand — which  had  raised  the 
consumption  of  cotton  from  100,000  bales 
in  1826  to  what  we  consumed  in  1822^ 
that  is,  400,000  bales.  All  he  said  was, 
that  if  they  refused  inquiry  they  would 
refuse  what  he  maintained  was  not  wholly 
directed  against  the  Corn-laws,  they  would 
refuse  an  inquiry  to  see  how  they  could 
enable  persons  to  get  relief.  They  could 
obtain  relief  to-morrow  if  they  would  take 
American  corn  at  a  fixed  duty  of  6«.  The 
only  objection  he  could  conceive  was  the 
treaties  with  other  countries.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  agricultural  interest  could  ob- 
ject, for  as  the  price  of  carriage  would  have 
to  be  added  to  the  6s.  duty  and  the  price 
at  New  York,  they  never  could  have  corn 
at  a  lower  price  than  55t.  or  5^9.^  and  yet 
this  change  would  at  once  enable  the  ma- 
nufacturers here  to  consign  their  manufac- 
tured articles  to  America,  and  we  should 
thus  set  our  looms  going.  He  would  not 
detain  their  Lordships  at  greater  length, 
but  would  cordially  support  the  motion  of 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  said,  that 
when  his  noble  and  leanv<^  ^tsk^  ^^mhl 
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•loquent  speech,  not  being,  like  the  noble 
Lord  who  ha4  just  sat  down,  quite  desti- 
tute of  hope,  he  had  been  anxious  to  hear 
how  such  a  motion  and  such  a  speech  would 
be  replied  to ;  and  he  owned  that  he  was 
aurprised  at  the  weakness  of  the  speech  by 
which  his  noble  Friend  opposite  (the  Earl 
of  Ripon)  sought  to  induce  their  Lord- 
ships to  reject  the  motion  which  had  been 
honestly  and  powerfully  advocated  by  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  because,  except 
with  reference  to  a  single  argument  which 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  dismissed 
with  two  or  three  sentences,  the  noble 
Earl  had  hardly  applied  himself  to  the 
speech  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  or 
to  the  facts  of  the  motion  before  the  House. 
What  the  noble  Earl  did  argue,  through- 
out four-fifths  of  his  speech,  was  the  corn 
question,  because,  having  pre-determined 
in  his  own  mind  that  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  would  argue  the  corn  question,  the 
noble  Earl  would  not  attend  to  any  other 
of  h\$  cogent  arguments.  He  aid  not 
think  this  was  the  proper  time  for  arguing 
the  corn  question.  After  arguing  the 
com  question,  however,  in  England,  the 
noble  Earl  had  gone  to  America,  and  then 
showing  that  they  were  prosperous  when 
they  took  twelve  millions  of  our  goods,  he 
added  that  they  were  afraid  of  competing 
with  us  because  our  waees  were  so  low. 
Here  the  noble  Lord  had  touched  the 
strongest  argument  on  the  Corn-laws,  be- 
cause if  the?  did  take  our  manufactures, 
we  were  obliged  to  be  paid  in  worthless 
scrip.  And  upon  the  other  question,  as  to 
wages,  they  evidently  did  not  depend  upon 
the  high  price  of  food.  If  we  imported 
our  food  from  America,  and  yet  if  wages 
were  high  io  America,  there  was  an  end  of 
the  argument  that  high  prices  were  ne- 
cessary to  produce  high  wages.  It  was 
not,  perhaps,  the  argument  of  his  noble 
Friend  (the  Earl  of  Ripon),  but  it  was  the 
argument  of  those  who  supported  his  noble 
Friend  with  their  votes,  and  who  assisted 
him  perhaps  more  by  their  votes  than  by 
their  speeches.  The  chief  argument,  how- 
ever, by  which  this  motion  was  met  was, 
that  if  it  were  granted  it  would  cause  dis- 
appointment  to  the  people,  and  would 
therefore  aggravate  the  evil.  He  said  that 
this  was  a  mockery.  Could  they  tell  a 
man  who  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  point 
of  despair,  that  if  they  granted  a  com- 
mittee to  institute  an  inquiry,  which 
might  raise  some  little  hope,  they  would 
no/f  MggnvsLtM  the  evil }    \l  the^  would 


examination  might  make  natters 
they  would  by  that  very  statement  reduce 
the  condition  of  the  people  to  a  worse 
state  than  it  could  be  after  any  inqain^. 
The  noble  Earl  who  usually  sat  at  the 
Table  (Earl  Stanhope)  did  point  out  many 
other  things  into  which  they  must  inquire ; 
and  he  had  argued  much  more  wisely  than 
the  noble  Earl  opposite,  when  be  aala  that 
on  account  of  the  vastneea  of  the  inquiry 
he  could  not  consent  to  the  motion.    Let 
them  look  carefully  at  the  state  of  the 
country  now  that  Ministers  propoeed  to 
prorogue  Parliament  without  the  slightest 
intimation,  happen  what  may,  that  Parlia- 
ment will  meet  again  at  an  earlier  period 
than  usual.     They  had  heard  nothing  of 
that  kind  stated.     Let  them  look  at  the 
state  of  things  which  the  delegates  had 
represented,  and  whichr  Sir  Robert  Peel 
declared  to  be  incontrovertible.     Distress 
was  shown  to  exist  in  all  the  commercial, 
manufacturing,  and  mining  districts  of  the 
country.     He  had  been  informed  also  that 
it  began  to  be  felt  in  the  southern  and 
northern  agricultural   districts.     He  did 
not  vouch  for  the  fact,  but  he  believed  it ; 
and  he  defied  any  man  who  knew  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  to  deny  that  it  must 
come  to  that.     The  agriculturists  must  be 
sufferers  by  the  distress  which  all  others 
felt  in  such  a  great  decree.    With  all  this 
before  them  what  did  Ministers  propose 
to    do    before    Parliament    rose  ?     'Aeir 
Lordships  had  seen  all  the  measures  except 
one  that  they  proposed.    They  had  passed 
the  tariff  and   the  Incomi^-tax.     It   was 
monstrous  to  suppose  that  the  new  tariff 
would  revive  trade  during  the  next   six 
months.     What  was  the  other  bill  to  be 
brought  before  them  ?  The  Poor-law  Bill. 
That   measure   might  be  good  in   itself. 
There  were  rumours  about  town  of  meet- 
ings to  be  held,  and  of  declarations  to  be 
made,  that  by  this  bill  the  Ministers  would 
stand  or  fall.    The  Government  had  given 
no  answer  to  the  rumours,  and  they  werei 
perhaps,  to  be  believed.     With  ragard  to 
the  Poor-law,  he  believed  it  to  be  the  best 
measure  that  could  be  propoeed  ;  but  how 
could  the  Poor-law  Bill  remedy  the  state 
of  things  existing  at  present  ?     The  poor- 
rates  were  everywhere  rising,  and  even  if 
they  confiscated   the  whole  of  the  pro* 
perty  in  the  most  distressed  districts,  be 
doubted  whether  they  could  maintain  the 
poor.    The  question  of  poor-rates  pressed 
upon  every  part  of  the  oommuni^,  and 
^unon  every  one  charged  with  the  payment 
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Um  grievous  burden  of  the  locome-tax. 
He  thought  that  enough  had  not  been  said 
that  night  as  to  the  state  of  distress  among 
the  manufacturers,  and  among  the  trading 
interests  in  detail.    In  the  very  town  in 
which  they  were  sitting,  though  the  influx 
of  company  had  been  quite  as  great  as 
usual,  although  the  town  had  been  very 
full,    he   believed  that    the  shopkeepers 
would  tell  them,  almost  without  an  excep- 
tion, that  they  had  hardly  ever  had  so  bad 
a  season.   The  distress  was  great  through- 
out every  part  of  the  country.     It  was  in- 
cumbent upon  Parliament  to'  look  into  this 
SMte  of  things,  and  see  if  they  could  not 
propose  some  alleviation  during  the  coming 
winter.    His  noble  and  learned  Friend  bad 
only  done   justice   to  the  suffering  in- 
habitants of  the  country  when  he  spoke  of 
their  patience.     It  was  perhaps  unwise  to 
hint  at  the  possibility  of  a  change  in  this 
respect ;    but  human   nature  could  only 
carry  forbearance  to  a  certain  extent.    It 
was  impossible  to  state  to  what  extreme 
famine  mieht  drive  the  people ;  and  it  had 
been    said   elsewhere    that    Government 
would  feel  it  its  duty  to  maintain  the  public 
peace.    They  might,  indeed,  send  down  a 
sufficient  number  of  troop  or  constables  to 
enforoe  the  supremacy  ot  the  law,  but  that 
was  not  establishing  tranquillity ;  it  was 
on\j  taking  precautions  that  in  case  of 
civil  war  they  would  be  victors-    But  sup- 
posing thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thou* 
sands,  to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  famine, 
was  it  to  be  said  that  Ministers  might  re* 
tire  from  their  duties  and  do  nothing? 
However  great  might  be  their  influence, 
he  did  not  believe  that  it  would  have  power 
enough  to  induce  Parliament  to  relinquish 
itsduty,even  were  they  disposed  to  abandon 
theirs.     It  might  be  inconvenient  to  some 
to  enter  into  this  wide  and  deep  inquiry, 
but  the  state  of  the  country  was  such,  that 
some  inconvenience  must  be  submitted  to 
— if  not,  worse  might  follow.     Was  it  fit, 
as  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  bad  asked, 
to  tell  the  people  that  they  must  endure 
their  sufferings,  because  Ministers  could 
not  consent  to  the  inconvenience  of  Parlia- 
ment sitting  a  week  or  two  longer?     Be- 
fore he  sat  down,  he  wished  to  say  that  he 
did  not  concur  in  an  observation  made  by 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  on  what  was 
supposed  to  have  fallen  from  Lord  John 
Russell  in  another  place.    Nothing  could 
be  more  mistaken  than  the  notion  upon 
this  subject  prevailing  out  of  doors.   What 
Lord  John  Rusiell  1^  stated,  was  that 
those  who  represented  him  and  others  who 


acted  with  him  aa  hostile  to  the  agvictiU 
tural  interest,  must  have  heads  as  dense  aa 
the  clay  they  cultivated.  His  Lco'dihip 
had  not  spoken,  nor  had  intended  to  speak, 
disrespectfully  of  any  clasa  of  persons,  but 
merely  to  allude  to  those  who  mistook  or 
misrepresented  his  views  and  opinions. 
He  should  undoubtedly  vote  for  the  motion 
of  his  noble  and  learnM  Friend,  unless  he 
heard  from  some  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment  that  they  intended  to  adopt  some  re- 
medy, whether  temporary  or  permanent, 
(MT  if  they  oould  not  nnd  one  to  call  Parlia* 
ment  together  to  consider  what  course 
ought  to  he  adopted;  No  man  with  a  safe 
conscience  coula  say  that  matters  ought  to 
remain  as  they  were.  The  distress  was 
not  denied  and  could  hardly  be  exag« 
gerated,  and  was  it  fit  that  it  should  be  left 
to  haphazard,  or  rather  with  the  certainty 
that  the  condition  of  such  vast  masses  of 
the  people  would  daily  become  worse  ?  Not 
only  might  numbers  of  our  fellow-ereaturee 
perish,  but  property  might  become  in- 
secure, and  something  like  that  state  of 
things,  which  a  noble  Earl  (Earl  Stanhope) 
had  called  anarchy,  might  be  the  result. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  that  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  enter  into  the  multifarious 
topics  and  arguments  introduced  into  the 
discussion.  His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
had  introduced  his  proposition  by  a  speech 
upon  which  no  praise  oould  be  bestowed 
that  was  not  deserved*  He  was  always 
able,  always  eloquent  $  but  he  had  never 
heard  him  deliver  an  address  more  tern- 

?erate,  or  more  free  from  exaggeration, 
t  was  impossible  to  deny  the  melancholy, 
the  awful  state  of  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try—it was  useless  to  attempt  to  disguise 
the  fact ;  and  making  allowance  for  that 
degree  of  heightening  which  was  natural 
to  those  who  wished  to  promote  a  fitvourite 
object,  it  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  the  amount  of  distress  was  both 
afllicting  and  alarming.  SuflTering  and 
failures  among  the  manufacturing  part  of 
the  population  had  occurred  beiorej  but 
what  peculiarly  impressed  him  at  the  pre. 
sent  moment  was,  that  there  appeared  to 
be  no  spring  or  elasticity  in  the  country 
to  enable  it  to  recover  from  its  condition. 
That  consideration  must  fill  all  thinking 
minds  with  apprehension ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  not  to  be  disputed  that  there 
were  difiiculties  and  dangers  to  be  looked 
forward  to  ss  not  only  poaiible»  but  even 
probable.  A  country  subsisting  to  a  great 
extent  by  manufacturing  indusjttx^  ^«^^ 
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the  demand  of  foreign  countries  and  our 
own  for  manufactured  goods,  always  stood 
upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice»  or  at  all 
events,  was  exposed  to  the  risk  of  a  mighty 
danger  when  those  vast  masses  were 
thrown  out  of  employment.  The  destitu- 
tion of  such  persons  was  a  calamity  which 
must,  by  a  wise  statesman,  be  contemplated. 
The  strength  of  the  public  miod,  patriotism 
and  high  feeling  might  be  able  to  furnish 
an  alleviation,  if  not  a  remedy ;  and  ad- 
mitting the  extent  of  the  evil,  it  was  un- 
questionably fit,  in  the  present  case,  to 
consider  whether  any  remedy,  temporary 
otherwise,  could  be  afforded.      After 


or 


listening  to  the  speech  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend,  and,  indeed,  to  the 
whole  course  of  the  debate,  he  must  say 
that  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  any 
good  purpose  could  be  answered,  or  that  it 
would  be  wise  or  prudent,  if  the  House 
appointed  the  select  committee.  His 
noble  and  learned  Friend's  speech  might 
be  said  to  have  been  solely  directed  to  an 
alteration  of  the  Corn-laws ;  true  it  was 
that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had 
added,  that  he  did  not  exclude  other  topics, 
such  as  the  questions  relating  to  machinery 
or  the  currencv,  but  he  was  not  aware  that 
any  good  could  be  done  by  the  inquiry. 
He  perfectly  agreed  in  what  had  been 
stated  by  several  noble  Lords,  that  if  there 
were  any  chance  of  discovering  the  means 
of  alleviating  distress,  the  period  of  the 
Session  at  which  the  investigation  was  to 
be  commenced  was  an  objection  that  ought 
not  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  What 
the  House  had  to  consider  was,  whether 
the  course  proposed  was  likely  to  be  at- 
tended with  a  beneficial  effect.  His  noble 
and  learned  Friend  had  said  that  he  did 
not  exclude  other  questions  ;  but  his  whole 
speech  had  related  to  the  Corn-law  :  and 
when  the  House  was  called  upon  to  appoint 
a  select  committee,  it  ought  to  recollect 
the  cases  in  which  it  was  usual  to  take 
that  course.  If  the  Government  were 
distrusted,  and  it  was  thought  that  it  was 
unwilling  to  adopt  necessary  measures — if 
its  integrity  were  doubted,  or  it  was  sup- 
posed that  it  did  not  see  a  question  in  the 
right  point  of  view,  in  those  cases  a  select 
committee  might  be  usefully  appointed. 
Government  might  ask  for  a  select  com- 
mittee in  order  to  strengthen  its  own 
hands  and  support  its  own  views.  If  the 
subject  were  one  of  novelty  and  difficulty, 
then  the  previous  consideration  of  it  might 
roperly  be  delegated  to  a  select  comuAUee 
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were  a  question  which  more  than  any  other 
had  been  inquired  into  and  diacotted,  it 
was  that  of  the  Corn-laws.  He  did  not 
mean  to  assert  no  further  advantage  could 
be  gained  by  a  fresh  investigation;  bot 
surely  the  House  was  ripe  enough  to  de- 
termine the  matter  without  new  informa* 
tion.  Their  Lordships  would  also  be 
pleased  to  recollect  that  a  bill  had  already 
been  passed  upon  the  subject  in  the  course 
of  the  present  Session ;  he  did  not  say 
that  that  bill  was  a  wise  one— on  the  con- 
trary, he  did  not  think  it  founded  upon 
sound  principles ;  but  it  had  been  adopted 
by  Parliament,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
deny  that  great  danger  and  evil  arose  from 
perpetual  changes  in  legislation.  The 
effect  of  appointing  the  proposed  committee 
would  be  to  produce  a  general  opinion  that 
the  question  of  the  Corn-laws  was  still 
afloat  and  unsettled.  He  believed  that  the 
apprehension  of  change  would  do  more 
harm  than  any  new  inquiry  could  possibly 
do  good.  It  would  do  more  harm,  in  his 
opinion,  than  even  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  law,  even  if  it  were  fraught  with 
all  the  evils  and  objections  that  had  been 
laid  to  its  charge.  He  was  not  of  opinion 
that  the  whole  of  the  evils  of  the  country 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  Com-bwa; 
consequently  he  did  not  think  that  an  im- 
mediate  remedy  would  be  found  in  their 
repeal.  Being  convinced  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  would  be  proauctive 
of  no  advantage,  but  the  cause  of  much 
evil ;  and  that  if  an  alteration  of  the  Com- 
laws  were  expedient,  the  House  might  pro- 
ceed to  make  it  without  previous  inquiry, 
he  could  not  vote  for  the  motion  of  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  certainly  intended 
to  vote  for  the  committee,  and  could 
scarcely  believe,  until  he  saw  it,  that  the 
noble  Viscount  who  had  just  sat  down 
would  vote  against  it.  The  state  of  the 
country  was  admitted  to  be  most  calamitous, 
although  some  of  those  who  asserted  that 
the  distresses  could  not  be  exaggerated, 
did  so  with  a  sort  of  reserve  or  drawing 
back,  as  if  they  did  not  quite  believe  what 
they  were  not  prepared  to  deny.  Had 
those  noble  Lords  read  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  sent  down  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  Stockport  ?  If  they  bad, 
they  must  be  aware  of  the  true  state  of 
the  case  in  that  affiicted  town  six  months 
ago,  and  every  day  since  matters  had  been 
gradually  growing  worse.  Was  it  fit,  then, 
\o  m^Ve  «ome  attempt  to  lessen  the  amount 
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that  inqairy  might  do  great  harm  and  could 
do  DO  good ',  but  was  there  any  good 
coming  from  any  other  quarter  ?  Had  the 
new  Corn-law^  the  Income-tax,  or  the 
tariff^  done  anything  to  relieve  distress? 
It  was  promised  that  the  new  Corn-law 
would  do  great  good  :  had  it  done  it  ?  It 
was  said  that  the  duty  had  been  reduced 
by  it  from  23^.  to  9s. ;  but  what  advantage 
was  this  reduction  when  the  9«.  was  just 
as  prohibitory  rs  the  235.  ?  He  had  moved 
for  a  comparative  return  of  the  quantity 
of  wheat  admitted  up  to  this  time  last 
year  and  in  the  present  year ;  and  it  ap- 
peared that  only  49,000  quarters  more  had 
been  admitted  this  year  than  last ;  of  that 
49,000  quarters,  40,000  were  colonial 
wheat,  upon  which  a  duty  of  only  Is.  was 
paid.  The  price  also  was  hieher  this  year 
than  last.  Thus  it  was  evident  that  the 
Corn-bill  had  done  no  good.  Then,  would 
anybody  say  that  the  Income-tax  had  done 
any  good  ?  What  good  had  arisen  from 
the  tariff?  On  the  contrary,  injury  would 
be  inflicted  by  it ;  and  these  three  mea- 
sures formed  Uie  whole  of  the  Ministerial 
budget.  This  was  the  end  of  it,  and  all 
that  Ministers  intended  to  do.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  reported  to  have  said,  **  These 
are  my  measures. "  He  had  called  him- 
self a  doctor,  and  had  produced  his  reme- 
dies. "  Try  them/*  said  he,  "  and  see  if 
they  will  do  you  no  eood. "  Not  only  had 
they  done  no  good,  but  matters  had 
become  worse  and  worse.  If  Government 
could  do  nothing,  was  that  a  reason 
why  Parliament  should  do  nothing? 
Surely  a  committee  mieht  make  inquiry 
-—inquiry  could  do  no  harm.  The  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Ripon)  had  objected  be- 
cause the  proceeding  would  not  be  con- 
ducted impartially.  How  did  that  appear  ? 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord 
Brougham)  had  told  the  House  what  en- 
lightened merchants  and  manu&cturers 
were  prepared  to  prove.  Were  their  facts 
and  opinions  wortn  nothing?  Were  they 
foolish  people  who  had  imposed  upon  the 
weakness  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  ? 
lliose  who  voted  against  the  motion  must 
either  conclude  that  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  did  not  himself  believe  what  he 
had  stated  he  could  prove,  or  that  what  he 
could  prove  from  the  mouths  of  expe- 
rienced and  intelligent  men  was  not 
worthy  of  consideration.  When  the  last 
Ministers  were  in  office,  they  produced 
their  measures — measures  which  would 
have  done  good  ;  but  they  were  rejected. 
VOL.LXIV.    {Sm} 


Then  the  present  Ministers  came  into 
office  and  produced  their  measures,  pro- 
mising that  those  measures  would  do 
everything,  but  in  fact,  they  had  done 
nothing.  Was  the  country  to  be  left  for 
many  months,  during  the  whole  autumn 
and  winter,  without  any  attempt  to  alle- 
viate the  existing  state  of  suffering  ?  Did 
Ministers  admit  their  own  incompetence, 
and  yet  refuse  to  allow  the  House  to  en- 
deavour to  find  out  a  remedy  ?  Distress 
was  not  only  increasing,  but  it  was  reach- 
ing a  class  of  persons  who  did  not  like  to 
go  into  the  side-door  of  a  pawnbroker's, 
but  were  admitted  at  the  front  door,  and 
pawned  their  plate,  instead  of  what  were 
technically  called  soft  goods.  The  business 
of  pawnbrokers  was  thus  changing,  and 
distress  was  ascending  higher  and  higher. 
Was  it  intended  to  be  said  that  in  this 
state  of  things  nothing  ought  to  be  done  ? 
The  foolish  clients  of  his  noble  and  learned, 
but  weak-minded  Friend,  insisted  that  the 
Corn-laws  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  dis- 
tress ;  and  supposing,  by  some  chance. 
Parliament  became  convinced  that  they 
were  in  the  right,  was  not  the  New  Corn- 
law  to  be  repealed  merely  because  it  was 
enacted  two  months  ago  ?  If  so,  what  was 
the  meaning  of  the  little  clause  near  the 
end  respecting  the  repeal  of  it  ?  He  be- 
lieved, that  the  immediate  effect  of  a  re- 
peal of  it  would  be  to  revive  trade  and 
relieve  distress.  Such  had  been  the  case 
in  1826,  in  consequence  of  the  mere  pro- 
posal to  give  Ministers  the  power  of  intro- 
ducing 500,000  quarters  of  wheat  by  order 
in  council.  When  it  was  urged  in  the 
debate  that  such  a  measure  would  have 
no  immediate  effect,  Mr.  Canning  an- 
swered it,  by  producing  letters  from  prac- 
tical manufacturers  asserting  that  instant 
and  considerable  benefit  had  been  produced. 
The  very  hint  of  an  intention  to  do  some- 
thing to  relieve  the  distress,  at  that  time 
attributed  to  the  Corn-laws,  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  relief.  If  Ministers  would  now 
only  undertake  to  inquire,  the  same  result 
would  follow.  On  these  grounds,  he 
should  vote  for  the  motion,  without  saying 
one  word  respecting  the  lateness  of  the 
Session,  an  argument  which  he  did  not  be- 
lieve any  noble  Lord  would  venture  to 
urge. 

Lord  Whamcliffe  remaxked  that  in  1826 
no  corn  was  to  be  admitted  under  the  price 
of  80«.,  while  the  duty  was  to  be  I2s, 
[The  Earl  of  Radnor :  It  was  not  to  Vm; 
higher  llkwi  VIs\  '\.^\i'^»  ^^  wsJ^^^'^a:^. 
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Lords,  he  felt  great  admiratioD  for  the 
speech  of  the  nohle  and  learned  Lord  (Lord 
Brougham),  but  it  could  not  be  disputed 
that  his  main  argument  was«  that  the 
Corn-laws  occasioned  the  prevailing  dis- 
tress. When,  however,  noble  Lords  talked 
of  repealing  the  Corn-laws,  it  ought  to  be 
recollected  that  other  interests  were  to  be 
consulted  besides  those  of  the  manufac- 
turers ;  and  if  Parliament  evinced  any  dis- 
position to  repeal  the  present  law,  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  fears  thereby  introduced 
among  agriculturists  would  greatly  aggra- 
vate the  prevailing  difficulties.  If  they 
thought  that  any  good  could  come  of  an 
inquiry,  they  would  be  most  blameable 
if  they  refused  an  investigation  3  but  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  repeal  of 
a  law  which  had  been  only  passed  eight 
weeks  ago  would  tend  to  aggravate  the 
distress  which  unfortunately  prevailed.  He 
would  not  trouble  the  House  at  any  length 
at  that  hour  of  the  night,  but  would 
merely  conclude  by  remarking  that  those 
noble  Lords  could  scarcely  be  serious  who 
expected  the  Government  to  pled^  them- 
selves to  call  the  Legislature  together 
whilst  yet  events  were  in  the  womb  of 
ftite.  He  would  make  no  such  promise 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  but  would 
content  himself  with  saying  that  they 
would  take  every  measure  they  thought 
necessary  and  expedient  whenever  they 
found  that  exigency  arose. 

Lord  Brougham  replied,  that  he  did  not 
accuse  the  noble  Lord  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  of  having  applied  the  ex- 
pression, "  the  farmers*  wits  are  dense  as 
the  clay  they  till,"  in  any  offensive  sense. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  well  aware  that 
that  noble  Lord  had  never  intended  to  use 
the  expression  in  the  sense  which  it  was 
attributed  to  him  ;  and  to  show  that  he 
could  not  have  had  his  noble  Friend's  ex- 
pression in  his  eye,  he  had  made  use  of 
other  phrases  as  to  the  manufactures,  which 
had  never  been  applied  to  them  by  any 
person  in  any  way.  With  respect  to  the 
motion  before  the  House,  he  had  heard 
nothing  to  shake  his  conviction  of  the 
high  expediency,  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  such  an  inquiry.  What  had  been  the 
objections  urgc^i  to  it  ?  It  had  been  said, 
that  it  was  to  be  an  inquiry  only  di- 
rected to  one  point — that  of  the  Corn- 
laws.  He  denied  that  such  was  the  case. 
It  might  have  been  the  inference  from  his 
arguments   that    the  disttesa   which  all 

admitted  to  exiat,  which  a\\  a\\o^«^  XaXIav  >t\v«ifik~x«\!Qftfaber  that,  and  let 
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influence  of  the  seasons — was  not  owing  to 
machinery— was  not  owing  to  over-pro- 
duction— was  not  owing  to  faultF  legisla- 
tion at  home  or  abroad.  If  these  few 
causes  should  he  excluded  as  causes  of 
distress — if  all  should  think  that  lie  had 
demonstrated  that  the  distress  was  not 
owing  to  them— if  all  agreed  in  that,  tbsa, 
indeed,  might  noble  Lords  say  that  only 
one  cause  remained  behind,  anid  that  was 
faulty  legislation  with  respect  to  core,  sad 
not  only  with  respect  to  corn,  but  with 
res|iect  to  trade  generally.  No  one  could 
approve  more  than  he  did  of  the  changes 
introduced  by  the  New  Customs  Bill.  He 
approved  of  the  relaxation  of  prohibitsfT 
duties  just  as  much  as  his  noble  Frieaa 
near  him  (Lord  Stanhope)  disapproved  sf 
them.  He  only  lamented  that  toe  changt 
had  not  gone  far  enough  $  that  it  was 
limited  in  its  extent ;  and  that  it  left  many 
important  articles  untouched.  But  for 
the  very  same  reasons  as  he  would  wish  te 
see  prohibitory  duties  removed  from  com, 
he  would  wish  to  remove  them  from  many 
other  articles ;  and  three  years  ago  he  had 
presented  an  unanimous  resolution  of  the 
Corn-law  repeal  delegates  against  all  pfo- 
tecting  duties  generally,  therefore  he  de- 
nied that  this  was  a  debate  upon  the  Com- 
laws.  It  was  said,  however,  that  an  in* 
vestigation  would  cause  alarm  among  the 
agriculturists,  and  would  produce  geneial 
commercial  distress.  But  he  believed  that 
in  many  respects  the  result  would  be  to 
tranquillise  those  whom  it  was  stated  it 
would  alarm.  Did  their  Lordships  think 
that  no  benefit  would  result  froro  a  fiill 
discussion,  from  a  searching  inquiry  as  to 
what  the  real  cause  or  causes  of  oistresi 
might  be  ?  They  would  remember  thst 
they  were  agreed  only  as  to  the  fact  of 
distress  existing.  As  to  the  cause  they  all 
differed.  Upon  that  point  there  were 
almost  as  many  opinions  as  there  were 
speakers  in  the  debate.  Even  those  who 
aj^reed  that  restrictive  laws  formed  one 
cause  of  the  distress,  differed  as  to  the 
lengths  to  which  they  were  inclined  to  go 
in  removing  them.  He,  for  one,  did  not 
by  any  means  ascribe  these  distresses  solely 
to  the  Corn-laws.  He  believed  that  the 
Corn-laws  occasioned  a  great  part  of  the 
distress.  But  let  them  reoillect  that 
when  men  were  plunged  into  misfortune 
they  were  apt  to  throw  the  entire  Uaaw 
upon  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  the 
most  conspicuous    and    apparent 
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•siggertted  luch  a  view  of  matters  as 
attributing  the  distress  solely  to  the  Corn* 
laws  was-^if  it  were  only  to  show  that 
those  who  entertained  tliis  opinion  had 
adopted  false  estimates— only  to  satisfy 
them  of  their  mistake  by  a  full  and  fair  in. 
quiry-- if  they  should  come  to  the  conclu* 
sion  that  wholly  or  in  part  the  Corn-laws 
had  been  unjustly  charged  as  hHFing  occa- 
sioned the  distress,  and  that  their  repeal 
was  in  whole  or  in  part  falsely  looked  to 
for  a  remedy— ^if  nothing  more  should  re- 
sult from  the  inquiry  than  this,  then  he 
should  turn  round  on  those  who  were  in 
fiiFour  of  the  Coruv'laws,  and  ask  them 
whether  there  was  anything  that  could 
more  help  their  cause,  that  could  more  for- 
ward Iheir  riews,  than  such  an  inquiry  ? 
But  they  would  say  that  there  was  no 
prospect  of  their  coming  to  any  such  con- 
clusion. Did  they  say  that— those  who 
held  the  Corn-laws  to  be  perfect?  They 
surely  could  not  maintain  such  a  doctrine. 
If  they  belisFed  that  the  Corn-law  was 
a  good  law— if  they  conscientiously  be- 
lieved that*  they  could  have  no  fear  of 
the  result  of  an  inquiry ^they  should  be 
the  last  men  to  oppose  an  investigation. 
Was  it  not  possible  that  the  result  of 
the  inquiry  might  be  to  show  that  he 
was  wrong  in  his  statements  with  re^ 
ferenoe  to  the  seasons  ?  It  had  been  9aid 
that  while  good  seasons  continued  there 
co-existed  general  prosperity,  but  that,  as 
in  the  last  four  years,  there  had  been  bad 
harvests,  there  had  been  also  distress.  He 
certainly  admitted  that  such  had  been  the 
fiict,  and  that  the  fact  gave  plausibility  to 
the  doctrine.  Now  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  fluctuations  of  the  seasons  pro- 
duced distress,  surely  such  a  proof  would 
be  a  boon  to  the  firiends  of  the  Corn-law 
and  in  their  creed  to  the  country  at 
large.  Their  Lordships  would  permit 
him  to  say  that,  if  it  should  so  result, 
that  it  apiieared  that  not  man  was  to 
blame,  but  that  it  was  the  seasons 
which  produced  the  distress,  anything 
more  tending  to  pacify,  to  tranquillize 
the  country,  to  maintain  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  society,  and  give  stability 
to  the  Government,  it  was  out  of  the  power 
of  his  mind  to  conceive.  These  were  among 
the  results  which  an  inquiry  might  lead  to, 
for  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should  say 
that  no  inquiry  could  throw  light  upon  a 
subject  on  which  so  many  conflicting 
opinions  were  entertained.  Would  any 
man  try  to  convince  him  of  this,  that 
if  they  wens  to  go  into    inquiry,  tbat 


all  the  manubeturers,  that  all  the  mer-^ 
chants,  who  would  be  examined  before 
them,  would  fail  in  givine  them  facts 
which  could  possibly  throw  light  upon  the 
subject?  For  they  must  be  prepared  to 
affirm  that  proposition,  to  negative  the 
possibility  of  new  information  being  attain- 
able, before,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  and  ailer  what  Parliament  had 
done  and  had  left  undone,  they  could  agree 
to  reject  the  inquiry.  But  it  had  also 
been  urged  that,  if  granted,  it  would  be 
carried  on  with  partiality,  with  prejudice. 
If  he  had  not  said  enough  to  show  that  he 
himself  entertained  no  prejudice  or  par- 
tiality upon  the  subject— that  he  should  be 
ready  to  enter  upon  the  inquiry  as  calmly, 
as  judicially,  as  if  he  were  on  the  Bench 
administering  justice,  then  he  should  in 
vain  hope  that  any  asseverations  of  his 
own  impartiality,  a  freedom  from  all  ey- 
cited  feeling  would  alter  the  opinions 
of  their  Lordships,  or  change  their  expec« 
tations.  But  let  him  rather  proceed  to 
another  answer  which  had  been  made  to 
him,  and  remind  their  Ijordships  that  the 
course  which  he  wished  them  to  take  had 
been  on  another  occasion  adopted.  Manu- 
facturing distress!  Had  there  never  been 
any  distress  of  another  kind  ?  Had  they 
never  lived  through  times  of  agriculturad 
distress?  And  what  had  happened  at 
such  periods?  In  such  times  had  there 
been  no  inquiry -^no  investigation — no« 
thing  but  legislation  or  non-legislation? 
No  such  thing.  What  if  the  question  had 
been  entertained^ what,  if  an  inouiry  had 
been  then  gone  into — what  if  sudi  motion 
as  the  present  had  been  carried^-what  if 
the  Government  had  brought  them  forward 
—what,  if  the  words  of  the  motion  be- 
fore the  House  were  the  very  words  in 
which  a  committee  was  moved  for  and  ob- 
tained by  the  Government  upon  the  agri- 
cultural distress  in  1832?  It  was  said  that 
such  motions  as  the  present  were  only 
brought  forward  with  the  intention  of  em- 
barrassing the  Government ;  but  what  if  a 
similar  motion  was  made  by  a  Government 
itself }  and  what  if  that  motion  had  ob- 
tained the  concurrence  of  Parliament — a 
motion  exactly  like  the  present  one,  with 
the  exception  of  the  change  of  the  word 
agricultural  into  manufiEu;turing  ?  Then 
why  not  treat  manufacturing  distress 
as  you  had  done  agricultuntl  ?  But 
great  stress  had  been  laid  upon  fears  of 
alarming  and  exciting  the  countrY*  Naw^ 
he  belie^vd  XWV  ^^^^  vo«^\t>^  >«^s»^^  \«ss^ 
\  mote  ti^ma  Sk»^\V\\i^  Aiit  %»  V5»«^^vufc.'^o^ 
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agriculturists.  He  would  etn  an  in- 
stance to  show  the  probability  of  this 
— an  instance  nhich  was  too  recent  to 
be  denied,  and  too  etriking  to  be  for. 
gotteu.  He  would  recall  their  Lord- 
ships' attention  to  the  alarm  which  existed 
among  the  agriculturists  on  the  cora- 
mencement  of  the  tariff.  Those  who  were 
concerned  with  the  grazing  counties  in 
the  north  and  west  of  England  liaew,  and 
would  bear  him  out,  when  he  stated,  that 
there  never  was  a  moment  of  greater  alarm 
— of  greater  inconvenience — experieocpd 
in  agriculture,  then  was  felt  at  the  time  he 
alluded  to.  The  panic  occasioned  by  the 
fiilse  idea  of  the  vast  number  of  foreign 
cattle  which  would  be  imported,  was  almost 
greater  than  he  thought  rational  beingB 
conld  have  felt<  It  was  advertised  in 
more  places  than  one,  that  directly  tht- 
tans' came  into  operation,  meat  would  he 
sold  for  4d.  per  lb.,  and  in  some  places 
even,  as  it  was  stated,  for  Sd.;  and  the 
result  wasgreaC  alarm,  great  incoavenience, 
for  some  weeks  a  desertion  of  the  mar* 
kets.  But  all  this  panic  had  already 
vanished.  In  no  one  county  of  England 
could  they  find  a  vestige  of  the  late  panic. 
The  people  had  come  to  their  senies, 
they  found  that  it  was  a  delusion  under 
which  they  had  laboured.  Now,  here 
was  an  instance  of  the  effects  of  reflexion 
and  inquiry.  And  sure  he  was,  that  if 
those  who  were  so  much  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  corn 
were  to  enter  into  a  calm  but  searching 
investigation  of  the  matter,  their  fears 
would  be  very  much  lessened  if  not  en- 
tirely put  an  end  to.  But  the  noble  Vii- 
count  (Viscount  Melbourne)  who  had  been 
BO  well  answered  by  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
of  Radoor]  that  he  onght  to  apologise  for 
adding  a  word  on  the  subject,  had  main- 
tained that  these  distresses  are  necessary 
parts  of  our  commercial  system,  and  that 
there  is  no  use  in  training  the  cause  of 
what  are  necessary  and  remediless  evils. 
He  denied  their  being  necessary,  and  he 
denied  their  being  remediless,  as  long  as 
}ou  refuse  to  inquire  into  the  remedies 
propounded.  He  had  none  of  the  gloomy 
apprehensions  which  seemed  to  fill  his 
noble  Friend's  mind,  when  contemplating 
the  artificial  state  from  mercantile  afiairs. 
He  had  unbounded  coafidence  in  those 
resources,  which  providence  had  permitted 
us  lo  amass  beyond  all  oiher  nations,  and 
felt  DO  alarm  at  their  failing  to  unhold  out 
prosperity;  if  the  hand  of  toan,  tW  tooWs^i' 
meaaures  of  our  own  bad  policy  w«te  (nt\'>j 
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withheld,  and  full  scope  giren  to  oar  cmm> 
mercial  powers.  If  tade«l,  we  are  fatedto 
tindereo  so  sad  a  recourse  as  bis  noble 
Friend  seemed  to  have  made  np  his  mii^ 
to  witness ;  if  the  course  of  wealth  like 
that  of  empire  be  irrevockbly  ftppointed 
to  take  its  way  westward ;  if  the  Miradea 
wrought  by  gregarious  industry,  ctmcen- 
trated  skill,  and  accumulated  capital,  must 
DO  more  be  displayed  among  as,  bat  re- 
moved to  the  banks  of  the  Hudaon  and  the 
Ohio;  we  must  resign  ourselves  in  hamble 
submission  to  the  decree ;  bat  it  is  oat 
bounden  duty  first  of  all  to  be  sure  tint 
this  sentence  has  gone  forth,  that  we  an 
not  ourselves  doing  the  work  of  onr  own 
destruction,  and  that  we  have  not  within 
ourselves  the  means  of  aneatine  the 
catastrophe.  The  noUe  and  learned  lad 
concluded  by  saying,  that  the  paramount 
importance  of  the  subject  had  induced  Ium 
to  trespass  so  long  upon  their  Lordship^ 
attention. 

Their  Lordships  divided : — Conteatsl4; 
Not-Contents  61  :    Majority  47. 

List  of  iha   CONTBKTS. 

KiDuaiid 


Scarborough 
Radnor 
Clarendon 
Gosford. 

Carooys 

Lisl  of  the  NOT-CONTBNTS 


Ljtielton 

Carringfton 

Cloncuny 

firoughan 

Moitjn 

Monieagla 

Campbell. 


Lord  Cbaocelior, 

ABCHklSBOP. 

Arm^h. 

Buccleugh 
Wellington 
Cleveland. 


Huntley 

Hertford 

Exeter 

Ailesbury 

Ormonde. 

EARLS. 

Denbigh 

.Shaflesbury 

Haddington 
KinDDull 
I  )alhousie 
Duomore 
Uutmouih 


Delawarr 

Bathunt 

Liverpool 

Mountcashell 

Wicklow 

Bandon 

Rotslyn 

Chichester 

Ctancarly 

Powit 

Verulani 

Brown  low 

Bradford 

Ripon 

viscoum. 

Middletoa 
Gage 

Melboame 
Hawarden 

Canterbury 

BIBHOPt. 
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Colchester 

Beaumont 

Forester 

ColTille 

Bexl^y 

Boston 

De  Tabley 

Kenyon 

Whamcliffe 

Dunsany 

Fittgerald 

Carbery 

Lyndburst 

Redesdale 

Colborne 

Paired  off. 

HOT-COMTENTS, 

COMTEMTS. 

Duke  of  Beaufort 

Lord  Stafford 

Marquess  of  Ely 

Dute  of  Hamilton 

£arl  of  Jersey 
Earl  of  Aberdeen 

Lord  De  Freyne 

Duke  of  Sutherland 

Bishop  of  Rochester       Lord  Leigh 
Ld . Stuart  de  Rothesay    Lord  Wenlock 
Lord  Wynford  Earl  of  Carlisle 

Their  Lordahips  adjourned  at  a  quarter- 
past  eleven. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Monday  y  July  11, 1842. 

Munrrsa.]    Bilul    !••  PuMc—Wids  Streets  (DubUn). 
r-  BedwiMtkal  Jmiidietlon  i  Cbthn  Hotpitel;  MiUtia 
BaUoti;  Military  Sayings  Banksi   Testlmooy  Perpetu- 
ating. 

Committed, — Linen  Mamifteturcfl  (Ireland))  Turnpike 
Acts  CoptinnaiKww 

JI<portai.->Fi8lMrks  Treaty  t  Slave  Trade  Treaties  Act 
Continuance  I  Parish  Constables. 
3*>  and  passed : — London  Bridge  Appraadies  Fund. 
PriMir.— 9*'  Bishop  of  Derry^  Estate  i  Mostyn's  Estate  i 
Lord  SouUMunpCon'S  Estates  CaUand's  Estate :  Vcroon- 
sin's  Naturalisation  t  Pilkington'S  Estate  t    Marquess  of 
Tweedak^s  Estate  i  Lord  Lorton'k  Estate. 
RqmnttL — Vcre^  Divorce  i    Cambuslaqg  and  Mulrkirk 
Roads  (No.  f);  Patemn'k  Estate;  Davidson's  Estate; 
Duke  of   Clevelandii  Estate;    Viscount  FitswilUam'S 
Estate. 

PsnnoirB  PnmnwtmD,  By  Mr.  Ord,  ftom  Newcastle  and 
Gateshead  Religious  Freedom  Society,  and  fkom  the 
Tyne  Union,  and  ftom  WdTs  Union,  against  the  Poor- 
law  Amendment  BQL — By  Sir  J.  Tyrdl,  fkom  Chairmen 
of  Medical  PractltionerB  (Essex),  for  Amendment  of  the 
Poor-law  Bin  In  relation  to  Medical  Relief— By  Sir  H. 
Dou^as,  ftom  Merchants  of  Liverpool  connfrtrd  with 
Newfimndlandf  to  raise  the  Qualiflcatioa  of  Electors  and 
Representatives  in  that  IshokL— By  Mr.  Sergeant  Jack- 
son, ftom  United  Dioceses  of  Cloyne,  Cork,  and  Ross, 
ftom  Kilnamartery,  and  Dioceie  of  Aima^;  and  by 
Captain  Jones,  ftom  KilUer  and  Clomure,  fat  Alterations 
in  the  System  of  National  Eduoatkm  (Ireland) ;  and  ftom 
Londonderry  and  Newtown  Umeady,  against  the  Tobaooo 
Regulations  BilL— By  Mr.  T.  Duncombe,  ftom  a  Public 
Meetii^  at  Sheflleld,  for  Inquiry  into  Holberry's  case- 
By  Mr.  CoiviUe,  ftom  West  Hallam,  against  the  Grant 
to  Maynootlu— By  Mr.  J.  CConnell,  ftom  Wm.  Patricks 
son  Pike,  against  any  Increase  of  the  Stamp  Duties  (Ire- 
land)*— From  Wm.  Bridle,  complaining  of  being  Dis- 
missed ftom  the  Govcmocship  of  Ildiester  Gaol,  and 
praying  for  Inquiry. — ^By  Mr.  Ferrand,  ftom  Queenshead, 
for  a  Law  to  regulate  Wages.  From  a  Meetfa^  at  Dun- 
fermling,  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Corn-laws^— By  Mr.  J. 
(yoonnell,  ftom  Mr.  Gordon,  wwnplaning  oT  the  Court  of 
Chancery  (Ireland)  Bill  i  and  ftom  Jamee  C/NcU,  and 
Mackey  O'Neill,  for  Inquiry  into  the  Irregularities  of  the 
Cimber  Post  Offloe— From  Baken  of  DnbUn,  for  an  Act 
to  Regulate  their  Hours  of  Work. — Ftam  Schoolmasters 
of  the  Preebytery  of  Selkirk,  for  iDpraviog  the  Condition 
of  Schoofanasten  (Scottand). 


Mimes  and  Collieries  Commis- 
sion.] Mr.  Siansfield  wished  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  rela- 
tive to  the  second  report  of  the  Mines  and 
Collieries  Commissioners.  The  commis- 
sion bore  date  the  20th  of  October,  1840 ; 
and  their  first  report  was  dated  the  21st 
of  April,  1842.  In  that  report  they  said 
that  they  had  given  a  faithful  account  of 
the  state  of  the  children  and  young  per- 
sons in  mines  and  collieries  as  to  their 
bodily  condition,  but  the  effect  of  the 
system  on  their  morals  would  be  best  col- 
lected from  their  next  report.  Now,  what 
he  wished  to  know  was,  when  that  report 
would  be  ready  ? 

Sir  J.  Oraham  said,  as  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  informed  him  of  his  intention 
to  put  this  question  to  him  to-day,  he 
deemed  it  right  to  make  a  communication 
to  the  commissioners  on  the  subject,  to 
which  he  had  not  yet  received  an  answer. 
He  had,  however,  received  a  verbal  com- 
munication, stating  that  the  report  was  in 
progress ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  say  whe- 
ther it  would  or  would  not  be  ready  before 
the  end  of  the  Session. 

Spiritual  Instruction  for  Ca- 
tholic Prisoners.]  Mr.  T.  Duncombe 
wished  to  know  whether  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  intended  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendation^contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Criminal-law  commissioners,  with  respect 
to  providing  spiritual  instruction  for  of- 
fenders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
confined  in  her  Majesty's  gaols. 

Sir  J,  Graham  could  not  do  better,  in 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, than  refer  to  the  terms  of  the 
report  itself:^ 

*'  It  would  not  be  judicious  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  withdraw  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  from  the  Legislature.  They  could  not 
do  so  without  opening  a  question  of  the  great- 
est  national  importance — the  greatest  delicacy 
— and  one  on  which  Parliament  had  already 
decided." 

Municipal  Corporations.^  Mr. 
Leader  said  he  rose  to  make  a  complaint 
of  what  he  considered  a  very  unfair  and 
dishonest  act  on  the  part  of  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  Government.  On  Saturday 
morning,  a  very  few  minutes  before  3 
o'clock,  the  Municipal  Corporations  Bill 
was  read  a  third  time  and  passed.  Now^ 
lit  ^ou\d  Vifc  *v^  ^Xi'^  \^^0\vi.\\^^  ^  "^c*^ 
\Houaft,  ^^X  ^  VtJ«  tw^bLw^e^  iM^^^^^wa^  vs. 
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was  moved  at  a  late  hour  at  night  that 
the  bill  should  be  committed,  he  objected 
to  proceeding  with  that  stage  of  the  mea- 
sure without  further  discussion.  He  had, 
however,  waved  his  objection  on  the  ex- 
press understanding  that  the  bill  should 
not  pass  until  it  was  fully  discussed.  He 
had  given  way,  because  he  did  not  wish 
to  obstruct  the  Govern inent.  At  that 
time  he  had  stated  that  the  most  material 
clauses  of  the  bill,  those  introduced  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Worcester  (Sir  T.  Wilde) 
had  been  expunged,  and  that  the  bill  was 
wholly  different  from  what  it  had  been. 
But,  contrary  to  the  good  faith  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  he  found  that  the 
bill  had  been  passed,  at  a  late  hour^  with- 
out observation.  It  must  have  been  very 
late  when  it  passed,  because  he  voted  on 
the  question  of  adjournment,  and  had 
then  gone  away,  not  thinking  that  the  bill 
would  be  proceeded  with.  A  breach  of 
faith  had,  therefore,  been  committed  ;  and 
if  Gentlemen  opposite  meant  to  conduct 
business  in  that  manner,  they  must  expect 
their  political  opponents  to  throw  every 
possible  obstacle  in  their  way.  In  future, 
therefore,  he  should  adopt  every  Parlia- 
mentary means  in  his  power  to  oppose 
any  Government  bill  of  which  he  disap- 
proved. That  was  the  only  mode  of  meet- 
ing so  unfair  and  unjust  a  proceeding 
as  that  which  had  been  adopted  in  this 
instance. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  he  was  not  aware  that 
the  bill  had  been  read  a  third  time.  If 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  communicated 
his  wish  on  the  subject,  he  was  sure  the  bill 
would  not  have  been  read  a  third  time.  He 
thought  it  was  very  probable,  as  the  bill 
had  stood  some  time  for  a  third  reading, 
that  the  motion  was  made  by  some  hon. 
Gentleman  who  was  not  aware  of  the  un- 
derstanding referred  to  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber. He  was  sorry  that  such  a  circum- 
fttance  should  have  occurred,  but  he  was 
sure  that  the  third  reading  had  been 
moved  by  some  hon.  Member  who  was 
not  cognizant  of  the  understanding  which 
had  been  alluded  to. 

Sir  G.  Clerk  said,  the  bill  had  stood  for 
a  third  reading  for  several  nights.  He 
was  not  aware  that  it  was  intended  to 
move  any  amendments  to  the  bill ;  and 
the  Attorney-General,  who  moved  the 
third  reading,  understood  that  no  amend- 
ment would  be  moved. 

Mr.  Leader  said,  thai  (or  iVixee  icvoxiVV* 

the  bill,  Dight  after  aighi,  Vi^Oi  \^^\i  ^%v 


poned.  The  Attorney- General*  be  thought, 
must  have  known  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  suffer  the  bill  to  pass  without  diieat* 
sion,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
clauses  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Woroeateri 
which  had  been  expunged. 
The  matter  ended. 

Lord  AucklaItD.]  Sir  R.  Peel:  Sir, 
in  rising  to  move  the  Order  of  the  Day 
for  the  House  resolving  itself  into  a  Com* 
mittee  of  Supply,  I  wish  to  notice  n  state* 
ment  made  by  a  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Viscount  Palmerston)  on  the  last  night* or 
the  last  night  but  one,  when  the  Houst 
met.  That  statement  was  made  with  re- 
ference to  the  policy  pursued  by  the  late 
Government  as  to  the  war  in  Affghanistan. 
The  noble  Lord  stated,  that  her  Majesty's 
present  Government  had  suggested  that 
Lord  Auckland  should  remaiti  as  Go- 
vernor-general of  India,  and  that  appli- 
cation had  been  made  to  him  by  her 
Majesty's  Government  for  thai  purpost. 
Thence  the  noble  Lord  had  inferred  that 
there  was  an  approval  on  the  part  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  of  the  pdioj  that 
had  been  pursued  in  India.  Now,  I  must 
decidedly  protest  against  any  such  infe 
ence.  In  the  first  place,  I  should  say, 
that  if  her  Majesty's  Government  had 
been  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
services  of  Lord  Auckland  in  India,  it  was 
not  thence  to  be  inferred  that,  therefore, 
they  consented  to  make  tbemselvea  a  party 
to  his  policy.  There  most  be  every  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  a  Government, 
(whatever  difference,  in  point  of  political 
fueling,  might  exist  on  various  sul^ecti), 
considering  that  Lord  Auckland  had  for 
fbur  years  devoted  the  whole  of  his  lime 
and  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  to 
avoid  doing  anything  which  might  imply  a 
reflection  on  the  person  intrusted  with  the 
discharge  of  sucn  important  daties*  It 
was  natural  and  genecoes  to  abstain  from 
any  act  that  might  imply  an  unfavourable 
opmion,  and  might  render  still  greater  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed.  I  am  sorry  that  the  noMe 
Lord  should  have  rested  his  information 
on  a  private  letter,  addressed  fh>m  one 
gentleman  to  another ;  and,  as  I  under- 
stand the  mstter,  the  communication  was 
conveyed  in  a  private  letter  fVoiA  Lord 
Ellenborough  to  Lord  Auckland,  t  mast 
confess  I  am  surprised  at  the  aebia  Loid's 
r\w^txti^\KckW^  i^'i^xi   if   the  impresauMi  it 
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I  heard  with  larpriie  the  noble  Lord'* 
■talement;  I  wa>,  boweter,  at  ihe  lime 
unwilling  to  make  aoy  refereDce  to  it,  for 
I  did  not  expoct  the  iDtroductton  of  ihe 
question  of  the  policy  of  the  war  in  Aff- 
ghaniitan  on  the  third  night  of  the  debate 
on  the  retoluiioni  of  the  hot).  Member  for 
Greenock ;  and  1  certaioly  am  deiiroui, 
in  a  mailer  which  at  all  affecia  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  a  Qovernor-generiil 
of  India  who  wai  about  to  nlurn  to  this 
eouDtry — I  am  deairous  to  collect  the  beet 
■nforniatiOD  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case 
before  1  offer  any  contradiction  to  the 
■tatement  of  the  noble  Lord.  I  certainly 
do  not  recollect  haviog  been  a  party  lo 
lay  proposal  such  ai  that  to  which  the 
noblo  Lord  had  on  a  former  evening  re. 
ftrred  :  yet,  at  the  same  time,  ■■  the  noble 
^oid  liad  (aid,  that  the  communication 
was  conveyed  in  a  private  letter  from  Lord 
Ellenborough  to  Lord  Auckland,  it  is  im- 
poisible  for  me  to  offer  any  contrndiclion. 
Ai  to  the  letter,  however,  I  can  find  no 
each  public  letter ;  end  certaioly  I  could 
add,  no  such  propoitiion  es  that  which 
baa  been  referred  to  had  been  made  with 
Ihe  knowledge  and  sanction  of  the  Oo- 
ternment ;  but  I  knew  ihe  high  opinion 
which  was  entertained  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  of  Lord  Auckland — i  knew  tliat 
opinioD  was  of  the  most  generous  kind, 
and  in  proof  of  this  i  need  only  refer  to  the 
expfeasiona  used  by  Lord  EUeoborough 
at  a  dinner  given  lo  him  oa  the  eve  of  his 
deparinre  for  India  by  the  directors  of  the 
East  India  Company,  on  the  3d  of  No- 
yember  lail.  On  thai  occasion  my  noble 
Friend  ipoke  of  Lord  Auckland  in  theae 
generous  larma:— 

"  He  felt  also  thai  he  was  about  lo  succeed 
a  man  who,  in  the  office  of  Govemor-geaeral 
had,  he  rejoiced  to  have  this  opponenlij  of 
declsHng,  eahibiled  great  praolical  ability  in 
the  admlDiitration  of  affairs.  In  &ei,  it  was  a 
sourceof  great  personal  a*  well  as  public  aali*. 
faction  lo  him,  united  as  he  had  been  with  the 
Earl  of  Auckland  in  former  times  by  lies  of 
the  closest  friendship,  to  observe  the  indefa- 
tigable iodusiry,  the  greal  ability,  and  the 
extensive  knowledge  he  had  brought  to  the 
invetligeliati,  elucidation,  and  management 
of  all  the  great  qnestioDS  which  had  come 
before  hit  Government." 

That  w»  the  pablic  teatimony,  the 
generoni  testimony,  of  one  political  oppo- 
nent to  another.  1  have  referred  lo  my 
own  communicBlions  with  the  Board  of 
DirMlori  on  the  subiect  of  Lord  Anck- 
ltBd<    I  •hail  not  unaertilH  to  tniHti  foi 


any  communication  which  might  have 
been  made  from  Lord  EUeoborough  to 
Lord  Auckland  in  the  same  generoua 
spirit,  but  ihese  are  the  facts  of  the  case 
as  far  as  1  can  aacertain  thera.  Imme- 
diately on  accepting  ofGce  1  made  inquiry 
with  regard  lo  the  appointment  of  the 
Qovernor- general  of  India,  and  I  received 
from  the  East  India  Board  the  following 
intimalion  :— 


(Minute  by  the  Govemor-geneial.) 
"  A  request  from  the  honourable  court  is 
conveyed  to  me  by  this  despatch,  that  I  would 
not  in  the  ensuing  spring  resign  Ihe  high  office 
which  I  have  Ihe  honour  of  holding  in  India; 
and  to  a  wish  to  ihis  elfecl,  expressed  in  this 
quarter,  in  terms  and  in  substance  so  honour- 
able lo  me,  J  can,  under  p regent  circumstances, 
make  but  the  one  answer — that  I  will  not 
abruptly  throw  up  the  trust  which  has  been 
confided  to  me,  or  appear  hastily  and  unduly 
lo  shrink  from  any  important  rcsponsibilily  of 
which  it  may  be  supposed  that  I  should  be 
able  more  easily  to  acquit  myself  than  could 
be  expected  from  any  one  new  lo  the  carea 
and  duties  of  ihe  Indian  administration. 

"  I  readily,  therefore,  consent  to  postpone 
any  immediate  decision  upon  the  lime  when  I 
may  return  lo  England,  and  it  maybe  assumed 
that  for  the  next  year  I  shall  serve  in  India, 
giving  in  ihe  course  of  the  year  such  timely  no- 
tice of  my  wisliea  and  inteotions  as  public  and 
private  considerations  may  aeem  lo  rat  to  re- 

The  consequence  was  that  Lord  Auck< 
land  remained  in  India,  and  that  he  did  so 
at  the  specific  request  of  the  Board  of 
Control  and  of  the  Board  of  East  India 
Directors;  and  the  preaent  Oovernmeot 
found  him  remaining  in  India  at  the  ex- 
press wish  of  the  public  authorities  in  this 
country.  On  the  1st  of  September  I 
found  a  letter  from  Lord  Auckland.  I 
had  made  inquiry  as  to  Lord  Auckland's 
intentions,  and  if  I  had  found  tbat  tbal 
noble  Lord  had  entertained  a  wish  to 
retain  the  Oovernmeot  of  India  longer,  I 
never  would  have  advised  the  Crown  sud- 
denly and  peremptorily  to  recall  Lord 
Auckland,  and  I  should  have  abstained 
from  the  exercise  of  power,  retaining,  of 
course,  my  own  opinions.  But  I  must 
fairly  avow  il,  tbat  if  it  had  been  intimated 
to  me  that  in  compliance  with  the  poblic 
with  at  home  Lord  Auckland's  personal 
convenience  should  be  consuited,  and  tbat 
he  intended  to  remain  in  India,  I  should 
have  thought  it  an  act  of  gross  injustice 
10  ibal  Doble  IatA  v^  \.  V%&  ^i^tvuu^  ^'(^ 
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tember  was  the  date  when  Lord  Auck- 
land's intimations  were  known.  The 
next  letter  which  I  found  was  dated 
the  7th  of  April,  in  answer  to  my  in- 
quiry whether  or  not  Lord  Auckland's  in- 
tentions were  known.  All  was  conceited 
in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  without  the  slight- 
est intention  of  impugning  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Auckland.  Lord  Auckland  wrote 
Lord  Elienborough  a  private  letter,  and 
intimated  that  he  was  desirous  to  leave 
India  in  the  June  following,  at  the  same 
time  expressing  his  desire  not  to  leave  any 
great  measures  unfinished;  that  he  had  no 
objection  whatever  to  the  appointment,  but 
the  Court  could  not  wish  him  to  go  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  Government, 
unless  they  knew  that  Lord  Auckland  had 
privately  fixed  the  time  of  his  departure. 
Now  the  appointment  of  the  Governor- 
general,  it  was  well  known,  was  with  the 
Court  of  Directors,  with  an  understanding 
with  the  Government  There  was  no  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  Lord  Auckland,  be 
it  observed,  to  the  appointment  of  a 
successor,  but  the  Court  did  not  wish  this 
till  Lord  Auckland  should  have  positively 
fixed  the  time  of  his  departure.  Then,  on 
the  24th  of  September,  Lord  Elienborough 
wrote  to  me  in  these  terms ; — 

**  The  chairman  read  to  me  to-day  a  letter 
received  from  Lord  Auckland's  brother,  of  a 
tone  similar  to  that  of  the  letter  you  received 
from  him,  I  conclude  that  the  next  mail  will 
bring  his  formal  resignation.  His  successor 
ought  to  leave  England  on  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber in  order  to  be  able  to  communicate  with 
him  fully  before  he  leaves  India,  as  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  this  communication 
should  take  place.  Facts  and  opinions  may, 
perhaps,  be  gathered  from  the  records,  but 
without  personal  communication  with  Lord 
Auckland  his  successor  will  know  little  of  the 
men  by  whom  his  measures  are  to  be  executed. 

"  Ellenborouoh," 

And  on  the  8th  of  October  I  proposed, 
having  accepted  office  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, that  Lord  Auckland  should  remain 
in  India  until  his  successor  should  arrive, 
Lord  Elienborough  having  accepted  the 
government  of  India.  These,  then,  are 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Lord  Elienborough 
might  have  written  a  letter  to  Lord  Auck- 
land in  terms  similar  to  those  which  have 
been  publicly  avowed.  He  might  have 
pressed  upon  Lord  Auckland  the  policy  of 
remaining  until  his  successor  should  ar- 
rive:  but  it  could  not  be  deduced  from 
(hat  fact  that  Lord  AucU^tid  ^^  \o 
remain  permanently  the  QoNeiuox-^u^i^ 


I  now  pass  from  this  subject,  and  befoie  I 
move  the  Order  of  the  Day,  1  must  express 
what  is  the  position  of  the  GovernmeDtin 
respect  to  the  votes  of  supply,  the  miscel- 
laneous and  other  estimates,  aod  for  the 
China  service.  The  House  mast  see  the 
necessity  of  these  votes  being  ag^reed  to  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  stated  to  the  Hoose 
that  the  time  was  fast  approachiDg,  when 
considerable  inconvenience  must  arise  to 
the  public  service  unless  the  House  were 
pleased  to  assent  to  them.  It  was  diea 
said  that  the  Govemment  ought,  at  aa 
earlier  period,  to  have  called  attention  to 
the  votes  of  supply.  In  answer  to  that 
charge,  I  must  remind  the  Honae  how  the 
time  has  been  occupied  by  her  Majesty's 
Government,  in  respect  to  measures  relat- 
ing to  the  financial  and  commercial  posi- 
tion of  the  country.  We  have  sat  eighteen 
weeks ;  two  days  a  week  only  were  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government  for  a  part  of 
that  time  ;  but  through  the  indulgence  of 
the  House,  Tuesdays  were  given  up  to  the 
Government.  I  believe  that  if  every  day 
had  been  taken  when  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  precedence,  there  would 
have  been  fifty-four  days.  With  the 
general  concurrence  of  the  House,  I  placed 
upon  every  day's  paper  the  three  measures 
of  the  Corn-law,  the  Income-tax,  and  the 
Tariff.  The  House  was  occupied  on  the 
Corn-law  sixteen  days,  on  the  Property- 
tax  seventeen  days,  on  the  tariff  fourteen 
days,  making  together  forty-seven  days; 
and  I  am  sure  the  House  must  have  felt 
the  necessity  of  not  interposing  other  mea- 
sures until  those  had  passed.  The  tariff 
was  at  length  happily  concluded,  and  came 
into  operation  on  Saturday  last,  and  I 
hope  the  returns  of  the  Custom-house  will 
show  that  that  measure  has  had  a  favour- 
able effect,  if  it  were  only  by  removing  a 
suspense  which  has  operated  most  disad- 
vantageously  for  trade.  We  now  have  to 
vote,  with  the  sanction  of  the  House,  the 
miscellaneous  and  China  estimates,  which 
are  very  pressing.  There  will  be  a  vote 
for  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com« 
pany  for  the  expenditure  in  China,  which  is 
of  urgent  importance  to  the  Government  of 
India.  Besides  meeting  the  extraordinary 
expenses  on  account  of  the  war  in  Affghan- 
istan,  we  have  had  to  advance  largely  on 
account  of  the  Chinese  loan  opened  in 
India  not  having  turned  out  so  produc- 
tively as  was  expected.  A  communica- 
vvcavVaa  V^^^w  made  to  the  Court  of  Diiec* 
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sury,  and  a  conimonication  hai  been  made 
to  the  Treasury,  and  the  understanding  is, 
that  a  sum  of  800,000/.  shall  be  ad? anced 
in  payment  of  sums  formerly  advanced 
in  China;  that  the  government  of  India 
might  suspend  their  advances  on  hypothe- 
cated goods,  provided  they  should  abstain 
from  drawing  on  the  treasury  of  India  for 
six  months,  and  making  an  engagement 
to  meet  the  China  expenditure.  The  first 
vote  to  be  taken  will  be  for  China,  and 
great  inconvenience  will  arise  to  the  East 
India  Company  and  the  public  service 
from  any  delay  in  fulfilling  the  engage- 
ments which  have  been  made.  With  re- 
spect to  the  miscellaneous  estimates,  I  can 
only  state,  as  might  be  expected,  that  this 
is  an  additional  grant,  the  vote  being  made 
from  the  3 1st  of  March,  one  year,  to  the 
31st  of  March  the  next  year,  whilst  I  am 
addressing  the  House  now  on  the  1 1th  of 
July.  We  have  abstained  from  applying 
for  these  votes,  but  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
state  to  the  House,  that  many  of  these 
votes  are  exhausted,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  vote  for  criminal  prosecutions  in  Ire- 
land. The  Government  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  making  advances,  and,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  we  have  postponed 
payment  as  long  as  we  could.  Great 
public  inconvenience  must  necessarily 
arise  from  any  further  delay,  for  which  I 
cannot  be  charged,  and  shall  not  hold  my. 
self  responsible ;  and  I  therefore  hope,  that 
the  House  will  not,  through  any  courtesy 
to  the  Government,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
public  interest— I  hope,  I  repeat,  that  the 
House  will  not  sanction  any  unnecessary 
delay,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  imped- 
ing the  public  business. 

Viscount  Palmerston :  I  am  sure,  after 
what  has  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, the  House  will  expect  that  I  should 
make  a  remark  or  two  on  the  observations 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  but  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  observe  the  same  calmness  and 
absence  of  party  spirit  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  has  displayed.  There  is  nothing 
I  should  be  more  reluctant  to  do,  or  feel 
more  regret  for  having  done,  than  making 
a  statement  affecting  the  conduct,  more 
especially  of  an  individual  absent  from  the 
country,  which  turned  out  to  be  wholly 
unfounded.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  has 
resolved  this  matter  into  two  questions;  a 
question  of  fact,  and  a  question  of  in. 
ference.  I  shall  notice  the  latter  first. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  says,  that  if  the 


Auckland  to  continue  in  India,  it  could 
not  be  construed  into  an  approval  of  the 
policy  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  authors. 
Now  I  cannot  say  I  agree  with  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  and  he  has  read,  amongst 
the  documents  which  he  has  quoted,  a 
passage  which  confirms,  I  think,  the  con- 
clusion I  have  arrived  at,  supposing  the 
facts  to  have  been  as  I  stated  them.  What 
were  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ?  Lord 
Auckland  had  continued  in  India  the 
usual  time,  and  at  the  expiration  of  which 
the  Governor-general  resigns.    In  May, 

1840,  he  received  the  application  alluded 
to  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  requesting 
him  to  continue,  although  the  period  of 
resignation  had  nearly  arrived.  Lord 
Auckland  writes  in  reply  in  July,  that 
although  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  him 
to  remain,  no  personal  consideration 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  a  public  duty, 
and  that  he  consented  to  continue  m 
office  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
measures  to  which  he  had  been  a  party, 
or  the  system  of  policy  he  had  approved 
of,  or  some  words  to  that  effect.  Well, 
the  present  Government  came  into  office, 
not  in  September,  1 840,  but  in  September, 

1841,  more  than  a  year  after  Loid  Auck- 
land had  continued  at  the  head  of  Indian 
affairs  at  the  request  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors. It  was  generally  known  to  the 
public  in  this  country  that  Lord  Auckland 
was  expected  to  return  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  even  if  there  had  been  no 
change  of  government.  Therefore,  if  it 
were  known  that  he  had  consented  to 
remain  longer  at  the  special  request  of  the 
authorities,  and  that  he  was  willing  to 
continue  in  office  only  so  long  as  he 
might  be  enabled  to  give  effect  to  his  ori- 
ginal intentions,  if  such  a  proposal  were 
made  to  him  at  all  as  that  which  I  referred 
to,  I  think  the  obvious  inference  was,  that 
his  continuance  in  office  was  sought  on 
the  condition  of  completing  the  great  mea- 
sures which  he  had  brought  nearly  to  a 
conclusion.  Now  I  come  to  the  question 
of  fact.  I  am  bound  to  accept  the  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that  nei*^ 
ther  he,  nor,  if  I  understand  right,  any  of 
his  Colleagues,  were  at  all  aware  that  Lord 
Ellenborongh  had  written  to  Lord  Auck- 
land, requesting  him  to  remain,  and  cer- 
tainly^the  notes  of  LordEllenborough  which 
he  ^has  read  bear  out  that  assertion.  I 
have  not  the  letter  in  my  possession,  of 
which  I  read  wi  ^iXtwiX.  ^xw  ^  Vsxwx^^  T^'s^iX^ 

GovenTmeot  did  make  a  proposal  to  lfttd\\jaX\^tttra^^^H^^^^'^^^*'^^'®^'^^ 
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have  been  vtrj  correctly  reported.  The? 
MDounted  lo  this :  that  Lord  Ellenborougn 
wished  very  mach  that  Lord  Auckland 
•bonld  remaiD,  and  he  was  sure  they 
ahonld  get  on  admirably  together.  I  have 
Bo  more  doubt  on  my  mind  than  that  I  am 
standing  on  this  floor,  that  previous  to  the 
date  of  the  letter  from  one  of  Lord  Auck- 
land's family  such  a  request  was  received, 
and  it  undoubtedly  justified  Lord  Auck- 
land in  concluding  that  it  was  not  the 
eapreasion  of  merely  a  personal  wish,  but 
that  it  conveyed  the  opinion  of  the  Go- 
vernment through  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control.  Now  was  that  an  un* 
usual  mode  for  matter  of  such  a  commu* 
nioation?  The  right  hon.  Baronet  says, 
that  there  is  no  official  record  of  it.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  roust  know  that  on 
such  occasions  it  is  usual  before  any  public 
sanction  is  given  to  the  continuance  of  an 
officer,  that  a  private  letter  is  written, 
asking  if  he  can  act  under  a  new  Govern- 
ment consistently  with  his  honour.  When 
1  was  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, it  became  a  question  whether  Lord 
Heytesbury  would  continue  in  St.  Peters* 
burgh.  I  wrote  him  a  private  letter,  and 
not  an  official  despatch.  How  this  com- 
munication was  made  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  noble  Lord's  Colleagues,  it  is 
not  for  roe  to  explain.  The  cororounica- 
tion  made  to  me  was  not  of  a  confidential 
nature,  and  I  had  no  motive  for  concealing 
the  fact,  or  making  a  secret  of  it.  While 
I  admit,  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  has 
cleared  himself  from  participation  in  this 
communication,  I  hope  he  will  do  me 
equal  justice  in  acknowledging  that  I 
had  good  grounds  for  making  the  state- 
ment 1  did,  and  for  believing  it. 

Sir  R»  Peel  said,  the  noble  Lord  had 
read  a  passage  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Ellen- 
borough>  in  which  it  was  stated  that  no 
appointment  that  could  be  made  could 
convey  the  slightest  reflection  or  imputa- 
tion on  Lord  Auckland.  Lord  Auckland, 
it  must  be  observed,  had  not  been  asked 
to  stay  a  year  after  May,  1840.  And  what 
was  his  answer  ? — 


"  I  will  readily,  therefore,  consent  to  post- 
pone any  immediate  decision  upon  the  time 
when  t  may  return  to  England,  for  it  may  be 
assumed  that  for  the  next  year  I  shall  serve  in 
lBdia>  giving  in  the  course  of  the  year  such 
timely  notice  of  my  wishes  and  intentions  as 
public  and  private  considerations  may  seem  to 

WeU,  oik  tbe  7tli  oC  SepleiaW  Ua\/\\\ 


having  become  time  that  aooi*  atepahooM 
be  taken  in  the  matter,  the  Oo?emmeiit 
of  India  was  asked,  what  waa  to  be  dooe  ? 
What  was  theanawer  of  the  Praaideat  of 
the  Board  of  Control  ?-«• 

**  There  is  no  objection  to  naming  a  wms 
cessor,  but  the  court  would  not  wiah  him  to 
go  for  tbe  purpose  of  taking  tbe  Govammaet 
until  they  know  that  Lord  Auckland  bas  posi- 
tively fixed  the  time  of  bis  departure/' 

He  need  not  state  to  the  House  that  he 
was  not  withholding  any  other  oonmeai- 
cations  than  those  he  had  reed.  He  had 
read  everything  bearing  on  the  point  ie 
his  possession,  and  he  cottldt  therefore, 
only  say  again— of  course  not  ODdertaking 
to  anawer  for  what  private  communieetioa 
a  man  of  generous  fueling  like  Lord  Elleo- 
borough  might  have  addreased  to  ItOrd 
Auckland,— 'that  the  House  would  see  he 
could  by  no  possibility  have  been  a  party 
to  any  such  communication. 

Viscount  PabnerstoH  only  wiahed  to 
say,  that  he  thought  there  was  a  proba- 
bility of  solving  this  difficulty.  The  letter 
he  had  read  on  a  former  evening  staled, 
that  '*  it  was  very  lucky  that  Lord  Auck- 
land had  sent  home  his  positive  resigna- 
tion.'' It  was  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  resignation  would  have  been  received 
here  a  very  short  time  after  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  wrote  the  letter  conveying  hia 
wish  that  Lord  Auckland  should  remain 
in  India.  Therefore  it  was  posaible  that 
the  communication  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  just  read  might  have  been 
written  to  him  after  Lord  Ellenboroogh 
had  received  Lord  Auckland'a  positive 
resignation,  and  had  come  to  a  concloaion 
that  the  wish  expressed  in  his  former  letter 
to  Lord  Auckland  would  not  be  complied 
with. 

Sir  R,  Peel  only  wiahed  the  House  to 
observe,  that  the  answer  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  to  him,  which  he  had  quoted,  was 
dated  the  7  th  of  September,  and  that 
Lord  Ellen  borough's  own  appointment 
was  on  the  8th  of  October* 

Viscount  Howickhelieytd,  that  the  only 
inference  which  followed  from  that  waa, 
that  Lord  Ellenborough  wrote  very 
promptly  to  India  after  his  entrance  into 
office,  probably  by  the  Indian  mail,  which 
leA,  he  believed,  immediately  after  the 
appointment  of  the  new  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control.  Of  one  thing  he  be-* 
lieved  there  could  be  nodoubt-^hat  Lord 
^>\%xiVkC)itQ^'^V\  ^cota  a  most  flattering  letter 
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in  India.  That  he  could  state  from  hit 
own  partonal  knowledge;  he  believed  it 
to  be  quite  true.  On  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber Lord  Auckland's  resignation  must 
have  been  received  by  Lord  EUenboroogb, 
and  therefore  he  was  enabled  to  state  to 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  notwithstanding 
his  own  most  pressing  letter  to  Lord 
Auckland,  that  the  Government  of  India 
was  vacant.  He  knew  that  among  the 
noble  Lord's  friends  at  Calcutta  great 
griff  prevailed  that  Lord  Ellenborough's 
letter  had  not  reached  Calcutta  before 
Lord  Auckland's  own  letter  of  resignation 
could  have  leached  England,  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  former  might  possibly  have 
had  an  effect  on  Lord  Auckland's  mind. 

Mr*  Hogg  said,  he  had  only  entered 
the  House  early  enough  to  hear  the  noble 
Lord  speak  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
having  particularly  requested  Lord  Auck- 
land to  remain,  and  say,  that  he  was  jos^ 
tified  in  inferring  from  that  request  their 
approbation  of  the  policy  of  the  Affghan 
war.  Now,  he  would  appeal  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  late  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  (Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse), 
whether  he  was  not  right  in  saying  that 
that  request  would  not  justify  the  noble 
Lord  in  drawing  any  such  inference  f 
Under  the  then  existing  exigencies  of  the 
public  service  in  India,  looking  to  the 
state  of  the  Affghan  war,  and  other  affairs, 
the  Court  of  Directors  did  acquiesce  in  a 
suggestion  which  came  from  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  late  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  they  did  think  that  in  the 
then  state  of  circumstances  the  l>est  thing 
to  be  done  for  the  public  service  was  to 
press  Lord  Auckland  to  remain,  and  Lord 
Auckland  on  public  grounds  consented. 
Now,  to  prove  that  the  letter  of  Lord 
Elleoborottgh,  whatever  it  might  have 
been,  was  a  merely  private  intimation,  he 
begged  to  say  that  he  for  one  till  that 
night  never  heard  of  the  existence  of  that 
letteri  and  he  begged  leave  most  dis- 
tinctly to  say  that  it  was  not  competent 
for  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
to  intimate  to  the  Govemor*general  hit 
wish  that  he  should  remain  for  another 
year.  The  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control  must  have  the  sanction  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  before  he  could  make 
officially  any  such  request.  He  could 
most  distinctly  state  that  the  acquiescence 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  was  never  asked* 
much  less  given,  to  such  a  letter. 


induced  him  to  rise  was,  that  his  hon. 
Friend  had  made  a  direct  appeal  to  him 
in  respect  to  the  interpretation  he  gave  to 
the  request  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  in 
May  1840,  to  Lord  Auckland,  to  remain 
in  his  government  for  a  year  longer,  or  fbr 
some  time  longer  than  the  usual  time  for 
the  stay  of  the  Governors-general,  and  at 
which  Lord  Auckland  himself  thought 
that  he  should  come  back.  Now  it  had 
been  his  intention  to  have  kepi  all  these 
communications  between  the  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  himself  entir«*1y 
to  himself,  except  he  had  asked  permission 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  was  chairman 
when  the  Affghan  expedition  was  deter- 
mined upon.  But  as  the  hon.  Member 
had  asked  him  in  the  face  of  the  House 
and  the  public  whether  he  considered  the 
request  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  Lord 
Auckland  to  remain  beyond  the  time 
which  he  had  fixed  for  his  return,  to  be  an 
approbation  of  Lord  Auckland's  general 
policy  and  conduct,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation  he  said  '*  Yes."  Why  this  was 
all  new ;  it  was  like  the  hon.  Gentleman 
telling  them  the  other  night,  when  the 
word  *<  sagacity"  was  made  use  of  in 
moving  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Aock* 
land  from  the  East  India  Company  in  the 
Court  of  Proprietors,  that  sagacity  did  not 
mean  sagacity.  That  was  what  the  hon. 
Gentleman  said.  The  hon*  Gentleman 
said  ~  what  he  had  of  course  a  right  to  tell 
of  his  own  conduct-— that  he  had  objected 
to  the  vote  of  thanks.  But  the  word  was 
found  in  the  vote,  and  the  Court  had  been 
told  that  it  was  not  objectionable,  as  it  did 
not  carry  with  it  the  sense  which  anybody 
else,  certainly  everybody  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  would  have  supposed s  namely, 
that  the  Governor*general  had  shown  la 
this  policy  of  his  sagacity,  or  wisdom,  or 
any  other  word  by  which  they  chose  to 
interpret  the  expression  ''sagacity,"  and 
that  the  hon.  Member  should  have  had| 
he  would  not  say  the  courage,  but  the 
good-nature,  to  ask  him  whether  he  did  or 
did  not  suppose  that  when  Lord  Auckland 
was  requested  to  remain  a  year  longer,  it 
was  a  sign  of  approbation  of  Lord  Auck- 
land's policy; — why,  in  the  name  of  Godf 
what  else  could  he  take  it  for?  It  was  ia 
consequence  of  communications  lietweea 
the  Chairs  and  himself,  and  because  Lord 
Auckland  was  considered  to  be  the  best 
man  to  carry  out  his  own  policy,  that  the 
request  was  made  to  L^td  ^s^<(!tSw!^^>  >aa^ 
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Auckland  had  the  support  of  the  chair. 
As  he  told  the  boo.  Member  long  ago,  it 
was  not  until  their  late  disasters  that  he 
bad  heard  anything  relative  to  the  Court 
being  opposed  to  Lord  Auckland.  It  was 
all  new  what  the  hon.  Member  had  told 
him,  that  there  was  not  one  out  of 
twenty-four  directors  who  did  not  con- 
demn the  Affghan  expedition ;  that  was 
ail  perfectly  new  to  him.  Ask  Sir  J.  S. 
Loshington,  the  present  chairman;  ask 
that  gentleman  what  communications  he 
had  with  him.  Ask  him  whether  he  did 
not,  when  chairman  in  1838,  approve  of 
the  Affghan  expedition.  He  should  not 
have  said  one  word  of  this,  for  he  would 
not  have  thought  himself  justified  in  refer- 
ring to  these  matters,  be  should  have 
thought  it  something,  if  not  like  a  viola- 
tion of  confidence,  at  least  something 
which  it  was  well  to  have  refrained  from 
speaking  of;  hut  charges  were  brought 
against  him  and  the  Tate  Government 
which  obliged  him  to  allude  to  these  mat- 
ters; and  when  he  was  asked  pointedly 
whether  or  not  he  considered  the  request 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  intimate  ap- 
proval  of  the  noble  Lord's  policy,  he  said 
most  distinctly  that  he  did  so  consider  it, 
and  if  he  bad  not  done  so,  that  he  would 
not  have  asked  the  Court  of  Directors  to 
make  such  a  request  to  him  ;  for,  as  the 
hon.  Member  knew  very  well,  it  did  not 
require  a  request  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
to  enable  Lord  Auckland  to  go  on  with  his 
government.  The  period  of  the  Governor- 
general's  return  was  not  fixed  either  by 
the  Court  of  Directors  or  by  any  particular 
usage,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  him 
to  come  back  at  that  time.  When  he  re- 
quested Lord  Auckland  to  remain,  he 
communicated  the  circumstance  to  the 
chairs,  who  fell  in  with  his  views,  and  he 
appealed  to  the  chairman  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  this  statement,  with  whom  he  had 
had  communication  for  six  years  and  a 
half;  and  here  he  would  say  that  no  pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Control  could  have 
met  with  greater  courtesy  in  his  official 
communications  since  the  Indian  Board 
was  established.  He  did  not  mean,  of 
course,  to  say  that  every  one  of  the  Board 
approved  of  the  Affghan  policy ;  he  knew 
that  his  hon.  Friend  did  not,  who  was  in 
the  court  at  the  time  of  the  **  sagacity" 
vote,  when  it  was  resolved  to  keep  Lord 
Auckland  for  his  sagacity.     He  knew  also 


that  the  latter  was  in  the  coart  at  that 
time,  though  he  was  afterwards ;  but  be 
declared  that  it  was  a  fact  quite  new  to 
him,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  court  ob- 
jected to  Lord  Auckland's  Afighan  policy. 
It  might  be  so,  but  it  was  new  to  him;  and 
he  would  declare,  on  his  word  of  honour, 
that  the  chairman  never  told  him  so.  The 
different  chairmen  certainly  acquainted 
him  in  what  they  differed  from  him,  but 
that  the  Court,  as  a  body,  or  the  majority 
of  it,  was  hostile  to  Lord  Auckland's 
policy,  he  had  never  heard.  The  qnet 
tion  never  was  brought  before  the  Court, 
because  they  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it.  He  would  add  one  word  with 
reference  to  the  letter  which  had  been 
mentioned  from  Lord  Ellenborough  to 
Lord  Auckland,  but  with  no  wish  to  pro- 
voke an  angry  discussion.  He  certainly 
interpreted  that  letter  in  a  different  sense 
from  that  attached  to  it  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet.  He  was  clearly  of  opinion  that 
it  was  meant  to  convey  praise,  and  more 
unmeasured  praise  than  that  applied  by 
Lord  Ellenborough  to  the  Earl  of  Auck- 
land it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  It 
would  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
to  repeat  the  passage  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  quoted  from  the  speech 
delivered  by  Lord  Ellenborough  previous 
to  bis  departure,  3rd  of  November,  1841 : 

'*  He  felt  he  was  about  to  succeed  a  man 
who,  in  the  office  of  GoTemor-^eneral,  had,  he 
rejoiced  to  have  this  opportunity  of  declaring, 
exhibited  great  practical  ability  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs.  In  fact,  it  was  a  source  of 
great  personal  as  well  as  public  satisfaction  to 
him,  united,  as  he  had  been,  with  the  Earl  of 
Auckland  by  ties  of  the  closest  friendship,  to 
observe  the  indefatigable  industry,  the  great 
ability,  aod  the  extensive  knowledge  be  had 
brought  to  the  investigation,  elucidation,  and 
management  of  all  the  great  questions  which 
had  come  before  his  government.'' 

Now,  what  was  the  greatest  of  all  these 
questions  ?  Was  it  not  whether  a  great 
army  should  be  marched  across  the  Indus, 
to  establish  our  direct  and  predominant 
influence  in  central  Asia?  Of  course. 
Lord  Auckland  brought  to  bear  on  this 
question  extensive  knowledge  aa  to  the 
resources  of  the  country,  the  dangers  of 
the  expedition,  and  the  general  line  of 
action  by  which  the  plans  of  Government 
were  to  be  carried  out.  Why,  was  it  pes* 
sible  for  any  human  being  to  convey  in 
stronger  language  than  this  a  general  ap. 
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more  clear,  Lord  EIlenboroug;h  went  oo  to 
say,  that  there  would  itill  be  something 
left  for  him  to  do — 

''To  terminate  the  war  in  China  bv  a  peace, 
honourable  to  the  Crown,  and  durable  in  its 
provisions,  to  restore  tranquillity  to  the  banks 
of  the  Indus;  in  a  word,  to  give  peace  to 
Asia," 

Was  there  anything  in  these  words  that 
looked  likeaquali6cation  of  the  great  praise 
which  Lord  Ellenborough  had  thought  it 
just  to  gi?e  to  Lord  Auckland  ?  The  only 
conclusion  to  which  it  was  possible  to  come 
from  these  words,  except  upon  some  new 
mode  of  interpretation,  was  that  the  per- 
son who  used  them  fully  approved  of  the 
policy  of  the  late  Oovernor-general  in  all 
its  great  features  and  outlines.  So  much 
did  he  think  so  at  the  time,  that  he 
remembered,  on  seeing  this  in  the  news- 
papers, writing  to  a  person  oflBcially  con- 
nected with  Lord  Auckland,  and  telling 
him  how  handsome  he  considered  this 
praise  to  be,  and  how  happy  he  was  that, 
after  all  the  blame  thrown  upon  Lord 
Auckland  and  his  policy,  the  man  who 
could  judge  it  best  had  praised  it  most. 
He  well  knew  the  opinion  which  Lord 
Ellenborough  entertained  of  Lord  Auck- 
land, but  m  explaining  it  he  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
any  of  those  private  documents  which 
might  have  been  adduced  in  confirmation 
of  it.  No  opinion  could  be  higher  than 
that  which  was  stated  in  the  public  man- 
ner he  had  mentioned.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man might,  perhaps,  be  correct  in  his 
representation  of  the  feelings  of  the  Court 
of  Directors ;  all  he  could  say  was,  that 
whilst  he  was  at  the  Board  of  Control  he 
was  never  made  aware  of  it  by  his  hon. 
Friends,  and  the  only  occasion  when  the 
question  of  the  Indian  policy  came  in  any- 
thing like  an  official  form  before  the  Court 
of  Directors  was  in  1840,  when  the  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  Lord  Auckland. 
From  no  communication  with  the  chair* 
man  or  deputy-chairman  had  he  ever 
learned  that  there  was  this  great  discre- 
pancy of  opinions  in  the  court  alleged  by 
the  hon.  Member. 

Mr.  Hogg  explained,  that  he  had  never 
argued  with  respect  to  the  word  "  saga- 
city" in  the  way  stated  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  The  sense  in  which  he  meant 
his  observation  was  this — so  cautious  were 
the  members  of  the  court  on  the  occasion 


approbation  of  Lord  Auckland's  policy, 
that  he  himself  and  several  other  director! 
objected  to  the  word  **  sagacity."  He  was 
then  accused  of  being  hypercritical,  and 
the  chairman  said  the  vote  was  one  of  a 
merely  complimentary  nature,  and  was 
not  intended  to  express  any  approbation 
of  the  policy  of  the  expedition,  just  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  (Sir  John 
Hobhouse)  in  moving  the  vole  of  thanks 
in  that  House,  expressly  excepted  all  con« 
sideration  of  the  policy.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  stated  that  he  said  no 
director  approved  of  the  policy  of  the 
Affghan  war.  He  had  said  no  such  thing ; 
he  had  told  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  if  he  were  to  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  he  would  find  a  tribunal  per- 
sonally favourable  to  himself,  but  a  tribu- 
nal the  majority  of  whom  disapproved  of 
the  Affghan  war.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man knew  that  the  chairman  and  memben 
of  the  secret  committee  were  sworn  to 
secrecy;  in  that  respect  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  the  advantage  of  him,  for 
he  could  state  to  the  House  what  had 
passed  between  them  and  the  chair,  while 
the  lips  of  the  chair  were  sealed  without 
special  permission.  But  he  would  repeat, 
that  not  only  the  great  majority,  but  to 
the  best  of  his  belief  nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
directors,  disapproved  most  distinctly  of 
the  policy  of  the  war ;  and  the  chairman 
never  ventured  directly  or  indirectly  to 
bring  the  question  before  the  court,  but 
constantly  said,  when  the  subject  was 
glanced  at,  that  he  did  not  ask  for  any 
opinion  as  to  ita  policy. 

Mr.  Hume  thought,  that  to  refer  to  so 
many  private  documents  as  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
had  done  was  a  most  unusual  course,  and 
one  of  which  be  much  disapproved,  unless 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  prepared  to 
lay  them  on  the  Table.  He  remembered 
when  a  Member  would  have  been  stopped 
when  he  began  to  use  private  documen^• 
He  was  sure  it  would  take  up  a  great  deal 
of  time.  With  respect  to  the  subject  of 
the  supplies,  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
situation  in  which  the  East  India  Com- 
pany stood  with  respect  to  the  Govern* 
ment,  they  having  concluded  arrangements 
with  their  agents  abroad  in  the  confidence 
that  Government  would  be  enabled  to 
pay  their  debt.  As  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, he  would  make  no  objection  to  the 
vote  on  account  oC  V\dvh.  ^m^s^si^  Nsiut^ 
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nut t  tell  the  right  hon.  Baronet  that  there 
was  a  etrong  opinion  abroad  in  the  coun- 
try that  the  moment  he  got  the  suppliea 
he  meant  to  cioae  the  doort  of  the  House 
and  not  to  bring  forward  any  other  mea- 
aures.  A  general  feeling  prevailed  that 
something  must  be  done  to  meet  the  dis«> 
tress;  and  he  called  on  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  to  state  to  the  House  what  reme* 
dies  he  thought  should  be  applied.  He 
understood  that  it  had  been  reported  ten 
days  ago  that  Parliament  would  break  up 
on  the  25th  of  the  present  month.  There- 
fore, if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  came  for- 
ward,  and  stated  what  he  believed  in  his 
conviction  would  afford  relief  to  the  exist- 
ing distress,  he  would  find  that  he  would 
not  receive  any  opposition  from  him. 

Sir  R,  Peel  could  only  say,  in  reply  to 
the  hon.  Member,  that  the  report  he  had 
heard  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  prorogue  the  Parliament  on  a 
certain  day  was  utterly  without  foundation* 
Supposing  that  the  supplies  were  voted, 
there  were  other  measures,  some  of  them 
of  importance,  waiting  for  consideration, 
and  continuing  bills  which  must  be  brought 
in ;  and»  if  the  hon.  Member  gave  him  the 
whole  of  the  supplies  that  night,  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  Parliament  to  be 
prorogued. 

Mr.  D" Israeli  said,  there  was  one  fact 
connected  with  Lord  Ellenborough's  opin- 
ion of  Lord  Auckland's  policy  in  the  East 
which  was  entirely  overlooked.  When 
private  letters  of  Lord  Ellenborough  were 
read,  it  seemed  to  be  forgotten  that  Lord 
Ellenborough  had  lef^  on  record  a  public 
declaration  made  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  with  reference  to  the  subject. 
Lord  Ellenborough  said,  that  as  far  as  he 
oould  form  an  opinion  of  the  policy  of 
Lord  Auckland,  it  amounted  merely  to  an 
error ;  he  gave  him  credit  for  the  explana- 
tions which  had  been  received,  but  had 
not  the  policy  been  so  explained  it  would 
have  amounted  to  a  crime. 

On  the  question  that  the  Order  of  the 
Day  for  a  committee  of  supply  be  read, 

RiPEAL  OF  THE  Cork-Laws.]  Mr. 
VillUrs  rose  to  move  the  amendment  of 
which  he  had  given  notice  on  Friday 
night.  He  could  assure  the  House  and 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  that  if  it  was  an 
occasion  of  any  ordinary  kind,  or  aflfect- 
i9g  only  intereau  of  a  personal  nature,  he 


amendment  he  had  to  propose  be  movwi 
on  constitutional  ground,  and  waa  one  of 
deep  importance  to  millions  of  the  poople. 
The  Order  of  the  Day  was  to  go  into  a 
committee  of  supply.  His  amendment 
was,  to  go  previously  into  the  consider- 
ation of  a  great  national  grievance, — 
grievance  occasioned  by  a  law  passed  by 
this  House;  one  that  infringed  oo  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  that  fettered  him  in 
the  exercise  of  his  industry,  and  precluded 
the  industrious  classes  from  sopportiog 
themselves  and  their  familiea  by  indepen- 
dent means.  The  object  for  which  thia 
House  exists  is  to  protect  the  people  from 
being  ruled  independently  of  their  opi- 
nion and  adversely  to  their  interests,  and, 
by  the  powers  it  possessed,  of  having  a 
means  of  compelling  the  considenitioo  of 
any  grievance  when  other  means  wars 
exhausted.  The  course  he  was  adopting 
was,  therefore,  consistent  with  the  prin« 
ciples  of  the  Constitution,  He  should  not, 
then,  repeat  those  arguments  upon  the  ge- 
neral question  of  this  grievance  which  he 
had  often  advanced  before.  The  country 
was  now  familiar  with  the  arguments  in  fa- 
vour of  repealing  the  Com*laws,  and,  in- 
deed, it  was  much  on  that  account,  and  that 
the  reasons  yet  assigned  for  their  asaiote* 
nance  were  so  unsatiafactory,  that  the  peo- 
ple now  requested  and  expaoted  that  tbair 
friends  would  resort  to  every  legitimate 
method  sanctioned  by  the  Constitution  to 
obtain  their  abolition  as  an  admitted  and 
undefended  evil.  He  knew  that  the 
people  who  were  suffering  so  severely 
from  their  operation  now  expected  this 
motion  to  be  made.  They  expected  their 
friends  to  interfere  where  any  vote  of 
their  money  was  demanded,  and  to  aak 
specifically  for  a  removal  of  this  grieyaoce. 
He  gathered  this  from  the  communieatiops 
which  he  received  from  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  he  learnt  it  also  from 
those  earnest  and  intelligent  men  who  had 
been  deputed  from  all  parts  of  the  €Ottn<« 
try,  and  were  now  assembling  in  this  town 
to  submit  to  the  Government  and  other 
public  men  the  real  condition  of  tht 
people  and  the  localities  from  which  they 
came.  They  implored  of  their  friends 
to  leave  nothing  untried  or  undone  that 
could  awaken  this  House  to  a  sense  of  the 
appalling  and  alarming  state  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  They  had  on  Friday 
solicited  their   Friends  in  this  House  to 


mouU  not  interpose  or  inau^  m^L^uat  %\;a's  V iuaa.vvV\«fa  Cor  die  purpose  of  coofisrriog 
$k0  C0ur9e  of  public  buaiueaa.    ftul  vVie\«t  vo  ^Wv  ^c^>a^\^  ^^\)\^  Xvt^&sMkvu^. 
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dient  to  adopt,  and  the  ratult  was  that  | 
they  anaoimoonly  agreed,  and  it  waa  car- 
ried  by  acclamation^    that    this  motion 
should  be  made ;  for,  having  themself  es 
actual  knowledge  of  the  bitter  sufferings 
of  the  people,  and  being  ready  to  prove 
that  the  repeal  of  this  law  would  imme- 
diately relieve  them,  or  greatly  mitigate 
their  sufferings,  in  the  name  of  those  un- 
fortunate people  ihey  are  ready  to  resort  to 
every  legitimate  means  of  obtaining  re- 
dress.    After  this  meeting  had  occurred, 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Sunder- 
land, had  placed  on  the  books  a  notice  for 
a  future  day  of  a  motion  for  a  temporary 
modification  of  the  law.    He  did  not  regret 
that  he  had  done  so.     He  was  sure  that  if 
the  noble  Lord  could  so  far  alter  the  law, 
or  induce  the  Government  so  far  to  miti- 
gate its  effects,  as  to  relieve  in  any  way 
the  suffering  of  the  people,  they  would  feel 
deeply  grateful  to  him.    But  in  the  present 
unreasonable  attitude  auumed   by  both 
Houses   towards  the  people,    they    saw 
no  reason  in  expectation  of  the  result  of 
that  motion,  for  waiving  the  right  which 
they  claimed  to  exercise  of  freely  exchaog. 
ing  the  fruits  of  their  industry  for  food, 
wherever  they  could  with  best  advantage 
to  themselves,  or,  indeed,  for  bumbling 
themselves  by  modifying  that  claim,  while 
the    obstruction    which    they    deprecate 
exists  for  no  natk>nal  or  general  pur* 
pose,  but  solely  for  the  benetit  of  indi- 
viduals who  added  nothing  by  their  skill 
or  labour  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
By  this    motion,  therefore,   they    again 
assert  their  right  to  entire  freedom  in  this 
trade.     He  said  he  would  not  at  that  mo- 
ment argue  the  general  question  again, 
but  he  would,  in  anticipation  of  the  ob- 
jections that  might  be  urged  to  the  pro- 
position of  repealing  a  law  which  had  only 
been  enacted  during  this  Session,  state 
the  grounds  on   which  he  defended  that 
proposition.     In  the  first  place,  it  will  be 
admitted,  that  this  motion  has  been  in- 
vited by  the  Government,  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  refused  the  motion  of  in- 
quiry of  his  bon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Greenock.     It  was  said,  there  are  different 
opinions  respecting  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
tress and  the  remedies — the  inquiry  will 
be  interminable— if  vou  have  any  specific 
remedy  propose  it — if  it  is  the  repeal  of 
the  Coro-law,  why  do  you  not  make  a 
motion  to  that  effect?     By  this  motion, 
then,  that  chaileogt  waa  accepted,  and  it 
is  in  the   firm   conviction  that  it  ia  tbft 


proper  remedy  for  the  present  evils  thai 
it  is  now  submitted.  Again,  he  would 
remind  the  House  that  the  present  Corn- 
law  contained  one  provision  which  was  by 
many  considered  to  be  the  best  one  in  it, 
namely,  that  it  could  be  altered  or  re- 
pealed during  the  Session.  Now  this 
could  only  be  inserted  in  the  act  in  con- 
templation of  the  failure  of  some  object 
which  the  bill  had  in  view,  or  of  the  oc- 
currence of  circumstances  that  would 
render  it  of  importance  that  it  should 
be  repealed.  He  did  not  know  what 
precisely  were  the  objects  of  the  projectors 
of  the  present  Corn-law,  but  certainly  if 
they  had  in  view  to  remedy  the  defects 
of  the  last  law,  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
food  or  to  lower  its  price,  so  eminent  a 
failure  in  legislation  be  never  remembered 
to  have  occurred.  The  facts  connected 
with  its  working  were  notorious— the 
price  had  gradually  risen  since  its  en- 
actment, the  distress  had  generally  been 
extended,  and  all  the  operations  that  used 
to  take  place  under  the  old  law  were 
notoriously  proceeding  under  the  present. 
Again,  if  any  emergency  was  expected  to 
occur  that  might  render  it  expedient  to 
repeal  this  law  during  the  Session,  he 
asked  if  the  state  of  the  country  at  that 
moment  was  not  sufficient  to  call  for  its 
repeal  ?  Had  not  the  distress  increased  In 
extent  and  intensity  since  the  passing  of 
that  law  ?  was  not  the  country  in  a  moal 
appalling  and  alarming  state  ?  And  did  not 
most  people  refer  to  this  law  as  its  promi- 
nent cause,  and  its  repeal  as  its  most 
probable  remedy  ?  The  distress  could  now 
be  no  longer  called  partial ;  it  extended 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  in  every  district  and  in  every 
department  of  industry,  and  it  had 
already  reached  the  agricultural  distriola. 
He  believed  that  the  only  reason  why  they 
did  not  hear  more  of  the  diatress  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  waa,  that  there  were 
fewer  people  who  had  intelligence  or 
leisure  to  make  their  sufferings  known  than 
in  the  towns.  The  only  intelligent  peraon 
usually  in  a  country  parish  was  the  clergy- 
man,— and  the  other  day,  before  a  commit- 
tee, a  clergyman  from  Devonshire  was 
called  as  a  witness,  and  he  gave  the  most 
lamentable  description  of  the  state  of  the 
poor  in  that  county  that  he  had  ever  heard 
— indeed,  from  his  description,  he  doubted 
if  there  was  a  peasant  in  Europe  that 
could  be  worse  off.  Thei[  kaew  tjbi%.i.  i^^AMh. 
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which  they  had  observed  before  in  the 
destractioD  aod  burning  of  property  had 
been  manifested  in  Dorsetshire  ;  and  he 
believed  in  no  other  county  were  agricultu- 
ral labourers  more  distressed  than  in  Wilt- 
shire. In  these  places,  as  in  the  towns  and 
manufacturing  districts,  the  same  account 
is  given  of  the  fearful  consequence  of 
poverty  in  the  increase  of  crime,  disease, 
and  death.  To  official  inquiries  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  increase  of  death,  official 
replies  have  been  given,  that  it  was  owing 
to  the  badness,  dearness,  and  inadequacy 
of  food.  He  believed  it  was  in  Wiltshire 
where  Judge  Coleridge  was  on  his  last 
circuit,  that '  he  was  led  to  remark  upon 
the  serious  increase  of  crime — he  had  a  ca- 
lendar of  nearly  eighty  persons  at  the  last 
assizes,  and  he  had  been  led  to  speculate 
himself  upon  the  causes  of  this  increase ; 
but  upon  examining  the  nature  of  the  of- 
ences  it  was  found  that  nearly  forty-seven 
were  for  stealing  food  and  the  common 
comforts  of  life.  The  account  he  held  in 
his  hand,  which  had  been  sent  him,  con- 
tained a  very  fair  summary  of  the  general 
state  of  the  country : — 

*^  Multitudes  are  out  of  employment,  wages 
of  all  kinds  are  coming  down,  workhouses  are 
full  to  overflowing,  there  is  an  increasing 
amount  of  sickness,  the  dispensaries  are 
thronged,  and  the  fever  infirmaries  crowded, 
typhus  and  infectious  diseases  are  very  preva- 
lent; crime  also  increases,  and  many  who  are 
without  support  actually  commit  offences  in 
order  to  make  the  prison  an  asylum  from 
starvation.  The  rate-payers  are  beginning  to 
sink  under  the  weight  of  parochial  taxation. 
The  actual  destitution  of  the  poor  people  is 
indescribable ;  life  with  them  is  a  mere  strug- 
gle for  existence." 

He  could  not  doubt  the  correctness  of 
these  statements  after  all  that  he  had 
heard ;  and  indeed  he  was  led  the  less  to 
doubt  it  from  observing  that  none  of  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  whose  constitu- 
encies had  been  alluded  to,  had  ever  risen 
to  say  one  word  on  the  subject,  or  to  deny 
any  statement  made  with  respect  to  them. 
Now,  he  would  state  one  other  ground 
fully  to  justify  the  application  he  was 
making  to  this  House,  which  was,  that 
opinions  and  principles  had  been  avowed 
by  the  Government,  and  adopted  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Legislature,  since  the  Corn- 
law  was  passed,  which  had  been  repudiated 
or  disputed  when  the  Corn-law  was  passed. 
He  would  not  weary  the  House  wwYi 
quoting    long    passages    from    d\ffetetkX\  tOkON^ 


speeches,  but  he  would  faUhfally  give  the 
substance  of  what  had  fallen  from  different 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  in  the  coarse  of 
their  speeches.     It  would  be  remembered 
that,  when  the  Corn-law  was  proposed,  it 
was  asserted  that  we  ought  to  legislate 
with  the  view  of  creating  dependence  upon 
our  own  soil ;  that  the  Corn-law  did  not 
cause  distress ;  and  that  if  the  Corn-laws 
were  repealed  it  would  lower  wages.    Now 
he  would  then  read  what  had  been  said 
since : — First,  That  the  cost  of  living  was 
exorbitantly  high,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
duced ;  that  the  reward  of  labour  had  been 
gradually  declining,  and  some  relaxation 
in  the  cost  of  living  should  be  made. 
That  the  food  of  the  people  of  this  conntry 
was  insufficient,  and  that  we  must  expect 
to  be  dependent  on  other  countries  for 
a  large  amount  of  our  supplies.     That  the 
area  of  our  supply  ought  to  be  extended. 
That  the  people  are  now  suffering  the 
severest  privations  from  want,  and   that 
1,200,000  are  living  on  parochial  charity. 
That  manufactured  goods  are  now  in  ex- 
cess in  this  country.     And,  finally,  it  has 
been  said,  that  sound  principle  requires 
that  the  people  should  be  allowed  to  obtain 
the  objects  essential  to  life  and  comfort 
wherever  they  can  obtain  them  with  the 
least  sacrifice  of  labour  and  money.     Was 
it  then  wonderful  he  asked— after  all  these 
admissions  had  been  made — after  all  this 
poverty  had  been    proved — after  it  was 
established  that  there  was  food  in  abund- 
ance in  the  world  that  could  be  exchanged 
for  their  goods— that  the  people  should 
believe  that  those  who  had  uttered  those 
sentiments  were  sincere,  and   that  after 
expressing  sympathy  for  their  sufferings, 
that  thev  would   so  far  act  in  accord- 
ance with  their  opinions  as  to  repeal  a 
law  that  made  the  cost  of  living   high, 
that   limited   the    area    of   supply,    and 
prevented    people    from    obuining    the 
comforts  of  life  at  the  best  advantage? 
These  were  then  the  grounds  on  which  the 
people  applied  to  this  House  again  to  re- 
consider the  law  with  a  view  to  its  repeal, 
and  asked  now  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  attach  the  condition  of  this  relief  lo 
any  supply  that  they  should  this  night 
vote.    This  was  a  right  that  he  asserted 
on  behalf  of  the  people ;  if  it  was  rejected 
by  the  majority  of  this  House,  on  that  ma- 
jority would    rest  the  responsibility,  for 
against  their  decision,  after  it  was  given, 
\X7t^  ^%^\ft»!&  tA  contend.     He  would  now 
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*'  That,  previously  to  graDtiog  any  supply, 
this  House  would  go  into  committee,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  present  Corn-law,  with 
a  view  to  its  total  repeal." 

Mr.  Fielden  rose  to  support  the  motion. 
The  roaia  point,  which  was  admitted  by 
all  preceding  speakers,  was,  that  the 
people  were  starving  from  want  of  food. 
Much  had  been  said  about  it,  but  he 
thought  that  still  it  was  important  to  see 
how  it  could  best  be  proved,  and  as  he 
was  prepared  to  prove  that  there  had  been 
causes  long  in  operation  to  produce  it,  he 
would  apply  himself  to  a  specific  illustra- 
tion  of  it.  He  would  do  this  in  a  manner 
to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  assertions  as  to 
the  prosperity  that  had  been  said  to  have 
prevailed  between  1833  and  1837.  Ac- 
tivity prevailed,  it  was  true,  but  not  pros- 
perity, and  he  could  show  this.  The 
hand-loom  weavers  of  this  kingdom,  and 
those  dependent  on  them  for  subsistence, 
comprised  nearly  1,000,000  people,  and 
when  he  first  came  into  that  House  he 
made  known  their  case ;  stating,  too,  that 
if  something  were  not  done  to  relieve  that 
body  from  their  sufferings,  others  then  em- 
ployed at  better  wages  would  be  brought 
down,  and  that  soon,  to  the  same  condi- 
tion. To  illustrate  the  case,  he  would 
take  an  industrious  hand-loom  weaver  as 
he  stood  in  1815,  and  would  give  his 
earnings  for  the  prices  paid  in  that  year, 
and  the  number  of  pints  of  wheat  which 
his  wages  would  purchase  at  the  average 
price  of  wheat  in  that  year.  He  would 
then  state  his  earnings,  and  his  command 
over  wheat  in  1 824,  being  nine  years  after, 
and  being  the  year  of  Mr.  Robinson's 
(now  Lord  Ripon)  prosperity.  He  would 
then  give  his  condition  nine  years  after 
that,  being  for  the  year  1833,  and  up  to 
that  date  he  had  proved  before  three  suc- 
cessive committees  of  that  House — that 
on  manufactures,  shipping,  and  commerce, 
in  1833,  the  committee  on  handloom 
weavers  in  1834,  and  the  same  in  1835 — 
that  what  he  was  now  going  to  assert  was 
undeniably  true.  He  would  now  trace 
the  progress  of  the  weavers  to  the  present 
time,  which  would  give  another  nine  years, 
and  the  result  would  show  that  bones  and 
sinews  were  now  waging  a  successful  com- 
petition against  machinery  and  the  owners 
thereof.  The  price  the  weaver  did  his 
work  for  would  not  pay  interest  for  the 
cost  of  the  machinery.  In  1815  the  Corn- 
laws  were  enacted ;  the  average  price  of 
the  quarter  of  wheat  in  that  year  was  G3s. 
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Bd, ;  the  weekly  earnings  of  the  hand- 
loom  weaver  in  that  year  were  27s.,  with 
which  he  could  purchase  217  pints  of 
wheat.  In  1824  the  average  price  of  the 
quarter  of  wheat  was  62s.  The  weekly 
wages  of  the  handloom  weaver  in  that 
year  were  13s.  6d.,  with  which  he  could 
purchase  111  pints  of  wheat.  In  1833 
the  average  price  of  wheat  was  52s.  l\d, 
a  quarter ;  the  weekly  wages  of  the  hand- 
loom  weaver  were  8s.,  with  which  he  could 
purchase  seventy-seven  pints  of  wheat.  In 
the  week  ending  the  2nd  of  this  month 
the  average  price  of  wheat  was  64s.  3(f ., 
and  the  handloom  weaver's  wages  be  would 
give,  from  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board  of  guardians  of  the  Settle  Union, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  sent  to  the  Poor-law 
commissioners,  dated  the  22nd  of  June, 
1842,  and  ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  be  printed  on  the  7th  instant, 
which  stated  that, 

'*  In  Long  Preston  township  and  other  town- 
ships in  the  union  the  poor  are  employed  in 
handloom  weaving,  by  which  good  workmen 
can  now  earn  not  more  than  35.  per  week,'* 

with  which  3s.  he  could  only  purchase  24| 
pints  of  wheat.  And  thus  he  showed,  and 
he  wished  to  impress  it  upon  the  House 
and  the  public,  that  that  honest  working 
man  performed  the  same  labour  now  for 
24^  pints  of  wheat  that  brought  him,  only 
27  yearrago,  217  pints  of  wheat.  Was 
not  that  a  sufficient  reason  why  his  wages 
should  either  be  raised,  or  that  the  price 
of  wheat  should  be  reduced  ;  and  as  that 
House  had  declared  that  it  could  not  in- 
terfere to  regulate  wages,  the  question 
was,  whether  it  could  not  do  something  to 
bring  down  the  price  of  wheat  ?  The  ad- 
vocates of  Corn -law  repeal  said  that  you 
could,  and  he  agreed  with  them.  If  all 
duty  were  taken  off  the  importation  of 
corn  it  would  fall  in  price.  The  picture 
of  the  condition  of  the  handloom  weaver 
that  he  had  just  drawn  showed  clearly 
that  the  distresses  of  that  people  had  been 
gradually  coming  over  them  for  a  long  pe- 
riod ;  that,  in  fact,  it  was  not  a  temporary 
revulsion  of  trade,  but  a  steady  downward 
progress  of  an  alarming  nature.  He  be- 
lieved that  now  those  who  worked  on 
machinery  were  brought  to  the  same 
deplorble  state  as  that  of  the  handloom 
weaver.  Thousands  were  thrown  out  of 
work    altogether,    and    were,    therefore, 

totally  destitute,  WwL  Xv^'^V^  -^  ^^J^.^^^'^A. 

\lVke\t  Ni«^v:.<^  ^waaivci^^  \^^\yc5A.>  Tk^Jv'ViaSs. 
^\3 
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no  prospect  of  being  continued  in  employ- 
ment for  any  length  of  time,  became  those 
who  employed  them  were  placed  in  such 
a  state  of  difficulty  that  they  could  not 
continue  the  employment  of  their  people. 
The  manufacturers  who  employed  great 
numbers  of  hands  had  now  less  for  labour 
and  expenses  by  83}  per  cent,  for  manu- 
facturing the  same  articles  than  they  had 
in  1815,  that  was,  they  now  received  only 
16/.  lOs.  for  what  brought  them  100/.  in 
1815;  and  he  could  assert,  without  fear 
of  being  contradicted  by  any  practical  man, 
that  no  manufacturer,  with  the  most  im- 
proved machinery  that  he  could  get,  could 
possibly  carry  on  his  works  at  that  rate, 
supposing  the  taxation  and  the  measure 
of  value  to  remain  on  their  present  foot- 
ing. He  would  give  a  practical  instance 
in  a  fact  which  had  recently  come  to  bis 
knowledge  : — Within  these  two  years  the 
occupiers  of  one  of  the  largest  factories 
in  Manchester  dismissed  their  hands.  The 
reason  assigned  was  that  they  could  not 
compete  with  the  better  machinery  that 
bad  been  introduced  into  other  factories. 
They  broke  up,  or  disposed  of,  their  old 
machinery,  and  set  to  work  to  provide 
the  best  and  most  improved  machinery 
that  could  be  made.  They  laid  out 
20,000/.,  as  he  was  informed,  in  the  spe- 
culation, began  work  again  on  the  im- 
proved machinery  some  months  ago,  and 
had  again,  after  incurring  all  that  expense, 
and  after  making  another  trial,  finally 
closed  their  works.  He  thought  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester,  if  in  his 
place,  could  confirm  that  fact.  Effects 
so  astounding  must  have  a  cause.  The 
war,  which  had  led  to  the  contraction  of  a 
debt  of  800,000,000/.,  terminated  in  1815, 
and  you  then  passed  your  Corn-law,  and 
repealed  your  property- tax.  The  Bank 
began  to  prepare  for  cash  payments,  and 
contracted  its  issues  of  money.  The 
Corn-law  was  intended  to  keep  up  the 
prices  of  corn,  and  the  contiaction  of  the 
issues  was  calculated  to  make  money  dear, 
and  the  effect  of  those  measures  was  to 
throw  the  taxation  on  the  productive 
classes  of  the  country,  and  release  pro- 
perty from  its  proper  share  of  the  burden, 
with  food  at  a  hi^h  price.  But,  not  satis- 
fied with  that,  the  bill  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  was  passed  in  1819  to  fix  the 
standard  of  value  at  3/.  17s.  \0\d,  an 
ounce,  the  effect  of  which  had  been  to 
more  than  double  the  ptewute  o'i  vW 
enormous  taxation  consequenl  x^^pou  vVieX^^wvw^^  >Jcv^  \r^^xv^^^\  >\v^  v^\«aGo- 


800,000,000/.  of  debt;  snd  now,  afbr 
all  the  improvements  of  machinery  and 
increased  power  of  production,  accompa- 
nied by  great  reductions  of  wages,  we  bad 
arrived  at  a  state  when  the  preasure  could 
not  be  sustained  much  longer.  Duriag 
the  last  year  and  a  half  the  losses  which 
he  and  his  brothers  had  sostained  in  their 
manufacturing  pursuits  were  enormous. 
Having  always  had  a  g^at  disioclioatioa 
to  reduce  wages,  and  having  exerted 
themselves  to  prevent  reductions  of  wages 
on  the  part  of  others,  and  having  cob* 
tended  with  their  brother  manufacturers 
that  it  was  better  to  reduce  the  quantity 
of  work  in  times  of  stagnation  than  to 
reduce  the  wages  and  give  out  the  same 
quantity  of  work,  they  in  Aprils  1841,  as 
they  had  on  occasions  before,  but  withool 
success,  set  the  example  to  their  fellow- 
manufacturers  of  working  eight  hours  b 
the  day  instead  of  twelve  ;  and  that  prac- 
tice they  persevered  in  till  January  last; 
but  finding  that  others  refused  to  copy 
the  example,  and  finding  also  that  their 
workpeople  wished  that,  because  others 
worked  full  time,  they  would  do  so  too, 
they  considered  the  matter,  and  having 
told  their  workpeople  that  a  necessary 
consequence,  if  things  did  not  improve, 
would  be  a  reduction  of  wages,  went  to 
work  again  at  full  time.  They  had  cooti- 
nued  to  do  so  up  till  now.  They  had  kept 
the  wages  of  their  factory  hands  at  the 
same  prices  as  before ;  but  they  had  given 
for  the  labour  of  those  hands  and  of  the 
handloom  weavers  whom  they  employed 
50,000/.  more  in  the  last  year  and  a  half 
than  their  labour  was  worth ;  and  any 
reductions  of  wages  which  they  could  now 
make  would  not  enable  them  now  to  sell 
the  articles  which  they  manufactured,  ex- 
cept at  a  considerable  weekly  loss,  not* 
withstanding  the  cotton  which  they  used 
in  their  manufacture  was  never  so  low  in 
price  in  any  period  as  it  was  now;  and, 
therefore,  it  was  impossible  that  they 
should  go  on.  He  wished  to  know  from 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  what  they  were  to 
do,  and  what  was  to  become  of  the  thou- 
sands of  people  whom  they  employed 
when  their  labour  ceased  ?  He  hoped  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  would  give  him  an 
answer.  The  distress  during  the  last  five 
months  Parliament  had  been  sitting  had 
gone  on  increasing,  and  in  his  opinion, 
not  one  measure  had  been  passed  calcu- 
W^d  ^N««\  to   mitigate  it ;  but,  on  the 
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▼erament  measures  that  the  House  had 
sanctioned  would  be  to  increase  the  dis- 
tress among  the  productive  classes  of  this 
country.  Two  of  those  measures  were 
intended,  and  would  effect,  a  fall  of  the 
prices  of  different  articles  they  embraced, 
and  the  Income-tax  was  a  direct  increase 
of  taxation  of  the  country,  which  was  so 
heavy  before  that  the  prices  of  the  com- 
modity now  to  be  reduced  could  not  sus- 
tain it.  Correction  of  the  existing  evils 
had  been  delayed  too  long,  and  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn-laws  must  now  be  yielded. 
That  would  give  at  any  rate  temporary 
relief,  and  though  he  (Mr.  Fielden)  cer- 
tainty thought  that  other  measures  ought 
to  accompany  the  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
laws,  he  would  leave  it  to  the  representa* 
tives  of  the  landed  interest  to  suggest 
those  nieasures.  No  time  should  now  be 
lost.  The  people  were  perishing  from 
want.  Famine  was  abroad,  and  must  be 
stopped.  That  was  a  grievance  so  great 
and  so  pressing  that  he  (Mr.  Fielden)  was 
ready  to  act  his  part  io  putting  into  force 
the  old  constitutional  practice  in  such 
emergencies,  of  stopping  the  supplies  till 
the  redress  was  conceded— not  from  fac- 
tious motives,  but  from  a  sense  of  duty 
and  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Those 
opposed  to  this  course  would  be  the  fac- 
tious party.  Were  the  advocates  of  re- 
peal sincere  ?  The  attempts  that  must  be 
made  to  stop  the  supplies  would  test  them. 
The  only  way  to  support  public  credit 
much  longer,  which  all  parties  were 
anxious  to  do,  was  to  repeal  the  Corn- 
laws. 

Mr,  P.Howard  WBM  of  opinion  that  a 
stoppage  of  the  supplies  could  not  fail  to 
aggravate  that  distress  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  remedy,  and  he  was  quite  sure 
that  any  motion  made  with  that  object 
must  meet  with  the  general  condemnation 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  must 
necessarily  lead  to  embarrassment  and 
confusion  in  a  country  where  transactions 
of  business  were  so  extensively  based  upon 
credit  as  in  England.  If  the  motion  now 
before  the  House  were  delayed  until 
Thursday  next  the  hon.  Member  who 
brought  it  forward  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  what  were  the  opinions  of 
the  House  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn- 
laws  when  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Sunderland  submitted  his  proposition 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House.  There 
could  be  very  little  doobi  that  the  total 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  must  have  iVie 


effect  of  adding  agricultural  distress  to 
the  manufacturing  difficulties  which  un- 
fortunately at  present  prevailed.  A  total 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  would  throw 
many  hands  out  of  employment,  and 
would  greatly  narrow  the  home  market. 
Many  of  the  more  sensible  operatives  were 
themselves  aware  of  this;  they  viewed 
their  fellow-countrymen  who  were  engaged 
in  agriculture  with  very  kindly  feelings ; 
they  did  not  desire  to  see  them  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  they  were  there- 
fore favourable  to  a  moderate  fixed  duty. 
He  should  vote  against  the  motion,  but  he 
was  quite  ready  to  give  the  proposition  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Sunder- 
land his  best  and  most  favourable  consi- 
deration, and  he  hoped  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  would  do  the  same;  at  all 
events  he  could  not  vote  for  stopping  the 
supplies. 

Mr.  Aglumby  would  not  allude  to  the 
question  of  stopping  the  supplies,  for  that 
was  not,  strictly  speaking,  before  the 
House.  He  now  saw  nothing  but  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn -laws  that  would  give  to  the 
famishing  people  the  relief  to  which  they 
were  entitled.  Formerly  he  had  been  of 
opinion  that  the  interests  of  both  the  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  classes  would 
be  t>est  served  by  a  moderate  fixed  duty ; 
but  more  recent  events,  and  the  alarming 
crisis  that  had  arrived,  had  convinced  him 
that  nothing  could  satisfy  the  exigency 
but  repeal  of  the  Corn-law.  He  had  come 
to  that  conclusion  with  diflBculty  and  pain 
for  he  was  reluctant  to  yield  up  an  opin- 
ion he  had  long  maintained.  What  had 
been  the  consequence  of  adhering  to  the 
principle  of  the  sliding-scale  ?  Had  not 
the  alteration  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
turned  out  to  be  a  mere  delusion  ?  What 
party  or  class  would  benefit  by  it  ?  Had 
commerce  ?  Would  labour  or  would  agri- 
culture ?  The  new  scheme,  it  was  said, 
would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  those 
speculations  in  the  market  by  which  corn 
was  withheld,  but  was  there  not  a  great 
quantity  now  withheld  in  bond?  The 
sliding  scale  was  as  injurious  to  agricuU 
ture  as  to  manufactures.  He  contended, 
that  the  House  was  bound  not  to  separate 
until  they  had  given  that  relief  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  country  which  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn-laws  would  effect,  or  some  equi- 
valent substitute.  The  state  of  the  hand- 
loom  weavers,  in  numt>er  nearly  a  million, 
demanded    cou%idev^V\^w»    \w  >i^ft.  «*^^ 
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petition    which    stated    that    since    Mr.  was  supported  had  entirely  changed  since 

Muggeridge  had  made  his  report,  lament-  then,  and  his  opinion  was,   that  neither 

able  as  their  condition  was  even  then,  the  the  original  ground  nor  the  change  was 

wages  of  the  hand  loom  weavers  had  been  justifiable.     Lord  LWerpool  went  on  to 

reduced  45  per  cent.     Considering,  then,  say  : — 

that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  would  «  what  I  recommended  was— to  pass  the 

afford  relief,  and   that  no  substitute  was  Com-bill  (and  thus  to  give  a  further,  and  on* 

offered    by   the   Government,  he   should  der  the  circumstances  I  thought  a  proper,  pro- 
support  the  motion  before  the  House.         i  tection  to  agriculture ;)  but  I  dehvered  it  as 

Mr.  Hawes  referred  the  House  to  the  ""^  opinion,  that  if  it  was  not  passed  theu  it 

speech  made  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell  on  the  l""^^^  J'V!' u""  l^^  .f  aW;.wd  upon  this 
1  c.u  ^e  T  1  o  1  o  ^u  •  4  ^^  *u  ground,  which,  whether  it  be  wise  or  not,  is  at 
15lh  of  June  1813,  when  mtroducing  the  ,east  intelligible-thati  could  conceive  a  case 
ongmal  resolution  on  which  the  law  of  in  which  it  might  be  expedient  to  give  a  farther 
1813  was  founded,  and  quoted  the  follow-  protection  to  the  agriculturist,  but  that  I  was 
ing  passage  : —  I  persuaded  that  the  worst  course  which  it  was 
«  If  the  trade  with  the  continent  was  again  ^^^'^l^  ^""^  ^^«  Legislature  to  adopt,  was  to 
opened  either  by  the  retreat  of  the  French  hang  the  question  up  in  doubt  and  uncertainty ; 
emperor  or  by  peace,  these  restraints  would  that  the  consequence  of  not  legislating  at  an 
be  removed,  the  existing  law  would  afford  no  ^°"^^  ^^^  ^\^}  «;"^»  ^^^J  fall-that  a  corn- 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  importation,  and  so  P^"®  ''?"^**  !?^®  place  between  the  owoen 
much  foreign  corn  would  come  in  as  would  and  occupiers  of  land-that  the  landlord  and 
deprive  the  growers  of  it  of  a  fair  return  for  '.  ^J®  ^^P,^^}  would  make  a  new  bargain-^nd 
the  labour  and  capital  they  have  applied  in  **>>'*  3^  ?^^«'  »^^,^^«  <^»«*'««  ^^^^  "^  madeot 
extending  tillage,  ind  they  would  necessarily  .  [^  *"ch  changes  had  passed  away,  anew  Com- 
by  such  events  be  discouraged  from  continuing  ^'"  should  be  agreed  to.  it  would  be  most  un- 
their  speculations  in  improving  their  lands 
and  increasing  their  production  of  corn/* 


Now,  he  would  ask,  was  that  a  broad 
national  ground  for  the  introduction  of 
such  a  law  }  On  the  contrary,  he  con- 
tended, that  a  more  narrow  and  selfish 
ground  had  never  been  assigned  for  the 
introduction  of  a  great  measure  afl^ecling 
the  food  and  trade  of  the  whole  country. 
But  Sir  Henry  Parnell  was  not  the  only 
one  who  had  asserted  such  a  reason. 
The  speech  of  Lord  Liverpool  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  ever  delivered  on  the 
subject ;  and  his  declaration  on  the  26th 
of  May,  1820,  was  as  follows  :— 

"  I  was  one  of  those  who,  in  the  year  1815, 
advocated  the  Corn-bill.  In  common  with  all 
the  supporters  of  that  measure,  I  believed  that 
it  was  expedient  to  grant  an  additional  protec- 
tion to  the  agriculturist.  I  thought,  that  after 
the  peculiar  situation  of  this  country,  during  a 
war  of  twenty  years,  enjoying  a  monopoly  in 
some  branches  of  trade,  although  excluded 
from  others — after  the  unlimited  extent  to 
which  speculation  in  agriculture  had  been  for 
many  years  carried,  and  considering  the  low 
comparative  price  of  agricultural  produce  in 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe — the  landed 
property  of  tiie  country  would  be  subjected  to 
very  considerable  inconvenience  and  distress 
if  some  further  legislative  protection  were  not 
afforded  to  it.  I  thought  the  Corn-bill  was 
advisable,  with  the  view  of  preventing  that 
convulsion  in  landed  property  which  a  change 
from  such  a  war  to  such  a  peace  might  other- 
wise produce." 

The  grounds  upon  wlucU  l\^e  Coitv-\«l^  \  v^m^\^^\u^^^^^\x^^\ifcw^\K^\^^^\w^^5^ro- 


\ 


equal  and  unjust  in  its  operation. 

Now,  he  contended,  that  the  circum* 
stances  onder  which  the  law  had  been 
introduced  had  long  passed  away,  that  the 
ground  upon  which  the  bill  was  framed  had 
passed  away,  and  that  the  House  was 
bound  now  to  regard  this  law  upon  some 
loftier  and  more  general  principles,  and  he 
hoped  that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
would  do  80  if  they  condescended  to  take 
part  in  this  discussion.  But  he  supposed 
that  the  singular  spectacle  would  again  be 
exhibited  of  all  the  speeches  being  de- 
livered on  one  side,  and  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  not  deigning  to  answer  them, 
while  the  nation  was  plunged  in  a  state  of 
distress.  He  contended  that  he  had  the 
evidence  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
upright  Ministers  England  had  ever  seen 
against  any  Corn-law,  because  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  had  based  it  were  tempo- 
rary and  transitory,  and  had  passed  away. 
When  the  law  of  1828  was  introduced, 
the  report  of  that  able  and  upright  man, 
Mr.  Jacobs,  upon  the  general  state  of  the 
corn -trade,  was  in  existence,  and  in  the 
course  of  that  report  he  touched  upon  the 
state  of  manufactures  in  Prussia.  Let  the 
House  compare  that  report  with  the  ac-. 
count  of  some  manufacturers  contained  in 
the  report  of  Dr.  Bowring.  Mr.  Jacobs, 
in  1826,  said,  that  those  Prussian  districts 
to  which  his  attention  had  been  directed 
viet^  wviV.  iw^uufacturing.     Some  few  at- 
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ject  had  been  started  for  the  fabrication  of 
woollens  by  means  of  machinery;  they 
were,  however,  merely  attempts.  Here, 
then,  was  the  state  of  things.  In  1826, 
manufactures  were  merely  beginning 
amongst  those  who  were  now  our  most 
powerful  rivals;  and  yet  they  had  neg- 
lected the  repeated  warnings  of  ail  who 
had  written  and  spoken  on  the  subject, 
and  who  had  clearly  pointed  out  that  the 
manufacturing  pre-eminence  of  England 
was  endangered  by  her  continental  rivals. 
Dr.  Bowriog  stated  in  his  report,  that  the 
price  of  the  Prussian  cloths  was  lower; 
that  the  spinning,  weaving,  and  earlier 
processes  of  their  manufacture  were  equal, 
but  in  the  finishing  there  was  a  marked 
inferiority.  T|jiat  great  market  was  once 
open  to  England,  but  the  House  had  dis* 
regarded  all  warnings  and  predictions^  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  in  the  course  of 
thirteen  years  a  document  was  laid  on  the 
Table,  showing  that  the  manufacturing 
population  of  Germany  was  daily  increas- 
ing and  improving  in  force  and  power. 
He  thought  that  fact  ought  to  strike  deeply 
into  the  minds  of  all  who  reflected  upon 
the  subject.  He  could  not  hope  that  any 
thing  he  could  say  would  affect  the  policy 
of  the  Government ;  but  it  was  most 
melancholy  and  discouraging  to  see  the 
disregard  paid  to  the  statements  of  such 
men  as  Mr.  Jacobs  and  Dr.  Bowring,  and 
the  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  progress 
of  sound  commercial  policy.  There  was 
a  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  in 
which  these  topics  were  discussed  as  hotly 
as  now,  aud  what  were  then  the  sentiments 
of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  ?  He  wished 
not  to  undervalue  what  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  said  and  done ;  but  he 
thought  that  his  measures  were  lamentably 
deficient  as  compared  with  his  speeches. 
In  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  speeches 
were  contained  the  principles  of  free  trade. 
It  was  true  those  expressions  were  not 
cheered  by  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  ;  but'  those  Gentlemen  supported  the 
right  hon.  Baronet.  In  1732,  when  Sir 
Robert  Walpole^  with  a  view  to  improve 
the  revenue,  introduced  his  Excise  scheme, 
he  proposed  to  continue  the  taxation  upon 
a  few  articles  of  general  consumption, 
but  to  comprehend  among  the  untaxed 
commodities  the  principal  necessaries  of 
life,  and  raw  materials  of  manufacture. 
He  regretted  to  observe  that  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  North  Lancashire, 
bad  aitempted  to  throw  ridicule  upon  tli^ 


subject,  and  had  wandered  over  the  world 
in  search  of  causes  for  the  distress.  The 
noble  Lord  had  singled  out  China  especi- 
ally ;  but  did  our  trade  with  China  exhibit 
any  great  decrease  ?  Quite  the  contrary. 
But  if  it  did,  who  would  be  more  respon- 
sible for  it  than  the  noble  Lord  himself, 
who  had  been  a  party  to  all  the  measures 
to  which  the  original  disturbances  of  our 
amicable  relations  with  China  might  be 
attributed  ?  If  there  were  a  falling  off  in 
any  branches  of  our  trade,  he  defied  any 
man  to  say  that  it  was  not  attributable  to 
the  want  of  fresh  markets.  These  fresh 
markets  could  not  be  obtained  without 
a  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.  He  did  not 
attribute  the  whole  of  the  distress  under 
which  the  country  was  now  labouringto  any 
single  cause ;  but  if  he  were  asked  how 
that  distress  could  most  readily  be  con- 
verted into  comparative  prosperity,  he 
should  say  by  a  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws. 
These  Corn-laws  once  abolished,  market 
after  market  would  speedily  open  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world  to  the  manufacturing 
enterprise  and  industry  of  England.  But 
if  those  laws  were  retained  at  all,  it  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  in  the  form  of  a 
sliding-scale.  Nothing  could  be  more 
objectionable,  or  more  injurious,  than  such 
a  mode  of  levying  the  duty  upon  the  first 
necessary  of  life.  He  contrasted  the 
measures  of  the  present  Government  with 
those  which  were  proposed  by  their  pre- 
decessors in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament, 
and  asked  what  the  country  had  gained 
by  the  change  of  Ministry,  and  delay  of 
a  year?  Trade  and  commerce  had  re- 
mained  in  a  state  of  stagnation,  manufac- 
tures had  languished,  the  people  had  sunk 
into  a  condition  of  the  deepest  distress 
and  suffering.  And  what,  after  all,  did 
the  Ministry  give  to  the  country  as  the 
result  of  its  deep  deliberations,  and  as 
a  remedy  for  the  evils  complained  of?-— 
An  Income-tax !  which  forsooth  was  to 
benefit  the  poor  by  relieving  them  from 
taxation.  A  more  fallacious  doctrine  was 
never  advanced  within  the  walls  of  Par- 
liament. He  believed  that  the  Income-tax 
by  depriving  the  poor  of  employment, 
would  be  a  deep  and  lasting  curse  upon 
them.  With  the  single  exception  of  the 
Income-tax,  Ministers  had  not  introduced 
a  measure  which  they  had  not  taken  from 
their  predecessors.  The  Income-tax  was 
theirs  exclusively ;  but  every  other  mea- 
I  sure  th«X  v\\«>j  V^asi  \s^wi^\.  V^v^-^s^  Vs^ 
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been  filched  from  the  portfolio  of  their 
predecesaorti.  He  could  not  look  at  the 
present  condition  of  the  country  without 
regarding  it  as  one  of  great  danger  and 
alarm.  There  was  this  peculiar  circum- 
stance in  it,  which,  in  his  estimation, 
demanded  the  most  serious  attention. 
There  existed  at  the  present  moment  a 
degree  of  suffering  amongst  the  middle 
classes  which  was  wholly  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  He  would 
not  enter  into  all  the  causes  of  that 
distress  ;  but  if  he  were  to  point  to 
any  one  cause  in  particular,  it  would  be 

Precisely  that  for  which  the  right  hon. 
>aronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  provided  no 
remedy— he  meant  the  general  state  of 
our  banking  system.  That  was  a  source 
of  mischief  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  never  touched,  and  scarcely  ever 
alluded  to.  If  the  Government  pursued 
its  course,  indifferent  to  the  distress  of 
the  country  and  to  the  cause  of  it,  he 
was  satisfied  that  the  time  would  not  l>e 
distant  when  a  great  change  would  take 
place  in  the  political  feeling  of  that  class 
which  now  constituted  the  chief  strength 
and  support  of  the  ministry ;  and  that 
measures  might  be  forced  upon  the  Legis- 
lature which  all  wise  and  prudent  men 
would  deplore. 

Mr.  //.  G,  Knight  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Wolverhampton  had  the  candour 
to  inform  the  House  that  this  was  not  his 
motion,  but  the  motion  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
law  League ;  but  he  must  remind  the 
hon.  Gentleman  and  his  supporters,  that 
the  question  had  been  fully  discussed 
already  this  Session,  and  that  Parliament 
had  come  to  a  decision  upon  it  which  they 
were  not  likely  to  reverse  in  obedience  to 
the  dictation  of  that  bod V.  It  could  not 
be  denied  that  the  distress  in  the  manu- 
facturing towns  was  both  general  and 
severe,  but  he  contended  that  the  imme- 
diate and  total  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws 
would  not  diminish  that  distress — because, 
whilst  it  would  not  produce  that  imme- 
diate demand  for  our  manufactures  which 
alone  could  afford  substantial  relief,  it 
would  seriously  injure  the  whole  agricul- 
tural population,  and  excite  such  a  panic 
through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  as  would  produce  a  stagnation  in 
that  home  market  upon  which  dependence 
was  still  to  be  placed.  It  would  excite 
8uch  alarm,  such  confusion,  that  the  usual 


ished,  would  be  augmented  a    huodred- 
fold.     What  he   regretted  to   hear  moti 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverbaroptoo 
was,  a  sentiment  which  had  beeo  echoed 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth,  oamely, 
that  the  landed  proprietors  were  aoaious 
to  prolong  the  Corn-laws  for  the  lake  of 
what  both  Members  were  pleased  to  term 
their  '*  prif  ate  interests,"  aud  to  support 
the  aristocracy.    Now  he  must  be  allowed 
to  repeat,  that  the  landed  proprietors  do 
not  desire  the  greatly  reduced  protection 
which  has  been  left  to  the  British  growers 
of  corn,  to  maintain  themselves  in   any 
particular  station,  to  retain  luxuries  which 
might  be  given  up,  but   to    enable  the 
tillers  of  the  soil,  the  farmers  and  agricul- 
tural labourers,   to   proceed    with    their 
useful  occupations.     He  had  no  wish  for 
a  larger  protection  than  was  necessary  to 
keep  the  agricultural  populatioD  io  em- 
ployment, and  prevent  the  poorer  soils  of 
this  country  from  being  thrown  out  of  cul- 
tivation.    But,  taunted  as  they  had  been, 
he  would  assert  that  the  aristocracy  were 
as  useful  a  class  as  any  other;  that,  in  his 
opinion,  no  community  can  be  well  go- 
verned, prosperous,  or  well  conducted,  io 
which   there  is  not  an  aristocracy;    that 
the  poor  man,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is 
the  better  off  for  having  a  rich  roan  at  his 
side ;  and   that  he  is   the  enemy  of  his 
country,  who  endeavours  to  set  the  ope- 
ratives against  the  landed  proprietors,  and 
the  lower  orders  against  the  upper.     He 
was  not  for  class-legislation  ;  he  did  not 
wish  that  one  class  should  be  served  at 
the  expense  of  another ;  all  he  looked  to 
was  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community  ; 
and   this,  he  asserted,  would  not  be  pro- 
moted by  an  immediate  and  total   repeal 
of  the  Corn-laws.    As  a  proof  that  a  total 
repeal  would  have  the  effect  of  throwing 
a  large  proportion  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers out  of  work,  be  would  mention 
that,  on  this  subject,  he  had  consulted  the 
best  authorities,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
were  advocates  for  a  free-trade  in  coro, 
and  even  they  had  admitted  that  a  repeal 
of  the  Corn-laws  would  bring  down  wheat, 
not  to  50s.  a-quarter,  as  had  been  stated 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Inverness,  but  to 
47s.  a-quarter, — a  price  which  would  not 
remunerate  the  cultivators  of  any  but  the 
best  soils  in  this  country.     Perhaps  upon 
these  subjects  he  was  not  an  unfair  wit- 
ness, and  this  was  his  principal  reason  for 
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manufacturing;  as  it  was  agricultural — he 
was,  therefore,  accustomed  not  to  take  so 
one-sided  a  view  of  these  subjects  as  was 
taken  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  and, 
placed  in  this  position,  be  must  say  that 
bethought  the  measures  which  had  already 
been  introduced  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
at  the  head  of  her  Majesty's  Government, 
had  struck  the  balance  fairly  between  the 
two  great  interests  into  which  this  country 
is  divided ;  and  that  more  could  not  be 
done  at  present  without  serious  mischief. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Stockport,  in  the 
torrent  of  invective  which  he  poured  out 
last  Friday  evening,  and  which  operated 
upon  him  as  a  shower-bath,  had  appealed 
to  him,  and  asked  him  what  he  had  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  the  distress  at  present 
prevalent  in  Nottingham.  In  answer  to 
that  question,  he  was  ready  to  admit  that 
Nottingham  was  in  a  very  different  state 
from  that  in  which  he  wished  to  see  it, 
but  still  he  had  reason  to  hope  that  it  was 
not  in  such  an  appalling  state  of  destitu- 
tion as  had  been  reported  to  the  hon. 
Member.  At  any  rate  he  could  state  that 
Nottingham  was  not  desirous  of  the  remedy 
proposed  by  the  hon.  MeniDer  for  the  bo- 
rough of  Wolverhampton.  He  had  a  right 
to  assume  this,  because,  two  or  three  years 
ago,  when  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bolton  went  down  to  Nottingham  to 
do  a  little  business  in  the  way  of  agitation, 
and  had  convened  a  public  meeting  for 
the  discussion  of  this  very  question,  the 
total  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  instead  of 
being  received  with  enthusiasm,  instead 
of  being  unanimously  supported,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  been 
hooted  out  of  the  hall.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber  for  Stockport  had  rebuked  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  for  having  stated  that,  whilst 
machinery  was,  on  the  whole,  advanta- 
geous, yet  it  was  sometimes  the  cause 
of  partial  and  local  distress;  but  he  had 
learnt,  from  his  connection  with  Notting- 
ham, that  partial  distress  did,  sometimes, 
result  from  machinery — for  it  often  hap- 
pened that  a  man  expended  his  savings  in 
the  purchase  of  a  frame,  and  that,  shortly 
afterwards,  his  frame  was  rendered  useless 
by  some  new  invention,  the  effect  of  which 
was  that  the  purchaser  of  the  old  frame 
was  ruined,  and  had  to  turn  off  his  hands 
— and  he  believed  that  such  vicissitudes 
were  not  confined  to  Nottingham,  nor  only 
resulted  from  machiaeryemployed  in  the 
maoufacture  of  lace.    The  hon.  Membet 


for  Stockport  had  asserted  that  it  was  a 
libel  on  the  people  to  say  that  there  could 
be  such  a  thing  as  over-production ;  but 
he  begged  to  remind  him  that  such  a  doc- 
trine was  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
opinions  declared  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Inverness,  whose  speech  was  eminently 
deserving  of  attention.  Did  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stockport  mean  to  say  that  if 
the  Corn-laws  were  repealed,  all  the 
power  looms,  every  species  of  steam  en- 
gine, and  machinery,  might  be  set  to 
work^  and  kept  at  work  for  ever  and  ever, 
without  producing  more  goods  than  were 
wanted  ?  He  felt  assured  that  it  was  not 
by  acting  up  to  such  opinions  that  the 
hon.  Member  had  made  his  fortune.  He 
was  well  convinced  that  care  had  been 
taken  to  proportion  supply  to  demand. 
For  his  part  he  was  convinced  that  over- 
production on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mo- 
netary embarrassments  of  the  United 
States  on  the  other,  were  the  two  main 
causes  of  distress.  Whatever  the  amount 
of  that  distress  might  be,  he  was  convinced 
that  it  was  increased  by  such  discussions 
as  the  present,  by  exaggerated  statements^ 
and  inflammatory  appeals  to  the  passions 
of  a  suffering  and  deluded  multitude. 
Nothing  but  mischief  would  result  from 
the  loud  denunciations  and  the  predictions 
of  evil  which  were  heard  in  that  House 
night  after  night.  He  must  say  that,  if 
he  was  a  despotic  king,  and  an  insurrec- 
tion, which  had  been  openly  predicted, 
were  to  take  place,  his  first  act  would  be 
to  hang  the  prophet.  And  when  they 
heard  men,  who  called  themselves  the 
ministers  of  religion,  distort  the  language 
of  the  Gospel  of  peace  for  purposes  of 
strife  and  dissension,  and  suggesting  deeds 
of  violence  which,  otherwise,  would  never 
have  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  their  de- 
luded auditors,  it  was  grievous  to  find  that 
they  made  such  a  use  of  the  influence 
which  they  possessed.  But  then  it  was  said, 
will  you  separate  without  doing  anything 
for  the  suffering  people?  How  do  you 
expect  to  get  through  next  winter,  with* 
out  providing  relief?  He  acknowledged 
and  deplored  the  distress.  He  feared  that 
it  must  continue  for  some  time  longer,  and 
if  it  pleased  Providence,  for  inscrutable 
reasons,  to  visit  this  country  with  the 
dreadful  calamity  of  another  bad  harvest, 
he  might  then  think  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  assemble  Parliament  again,  and 
see  what  could  be  done  ;  but  heQWQk&dV\<^ 
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approaching  liarvest  would  prove  a  better 
measure  than  any  this  House  could  devise ; 
he  was  persuaded  that^  as  soon  as  those 
who  held  corn  in  hand  perceived  that  the 
harvest  was  likely  to  be  a  good  one,  they 
would  hasten  to  bring  their  stores  into  the 
market,  and  then  the  price  of  food  would 
be  considerably  cheapened.  With  these 
helps  we  might  hope  to  get  through  the 
time  till  the  operation  of  the  measures  in- 
troduced by  the  Government  begin  to  be 
felt.  It  was  his  firm  belief  that,  if  those 
measures  were  allowed  to  have  a  fair  trial, 
the  evils  which  had  been  so  loudly  com- 
plained of  would  be  gradually  mitigated, 
and  that,  finally,  prosperity  would  be 
restored.  Of  one  thing  he  was  certain, 
that  the  distress  would  begin  to  subside 
whenever  the  House  was  prorogued,  and 
hon.  Members  opposite  had  no  longer  the 
opportunity  of  making  speeches  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Hindley  regretted  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken,  that  any 
proposition  should  be  pressed  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  House  by  a  body  of 
men  out  of  doors;  but  he  saw  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  second  visit  to  London 
of  the  Members  of  the  Anti-Corn-law 
league,  the  strongest  proof  of  the  extreme 
urgency  of  the  case  which  they  were  de- 
puted to  represent.  With  respect  to  the 
question  before  the  House,  he  believed 
that  the  distress  was  not  denied  by  any 
hon.  Member;  they  all  admitted,  and 
they  all  deplored  it,  and  he  could  not 
charge  hon. Gentlemen  opposite  with  feeling 
less  than  they  on  the  opposition  side  did 
on  this  subject.  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
had,  however,  attributed  that  distress  to 
two  or  three  causes.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Macclesfield  attributed  it  to  the  increase 
of  machinery ,  which,  he  said,  had  increased 
to  such  an  extent,  that  the  manufacturers 
might  not  only  clothe  the  inhabitants  of 
this  world,  but  also  of  another  as  populous. 
He  wondered  it  had  not  struck  the  hon. 
Member,  when  he  made  that  assertion, 
that  they  had  not  been  able  to  clothe  the 
people  of  our  own  island  ;  for  he  believed 
there  never  was  a  period  when  the  people 
were  worse  clothed  than  at  present.  An- 
other cause  of  distress  was  said  to  be  the 
joint  stock  banking.  Now,  the  act  passed 
in  1826,  and  during  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed up  to  1833,  they  had  never  heard  a 
single  complaint  of  the  joint  stock  banks. 


last  twenty  years.  Having  been  eogmged 
in  manufactures  during  that  periody  be 
thought  he  had  some  right  to  ask  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  this  point.  For 
the  four  years  ending  1820,  the  price  paid 
by  the  people  of  this  country  for  wheat 
was  252,000,000/.,  being  an  average  of 
63,000,000/.  per  annum.  It  would  be  re- 
collected that  during  that  period  the  riots 
in  Manchester  took  place,  and  he  begged 
the  House  to  remark  that  during  that 
period  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  78<. 
3e/.  per  quarter.  For  the  four  years  ending 
1824  the  price  paid  for  by  the  people  for 
wheat,  instead  of  being  £252,000»000,  u 
in  the  preceding  four  years,  was  only 
168,000,000/.,  the  average  price  being 
52s,  \\d,  per  quarter.  The  House  would 
perceive  that  in  those  four  years  they  had 
about  80,000,000/.  to  spend  for  clothing ; 
the  great  part  of  this  sum,  of  course,  went 
to  Manchester,  and  he  perfectly  well  re- 
membered that  in  these  four  years  he 
trebled  the  capital  which  he  had  in  busi- 
ness. It  was  the  cheapness  of  food  during 
those  four  years  that  enabled  the  people, 
after  supplying  their  necessary  wants,  to 
lay  out  the  surplus  in  clothing  and  other 
comforts.  For  the  four  years  ending 
1828,  the  amount  paid  for  wheat  was 
182,000,000/.,  the  average  price  being  60s. 
2d,  per  quarter.  For  the  four  years  ending 
1832,  the  amount  paid  was  204,383,000/., 
the  average  annual  amount  paid  being 
51,000,000/.,  and  the  average  price  63s. 
lid.  per  quarter.  For  the  four  years 
ending  1836  the  amount  laid  out  in  food 
was  149,450,000/.,  the  average  price 
being  465.  9(/.  per  quarter;  and  those 
were  the  years  in  which  they  were  told  the 
foundation  of  the  present  distress  had 
been  laid.  The  fact  was,  that  in  those 
years  the  low  price  of  corn  left  the  people 
80,000,000/.  to  spend  in  clothing  and  the 
other  comforts  of  life.  Of  course,  the 
people  in  the  manufacturing  districts  got 
a  large  portion  of  this  money,  and  this, 
necessarily,  led  to  the  erection  of  joint 
stock  banks.  For  the  last  four  years, 
the  amount  paid  for  food — instead  of 
149,451,000/.,  as  in  the  previous  four 
years — was  212,000,000/.,  being  about 
72,000^000/.  more  than  in  the  preceding 
four  years.  Of  course  all  this  was  ab- 
stracted from  the  manufacturing  portion 
of  the  country ;  the  people  having  to  ex* 
pend  all  their  means  in  the  purchase  of 
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that  the  hon.  Member  for  Nottinghamshire 
might  safely  prophecy  from  these  figures 
that  there  would  be  prosperity   for  the 
next    foar    years,    should    the    price   of 
corn    be   under   50s.  per  quarter.      But 
what  had    been  the    efiect  of  the  new 
Corn-law?     Had  corn    been  let   out    of 
bond  at  a  period  when  they  would  have 
expected  such  to  be  the  case  ?    Nothing 
of  the  kind.    The  holders  were  still  look- 
ing to  a  shilling  duty,  and  they  all  hoped 
to  be  able  to  sell  their  corn  at  a  time  when 
the  revenue  would  derive  but  little  advan- 
tage from  the .  sales.      The    right    hon. 
Baronet  had  thrown  out  hints  the  other 
night  that  it  might  be  of  advantage  to  the 
holders  to  let  their  corn  out  of  bond,  and 
that  they  might  do  worse  than  let  out 
their  corn  at  a  6s.  duty.     He  found  that 
only  on  one  occasion  during  the  last  ten 
years  had  corn  been  taken  out  of  bond  to 
any  extent  before  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, and  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  could 
bring  it  before  that  time  this  year,  he 
would  give  him  all  the  credit  of  doing  so. 
He  trusted,  however,  considering  the  pre- 
sent distressed  state  of  the  country,  that 
the  Government  would  be  prepared  either 
to  accede  to  the  motion  which  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Sunderland    had 
placed  on  the  paper,  for  a  6s.  fixed  duty, 
or  to  agree  that  corn  should  be  allowed  to 
come  in  at  a  Is.  duty,  whenever  the  price 
exceeded  the  sum  which  the  agriculturists 
themselves  admitted  to  be  a  fair  average 
price.      In  connection  with   the  distress 
which  existed,  he  could  not  help  adverUog 
to  the  course  pursued  by  Lord  Liverpool 
with  regard  to  the  manufacturing  distress 
of  1825  and  1826.     When  a  deputation 
came  to  that  noble  Lord  on  the  subject  of 
an  advance  of  money  by  Exchequer- bills, 
he    told    them    that    Uovernment    were 
adverse  to  such  a  practice ;  but  he  gave 
them  a  recommendation  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  the    Bank    advanced  the 
money  to  the  manufacturers.    The  con- 
sequence was,  that  confidence  was  very 
soon  restored,  and  a  sum  of  not  more  than 
400,000/.  sufficed  for  this  purpose.     He 
trusted  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  would  give  them 
some  assurance  that  the  price  of  food 
during  the  next  year  would  not  be  allowed 
to  rise  to  a  price  which  would  exhaust  the 
means  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  article  of  bread  alone. 

Mr.  F.  Scott  as  the  representative  of  a 
coontj  in  which  there  were  many  m«iiu- 


facturing  towns  and  considerable  distress, 
could  not  think  that  that  distress  had  in 
any  extent  arisen  from  the  present  Corn- 
laws.  Those  Corn*laws  had  recently  been 
modified,  and  it  would  be  unfair  and 
absurd  not  to  give  them  a  trial.  They 
were  supported  by  that  side  of  the  Honse, 
not  for  the  sake  of  their  rent-rolls,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  labouring  poor,  who  would 
by  their  repeal  be  thrown  out  of  employ* 
ment  and  into  fearful  distress.  There  was 
no  point  more  decided  in  history  than  that 
the  independence  of  a  country  rested 
upon  its  supply  of  corn,  and  that  supply 
was  secured  by  the  present  system  of 
Corn-laws.  It  was  remarkable  that  200 
years  ago,  the  principle  of  those  laws  met 
with  able  and  distinguished  advocates.  Sir 
Thomas  Culpepper,  in  1621 ;  Mr.  Hart- 
ley shortly  afterwards ;  an  eminent  writer 
in  1651,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Huskisson ; 
all  supported  the  necessity  of  a  country's 
independence  for  its  supply  of  corn  in  a 
manner  particularly  applicable  to  the  dis- 
cussions of  existing  times.  The  example 
of  France  was  one  which  they  ought  to 
ponder  upon.  She  had,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  M.  Colbert,  acted  upon 
free-trade  principles  with  regard  to  corn, 
and  the  fruits  which  she  had  reaped 
ought  to  warn  them  from  adopting  the 
same  course.  During  the  continuance  of 
the  prevention  laws  the  price  of  grain  had 
been  steadier  and  lower  in  England  than 
at  any  other  period. 

Sir  C.  Napier  said,  that  he  did  not  rise 
to  discuss  the  question  of  the  Corn-laws, 
.and  he  regretted  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Wolverhampton  had  brought  forward 
the  question.  He  thought  it  a  waste  of 
the  time  of  the  House.  He  advised  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  that  (the  Opposition)  side 
of  the  House,  to  give  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet at  the  head  of  the  Qovemmeot, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  his  sup- 
plies. All  the  country  knew  that  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  Corn-laws.  If 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  listen  to  him, 
he  would  advise  him  to  give  up  the  Poor- 
law  bill  for  the  present  Session.  There 
were  no  less  than  fifty-four  amendments, 
and  it  was  impossible  they  could  carry 
the  measure  unless  they  were  to  sit  not 
only  to  the  end  of  summer  but  to  the  end 
of  autumn.  He  advised  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  to  take  his  supplies  and  send 
Members  home  as  soon  as  he  could^  to 
walcbL  C{^«t  >^%  ^^^w^'^  ^3a.\  Nxws«^JSs^2\':K 
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extreme  danger  at  the  present  moment. 
He  would  require  the  exertions  of  every 
hon.  Member  to  preserve  peace  in  their 
own  localities  ;  and  he  believed,  if  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  would  follow  this 
advice,  that  he  would  very  soon  see  the 
necessity  of  opening  ihe  ports  of  this 
country,  a  step  which  he  was  far  more 
likely  to  take  if  left  to  himself,  than  if  he 
were  compelled  to  sit  in  that  House  till 
two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  I  am  grateful  to  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer  for  the  expression 
of  opinions  so  congenial  to  my  own  feel- 
ings, and  so  conducive  to  my  health.  I 
am  glad  to  hear  it  admitted  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  that  the  question 
of  the  Corn-laws  has  been  fully  discussed, 
and  that  it  is  unfair  as  well  as  unjust  to 
adopt  such  a  mode  of  stopping  the  sup- 
plies. I  am  also  glad  to  hear  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  add  that  upon 
which  I  would  not  venture ;  namely,  that 
such  discussions  are  an  unwarrantable 
waste  of  the  public  time.  [Sir  C  Napier : 
1  only  expressed  my  own  opinion.]  That 
may  be  the  case,  but  in  justice  to  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
in  that  opinion  he  does  not  stand  alone. 
It  is  argued  that  the  present  Corn- laws 
are  as  objectionable  as  the  preceding;  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Ashton  stated,  that 
under  the  old  system  corn  was  withheld 
until  August  and  September,  when  the 
foreign  growers  would  introduce  it  in  con- 
sequence of  the  duty  falling  to  Is.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  said  that  the  same  ob- 
jection applies  to  the  present  law,  and 
added  that  if  I  could  show  him  that  the 
present  law  was  more  favourable  to  the 
consumer  than  the  former  one,  I  was 
entitled  to  some  credit  for  having  made 
the  change.  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  have,  however,  though  I  will  not  say 
intentionally,  adopted  a  course  which  in 
effect  prevents  my  measure  from  having  a 
fair  trial ;  for  whilst  any  hope  exists  that 
Parliament  will  be  inducea  to  alter  the 
law,  and  that  corn  might  be  admitted  into 
this  country  on  more  favourable  terms, 
the  measure  can  have  no  fair  trial,  for  the 
grain  will  be  held  back.  1  have  quoted,  on 
a  former  occasion,  an  instance  to  show,  that 
under  the  existing  laW|  corn  had  come  in, 
not  certainly  in  the  quantity  I  wished,  but 
to  a  greater  extent  than  under  the  pre* 
ceding  law.  The  period  to  which  I  al- 
iuded  r.as  the  23rd  of  JuneiViYieu  lW« 


and    of   colonial    corn   6,000    quarters, 
making  in  all  33,500  quarters.     The  boo. 
Member  for  Liskeard  said,   that  I  hap- 
pened to  light  on  a  lucky  week,  but  m 
answer,  I  stated,  that  I  took  the  laat  week 
in  the   returns.     I  now,  however^  shall 
quote  the  returns  of  a  week  later,  to  show 
thatthe  results  are  not  so  unsatisfactory  ss 
some  hon.  Gentlemen  would  have  tbem 
believed  to  be.    Notwithstanding  the  ex. 
pectation   which   had   been  belcf  out  re- 
specting an  alteration  in  the  state  of  the 
law,  it  appears  by  the  return  for  the  30th 
of  June,  that,   for  home    consumptioo, 
there  had  been  brought  in  from  the  colo- 
nies 5,002  quarters  at  Is.  duty^  and  of 
foreign  corn  48,112  quarters.     The  whole 
of  the  corn  for  home  consumption  amounted 
then  to  upwards  of  53,000  quarters.  This, 
then,  shows  the  satisfactory  working  of 
the  law ;  and,  in  addiiion  to  this,  1  am 
informed  that  the  harvest  has  already  com- 
menced in  some  parts  of  the  country.  The 
consequence  is,  a  fall  of  2s.  in  MarK-laoe, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  there  is 
a  similar  tendency  to  a  decline  of  price. 
This    occurred    notwithstanding    the  ex- 
pected alteration  in  the  law,  from  which 
arises  a  disposition   on   the  part  of  the 
holders  of  corn  to  keep  it  back.    I  repeat, 
(hen,   that  if,  under  the  existing  impres- 
sion that  the  law  is  to  be  altered,  such 
circumstances  have  occurred,  those  who 
hold  back  with  such  an  impression  labour 
under  a  great  error,  and  are  likely  to  incur 
a  considerable  loss.     If  they  believed  that 
the  price  would   rise  till  corn  would  be 
admissible  at  a  duty  of  Is.,  my  belief  is, 
that  these  parties  would  have  committed  a 
great  error,  and  incurred  large  loss.     It 
would  evidently  be  most  unwise  to  proceed 
to  condemn  the  law  after  an  experience  of 
seven  weeks;  but,  even  judging  from  the 
experience  of  seven  weexs,  if  you  choose 
to  form  a  judgment  from  so  short  an  in* 
terval  as  to  the  effect  of  a  new  act  of 
Parliament,  I  think  marked  symptoms  of 
improvement  are  perceptible  within   the 
two  last  weeks.     Notices  of  importation 
under  the  existing  law  from  very  remote 
parts  of  the  continent,  and  the  prices 
given  at  which  that  wheat  can  be  imported, 
combine   to  show  that  the  unfavourable 
conclusions  drawn  with  respect   to   the 
operation   of   the    existing  law  are  not 
founded  in  any  experience  from  which  you 
can  draw  a  safe  inference.    Considenng 
vVv^  motion  which  was  made  by  the  hon. 
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has  been  made  to-night,  and  the  motion 
of  which  the  noble  Lord  bad  given  notice, 
1  think  you  may  fairly  infer,  if  the  law 
has  not  operated  so  rapidly  or  so  favour- 
ably as  might  have  been  expected,  that  a 
part,  if  not  the  whole  of  that  unfavourable 
operation,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  expec- 
tations which  these  notions  have  created 
in  the  minds  of  the  dealers  that  the  pre- 
sent   arrangement    would    be  disturbed. 
Nothing  shall  tempt  me  to  extenuate  the 
facts  attested  by  the  reports  received  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  as  to  the  ex- 
isting distress.     It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
allude  to  it  without  expressing  the  deepest 
regret  at  its  existence,  and  the  sincerest 
sympathy  with  those  who  are  its  unfortun- 
ate victims.     I  say  at  once,  that  if  I  could 
believe  that  a  material  alteration  of  the 
Corn-law  would  produce  any  permanent 
relief,  not  only  I,  but  I  am  sure  those  who 
are,   like  myself,  immediately  connected 
with  the  land,  if  they  were  convinced  that 
the  Corn-laws  were  the  main  cause  of 
the  distress,  and  that  their  repeal  would 
give  substantial  and  enduring  relief,  would 
instantly  relax  our  determination  to  main- 
tain them.     I  am  afraid  that  the  measures 
of  commercial  reform  which  Government 
have  felt  it  their  duty  to  propose  have  had 
a  tendency  to  increase  the  stagnation  of 
trade  now  so  severely  felt.     I  think,  that 
even  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  articles 
in  respect  to  which  no  difference  of  opin- 
ion prevailed — I  am  not  now  speaking  of 
corn  or  sugar,  but  of  raw  materials  on 
which  a  reduction  took  place,  with  satis. 
faction  to  the  great  majority  of  this  House 
— I  say,  I   believe  that  in  these,  as  in 
many  other  instances,  the  attempt  to  effect 
admitted  reforms  is  accompaniea  with  pre- 
sent, although   I  trust,  only  temporary 
Eressure.     I  think  this  view  is  confirmed 
y  a  reference  to  the  revenue  returns  for 
the  last  quarter,  from  which  it  appears, 
that  on  several  articles  of  the  Customs 
there  had  been  a  falling  off,  and  on  others 
an  increase.     It  may  be  interesting  to  ob- 
serve the  articles  on  which  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  revenuCi  which  is  a  test  of 
increased  consumption,  and  those  in  which 
there  has  been  a  decrease,  a  test  of  di- 
minished consumption.    There  has  been  a 
decrease  in  the  article  of  wine.     We  are 
now  engaged  in  negotiating  commercial 
treaties  on  that  subject,  and  I  beg  to  say,  we 
have  this  day  received  accounts  which  in- 
form us,  that  we  have  succeeded  in  carry- 


the  noble  Lord  and  the  Government  which 
preceded  us  with  respect  to  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Portugal.  This  day  we  have 
received  word  that  that  treaty  has  been 
signed,  and  negotiations  have  been  set  oo 
foot  for  our  amended  tariff,  of  which  I 
will  only  say,  that  they  are  proceeding  in 
a  satisfactory  train.  But  one  effect  of  this 
negotiation,  and  of  the  prospect  of  a  dimi- 
nution of  duty  on  wines  imported  from 
Portugal,  as  well  as  of  the  impression 
which  was  probably  anticipated  on  the 
Government  and  people  of  Spain,  who 
might  be  supposed  to  be  awakened  to 
the  policy  of  entering  on  negotia- 
tions with  this  country,  has  necessarily 
been  to  paralyze  the  retail  trade  and 
lead  to  a  diminished  demand  for  wine, 
and  the  holding  back  of  the  stock  oo 
hand.  I  believe  it  will  be  more  reasonable 
to  attribute  the  diminution  of  duty  to  the 
doubt  caused  by  pending  negotiations, 
rather  than  to  any  diminished  power  of 
consumption ;  but  the  consequence  has 
been  a  falling  off  in  the  duty  on  wine  of 
108,000Z.  The  next  article  in  respect  to 
which  a  great  falling  off  of  dnty  has 
occurred  is  that  of  timber.  The  announce- 
ment of  an  intention  to  reduce  the  duties 
on  Baltic  timber,  and  entirely  to  abolish 
the  duty  on  Canada  timber,  has  necessa- 
rily produced,  as  was  inevitable,  some 
stagnation  in  the  trade.  The  hon.  Grentle- 
man  opposite  reproaches  me  with  not 
having  made  the  reduction  of  duty  imme- 
diately. In  all  these  matters  it  is  of  great 
importance  not  to  press  too  heavily  on 
existing  interests.  We  determined  not  lo 
allow  any  drawback  on  account  of  timber 
imported  at  the  old  duties.  Urgent  re- 
monstrances were  made  to  us  as  to  the 
individual  suffering,  the  ruin  almost,  which 
would  be  inflicted  by  any  hasty  and  pre- 
cipitate reductions  of  the  duties  on  timber 
by  a  given  day ;  and  in  consideration  of 
those  remonstrances  we  considered  it  right 
to  postpone  the  application  of  the  new 
duty,  rather  than  return  to  the  bad  and 
objectionable  system  of  drawback.  But, 
while  endeavouring  to  do  justice  to  indi« 
viduals,  we  have  occasionally  improved  the 
productiveness  of  the  revenue  to  some  ex« 
tent.  It  was  doubted  at  the  time,  whether 
it  would  not  have  been  wiser  to  make  an 
immediate  reduction ;  but  I  think  I  may 
appeal  to  those  who  were  in  favour  of  the 
general  policy  of  the  measure^  and  even 
to  the  hon.  Nt^tOiV^x  ^^\\jbS!S^c)ti^>^i<ssia^^>« 
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ariaen  from  an  immediate  reduction.  One 
of  ibe  moit  effectual  means  of  removing 
the  obitacles  which  impede  the  ptogreu 
ofsound  and  aaliitary  rerorm  it,  to  prove  to 
the  couDtry  that  you  can  effect  them  with* 
out  rain  to  individuala ;  you  will  thus 
make  it  much  more  solid  and  enduring. 
In  the  preaent  caae,  the  effei:t  which  I  have 
noticed  haa  oo  doubt  occurred  at  a  most 
unfortunate  aeaaon  of  atagnalion  in  trade, 
and  the  toss  of  revenue  on  the  article  op 
to  the  5th  of  July  has  been  113,000^. 
The  nest  articles  on  which  a  loss  has 
occnrred  are  those  of  brandy  and  rum. 
Here  the  efiecls  of  the  uncertainly  prevail- 
ing as  to  wine  have  been  felt,  and  there 
has  been  a  loss  of  31,000}.  Let  us  now 
look  at  the  chief  articles  on  which  there 
has  been  an  increase,  and  we  shall  find 
they  have  been  articles  in  no  way  affected 
by  our  commercial  reforms.  Upon  sugar, 
on  which  we  avowed  our  intentions,  on 
which  a  reduction  of  duty  in  the  course  of 
the  present  Session  was  not  expected,  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  revenue  for  the 
last  quarter  to  the  amouot  of  113,000^. 
On  molasses  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
34,000/.  On  cotton-wool,  the  duty  on 
which  I  expressed  great  regret  that  I  could 
hold  out  no  hopea  of  being  able  to  reduce, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  96,i<89Z, 
On  tea,  another  article  with  respect  to 
which  we  expressed  our  intention  to  make 
so  change,  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
16,718/.  Comparing  the  articles  on  which 
there  has  been  a  reduction  with  those  on 
which  there  has  been  an  increase,  I  own 
1  am  afraid  that  to  ihe  tariff  itself  is  partly 
attributable  an  Increase  of  the  depression 
now  so  much  to  be  deplored.  After  Ihe 
declaration  I  have  already  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  necessity  of  votes  of  money 
for  the  public  service,  of  course,  this  is  not 
a  time  to  enter  into  a  pnilcnged  discussion 
on  this  subject.  I  have  already,  at  a  former 
period  of  the  Session,  stated  my  general 
views  on  the  financial  and  commercial 
policy  of  the  country.  I  was  charged  the 
Other  night  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Stock- 
port (Mr.  Cobden)  with  having  attributed 
a  portion  of  the  distress  under  which  the 
country  is  now  labouring  to  the  effect 
which  the  rapid  iniroduciion  of  impiove- 
menls  in  machinery  produces  among  the 
labouring  classes.  I  thought  1  had  done 
all  I  could  to  guard  myself  against  being 
supposed  to  hold  the  opinion  either  that 
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pediments  in  its  way  —  looking  at  tbe 
general,  enlarged,  and  permaoent  inlereita 
of  the  country — it  would  be  politic  to  take 
any  such  measure;  but  at  the  sane  tim^ 
Sir,  I  am  quite  at  liberty,  if  1  emertaia 
an  opinion  regarding  the  partial  and  local 
operation  of  improvements  of  that  descrip- 
tion, to  apeak  the  truth.  I  slated  my 
opinion  that  the  rapid  application  of  im- 
provements in  machinery  has  a  tcDdencj, 
in  certain  parts  of  the  country  where  thcK 
is  less  capital  and  where  the  machiDery  is 
less  improved,  to  throw  nen  out  of  ea- 
ployment,  and  consequently  to  produce 
distress.  Take  what  course  yon  will  on 
llie  Corn-laws,  the  hope  that  a  couDtry  to 
artiBcial  as  this,  the  seat  of  mannfactuics 
30  extensive,  can  be  exempted  from  partial 
suffering  is,  I  fear,  visionary.  The  hoD. 
Gentleman  aaid,  that  the  report  made  by 
llie  assistant  Poor-law  coromissioDera  who 
went  to  Stockport  was  highly  creditable, 
that  (heir  opinions  were  most  just.  I  am 
not  much  disposed  to  quote  the  opinion  of 
Poor-law  commissioners  on  a  subject  of 
that  nature,  however  high  their  character, 
however  satisfactory  the  mode  in  which 
their  duties  are  discharged ;  but  these 
gentlemen  took  the  evidence  of  all  the 
principal  manufacturers  and  residents  in 
Stockport  who  were  capable  of  giving 
them  an  opinion,  and  if  the  hon.  Oenlle- 
[nan  wishes  for  the  evidence  of  his  towns- 
men, I  think  he  will  see  I  am,  at  least, 
fortilted  by  high  practical  authority  io 
stating  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
rapid  introduction  of  machinery  must  be 
to  cause  partial  distress.  I  will  quote  no 
evidence  but  what  is  of  high  authority 
nnd  given  by  persons  from  Stockport  itself. 
Mr.  Lawion,  one  of  the  relieving  officers 
of  the  union,  is  asked — 

"  Have  the  working  classes  been  in  distiels 
al  Stockport  durin;  the  whole  lime  of  jour 
service,  or  when  did  that  distress  appear  to 
begin,  aod  what  has  been  its  progress  up  to 
llie  preaent  tinae  V  He  sum—"  Tbeie  was 
na  great  pressure  in  the  number  of  appli- 
cations  for  relief  before  Ibe  year  1838, 
excepting  under  Euch  casual  circumstances  as 
ihe  break-down  of  a  mill,  or  llie  lurn-oat 
of  Ihe  hands,  which  have  occasionally  oc- 
curred. About  ihe  end  of  1833,  the  appli. 
cations  became  more  frequent.  At  tbat  tuae 
aeverai  of  the  manubcturers  began  to  in- 
iToduce  improved  machinery  into  their  mills, 
nhich  enabled  iheni  to  reduce  the  number  of 
h^ods.  In  some  cases  one  man  would  be  tah- 
\i\sA  to  do  the  work  of  two  by  what  is  called 


you  can  impede  the  piogieu  of  (aecn%i:iv»>\\caM«\vcii'beln.iii«».  TtM»%  bos  been  a  pa* 
Jarmtioa;  or,  thai  it ;fOa  could tiao-wvai-XiaAaKW^ftiA  &«aw»  vnsA'&j4.-v«»x 
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number  of  factoriei  havioK  ilopped  work  mIIo- 
gelher,  and  other*  having  worked  iliort  lime. 
About  the  commencement  of  the  laat  quarter, 
nhich  ended  the  SSlh  of  December,  1B41,  the 
application*  increa*ed  in  a  great  degree,  in 
cootequence  of  the  *toppage  of  Meun.  Lanes' 
Bod  Meurs.  Carra'  milli,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  thoie  now  upon  our  books  neie  Ibronn 
oat  of  work  at  Itat  time." 

The  great  majority  of  the  iritnesKe*  at- 
tribute a  considcreble  pnrtron  of  the  evil 
to  the  operation  of  the  Corn-laws,  but  I 
am  now  ihowing  that  the  great  majority 
do  admit  alio  that  the  sudden  application 
of  capital  to  improved  machinery  must 
ever  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  dimi- 
nution of  manual  labour.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber lavs— "  Do  not  countenance  the  vulgar 
frejudices  entertained  by  ihe  workmen.'' 
do  not  want  to  countenance  them;  I 
with  to  state  the  truEh  as  to  the  matters 
in  question  :  and  when  the  hon.  Member 
deals  in  inch  lavish  abuse  of  those  who 
hold  different  views  from  his,  he  mutt 
allow  us,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
fairly  charged  with  connienBDcing  vulgar 
prejudicei,  to  sletn  the  truth,  when  we  are 
considering  this  important  question,  whe- 
ther the  Com-lawa  can  be  assigned  as  the 
chief  and  only  cause  of  the  existing  dii' 
treat,  and  whether  their  repeal  it  likely  to 
prove  a  permanent  remedy.  1  am  refer- 
ring here,  not  to  the  opinions  of  specula- 
tive writers  oa  ibe  subject,  but  to  the 
Opinions  of  gentlemen  who  are  his  con- 
■titoentt  and  townsmen,  recorded  in  c 
report  which  he  says  is  entitled  to  th< 
highest  credit.  Mr.  R.  M'Lare,  in  hit 
examination,  it  atked— 

"  Has  there  been  any  reduction  io  the  rale 
of  wage*  paid  in  the  ipinning  and 
milU?'^  lie  states— "Within  the 
years  there  hat  been  a  reduction  very  gene, 
rally ;  there  ia  do  exception  to  that  i  if  one 
doe*  it,  another  must.  In  the  spinning  de- 
partment we  have  since  December,  1B39. 
reduced  the  wages  of  labour  from  2*.  ilJ. 
per  1,000  hank*  to  it.  Id.,  which  has  been 
wholly  unconnected  with  any  change  in  the 
machinery,  or  any  increaie  or  decrease  of 
production.  I  have  reaion  to  believe  that 
that  is  about  the  rate  of  reduction  in  the  spin- 
ning department  throughout  the  town;  thatii, 
about  30  per  cent.  The  card-room  hands  and 
the  throstle-room  hand*  have  been  reduced 
about  7)  percent.)  that  is  also  since  December, 
1839.  The  weaven'  wages  have  been  reduced 
■boui  9  or  10  per  cent.  The  other  bands  con- 
nected with  the  weavers  have  been  reduced  in 
about  the  same  proportion.  1  believe  that  the 
rate  of  reduction  in  I he*e  departments  alio  has 
been  the  same  throughout  tbe  town," 
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What  has  led  to  the  larger  rate  of  reduce 

in  the  spinning  department^ — Principally 

the  inlroductionof  tbe  self-acting  mule.vihicn 
has  been  introduced  into  many  of  the  mills  in 
Stockport  and  Ihe  neighbourhood.  We  have 
had  Belf-acting  mules  in  our  mill  in  Heatoo 
Norris  since  1834,  and  hare  been  continually 
mproving  our  machinery  to  Ibe  present  time, 
ly  which  means  we  are  doing  with  fewer 
lands  by  100  for  the  whole  mill  for  the  tame 
quantity  of  work  than  in  1 636,  when  the  mill 
Ma*  firat  filled  with  machinery," 

Well,  but  the  hon.  Gentleman  taid, 
improvemeots  were  very  slow  in  their  pro- 
grest,  and  that  it  was  almost  impotsible 
to  get  anybody  to  iotrodnce  the  better 
:hinery ;  that  patents  were  taken  out 
ihich  no  one  would  avail  himself.  The 
witness  whose  evidence  I  have  quoted 
states  that  they  can  now  get  Ihe  tame 
(]uantity  of  work  done  by  100  handt  lest 
than  in  1836,  in  con  sequence  of  tbe  ma- 
chinery which  has  been  introduced.  I  do 
not  tay  that  it  would  be  wise  in  Govern- 
ment to  check  the  extension  of  machinery. 
I  do  not  aay  that  this  it  not  the  instrument 
which  will  enable  ot  most  effectually  to 
sustain  the  competition  of  foreigners.  I 
do  not  say  that  ultimately  and  perma- 
aently  there  will  not  be  a  vast  increau  of 
ttrength  from  machinery,  1  am  counte- 
nancing no  vulgar  prejudices,  but  when  in 
1841  I  tee  that  the  same  quantity  of  work 
can  be  done  in  one  mill  by  100  hands  less 
than  in  1836,  I  cannot  help  ttill  retaining 
my  opinion  that  improvementt  in  machi- 
nery must  have  an  immediate  and  local 
effect,  and  it  it  unjust  to  make  such 
charget  againit  me  when  I  am  only  with 
fairness,  and  1  truat  with  temper,  stating 
the  causes  which  mutt  be  sought  for  to 
account  for  the  dittreu.  Tbe  third  witness 
I  shall  quote  is  Mr.  Cruttenden,  the  psrt- 
Qcr  in  a  well-known  firm  at  Stockport, 
selected,  I  presume,  at  being  the  moat 
intelligent  and  enlightened.  Hit  evidence 
is  as  followt : — 

"  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  hs*  been 
any  falling  off  in  the  home  consumption  of 
manufactures  in  this  country? — I  have  no  res- 
BOD  to  believe  there  has,  if  you  look  to  tbe 
whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  We 
manufacture  entirely  for  Ihe  home  trade  ;  and 
we  have  not  produced  a*  much  as  we  used  to 
do,  because  the  present  rate  of  prices  does  not 
remunerate  us.  By  working  short  time  we 
lo*t  about  three  month*  io  1640,  and  more 
than  three  month*  in  1841.  But  then  during 
the  last  few  years  the  number  of  producers  hat 
very  much  increased,  and  I  believe  that  tfcwn. 
hat  be«vi  wn\e  »s  \ai^  (sMss^i  ■m:>mS&\  wso^ 
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be  remembered »  as  I  stated  before,  that  there]  some  description   of  goods.      A  perton 


hat  been  an  immense  increase  in  production. 
Owing  to  the  improvements  in  machinery  a 
much  greater  amount  of  goods  can  be  manu- 
factured in  a  certain  period  of  time  than  for- 
merly. By  working  full  time,  we  ourselves 
could  manufacture  nearly  twenty  miles  of 
calico  a  day ;  and  when  you  consider  the  im- 
mense amount  of  steam  power  employed  in 
the  cotton  manufacture,  this  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  powers  of  production  which 
are  daily  in  operation,  and  which  must  have  a 
tendency  to  reduce  prices, 

<<  Do  you  think  that  the  laws  affecting  trade 
have  contributed  in  any  degree  to  cause  the 
distress  at  present  existing  in  Stockport,  or  in 
other  manufacturing  districts  ? — I  do  not  think 
they  have  had  much  to  do  with  it.  I  am 
aware  some  persons  suppose  that  the  Corn- 
laws  have  been  the  cause  of  our  present  dis- 
tress. I  believe  that  the  distre;»s  has  arisen  in 
a  far  greater  degree  from  the  immense  increase 
in  the  amount  of  capital  which  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  cotton  trade,  and  the  consequent 
unnatural  increase  in  the  production  of  manu- 
factured goods." 

I  shall  trouble  the  House  with  but  one 
more  short  passage  from  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Forster,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
guardians,  I  believe  a  most  respectable 
person,  who  formed  one  of  a  deputation 
with  which  I  had  an  interview  on  Satur- 
day  morning,  and  who  fills  the  situation 
he  now  holds  solely  from  a  sense  of  pub- 
Ire  duty.     He  says, 

**  What  has  induced  the  guardians  to  adopt 
so  strict  a  practice  in  reference  to  removals  ? 
— We  think  it,  in  the  long  run,  for  the  interest 
of  the  town,  to  remove  all  those  who  are  bur* 
densome,  and  do  not  belong  to  us,  notwith- 
standing  the  expense  which  attends  their  re- 
moval. The  great  improvements  which  have 
recently  been  made  in  the  machinery  of  fac- 
tories have  reduced  the  demand  for  labour; 
and  the  present  prospects  of  trade  are  such, 
that  there  is  little  probability  of  the  hands  now 
idle  getting  into  employment  within  a  mode- 
rate period  of  time.  We  have  to  consider 
many  conflicting  interests  on  this  point ;  it  is 
the  apparent  interest  of  the  manufacturers 
and  shopkeepers  to  retain  the  population 
here ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  our  own  settled 
labouring  population  may  be  benefitted  by  re- 
ducing; the  supply  of  hands  under  these  ad- 
verse circumstances;  and  what  weighs  with 
us  mainly  is,  that  the  rate-payers  ought  to  be 
relieved,  by  such  means  as  the  law  affords, 
from  the  burden  of  maintaining  those  who 
are  no  longer  useful  to  the  town.  *' 

The  hon.  Gentleman  spoke  of  30,000/. 
having  been  applied  to  the  erection  of  new 
machinery.     Now,  suppose  some  tempo- 
rarj  cause— the  fire  al  Hambui^V\,^ox\w- 
BUoce,   creates  an  unutaaV  Atmai^d  lot\«vo\\.^xx\aft\^\\w^  \^>K.\«aM  \^>&u^^aA. 


having  the  command  of  such  an  imoienie 
mechanical  power  is  enabled  to  supply  the 
demand,  and  the  advantage  of  machinery 
is,  that  we  can  defeat  foreign  coaipeutioo 
in  any  market  where  there  is  an  extraor- 
dinary demand.     Compare  the  efiiBCt  pro- 
duced  by  this  machinery^ith  the  con- 
dition of  countries  in  which  there  is  less 
machinery  and  capital,  and  do  not  tell  me 
that  there  may  not  be  very  severe  distress 
in  certain  localities  co-existing  with  gene, 
ral  manufacturing  prosperity.     That  was 
all  I  said  on  a  former  night,  that  opinion 
I  decidedly  retain,  and  I  fear  that  in  this 
country,  even  when  trade  is  prosperous, 
we  must  still  expect  that  tliere  may  he  io 
some  districts  a  great  amount  of  suffering. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Old- 
ham asked  me  to  pay  attention  to  his  ob- 
servations.  I  did  pay  the  utmost  attention 
I  could,  but  I  think  most  hon.  Members 
must  have  observed,  that  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  catch  what  falls  from  the  hoa. 
Member.    The  lion.  Gentleman  said,  that 
in   1815  the  hand  loom  weaver  received 
27$.  a  week,  the  price  of  com  then  being 
63s.  9d,;  that  in  1824  the  price  of  com 
was  62s.,  and  the  wages  of  the  handloom 
weaver  had  fallen  to  13s.  6d.;  in  1833 
the  price  of  corn  was  53s.,  and  the  wages 
had  been  reduced  to  8s.  a  week,  and  in 
1842  they  were  reduced  to  3s.  a  week. 
Now,  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  opera- 
tion  of  the  Corn-laws  can  be  the  main 
cause  of  this  extraordinary  fall.    There 
must  be  some  other  cause.      Whatever 
may  be  the  effect  of  machinery  or  com- 
petition  in   producing  this  depression  of 
wages  I  know  not,  but  when  I  compare 
the  price  of  corn  in  1815  with  its  present 
price,  and  when  I  look  at  the  vast  quan- 
tity of  cotton   imported,  manufactured, 
and  exported,  and  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption,— when   I  consider  the  marvel- 
lous increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
purchase  of  the  raw  material,  and  in  ma- 
nufactured goods,  and  when  at  the  same 
time  I  look  at  the  rapid  decrease  of  wages, 
as  stated  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  at  the 
time  when   manufactures  have  been  in- 
creasing in  a  most  extraordinary  way,  I 
cannot,  1  repeat,  attribute  this  diminution 
of  wages  mainly  to  the  operation  of  the 
Corn-laws.     Here  is  an  account  of  cotton 
manufactured   since   1831.      I   have   no 
means  of  comparing  the  increase  with 
\%\^\  Wv  %vtvc«  1831  there  has  been  a 
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tity  of  cotton  imported  for  roaoufacture 
and  retained  for  home  consumption,  and 
the  quantity  of  cotton  goods  exported.  In 
1831  the  total  qaaotity  of  cotton  spun 
was  208,000,000  lbs.,  and  in  1841  it 
amounted  to  337,000,000  lbs.  The  total 
quantity  of  yarn  manufactured  goods  in 
1831  was  7(^0,000  lbs.,  and  in  1841  it 
had  risen  to  1 38,000,000  lbs.  Now, 
though  it  might  be  that  we  do  not  take 
corn  in  exchange  for  our  cotton  goods, 
yet  the  quantity  of  goods  exported,  for 
which  we  receive  some  sort  of  return,  has 
been  enormously  increased,  comparing 
1841  with  1831,  and  with  1815  also,  when 
the  wages  of  the  artisan  were  so  high,  as 
described  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
when  corn  was  about  64«.  a  quarter.  The 
increase  of  the  trade,  as  measured  by  the 
imports  and  exports,  has  been  most  extra- 
ordinary. I  was  also  taunted  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stockport  for  having  referred 
to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  public 
tranquillity.  However  much  we  may 
lament  the  sufferings  of  the  people, 
however  inadequate  our  measures  may  be 
deemed  by  way  of  remedy  for  the  distress, 
yet  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  parties  that 
the  Government  should  maintain  the 
public  peace.  1  said  that  the  people  had 
shown  unexampled  patience  in  the  midst 
of  their  distresses,  and  I  was  deprecating 
appeals  to  their  passions,  and  the  use  of 
exciting  language.  In  this  feeling  1  should 
expect  that  every  true  friend  of  the  work- 
ing classes  themselves  would  concur. 
Reference  was  made  in  the  House  the 
other  night  to  a  handbill  headed  "  Mur- 
der," in  large  letters,  and  I  was  glad  to 
hear  the  hon.  Gentleman  state  that  he 
knew  that  the  members  of  the  Anti  Corn- 
law  Association  decidedly  deprecated  the 
issue  of  handbills  of  that  nature.  I  think, 
he  said,  he  knew  they  were  no  parties  to 
the  issue  of  the  handbill  in  question  ;  that 
they  discountenanced  it  in  every  manner, 
and  had  read  the  expressions  contained 
in  it  with  the  deepest  regret.  I  was  glad 
to  hear  that  declaration  from  the  hon. 
Gentleman;  at  the  same  time  1  thmk 
there  ought  to  be  a  more  effectual  measure 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  manifesting 
a  severance  between  disseminators  of 
bills  of  this  character  and  those  who  pro- 
fess to  have  the  true  interest  of  the  work- 
ing classes  at  heart.  I  was  determined 
to  make  no  reference  lo  this  handbill 
without  information,  bnl  these  facts  have 
been  stated  to  me :—  \ 


^  The  inflammatory  placard  headed  '  Mur- 
der' continues  to  be  issued  in  a  shop  in  Market^ 
street,  Manchester.  The  placanl  was  still 
exhibiting  on  the  23rd  of  June,  at  No.  22, 
Market-street.  Above  the  door  of  this  house 
there  are  printed  the  words,  '  The  d^pdt  for 
the  National  Anti-Corn-law  League.'  The 
printer  of  the  placard,  who  is  the  tenant  of 
that  shop,  is  the  printer  and  publisher  for  the 
Anti-Corn-law  League.  About  four  doors 
distant  from  this  '  d^pot'  was  a  building  in 
which  the  Anti-Corn-law  League  held  their 
meetings." 

I  am  glad  to  hear  from  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber that  the  members  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
law  League  express  their  disapprobation 
of  the  exhibition  of  this  placard ;  and  I 
trust  what  I  have  stated  may  induce  them 
to  take  steps  which  may  make  it  impossible 
for  any  person  to  attribute  to  them  any 
participation  in  appeals  of  this  nature  to  a 
suffering  population.  In  the  course  of 
these  debates  it  has  been  repeatedly  said 
that  "  something  must  be  done.  Let  the 
Government  state  what  they  mean  to  pro- 
pose for  the  relief  of  the  people.  We 
look  for  relief."  I  advert  not  to  aah- 
scriptioos;  but  I  trust  nothing  will  be 
done  that  shall  have  a  tendency  to  check 
their  progress.  I  trust  the  country  will 
still  feel  the  obligation  of  oontributiog 
towards  the  funds  raised  for  the  purposa 
of  alleviating  the  existing  distress.  Yet  I 
am  convinced  that  this  is  no  permanent 
remedy  for  the  distress — it  is  only  a  tem- 
porary provision.  It  effects  much  good 
by  mitigating  the  sufferings  of  the  people, 
and  I  trust  that  even  those  who  may  dis- 
approve of  the  policy  of  the  Government 
will  do  nothing  tending  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  these  benevolent  contributions. 
It  would  be  perfectly  consistent  for  per- 
sons to  difapprove  of  the  commercial 
policy,  and  yet  not  to  throw  any  obstruc- 
tions in  the  way  of  the  subacriptiona  whicb 
are  being  collected.  I  stated  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Session  that  my  hope  of  per- 
manent relief  for  the  suffering  which  af- 
flicts the  country  consisted  in  an  extension 
of  the  commerce  of  the  country.  I  stated 
also  the  general  principles  on  which  I 
thought  that  commerce  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished. I  stated,  and  I  am  ready  now  to 
repeat  the  statement,  that  if  we  had  to 
deal  with  a  new  society,  in  which  those 
infinite  and  complicated  interests  which 
grow  up  under  institutions  like  those  in 
the  midst  of  which  we  live  had  found  no 
existence,  the  true  abf&Vx^cXV''^^^'^'^^  ^^s^^^ 
\>a**  VoW^  \u  >5u^  ^<Wk^'«x\Ki^^x'«-^ 
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to  sell  in  the  dearest."  And  yet  it  is  quite 
clear  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
to  apply  that  principle  in  a  state  of  society 
such  as  that  in  which  we  live,  without  a 
due  consideration  of  the  interests  which 
have  grown  up  under  the  protection  of 
former  laws.  While  contending  for  the 
justice  of  the  abstract  principle^  we  may 
at  the  same  time  admit  the  necessity  of 
applying  it  partially ;  and  I  think  the 
proper  object  is  first  of  all  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  good  laws,  to  provide  the  way 
for  gradual  improvements,  which  may 
thus  be  introduced  without  giving  a  shock 
to  existing  interests.  If  you  do  give  a 
shock  to  those  interests,  you  create  preju- 
dices against  the  principles  themselves, 
and  only  aggravate  the  distress.  This  is 
the  principle  on  which  we  attempted  to 

froceed  in  the  preparation  of  the  tariff, 
admit  that  we  have  not  applied,  and  I 
have  stated  the  grounds  on  which  we 
abstained  from  applying,  to  the  great 
articles  of  subsistence  the  principle  of 
buying  in  the  cheapest  market.  I  frankly 
admit  this.  With  respect  to  corn,  I  think 
it  possible,  if  you  repealed  all  protection,  a 
present  stimulus  must  be  given  to  manu- 
factures ;  but  the  time  might  come  when, 
notwithstanding  the  stimulus  given  to 
manufactures,  if  the  effect  of  that  repeal 
should  be  to  discourage  domestic  agricul- 
ture, and  render  you  dependent  on  foreign 
supplies,  you  would  repent  of  the  mea- 
sure you  had  adopted.  I  do  not  wish  to 
enter  into  this  argument,  but  I  hope  it  may 
be  borne  in  mind  that  we  did  reduce  the 
duties  on  foreign  corn  to  an  extent  which 
induced  many  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  to  upbraid  us  with  having  broken 
faith  with  the  country  gentlemen,  and  to 
allege  that  I  was  disentitled  to  the  sup- 
port of  those  who  placed  me  in  office. 
The  duties  were  reduced  more  than  one- 
half.  I  have  already  stated  that  I  think 
those  who  disapprove  of  the  law  too  hasty 
and  precipitate  in  their  condemnation.  I 
think  it  is  entitled  to  a  fair  trial.  The 
period  will  shortly  come  when  it  will  be 
subject  to  that  trial,  and  in  the  meantime 
I  deprecate  inconvenient  discussions  like 
the  present,  which  may  have  the  effect  of 
retarding  the  attainment  of  an  object  so 
desirable.  With  respect  to  sugar,  no  re. 
duction  has  been  made,  but  the  motion 
you  assign  for  this  is  entirely  without 
foundation.  I  utterly  deny  that  we  ab- 
stain from  reducing  the  dul>)  tot  VW  v^x- 
po9e  of  conciliating  PatWamenUt^  s>iY^o\v\^V^w\tvV\Q^>\^^^,  wi^v  va  \)^Vs^5^^t  lo 


by  giving  undue  protection  to  the  West- 
Indian  interest  I  believe  that  that  interest 
is  one  of  the  weakest  in  the  country ;  and 
I  deny  that  our  conduct  with  respect  to 
sugar  has  arisen  from  any  unwortbj  mo- 
tives. To  judge  properly  of  the  measure 
introduced  by  the  Government,  altering 
the  duties  on  foreign  prodfte  with  a  view 
to  the  relief  of  trade,  you  must  look  at  its 
whole  effect.  With  respect  to  the  enact- 
ments of  the  tariff*  regarding  cattle,  what 
was  stated  by  an  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site? He  said  that  three  or  four  years 
ago  he  contemplated  the  tame  kind  of 
measure,  but  was  told  by  the  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  that  it  wooU 
be  considered  revolutionary  by  the  agri- 
cultural interest.  At  any  rate  we  pro- 
posed a  measure  which,  for  its  redaction 
of  duty,  gave  general  satisfaction  to  those 
who  ask  for  a  reduction  of  duty  on  agri- 
cultural produce.  At  the  commencement 
of  this  year  declarations  were  being  con- 
stantly made  about  the  comparative  prices 
of  meat  in  this  country  and  abroad.  There 
were  constant  prophecies  that  no  attempt 
would  be  made  to  deal  with  the  monopoly 
of  provisions  in  respect  of  cattle  and  meat. 
In  respect  to  rice,  potatoes,  fish,  and 
various  other  articles  of  subsistence*  there 
have  been  made  most  extensive  reductions 
of  duty ;  and  with  respect  to  raw  ma- 
terials there  was  likewise  a  redactioui 
such  as  the  advocates  of  free-trade  could 
scarcely  complain  of.  The  effect  of  all 
this  change  could  not  yet  be  fairly  esti- 
mated. But  then  it  was  asked,  **  Do  we 
intend  to  do  nothing  else  V*  We  do  in- 
tend, agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of 
a  committee,  to  permit  t^e  taking  of 
foreign  corn  out  of  bond,  on  substituting 
for  it  in  the  warehouse,  or  delivery  for 
exportation,  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
flour  or  biscuit.  With  respect  to  other 
countries,  it  will  be  our  endeavour  to 
extend,  on  the  true  principles  of  reciprocal 
advantage,  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
An  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  asked,  why 
have  we  not  meddled  with  the  banking 
laws?  What  would  have  been  the  advan- 
tage of  such  a  course  ?  Every  day  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government  has  been 
consumed  in  the  consideration  of  the  mea- 
sures I  have  mentioned,  and  ap  to  the 
present  time  we  have  scarcely  been  able 
to  pass  more  than  the  first  clause  of  the 
Poor-law.  What  encouragement  then, 
Vvvi^  "vi^  to  introduce  a  measure  whicht 
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a  practical  conclusioD?  Does  the  hoD. 
GeDtleman  think  the  public  advantage 
would  be  consulted  by  tossing  on  the  Table 
of  the  House  a  bill  affecting  the  whole 
banking  interest,  and  leaving  it  unfinished  ? 
Instead  of  affording  relief,  this  would  only 
tend  to  aggrav^e  distress.  With  respect 
to  the  Income-tax,  we  have  been  taunted 
with  having  done  nothing  but  introduce 
that  measure.  We  brought  it  forward  as 
a  substitute  in  part  for  other  taxation, 
which  we  thought  was  pressing  more 
heavily  on  the  industry  of  the  country. 
We  introduced  it  because  there  was  an 
absolute  deficiency  of  revenue,  and  be- 
cause we  thought  it  desirable,  in  reference 
both  to  the  public  service  and  the  public 
credit,  that  this  deficiency  should  be  made 
up.  I  thought,  and  the  country  thoua;ht 
so  too,  that  it  would  be  wise  to  make  a 
great  sacrifice  to  supply  the  deficiency; 
and  never  did  the  country  respond  with 
greater  unanimity  to  the  demand  which 
was  made  upon  it.  Hon.  Gentlemen  may 
think  the  country  wrong;  but  could  any 
Government  ever  have  carried  that  mea- 
sure against  a  decided  expression  of  public 
opinion  ?  Instead  of  hostility,  there  has 
been  a  decided  expression  of  feeling 
throughout  the  country  that  the  deficiency 
ought  to  be  supplied ;  and  though  I  will 
not  contend  that  an  Income-tax,  or  taxa- 
tion of  any  kind,  has  any  other  effect  than 
that  of  curtailing  in  some  respect,  the 
amount  of  capital  applicable  to  the  pro- 
ductive interest  of  the  country,  yet  I  main- 
tain, that  as  there  was  a  necessity  to  raise 
4,000,000/.,  the  best  course  to  pursue  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  country,  was 
to  levy  that  amount  on  the  property  of  the 
country,  rather  than  on  articles  which 
entered  into  consumption.  These  are  the 
measures  which,  with  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament, the  Government  have  passed.  As 
I  have  before  said,  the  Government  have 
entered  into  negotiations  with  other  coun- 
tries. A  treaty  has  been  satisfactorily 
concluded  with  Portugal,  and  treaties  are 
pending  with  other  countries.  I  hope, 
now  that  we  have  been  able  to  bring 
these  measures  to  a  conclusion,  with 
some  difference  of  opinion  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  on  account  of  the  alarm 
given  to  the  agricultural  interest,  that  they 
will  be  allowed  to  have  a  fair  trial ;  and 
if  they  do  not  prove  calculated  to  increase 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  if  they 
should  prove  inadequate  to  meet  the  dis- 
tress of  the  country,  in  that  case  \  aV\a\\ 
VOLLXIV.    (JJlSJ) 


be  the  first  to  admit  that  no  adherence  to 
former  opinions  ought  to  prevent  their  full 
and  careful  revision  ;  but  I  hope  that  no 
precipitate  conclusion  will  be  come  to^ 
but  that  a  fair  experiment  will  be  made, 
in  order  that  we  may  see  whether  they 
have  a  tendency  to  revive  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  to  terminate  that 
stagnation  which  no  person  in  this  great 
community  views  with  deeper  concern  than 
those  who  are  immediately  responsible  for 
the  Government  of  the  country. 

Lord  J.  Russell  observed  that  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  contained  such 
a  variety  of  observations  in  justification  of 
his  measures  and  his  policy,  as  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  that  he  could  not 
refrain  from  attempting,  whilst  answering 
that  speech,  to  follow  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet step  by  step  in  the  course  adopted 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  on  this  occasion. 
Let  him  first  remark  that  he  judged  from 
the  concluding  sentence-of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  that,  although  he  had  carried  his 
measures  through  Parliament,  he  was  not 
very  confident  as  to  their  success.  That 
they  were  brought  forward  as  an  experi- 
ment, which,  if  successful,  would  be  a 
source  of  great  gratification  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  but  that  if  they  failed,  then 
the  revision  of  those  various  measures 
would,  at  a  future  period,  become  neces- 
sary. It  appeared  to  him  therefore,  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  the  Govern- 
ment were  not  over-sanguine  that  the 
measures  they  had  propounded  would  have 
the  effect  which  it  was  hoped  they  would 
have.  Bat  passing  that  by,  the  reasons 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  shown  in  sup- 
port of  his  measures,  and  why  the  House 
should  refrain  from  interfering  with  the 
executive,  in  respect  to  the  business  of  this 
Session,  did  not  satisfy  him,  nor  ought 
they  to  satisfy  the  House,  that  those 
measures  would  be  attended  with  the  be- 
neficial results  which  were  expected  from 
them.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  said  that 
those  who  brought  forward  motions  on  that 
(the  Opposition)  side,  might  do  that  which 
would  tend  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
foreign  corn.  Now,  without  entering  into 
the  question  whether  those  motions  were 
wise,  or  properly  brought  forward,  he  was 
desirous  of  recalling  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  that  until  eight  weeks  after  the 
passing  of  the  Corn-law  bill,  there  had 
been  no  interruption  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Go^cixvxcv%.w\.  Viwsw  ^^iN.  'iv^^*    ^^-^sv^ 
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declaration  had  been  made  and  repeated 
that  the  sound  commercial  principles  an- 
nounced in  the  tariff  of  the  Government 
must  finally  extend  to  that  most  important 
article,  corn.  But  if  he  looked  back  to 
what  occurred  under  the  Corn- law  which 
existed  last  year,  he  saw  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  opinions 
were  well  founded;  for  when  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  attributed  it  as  a  great  merit  in  the 
existing  law  that  25,000  quarters  of  foreign 
corn  had  come  in  in  one  week,  and  more 
than  48,000  in  another,  he  would  take 
leave  to  remind  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
that  last  year,  when  the  high  duty  which 
the  right  hon.  Baroqet  took  credit  to  him- 
self for  having  reduced  prevailed,  during 
two  early  months,  long  before  August,  the 
admissions  of  foreign  corn  were  greater 
than  those  stated  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. He  found  that  in  the  week  end- 
ing the  6th  of  April,  1841,  the  amount  of 
foreign  corn  introduced  was  58,825  quar- 
ters, and  in  the  week  ending  2ist  May,  in 
the  same  year,  the  admissions  of  foreign 
corn  amounted  to  71,000  quarters;  in  the 
former  week  the  duty  was  22s.  8d.,  and  in 
the  latter  week  the  duty  was  235.  8(f.  This 
quantity  had  to  be  set  against  the  25,000 
and  the  48,000,  introduced  in  the  two 
weeks  under  the  operation  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet's  diminished  duty.  This 
larger  quantity  having  been  brought  in, 
be  it  remembered  at  a  dutv  almost  double 
that  under  which  the  smaller  quantity  had 
been  brought  in~[An  hon.  Member :  More 
than  double! — yes,  more  than  double,  so 
that  the  diminution  of  duty  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  loss  to  that  extent  to 
the  revenue.  It  was  no  gain  whatever  to 
the  people.  Because  it  happened  now  as 
it  did  in  the  last  year,  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  foreign  corn,  by  the  introduction  of 
which  the  price  would  be  lowered,  still  re- 
mained in  bond.  The  quantity  of  corn 
brought  in,  in  the  course  of  a  single  week 
of  last  year,  was  1,852,000  quarters,  and 
there  were  now  in  bond  1,500,000  quar- 
ters, the  greater  portion  of  which  might 
be,  and  probably  would  be,  under  the  law 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  kept  in  bond 
qniil  the  prices  rose,  and  the  duty  became 
merely  nominal.  The  vice  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet's  law  was  that  which  was 
constantly  pointed  out  during  the  dis- 
cussions upon  it,  namely,  that  it  offered 
a  continual  temptation  to  hold  back  corn 


a  rising  market  and  a  cliQiinishing  4t|ty. 
In  holding  out  these  teniptaliong  to  tb(i 
speculator  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in- 
terposed an  obstacle  to  tl^e  iid^Aksiop  of 
foreign  corn,  and  continually  iimited  the 
supply  of  food  to  the  people.  But  sup- 
posing: the  best  anticipations  of  the  ri|fat 
hon.  Baronet  were  to  be  realised*  and  a 
great  quantity  of  corn  were  to  come  in 
next  week  at  a  7s.  ox  8s.  duty,  still  the 
country  would  have  suffered — the  manu- 
facturing and  the  agricultural  communi- 
ties would  have  suffered—  by  the  delav. 
If  they  had  had  the  8s.  fixed  duty  which 
he  had  proposed  (but  which  some  thought 
insufficient),  corn  would  not  h^^O  re* 
mained  shut  up  in  bond  during  the  last 
two  months,  but  the  quantity  bow  in  bond 
would  have  been  admitted  week  by  week, 
and  month  by  month,  and  the  people 
would  have  obtained  a  regular  supply  9s 
it  was  wanted,  while  the  fiarmer  would 
not  have  ran  any  risk  of  injury  by  the 
corn  coming  in  to  lower  the  market  h^low 
its  proper  level  at  the  very  time  when  be 
was  obliged  to  bfitig  io  the  produce  of  the 
harvest.  He  could  not  then  agree  with 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  that  it  was  owing 
to  the  various  motions,  debates,  aui 
speeches  made  by  the  opponeqts  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  that  his  measure  had 
not  been  fully  successful.  With  regard 
to  other  articles,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man attributed  no  such  effect  to  the  mo- 
tions and  speeches  of  that  side  of  the 
House.  As  to  the  article  of  sugar,  for 
instance,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
expressed  his  satisfaction  both  with  the  in- 
crease to  the  revenue  arising  from  the  duty, 
and  with  the  increase  in  the  imports,  sl- 
though  upon  that  article  his  right  hop. 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Taunton  (Mr. 
Labouchere),  had  brought  forward  a  mo- 
tion, the  success  of  which  would  have  had 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  duty  on  sug^. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  spoken 
with  great  caution  as  to  the  probable 
effects  of  an  immediate  admission  of  foh 
reign  corn.  He  had  gone  only  sq  far  as 
to  say  that  he  could  not  expect  i^ny  per- 
manent alleviations  of  the  distresses  of 
the  people  from  such  a  measure,  h^i  that 
if  he  could  anticipate  that  a  relaxation  of 
the  Corn-laws  would  be  attended  with  any 
such  beneficial  effect,  he  should  he  the 
first  to  listen  to  such  a  proposition.  But 
was  it  not  something  yfhea  they  were  tok) 
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districts    told    them    the   miserable  and 
tf^retched  coDditioD  to  which  the  people  of 
those  districts  were  reduced,  and  when 
they  knew  that  no  alleviations  of  this  dis- 
tress and  misery  had  yet  taken  place,  was 
jt  not  fomething  that  a  measure  which 
promisfsd  even  temporary  alleviation  was 
9u^gcs(.^d  to  thjem  ?   The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman hafJ  sai(|y  and  he  agreed  with  him, 
that  it  was  most  mischievous  to  deprecate 
p^)>lic  subscriptions,  not  that  such  sub- 
scriptions could  afibrd  any  permanent  relief, 
but  that  they  would  afford  some  alleviation 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  people.     But  if  it 
liiras  desirable  to  alleviate  those  sufferings 
by  means  of  alms  and  subscription,  was  it 
not  much  more  desirable  to  do  so  (if  it 
could  be  so  done)  by  law,  and  to  enable 
the  people  to  obtain  relief,  not  from  cha- 
rity apd  alms,  but  from  the  exercise  of 
fhejr  own  iqdustry  and  the  produce  of  their 
own  hands?     But  this  was  not  the  course 
of  the  Government  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman   belonged.     The   right    hon. 
Gentleipan  said  that  the  Corn-law  was  not 
the  pause  of  the  present  distress,  and  be 
liad  eqtered  into  details  (ihrough  which 
be  sl)ould  not  follow  him)  to  phow  that 
the  increase  of  machinery  and  the  progress 
of  manufactures  had  produced  the  want  of 
eipployiDent  an4  consequjent  distress  which 
npw  prevailed ;  bnt  former  Governments, 
of  which  x\it  right  hon«  Gentlemai)  was  a 
Uepab^r,  had  not  contente4  themfelves 
with  saying  ^bat  the  Corn-laws  were  nof 
the  cai^se  of  th^  distress  of  the  country, 
ti^ey  bin)  thought  it  their  duty  to  consider 
whether  any  alleviatioq  of  that  distress 
could  not  be  obtained.     He  was  not  able 
to  concufr  in  the  motion  brpught  forward 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Aberdeen  (Mr. 
l^aDperinan)on  a  former  evening,  to  place  it 
in  the  power  of  the  Government  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  foreign  corn  as  they  might 
see  occasion   froin   time  to  time.     If  it 
was  done  at  all  it  ought  to  be  done  by 
|he  law ;  but  whether  by  an  apt  of  the 
Crown  or  by  the  law,  the  effect,  as  far  as 
tl^e  people  were  concerned,  was  the  same 
in  th^  one  case  as  the  other.     They  knew 
what  had  been  the  effect  of  the  measure 
of    1826.     Mr.   Canning,  in    proposing 
that  measure,  said  the  intention  of  the 
Government  was  to  admit  a  certain  quan* 
tity  of  corn  free  of  duty,  and  such  further 
quantity  as  it  might  b^  necessary  to  intro- 
duce at  a  certain  fixed  duty.     Now,  what 
had  been  the  effect  of  that  measure  ?  Mr. 
Canning  ^ad  told 


was  an  immediate  revival  of  the  demand 
for  labour,  that  cotton  in  the  markets  of 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  had  risen  5  per 
cent.  The  advantages  of  the  measure  be- 
came immediately  apparent  in  the  im- 
proved condition  of  manufactures  and 
commerce.  It  was  true  that  Lord  Liver- 
pool had  not»  on  that  occasion,  admitted 
that  the  Corn-laws  were  the  cau^e  of  the 
distress  which  it  was  the  object  of  that 
measure  to  alleviate,  but  he  had  said, 

<*  We  have  seen  the  price  of  cora  has  been 
Kradoally  rising  for  some  weeks  past,  aud  if  it 
continue  to  rise,  that  cirGumstance  must  ne- 
cessarily tend  to  aggravate  the  existing  evils." 

No  person  could  say,  that  the  amount 
paid  by  the  labourer  out  of  his  wages  for 
bread  was  not  to  him  a  most  material 
consideration ;    therefore  Lord   Liverpool 
thought,  that  any  reduction  in  the  price 
of   bread   would    materially    relieve    the 
distress  of  1826.     That  was  the  course 
to  which  Lord   Liverpool,  Mr.  Canning, 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(Sir  FL  Peel)  as  a  Member  of  that  Go- 
vernment, looked  for  a  temporary  allevia- 
tion of  the  distress  which  existed  at  that 
period,  and  it  had  been  successful.     Why 
then  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  not  look 
to  that  source  now  ?     If  he  refused  to  con* 
sider  the  who'e  question  of  the  Corn-laws, 
could  he  not  have  said  he  would  be  ready 
to  consider  the  motion  of  his  noble  Friend 
the   Member  for    Sunderland,  to  admit 
foreign  corn  during  the  interval  between 
this  and  the  next  spring  at  a  moderate 
fixed  duty?     If  the  Government  would 
promise  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  such 
a  proposition,  he  should  say  the  House 
might  very  well  leave  the  question  of  the 
Corn-laws  until  a  future  Session  of  Par- 
liament.    But  they  had  heard   no  such 
intimation  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
nor  did  it  appear  that  it  was  their  inten- 
tion to  bring  forward  any  measure  of  alle- 
viation.    Last  year,  they  were  told  by 
those  who  now  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House,  that  the  then  Government  were 
not  competent  to  govern— that  their  mea- 
sures would  not  relieve  the  country  from 
its  diflficulties,  and  by  the  exertions  of  the 
hon.   Gentlemen   opposite   that  Govern- 
ment had  been  replaced  by  another,  in 
which  resided  that  perfect  intelligence  and 
unfailing   wisdom   which   were,   he    pre- 
sumed, necessary  to  deal  with  the  diffi- 
culties and   relieve  the   distresses  of  the 
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ing,  if  not  permanent  relief,  some  allevia- 
tion of  those  distresses?  "We  hope," 
said  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  "  for  a  good 
harvest."  Now,  without  pretending  to 
any  such  shining  abilities  as  those  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  he  still 
thought  the  late  Government  might  have 
consulted  the  barometer  and  said,  "  We 
depend  upon  a  good  and  an  early  harvest" 
for  that  was  all  the  Government  did.  His 
belief  was,  that  if  the  measure  proposed 
by  the  late  Government  last  year  had 
been  adopted,  and  corn  had  been  admitted 
at  a  moderate  fixed  duty,  the  distress  of 
the  present  time,  if  it  had  not  wholly  dis. 
appeared  (which  he  admitted  was  not 
probable),  would  have  been  very  mate- 
rially alleviated.  But  let  them  look  at  the 
distress  of  the  country  as  it  existed — and 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  borne. 
It  was  stated  on  a  former  evening,  that  a 
good  and  an  honest  man  employed  in 
manufactures  had  said,  when  he  was  asked 
did  he  think  the  distress  which  he  suf- 
fered would  soon  pass  away.  '*  No,  not 
during  the  present  year ;"  and,  afterwards, 
'*  I  fear  I  shall  not  live  to  see  another,  for 
it  IS  impossible  I  can  support  this  distress 
any  longer."  The  exemplary  patience  and 
forbearance  with  which  the  distress  was 
borne  were  quite  admirable.  Men  suf- 
fered their  lives  to  ebb  away  without 
evincing  either  anger,  violence,  or  impa- 
tience— and  appeared  by  their  acts  as 
though  they  were  still,  as  they  had  for- 
merly been  amongst  the  most  thriving  of 
the  community.  If  the  people  were  riot- 
ous and  seditious,  he  admitted  there  might 
be  some  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the 
House  in  yielding  to  any  request  made  on 
their  behalf;  but  when  it  was  admitted 
by  all  parties  that  they  had  suffered  in 
this  spirit  of  patience  and  forbearance, 
and  when  it  was  not  denied  by  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown  that  the  admission 
of  foreign  corn  would  aiford,  though  not 
a  permanent,  yet  a  temporary  alleviation 
of  their  distresses,  he  thought  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  House  to  show  some  sympa,  ; 
thy  for  their  fellow-men  thus  sufiering  < 
and  to  adopt  a  means,  affording  though  it 
it  did  the  prospect  only  of  temporary  and  I 
momentary  relief.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  considered  that  a  sound  change  in 
the  Corn-laws  would  be  a  permanent  be- 
nefit 10  the  country.  He  did  not  say  that 
he  agreed  with  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  made  this  molion— lV\a.t  lV\^  Vov^V 
repeal  of  those  laws  was  des\tab\e.    *^o 


that  proposition  he  had  already  giveo  his 
negative  during  the  present  year;  and  if 
the  first  question  now —  viz.,  that  the 
House  go  into  committee  of  supply,  abould 
be  negatived,  he  should  propose  to  leave 
out  all  the  latter  words  of  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton  which 
touched  upon  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-law. 
The  best  motion,  under  the  circumstances, 
would  be,  that  which  the  hon.  Member 
himself  had  made  in  former  years,  and 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  had  made,  on  bringing  in  his  Corn- 
bill  this  year — viz.,  that  the  House  should 
go  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
to  consider  the  act  of  the  present  Session 
in  regard  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn.  As  to  the  general  measure  which 
ought  to  be  adopted,  he  retained  the 
opinion  he  had  before  expressed ;  but,  in 
respect  to  a  temporary  measure,  to  meet 
the  present  exigency,  he  thought  the  pro- 
posal of  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Howick) 
was  the  best,  that  could  be  adopted.  But 
in  the  existing  state  of  the  country,  and 
after  the  declaration  made  that  night  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  at  the  bead  of  the 
Government,  he  thought  the  House  could 
hardly  refuse  to  go  into  committee  to 
consider  whether  some  substantial  relief 
could  not  be  given.  He  quite  ag^reed 
with  the  hon.  and  gallant  Commodore 
(Sir  C.  Napier)  as  to  the  necessity  of 
going  into  supply  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible ;  but  still  he  thought  this  was  an 
occasion,  after  what  they  had  heard  of 
the  distresses  of  the  country,  in  which 
they  might  very  well  postpone  for  three  or 
or  four  days — till  Friday  or  Monday — 
these  votes  of  supply,  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  required.  He  remem- 
bered, that  last  year  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman objected  to  give  him  the  supplies 
for  more  than  three  months,  unless  he  pro- 
mised, that  Parliament  should  be  called 
together  again,  immediately  after  the  ge- 
neral election,  and  within  a  period  of  six 
weeks.  He  had  thought  the  objection 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  a  fair  one, 
and  gave  him  the  assurance  he  asked  for ; 
but  he  could  not  say  that  an  occasion 
might  not  arise,  in  which  it  might  not  be 
just  for  the  House  to  interfere  with  the 
granting  of  the  supplies  proposed  by  the 
Government.  With  respect  to  the  parti- 
cular votes  which  the  right  "hon.  Gentle- 
man proposed  to  take,  he  had  no  special 
o\i\%c\\oiv  v.^  xGk^^  \si  Njcw^TCk  \  but  when  it 
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minal  prosecutions  id  Ireland  was  ex- 
hausted, and  that  the  counsel  and  attorneys 
there  could  not  receive  their  payments  as 
usual  'unless  the  vote  were  granted,  he 
did  not  think  that  that  was  a  sufficient 
reason  for  haste  in  ordinary  cases,  and 
when  mere  ordinary  questions  were  before 
the  House,  much  less  so  when  the  ques- 
tion was  the  sufTerings  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  people.  The  right  bon. 
Gentleman  had  referred  to  the  injury 
necessarily  done  to  our  commerce  by  this 
propounding  of  the  principles  of  their 
tariff,  and  he  admitted,  that  even  the 
roost  wholesome  and  politic  measures  of 
this  nature  would  necessarily  tend  for  a 
time  to  discourage  trade  and  commerce. 
But  there  was  another  matter  which  he 
believed  had  really  obstructed  the  trade  of 
the  country,  and  tended  to  prevent  the 
revival  of  its  prosperity  ;  that  was  the 
extreme  contradiction  between  the  princi- 
ples announced  by  the  Government,  and 
the  measures  which  they  had  actually 
proposed.  They  had  stated  the  largest 
and  broadest  principles ;  but  those  prin- 
ciples were  applied  in  the  most  partial 
and  incomplete  manner.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  bad  told  them,  that  he  had 
not  applied  those  great  principles  to  the 
most  important  articles  of  subsistence — 
that  to  corn,  which  he  admitted  was  more 
important  than  any  other  article  as  form- 
ing the  chief  food  of  the  people,  the  right 
bon.  Baronet  had  not  applied  those  prin- 
ciples which,  as  to  commerce  in  general, 
he  had  declared  to  be  the  true  ones ;  and 
the  consequence  was  somewhat  singular, 
though,  perhaps,  not  unnatural.  When 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  measures  were 
first  proposed,  both  sides  of  the  House 
were  pleased.  The  one  party,  agreeing 
to  the  principles  of  those  measures  to  their 
full  extent,  rejoiced  to  see  them  recognised 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
other  saw  no  danger  to  themselves  or  their 
interests — an  exception  being  made  to  the 
article  of  corn.  But  after  a  time,  and 
after  some  reflection,  the  other  side  of  the 
question  presented  itself.  The  one  party 
—those  who  were  for  protection — said, 
**  great  principles  have  been  propounded, 
and  by  a  high  authority,  which  will  doubt- 
less be  applied  at  a  future  time  to  the 
Corn-laws :  and  how  can  we  give  our 
confidence  to  a  Government  that  recog- 
nises and  announces,  as  the  basis  of  their 
policy,  those  principles  of  free-trade  ; " 
while  the  other  party  saidi  *^  We  axe  gWd 


to  see  these  sound  principles  applied  to 
the  minor  articles,  but  we  want  to  see 
them  extended  to  the  more  important; 
we  are  glad  to  hear  the  Government  de- 
clare the  truth  of  those  principles ;  but 
the  people  are  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
declarations  alone."  So  that  although 
both  parties  were  satisfied  with  the  first 
promulgation  of  the  measures,  both  in  the 
end  were  disappointed  with  the  results, 
because  they  were  contradictory  to,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  first  professions 
made.  The  Government  first  declared 
certain  principles  as  applicable  to  all 
commercial  legislation,  and  then  shrank 
from  applying  them  to  two  great  articles 
of  consumption.  The  objection  made  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  to  the  late  Government  was,  that 
they  were  unable  to  carry  their  measures, 
and  such  was  the  ground  stated  to  justify 
a  vote  of  want  of  confidence.  But  he 
wished  to  know  where  was  the  great  dif- 
ference between  a  Ministry  that  proposed 
measures  which  they  were  unable  to  carry, 
and  a  Ministry  that  did  not  propose  mea- 
sures which  they  confessed  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  principles,  because 
they  did  not  expect  to  be  able  to  carry 
them  ?  That,  in  fact,  was  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet's 
statements  in  the  repeated  speeches  which 
he  had  made  on  this  subject  —  namely, 
that  he  proposed  measures  which  were 
not  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
laid  down  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet — not 
in  themselves  excellent  —  but  measures 
which  he  could  carry  with  the  largest 
consent  of  the  House  and  the  country. 
Those,  if  he  had  not  misapprehended 
were  the  words  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  to-night  done 
justice  to  another  measure  of  the  late  Go- 
vernment, namely,  the  negotiation  with 
Portugal  entered  into  by  his  noble  Friend 
near  him.  He  was  happy  to  find,  with 
regard  to  many  measures  of  the  late  Go- 
vernment, that  the  rij^hthon.  Baronet  had 
found  no  difficulty  in  following  in  the  same 
course  himself.  One  instance  occurred  to 
him  on  the  moment,  and  that  was  with 
respect  to  the  order  of  their  measures. 
In  1840,  he  was  very  much  urged  to  pro- 
pose a  measure  or  to  assist  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  in  proposing  a  measure  with 
regard  to  Irish  registration,  to  which  appli- 
cation his  answer  was,  that  he  wished  to 
give  the  Poor-law  the  prefececlce^^<^^^vx% 
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the   Member   for   Halifax,   that    English 
registration  ought  to  precede  Irish  regis- 
tration. But  he  sustained  repeated  attacks 
from  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,    and   was  chid   by   that  noble 
Lord   in   his  sharpest   manner,   for    not 
attending  to  the  crying  evils  of  Irish  fraud 
and  Irish  perjury.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
the   First  Lord  of  the   Treasury  himself 
declared  that  he  would  not  consent  to  a 
postponement  of  the  Irish  measure  for  the 
sake  of  the  Poor-law.     Now,  however,  he 
observed  with  great  satisfaction  that  pre- 
cedence was  given  to  the  Poor-law,  and 
whenever  a    question   was    asked   about 
registration   the  right  hon.  Baronet  an- 
swered, most  wisely  and  most  truly  in  his 
opinion — indeed,  almost  as  well  as  the 
hon.  Member  for  Halifax  himself  could 
have  answered — English  registration  ought 
to  precede  Irish  registration.     He  remem- 
bered a  parody  made  by  aright  hon.  Gen- 
tleman not  at  present  possessing  a  seat  in 
that  House  (Mr.  Herries),  in  reference  to 
a  measure  introduced  by  a  right  hon.  Friend 
near  him,  on  a  remark  of  a  French  critic, 
who,  on  reviewing  a   certain  book,  said 
that  it  contained  some  things  good  and 
some  things  new,  but  that  the  things  which 
were  new  were  not  good,  and  the  things 
which  were  good  were  not  new.  That  obser- 
vation he  would  venture  to  apply  to  the 
measures  produced  in  the  course  of  the 
present  Session  by  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment.    There  were  measures  introduced 
when  his  party  were  in  power,  which  he 
could  not  now  count  on  his  6ngers,  nearly 
the  same  as  those  introducied  by  the  pre- 
sent Government.     There  was  the  Poor- 
law,  the  Colonial  Customs  Bill,  the  Colo- 
nial Pa8sene:ers  Bill,  the  South  Australian 
Bill,  the  New   South   Wales    Bill,   the 
Justices' Jurisdiction  Bill,  the  principles 
of  the  tariff,  too,  as  his  hon.  Friend  near 
him  had  truly  observed,  were  laid  down  by 
him  in   the  course  of  last  Session.     The 
article  of  cattle  would  have  been  intro- 
duced at  the  same  time  as  the  Corn-law, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  friendly  discussion 
which  took  place  between  him   and  his 
ri^ht  hon.  Friend  near  him,  the  result  of 
which  was  a  determination  that  this  article 
should   be   reserved  for  the  tariff.      He 
thought  the  view  taken  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  was  just,  and  it  was  postponed  to 
the  time  when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and 
his  friends  prevented  him  from  having  the 


same  prinbipl^i  embodied  in  the  tariff  of 
the  present  Government.     That  #as  one 
of  those  measures  which  v^ere  good,  bdl 
not  new.      Thie  Poor-law   v^as  dnolher. 
That  too  was  good,  bat  not  new ;  and  therfc 
were  many  others  of  the  same  kihd.  Thien 
came  the    Income-tax.      Now   that  iras 
new  but  not  good.  The  same  thing  might 
be  said  of  the  right  hon.  Baironet's  Coni- 
law.      Such,  then,  since   the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  thought  fit,  in  the  couiie  oi 
his  speech,  to  refer  to  the  various  nteasares 
introduced  by  him  in  the  present  year,  was 
the  view  which  be  topk  of  those  measures; 
and  he  could  not  help    observibg  that 
although  perhaps  during  the  last  week  or 
ten   days  rather  long   discussions  might 
have  taken  place,  still,  in  the  begihning 
of  the  Session,  and  during  a  considefable 
part  of  it,  a  greater  number  of  days  bad 
been  devoted  to  Government  business  than 
he  ever  remembered  to  have  been  the  case 
since  the   passing  of   the  Reform  Bill. 
There  had  been  motion  days,  in  which  hon. 
Gentlemen  had  abstained  from  bringing 
on  their  motions :  there  had  been  Wed- 
nesdays, instead  of  being  set  apart  for  the 
bills  of  individual   Members,  devoted  to 
Government  business.     He  trbsted  they 
would  admit,  with  respect  to  their  foreign 
and  colonial  policy,  and  that  much^gi- 
tated  question,  which  would  be  brought 
forward  on  some  future  day,  the  Gotern- 
ment  of  Ireland,  no  interference  had  been 
offered  by  the  Opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment.    He  thought  it  due  to  himself  to 
state  this,  because  he  should  be  most  un- 
willing to  obstruct  the  progress  of  Govern- 
ment measures,  by  which  the  sertice  of 
the  country  might  be  in  any  degree  in- 
jured.    Their  three  great  measures,  the 
Corn-law,  the  Income-tax,  and  tariff,  had 
passed  and  had  become  laws.  The  preseiit 
was  the  occasion,  perhaps  one  of  tne  last 
occasions,  on  which  the  Hbnse  would  be 
called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  present  state  of  the  countiy 
demanded   any  alteration  of   the  Corn- 
laws,  or  whether  they  wonld  consent  to  see 
Parliament  prorogued  without  making  any 
such  attempt ;  on  which  question  he  felt 
bound  to  say  that,  seeing  the  distress  of 
the  country,  and  belieriiig  that  a  measiire 
with  respect  to  the  Corn -Taws  would  tebd 
greatly  to  alleviate  that  distress^  that  if  4 
temporary  measure  it  would  give  tempo! 
rary  relief,  and   if  a  permanent  one  be 


power  of  bringing  forward  an'jlVxn^,  \iw\. \ ^\o^\i^\\N^ ^C  ^rmanent  good  totheirade 
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yeard— he  should  certainly  give  his  vote 
agftibst  going  into  coroinittee  of  Sopply 
v^Sth  a  view  of  moving  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  a  committee  of  the  House 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration 
thie  Corn-laws. 

Mr.  Cobden  would  not  have  intruded 
himself  that  evening  opon  the  attention 
of  the  Houie,  but  for  the  somewhat 
lengthened  allusion  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernnAlsnt  had  made  to  his  remarks  upon  a 
former  evetting.  He  thought  the  quota- 
tiohs  inade  from  the  report  of  the  commis- 
siot^ers  sent  to  Stockport  quite  bore  him 
out  in  his  argument,  for  what  did  they  go 
to  prove?  Why  that  out  of  i  destitute 
population  of  matoy  thousands  100  had 
beeii  shown  to  have  been  thrown  out  of 
employment  by  improvements  in  machi- 
nery. But  there  were  twenty- nine  mills 
standing  idle,  which  could  not  have  been 
caused  by  improvements  in  machinery. 
He  had  never  contended  that  individual 
cases  of  suffering  had  not  been  occasioned 
by  inventions  in  machinery.  All  that  he 
contended  was,  that  great  masses  of  peo- 
ple were  hot  suddenly  thrown  oiU  of  work. 
He  challenged  the  right  hoh.  Baronet  to 
add  nice  one  Instance  where,  in  prosperous 
times,  great  bodies  of  workpeople  had  been 
thrown  out  of  work  by  improvements  in 
machinery,  so  as  to  cause  wide-spread 
suffering,  leading  to  an  appeal  to  the  sym- 
pathy of  that  House  or  the  public.  He 
still  contended  that  it  was  unworthy  of 
the  occasion  for  a  Prime  Minister  to  bring 
forward  the  case  of  machinery,  whilst  the 
distress  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  was 
equally  great.  The  comprehensive  mode 
of  viewing  the  subject  was  to  go  back  to 
the  Iperiod  of  so-called  prosperity,  and  ask 
themselves  how  they  could  restore  the 
state  of  trade  in  1833,  4,  5,  and  6.  Now 
it  would  be  found  that  the  activity  of  that 
period  was  caused  by  great  increase  ib 
joint-stock  banks,  and  the  inflation  of  the 
credit  system  in  the  United  States,  coupled 
with  four  successive  good  harvests.  The 
prosperity  of  those  years  was  factitious, 
and  not  real.  How  then  would  they  find 
employment  now  for  the  people?  The 
joittt-stock  banks  could  not  be  revived ; 
the  credit  of  America  was  prostrate.  It 
had  been  stated,  very  iustly,  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Inverness  (Mr.  Morrison),  that 
ih  ten  years  ending  in  1838,  upwards  of 
30;000>000/.  sterling  had  been   lent  to 


exceeded    the    imports,  and    this  would 
explain  the  circumstance  which  had  proved 
so  mysterious  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  North  Lancashire,  that  now  we 
were  importing  two  millions  a  year  more 
than  we  exported  to  that  country.    The 
Americans  were,  in  fact,  paying  us  their 
debt  and  the  interest  of  the  money  they 
had  borrowed.     We  took  from  them  all 
the  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  We  required; 
but  the  prices  were  low,  and  we  could 
only  export  the  balance  after  deducting 
the  interest;  and  the  only  way  in  which 
we  could  increase  our  trade  in  that  quar- 
ter was  by  receiving  equivalents  in  corn 
and  provisions,  as  had  been  shown  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Ibverness.      He  knew 
that  certain  gentlemen  from  London  had 
gone  to  America,  to  try  to  re-construct 
their  credit  system.     The  scheme  was  to 
induce  the  federal  government  to  consoli- 
date the  States'  stock  into  a  national  debt. 
But  they  knew  little  of  the  unwieldy  and 
unmanageable  democracy  they  had  to  deal 
with.     If  they  went  to  Washington  they 
would  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  pull 
the  wires  by  ear-wigging  the  men  in  office 
there.     Happy  would  it  be  for  England,  if 
it  were  as  difficult  for  a  few  jobbers  in  the 
city  of  London  to  direct  the  counsels  of 
this  nation  as   the   deputation   to   Ame- 
rica would  find  it  to  alter  the  legislation 
of  that  country.      Nothing  but  opening 
our  ports  to  their  corn  would  give  us  an 
increased  trade  with  America.     The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  spoken  of  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Government  to  form  com- 
mercial treaties  with  other  countries.    The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  spoken  of  Portu- 
gal.    He  believed  that  we  already  took 
three -fourths  of    all   the   wine   exported 
from  Portugal.     He  did  not  think  the  Mi- 
nisters could  produce  any  great  increase 
of   trade   by  a    commercial   treaty   with 
that  country,  unless  it  lead   to  greater 
imports,  and  he  did  not  think  the  people 
here  would  consume  more  wine  under  a 
new  treaty.     Then  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  spoken  of  Spain.  Now  he  believed  that 
it  would  be  found  that  Spain  took  from  us 
manufactures  smuggled  through  Gibraltar, 
Portugal,  and  Genoa,  equal  to  the  amount 
of  fruits  or  wines  which  we  took  from  her; 
and   he  did  not   look   for   any   sensible 
increase  of  our  trade  with  Spain  unless  we 
took  her  corn.     The  truth  was,  we  could 
not  increase  our  foreign  trade  unless  we 
agreed  to  receive  tKo««.  ^^vk^^'i.  Vksss&jw  ^^^ 
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not  be  diverted  from  the  real  obstacle  to 
our  trade  which  was  to  be  found  in  our 
own  statute  book.     We  sent  out  ambassa- 
dors and  envoys  to  obtain  an  outlet  for 
exports,  forgetting  that  our  imports  were 
the  true  measure  of  our  foreign  commerce. 
The   Corn -law  was,  after  all,    the  real 
impediment  to  our  foreign  trade.     And 
what  were  the  objections  to  its  repeal? 
He  had  heard  it  said,  that  if  bon.  Gentle- 
men could  only  be  convinced  that  it  would 
benefit  the  people,  they  would  consent  to 
the  measure.     But  how  were  they  to  be 
convinced?     They  would  not  argue  the 
question.     The  authorities  were  certainly 
in  favour  of  repeal.    They  had  on  their 
side  Adam  Smith,  Franklin,  Burke,  Ben- 
tham,  and  Ricardo,  whilst  their  opponents 
had  no  great  political  economists  on  their 
side,   excepting   those  of  the  school   of 
Macclesfield.     They  were  told,  to  be  sure, 
that  the  land  would  go  out  of  cultivation  ; 
but  that  was  a  mere  prophecy,  begging 
the  question.     They  had  the  best  agricul- 
turists on   their  side,  who  predicted  the 
contrary.    There  was  Lord  Spencer,  the 
late  Lord  Leicester,  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Rochdale   (Mr.   Crawford)  who 
had  no  such  fears.      The  Scotch  farmers 
too  laughed  at  the  idea  of  land  going  out 
of  cultivation.     They  consider   the   land 
of  England  could  be   made  to  produce 
half  as  much  more  wheat,  and  pay  better 
rents  with  lower  prices.     What  said  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  North  Lanca- 
shire, at  the   late  great  agricultural  meet- 
ing at  Liverpool. 

"If  any  one  were  to  predict,"  said  he, 
*'  the  improvements  which  I  believe  will  be 
made  in  agriculture  in  the  next  century,  he 
would  be  treated  as  a  dreaming  enthusiast.  '^ 

He  was  told  that  they  could  not  com- 
pete with  foreigners,  but  who  would 
venture  to  say  what  improvements  would 
take  place  even  in  five  years?  The 
ancestors  of  the  present  agriculturists  had 
competed  with  foreigners  by  sending  their 
corn  abroad  for  sale  eighty  years  ago,  and 
why  could  they  not  now  compete  with  the 
Poles  or  Americans,  who  had  to  bring 
their  produce  three  or  four  thousand 
miles?  The  manufacturers  competed 
successfully,  and  why  should  not  the 
farmers?  They  were  told  of  the  taxes 
and  debts,  but  did  not  the  manufacturers 
pay  their  proportions  of  the  debt  and 
taxes?      True    they    were    told   of   the 


they  fled  from  the  field.  Bat  let  them 
look  at  the  dangers  of  the  present  systen. 
He  was  not  one  who  had  ever  relied  opoo 
the  argument  that  land  would  fall  in  Taloe 
if  the  Corn-laws  were  repealed.  Nothing 
but  injuring  trade  could  lessen  the  valoe 
of  land.  But  he  was  quite  sure,  if  they 
pursued  their  present  system  for  a  few 
years,  they  would  find  no  customers  for 
their  land.  What  would  they  do  with 
their  surplus  labourers?  Hitherto  they 
had  found  employment  in  the  towns. 
There  had  been  a  constant  stream  flowing 
from  the  rural  to  the  manufactoriog  dis- 
tricts, but  let  that  tide  of  emigratioo 
once  turn  back  and  they  would  have  a 
desolating  flood  of  pauperism  which  mast 
overwhelm  them.  Let  them  recollect  that 
the  poor  in  this  country  had  the  first  title 
to  their  estates,  and  they  must  either  let 
them  be  supported  as  customers  in  towns, 
or  as  paupers  at  home.  He  had  listened 
to  the  facts  stated  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Oldham  (Mr.  Fielding)  showing  that 
the  weaver  now  received  only  35.  6d.  for 
the  same  labour  which  brought  him  27f. 
in  1815,  and  he  was  surprised  that  the 
Prime  Minister  had  not  understood  the 
connection  between  that  fact  and  the 
Corn-law.  Why  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Corn-law  fixed  the  price  by  act 
of  Parliament  at  which  those  weavers 
purchased  their  bread,  but  the  Parliament 
had  forgotten  to  fix  a  price  for  their 
wages.  He  was  speaking  in  the  presence 
of  hon.  Members  opposite  who  professed 
to  be  governed  by  benevolent  motives, 
and  who  had  directed  their  philanthrophic 
eflbrts,  especially  to  the  advancement  of 
the  interests  of  the  manufacturing  opera- 
tives. He  would  appeal  to  the  sympathies 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Dor- 
setshire. He  would  confess  very  frankly, 
that  before  he  entered  that  House  he  had 
entertained  doubts,  in  common  with  many 
of  the  employers  in  the  north,  whether 
those  advocates  of  the  short-hours  bill 
who  supported  the  Corn-law  were  really 
sincere ;  but  since  he  had  had  the  oppor* 
lunity  of  a  closer  observation  of  the  noble 
Lord,  he  was  perfectly  convinced  of  his 
genuine  philanthrophy.  He  would  ask 
the  noble  Lord  solemnly  to  consider  whe- 
ther it  were  possible  to  benefit  the  con- 
dition of  the  factory  operatives,  whilst  the 
demand  for  their  labour  was  curtailed,  and 


the  price  of  their  goods  enhanced  by  law  ? 
exclusive  burdens  of  the  \ai\d,b\x\.  viVi^tv  VTVi^  owl^  c^uestion  which  every  jast  and 
the  landlords  were  challenged  \o  iVi^  ^\QQl\\vu\s^^Xk^  ^odck^^  ^V^  vk^yscvmI  v^  O^ool,. 
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law  should  atk  bimsdf  was,  could  he  give 
an  artificial  value  to  wages  ?  If  not,  he 
might  be  sure  that  to  give  a  legislative 
value  to  food  was  a  direct  robbery.  Let 
the  aristocracy  reflect  upon  the  disadvan- 
tageous ground  on  which  they  were  fight- 
ing the  inevitable  battle  with  the  demo- 
cracy— on  a  question  of  bread ;  with  the 
sympathies  of  the  whole  civilized  world 
against  them,  what  had  they  to  gain  if 
successful  ?  He  believed  they  were  fight- 
ing for  a  chimera/  But  had  they  not 
much  to  lose  ?  Was  ever  an  aristocracy 
so  endowed  ?  They  had  the  colonies,  the 
army,  the  navy,  the  church ;  and  yet  they 
condescended  to  contend  for  a  slice  from 
the  poor  man's  loaf.  Depend  on  it  they 
were  risking  everything,  even  to  their 
titles  and  rank,  in  this  most  disadvantage- 
ous conflict.  Was  it  not  deplorable  to 
think  that  they  should  be  about  to  refuse 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn-law  at  this  most 
critical  moment,  even  although  their  very 
countenances  told  him  that  they  felt  it  was 
condemned  ?  Let  them  never  expect  to 
find  another  Prime  Minister  who  would 
take  office  to  uphold  such  a  monopoly. 
They  had  killed  Canning  by  thwarting 
him,  and  they  would  visit  the  same  fate 
upon  their  present  leader  if  he  persevered 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  govern  for  the  aris- 
tocracy whilst  professing  to  govern  for  the 
people.  [Loiut  groans  frmn  sowu  hon,  Mem^ 
^s.]  Yes ;  they  had  killed  Canning 
by  forcing  him  to  try  and  reconcile  their 
interests  with  those  of  the  people,  and  no 
human  power  would  enable  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  to  survive  the  same  ordeal.  Some- 
thing had  been  said  about  exciting  the 
people.  He  had  not  addressed  them  in 
that  tone.  He  had  frankly  told  them  that 
so  far  as  his  borough  was  concerned  he 
did  not  expect  an  outbreak  of  the  work- 
ing class.  But  he  had  warned  them  of 
a  danger  which  would  be  far  more  un- 
manageable, of  the  borough  becoming  a 
confused  mass  of  pauperism,  and  tbe 
middle  class  being  eaten  up  by  the  poor. 
But  let  him  tell  them  frankly,  that  he 
would  not  hesitate,  in  that  House  or  out 
of  it,  to  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse, 
by  telling  the  suflering  operatives  that  if 
they  were  oppressed  by  bad  legislation  it 
was  the  landowners  and  not  the  manufac- 
turers who  ruled  that  House.  He  did  not 
believe  there  were  150  men  in  it  who  were 
directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures and  trades.  They  must  not  be  made 
tbe  scapegoats  of  their  bad  legiiUlion. 


The  majority  of  that  House  were  land- 
owners, and  they  held  the  key  of  the  gra- 
naries from  which  the  people  were  fed, 
and  they  had  the  power  to  give  them  em- 
ployment, and  he  would  tell  the  people 
that  it  was  to  the  injustice  of  the  land- 
lords they  must  attribute  their  sufTerinesy 
so  far  as  they  were  attributable  to  legisla- 
tion at  all.  He  was  not  disposed  to  be 
made  the  victim  of  their  injustice.  They 
had  directed  their  instrument  against  the 
manufacturing  capitalists,  and  had  tried 
to  persuade  their  operatives  that  they  were 
suflering  from  the  selfishness  of  their  mas- 
ters. Their  instrument  was  thought  to 
have  had  a  sharp  edge,  but  it  had  turned 
out  to  be  a  blunt  one,  and  not  of  tbe  pro- 
mised temper ;  it  had  proved,  too,  to  be 
a  two-edged  weapon,  that  wounded  its 
own  party.  He  would  not  hesitate  to 
declare  who  were  tbe  parties  that  inter- 
fered with  the  labour  of  the  operatives. 
He  would,  in  facr,  show  that  their  distress 
was  attributable  more  to  the  neble  owner 
of  Knowsley  thad^  to  him  at  his  print- 
works, and  that  the  landowners,  and  not 
the  capitalists,  were  responsible  for  their 
deplorable  suflerings. 

Mr.  OrimsdUch  was  understood  to  say, 
that  there  were  now  in  town  persons  who 
represented  themselves  as  delegates  from 
Stockport,  attending  in  London  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  a  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
laws.  He  was  unable  to  say  that  they 
were  not  authorised  to  appear  in  any  such 
capacity ;  and  he  thought  that  at  all 
events  a  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  could 
now  do  no  good. 

Viscount  Hofvick  would  not  go  into  the 
general  question  of  the  Corn-laws;  but 
before  he  entered  upon  the  short  explana- 
tion of  the  vote  that  he  intended  to  give, 
he  wished  to  say  that  he  very  much  ob- 
jected to  this  mode  of  interfering  with 
public  business.  He  thought  that  the 
practice  of  moving  amendments  to  tbe 
Order  of  the  Day  for  going  into  a  com- 
mittee of  supply  ought  to  be  reserved  for 
cases  of  extreme  emergency ;  and  he  cer- 
tainly thought  that  in  the  present  instance 
the  House  could  not  be  expected  to  re- 
trace its  steps  and  undo  all  that  it  had 
previously  done.  At  the  same  time,  he 
felt  that  the  Session  ought  not  to  be 
brought  to  a  close  without  some  attempt 
to  aflbrd  relief  to  the  suffering  poor  by  a 
mitigation  of  tbe  Corn-laws;  and,  look- 
ing at  all  the  Giccum&tMQi.^«w^  V^^  5ss!Qax\w!\ 
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consult  tHe  ibterest  of  the  pdblic  iervice; 
arid  eteti  the  convenience  of  the  right  hon. 
Bdrbnet,  if  he  regarded  the  present  qdes- 
tion  k^  one  beti^een  thosb  who  desired  a 
chatoge  ^hd  thbs'd  who  y^eirt  oppdked  to 
dn}  alteration.  On  those  grounds  he 
shbbld  support  the  motion,  but  he  could 
Hoi  do  so  «»itH6ut  protesting  d^Ainst  the 
thantier  ih  >^htcb  public  business  had  been 
iht^rrupted  by  this  iUtrodniction  of  inch 
A  prb|)0siti9h.  He  was  peifectljr  pet- 
riutidbd  that,  in  the  deti^ion  the  House 
#a^  abddt  to  cotfte  to,  this  questihn  would 
itifibi'  IVom  the  injudicidus  naode  of  bring- 
ing it  fbt-tvard.  He  bielieTed  that  a  ifaeasuire 
fbbndbd  oti  tlie  princifile  of  the  motion  of 
which  he  had  gifien  tlbtice  for  Thiirsday, 
to  admit  corn  at  6i.  duty  fbr  a  limited 
time,  v^biild  hate  gi'featly  niitigated  the 
distreiss.  'the  f bason  for  such  A  kneasure 
wifs  simple  and  easily  explained.  It  was 
adthitted  in  the  late  debate,  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Ititertiess  in  his  able  speech 
hM  stated,  that  nothing  iVould  tend  so 
much  to  ifelieve  the  distress  ai  d  measure 
endblirig  America  to  send  oVer  her  corn  in 
return  for  bur  gdbds.  The  existing  Corn- 
law,  no  hon.  Gentleman  had  yet  denied^ 
did  operate  very  ibjuriotisly  bn  our  trade 
#ilh  Atnerica.  The  price  bf  corn  in  Ame- 
rica wtfs  iteldom  very  materially  below  our 
prices,  and  therefore  the  Americans  could 
not  send  it  here  at  a  profit  after  paying  the 
diity  or  freight  and  charges.  He  thought, 
tbo^  that  such  a  measure  might  very  well 
be  adopted  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and 
Getitletnen  opposite  who  had  argued  in 
opposition  to  a  fixed  duty.  They  had  op- 
posed a  fixed  duty  because  they  thought 
that  corn  could  be  grown  on  the  continent 
at  iuch  a  price  as  to  interfere  under  a  fixbd 
ddty  with  the  British  farmer.  But  if  the 
dtity  wete  imposed  only  for  a  certain 
period  from  the  present  time,  that  obiec- 
tion  would  not  hold  good.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet,  when  speaking  in  reference 
to  the  motion  of  the  hod.  Member  for 
Aberdeen  the  other  night,  did  not  seem 
parciculslrly  averse  to  some  measure  of 
that  sort  provided  he  could  see  the  way 
to  effect  it.  He  took  the  rate  of  6s.,  be- 
cause it  was  the  right  hon.  Barooet's  cal- 
cularion  that  it  was  at  that  amount  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  stock  now  in  bond 
«onld  be  likely  to  be  taken  out.  He 
also  believed  that  it  was  not  unlikely  to 
be  80;  but  he  thought  that  this  probabi- 
Ihy  would  be  much  increased  \t  iVie  Qio* 
reraineot  did  somelhing  viViVcVi  ^quMl  tea 


courage  the  AiiiericAh  corfa-grtiwera  Id 
seiid  their  prdduce  here.  The  nieaftore 
he  was  to  havb  proposed  woald  tend  to 
the  advantage  of  the  revenne,  and  he 
thought  also  to  the  kdvabtiige  of  the  a^« 
culturist ;  because  he  thooght  that  other- 
wise a  great  pan  of  ihe  com  no#  in  bond 
v^ould  Be  held  till  iWi  minitndkn  ddtf 
came  into  b))erati6a ;  that  wAs,  ft  woUla 
be  held  jdst  till  the  mbiiietat  when  briw- 
iog  it  out  would  be  tMki  DVejudifeittl  tx)  tK 
British  farmer,  b\scausehiabeWcn>p#oaM 
just  thfen  be  coming  into  the  niarket.  He 
earnestly  hoped  Ihit  thlsGoverdittlentwouhl 
seriobsly  consider,  whether  some  inch 
measure  as  he  had  soggeated  might  ndt 
bb  adopted  by  PaHiametit  befbtte  the  pro- 
rogation; but  he  agreed  with  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  that  ther^  ^ould  be  no  nie 
in  having  any  more  of  tHfese  deb&tes^  which 
led  to  no  practical  result.  He  thereiToit 
should  not  bring  fortirard  his  motion,  which 
he  knew  the  right  hon.  Barbnet  WooM 
oppose ;  but  he  must  say,  that  he  thobght 
the  Government  ought  to  make  aotlib  snieh 
concbssibu  to  the  Wants  and  wishes  of  thl! 
people.  To  refuse  it  would  be  in  the 
highest  degrefe  ungracious  when  they  had 
it  in  their  pdWeir  to  acquiesce,  add  when 
they  had  nothing  else  lb  propoab.  With 
respect  to  the  prospects  of  a  ^ood  harrekt; 
of  which  the  House  had  been  told;  be 
hoped  they  might  be  realized,  bnt  from 
what  he  heard  from  various  quartera  he 
thought  that  the  crop  could  not  pbisibly 
exceed  an  average  one,  and  in  many  parbi 
of  the  country  would  be  far  below  it 
From  other  parts,  however,  he  had  ac- 
counts of  better  pirospects,  but  a  few  days 
might  make  a  change  in  all  that ;  aiid  if 
Parliament  separated  without  taking  de- 
cisive measures,  what  would  be  the  dis- 
tress of  the  country,  and  what  the  res- 
ponsibility of  the  Government  ?  Having 
said  thus  much,  he  should  not  again  revert 
to  this  subject  during  the  present  Seasion. 
He  shoulcf  vote  with  the  hon;  Member, 
and  in  leaving  the  question  he  must  sav 
that  the  Government,  when  they  refused 
any  relaxation  of  the  Corn-law,  must  take 
the  responsibility  to  themselves. 

Sir  /.  Hanmer^  being  connected  ^ith  a 
commercial  district,  begged  to  say  that 
his  opinion  of  the  present  Cbm-laW  was 
that  expressed  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Tiverton  the  other  nirht^ 
that  it  ought  to  be  replaced  by  a  moderate 
^x^^  ^^V)  ^Qc  i^e  ^ur^se  of  revenue,  and 
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bii  daty  to  Tdte  for  thb  motion  of  the  hon. 
Member,  tie  did  ihii  xbeitij  as  a  geni- 
ral  iddicatJDD  of  his  opinion,  add  without 

flell|lnf  himself  tb  aby  [ju-ttculai*  courte. 
le  relt  it  td  be  a  duty  U  o<*ed  to  the 
country,  placed  tts  it  was  id  so  precarious 
ii  litilation,  not  to  soffef  any  of  those  rfca- 
idbi  «hich  ulnallj  weighed  with  a  Mem- 
ber of  that  House  bb  olher  occaiibiii,  6) 
Interfere  with  his  Tote  oh  thfa  occaiiott, 
add  be  should  do  honestly  *hat  he  Telt  to 
bi  m  diiiy. 

The  House  ditidfed  oil  the  qtieKion  thai 
iSe  words  proposed  lo  be  left  out  stnnd 

rirf  of  the  ijuestion:— Ayes  231 ;  Nixs 
17:  Majority  114. 
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Supply.]  Od  the  qaestion  thai  the 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair, 

Mr.  Hume  rose  and  said  :  At  this  ?erj 
late  hour  he  wished  to  know  what  coane 
the  right  hoo.  Baronet  meant  to  take  with 
re^rd  to  the  totes  of  supply. 

Sir  R.  Peel:  The  coarse  I  mean  to 
pursue,  if  we  resoWe  ourselves  into  a  ooid- 
mittee  of  supply,  is  this  :  notwithstanding 
the  lateness  of  the  hoar,  I  shall  feel  it  my 
duty  to  vote  the  supply  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  war  in  Chinsy  and  then  I  propose 
to  go  on  with  the  other  votes.  At  the 
same  time,  if  in  respect  to  any  particular 
vote,  like  the  Syrian  vote  for  instance, 
there  is  a  general  desire  that  it  should  be 
discussed,  as  has  been  intimated  to  me, 
or  if  it  should  be  felt  inconvenient  to  take 
the  discussion  upon  it  at  this  hour,  in 
the  same  spirit  that,  I  trust,  I  have  pur- 
sued the  conduct  of  the  public  businea 
hitherto,  I  shall  wave  that  discussion  ontil 
a  more  favourable  opportunity,  and  go  on 
with  some  other  vote. 

Mr.  T.  Duncombe  gave  notice  of  his  in- 
tention, when  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  of  supply,  to  move  that 
all  the  remaining  estimates,  except  those 
for  Syria,  Canada,  and  China,  be  taken 
for  three  months  instead  of  for  six  months. 

Lord  /.  RtLssell shidtihe  intimation  given 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  of  a  course 
that  was  perfectly  convenient  for  the 
House  and  for  the  country.  He  could 
not  conceive  that  any  objection  could  be 
fairly  brought  against  it.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  candidly  professed  his  readi* 
ness  to  postpone  any  vote  upon  which 
there  might  be  a  wish  to  have  a  discussion, 
and  therefore  he  trusted  that  no  unneces- 
sary delay  would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  other  business. 

House  in  committee. 

Sir  G.  Clerk  moved  that  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 806,566/.  be  granted  to  her  Ma« 
jesty  for  the  expenses  of  the  expedition  to 
China. 

Mr.  4$^.  Crawford  wished  to  ask  to  what 
purposes  this  money  was  to  be  applied,  as 
he  objected  to  the  carrying  on  of  the 
Chinese  war. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re* 
plied,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  might 
learn  from  the  papers  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House  that  a  great  portion  of  the  mo- 
ney had  been  due  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany for  some  time,  and  the  rest  was 
^TkQll\et  ^rtion  of  the  expenses  which  bad 
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Mr.  Crawford  could  not  concur  in  any 
vote  which  would  go  to  the  continuance  of 
the  war  with  China. 

Sir  R.  Peel:  I  roust  distinctly  state 
that  this  country  being  engaged  in  war,  I 
shall  propose  a  vote  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  bring  that  war  to  an  honourable 
conclusion.  Though  it  may  be  consistent 
for  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  object  to  the 
continuance  of  the  Chinese  war,  I  cannot 
purchase  his  acquiescence  in  this  vote  by 
abandonment  of  that  intention. 

Lord  Howkk  would  not  oppose  any 
vote,  but  he  thought  it  proper  at  present 
to  abstain  from  giving  any  opinion  upon 
the  policy  of  the  Chinese  war. 

The  vote  agreed  to. 

The  next  vote  proposed  was  for  1 08,000/* 
for  services  in  Canada  consequent  on  the 
late  insurrection. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  had  heard  from 
Canada,  that  the  grossest  misapplication 
of  public  money  was  going  on  there.  He 
haa  moved  for  a  return  more  than  three 
weeks  ago  which  would  have  furnished 
some  information  on  this  subject,  but  it 
had  not  been  produced.  Nothing  but 
jobbery  of  the  worst  kind  was  going  on, 
and  he  thought,  therefore,  that  they 
ought  not  to  vote  away  money  without 
some  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  expended. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re- 
plied, that  he  had  told  the  hon.  Member, 
when  be  moved  for  the  paper,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  compile,  seeing  that 
it  required  the  number  of  men  stationed 
at  different  parts  of  the  province  to  be 
mentioned,  and  other  particulars  which  it 
was  impossible  at  once  to  supply. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  there  had  been  no 
account  rendered  of  the  way  in  which  the 
last  grant  had  been  spent.  It  was  im- 
portant that  the  House  should  know  how 
the  money  was  laid  out,  what  number  of 
men  received  pay,  and  what  their  clothing 
cost.  Until  some  account  of  that  kind 
was  forthcoming,  he  hoped  the  vote  would 
be  postponed. 

Sir  G.  Clerk  remarked,  that  if  the  hon. 
Member  wished  to  have  a  similar  retujn 
to  those  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
House  formerly,  he  could  have  one  up  to 
a  very  late  period. 

Mr.  C.  Bailer  thought,  it  would  be 
rather  more  satisfactory  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  tell  what  the  vote  was 
for.     He  did    not  mean   to  object  to  a 


might  be  of  use ;  but  he  thought  it  would 
be  objectionable  to  vote  away  money 
without  knowing  the  precise  purpose  to 
which  it  was  to  be  applied.  It  was  a 
dangerous  precedent  to  come  down  to  the 
House  with  colonial  estimates,  and  call 
upon  the  House  to  agree  to  grant  several 
thousands  of  pounds  to  pay  for  an  article 
which  the  government  of  Canada  ought 
to  pay  for.  There  never  was  any  force  in 
the  world  in  which  there  was  more  jobbing 
than  in  the  militia  and  volunteer  regi« 
ments  of  Canada.  There  might  be  a  ne- 
cessity for  keeping  up  such  forces;  but 
the  Government  ought  to  tell  the  House 
what  kind  of  forces  they  were,  their 
numbers,  their  pay,  their' expenses,  their 
constitution  and  regulations,  and  what 
proportion  of  their  charges  the  Cana- 
dians themselves  defrayed  ?  When  he 
left  Canada  [CAeer] — when  he  saw  the 
quarter  whence  that  cheer  came,  he  was 
not  surprised.  His  opinion  was,  from 
what  he  knew  of  the  people  of  Canada, 
that  if  the  matter  were  left  to  them,  they 
would  keep  up  their  volunteer  force  in  a 
very  efficient  manner  which  no  grant  of 
money  could  promote. 

Lord  Stanley  said,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
seemed  to  assume  that  for  a  fact,  of  which 
there  was  no  proof.  He  did  not  believe 
that  there  was  any  ground  for  the  charge 
of  jobbing.  He  believed  that  the  military 
force  had  been  exceedingly  serviceable 
during  the  Canadian  rebellion*  It  was 
also  the  opinion  of  high  military  autho- 
rities in  Canada,  that  it  would  not  be 
prudent,  at  the  present  season  of  the  year, 
to  reduce  the  strength  of  that  force.  The 
vote  now  proposed  was  similar  to  that 
which  the  late  Government  considered 
necessary.  It  had  the  concurrence  of  the 
chief  military  authorities  in  Canada* 

Mr.  C.  Buller  could  not  see  on  what 
ground  the  noble  Lord  charged  him  with 
ignorance.  He,  in  his  observations  on  the 
jobbing  practised  in  Canada,  referred  to 
the  particular  period  when  he  was  in  that 
country.  He  again  asserted,  that  there 
was  in  Upper  Canada  gross  jobbing  and 
expenditure  of  public  money  during  the 
period  of  the  first  insurrection.  He  had 
stated  nothing  to  the  House  which  could 
not  be  fully  supported  and  borne  out  by 
facts.  Why,  within  the  space  of  eight 
miles  in  Canada  there  were  (during  the 
period   he  was  in  that  couatt^\  ^<^  ^^aa. 


vote  of  money  to  Canada,  because    \v\on^  T«^\tBv^\kV>\v«i^^«^^  ^v^^^^*^"^^*^^ 


im 


Supply. 


{CPMMQNS} 


flS^fy. 


im 


Ippging  to  one  family.  [Laughter.]  He 
meant  they  were  of  one  family  connexion. 

Mr.  Hume  thou|;ht  that  no  satisfactory 
explanation  had  been  given. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Williams  moved  that  the  Chairman 
ipeport  progress^  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  if  the  House 
consented  to  allow  the  resolutions  to  be 
reported,  the  committee  of  supply  coulc) 
not  be  proceeded  with  tl^at  evening. 

Mr.  Williams  would  6irst  move  that  the 
resolutions  be  reported* 

The  con^mittee  divided  on  the  motion 
that  i[\e  resolutions  be  reported : — Ayes  2] ; 
Noes  200 :  -Majority  179. 

List  of  the  Ay zs  on  the  First  Division 
in  Committee, 


4gliopby,  H.  A. 
Bqwring,  Dr. 
BrothertOD,  J. 
Clements,  Visct. 
Oollins,  W. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
PuDpombe,  T. 

llpliinst^ne,  ^. 

Si^art,  W. 

^leldeu,  J. 
Johnsqn,  pen. 
Leader,  J*.  T. 


O'Connell,  D. 
Q^CoDpell,  M.  J, 
O'Connell,  J. 
Pecheli,  Capt. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
WalUce,  R. 
Wow},  B. 

TELliEHS. 

Williams,  W. 
Hume,  J. 


[|We  give  only  the  Ayes  in  the  first 
4iyi|iop  in  committee.  The  Ayes  on  the 
twq  oiber  divisions  consisted  of  the  same 
9Afit9i(>ersr— omitting  Mr.  Leader  and  Mr. 
T^ncriad,  on  the  second,  and  in  acijdition 
tQ  (hpse  (WQ  Gentleman,  Mr.  Brotherton 
^i^d  Capt.  Pechell  in  the  third.] 

Sir  O,  Clerh  moving  that  a  sum  not 
exceeding  10,000/.  be  voted  for  works 
and  repairs  in  the  harbour  of  Kingston, 

Mr.  Hume  at  that  hour  of  the  night 
could  not  accede  to  any  Vote  of  the  piiblic 
money.  He  moved  (hat  the  Chairman 
report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

The  commitee  divided  :— Ayes  19  ; 
Noes  185:  Majority  166. 

Question  again  put. 

Dr.  Bowring  mOved  that  the  Chairman 
do  now  leave  the  Chair. 

The  committee  again  divided:— Ayes 
17;  Noes  178:  Majority  161. 

Question  again  put. 

Mr.  Hume  moving  that  the  Chairman 
dp  report  progress  and  ask  leave  to  sit 
again,— 

Mr.  Hawes  exceedingly  regretted  the 
course  the  hon.  Member  thought  it  right 
to  lake.     He  thought  there  could  be  no 


difficulty  in  taking  thpsf!  ?ptf^  tp  which 
there  was  no  obj^ctioo. 

Mr.  Sheil  said,  these  objections  of  the 
hon.  Membier  for  Montrose  b^  the  effect 
of  delaying  tl|e  Session ;  apd  this  was 
a  great  annoyanpe  tp  Members  wl^o  bad 
nqt  their  resiqence  jn  London. 

Sir  it.  Peel  denied  that  be  was  allow^ 
the  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  the 
question  of  the  supplies  at  hajf-past  four, 
a^  a  debatp  which,  although  it' was  im- 
portant, had  nothing  to  dp  with  these 
matters,  had  (o  night  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  uiitil  half-past  twelve 
and  until  this  time  there  was  nptan  oppor- 
tunity of  bfinging  forward  the  miscel- 
laneous estimates.  He  had  stated  that 
th^  public  service  experiei^ced  great  in- 
convenience; and  he  had  voluntarily 
offered  to  withdraw  tlie  vote  for  Syria,  or 
any  other  against  which  there  ^^as  any 
objection.  But  after  taking  two  votes, 
thp  hon.  Gentleman  moved  adjourqmeqts 
to  prevent  further  progress  being  made. 
He  must  protest  against  such  a  course. 
He  thought  it  was  too  much  to  ask  hon. 
Gentlemen  to  devote  two  or  three  hours 
on  motions  of  adjourn inent ;  ai^d  if  sucb 
a  course  were  to  be  persisted  in,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  public  business  to  be 
jprpperly  conducted,  or  for  human  strength 
to  go  through  with  it.  It  was  not  his  wish 
to  use  harsh  expressi9n^,  but  be  ninst 
protest  against  such  a  cpuirse.  He  wjshcd 
to  know  if  the  hon.  Gentleinan's  objection 
to  proceed  was  on  accoupt  of  the  lameness 
of  the  hour,  or  for  the  purpose  of  obstruct- 
ing the  supplies?  If  it  were  for  il^p  pur- 
pose of  obstructing  the  supplies,  the  sooner 
that  question  was  fought  the  better.  He 
stated  tbaf  distinctly,  not  in  the  way  of 
menace,  but  for  protecting  the  proper 
execution  of  the  public  business,  and  fo^ 
protecting  the  constitution  of  this  country. 
There  was  no  consideration  which  should 
indtice  him  to  propose  any  measure  merely 
for  the  sake  of  obstructing  the  supplies. 
If  the  hon.  Gentleman's  objection  was 
against  the  lateness  of  the  hqur,  and  if  he 
understood  that  on  Wednesday  nest  at  an 
early  hour  they  were  to  go  on  to  consider 
the  miscellaneous  votes,  he  would  not 
object  to  an  adjournment. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

House  resumed.  Commjttee  to  ^it  again. 

Naval  Officers.]  On  the  Order  of 
the  Day  read  for  resuming  the  adjourned 
debate  on  Mr.  Hum^*s  motion  for  certain 
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Naval  Officers, 


{JirtYll} 


Naval  Officers. 
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returns  relative  to  the  Officers  of  the  Navy, 

Question  again  proposed. 

The  House  divided:   Ayes  13;  Noes 
60:— Majority  47. 


Aglioohyy  H.  A. 
BrothertoDy  J. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
DuDcomhe,  T. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
Johnson,  Gen. 
0*Connell,J. 


List  of  the  Ayes. 

Pechell,  Gapt. 
Wallace,  R. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Williams,  W. 
Wood,  B. 

TELLERS. 

Hume,  J. 
O'Coonell,  M.  J. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Allix,  J.  P. 
Bagot,  bon.  W. 
Harrington,  Visct. 
Bplderp,  H'  G* 
Borthwicl(,  P. 
Qroadwood,  H. 
Bailer,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Clerk,  Sir  O. 


Cockbume,rt.hn.Sir(l. 
CoWile,  C.  R. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  II. 

Crippi,  W- 
Denison^  B.  B. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  p. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 


Fitzroy,  Capt  Mackinnon,  W.  A. 

Forbes,  W.  Morgan,  O. 

Gaskell,  J.  Milnes,  Neville,  R. 

Gladstone,  rUbn.W.E.  Nicholl,  rt.  hon.  J. 

Goulbum,  rt.  hn.  H.  Northland,  Visct. 

Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J.  Pitcke,  C.  W. 

Greene,  T.  Peel,  rt  bon.  Sir  R. 

Grimston,  Visct.  Peel,  J. 

Hale,  R.  B.  Rusbbrooke,  Col. 

Hamilton,  W.  J.  Scott,  hon.  F. 

H%KliB|e,  rt.hn.  Sir  II.  Sibtborp,  Col. 

Henley,  J.  W.  Stanley,  Lord 

Herbert,  bon.  S.  Stuart,  H. 

Hodgson,  R.  Sutton,  bon.  H.  M. 

Hughes,  W.  B.  Trotter,  J. 

Jermyn,  Earl  Vemer,  Col. 

Jones,  Capt.  Vi^y>  \)^n.  T. 

KBatchtNin,rt.hn.Sir£  Waddington,  H.  8. 


Lefroy,  A. 

Legh,G.C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
ittoB,  £. 

hart,  W. 
ackanzim  W.  f . 


Wilbrakam,  bn.  R.  B. 
Yorke,  bon.E.T. 

TSLLSBS. 

Fremantle,  Sir  T. 
Pripgit,  A. 


House  adjourned  at  three  o'clock. 


♦  pppupij. 
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SPEECH  OF  HENRY  G.  WARD,  Esq.  ON  THE  BALLOT,  June  21,  1842. 

(Speech,  p.  348.^ 


The  Ballot.1  Mr.  Ward  then  rose  to 
bring  forward  his  motion  relative  to  the 
Ballot.  He  said  he  did  so  with  a  sincere 
sense  both  of  the  difficulty  and  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  task  of  submittine  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Ballot  for  the  first  time  to  the 
ooouderation  of  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons. When  he  talked  of  the  difficulty  of 
that  task,  he  did  not  mean  merely  the  dif- 
ficulty which  he  most  unaffectedly  felt, 
and  which  all  men  of  inferior  powers  must 
feel,  in  attempting  to  engage  the  attention 
of  that  House  on  a  question  involving  so 
much  both  of  principle  and  detail,  but  the 
additional  difficulty  of  weaning  his  own 
mind  from  the  recollection^  of  the  admira- 
ble ability,  the  aptitude  of  illustration,  the 
closeness  of  reasoning,  the  high  mental  and 
logical  power  which  had  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  this  question  by  his  hon.  Friend 
the  late  Member  for  the  city  of  London, 
(Mr.  Grote) — a  gentleman  whom  those  who 
knew  him  must  admit  to  have  been  an  or- 
nament to  that  House,  however  much  they 
might  differ  from  him  in  political  opinion, 
and  who  had  devoted  to  this  question, 
during  the  three  first  Parliaments  elected 
under  the  Reform  Bill,  the  best  efforts  of 
his  highly  cultivated  mind.  But  while 
there  was  nothing  that  he  so  much  feared 
and  deprecated  as  any  comparison  between 
the  manner  in  which  this  question  was 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Grote  and  by 
himself,  he  felt  encouraged  to  follow  in  the 
path  of  his  hon.  Friend  by  the  recollection 
that  time  had  brought  many  of  his  opinions, 
as  to  the  consequences  of  continume  the 
system  of  open  voting,  to  the  test.  What 
had  been  disputed  ten  years  ago,  could  not 
now  be  denied.    Instead  of  reasoning  on 


of  which  many  persons  at  that  time  honestly 
disbelieved,  he  could  now  appeal  to  the 
acts  of  the  House  itself;  to  the  re^xU  of 
its  own  committees ;  to  the  records  of  its 
own  proceedings;  to  the  painful  and  hu- 
miliating discussions  whidi  had  taken  up 
so  much  of  their  time,  to  show  that  the 
tendency  of  the  open  system  of  voting  had 
been  progressing  from  bad  to  worse,  that 
its  effects  were  most  demoralising  and  most 
discreditable  to  this  country  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  and  that  an  immediate  remedy 
was  indispensable,  unless  they  meant  to 
forfeit  the  confidence,  alienate  the  respect, 
and  outrage  the  moral  feeling  of  the  coun- 
try which  they  represented.  They  were 
called  the  bribery  Parliament,  and  they  de- 
served the  name.  Let  him  profess,  with 
the  utmost  sincerity,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  deal  with  this 
question  in  any  way  as  a  party  question. 
He  did  not  look  at  it  as  a  party  question. 
He  looked  at  it  as  a  question  in  which  both 
sides  of  the  House  were  equally  interested; 
and,  in  bringing  it  forwaid,  he  trusted  he 
was  actuated  by  better  motives,  and  higher 
hopes,  than  he  should  be  if  he  brought  it 
forward  merely  with  party  views.  He  ad- 
mitted at  once,  and  at  the  outset  of  the 
argument,  that  corrupt  influences  in  the 
late  party  struggles  had  been  just  as  un- 
scrupulously applied  by  Liberals  as  bv  Con- 
servatives. He  regretted  being  forced  to 
make  the  admission.  He  wished  his  own 
party  had  always  steered  clear  of  them 
since  the  beginning  of  1833.  That  was 
not  the  case.  Both  parties  had  acted  on 
the  same  system.  But  that  system  was  a 
bad  system,  and  one  which  no  honest  man 
could  pretend  to  justify  on  sober  refleetiont 


aktract  principles,  and  asVmglYie\lo\i«fc\«\^\)tiCi>3L^\v^xEk^\^  been  tainted  with 

povide  a  remedy  for  evils  in  tiWe  ex\sX.eTvc^\\\.  V\\si^\.    \\.  n*^  ^  ^^veoi  ^«\a^  x» 
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well-wisher  of  his  country  would  defend. 
He  law  with  great  satufactioQ  that  there 
was  at  present  a  disposition  manifested  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  to  look  seriously  to 
the  dangers  which  such  a  system  must  en- 
tail upon  the  country.  He  had  heard 
hribery  denounced  by  the  leaders  on  both 
rides  in  terms  which  would  seal  ita  fate  in 
six  months  if  those  terms  were  sincere.  He 
had  a  right  to  question  the  sincerity  of 
parties,  until  he  saw  them  follow  up  the 
expression  of  their  opinions  by  practical  re. 
medial  measures,  and  he  did  consider,  that 
the  best  test  of  sincerity  in  denouncing 
the    abuse    would    be    to    renounce    thi 


he  Ballot. 
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Baronet  expressed  so  much  better  than  ha 
could  do  what  he  believed  was  the  real  po- 
sition of  the  House  with  regard  to  tha 
country,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  re- 
call them  to  the  recollection  of  the  House, 
The  right  bon.  Baronet  said : — 

"H«  n 


thought,  cODsidcring  the  extent 
10  wnicn  corruption  was  alleged  lo  have  been 
carried — coosidering  the  general  impression 
ihat  preTBiied  as  lo  the  extensive  syslem  of 
bribery  that  was  said  to  pervade  the  countiy — 
he  did  think,  and  he  would  now  state  it  as  his 
deliberate  opinion,  that  it  would  not  be  for 
the  honour  or  dignity  of  the  House  of  Com~ 
ilerpose  technicil  objections  against 


power  which   the    abuse  originated.      If  I  ''"'I  '"I"'')'  i""*  such  practices.   Ha  wished  to 
he  could   show,  that  by   renouncing   that  |  P«»ent  grounds  being  la,d  for  great  and 
_  _   _    ..L         L  ij      u        _j'     .  1  I  tensive conilitulioDaichanites ;  butneieui 

power    the    abuse     couW     be    eradicated  ,  ^^^    ^^^gj         j^  ,i,^^  j^^^;,  ^^„if^„^> 

—that  they  could  dertroy   that  security    dispbsiiion  not  to  inquire  when  c '  • 

which  was  the  ba«s  of  the  corrupt  con<  * 

tract  between  the  briber  and  the  bribed — 
that  they  could  disarm  intimidation  hy  tak- 
ing away  from  the  landlord,  the  customer, 
the  employer  of  labour,  the  iietty  tyrant  of 
every  class,  the  power  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  promises  extorted  by  his 
threats  had  been  kept,  or'  not,  every  man 
who  was  sincere  in  his  denunciation  of 
corrupt  influencea,  every  man  who  wished 
well  to  his  country,  would  concur  in  the 
advantage  of  ridding  his  party  of  the  con- 
tamination of  such  allies,  by  adopting  a 
■ystem  which  would  prevent  them  mate 
effectually  than  any  punishment,  because 
punishment  never  could  be  impartially  ap- 
plied, and  even  when  impartial,  brought  no 
certain  cure.  He  thought  the  present  time 
was  particularly  favourable  for  thisattempt. 
There  was  no  great  party  contest  going  on ; 
the  balance  of  powerin  that  House  was  not 
so  nicely  distributed  that  the  slightest  change 
in  the  representative  machinery  would  give 
a  decided  preponderance  to  one  party  or  the 
other.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  the  or- 
dinary calculation  of  political  chances  went, 
the  ascendancy  of  one  party  was  now  se- 
cure. With  common  prudence  it  might  be 
so.  He  was  bound  to  say,  that  the  leader 
of  that  party  had,  on  every  occasion  which 
bore  at  all  on  the  subject  of  the  present 
motion,  shown  a  proper  sense  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  own  rituation,  and  an 
earnest  and  sincere  desire,  he  (Mr.  Ward) 
believed,  to  discharge  the  duties  which  it 
imposed  on  him.  He  alluded  more  par- 
ticularly to  those  speeches  which  had  been 
made  by  the  right  bon.  Baronet  opposite 
on  the  Nottingham,  Southampton,  and 
Belfast  writs.  In  speaking  on  the  Belfast 
writ,  the  obaervations  of  the  right  hon. 
VOL.  LXIV.     f£KJ 


iplion  were  brought  under  its  notice,  that  the 
I  means  of  resisting  constitutional  changes  would 
I  be  greatly  impaired.  If  Gentlemen  proceeded 
on  a  different  principle— if  one  party  said, 
'  We  will  protect  out  friends,'  and  another 
party  iaid,  'We  will  protect  ours,' it  would 
not  tend  to  support  the  character  or  credit  of 
the  House.  For  his  owo  part,  he  gave  this 
public  notice,  that  he  would  not  act  on  that 
ptiijciple.  If  parties  guiUy  of  bribery,  or  of  a 
corrupt  compromise  lo  get  rid  of  an  inquiry 
into  alleged  bribery,  were  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  House,  be  certainly  would  not  in 
any  way  iDterfere  with  the  proceedings.  He 
gave  this  notice  publicly  (hut  he  did  not  mean 
to  ssy  that  there  were  any  parties  there  who 
might  wish  him  to  act  otherwise),  that  he 
would  not  use  the  influence  of  ofGce  to  prevent 
a  full  inquiry,  into  any  strong  primi  facie  case 
nf  bribery  at  elections ;  for  he  fall,  as  every 
man  must  feel,  that  such  practices  bad  a  ma- 
nifest  tendency  to  diminish  the  character  and 
dignity  of  Parliament.  He,  therefore,  most 
certainly  would  not  exercise  the  influence  of 
office  to  prevent  the  fullest  inquiry  into  any 
cases  of  corrupt  practices  that  might  be  brought 
before  the  House.'' 

Looking  to  his  (Mr.  Ward's)  ride  of  the 
House,  there  was  a  similar  disposition  to 
recognise  the  extent  of  the  evil.  His  noble 
Friend,  the  Member  for  London,  had 
brought  in  a  bill,  which  he  hoped  he  would 
succeed  in  carrying  with  the  full  con- 
currence of  both  aides  of  the  House.  There 
was  still  stronger  evidence  of  the  nature  of 
the  present  system,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
applying  some  remedy  to  the  corruption 
which  prevailed,  in  the  testimony  of  a  noble 
Lord,  whom  he  was  sorry  not  to  see  in  his 
place,  who  bad  been  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable enemies  of  the  ballot— he  meant 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  fot  &u.'aAia.V»!9&.. 
Ill  t!be\as\  mow^R.TO.-rfwfia.'&aa.-oiSS*'"^^*^ 
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TJuBaUei. 


IM6 


had  ddivered  his  o^nioci  on  the  quesdon  of  r  borate  pramiH :  bvt  I  viih  to  uk  job,  iAm» 

undue  influence  at  electione.  he  seemai  to    '   *  "    '"'      *'  ■— "    -—  —  — --       - 

him  ( Mr.  Ward)  in  have  completely  changed 

his  viewt.     TKe  noble  Lord,  the  Member 

for  Sunderland,   ia  hii   tpeech   in   1837, 

rested  his  nppontioD  to  the  Ballot  on   the 

fact  that  there  was  a  Btriking  improrement 


between  breaking  oae'i  o«a 
word,  and  compelling  otber«  to  break  ibeinT 
Uoii  Lord  OuuUton  imafiDe  ibat  becaott 
men  happen  to  be  poor  and  dependent,  be- 
c.mse  tiiej  happen  to  be  of  a  lower  raak  in  lifii 
I  has  himself,  they  are,  tberefbre,  iDsannble  I* 
ilioae  fecUngs  of  honoDT  whi^  ought  to  esiat 
III  the  bosan  of  every  boaect  man  r" 

He  (Mr.  Ward)  would  be  nttafied  to  rat 

hia  case  for  the  ballot  on  the  spee^  of  t&e 

noble   Lord,   and  he   thou^t    he  mi^it 

fnirly  chini  hie  vote  oo  the  ctrength  of  that 

cpeech.     fLord  Mowick  here  entered  the 

Alnwick,  and  after  the  I  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  f^  'j,^   ,p^^ 

M-hich  he  had  been  reading,  and  a*k  how, 

ahn  that  speech,  he  could  refuse  to  np* 

,  .         i.    ■    ■    .  .L*  i  port  the   uTcaent  motion  with  hii  tote? 

sweeping  charges  brought  against  the    '  ,^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  g^^  gjg  ^  ^ 


1  the  landowners  of  Bngland  generally — 
that  they  were  leas  inclined  to  exercise  un- 
due influence  over  their  tenantry,  and  that 
we  might  aafetj  trust  to  their  forbearance 
the  rights  of  all  who  were  connected  with 
them.  But  looking  at  the  speech  wliich 
the  noble  Lord  bad  delivered  at  the  decla- 
ration of  the  poll 

experience  of  the  last  election,  a  singular 
change  seemed  to  come  over  the  spirit  of  | 
his  dream.     He  found  in  that  speech  the 


»hole  l...d«l  propneior.  of  the  imporUnt  ,  __„^[^  j^  ,,,,  „^^^  ,^ 


county  which  the  noble  Lonl  formerly  re- 
presented in  terms  the  most  unmeasured  ) 
indeed  he  might  say,  that  be  never  heard, 
from  any  advocate  of  the  Ballot,  expressions 
of  more  cutting  censure  upon  the  undue 
practices  and  illegimale  influences  eiereised 
at  that  time.  He  told  the  noble  Lord  that 
he  meant  to  refer  to  his  speech,  and  he 
hoped  to  have  seen  him  in  his  place.  In 
this  speech  tbe  noble  Lord  accused  other 
noble  Lords,  his  opponents,  of  unwivthy 
trickery,  promises  uoscmpulously  violated, 
undue  means  taken  to  influence  the  elect- 
ors, by  two  Peers  of  Parliament  —  Lord 
Tankerville  and  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land. 

"  I  challeDged,"  said  tbe  noble  Lord,  "  my 
opponenli  to  declare  that  no  teaanl,  nn  trades- 
roan,  DO  person  employed  by  them  should  suf- 
fer for  the  conscieniioui  ditcharge  of  his 
duly.  You  all  saw  how  that  challenge  was 
evaded.  ...  I  knew  from  thai  moment 
thai  the  influence  of  the  proprietors  would  be 
used  in  the  most  unsparing  manner  against 
nie,   and   certainly  that  eipeclLition   has  not 

bean  disappointed You   are  all 

aware  wiih  whai  extreme  absence  of  nil  reserve 
or  concealmani,  ihe  great  power  of  our  neigh- 
bour at  the  castle  hai  been  exercised ;  but  for 
that  I  was  prepared.  .  .  .  Even  the  little 
roiterable  pledge,*'  given  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain tenants  upon  Lord  TankerTille's  estate  st 
Wark,  had  heen  violaleil ;  Loid  Ostulsion,  in 
person,  having  been  instrumental  in  inducing 
"tlitse  poor  men,  dependant*  of  his  father,  to 
break  their  solemn  promises,  upon  the  plea 
that  they  had  not  been  previously  informed  of 
hi*  intentions  and  wishes." 

The  noble  Lord  added 

"I  prtfume  Lord  OisuUton  «ou\&  wA\n«»V 
Us  «»o  word,  would  not  *ii>UM  Ma  <n<n  &«V 


London.  Tbe 
obte  Lord  admitted  as  fully  aa  he  did 
the  extent  of  the  eril,  and  the  necssaity  ot 
a  remedy.  It  only  remained  for  the  advi^ 
L-ates  of  the  Ballot  to  prove  the  supc 
(if  that  remedy  which  th^  r 
He  believed  that  penal  etiaetments  against 
bribery  would  not  be  ^ectual.  V^  had 
had  such  these  hundred  years.  They  had 
been  tried  in  every  Tariety  of  shape, 
without  success.  As  to  intimidation,  the 
noble  Lord  himsdf  would  admit,  trom  ita 
Protean  character,  and  the  endleaa  va- 
riety of  disguises  it  assumed,  that  it  coald 
not  be  reached  by  any  laws  whaierer. 
There  was  no  want  of  stringency  in  the 
eiiEting  laws,  nor  wa*  there  at  fanner  p^ 
riods,  when  similar  evils  were  felt.  He 
Tnund  the  following  pasMge  in  De  Foe'i 
lUview,  written  a  hundred  and  thirty-6n 
years  ago; — 

"  We  have  lately  had  two  or  three  acU  of 
I'arliameni  to  prevent  bribery  and  corraplioa 
ai  elections.  1  have  already  noticed  that  w« 
hive  in  England  the  best  laws  the  worst  eae- 
( ated  of  any  country  in  the  wortd.  Neverwa* 
treating,  bribery,  buying  of  voices,  freedoio^ 
iind  freeholds,  and  all  tha  corrupt  practice*  in 
(tie  world,  so  open  and  barefaced,  •*  ainee 
iliese  severe  laws  wtra  enacted." 
And  in  another  paasage,  written  in  1 70S, 

"  I  have  seen  tbe  posaihility,  aya,  and  loo 
much  the  practice,  of  men's  voting  iaplieilly 
hare  for  ale,  there  for  ioflueaca,bere  for  thraata, 
dnd  there  for  persuasion.  And  Ood  knows,  1 
^peak  il  with  regret  for  you  all,  and  for  yout 
posierily,  il  is  not  an  impoitible  thing  to  dt- 
iiauch  this  nation  into  a  ehoice  of  tbiem, 
l.naves,  devils,  or  anylbing,  comparatiTelj 
-^aUo^,  by  Ihe  poww  of  varioaa  Jntadti 
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There  «u  little  hope  of  cetting  rid  hy 
legiilative  enactment  of  tne  noble  Loril 


the  legiilative 

of  practices  which  were  constantly  recur- 
ing,  though  constantly  denounced  ;  because 
they  were  privately  connived  at,  while 
they  were  publicly  condemned.  He  would 
aik  sny  man  in  tnat  House,  did  he  think 
that  this  aystem  could  last  ?  Could  it  con- 
tinue  without  producing  those  effects,  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  bead  of  ihe 
Government  hiniself  pointed  out  in  the 
speech  from  which  he  had  already  quoted  f 
Millions  of  eyes  were  fixed  at  the  present 
time  on  our  electoral  system — those  of  the 
millions  in  this  country  who  were  ex~ 
eluded  irom  it,  because  they  were  told  that 
a  property  qualification  was  the  bent  cri- 
terion of  fitnew  to  exercise  the  franchise. 
When  they  turned  their  attention  to  those  |  thould 
who  possessed  the  franchise,  to  whom  it 
was  exclusively  confided — when  they'looted 
to  the  10^  householders,  to  the  50/.  tenanls- 
Bt-will,  who,  Bccordineto  the  theory, should 
be  ezBinples  of  integnty,  disinterestedness, 
and  patriotism,  they  saw  the  whole  tenantry 
(tf  Enf;1and  sunl  in  a  state  of  almost  slavish 
Bubmisaion  to  their  landlords,  while  auuh 
was  the  wholesale,  barefaced,  and  unblush- 
ing profligacy  of  the  towns,  that,  out  of  the 
borough  returns,  nearly  one-third  had  been 
impeached-  Since  the  lost  election  no  less 
than  fifty-five  petitions  had  been  presented, 
complaining  of  undue  returns,  and  afTecling 
no  less  dian  seventy-eight  seats.  Every 
man  on  both  ddea  of  the  nouse  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  a  great  many  of  the  very 
worst  cases  of  corruption  escaped  notice  al- 
to^her  from   the  perfect  community  of 

failt.  No  party  had  sufficiently  dean 
ands  to  appear  as  a  petitioner  for  inquiry. 
There  had  been,  as  ne  said,  fifty-fire  pe- 
tition! against  seventy-eight  seats.  Several 
of  these  cases  had  been  brought  to  issue 
before  committees  of  that  House,  and  upon 
some  of  them  special  reports  had  been  made. 
What  did  these  reports  say  ?  He  bad  made 
extracts  from  five  of  them,  which  he  would 
read  to  the  House  :— 


ing  the  ordinary  legal  chargs,  ii  deserving  of 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  IIousb." 

Ipswich.— Htsolved  uninimoutly,  "  That 
Eigby  Waion,  Esq.,  and  George  Rennie,  Esq., 
were,  by  Ibeii  agenli,  gtiiJiy  of  bribery  at  the 
lait  electioD  for  the  borougli  of  Ipswich."  Re- 
solved unanimoualy,  "That  tbiscommillee  are 
of  opinion,  from  IJie  evidence  given  before 
them,  that  extensive  bribeiy  prevailed  at  the 
last  election  for  the  borough  of  Ipswich,  and 
that  ttie  iHuing  of  a  new  writ  for  Ihi  said 
borough  ought  to  be  Buspeodsd  until  the  said 
evidence  shall  have  b«au  lalien  into  considera. 
lion  by  the  House." 

Sudbury. — "That  the  committee  are  of  opi- 
nion that  grnii,  systematic,  and  extenaive  bri. 
bery  prevailed  at  the  last  election  for  the  bo- 
lugh  of  fJudbury  ;  and  they  also  consider  it 
leir  duly  to  cxpreis  to  (he  House  their  unani- 


Southampion.— "  That  James  Bruce,  Esq., 
commonly  called  Lord  Bruce,  aud  Charles 
Cecil  Martyn,  Esq.,  were,  by  their  iigenli, 
gnilly  of  bribery  at  the  last  election  for  the 
said  borough.  That  the  evidence  given  before 
your  committee  relative  to  an  extensive  system 
of  treating,  carried  on  through  the  roeani  of 
local  asaociatioDs,  the  payment  of  large  sums 
to  chairmei)  and  colounnco,  mauy  of  whom 
were  voters,  and  the  eipeodilure  of  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  purposes  of  the  election,  amount. 
iag  l«  nearly  bjOW.,  and  lUmbra,  far  eseeed- 


ighl  not  to  be  issued  for  the  said  borough.'' 
Lyme  Regit.—"  That  the  committee  think 
it  right  to  inform  the  House  that,  although  the 
general  charge  of  bribery  alleged  in  the  pali- 
lion  hat  Dot  been  gone  into,  yet  it  has  ap- 
peared in  evidence  that  a  corrupt  practice  has 
ibr  some  years  prevailed  in  the  borough  of 
Lyme  of  lending  money  upon  notes  of  hand, 
Inlii  of  sals,  or  other  securities,  to  a  consider- 
able portion  of  s  constiluencj,  which  did  not 
exceed  280  by  the  tail  registration.'' 
;4ewcBstle-under-Lyne—  "  That  John  Qui ncy 
Harris,  Esq.,  was,  by  his  agenia,  cuilty  of  bn- 
liery  at  the  last  election.  That,  from  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  committee,  it  appears 
thai  a  most  objectionable  practice  has  existed 
for  many  years,  and  i till  pre* ails  in  the  bo- 
rough  of  Newcastlemndcr-Lyne,  of  distributing 
money  under  the  appellation  of  '  Market- 
money,'  Dinner-money,'  or  some  oi her  local 
term,  to  the  poorer  voters  after  the  election." 

The  silence  of  the  committees  on  other 
cases  was  no  proof  of  the  innocence  of  the 
jiartiea  concerned,  or  of  the  exemptions  of 
these  boroughs  from  similar  offences,  be- 
cause they  had  already  been  compelled  by 
their  own  aense  of  justice,  and  by  the  d». 
mandi  of  public  opinion,  to  refer  to  a  so- 
inraie  committee  the  rase*  of  Nottinghara, 
Penryn,  Heading,  Harwich,  and  Belfast 
— in  all  of  which,  exL-ept  tbe  last,  the 
committee  had  reported  that  the  sitting 
Members  had  been  duly  elected ;  and,  in 
the  case  of  Belfast,  no  proof  of  bribery  had 
appeared  before  them.  To  withdraw  a 
]ctition  was  now  almoct  synouymous  with 
a  confession  of  |^ilt.  He  (Mr.  Ward)  be- 
lieved he  could  prove,  if  the  House  had  not 
ilready  enough  of  that  kind  of  business  on 
ts  hand»— that  all  the  petitions  that  had 
Icei)  withdnwn,  with  oneaa^«>.'»np-^ 
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they  had  not  attracted  the  notice  of  his 
hon.  Friend   the  Member  for  Bath.     He 
repeated  that,  with  one  solitary  exception, 
every  petition  withdrawn  had  been  com- 
promised by  a  private  arrangement,  so  as 
to  withdraw  it  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
House.     They  were  told,  by  the  way,  in 
extenuation  of  this  practice,  that  it  was  an 
old  one — that  there  were  similar  cases  in 
the  last  Parliament — that  Norwich  was  a 
crying  case,  in  which  leading  Members  of 
both  parties  were  concerned.     He  thought 
that  was  no  extenuation  of  the  offence.     It 
was  no  reason  why  it   should  not  be  in- 
quired into.     It  did  not  render  their  corrupt 
compromises  less  discreditable  to  the  cha- 
racter of  that  House.     This  was  the  evil 
which  they  had  to  grapple  with  at  present. 
Unless  it  was  checked,  it  was  certain  to 
progress   with   frightful  rapidity.      When 
once  a  man  learnt   to   **  contaminate   his 
finders  with  base  bribes,"  he  became  mo> 
rally  degraded.     The  appetite  grew  by  the 
garbage  that  it  fed  on,  until  every  check  of 
honour,  conscience,  and  public  morality  was 
lost.     He  (Mr.  Ward)  fully  believed,  that 
they  must  go  back  to  first  principles,  if  they 
meant  to  have  any  principles  at  all.     Now, 
the  first  principle  of  representative  Govern- 
ment, as  he  understooid  it  was,  that  there 
should  be  a  free  and  independent  right  of 
voting.    The  voter  must  be  a  free  agent. 
He  must  speak  his  own  sentiments,  and 
not  be  the  tool  or  mouth-piece  of  anybody 
elfie.     The  state  was  bound  to  secure  to  the 
voter  the  power  of  recording  his  own  un- 
biassed will.     When  he  said  unbiassed,  he 
did  not  mean  free  from  the  influence  of 
example,  of  advice,  of  superior  intelligence. 
These   must  always  have  their  efiect,  so 
long  as  there  were  weak  minds  and  strong 
minds  in  the  world.     He  meant  unbiassed 
by  dictation  or  corrupt  influence  of  any 
kind.     He  did  not  believe,  under  a  system 
of  open  voting,  that  there  ever  could  be  an 
unbiassed  expression  of  the  feelings  of  the 
majority  of  the  electoral  body — open  voting 
proceeded  on  the  principle  that  the  feelings 
of  the  majority  of  the  electoral  body  were  not 
to  be  trusted ;  that  they  must  be  checked  or 
controlled  by  some  other  influence  brought  to 
operate  upon  them — in  a  word,  that  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  popular  government  could  not 
be  worked  by  its  own  mherent  power.  That 
opened  a  very  wide  field  indeed.  It  opened 
the  whole  question  relative  to  the  merits  of 
the  different  kinds  of  government.      He 
did  not  mean  to  enter  into  that  question  at 
all.    He  assumed  that  in  Enojawd  e^^rj- 
body  was  satisfied  with  the  iepiesexi\»X\Ne 


form.  He  assumed  also  that,  when  we 
talked  of  representation,  we  meant  real  re- 
presentation, and  that,  when  we  talked  of 
responsibility,  we  meant  real  effective  re- 
sponsibility of  the  executive  power  to  Par- 
liament,  and  of  Parliament  to  the  people. 
But  if  they  did  mean  that,  then  the  ne. 
cessary  and  inevitable  consequence  was, 
that  there  should  be  a  free  and  independent 
right  of  voting  as  the  basis  of  the  whole 
superstructure.  Look  at  the  dilemma  in 
which  they  were  placed.  They  began  by 
limiting  the  franchise,  because  they  said  it 
was  necessary  to  limit  it  in  order  that  it 
might  be  properly  used.  Then  they  claimed 
a  right  to  control  those  who  had  the  fran- 
chise upon  the  plea  that  they  could  not 
exercise  it  rightly,  if  uncontrolled.  Now, 
if  the  electoral  body  were  fit  to  have  the 
franchise  at  aM,  the  nearer  the  results  of 
an  election  represented  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  of  that  body,  the  better.  If  they 
were  not  fit  to  exercise  it,  the  evil  to  deid 
with  was  in  the  composition  of  the  elec- 
toral body,  and  not  the  freedom  of  the  vote. 
He  affirmed,  that  with  open  voting  there 
never  could  be  a  free  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  electoral 
body,  for  one  moiety  of  it  would  be  coerced 
and  the  other  bought.  In  both  cases,  in- 
stead of  voting  according  to  his  better 
judgment,  the  elector  was  compelled,  after 
nicely  balancing  conflicting  disadvantages, 
to  take  the  course  which  was  least  de- 
trimental to  himself.  Upon  this  subject 
he  might  refer  to  the  opinion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Pontefract.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  an  amiable  leaning  to  corruption 
in  its  milder  form.  He  came  forward  as 
the  friend  of  the  poor  man.  He  hoped  he 
was  not  taking  an  undue  liberty  in  attri- 
buting to  the  hon.  Member  a  recent  pam- 
phlet on  "  Purity  of  Elections.**  So  far 
from  disavowing  it,  the  hon.  Member  had 
done  him  ( Mr.  Ward)  the  honour  to  give 
him  a  copy  himself.  The  hon.  Member 
appeared  in  the  character  of  the  poor  man's 
best  friend,  and  said,  speaking  of  the  poorer 
class  of  electors, 

"That  in  the  limitation  of  his  views,  and  in 
the  weakness  of  his  reason,  the  candidate  who 
discharges  his  arrears,  who  places  him  in  a 
happy  and  easy  state  of  mind,  seems  his  best 
friend,  and  obtains  the  support  of  his  vote.'* 

The  hon.  Member  believed  it  possible  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  species  of  corruption  by 
legislative  aid,  but  he  adds,  and  not  with- 
out much  truth. 
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to  a  great  extent,  which  any  coercive  law 
against  bribery  would  leave  in  full  action,  and 
to  which  indeed  it  would  give  still  freer  scope. 
The  spirit  of  political  corruption,  checked  as 
far  as  possible  in  its  milder  form,  would 
throw  all  its  energy  into  the  shape  of  in- 
timidation. Here  at  least  is  a  corruption 
which  confessedly  can  foil  all  positive  en- 
actment: 'conscious  of  political  rights  or 
the  fear  of  public  opinion,'  can  alone  prevent 
any  roan  from  discharging  a  tenant  or  a  la- 
bourer who  has  voted  contrary  to  his  desire, 
from  ceasing  to  employ  a  tradesman  who  has 
displeased  him,  from  depriving  of  his  charity 
the  opponents  of  his  will.  If  a  million  of 
money  went  down  among  the  people  from  the 
upper  classes  at  the  last  election,  as  has  been 
asserted  (a  sum,  by  the  bye,  not  twenty  times 
as  much  as  was  spent  on  many  a  county  elec- 
tion in  the  old  time),  it  must  at  least  have  con- 
ferred  a  great  deal  of  material  happiness, 
while  the  intimidation  which  should  take  away 
any  portion  of  that  sum  from  the  comforts  of 
the  people,  or  threatened  to  do  so,  could  only 

Sroouce  unqualified  misery  :  legislation  might 
iminish  the  amount  given,  but  it  can  do  no- 
thing with  that  arbitrarily  withheld  :  the  cor- 
ruption which  gives  pleasure  may,  perhaps,  be 
checked,  while  the  corruption  that  gives  pain 
goes  its  way  unchallenged.'' 

He  (Mr.  Ward)  thought  that  the  cor- 
ruption which  gave  pleasure  was  quite  as 
pernicious  as  that  which  gave  pain.     He 
(Mr.  Ward)  had  as  strong  an  objection  to 
bead-money  at  Pontefract  as  to  any  kind  of 
intimidation.     He  thought  the  advocates  of 
this  doctrine  were  sowing  insidiously  the 
seeds  of  unlimited  corruption.     It  would 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  all  popular  insti- 
tutions ;  and  he  was  sorry  to  see  the  hon. 
Member  for  Pontefract  lending  to  such  a 
doctrine  the  aid  of  his  talents  and  the 
Mtnction  of  his  name.     But  then  the  hon. 
Member  said    they  might  trust  *'to  the 
growing  conscience  of  political  rights,  and 
the  fear  of  public  opinion,*'  to  check  the  abuse. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Sunderland 
had  cured  him  (Mr.  Ward)  of  all  such  delu- 
sions.    The  noble  Lord  thought,  in  1837, 
as  the  hon.  Member  for  Pontefract  thought 
now.     But  what  did  he  say  in  1841  ?     He 
abided  by  the  noble  Lord's  last  speech  at 
Alnwick,     He  abided  by  his  last  sentiments 
instead  of  his  first,  for  he  himself  had  no 
faith  in  anything  in  this  country  —  but  in 
the  growth  of  the  abuse.     And,  if  they 
wanted  to  know  the  extent  to  which  that 
abuse  was  carried,  th^  must  look  to  the 
counties  of  England.     He  spoke  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  great  many  Gentlemen  who 
knew  well  what  a  county  election  was. 
They  knew  well  that  there  was  no  exagg|e« 


ration  in  his  saying  that,  almost  without  an 
exception,  the  votes  of  the  tenants  were  re- 
garded as  a  portion  of  the  chattels  of  the 
estate.      No  man  dared   to   canvass    his 
neighbour's  tenants.      Persons  would  as 
soon  think  of  robbing  his  deer-parks,  or 
shooting  in  his  pheasant  preserves.     When 
persons  heard  of  a  county  contest,  they 
reckoned,  as  to  the  result,  by  the  number 
of  acres  in  the  possession  of  particular  fa- 
milies, not  by  the  peculiar  views  of  the 
tenants,  but  by  the  votes  which,  in  the 
hands  of  their  tenantry,  each  family  could 
command.     When  Lord  Chandos's  motion 
was  carried,  it  was  so  on  the  distinct  alle- 
gation that  the  farmers  of  England  would 
constitute    a  most  independent    class    of 
voters,  and  be  as  free  to  exercise  their  right 
as  any  other  class  in  the  community.     But 
how  stood  the  fact  ?    The  system  was  now 
reduced  to  such  a  nicety  in  the  counties, 
that  even  neutrality  was  reckoned  an  of- 
fence.    They  forced  the  tenants  to  register 
first,  in  order  that  they  might  force  them 
to  vote  afterwards ;  and  when  things  were 
at  all  nicely  balanced,  the  death  of  the 
owner  of  a  large  property  often  turned  the 
scale.     He  might  mention  as  an  illustration 
of  this,  the  last  election  for  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire.     It  was  a  very  memorable 
contest,  and  never  was  there  more  canvas- 
sing, and  neyer  greater  activity  employed  in 
a  canvass,  than  upon  that  occasion.     He 
recollected  that,  at  that  time,  there  was  one 
little  oasis  in  the  desert— there  was  one 
spot  exempt  from  all  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  a  conflict — that  was  the  spot  occupied  by 
the  tenantry  of  the  late  Duke  of  Leeds. 
The  Duke  of  Leeds  happened  to  die,  as  the 
canvassing  began ;  and  nobody  ventured  to 
ascertain,  for  some  time,  what  the  opinion 
of  the  present  Doke  of  Leeds  was  likely  to 
be.    The  tenants,  therefore,  remained  un- 
solicited, awaiting  that  impulse  which  was 
sure  to  come  from  above.    A  little  time,  of 
course,  was  given  to  decent  regret,  but  just 
at  the  criticsd  moment  the  sentiments  of  the 
Duke  of  Leeds  were  ascertained,  whilst  he 
was  engaged  in  his  own  contest  at  Sheflield. 
He  was  walking  one  evening  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  town,  in  company  with  a 
friend,  just  as  the  uncertainty  was  about 
to  terminate.     They  met  a  farmer  on  horse- 
back, a  fine  burly-looking  man ;  as  good  a 
specimen  of  a  Yorkshire  yeoman  as  one 
would  wish  to  see,  and  a  person,  it  might  be 
supposed,  little  likely  to  take  an  order  from 
anybody  upon  any  other  subject  than  this. 
This  farmer  was  asked  "  ha^  v^-^^s.va^C 
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challenged  an  answer  to  hii  chuve,  and  no 
loan  hwl  dired  to  answer  it.  The  Ictts 
vvbich  lie  addrened  to  the  bon.  Meinbar  ftr 
Cockermouth,  wu  read  at  the  husting*  hf 
Mr.  Hotmikn. 

"  My  dear  Hoiaitian — I  regret  (xceedlnri^ 
ihal,  oniug  to  [he  lecond  6ay'i  polling  for  Utt 
county  taking  place  on  tlie  Mine  day  thit  bii 
tieen  fixed  for  the  noniination  of  the  candU 
dates  for  the  county  of  Wigtown,  it  will  he 
jmposstblE  for  the  to  be  priseht  at  the  latter. 
It  was  my  intention,  bat  for  this  iinlucky  co- 
incidence, to  hate  proboied  Captain  Dairying 
^te.  1  ihould  h»*e  don«  so,  bttctase  I  can. 
tiider  him  eminently  fitted  hf  his  lUtJoc  and 
character  lo  represent  the  county ;  bat  itill 
more,  because  I  linow  that  he  regards  with 
disgust  and  abhorrence  that  odioDi  ■ystein  of 
intimidation  and  tyranny  by  which  so  many  6i 
ibe  WigtowDshire  ptoprlelort  hare  attebpud 
to  stifle  the  honest  voice  of  the  electoti.  I 
consider  these  aiteinpti  to  coerce  the  voters, 
and  to  force  thetn  lo  do  violeote  to  their 
conscience,  as  quite  as  bid,  if  not  worse,  Ihall 
ihe  proceedings  of  the  slave  dealers  tfU  UM 
L-oBSt  of  AfiicR.  It  is,  in  (act,  a  auboroatidh 
uf  perjury,  and  an  effort  to  ioault,degrade,  and 
brvtify  the  constituency.'' 

So  far,  then,  for  the  cnuntiea.  He  now 
went  to  the  towns,  and  thej  found  there 
Fubttantially  the  satne  state  of  thinsi. 
They  knew  through  the  electitm  petitu 
sufiicient  of  the  bnberj  in  towns  ;  but  p 
urns  were  miiiih  mistaken  if  they  «  _  _ 
that  intimidation  was  confined  to  the  cotii- 
ties.  On  the  coninry,  they  found  many 
of  the  most  ctnel  rarietiei  of  intimidatkni 
:xerci%d  on  the  borough  cAnatiluencies.  la 


hare  cot  our  ordcn  at  ls>t.  We  ere  all  to 
be  yetiowi  this  lime."  And  the  poll-book 
proved  that  they  were  "  yellow"  to  a  man, 
though,  if  the  old  Diike  had  lived  another 
monfli.lhe  two  hon.  Meraberafor  the  West 
Riding  would  have  hod  their  equally  unani- 
mous support.  Now,  this  man  happened 
to  be  very  well  disposed  to  be  a  yellow ;  but 
if  he  had  been  blue  to  the  back-bone  tlie 
result  would  hnve  been  the  same.  Now, 
no  man  would  venture  to  affirm  that  the 
Duke  of  Leeds'  tenantry  were  more  co- 
erced than  those  of  other  landowners,  but 
such  was  tbesubserviency— such  the  degra- 
dation— of  the  tenantry,  that  nobody  ever 
dreamt  of  consulting  them.  It  was  as- 
sumed, as  a  matter  of  course,  that  they 
would  be  just  an  ready  to  go  with  their  new 
master  as  with  their  old ;  and  though  Mil- 
ton and  Morpeth  happened  to  be  the  popular 
candidates  in  that  district,  this  was  an 
accident  with  which  the  system  had  no- 
thing to  do.  Them  was,  then,  the  Wig- 
tonsbire  election.  There  the  parties  were 
nearly  balanced.  For  upwards  of  three 
weeks  Lord  Stair  was  made  the  object  of  a 
series  of  the  bitterest  attacks  from  the  con- 
aervative press.  Itwassaid  tobeasbanieful, 
iniquitous,  profligate  attempt  upon  their 
liberties,  lo  buy  an  estate  on  which  there 
were  no  less  than  thirty  votes,  in  order  to 
get  the  control  of  such  a  number  of  votes 
as  would  turn  the  scale  at  an  election. 
Now  it  happened  that  Lord  Stair  had  been 
in  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  this  estate 
some  time  before  the  election,  and  what  was 
the  grievance  of  which  the  opposite  party 
BO  ItHidly  complained  ? — that  be  had  got  an 
estate,  on  which  it  was  said  that  promises 
had  been  given  to  Mr.  Blair  before  the 
estate  became  the  property  of  Lord  Stair. 
The  hard^ips  of  the  unfortunate  tenantry 
were  greatly  complained  of;  because  it  was 
said  they  n-ould  be  iibliged  lo  vote  for  the 
gallant  Officer  (Captain  Dnlryraple)  who 
now  represented  the  county,  and  was  re- 
turned but  by  a  miijority  of  six.  To  hear 
these  complaints  it  mi<;ht  be  supposed  that 
toercinn — that  interference  with  the  tenants 
were  unknown  to  the  opposition  ranks. 
And  yet  what  was  the  fact  ?  Upon  the 
dav  of  nomination  a.  very  remarkable  letter 
was  read  at  the  hustine*.  It  was  written 
by  one  of  the  greatest  landed  proprietors  of 
the  county,  Mr.  Murray,  who  spoke  of  the 
system  of  coercion  exercised  by  the  Tory 
gentry,  and  stated  that  it  was  not  to  be 
equalled  in  the  unnnls  of  electioneering 
prttSigacy,  and  that  charge  te  broM%\rt  to 
their  face*  before  the  w£o\e  wunVty.    "- 
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the  towns  every  man  was  known  to  the 
iither  ;  and  the  means  were  diligently  ett- 
ployed,  with  respect  to  the  elector,  "how 
to  get  at  him."  The  great  teA  of  ineril 
and  activity  in  an  agent,  was  hit  acquaint- 
nnce  with  the  circumstances  of  the  electof% 
and  of  the  means  by  whieh  "  they  wera  t» 
lie  got  at."  The  pressure  b^an  with  the 
elector  at  the  registration  courta — it  fol- 
lowed him  in  his  buuness-^it  visited  him 
at  his  lawyer's  and  went  with  him  to  bfi 
Innker's— it  was  to  be  fonnd  with  luni  tt 
his  creditor's — it  pervaded  and  perverted 
every  relation  of  social  life.  And  then-, 
trhen  the  election  came  on,  there  was  the 
odious  personal  canvass— there  was  CKclu- 
Nive  dealing— there  was  the  pnblidied  fiat 
nf  voters,  as  at  Cambridge,  the  aeat  of  one 
of  their  univCTsities — marking  out  ftir  hiitt 
the  honest  man,  who  had  voted  neendlM 
In  the  dictates  of  his  coniwimer.  The  hoofc 
that  he  now  held  in  hii  hand,  froita  whiA 
Vi%  <Kaa  unwilling  to  make  atiy  exti 
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before  tbe  IntimidatKm  Committee.  He 
did  not  wBnt  the  book,  for  be  bad  enough 
f^  new  matter  witboat  it ;  but  it  would  be 
found  to  teem  with  facts  such  as  be  de- 
•cribid.  And  was  it  not,  be  asked,  dis- 
gustinj^,  was  it  not  almost  without  a  pa- 
rallel, in  tbe  history  of  political  profligacj, 
that,  while  they  went  throueh  the  form  of 
those  niquiiies,  while  that  House  was  pre- 
tending to  censnre,  or  aflecting  to  disbe* 
lieve,  facts  as  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon- 
day, the  strings  of  tbe  whole  machinery 
of  oomipdon  should  be  held  by  five  or 
six  Members  sitting  on  the  two  opposite 
benches — ^who  chose  the  candidates,  who 
€ontM>lled  the  funds,  and  who,  according 
to  tbe  demands  of  the  constituency  to  be 
supf^ied,  pitted  them  against  one  another, 
according  to  their  respective  means,  and 
then  came  back  there  to  talk  political  pn- 
ri&m,  and  to  visit  with  the  virtuous  indig. 
nation  of  Parliament  tbe  unhappy  agents 
who  might  be  detected  in  the  execution  of 
the  plms,  to  which  their  ^rty  was  in- 
debted for  its  success?  This  was  the 
truth,  and  they  all  knew  it.  It  was  known 
to  both  sides :  and  when  they  asked  of  the 
poasibie  oonnption  that  might  exist  in 
America,  because  they  held  their  Cau- 
cusses ;  he  asked  where  was  there  ever  a 
Caucus  equal  in  prolligacy  or  power  to  the 
Caucusaes  sitting  at  the  Carlton  and  the 
Reform  Clubs,  whenever  a  general  election 
took  place  ?  The  noble  Lord  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  riffht  hon.  Baronet  on  the 
other,  he  believed  stood  aloof  from  them  ; 
but  still  the  Caucusses  to  which  he  referred 
were  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  Gk>- 
vemment,  and  persons  high  in  their  con- 
fidence were  employed  to  work  that  ma- 
chinery. He  affirmal  that  tbe  Ballot  would 
break  up  that  system,  and  nothing  else  could. 
Tbey  miffht  try  legislation,  but  it  was  his 
opit^on  that  bad  habits  were  stronger  than 
the  best  laws,  when  there  was  a  perverted 
morality  to  sanction  the  violation  of  the  law. 
But  when  the  law  failed,  they  would  find 
that  ^d  something  by  givine  up  the  power 
to  do  wrongr  When  the  Taw  failed  the 
Ballot  would  step  in,  with  its  silent  efficacy, 
to  correct  Ae  abuse  which  the  law  did  not 
i^ach.  Let  them  once  make  the  voter 
aware  that  secresy  was  his  safeguard  and 
bis  righi>  and  that  it  was  given  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  him,  and  the  whole  of 
the  mischief  would  be  pat  an  end  to.  ''rhe 
publicity  of  the  vote  was  the  first  condition 
either  of  punishment  or  reward.  No  man 
eocdd  paush  upon  mere  aospicion.  Even 
Moocdiiig  to  his  own  diatoiied  views  xi 
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right,  he  must  be  able  to  shew  that  tbe 
tenant  whom  he  ejected,  or  the  tradesman 
whom  he  had  mined,  had  not  fulfilled  bis 
part  of  the  compact.  If  he  did  not  do  this 
he  added  oppression  to  injustice,  and  be  be- 
lieved it  would  Boon  be  found  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  consciences  of  men  to  tbe 
exercise  of  any  such  powers.  It  was  his 
belief  that  men  would  cease  to  exact  prou 
mises,  when  they  must  know  that  promises 
would  lead  to  no  certain  result.  He  was 
quite  aware  of  tbe  answer  that  would  be 
given  to  this-— that  it  would  encourage  men 
to  break  their  promises — that  it  was  im- 
moral or  un-English.  All  pretty  phrases 
coined  to  aid  corruption  in  the  foul  use  of 
bad  means  to  attain  the  worst  ends.  But 
he  might  answer  these  questions  by  asking 
another — Was  it  moral  for  a  man  to  vote 
against  his  conscience?  Was  it  English 
that  be  should  be  browbeaten  or  bribed  ? 
Tbe  voter  cheated  the  State  when  he  voted 
for  a  man  that  his  better  judgment  dis- 
approved, and  was  induced  to  do  this  by 
fear  of  injury  or  hope  of  gain.  If  the  State 
placed  a  barrier  between  corrupt  infiuences 
and  the  man  who  had  the  vote,  those  who 
would  trench  upon  the  natural  rights  of 
their  neiffhbour,  and  violate  the  law,  could 
not  complain  if  they  were  defeated  in  tbe 
bad  end  they  had  in  view.  For  himself, 
he  believed  that  intimidation  would  be  put 
an  end  to  by  the  Ballot.  Let  them,  tbeut 
see  how  it  would  act  on  bribery.  Now,  all 
individual  bribery  would  be  stopped  by  it* 
No  one  could  make  out  that  he  had  re* 
deemed  his  conditions  on  which  the  bribe 
was  to  be  given.  They  must  then  come 
to  a  wholesale  bribery  of  the  Members  of 
the  constituency,  if  it  were  brought  into 
operation  at  all.  Two  things,  then,  must 
be  necessary.  First,  the  constituency  must 
be  very  small;  and  next,  thoroughly 
corrupt.  There  must  not  be  one  honest 
man  on  either  side,  or  otherwise  the  system 
must  be  exposed  at  once.  As  to  the  siae 
which  the  constituencies  ought  to  be,  that 
was  a  matter  which  he  did  not  mean  to 
mix  up  with  the  present  discussion ;  al. 
though  he  had  a  strong  opinion  upon  it. 
He  believed  it  to  be  absurd  that  the  same 
pditical  power  should  be  given  to  Harwich 
and  the  West  Riding.  But  waving  this 
point,— giving  his  opponents  every  ad- 
vantage,— admittinfr  the  consrituency  to  be 
everything  they  could  desire, — conveniently 
small  and  perfectly  corrupt — how  would 
they  set  about  the  practical  execution  of 
their  plans  ?  He  attached  some  \m.^Qe<c^3«)S». 
\0  X3^  Y^\aX.%^^^<°^^'^^'^  'v^Sssv^^afcNSB* 
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of  opinion  that,  provided  they  bough  t  the 
whole  of  the  constituency,  bribery  would 
be  facilitated  by  the  Ballot.  Let  them  ad- 
mit now  that  ^  circumstances  concurred  in 
their  favour  —  that  the  candidate  had 
chosen  as  his  agent  an  old  tactician — a  man 
well  versed  with  the  tricks  of  the  trade. 
Let  him  tell  to  that  man  that  he  had  lodged 
3^0002.,  that  he  should  have  200Z.  as  his 
fee,  if  he  were  unfortunate^  but  that  he 
might  dispose  of  the  whole  3,0002.  if  he 
were  successful.  The  inducement  must  be 
made  public.  They  must  place  themselves 
in  the  power  of  a  ereat  number  of  persons, 
who  were  to  receive  their  6/L  or  8/.  for  a 
vote.  Let  them  then  suppose  that  the  votes 
corresponded  with  the  number  of  promises 
given,  they  had  then  to  come  to  a  division 
of  the  spoil.  Let  them  recollect  that  they 
would  have  no  proof  of  a  man's  claim  be- 
yond  his  own  assertion — they  had  no  check 
upon  him  beyond  his  conscience — and  for 
300  voters,  they  might  rest  assured  of,  they 
would  have  500  claimants  to  satisfy.  They 
dare  not  reject  any  one  claimant  without 
the  fear  of  being  exposed.  Even  all  those 
who  had  voted  for  the  defeated  party  might, 
and  J  no  doubt,  would,  come  forward  as 
claimants.  What  check  would  conscience 
be  upon  such  men?  Let  them  put  a  10/. 
note  upon  one  side,  and  a  Sudbury  con- 
science on  the  other^  and  they  would  find 
that  the  roan  who  now  took  the  bribe  in 
one  hand  and  the  Bible  in  the  other,  would 
be  one  perfectly  ready  to  come  forward  and 
swear  he  was  entitled  to  the  bribe  he  had 
not  earned ;  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  not 
merely  a  majority,  but  a  whole  constituency 
must  be  bought.  A  single  rejected  claim 
must  terminate  in  making  the  election 
void,  for  the  inducement  must  be  public, 
and  the  distribution  easy  of  proof.  It  was 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  House  would 
not  retain  its  jurisdiction  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind.  In  all  matters  relating  to 
bribery  or  personation  on  a  large  scale  •— 
free  access  to  the  poll— proper  formation  of 
register  of  votes — the  jurisdiction  of  Par- 
liament must  remain  the  same.  Wholesale 
cases  of  bribery  could  be  visited  by  punish- 
ment from  that  House  as  it  was  now  ;  and 
the  noble  Lord's  bill  could  then  be  brought 
into  exercise  with  greater  effect  than  it 
could  now.  It  was,  he  knew,  fashionable 
to  say,  that  the  Ballot  could  not  secure  se- 
cresy ;  but  the  real  objection  to  it  was,  that 
it  would,  and  all  knew  that  it  would.  He 
should  have  no  want  of  converts  if  he  could 

only  prove   that  the  Ballot  would  le^ve  I  would  destroy  the  legitimate  influence  of 
fliatterspretty  much  as  they  w^re.    "BulYieX^to^jfexx^j  ^Ji\a^^<?x^    ^^^  V^\^^^  there 


would  hold  out  no  such  hopes.  The  effi- 
cacy of  the  Ballot  was  its  great  recom- 
mendation. It  would  put  a  stop  to  intimi- 
dation, and  it  would  diminish  the  probabiiity 
of  bribery;  but  he  believed  the  fifdlot 
would  do  much  more— it  would  give  a 
healthy  tone  to  opinion.  It  would  make 
canvassing  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  reverse 
of  what  it  is.  It  would  make  it  an  ^>ped 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  electors,  and  not 
to  their  sordid  interests ;  it  would  make  it 
an  honourable  communication  between  man 
and  man,  and  not  a  compound  of  brow- 
beating, mean  cajolery,  trickery,  and  fraud, 
as  it  was  now.  He  felt  that  he  had  tres- 
passed too  long  on  the  attention  of  the 
House ;  but  there  were  one  or  two  objec- 
tions which  he  desired  to  notice.  His  noble 
Friend,  the  Member  for  London,  had  de- 
clared the  franchise  to  be  a  trust  exercised 
for  the  benefit  of  the  non- electors,  and  that 
it  would  be  unjust  to  deprive  the  non- 
electors  of  their  control  over  it.  Now,  if 
this  argument  came  from  any  other  quarter, 
he  should  say,  that  it  was  remarkable  for 
nothing  so  much  as  its  bad  faith.  It  was 
not  to  the  non-electors  that  open  voting 
made  the  elector  responsible,  but  to  those 
who  had  power  over  him.  The  non- 
electors  could  only  exercise  that  power  by 
that  coarse  and  dumsy  intimidation  which 
the  law  would  put  down,  and  very  properly 
so,  because  it  was  akin  to  physical  force: 
while  influence  which  came  from  above  had 
so  many  decent  pretexts,  and  so  many  a 
specious  garb,  that  it  could  never  be  reached 
nor  punished,  nor  prevented  from  seizing 
the  opportunity  of  punishing  the  elector 
who  haid  voted  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience.  He  believed  that  the  legi- 
timate influence  of  non-electors  would  be 
infinitely  stronger,  if  the  pressure  of  all 
illegitimate  influences  were  withdrawn. 
But  then,  if  the  argument  of  the  noble 
Lord  were  good  for  anything,  it  was  good 
for  this,  that  it  went  to  show  that  there 
ought  to  be  an  extension  of  the  sufirage. 
It  proved  that  the  large  masses  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  franchise  who  ought  to 
have  the  constitutional  means  of  making 
their  influence  felt.  Then,  he  said,  enlarge 
the  constituency — widen  the  basis — admit 
those  who  were  now  excluded.  Such  a 
change  he  considered  as  desirable— such  a 
change  he  believed  to  be  inevitable.  If  he 
did  not  think  the  Ballot  would  advance  it, 
he  should  not  be  its  advocate  that  night. 
But  then  those  opposed  to  the  Ballot  said  it 
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was  just  as  little  foundation  for  such  an 
sertion  as  for  that  to  which  he  had  just 
adverted.  He  did  not  think  hat  one  par- 
ticle of  legitimate  influence  would  he  lost 
through  the  Ballot.  He  believed  that 
character,  intelligence,  worldly  advantages, 
where  they  were  wisely  and  properly  used, 
would  retain  their  influence  with  the 
Ballot  as  well  as  without  it.  And  he  had 
yet  to  learn  that  property  was  entitled  to 
anything  more.  He  had  yet  to  learn  that 
a  man  was  entitled  to  coerce  his  fellows 
because  accident  had  made  him  a  mil- 
lionaire, or  birth  a  landowner,  or  a  lord. 
But  the  whole  of  the  fallacies  on  this  sub- 
ject were  so  admirably  exposed  by  one  of 
his  own  constituents,  who,  if  justice  were 
always  done  to  merit,  would  be  standing  in 
his  place  that  night  as  the  representative  of 
his  native  town,  that  he  could  not  refrain 
from  reading  a  short  extract,  and  it  would 
be  the  last  with  which  he  should  trouble 
the  House.  He  alluded  to  Mr.  Bailey,  the 
author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Formation  and 
Publication  of  Opinions,  and  the  Rationale 
of  Political  Representation,  from  which  he 
was  about  to  quote  :— 

'*  The  higher  classes  in  this  country  have  so 
long  exercised  a  power  over  the  commuoiiy 
by  means  of  the  brute  force  of  rank  and 
riches,  applied  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  those 
below  them ;  that  they  have  accustomed  them- 
selves to  regard  it  as  a  salutary  and  even  ne- 
cessary control.  It  has  relieved  them,  too, 
from  a  great  part  of  the  trouble  of  being  intel- 
ligent, active^  and  virtuous.  They  have  found 
it  much  easier  to  arrive  at  the  office  of  legis- 
lator by  throwing  away  a  few  thousand  pounds 
for  a  seat,  or  ejecting  a  few  miserable  tenants, 
than  by  winning  affections  through  their  vir- 
tues, or  commanding  esteem  by  their  superior 
intelligence  and  well-directed  activity.  They 
dread  a  change  which  would  annihilate  that 
unjust  influence  in  elections  which  they  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  from  mere  wealth  and  station ; 
and,  apprehending  that  to  maintain  themselves 
on  the  vantage  ground  where  they  have  been 
set  down  by  fortune  they  would  have  to  task 
all  their  fiiiculties,  they  shrink  from  the  hard- 
ship of  being  useful,  and  recoil  from  the  labour 
of  thought." 

Now,  there  was  no  man  who  called  to 
mind  the  great  orators  and  statesmen  the 
English  aristocracy  had  given  to  the  world, 
who  must  not  say  that  there  were  brilliant 
exceptions  to  Mr.  Bailey's  views.  But  if 
the  Ballot,  as  he  supposed,  would  compel 
the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  as  a  class,  to 
forego  adventitious  advantages, and  to  throw 
themselves^  as  the  right  lum.  Baronet  op- 


posite said,  the  other  night,  that  he  was  pre. 
pared  to  do,  upon  the  reason  and  the  intelli- 
gence  of  the  community  for  support,  who 
would  deny  that  this  was  "  a  consummsf* 
tion  most  devoutly  to  be  wished?"     He 
was  not  one  who  would  wish  to  shut  out 
wealth  and  rank  from  the  l^islation  of  the 
country.    He  thought  with  Mr.  Mills,  that 
the  business  of  Government  '*  Was  the 
business  of  the  rich  ;'*  but  then,  he  wished 
them  to  arrive  at  it  by  fair  means;  by 
means  that  would  raise   their  own  cha- 
racter as  well  as  that  of  the  community, 
instead  of  depraving  both,  which  the  pre- 
sent system  of  open  voting  was  now  doing. 
They  ought,  he  said,  to  change  that  system, 
of  which  it  was  impossible  to  exa^;erate 
either  the  evils  or  the  dangers.     He  be- 
lieved that  if  it  were  allow^  to  go  on  for 
a  few  years  longer,  it  would  destroy  this 
country,  for  the  system  sapped  the  basis  of 
morality,  of  honesty,  and  feeling,  and  it 
made  principle  a  by- word  of  contempt.    It 
would  waste  the  strength  and  substance  of 
popular  govemmenty  and  leave  them  no- 
thing but  th^  semblance  and  the  shelL 
Who  was  it,  he  asked,  that  gained  by  it  ? 
Was  it  individuals  ?    Let  them  look  to  the 
fortunes  wasted,  and  the  families  b^gared, 
in  this  odious  apprenriceship  to  English 
public  life.     Who  gained  by  it  ?     Was  it 
parties  ?  No.   Why,  if  history  taught  them 
anything  it  taught  them  this,  that  nothing 
was  permanent  or  safe  in  a  rotten  system, 
and  that  if  there  was  no  nobler  object  of 
ambition,    nothing  more  honourable,    or 
more  worthy  of  the  labours  of  an  honest 
man  than  the  leadership  of  a  free  people, 
founded  upon  its  intelligence,  and  public 
virtue — there  was  nothing  so  precarious,  or 
so  fleeting,  as  power  based  upon  its  demo- 
ralization, and  dependent  upon  its  caprice. 
It  was  to  this  that  all  parties  were  tending 
in  England  at  the  present  day ;  and,  as  the 
best  means  of  averting  the  dsoiger,  which 
his  humble  judgment  could  susgest,  he 
called  upon  them  to  renounce  the  power 
which  was  the  origin  of  the  abuse,  to  throw 
themselves  upon  their  public  merits  and 
their  public  services,  and,  standing  upon 
public  opinion,  to  put  an  end  to  that  odious 
system,  to  put  an  end  to  the  usurpations,  to 
the  tyranny,  the  hypocrisy,  the  fraud,  of 
which   open  voting  was  the  source,   by 
giving  their  assent  to  the  motion  whidi  he 
respectfully  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Speaker,  that  in  all  future  elections  of 
Members  of  Parliament  the  votes  should  be 
taken  by  way  of  the  Ballot. 
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SPEECH  OF  THE  HONOURABLE  C.  P.  VILLIERS,  ON  THE  DISTRESS 

OF  THE  COUNTRY,  July  8,  1«42. 

Cl^eech,  p.  \2^4J, 

Mr.  PilUers  mA,  that  be  thought  that  1  the  distress,  mnd  seek  olher  iCiUKlieti  fbr  its 
Iht  ittportance  which  attached  to  the  speech  ;  relief>  thef  refine  all  itiquiry  and  9Si  relief. 
ik  the  hoiK  Getitletnan  who  had  just  sat  Surely  this  it  trifling  wil^  the  siifferiiiei 
down,  as  well  as  to  that  delivered  earlier  of  the  people;  and  snrelv  the  omintiy  h 
hf  the  hOd.  Mttnher  for  Macclesfield,  in  a  in  a  «tate  not  to  he  so  jlealt  with,  diat 
^ilar  strain,  was,  that  they  had  only  re*  they  ought  to  spare  soffDe  moments  before 
pcASled  what  had  been  said  or  insinuated  I  the  prorogation  for  the  putpose  of 
bt  the  difibrent  Members  of  the  Govern,  fying  the  people  that  nothing  witbm  the 
«weiat  who  had  apoken  on  the  occasion,  and  power  of  tne  Government  or  this  Hooaa 
^bich  tlN^  had  seemed  to  rely  upon  as  a   had  been  lefi  undone  to  relieve  them.    He 

f  round  for  rerilstine  the  mention  of  his  hon.    did  not  deny  that  his  hon.  Priettd  night 
tiend,  and  denying  their  power  of  re^ :  have  drawn  his  resolotioii  with  more  care, 
tieving  the  country— and  he  called  atten-    or  that  the  terms  in  which  be  bad  esc* 
tion  to  the  circumstance  in  order  that  the 
people  might  learn  from  reading  those  two 
apeeches  on   what  sort  of  statement  and 
tirgument  it  was  that  all  consideration  of 
tbe  Tyresent  state  of  the  country  was  re- 
Aised  by  this  House.    ThoJb  speeches  celt" 
Vainly  have  not  been  received  with  much 
Aivoor  by  the  House,  still  it  is  feur  to  those 
OentlMien  to  admit  that  their  views  are 
«ot  e^ne  jot  mote  extravagant  or  unreason- 
albk  than  thoae  which  have  been  repeatedly 
urged  by  persons  of  more  importance  on 
Uieir  side  ^  the  House.    They  have  come 
ee  the  same  singular  conclusion  that  their 
firiends  have  done,  that  the  motion,  having 
Ibr  its  object  inquiry  and  relief,  should  be 
tefused  because  all  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  distress,  and  many  still  difier 
aa  to  the  relief  that  could  be  given.     With 
Most  men  he  should  suppose  that  would  be 
no  ground  for  supporting  the  motion,  in- 
asmuch as<iifierence  of  opinion  would  afford 
the  best  gN)und  fbr  inquiry.     He  indeed 
liM  not  know  why  there  lAiould  be  inquiry 
AT    men  were  agreed,  or   when  inquiry 
eeuld  be  of  service  but  when  men  differed ; 
and  how  stands  the  matter  in  this  caae-*- 
ihready  nearly  two  millions  of  people  have 
prayed  this  House  to  repeal  a  law  which 
th^  allege  to  he  the  cause  of,  ot  greatly  to 
^iggravite,  their  present  distress ;  and  three 
tnd  a  half  millions  more  have  claimed  poli- 
lAcal  power  to  enable  them  to  redress  their 
bwn  grievances^  and  pdnt  to  this  same  law 
as  amonfr  their  most  prominent  grievances ; 
wad  yet  because  these  Gentlemen  say  that 
Ihere  ate  others  (who  have  not  however 
tjDpeared  before  this  House)  who  difler 
from   this   view  ef  the  oon&iKiOTi  oC  \>ift 


pressed   his  object  might  he  tmen  to  ob- 
servation; but  knowing  wdl  the  poipoae 
which  he  had  in  view,  and  believing  that 
if  men  would  deliberatdy  and  eameiEdy 
take  the  subject  into  consideration,  diey 
would  not  be  long  withont  devidng  a  re- 
medy for  the  present  distress :  he  thought 
they  ought  not  to  criticise  too  nicely  the 
form  in  which  it  was  proposed ; — and  fbr 
one  he  should  certainly  give  it  his  suf^xvt* 
He  considered  that  there  was  ik>  time  la 
be  lost— every  hour  the  cry  of  the  auftr^ 
ing  millions  was  beooaring  kwder     ciuy 
hour  the  cry  for  relief  was  beeoming  nmte 
urgent,  and  the  fbelings  in  the  coanTry 
which  have  been  known  to  prevail,  were 
daily  filling  the  minds  of  all  reflecting  men 
with  alarm.    The  patience  of  the  peo|de 
under  great  suflennff   had,    up   to    Uus 
moment,   been  beyond  praise;   and  Gad 
grant  that  it  might  so  ooatinH^  far  most 
surely  would    any    thing  like  cottfessee 
add  greatly  to  their  misery  ;  hot  they  ■! 
knew  that  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the 
endurance  of  suffering,  and  beyond  a  oertain 
point  nature  itself  would  not  submit ;  and 
this  indeed  it  was  which  was  exciting  such 
alarm  and  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  all 
apparently  but   those  who  governed  the 
country.     They  it  seemed  did  not  dispute 
the  distress,  but  cast  vague  doubts  about 
its  cause,  and  seemed  to  deny  or  dispute  euy 
danger  resultinc  fWMn  it.  But  he  oontended, 
that  if  the  peo^e  had  been  hitherto  patient, 
it  was  a  reason  why  they  were  entitled 
to  something  more  from  the  Government 
than  a  few  lackadaisical  phrases  eboutthek 
good  conduct,  vagne  genefalities  aboot  the 
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its  use  and  insulting  refensnoes  to  the 
people's  pHrations,  in  a  constant  talk  about 
oTer-production>  a  relative  term  at  all 
times  but  at  this  time  to  be  explained^ 
beyond  question,  by  a  diminished  ability  on 
the  part  of  the  people  to  consume*  He 
faiid  they  were  entitled  tb  more  respect  and 
consideration  than  this,  and  be  thought  ii 
was  a  merit  of  his  hon.  Friend's  motion, 
that  it  did  peculiarly  call  upon  the  Oo- 
▼emment,  if  they  opposed  it^  to  state  dis- 
tinctly their  views  as  to  the  state  and 
prosp^ts  of  the  country,  to  what,  in  their 
opinion,  its  present  alarming  condition  was 
to  be  referred,  and  on  what  they  relied 
for  its  improTement.  If  they  were  fit  to 
be  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  they  ought  to 
have  satisfied  their  own  minds  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  people  in  this  country,  whom 
e  believed  were  the  most  reasonable  in 
the  world,  ought  to  be  satisfied  in  one  way 
or  the  other; — the  Ministers  ought  to 
give  them  either  hope  of  relief,  o4r  ex- 
jrfain  to  them  in  a  manner  that  should 
be  intelligible  why  all  relief  or  remedy  for 
present  evils  are  beyond  their  power,  and 
not  within  the  controul  of  this  House ;  and 
yet,  though  no  hope  of  relief  was  held  odt 
to  the  people,  not  one  syllable  had  falieh 
from  any  One  of  the  Ministers  to  prove 
they  had  any  definite  opinions  of  theit 
own  on  the  subject,  or  that  the  people 
were  wrong  in  charging  the  legislation  of 
this  House  with  the  cause  of  much  of  their 
kifiering;  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
tust  sat  down,  had  certainly  denied  that 
the  people  wished  to  see  the  Corn-laws 
repealed  or  that  they  expected  any  be- 
ne&t  from  that  measure,  but  he  must 
express  his  doubts  as  to  whether  that  hon. 
Member,  after  the  course  he  had  puri. 
sued  in  Parliament,  could  be  considered 
as  a  fiur  authority  for  the  opinions  and 
interests  of  the  workmg  classes.  He  be- 
believed  that  he  neither  understood  their 
interests,  or  fturiy  expressed  their  of^ions 
^--afier  ^e  votes  that  he  had  given  he  ought 
to  presikme  that  the  people  cared  nothing 
for  their  political  rights,  and  were  mote 
anxious  for  their  condition  as  paupers  than 
as  independent  khourers;  but  the  hon. 
Member  cannot  deny  that  vast  numbers  of 
the  people  complaining  that  justice  was 
denied  to  tfaem  by  tbts  House,  have  sought 
the  extension  of  the'sufirage  for  themselves; 
—nor  can  he  deny  that  large  masses  of  the 
people  connected  nearly  with  every  branch 
of  industry,  have  pointed  to  the  Corn-law  i 
and  other  monopolies  as  the  cause  of  thmrll 
ffoiress^  y^  lie  has  oppowd  ^tery  iBfi^i«m\  «36!*j  >*i^>*«tt^ 


fbr  considering  their  daim  to  political  rightly 
and  he  is  the  invariable  oppoiient  of  everf 
measure  fbr  giving  freedom  tb  trad^ ;  and 
though  the  hon.  Gentleman  professes  to  be 
an  enemy  to  the  present  roor-law,  kis 
experience  df  the  character  and  feelings  of 
the  industrious  classes,  must  difieb  very 
widely  from  his  (Mr.  ViUiers'),  if  he  had 
not  found  that  nothing  they  held  in  auA 
dread  and  abhorrence  as  beins  fiMtcd  l» 
depend  upon  charity,  rather  than  wagA 
and  independent  labour  fbr  support.  Ili 
answer  to  that  Gentlemaii*s  asseHion,  that 
the  people  cared  nothing  about  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn-law;  and  that  its  advoi^tes 
were  only  to  be  found  in  this  Houae>  he 
begged  to  tell  him  that  only  on  tiiat 
morning  he  had  attended  a  public  meei>- 
ing.-— [Mr.  Ferrand:  Where? J  In  R»- 
lace  Yatd !  composed  of  persons  delegated 
from  all  the  most  important  and  peptt^ 
lous  districts  of  the  kingdom— men  weU 
acquainted  with  the  interests,  feelings,  and 
bpinions  of  the  .working  classes,  as  well 
as  of  those  by  whom  they  were  employed)  and 
they  expressed  an  unanimous  opinioti  dmit 
the  Corn-laws  were  now  the  great  obstacle 
to  trade,  and  the  consequent  eteploytnantDif 
the  people,  and  they  carried  one  reaolu^ 
tion  to  this  effect,  and  another  to  conv^ 
their  strong  desire  that  the  questibn  shouw 
be  brought  before  the  House,  in  order  thalt 
it  might  hav«  farther  consideraation  undar 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  country. 
These  persons  well  knew  the  misei^  and 
suffering  endured,  from  want,  hy  the 
people ;  and  they  knew,  as  every  sane  maa, 
he  supposed,  must  know,  that  the  remedy 
fbr  starvation  was  food.  But,  said  Gentle* 
men  opposite,  it  is  not  food  the  people 
want,  but  the  means  of  purchasing  it )  but 
he  (Mr.  Villiers)  said,  confidently,  that  th« 
people  had  the  means  of  purehanng  it,  iki 
the  results  of  their  unrivalled  Jkdl  and  in* 
dustry,  and  that  God,  in  his  benefioenoa^ 
had,  as  an  hon.  Member  the  other  nl^bt 
stated,  created  food  in  abundasee  for  lil 
the  months  that  he  had  made.  There  w«b 
fbod  in  plenty  withui  the  reacb,  tbm»  tf 
our  starving  people,  and  they  had  gitodk  in 
abundance  to  oflfer  in  exdiaYige  for  h ;  twt 
nb!  says  the  hon.  Member  for  Knates* 
borough ;  no )  say  the  Gentlemen  all  IsroCfncL 
him,  you  may  haire  goods,  and  the  Ame- 
ricans may  hav«e  fbod,  and  both  tn  ^iteei^ 
and  both  may  be  suffering  from  nbt  4^ 
posing  of  that  exi^ess,  but  ire  #S,  for  puir  • 
poses  in  which  we  are  interested,  stand  (Ms 
tween  yon  and  that  ekiAMLU^^^ 
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of  their  condition  in  this  respect  would  he, 
the  people  of  this  country  stretching  out 
their  hands  for  food  to  those  who  possessed 
it  in  abundance,  and  who,  in  a  similar  at- 
titude, were  seeking  the  goods  which  we 
produce,  and  desiring  to  take  them  in  pay- 
ment for  food.  It  was  opposed  to  the  fact 
to  state,  then,  that  the  people  had  not  the 
means  of  paying  for  food  ;  they  had  it  in 
abundance,  but  legislators  step  in  to  pre- 
Tent  their  using  it ;  and  he  asked  whether 
the  country  was  in  a  state  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  such  ob- 
struction was  suffered  to  continue,  or,  at 
least,  to  refuse  inquiry  as  to  whether  its 
removal  would  not  provide  a  remedy.  Not 
imly  was  the  suffering  intense,  but,  as  he 
had  said  before,  the  aiuirm  was  general ;  for 
many  feared  that  necessity  might  lead  to 
violation  of  the  law  ;  and  the  liabilities  of 
property  were  every  hour  augmenting  from 
the  fear  of  some  outbreak  or  disturbance  of 
the  peace.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  paper 
signed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bilston,  signed 
by  persons  of  all  politics — of  all  professions 
and  kinds — urging  upon  the  board  of  guar- 
dians the  necessity  of  affording  liberal  re- 
lief to  the  labouring  class  and  their  families 
during  the  present  period,  as  their  condition 
bordered  upon  starvation  ;  and  the  parties 
signing  the  paper  intimated  their  readiness 
to  bear  whatever  burdens  might  be  ren- 
dered necessary  by  such  a  measure.  The 
hon.  Member  then  read  the  printed  paper 
which  he  had  received  from  Bilston  :— 

**  We,  the  undersigned  inhabitants  or  rate- 
payers of  the  towoship  of  Bilston^  truly  aware 
of  the  very  great  distress  produced  among  the 
working  classes  of  the  district,  by  the  unpa. 
ralleled  stagnation  of  trade,  especially  the  coal 
and  iron  trades,  feel  it  our  duty  to  urge  upon 
the  board  of  guardians,  in  the  strongest  terms 
we  can,  the  necessity  of  affording  a  liberal  out- 
door relief  to  the  unemployed  and  their  fami- 
lies, during  the  continuance  of  the  present  de- 
pression. We  cannot  but  feel  deeply  the 
lamentable  condition  into  which  numberless 
poor  families  in  the  township  are  at  this  mo- 
ment plunged,  a  condition  very  closely  bor- 
dering upon  actual  starvation ;  and  we  there- 
fore sign  this  memorial,  in  testimony  of  our 
willingness  to  bear  the  burden  of  any  extra- 
ordinary rates  which  the  liberality  we  now 
urge  upon  the  board  may  occasion." 

Was  it  not  too  bad,  then,  when  the  people 
were  seen  actuated  by  generous  feelings,  as 
regarded  their  own  properties,  and  when 
the  people's  wages  were  reduced  to  the 
lowest  point,  to  hear  the  hon.  Member  for 
Knaresborough  repeating  in  that  House, 
mgbt  after  nighti  that  all  the  manufac- 


turers wanted  to  repeal  the  CSom-laws  for 
was  to  lower  wages — as  if  anything  could 
make   them  lower  than  they  were  now; 
and  when  most  of  those  who  had  signed 
that  paper,  and  the  capitalists  generally, 
in  that  important  district,  believed  that  if 
the  trade  were  unfettered  with  the  United 
States  and  Brazil,  ample  employment  might 
be  found  and  high  wages  might  be  earned 
by  those  unfortunate  people  now  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity  ?     Those  who  called 
for  free-trade  had  been  charged  with  not 
showing  in  what  way  relief  could  be  af- 
forded by  it,  and  where  those  resouroes 
were  to  be  found  of  which  he  had  spoken. 
To  that   he   would  say,   that   he   would 
undertake    to  satisfy  that   House  of  the 
fact,  by  calling  no  more  than   a  dosen 
credible  and  intelligent  witnesses  to  the 
Bar,  who  would  show  what  would  be  the 
effect,  at  once,  on  most  of  our  staple  manu- 
factures, of  even  opening  the  trade  with 
the  United  States.     But  snch  an  inquiry, 
were  he  to  propose  it,  would  be  refused  by 
Gentlemen  cmposite,  because  they  knew  the 
effect  it  would  have  upon  the  country,  and 
they  knew  that  what  they  denied  was  true. 
The  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  North 
Lancashire,  had  said  the  other  night  that 
there  was  not  the  capacity  in  the  United 
States  to  consume  our  goods.  He  (Mr.  Vil- 
liers)  said,  that  after  that  doubt  had  been  ex- 
pressed by  a  Member  of  the  Government, 
there  ought  to  be  some  reasons  given  in 
support  of  the  opinion,  or  inquiry  should 
be  instituted  upon  that  most  important 
point.     The  Government  ought  to  tell 
those  whom  they  contradicted  what  the  re- 
sources were  of  these  countries  with  whom 
the  people   believed  thcvmight  have  a 
profitable  trade,  and  n  Ik  i  itMrhflinrrf 
there  was  an  over-abundance  waltlgfot  a 
market — or  the  people  would  neve? 
mere  assertions  that  might  be  intei^ 
and  must  be  suspected,  seeing  that  the  If 
use  of  the  law  of  which  they  complai* 
was  to  exclude  that  very  produce,  and  t 
give  value  to  the  land  possessed  here   h\ 
those  who  made  the  law.    They  had  hean 
the  other  night  from  the  Member  for  East 
Somersetshire,  that  he  firmly  believed  the 
facts  contained  in  his   American  corres- 
pondent's letter.     He  had  a  copy  of  what 
the  hon.  Member  had  read,  and  he  would 
read  it  to  the  House.     He  said, 

«  That  the  New  Orleam  Prke  Current,  in 
anticipation  of  the  new  tariff,  had  published  an 
article  in  which  the  writer  observed  that  New 
Orleans  was  the  outlet  for  nine  important 
States  of  the  Unioni  cootaining  450,000  square 
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miles  or  rich  cultivible  lerritor}',  in  wbich  (he 
manufacture  of  coiion  and  otb<r  clothiQg  was 
almost  eotirely  unknonn." 

After  enumerating  the  nine  States,  this 
coiretipoDdent  said, 

"Thai  the  resources  of  thii  great  country 
wanted  nothing  for  their  full  development, 
but  tlial  tiieir  natural  mnrlcet,  England,  should 
b«  itirowo  open  to  them." 

They  called  it  the  natural  market  (aud 
the  writer), 

"  Because  it  offered  them  the  very  goods 
which  the  nine  Stales  wanted  and  required — 
the  lery  articles  which  they  had  so  abundantly 
to  dispose  of;  but,  unfortunately  (he  said), 
legislation  had  interfered  and  produced  this 
most  miscliiefous  lesnlt.  that  nnile  the  States  , 
annually  overflowed  with  com,  which  they 
would  gladly  exchange  for  the  manufactures  \ 
of  England,  neither  country  was  permitted  to 
enjoy  tlie  inestimable  advantages  which  would 
result  from  a  free  iniercommunicatioti  of 
goods." 

He  {Mr.  VilUers)  had  inquired  rinee  on 
tlieBut^ect,andhe  found  that  in  those  nine 
States,  containing  nearly  6,000,000  people, 
there  wat  not  more  than  200,000/.  vested 
in  nanufacturei,  and  that  they  entirely 
depended  upon  their  agricultural  produce 
for  the  meani  of  procuring  manufactures. 
He  must  refer  for  a  few  momenta  to  the 
ttatistics  of  America,  to  show  that  the  views 
which  were  entertained  on  this  subject 
were  no  mere  phantom — no  vision — but 
that,  if  the  trade  with  that  country  were 
opeiied,  all  the  mixry  and  wretchedness 
which  now  prevailed  must  cease.  In  an- 
swer to  the  noble  Lord's  views  at  to  the 
capacity  of  America  to  supply  us  with  food, 
he  would  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  on 
the  statistics  of  the  States,  furnished  him 
by  a  merchant  at  Liverpool  :— 

"  I  will  confine  my  views  more  particularly 
to  thoM  region*  which  ate  especially  adapted 
in  toil  and  climate  to  ihe  growth  of  wheat,  and 
which  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Ihe  Lakes  On- 
tario, Erie,  and   Michigan,  can   now  convey 
their  prbductions  to  the  market  of  New  York. 
The  Erie  canal,  of  3S3  miles  in  length,  open- 
^  Ing  a  navigable  communication  between  Lake 
*  Brie  and  the  Atlantic,  was  completed  in  1629. 
It  has  leveral  lateral  branches.      This  canal 
•nabled  ihe  production!  of  a  region  extending 
in  New  York  to  15,000  square  miles  to  3,(XX) 
milesin  Pennsylvania,  10,000  in  Ohio,  5,000  in 
Indiana,    8,000   in    Illinoii,   and   30,000   in 
Uichigan,  and  thus  opened  a  channel  for  the 
'  productions  of  90,000  iqnare  miles  of  a  region 
•ipecially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheal. 
'The  Ohio  canal   communicating   from   Lake 
.'  Erie  to  the  Ohio  liver,  was  only  completed  in 


1B33i  and  opened  a  channel  for  the  whole 
state  of  Ohio  of  40,000  square  miles,  and  the 
fertile  countries  boidering  the  Ohio  river  to 
Lake  Erie.  It  is,  therefore,  safe  to  say  that 
upon  the  United  States  side  of  the  great  lake^ 
there  are  1 00,000  square  miles  from  which  not 
one  bushel  of  wheat  was  conveyed  to  a  maii- 
lime  port  previous  lo  IRSS,  which  can  now 
send  their  products  to  New  York." 

This  might,  perhaps,  alarm  country  gen- 
tlemen ;  but  he  read  it  because  he  believed 
it  to  he  true,  and  because  he  wanted  to 
soothe  the  people  by  the  assurance  that  it 
was  possible  to  provide  a  remedy  for  their 
distress.  But  the  correspondent  dwelt  much 
in  his  letter  upon  the  obligation  which  has 
of  late  yean  been  imposed  upon  the  Ame- 
ricans of  becoming  manufaclurers  for  thero> 
selves,  and  says: — 

"  Certain  it  is  that  the  United  States  con- 
sumed, in  their  own  manufactories,  103,000 
bales  of  cotton  in  1827;  196,000  in  1834; 
297,000  in  1841:  and  a  great  increase  hat 
taken  place  alio  in  the  manufacture  of  wool 
and  other  article s." 

He  would  now  read,  on  account  of  its 
coincidence  with  these  independent  accounts 
of  the  resources  in  America,  liome  passages 
from  the  statements  of  a  person  who  Imd 
come  over  here  from  the  United  States,  to 
give  information  on  the  point.  The  writer 
says — 

"  The  great  want  of  England  ii  unqnestion- 
ably  a  market  where  she  can  exchange  her 
goods  on  reasonable  terras  for  food.  .  .  . 
The  people  of  ibe  United  Stales  have  already 
expended  40,000,000  sterling  on  works  of 
public  improvement  to  open  their  country  to 
ihe  commerce  of  the  world.  ,  .  .  Let  m 
now  turn  to  ihe  capabilily  oF  the  United  States 
to  furnish  England  with  food  in  exchange  for 
good).  All  partsof  the  United  States  between 
thirty-teven  and  forty-four  degrees  of  north 
latitude  will  produce  wheat.  But  that  part  ot 
the  country  best  adapted  to  furnish  an  abund- 
ant foreign  supply  is,  beyond  all  question,  the 
noriheru  part  of  the  Missisippi  valley,  and  the 
contiguous  country  south  of  the  great  lakes.  It 
has  been  styled  par  exeiUtnct  the  wheat-grow- 
ing region  of  America.  Other  parts  of  the 
country  can  grow  lufficient  for  themselves, 
besides  producing  some  for  export;  bat  the 
surplus  of  the  newly-opened  region  in  the 
north-western  Stales  already  governs  Ihe  mar- 
ket price  in  America.  Jt  is  from  thence  that 
foreign  supplies  would  be  chiefly  drawn,  and 
therefore  it  is  importanl  to  direct  especial  at- 
tention to  this  region.  Within  its  limit*  lie 
the  six  oorlh-weilem  State*  of  the  American 
Ohio,  Indiana,Illinoi*,Michigan,  Iowa, 
~  Ids  I  ■       ■ 
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these  State*  exceed  in  amount  the  cul- 
livatad  lands  of  Ihe  British  Isles  by  more  than 
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5,000»000  aeres.  At  the  9ame  rate  of  pro-  . 
duction  with  British  land,  they  are  capable  of 
liMding  thirty  millions  of  people.  ...  Of 
QifOtse  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  estimate 
4ie  produetive  powers  of  any  country  be- 
fcr*  they  are  fully  put  to  the  test.  .  .  . 
These  things,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
faot  that  property  and  profits  are  more  equally 
distributed  than  in  any  other  country,  and 
that  every  roan  aims  at  acquiring  the  highest 
degree  of  independence  and  comfort  for  him- 
stlf  and  family,  afford  an  assurance,  not  only 
of  an  immense  production  of  staple  agricul- 
tural commodities  beyond  the  wants  of  the  peo- 
pie,  but  a  certainty  that  their  powers  will 
^e  exerted  to  the  utmost  if  a  commensurate 
market  is  afforded  them.  Their  industry,  sti- 
mulated by  the  wants  of  a  civilized  and  ra- 
pidly-progressing society,  of  itself  insures  a 
demand  for  all  the  maou^ctured  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  which  their  agricultural  pro- 
duce can  pay  for.  The  consumption  of  manu- 
factures amongst  such  a  people  has  no  limit 
but  their  ability  to  purchase ;  and  were  a  free 
trade  with  Great  Britain  given  them,  an  im- 
mi^Dse  exchange  of  products  would  instantly 
take  place  to  the  unspeakably  great  advantage 
of  both  countries.  .  .  .  The  superior  quality 
of  the  wheat  grown  in  the  western  States  is 
vpflhy  of  notice.  It  is  to  be  aseribed  to  the 
ipfluence  of  a  congenial  soil  and  climate.  The 
•oil  is  pomposed  chiefly  of  disintegrated  lime- 
stone, the  most  natural  of  all  soils  for  the  pro- 
dtiction  of  wheat,  and  the  climate  being  cool 
and  clear,  secures  a  perfect  growth,  while  the 
dryness  of  the  harvest  months  enables  the 
cn^p  to  be  saved  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 
The  extraordinary  facilities  of  this  country  for 
the  importation  of  goods  and  the  exportation 
of  its  produce  have  already  been  adverted  to. 
Three-n^urths  of  it  lie  within  one  day's  con«- 
Vi^yanoe  of  navigable  waters  or  canals.  There 
ar#  on  the  western  inland  waters  five  hundred 
steamboats,  many  of  which  are  frorn^  six  to 
eiffht  hundred  tons  burden.  The  State  of 
OEio  alone  has  constructed  eight  hundred 
i|»ilf98  of  canal  at  a  cost  of  3,000,000/>  besides 
railroads  and  other  public  works  in  progress. 
Two-thirds  of  its  border  is  on  waters  navigable 
for  the  largest  class  of  steam-boats," 

This  person,  after  exhibiting  the  means 
which  these  countries  have  for  exchanging 
their  respective  products,  says,— 

"Abating  the  importation  based  on  the 
loans  of  the  last  few  years,  the  trade  of  Eng- 
land with  the  United  States  has  not  increased 
in  amount  for  the  last  thirty  years,  while  the 
popuLitjon  of  England  has  increased  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-seven  millions,  and  that  of 
the  States  from  seven  to  seventeen  millions." 

He  would  read  an  extract  or  (wo  from  a 
memorial  presented  to  Congress  from  New 
Jersey,  sotting  fprth  the  resources  of  the 
two  countries  as  admirably  adapting  them 
for  reciprocal  trade  : — 


**  The  six  north-western  Stataa  (ineluding  at 
sucli  the  two  territorial  governments,  soon  to 
be  admitted  as  States)  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi« 
nois,  Michigan,  Wiskonsin,  and  Iowa,  spread 
over  a  surface  of  236,211  square  miles,  not  in- 
cluding the  portions  of  Witkonaia  and  Iowa 
still  held  by  the  Indians.    Being  situated  in  a 
temperate    and    healthful   elimate,  with  the 
greatest  natural  facilities  for  communication 
abroad,  with  a  soil  of  amazing  fertility,  they 
constitute  a  region  of  country  as  well  adapted 
to  the  residence,  support,  improvement,  and 
happiness  of  man,  as  any  equal  portion  of  the 
globe.    Their  present  population  is  2,969.696, 
being  only  12*6  to  a  square  mile.    .    .    .Forty 
years  ago  the  whole  civilised  population  of  this 
district  was  but  50,240 ;  now  tt  is  2,970,696. 
The  ratio  of  increase  during  each  decennial 
period  of  this  country  is  483,202*85,  and  102 
per  cent.    The  numerical  increase  of  the  last 
ten   years  is  1,502,604,  being  more  in  num- 
ber than  the  whole  increase  of  England  and 
Wales  during  the  first  sixty  years  of  the  last 
century.    The  increase  per  cent,  is   greater 
than  the  increase  per  cent;  of  England  and 
Wales  during  the  last  forty  years.  .  •    Wheal 
flour — from  its  value,  its  lightness  of  freight, 
capability  of  preservation,   and   adapttdoess 
to  the  wants  pf  different  countries,  as  well 
as  the  natural  indications  of  the  soil  and  the 
abundance   of  water-power,  either    in    that 
country  or  along  the  fines  of  commanicatioii 
with  the  sea-board  ;^- wheat  floor  must  be  tho 
principal  reliance  of  the  north*west  Ibr  foreign 
export,  and  for  the  means  of  paying  for  arliclei 
of  necessity  or  comfort  breilgbt  from  abroad. 
The  more  extended  introduction  of  this  staple 
into  our  foreign  trade  would  not  only  increase 
the  actual  commerce  and  revenue  to  that  ax* 
tent,  but  would  tend  to  relieve  our  general  mo- 
netary interests  from  the  severity  of  the  flncto- 
ations  arising  from  the  present  umost  exclusive 
reliance  upon  a  single  staple.    But  the  moet 
advantageous  foreign  maritets  for  wheat  are 
grievously  obstruct^,  and  rendered  so  encer- 
tain  and  fluctuating  as  to  be  nearly  valueless 
to  the  American  farmer,  by  the  Com4aws  of 
Great  Britain.    The  tendency  of  this  system  to 
general  impoverishment,  and  to  the  increase  of 
misery  and  discontent  amonf  the  poorer  classes, 
is  already  awakening  intense  observation  in 
Great  Britain.    The  manufactories  stop  work, 
because  orders  do  not  cone  from  Aiaeriea; 
and  the  orders  are  not  sent,  because  that  with 
which  payment  might  he  made  to  a  large 
amount  will  not  be  received  on  any  just  and 
reasoeable  terms.  The  goods  are  wanted  here ; 
and  our  (tte  industry  is  abundantly  able  to 
produce  the  means  of  payment;  but  the  great 
staple  of  the  north-west  is  under  an  intei^ict. 
The  operatives  are  thrown  out  of  empleymeBi. 
and  reduced  to  the  lowest  means  of  subsistence, 
and  unable  to  consume  a  full  measure  el  the 
products  of  agriculture,  and  thousaads    are 
made  paupers,  and  become  an  abtoluta  okme 
upeo  the  land.    The  oonsamptioa  of  afHoei- 
tural  products  is  diminished ;  the  afiicikiinl 


loboHKii  thHt  ibe  cGviBon  diilMU ;  and  ipi- 
enlture  itself,  tbe  *erj  abject  tought  lo  ha 
benifiitsd  bj  tbU  UDoatural  urangeroeoi,  ii 
oppreucd  b;  its  own  proieolion.  It  is  demon- 
Btrabla  that  a  well -eoi ployed,  well-paid,  well. 
ftd,  proiperous  eominuDilj  of  aperatives  would 
eoMoaie  lod  pay  for  more  agrieutlDral  pro- 
dneto,  in  addilioo  to  tba  wbeat  they  might  im- 
part fcom  ABarica,  ibia  a  depressed  and 
xUrviag  commoDit;  would  withonl  tha  wheal. 
The  but  RUtboriiies  agrea  that  a  rer;  large 
pioportioD  of  the  mlMiy  which  we  hear  of 
anoDg  the  factory  children  i)  the  mult  of  the 
CornJawa  ;  fint  dimiDishing  tlie  employmeDt 
and  the  wagei  of  the  pareot,  and  then  raiting 
the  price  of  hit  proTiaiont,  until  iheer  want 
irea  him  lo  sacrifice  hii  children  for  bread  1 
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ll»  wouU  quote  mRother  shiIimUj  u  tat 
(hf  mpactty  of  tbe  StUe  to  aupplj  it,  aod  it 
woa  not  of  one  too  favouraUe  to  Ameiieaa 
innitutions,  but  who  had  taken  m  most  im- 
partial view  of  all  that  be  obaerved,  whe- 

I  (her  physical   or  political — he  referred  td 
De  TocqueTille'*  woii  oa  the  United  StKtaa. 

,  He  axpieaed  the  (^liuon  thu 

■'  Such  ii  the  extern  and  fertility  of  tbe  raU 

I  ley  of  the  Misiissippi,  that  it  could  with  mm 
feed  the  whole  world," 

And  wliile  upon  this  sulyect  he  could 
not  help  reading  to  the  Home  the  view 
which  nai  been  recently  taken  by  an  able 
and  eminent  philanthropist  in  tbe  United 

!  States,  Dr.  Bailey  (a  great  biend  to  thq 
emancipation  of  slavet)  upon  the  subject  of 

I  commercial  reform  in  England,  he  says  :— 

"  Perhaps  no  movement  in  the  history  of  tht 
world,  since  the  abolitioa  of  slavaiy  ip  the 
;  British  cotooies,  is  fraught  with  mora  inpoKanl 
I  consequeoces,  both  to  Great  BritaJa  and  thla 
.  country.  If  it  should  prore  succenful,— aB4 
I  of  ibis  there  can  be  no  doabt ;  tuecead  ll 
I  rausi,  if  not  now,  yat  within  a  vwy  ihort  pa- 
>  nod,— it  will  gi*e  nlief  lo  tha  suflhring 
\  millions  of  England  |  il  will  enabla  Gfaat 
i  Britain  to  keep  mar*  of  har  population  at 
I  home,  and  thug  increase  her  aaannhaluiet, 
which  will  And  an  anlarged  market  in  this 
country,  as  our  farmers  will  then  hareraluaio 
giTe  in  exchange.  By  opening  a  vast  uaAel 
for  OUT  wheat,  it  will  greatly  quicken  our  in. 
dustry,  and  tend  lo  derelop  tha  imnensa  i«< 
soorcea  of  these  western  and  nertb-waiieiv 
Ststa*  i  it  will  place  trade  btiw«e»  th«  %w<t 
countries  on  a  fairer  footing,  and,  while  it  wtll 
add  comfort  and  power  to  the  pai^le  of  Biir 
gland,  will  a'd  us  lo  relieve  outaeUei  fron 
oppreiiiTe  debts.  By  multiplying  the  vital 
connections  between  us,  it  wilt  foster  fVieodly 
feelings,  and  so  identify  our  interests  as  to  re- 
duce incalculably  the  chances  of  war  betwten 
tha  two  great  powaia,  ea  tha  praseriatiaa  ef 
whose  amicaole  relations,  owing  to  tk«f 
illimitable  commarae,  and  their  being  th^  ebi«f 
dapositoriea  of  free  Inititntiou  and  an  actir* 
chrislianil], depends  to  agreal  extent  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

"  How  deeply  to  be  regretted  is  it,  that  ra- 
tional and  Christian  views  en  the  subject  qf 
restrictive  duties  do  not  prevail  (hroegheu I  the' 
world.  God  has  given  a  rich  paliinony  to 
hii  children  on  earth,  and  has  ao  arranged  toils 
and  climates  that,  by  the  variety  of  ta«i  pr«< 
ducts,  one  part  produeirg  what  another  patt 
lacks,  all  part*  might  be  made  depeodeol  on 
each  other,  and  the  tie  of  a  coraiRon  ioierail, 
restraining  passion  and  selRshoess,  bind  all  to. 
gather  in  fraternal  harmony.  The  policy  of  man 
is  at  war  with  the  Indications  or  providence. 
Each  nation  would  monopoliie  all  art  and  na. 
titra,  and  make  tha  world  tribataty,  not  oaeera. 
BMUMTtaf  thai  if  it  could  prodace  wiiWm  in^ 


liied  and  lebned  life),  and  our  granaries 
borsiing  will'  abundance,  Eoglaikd's  mills  are 
standing  still,  and  her  poor  perishing  with 
hunger.  Surely,  the  coramon  instincts  of  our 
nature,  the  enlightened  and  pbiloiophic  bene* 
volecce  which  regards  human  happiness  as  the 
peal  object  of  human  society  and  government, 
require  a  faithful  eiamiaation  of  (his  system  by 
allaatioDS.  .  .  .  Thoee  Stales  have  burdened 
themselves  with  heavy  debts, — all  incurred  lor 
the  purpose  of  making  roads,  canals,  and  rail, 
ways.  All  these  impiof  ament  were  calculated 
with  reference  to  the  conveyance  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil  to  markets  out  of  their  borders, 
and  all  converging,  in  eSect,  towards  the  great 
Atlantic  ieaports,wbencethoie  products  should 
seek  a  European  market.  On  the  other  hand, 
let  it  be  su^osad,  for  a  moneoi,  that  the  Und- 
helderi  of  England  would  be  laiisfied  with  a 
aodarau  doty,  in  addition  to  the  protection 
aflbrded  by  the  cost  of  friegbt  and  importation, 
now  amoaaiitig  to  30  per  ceol.  of  tha  net 
proeaedi;  there  would  then  be  a  constant 
market  for  wheat  in  England,  to  which  the  un- 
commonly uniform  climate  of  the  nortb-wett 
wonld  furnish  a  constant  and  fall  supply ;  and 
tha  whole  reforns  would  be  required  in  British 
maoufaciurtd  goods,  generally  of  the  descrip- 
tion that  yield  tliegreatetiproAt.  Immediately, 
orders  would  go  from  this  eountry  to  tet  every 
wheal,  and  spindle,  and  hammer  in  motion. 
Immedialslj,  these  States  would  be  willing  to 
lax  themselves  for  the  inierest  of  the  public 
debt,  because  they  would  tee  how  lases  could 
be  paid.  Immediately,  the  State  stocks  would 
rise,  because  the  interest  would  he  secured, 
with  a  certainty  that  the  public  works  would 
be  oompletcd  and  rcnderso  pioductive.  The 
maeufacturing  industry  of  England,  and  tbe 
agricultural  industry  of  the  nonh-wait,  would 
he  ttimulated  to  tbe  bighesi  productiveness,  by 
the  beat  of  all  encouragements — the  hope  of  a 
Clir  reward.  Tbe  great  cotton  iliple,  loo, 
would  feel  the  benefit  of  a  new  and  healthy 
impalse  given  to  trade.  The  public  works 
weidd  be  finished,  and  the  lines  ef  coramuni- 
caiien  now   open  woeld    be  thronged   with 
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«ll  it  wiahed,  it  could  sell  nothing,  for  the  world  |  disunion  of  the  middle  and  working 


would  have  nothing  to  give  valuable  to  it  in  ex-  { 
change.  Whatever  temporary  policy  may 
fttem  to  demand,  free-trade  is  the  law  of  na- 
ture, and  will  be  the  law  of  nations,  when 
nations  shall  come  to  understand  their  true 
interests. 

'*  Let  the  Corn-law  reform  succeed  in  En- 
gland, and  the  tariff  question  will  be  divested 
to  a  great  extent  of  its  importance,  for  who 
would  think  of  proposing  a  high  tariff  on 
British  goods,  when  she  had  opened  her  market 
to  our  staples  ?  Under  such  circumstances,  no 
great  question  could  interpose  to  prevent  the 
national  consideration  of  the  subject  of 
slavery." 

Upon  the  influence  of  free-trade  upon 
slavery  it  had  been  lately  said  by  an  in- 
fluential writer  and  abolitionist  in  Massa- 
chussets  :— 

"  Opening  a  better  market  for  our  own  pro- 
ducts is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
shake  off  our  commercial  dependence  on 
slavery.  Now^  we  pay  for  all  we  need  from 
foreign  countries  in  slave-grown  produce. 
Give  us  a  foreign  market,  and  we  can  pay  for 
all  we  import  with  our  own  productions, 
besides  selling  enough  to  the  South  to  buy  all 
the  cotton  and  sugar  we  need.  Every  man  in 
New  England,  every  man  in  the  free  states,  has 
an  interest  at  stake  in  this  matter." 

With  all  these  opinions  and  authorities 
for  the  fact  of  the  abundance  in  America  of 
what  we  needed,  and  great  moral  and  politi- 
cal benefits  that  would  result  from  freedom 
of  interchange  with  that  country,  why  were 
our  people  to  be  precluded  from  the  advan- 
tage and  improvement  it  would  afford  them. 
Why,  he  asked,  should  this  be  done,  when 
property  was  daily  deteriorating  in  value, 
when  the  state  of  the  country  was  admitted 
on  all  sides  to  be  deplorable.  This  was  a 
state  of  facts  which  he  said  no  one  dared 
deny,  no  one  dared  to  question.  They 
knew  it  was  true  that  people  were  starving 
here;  and  they  knew  that  abundance  of 
food  might  come  from  America.  They 
could  not  dare  deny  this,  and  yet  they 
shrunk  from  replying  to  the  people  when 
called  upon  to  do  them  j  ustioe.  He  said  that 
if  the  people  endured  this,  it  was  most  for. 
tunate  for  those  opposite.  He  thought 
that  those  who  stood  between  these  bless- 
ings which  God  had  provided  and  the  peo- 
ple's present  privations,  were  very  fortunate 
m  the  divisions  which  still  existed  among 
the  people  themselves ;  for  he  could  not  ac- 
count tor  the  people's  endurance  of  them 
with  such  patience  on  any  other  grounds. 
He,  however,  should  recommexid  \\ie  Vlow^ib 


and  let  them  be  prepared  for  the  consequence 
of  their  being  united,  for  most  surely  they 
could  thus  in  tinion  obtain  complete  redress 
of  their  wrongs.  And  let  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy be  aware  then,  lest  more  be  not 
swept  away  than  they  need  at  present  sur- 
render. What  was  the  single  pretext 
which  was  now  urged  against  the  applica- 
tion of  this  remedy  y  or  rather^  he  should 
say,  conoessbn  to  justice  ?  Why,  that  they 
were  afraid  that,  though  it  might  benefit 
other  classes,  it  would  distress  the  agricul- 
turists. But  he  begged  to  doubt,  if  the 
sanction  of  farmers  and  labourers  could  be 
procured  for  that  opinion.  He  sometimes 
watched  those  meetings  of  what  are  called 
agriculturists,  and  they  complained  of  beine 
deceived  by  those  whom  they  trusted,  it 
was  not  all  of  them  who  clamoured  for  this 
unrighteous  law.  He  held  in  his  hand  an 
extract  from  a  speech  made  by  a  farmer 
at  the  East  Essex  Agricultural  Society's 
meeting,  which  he  would  read  to  Uie 
House.  [The  hon.  Member  then  read  the 
speech,  which  was  to  the  effect  that,  though 
these  Corn-laws  might  tend  to  keep  up 
rents,  yet,  as  an  humble  man,  he  ventured 
to  believe  that  they  were  highly  injurious 
to  farmers,  and  would  sooner  or  later  lead 
to  their  ruin.]  He  believed  that  this 
farmer  spoke  the  sentiments  of  many 
others;  but,  unfortunately,  they  seldom 
got  the  real  opinions  of  these  men,  for  they 
were  not  altogether  free  agents,  and  they 
were  told  by  toe  landlords  in  Parliament, 
that  these  laws  were  passed  for  their  inte- 
rests, and  that  they  would  not  be  enabled 
to  hold  their  lands  without  them.  They, 
then,  fearing  that  the  rents  would  be  main- 
tained, and  that  prices  would  fall,  echoed 
the  sentiments  of  their  landlords,  that  they 
were  essential  to  agriculture,  and  then  the 
country  Members  and  Peers  pointed  to  the 
opinions  of  the  agriculturists  as  if  they 
alone  were  interested,  and  seemed,  in  this 
House,  to  act  under  constraint  from  farm- 
ers and  voters.  But  he  ventured  to  say 
that  if  half  a  dozen  great  proprietors  in 
each  House  would  pubhcly  declare  that  the 
Corn-laws  might  be  repealed  without  any 
greater  effect  than  somewhat  lowering  rent, 
the  fears  of  the  tenants  would  soon  be  al- 
layed ;  or  if  they  would  provide  for  leases 
being  surrendered,  if  taken  in  any  expecta- 
tion of  certain  prices  secured  by  the  law,  it 
would  have  a  still  more  soothing  effect. 
But  whether  the  farmers  were  to  be  mp- 
\ieAsed  or  not,  he  ventured  again  to  ny 


tie,  However,  snouia  recommenu.  \ue  i\o»si&  Y^«»»ea  ur  noi,  ae  veniurea  agun  v 
not  to  depend  too  much  upon  iVve  tonxVwvi^^  y^^^.  ^)cife  ^w«roxa«cc^\Bc^ixiaMwi  that 
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other  remedy  was  the  one  required^  or  some 
public  ground  why  the  Corn-laws,  so  gene- 
rally ascribed  as  the  cause  of  the  present 
crisis,  should  not  be  repealed.  The  peo-  '> 
pie  had  now  to  consider  that  every  one 
single  thing  that  had  been  promised  or 
urged  in  defence  of  the  Corn-laws  had 
proved  false  and  fallacious,  while  hardly 
a  single  thing  had  been  predicted  of  its 
evil  elects  that  had  not  been  verified.  It  ; 
was  promised  that  our  supplies  would  I 
l)e  sufficient,  that  the  home  trade  would  be 
improved,  and  that  the  wages  of  labour 
would  be  maintained.  What  had  been  the 
slate  of  the  country  for  the  last  three  years? 
What  could  be  more  opposed  to  such  a 
condition  as  this?  Every  ten  years  dur- 
ing the  present  century  they  had  become 
more  and  more  dependent  upon  other 
countries  for  their  supplies,  the  home  trade 
each  year  more  and  more  affected  by  the 
high  price  of  food,  and  the  wages  of  labour 
were  hourly  sinking.  What  fresh  pretext, 
what  new  promise  was,  or  could  be,  offered 
to  justify  its  continuance  ?  and  if  there  were 
none,  why  was  it  not  acknowledged,  and 
the  monstrous  blunder  in  the  selfish  exer- 
cise of  power  corrected  as  soon  as  possible, 
for  the  history  of  human  error  or  human 
cupidity  told  of  nothing  worse  than  this 
experiment  of  raising  the  price  of  food  by 
limiting  its  quantity  to  a  constantly  increas- 
ing population,  in  order  to  add  value  to 
particular  property.  There  was  a  tendency 
in  every  community  in  its  members  to  in- 
crease beyond  the  means  of^  subsistence,  and 
it  should  have  been  the  care,  it  should 
have   been    the   constant   subject   of  the 


statesman's  solicitude  to  see  that  means 
were  taken  to  keep  the  supply  adequate  to 
the  demands  of  the  population.  But  was 
it  to  be  endured  after  the  experience  of  the 
results,  after  the  general  disclosure  of  what 
was  worse  than  its  error,  after  the  detec- 
tion of  the  imposture  by  which  it  had  been 
maintained,  that  at  this  hour  they  should 
have  passed,  and  still  seek  to  maintain  a 
la  V  having  precisely  the  same  object  as  the 
last,  and  that  would  be  attended  with  the 
same  effects.  For  what  purpose  they  had 
changed  the  old  law  at  all  God  only  knew, 
for  all  who  understood  the  operations  of  the 
old  law  predicted  a  repetition  of  the  same 
results  under  the  present.  The  same  kind 
of  interest  was  presented  to  persons  to 
gamble,  to  tamper  with  the  food  of  the 
people,  and  to  hold  it  back  when  it  was 
wanted  for  the  double  gain  of  the  higher 
price  and  lower  duty.  He  would  not,  at 
this  time,  longer  detain  the  House;  he 
pointed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-law 
as  the  remedy  for  much  of  the  distress, 
and  he  called  for  intjuiry  to  satisfy  those 
who  disputed  the  efficiency  of  that  remedy, 
or  who  doubted  the  cause  of  the  distress, 
or  the  correctness  of  their  opinions  to  this 
effecton  that  side  of  the  House;  the  country 
was  in  no  state  to  stand  upon  mere  ques- 
tions of  time  and  form;  something,  he 
again  said,  must  be  done,  or  something 
must  be  said  to  shew  that  nothing  could 
be  done.  As  yet  nothine  of  the  kind  had 
been  said  or  done,  and  for  that  reason  he 
should  vote  for  his  hon.  Friend's  resolu- 
tion. 
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Breu'ood  Free  Grammar  School  Fjttate,  c.  2R.* 
422;  Rep.*  1009;  3R.*  109.5;  /.  Royal 
Assent,  1240 

Bribtrt/  at  FJectiom  (No  'i),  c.  2R.*  344  ;  Rep.' 
700;  Re-oom.  000  ; — see  Witnesses  Indemnify 

Bridgftraier's,  Duke  of.  Trustees  Estate  {Arch- 
bishop of  York's)  j!  :iR,'  858 

Bristol  and  Gloucester  Bailvay,  L  Royal  Assent, 
173 

British  Possessions  Abroad  (Colonial  Ctittomi)^ 
c.  Com.»  550  ;  Rep.*  635  ;  3R.  add,  cl.  (Mr. 
Labouchere)  742,  [A.  83,  N.  160,  M.  77], 
74.5;  cl.  0,  Amend.  (Mr.  Gibson),  [o.  q. 
A.  105,  N.  36,  M.  69],  748 ;  Bill  passed, 
750;  /.  1R.*780;  2R.*  1165 

Britwell  Inchsure,  I.  Rep.*  1;  3R.»  172; 
Royal  Assent,  422 

Bromyard  Roads,  c.  3R.»  344;  /.  IR.*  271  ; 
2R.*  616  ;  3R.'  750  ;  Royal  Assent,  780 

Brotherton,  Mr.  J. 
Di«tre*is  of  the  Country,  1032 
Flacr   Oflicers,  Returns  moved  for.  Adjourn* 

1164 
Mines  and  Collierie?,  rt.  2,  427  ;  That  the  Bill 
do  pass,  1007 

Brougham,  Lord 
Aftimiations.  2R.631 
(Tape  of  Good  Hope,  276 
Church  of  Scotland,  547 
Distress  in  tho  Manufarturincf  Districts,  781 

National,  Com.  moved  for,  1241, 12H3 

Fncomn-Tax,  3R.39,  79  .—July  Dividends, 938 
Mines  and  CMiliorie*,  1168 
Newfoundland— Constitutions  for  the  Colonies, 
5,3S 

Browne,  Mr.  R.  D. 
Di^tresrt  (Ireland).  700 
2  Z  2 


BUG. 
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Buckingham,  Duke  of 

Customs*  Acts— The  Tariff,  Com.  1095 

Buckingham's  and  Chandos,  Dnke  of,  Estate,  L 
1R.»  938;  2R.*  1088 

Buildings  Regulations  (No.  2),  c.  Rep.'  635 

Buller,  Mr.  C. 
Corn,  Foreign,  Importation  of,  1159 
Distress  of  the  Country,  1198 
Election    Proceedings  —  Secret    CommitteeR, 

1129 
Gold  Coinap^e,  Depreciation  of  the,  198,  232 
Supply— Canada,  1369,  1370 

Buller,  Mr.  E. 

Poor  Law  Commi.Hsion,  Com.  cL  1,  666 

Burdett,  Sir  F. 
Poland,  814 

Burntisland  atul  Granton  Fier,  Ferry  and  Road, 
L  Rep.»  271 ;  SR.*  422 ;  Royal  Assent, 
780 

Byng,  Mr.  G. 
Ballot,  The,  386 

Callaghan,  Mr.  D. 
Ministers'  Money  (Ireland),  Com.  moved  for, 
1112 

Cdland's  Estate  (Eiggen^s),  L  Rep.»  938  ;  3R.* 
1088  ;  c.  IR.'  1095  ;  2R.*  1289 

Camberwell  atui  Feckham  Lighting,  /.  Royal 
Assent,  173 

Camhuslang  and  Muirkirk  Roads,  i.  Rep.*  538 

(No.  2),  c.  IR.* 

700 ;  2R.*  750 

Campbell,  Lord 

-  Affirmations,  2R.  629 

Income-Tax,  3R.  89 

Witnesses,  Protection  to,  (Scotland),  858 

Campbell,  Mr.  A. 
Church  of  Scotland,  91 

Canada-^Public  Works,  I  781  ;  c.  1369 

Canal,  see  Birmingham 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  The,  I.  272 

Cardwell,  Mr.  E. 
Poor-Lavv  Commission,  Com.c/.  1,  676 

Carlow   Road,  L   2R.*  1  ;  Rep.«  271  ;  3R,» 
421 ;  Royal  Assent,  780 

Cass*s,  Sir  J.,  Chariti/ ( Sfiaw's)  Estate,  I.  Royal 
Assent,  173 

Catholic  Prisoners,  Spiritual  Instruction  for,  c, 
1290 

Cauvin's  FMate,  I.  Rep.*  939  ;  3R.*  1088  ;  c. 
IR.*  1095 

Cement-Stones,  Duty  on^  c.  TBft 


I 


Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (The  Right  hen, 
11.  Goulburn) 
Coinage,  The,  755 
Customs'  AcU— The  Tariff,  3R.«  Coals,  add, 

cL  7:22 
Dover,  Harbour  •f  Refuge  at,  )  131 
Gold  and  Silver  Coinage,  214,  423 
Savings  Banks,  Com.  moved  for,  1099 
Suppy— China,  1368;— Canada,  1369 

Chancellor,  The  Lord,  (The  Right  hon.  Lord 
Lyndhurst) 
AfTirmations,  2R.  634 
Income-Tax,  3R.  89 
Justices  at  Sessions,  IR.  699,  781 

Chancery,  Court  of.  Officers  Abolition,  /.  iR.* 
1240 

Charitable  Fawn  Offices  (Ireland),  c.  iR.*  422  ; 
2R.*  787;  Com.*  860;  Rep.*  979;  3R.* 
1095;  /.  1R.»  1165 

Cluirter  House  Hospital  Estate,  c,  Rep.»  173  j 
311.*  196  ;  Royal  Assent,  422 

Chelsea  Hospital,c,  IR.*  1095  :  2R.*  1289 

Childers,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Distress  of  the  Country,  1188 

Children  in  Collieries,  Employment  of,  see  Mines 

China,  c.  1 368 

Chorley  Road,  see  Blackburn 

Christie,  Mr.  W.  D. 
Ballot,  The,  372 

Christopher^ s,  or  (Manner'sJ  Estate,  c,  2R.* 
422;  Rep.*  1009;  3R.*  1095;  /.  Royal 
Assent,  1240 

Church  of  Scotland,  c.  90;  /.  544 


■  Slretton  and  Longden  Roads,  I.  3R.» 

1 ;  Royal  Assent,  173 

Civil  Bill  Decrees  (Ireland),  L  Royal  Assent,  173 

Clancarty,  Earl  of 

Education  (Ireland),  547 

Clanricarde,  Marquess  of 
Customs'  Acts^The  Tariff,  2R.  966 
Distress,  National,  Com.  moved  for,  1274 
Income-Tax,  3R.  81, 85 ;  Adjournment,  86.  88 
283, 293  ' 

Magistracy  (Ireland^ — Mr.  St.  George,  278,  280 
Tipperary  Special  Commission,  280,  282 

Clarendon,  Earl  of 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  The,  272 
Income-Tax,  3R.  67,  79 

Clements,  Viscount 

Distress  of  the  Country,  1186 
Donegal  Grand  Jury,  Com.  moved  for.  838, 
864,  855,  857 

Clerk,  Sir  G. 

Municipal  Corporations  Bill,  1291 
Supply— China,  1368, 1369 ;— Kingstomi  Har- 
bour, 1371 
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Clerkenweil  Improvement,  I,  Royal  Assent,  173 
ClevelmuPs,  Duke  of,  Estate,  /.  Rep.*  271  ; 
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3R.*  422  ;  c.  iR.*  431  ;  2R/  750}  Rep/ 
1289 

Cloncurry,  Lord 
Queen's  Letter,  The— Distress  (Ireland),  1,  2 

Clyde  Navigation,  see  Forth 

Coals,  see  Customs*  Acts 

Cobden,  Mr.  R. 
Corn- Laws,  Repeal  of  the.  Com.  moved  for,  1357 
Distress  of  the  Country,  1209,  1238 
Poor-Law  Commissiou,  Com.  607 

Cochrane,  Mr.  A.  D.  R.  W.  B. 

Election  Compromises — Exclusion  of  Members 
from  the  Committee,  637,  638,  6.39  ;— Evi- 
dence  given  by  Members,  772,  982,  1015 
Poor- Law  Commission,  Com.  585 
Railways,  Com.  add*  cL  178 

Cochrane,  Mr,  A,  D.  R.  W.  JB.,  see  Election 
Compromises 

Cockburn,  Right  Hon.  Sir  G. 

Flag  Officers,  Returns  moved  for,  1 1 63 
Navy,  The -Light  Gold,  196,344  ;-Leavc,  197 

Coinage,  The,  c.  196, 108,  344,  345,  422,  702, 
754 ;— see  Silver  Standard 

Colchester,  Lord 

Customs'  Acts— The  Tariff,  2R,  975 

Income-Tax,  3R.  138 

Medical  Charities  (Ireland),  698 

Collieries,  Employment  of  Children  in,  see  Mines 

Colonial  Passengers,  c.  3R.  983 

Colville,  Mr.  C.  R. 

Poor-Law  Commission,  Com.  270 

Commercial  Treaty  with  Brasil,  see  Brasil 

Compromises,  see  Election  Compromises 

ConoUy,  Colonel  E.  M. 
Donegal  Grand  Jury,  Com.  moved  for,  849, 852 

Copyright,  I.  3R.*  538 ;  Royal  Assent,  858 

of  Designs,  c.  Rep.*  422 

Corks,  see  Customs*  Acts 

Com^  Bonded  (No.  2)  c.  Committee,  537 ;  lR.» 
550 

Foreign,  Importation  of,c,  11 33,  FA.  113, 

N.  175,  M.  62J,  1160 

—  Laws,  Repeal  of  the,  c.  Com.  moved  for, 
1307,  [p.q.  A.  231,  N.  117,  M.  114^,  1365 

Courtenay,  Viscount 
Poor-Law  Commission,  Com.  249 

CouHoxPs  Dworce,  L  SR.*  271 5  c,  IR.*  422  j 
2R.*  635 

Cowper,  Hon.  W.  F. 
Greenwich  Hospital  Schools,  829,  838 


Crawford,  Mr.  W.  S. 

China,  1368,  1369 

Distress  of  the  Country,  1069 

Poor-Law  Commission,  2R.  Amend.  94;  Com. 
611 

Cromarty  Court"  House,  see  Ross 

Custmns*  Acts-^The  Tariff,  c  lR.»  90;  Com. 
195,  344  ;  Re-com/  431 ;  Rep.*  635  ;  3R. 
Coals,  add.  cl.  (Mr.  Jervis),  720  [A.42,  N.  80, 
M.  38],  728 ;-  Onion  Seed,  Amend.  (Mr.  T. 
Buncombe),  729,  Qo.  9.  A,  93,  N.  63,  M. 
30],  731  ;—Cork8,  Amend.  (Mr.  T.  Dun- 
combe),  [jet.  q.  A.  110,  N.  74,  M.  36;],  733 ; 
Bill  passed,  742;  /.  lR»  780  ;  2R  939, 
[Contents  59,  Not-Conlenls  4,  M.  55],  977; 
Com.  1089,  Amend.  \j).  q.  Contents,  44, 
Nol-Contents  8,  M.  36]],  1095  ;  Rep.  i6. ; 
3R.  [[Contents  52,  Not-Conlenls  9,M.  43], 
1168;  Royal  Assent,  1240;— see  British 
Possessions  Abroad — Cement-Stones 

Cwm  Celyn  and  Blaim  Iron  Company,  I,  Royal 
Assent,  173 

Darby,  Mr.  0. 

Election  Compromises  Committee — Mr.  Coch- 
rane, 779 
Poor-Law  Commission,  Com.  605 ;  cL  1,  677 
Railways,  Com.  add.  cl.  174 

Davidson's  Estate,  see  Tulloch^s 

Dean  Forest  Ecclesiastical  Districts,  c.  Report 
171,  422,  985  ;  Amend,  [[o.  q,  A.  177,  N. 
44,  M,  133;], 989;  3R.*  1009;  /.  1R.*1088 

Poor,  c.  3R.  [A.  82,  N.  21,  M. 

61],  171;  /.  IR.*  271;  2R.*  616  ;  Com.* 
694  ;  3R.*  780;  Royal  Assent,  1240 

Death,  Punishment  of  (Ireland),  I,  Royal  Assent 
173. 

D'Israeli,  Mr.  B. 
Affghanistan,  War  in,  444,  491 
Auckland,  Lord,  1307 
Distress  of  the  Country,  891 

Denison,  Mr.  £.  B. 
Mines  and  Collieries,  3R.  936 

Denman.  Lord 
Affirmations,  2 R.  617,  633 
Jncome-Tax,  3R.  88 

Deptford  Pier,  c.  Rep.»  90 ;  3R.*  196 ;  /.  1  R.« 
271  ;  2R.»  538  ;  Rep.»  939  ;  3R.*  1088; 
Royal  Assent,  1240 

Derrys,  Bis/top  of,  Estate,  I.  Rep.»  694  ;  3R.* 
781  ;  c.  111.*  787;  2R.»  1289 

Designs  Copyright,  see  Copyright  of  Designs 

Devours,  Earl  of  Estate,  I.  Rep.*  538;  3R.* 
616;  c.  1R.*635;  2R.*  860 

Dinorbens,  Lord,  Estate,  I.  lR.«  1240 

Dissection — The  Anatomy  Act,  c.  Com.  moved 
for,  1114;  /.  1169 
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Distress  in  the  M  unit  fact  wing  Districts,  L  781  ; 
— see  Paislei/—Qu(en*5  Letter,  The 

— —  National,  /.  Com.  moved  for,  1241, 
[^Contents  14,  Not-Conlenls  (31,  M.  47], 
1-288 

of  the  Countr^yC.  Mr.  Wallace's  Reso- 


lutions, 8(51  ;  Adj.  Debate,  1015  ;  Adjourn. 
[A.  84,  N.  173,  AI.  89],  108r),  1171  ;  2nd. 
biv.  [A.  24,  N.  ^55,  ^].  231],  1-237;  3rd. 
Div.  LA.  18,  N.  213,  M.  195],  ib.;  4th  Div. 
PA.  10,  N.  'J09,  M.  190],  1238 j  [o.  g, 
A.  174,  N.  49,  M.  125],  ih, 

(IreUmd),  c.  700 


District  Courts  and  Prison.^,  c.  iR*  431  ;  2U.* 
635;  Com.*  700;  Rep.*  800;  3R.*  101>5 ; 
/,  IR.'^  1165 

Divett,  Mr.  E. 
Soutli  Australia,  Committee,  997 

Dividends,  see  Income-Tax 

Divisions,  Lists  of 

Afli^haniHtan.  War  in.  Correspondence  moved 
f.r[A.  y,  N.75,  M.filj],53(> 

Ballot,  The  (A.  157,  N.  l>99,  M.  133],  41« 

British  Possessions  A bioad  (Colonial  Customs), 
iili.  add.  cL  (Mr.bihouchcre),  [A.  83,  N.  ItiO, 
M.  77],  745  ;  o/.  9,  Amend.  (Mr.  AI.  Gibson), 
[</.  y.  A.  105,  N.  :56,  M.  69J.  748 

Corn,  Foreipn,  I.'n{)ortation  ot  [A.  113,  N.  175, 
M.  62],  1160 

LawH,    Itepeal  of  the.    Com.  mov<'d   for 

[o,  y.  A.  '231,  N.  117,  M.  1 141,  1^^'«> 

Customs*  Acts — Tiie  'rarilV,  3R.  Coals,  Wr/.  cl. 
(Mr.  .lervis)  |A.  42,  N.  80,  M.  381,  7'2«  ;— 
Onion-Seed,  Amend.  (Mr.  T.  Dunci»mbe) 
[o.q,  A.9:j,  N.  63,  M.  30],  73l;--Corks, 
Amend.  (Mr.  T.  Duncouihe)  [o.  y.  A.  llO, 
N.  74,  M.  361,  733 ;  2U.  [Contents  59,  Not- 
Conients  4,  M.551,  977;  oil.  [Contents  52, 
Not-Conlcnls  9,  M.  43],  11  (>8 

Dean  Forest  Ecclesiastical  I)i<«tricts,  Report, 
Amend,  [o.  fj.  A.  177,  N.  44.  M.  1331,  \m 

roor,  3K.  [A.82,  N.21.  M.  61], 

171 
Distress,  National,  Com.  moved  for  [Contents 

14,  Not-ContentH  61,  M.47],  1288. 

■  of  the   Country,  Adjourn.  [A.  84,  \. 

173,  M.  89 J,  10J^5  ;  2nd.  Div.  [A.-24,N.255, 
M.  -231],  1-237;  [o.y.  A.  174.N.49,M.  125], 
1 2:iS 

Election  Compron.^  ms  Committee — Mr.  Wal- 
ler [A.  2-23,  N.  .7,  M.  I4:.J.  711 -.—Report, 
Amend,  [n,  y.  A.  177,  N.  45,  AI.  132],  770; 
— Secret  CoMinjJt  f  es  [;'•  y.  A.  49,  N.  129, 
M.HO],  113;) 

flap  (>fiicer«,  Keiimis  nioviul  for.  Adjourn. 
[A.  21,  N.7I,  M.5n|,  I  HiJ  ;— 2rKl  Div.  (A. 
1.3,  N.  00,  M. -17].  1373 

Jncmne-'i'ax,  3K.  Amend,  [o.  y.  Content?--,  11-,' 
Not-Conients,  .*'2,  M.60).  f<3  ;  [(Contents  99, 
Not-Contents  l^s,  M.  71],  .'{39  ; 

Mines  anil  C'^IH«iie«.  3U.  A«'ioiirn.  [.V.  1(>,  N, 
62,  M.  4^:1.    37 

^Iini>teis*  .\jnn.*v  .' I  reh^.nd  ).  ( 'ofu.  ioovim]  for,   \ 
(A.  56.  N.85.'xM   29|,  .113 

Poor-l/Lv  C..nimi-Mon.  211.  |  A.  I'i'O,  X.  O'l,  M.  1 
iLM'J,  Its  ;  Com.  [  \.  219,  N.  ^i-f,    M.  171], 

iW;  Adjourn.  [A.  18,  K.'-iio,  M.207J,  iJ/l ;  y 


Dtvisiono,  Lists  or^^-rrmiinMni. 
Adjourn.  [A.  29,  N.  297,  M.  268J,  614  ;  Mr. 
Duncombe*8  Amend,  [o.  y.  A.  156,  N.  ,17, 
M.  1191,651;  c/.l.  Amend.  [A.74,  N.2U6, 
M.  132J,  683  ;  c/.  2.  [A.  228,  N.  45,  M.  IW], 
69  J 

Railwavfi,  Com.  add.  cL  fMr.  H.  Hinde)  [A.  5, 
N.  i07,  M.  102],  174;  add.  cL  (Mr.  S. 
O'Brien)  [A.  69,  N.92,-M.231.  182;  add. 
cl.  (Mr.  Plumptre;  [A.  8,  N.  ll>5.  M.97]. 
187;  add.  ri.  (rx)rd  R.  (■rosvenor)  [A.  4*», 
N.41,M.  1],  193 

Rivers  (Ireland),  Com.  cl.  10  [A.  33,  N.  4, 
M.  29],  431 

Saving  Banks,  Com.  moved  for  [A.3i,N. 
173,  M.  139],  1105 

South  Australia,  Report  [A.  50,  N.  9,  M.  41  ]. 
1088 

Sudbury  Disfranchisement,  Report  (A.  48.  N, 
19,  .M.  29],  429  ;  3R.  add.  cl.  (Mr.  Black- 
stone)  [A.  53,  N.  134,  M.81],  1013 

Supply  [r.p.  A. 21,  N.  200,  M.  179],  1371 

Divorces,    see    Coward  —  Uawke  —  Jackson — 
Street — Vere 

Docks,  see  Thatnes  Haven 

Donegal,  Grand  Jwy^  c.  Com.  tnovcd  for,  838 

Dover,  Hathotir  of  Refuge,  at,  c,  1 131 

Downshirc,  Marquess  of. 
Education  (Ireland),  272 

Ih-aina^e  {Ireland),c.  Com.*  422  ;   Rep.*  431 ; 
3R.'  550;  /,  IR.*  616 

Drama,  The,  c.  791 

Droghcda  Harbour,  I.  Royal  Assent^  173 

Dublin  University ^Right  if  Voting,  sec  J'otiag 

Duncombe,  Mr.  T.  S. 

Catholic  Prieonere,  Spiritual   Instruction   for, 

1290 
Coinagre,  The,  754 
Customs'    Acts  — The    Tiriff  —  Onion-Sccd. 

Amend.  729,  731  ;— Corks,  Amend.  7:^3 
Dean  Forest  Ecclesiastical  Di»tricU.Repnrt,l7l 
I^lection     Proceedings  —  Secret    Committees. 

1127 
Poor-Law   Commission,   Com.    Amend.     35}!^. 

615  ;  cl.  1.  678 
Supply,  1368 

Dundalkand  Bannbridge  Road,  I,  Royal  Assent, 
173 

Dundas,  Colonel,  Dismissal  of,  c.  980 

Dundee  atul  Arbroath  Raihvay,  I,  Royal  Assent, 

173 

Ecclesiastical    Jurisdiction,   IR.*    1095;    2R.* 

1289 

Kdtication  (Ireland),  /.  271,  547 

Klection  Compromises  —  Mr.  Walter,  r.  635, 
702,  l\.  223,  N.  77,  M.  146],  Til  ;— £r- 
cUision  of  ^  Timbers  from  the  Comt§titicc,  637, 
042;— .l/r.Coc/ir</«r,  719,  771,  982, 1015  ;— 
Report,  755  ;  Amend.  [<;.  q,  A.  177,  M.  45, 

JVl.  l32]»770>^Com.  appointed  towafch 


ELK. 


FIN. 


Election  Compromlws— Oiii/i//w^. 
for  precedents,  780 ; — SecretCatnmittea,\  1 17, 
[p.  g.  A.  49,  N.  129,  M.  QO'2  1130 

£iiot,  Right  Hon.  Lord 

Distress  of  the  Country,  1179 

(Ireland),  701 

Donegal  Grand  Jury,  Com.  moved  for,  856 
•  Magistracy  (Ireland) — Mr.  St.  George,  551 
Maynooth,  Grant  to,  7S8 
Ministers*  Money  (Ireland),  Com.  moved  for, 

1112 
Outrages  (Ireland),  701 
Poor-Law  Commission,  Com.  606 
Rivers  (Ireland),  Report,  430 

Ellice,  IVlr.  E. 
Poor-Law  (Scotland),  92 

Ellice,  Right  Hon  E. 
Distress  of  the  Country,  1059,  1084 

Eli/  Pltice  Improvement,  /.  Royal  Assent,  173 

EvqUoyment  of  Childrai  in  CoUierieSy  see  Mines 

Error,  Writs  of)  see  Writs 

Escolt,  Mr.  B. 

Auckland,  Lord,  1183,  1184,  1185 

Distress  of  the  Country,  1181,  1238 

Election  Compromises — Exclusion  of  Members 

from  the  Committee,  642  ;—Mr.Walter,  717  ; 

—Report,  757,  769 ;  —  Secret  Committees, 

1121,  1128 
Railways,  Com.  add,  c/.  181 

Evidence,  Law  of,  c.  2R.*  196 

Ewart,  Mr.  W. 
Distress  of  the  Country,  1207 
Phybicians  and  Surgeons,  Colleges  of,  981 
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Fisheries  Treaty,  c.  lR.»  1009;  2R.'  1095, 
Com.*  1170;  Rep.*  1289;— see  Salmon — 
Tyne 

{Ireland),  c.  Rep.  860,  1009 


Fitzgerald,  Lord 

Income-  lax,  3R. 89,  291,  307 

Queen's  Letter,  The— Distress  (Ireland),  2 

Tipperary  Special  Commission,  281 

Fitzroy,  Captain  R. 

Poor-Law  Commission,  Com.  612 

Fitzwilliam*s,  Viscount,  or  (^Herberts)  Fjt&te,  I, 
3R.*  421  ;  c.  IR.*  431 ;  2R.'  635;    Rep.* 

1289 

Flag  Officers,  c.  Returns  moved  for,  1163  ; 
Adjourn.  [A.  21,  N.  71,  M.  50],  1164  ;  2nd 
Div.  [A.  13,  N.  60,  M.  47],  1173 

Fleetwood  Improvement  and  Market,  I,  Royal 
Assent,  173 

Follett,  Sir  W.  W.,  see  Solicitor-General,  The 
Foreign  Corny  Importation  of,  see  Com,  Foreign 

Forster,  Mr.  M, 

Brasil,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  1170 
Silver  Coinage,  345 

Fortescue,  Earl 
Customs'  Acts— The  Tariff,  Com.  1094 

Forth  and  Clyde  Navigation  J,  Royal  Assent,  173 

— -  Marine  Insurance  Company,  I,  SR.*  938 ; 
Royal  Assent,  1240 

Four  Courts  Marshahea  {Dublin),  c,  IR.*  787  ; 
2R.*  079 


Exchequer,  Chancellor  of  the,  «ce  Chancellor  of     Fugitives  from  the   United  States,  see  United 

States 


the  Exchequer 

Exclusion  of  Members  from  a  Committee^  see 
Election  Compromises 

Faversham  Navigation,  L  Royal  Assent,  173 

I 
! 

Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Donegal  Grand  Juiy,  Com.  moved  for,  857  i 

Ferrand,  Mr.  W.  B. 

Distress  of  the  Country,  1220 

Election  Compromises  Committee — Mr.  Wal- 
ter, 719 

Poor-Law  Commission,  2R.  133,  150,  152, 160  ; 
Com.  Adjourn.  259,  261,  572,  612;  c/.  1,  ; 
665  ;  cl.  2,  687  i 

Ferrybridge  and  Boroughbridge  Road,  /.  Rep,*  j 
1 ;  3R.*  172 ;  Royal  Assent,  422 

Fielden,  Mr.  J.  j 

Corn  Laws,  Repeal  of  the,  Com.  moved  for,  : 

1313  I 

Distress  of  the  Country,  Adjourn.  1236.  1238  . 

Poor-  Law  Commission,  Com.  Adjourn.  262, 557,  ' 

612,  613,  643 


Gair^s  Naturalization,  I.  Royal  Assent,  173 

Galloway,  Earl  of 
Afhrmations,  2R.  629 

Gas,  Comptmies,  see  Brentford-^South  Metropo* 
titan 

German  Commercial  League,  c.  789 

Gibson,  Mr.  T.  M. 

British  Possessions  Abroad  (Colonial  Customs), 

3R.  cl,  9,  Amend.  747 
Customs'  Acts— The  TarifT,  That  the  Bill  do 

pass,  741 
Distress  of  the  Country,  925 
Railways,  Com.  add.  cl,  187 

Gibson^s  Estate,  I.  Rep.*  538;  3R.*  616;  c. 
1 R.*  635  ;  2R.*  979 

Gill,  Mr.  T. 

Anti- Poor-Law  Deputations,  641 


'  Gladstone,  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 

British  Possessions  Abroad  (Colonial  Customs), 


Fines  and  Recoveries  (Wales  and  Cheshire),  L  '         ZR, add.  ct.  744;  <•/.  9,  748 
Royal  Assent,  172  I     Cement-Stones,  Duty  on,  788 


GLA. 


GIIO. 


Gladstone,  Right  Hon.  W,  E,— eaw/innei/.  ' 

roru,  Boiiiled,  Cmn.oa7 

,  Foreign, ImporlatioD  of,  IHU 

Custom*'  Acts— The  TariET,  Com.  195;  JR. 
Co«1b,  add.  irl.  1S5  ;~Onion  Seed,  730  ;— 
Corh*,  733,  That  the  Bill  do  pass,  739 

Hair-Furthings,  7u-2 

Railways,  Com.  orfi/.ci.  174,176,  186,181,192, 
103,  194. 195 

Sil  eer  Cnii]ii$c,34<> 
Glatgoic,  City  of.   Life  Auurmce  and  Rever- 

tUmaTy  Company,  I.  Royal  Aasenl,  173 


GlouceUei-  Railway,  see  Briilol 
Gold  Coinage,  The,  see  Coinage 

Goulbum,  Right  Hon.  H.,  ire  Chancellor  of  (he 
Exchequer 

Graham,  Right  lion.  Sir  J.  B.  G. 
Ad  li- Poor- Lav  Depalatlons,  641 
Baliol,  The,  4l)l,iU7 
Catholic   Priuners,  Sniriluil   Initruetion  for, 

1S90 
DiiSMciioB — Tbe  Anatomy  Act,  Com.   moved 

for,      14 
Distress  of  llie  Countrv.  882, 1021 ,  1077 
Drama,  The,  799 
Jurisdiction  of  Justices  Act  Amendment,  IR- 

753, 753 
Mines  and  Collieries,  Commissioners'  llepoil, 

1290 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Colleges  of.  981.9X2 ; 
Poor-Uw-CoDimitsion,  Jit.  94,  iSV  i  Com.  369 

— Mr.  Liiwi>on'e   fustriiL-tions,  ^1,  6iii; — 

Mr. T.  Duncombe's  Amend. ii64 ;  cA  I,  661, 

670,674;  c/.S,  68ii 
Registration  of  Voters,  l)l7 
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Cuarmlte  Sotiely,  I.  3R.» 


HOD. 

;    Royal  AUMt' 


Grand  Jun/    PrexntmeaU   (Ireland), 
1009;  Cora.'  1095;— see  Donegal 
Cranlon  Pier,  see  Burntisland 
Graveiend  Terra 


.  iw: 


e  Pkt,  I.  Royal  Assent,  173 
I'ier,  I.  Royal  Assent,  I7J 


Greenock  llarbonrs,  I.  Royal  Assent, 
Ortenwkli  Ho'pilal  Schools,  c.  8'J'J 
^  '■■  ■ —  Kailxi-ay,  sec  London 

Gtey,  Right  Uon.. Sir  G. 

Election  ComnromiBos  Comiiiiltee — 1 
ter,  707,  709,  713 

Grimsdilch,  Mr.  T. 

Corn-Ijin'ti,  Repeal  of,  Com.  moved  fc 
Distress  of  the  Countr)',  1194 
Pour-Lan  Commitsioii,  ^K.  124  ;— 

son's  lo'tructione,  55S 
Railways,  Corn.  mW.  cl.  192 


Half-l'arlhiHgi,  see  Coinage 


Distress  of  tbe  Country,  1030 

llaiiroer,  Sir  J. 

Corn-LAWB,  Repeal  of.  Com.  moved  for,  1364 
Harboun,tee   Ardrouan — Bosttm  —  Dover— 

Droghcda  —  Greenock  —  Kingttoum  —  &a»- 

dertfoot —  Wttrkuarth 


Hardy,  Mr.  J. 
Discection— The  Anfttomy  Act,  Com.   mo*ed 
ror,II14,lll7 

Hartlepool  Baihmy,  see  Stockton 


Hawcs,  Mr.  B. 
Colonial  Psssengen,  3R.  984 
Corn-laws,  Repeal  of  the,  Com.  tnoved  for,  1319 
Distress  of  the  Country,  I0S4 
Cold  Coinage,  Depreciation  in  tbe.  I'll 
Supply,  1371 
United  Slates,  Fugitives  from  tlie,  640 

Uawke-t   Divorre,  c.   aB.*    173  ;  Rep.   B60 
3lt.'  979;  I.  Itoyal  Asseot,  1240 


Huyli,  see  Slave  Trade  Suppreaion 

flelc'i  Charity,  (Lmve't)  Ettate,  I.  2R.  938 

Herbert,  Hon.  S. 

Flag  Ollicen,  Returns  moved  for,  1 163 

(ircenwich  Hospital  Schools,  835 
Herbert's  Estate,  see  Fils^xHiam'f  Etlale 
Hinckley  Road,  I.  3R,*  1 ;  Royal  Assent,  173 

Hinde,  Mr.  J.  H. 

Mines  and  Collieries.  3R.  936 
Railways,  Com.  add.  el.  173 


I  llobhouse.  Right  Hon.  Sir  J,  C. 

I       AHRhanistflti    War  in,  460 
Auckland,  Lord,  1301 

I  Hodgson,  Mr.  R. 

1      Sudbury  DisfraachiEcment,  Report,  49 
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Hoggr,  Mr.  J.  W. 

A%hani8Un,  War  in,  504 
Auckland,  Lord,  1301,  1365 

Holywell  Road,  I  3R.»  1  ;  Royal  Assent,  173 

UougfUon,  West,  Road,  see  BoUon 

Howard,  Mr.  P.  H. 
Corn-Law,  Repeal  of  the,  Com.  moved  for,  13J  7 
Poland,  829 
Poor-Law  Commission,  Com.  cL  1 ;  681 

Howden,  Lord 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  The,  277 

Howick,  Viscount 

Auckland,  Lord,  1300 

China,  1369 

Corn,  Foreign,  Importation  of,  lir>8 

Laws,  Repeal  of.  Com.  moved  for,  1362 

Customs'  Acts— The  Tariff,  That  the  Bill  do 
pass.  739 

Distress  of  the  Country,  1036 

Election  Compromises  Committee— Mr.  Wal- 
ter, 709,  710,  715 

Poor-law  Commission,  Com.  602 

Railways,  Com.  add.  cL  194 

Hume,  Mr,  J. 
Affghanistan,  War  in,  461,  533, 536 
Auckland,  Lord,  1306 
British  Possessions  Abroad  (Colonial  Customs), 

3R  cl.  9,  748 
Canada,  1369,  1371 
Coinage,  The,  233,  422 
Com,  Foreign,  Importation  of,  1160 
Customs'  Acts— The  Tarifl— Coals,  3R.  add.  cl. 

724,  725,  727 ;— Onion  Seed,  731 ;  That  the 

Bill  do  pass,  739 
Dean  Forest  Ecclesiastical  Districts,  Report, 

Amend.  985 
Distress  of  the  Country,  895  :  Adjourn.  1087, 

1307 
Election  Proceedings— Secret  Committees,  1117 
Flag  Officers,  Returns  moved  for,  1163,  1372 
Half  Farthings,  702 
Poland,  814 

Poor- Law  Commission,  Com.  567 
Savings  Banks,  Com;  moved  for,  1096,  1 104 
South  Australia,  Report,  1088 
Supply,  1368,  1371 

Humphrey,  Alderman  J. 
Customs'  Acts— The  TariB— Onion  Seed,  3R. 
731 

Hutt,  Mr.  W. 
Afghanistan,  War  in,  515 
British  Possessions  Abroad,  (Colonial  Customs), 

3R.  add.  cl.  745 
Stade  Duties,  346 

Imperial  Bank  of  England,  I.  2R.*  939 

'  Insurance  Company,  L  Royal  Assent^ 

173 

Importation  of  Foreign  Corny  see  Com,  Foreign 

Inclotures,  see  Brihoell  —  KUmington  —  Med' 
homm'^Ormeshy"-^  Yate 

ImnnemTax,  I.  3R.  2 ;  Amend.  24,  [o.  q,  Coq« 
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Income'  !Z*ax— continued 

tents  112,  Not-Contents  52,  M.  60 J,  83; 
Adjournment  [Contents  55,  Not-Contents 
186,  M.  131],  88  ;  2nd  Diy.  [Contents  36, 
Not-ContenU  159,  M.  123],  89;  Adj.  De- 
bate, 283,  [Contents  99,  Not-Contents  28, 
M.  71],  339;  Royal  Assent,  421 ;— Jul/ 
Dividends,  938 

Incumbents  Leasing  (No.  2),  /.  Royal  Assent, 
172 

Indaimity  Mutual  Marine  Assurance  Company 
(No.  2),  /.  Royal  Assent,  173, 

■ —  of  Witnesses,  see  Witnesses 

India,  Expenses  of  the  War  in,  c.  348  ; — see 
Affghanislan 

Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 

Election  Compromises  Committee— Mr.  Wal- 
ter, 703,  709,  710,  718;— Report,  766;— 
Secret  Committees,  1117,  1125 

Ministers'  Money  (Ireland)  Com.  moved  for, 
1111 

Poland,  821 

Railroads,  Com.  add.  cl.  187 

Insurance  Companies,  see  Imperial 

Ireland  see  Charitable  F(tum  Office^Civil  Bill 
Decrees—  Death,  Punishment  of—  Distreu 
-^Donegal -^  Drainage  —  Dublin  University 
—Education — Fisheries— Four  Courts  (Diifr. 
lin)— Kingstown  Mariners*  Church — linen 
Manufacturers  —  Magistracy  —  Maynooth  — 
Medical  Charities— -Ministers*  Money— Mum 
niciptd  Corporations — Outrages—Queen^s  Let- 
ter,  The —  Registration  —  Rivers — Tipperary 
Special  Commissions-Voting,  Right  of— Wide 
Streets,  (Dublin) 

Jackson,  Mr.  Sergeant  J.  D. 

Donegal  Grand  Jury,  Com.  moved  for,  857 
Ministers'  Money  (Ireland),  Com.  moved  for 
1110 

Jackson's  Divorce,  L  IR.*  538 

James,  Mr.  W. 
Distress  of  the  Country,  1035 

Jervis,  Mr.  J» 

Customs' Acts^The  Tariff;  3R.  Coals,  add*  ci. 

720 
Railways,  Com.,  add.  cl.  192 

Jocelyn,  Viscount 
Afghanistan,  War  in,  496 

Johnson,  Lieutenant-General  W.  A. 
Distress  of  the  Country,  1085,  1193,  1238 
Poor-law  Commission,  2R.  121 ;  Com.  558, 612 

Jurisdiction  of  Justices,  c.  Rep.*  90 ;  3R.*  196 ; 
Royal  Assent,  780 

— ^— — — —  Act  Amendment,  I.  IR. 
699 ;  2R.*  3R.*  750 ;  c.  IR.  752  ;  2R.*  754  ; 
/.  781 ;  c.  3R.*  787 ;  Royal  Assent,  858 

Justices  «<  Seuions,  see  Jurisdiction  of  Justices 


KEN.        -        LEF. 

Kenyon,  Lord 

Income-Tax,  ,SR.  89 
Mines  and  CollierleF,  784 

Kilinmglon  Inciotuve,  I.  Rep.*  1 ;  3R.*  172 ; 
Royal  Assent,  422 

Kwgstown  Harbour,  c.  1371 

^-  Mariners'  Churchy  I,  Royal  Assent, 
173 

Kington  Roads,  /.  Royal  Assent,  173 

Kinnaird.  Lord 

Distress,  National,  Com.  moved  for,  1268 
Inconic-Tax,  oR.  86 
Paisley,  Distress  in,  785,  786 

Knatchbull,  Right  Hon.  Sir  E. 

Poor-Liiw  Commi88ion,  Com.  604  ;  ci,  1,680 

Knight,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Corn-Laws,  Repeal  of  the,  Com.  moved  for, 

1323 
Drama,  Tiie,  797 
Iceland,  800, 829 

Labouchere,  Right  Hon.  H. 
British  Possessions  Abroad  (Colonial  Customs), 

3R.arfrf.c/.742;  <?/.  9.  748 
Cement-Stones,  Duty  on,  788 
Election  Proceedings — Secret  Committee6,1123 

Lambton,  Mr.  H. 

Mines  and  Collieries,  Com.  426  -,  Report,  616 

Lansdowne,  Marquess  of 

Income-Tax,  3R.  Amend.  24,  47,  82 
.Tusllccs  at  Session,  781 
Medical  Charities  (Ireland),  699 

Law  of'  Evidence  Improvement,  see  Evidence 

—  of  Merchant  Act  Amendmail,  I.  Royal 
Assent,  780 

Lawson,  Mr.  A. 
Poor-  Law  Comm!88ion,Com.  250  ;-^lnstructionR, 
352, 558,  650 

Layard,  Captain  B.  V. 
Hallot,  The,  372 
Distress  of  the  Country,  1067 
Railways,  Com.  add*  cl*  178 

Leader,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Distress  of  the  Country,  1 195 
Municipal  Corporations  Bill,  1290,  1291 

Leamington  Railway,  see  Warwick 

Leave  in  the  Navy,  see  Navy 

Leeds  Burial  Ground,  c.  Rep.*  750 ;  3R.»  787  ; 
/.  IR.*  781 5  2R.*  938;  Rep.'  1165  j  3R.* 
1240 

—  Improvement,  c.  3R.*  431  ;  /.  iR.*  538 ; 
SR.*  694  ;  3R.»  1165 

Lefevre^  Right  Hon.  C.  S.;  sec  Speaker,  The 
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Leicester  and  Ashby^e-la-Zouch  Roads,  1. 3R.* 

1 ;  Royal  Assent,  173 

Small  Debts,  c.  Rep.»  344  ;  3R/  422 ; 


L  1 R.*  538 ;  2R.*  694 

Lesbazeillc*s  Naturalixation,  c.  Rep.*  635 ;  3R.* 
700 ;  /.  Royal  Assent,  780 

Liddell,  Hon.  H.  T. 

Klection  Compromises  Committee — Mr.  Coch- 
rane, 775 
Poor  Law  Commission,  2R.  165  ;  Com.  569 

Light  Gold,  see  Gold  Coinage 

Lim'Uation  of  Actions  and  Suits    {^Ireland),  I. 
1R.*616 

Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Dean  Forest  Ecclesiastical  Districts,  Report, 

988 

Lincoln  Roads,  /.  Royal  Assent,  173 

Linen  Manufacturers  (Ireland J,  c.  1R.*  979; 
2R.*  1170;  Com.*  1289 

Litton,  Mr.  E. 

Donegal  Grand  Jury,  Com.  moved  for,  856 
Ministeni'  Money  (Ireland),  Com.  moved  for, 
1112 

Liverpool  and    Manchester    Raiiway,  c.    3R.' 
979  ;  /.  IR*.  939;  2R*.  1088 

— ->  Borough  Court,  L  Royal  Assent,  173 

— ^— ^—  Cnnal,  see  Birmingham 

— —  Health  of  the  Town  and  Buildings 
Regulation,  I.  Royal  Assent,  173 

Improvement,   I.    Rep.*    538,    938 ; 


3R.  1088;  c/.  247  [Contents  48,  Not-Con- 
tenls  15,  M.33],  1089;  c/  248  [Contents 
38,  Not-Contents,  32,  M.  63»  ib. 

Poor,  I.  2  R.*   172;    Rep.*   538; 


3R.^  616 ;  Royal  Assent,  780 

London,  Bishop  of 
Affirmations,  2R.  627,633 

Jjindon  and  Greenwich  Railway,  (No.    3),  c. 
3R.*  90;  /.  IR.*  1  ;  211.*  421  ;  Rep.*  694 

■  Bridge  Approaches  and  Royal  Exchange 
Avenues,  c.  3R*  787;  /.  iR.*  858;  2R.* 
1088;  Rcp.»  1095 

Fund,  c.  iR.*  635  ;  *iR.*  860; 


Com.*  1009  ;  311.*  1289 

Londonderry,  Marquess  of 

Mines  and  Collieries,  538,  783,  785 

Longden  Roads,  see  Chuixh  Stretton 

Ijorton's,  Viscount,  Estate,  I.  Rep.*  939  .   3R.' 
1088  ;  c.  IR.^  1095  ;  2R.-   1289 

Luce,  John  Bennett,  see  Southampton  Election 
Lyndhurst,  Lord,  see  Chancellor,  The  Lord 


LYT, 


—        MIL. 
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Lyttelton,  Lord 
Income-Tax,  3R,  82 

Macaulay,  Right  Hon.  T.  H. 
RaUwajrs,  Com.  ndti,  cL  \^\,  186 

Mackinnon,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Bribery  at  Elections  (No.  3),  Re-com.  861 
South  Australia,  Committer,  99cS 

Magistracy  {Ireland) — Mr,  St,  George,  I,  278 ; 
c.  551 

MahoD,  Viscount 
Drama,  Tli«»,  791 
Poland,  815 

Malt,  Roasted,  /.  Royal  Assent,  172 

Manchester,   Birmingham,   and   Bolton   Police, 
c.  1K.«  431 

— —  Railway,  see  Liverpool 


Mangles,  Captain  11.  D. 
India,  Expense  of  die  War  in,  348 

Manners,  Lord  J. 
Ballot,  The,  388 

Election  Compromii^eii  Committee — Mr.  Walter, 
715 ;— Mr.  Cochrane,  777 

Manners*  Estate,  see  Christopher*s  Estate 

Manufacttaring  Districts,  Distress  m  the,  see  Dis-- 
tress 

Market    Harborough  and  Brampton   Road,  L 
3R.*  1 ;  Royal  Assent,  173 

Market,  see  Fleetwood 

Marsland,  Mr.  II. 

Distress  of  the  Country,  1 187 

Maule,  lion,  F. 
Church  of  Scotland,  90 

Maynooth,  Grant  to,  c.  788 

Medboum  IncUmtre,  I.  Royal  Assent,  173 

Medical  Charities  {Ireland),  /.  6^ 

Melbourne,  Viscount 
Distress,  National,  Com.  moved  for,  1278 
Income-Tax,  3R.54,  87 
Mines  and  Collieries,  1168 

Merchant  and  Factor^  Law  of,  see  Law  of  Mer* 
chant 

Metropolitan  Patent    Wood  Paving  Company, 
(No.  2),  /.  311.*  1  ;  Royal  Assent,  422 

Military  Sttvittgs  Banks,  c.  1R.»  1095;  2R.* 
1289 

Militia  Ballots,c.m.*  1095;  2R.'  1289 

M  lines,  Mr.  R.  M. 
Ballot,  The,  382 

Corn,  Foreign,  Importation  of,  1148 
German  Commercial  Lea^iie,  789 
Railways,  Com,  add*  cU  178 


Milton's  Estate  (Crawford's),  /.Rep.*  1165; 
3R.*  1240 

Mines  and  Collieries,  c.  Com.  423  ;  c/.  2,  426  ; 
cl.  3,  428 ;  /.  538  ;  c.  Report,  615  ;  /.  783 ; 
3R.'  936;  Adjourn.  [A.  16,  N.  62,  M.  46], 
937  ;  2ndDiv.  [A  6,  N.  48,  M.42],i6.,999  ; 
That  the  Rill  do  pass,  1003;  Bill  passed 
1009;  /.  IR.*  1088,  1166;  Select  Com- 
mittee appointed,  1168  ; — c.  Commissioaeri 
Report,  1290 

Ministers'  Money  (Ireland),  c.  Com.  moved  for* 
1 106,  [A.  56,  N.  85,  M.  29],  1113 

Mitchell,  Mr.  T.  A. 

Election  Compromises  Committee — Mr.  Coch- 
rane, 775 

Mold  Road,  see  Wre:tham 

Monteagle,  Lord 

Customs'  Acts— The  Tariff,  2R.  971 

Income-Tax,  3R.  320 

Medical  Charities  (Ireland),  697 

Morrison,  Mr.  J. 
Distress  of  the  Country,  1047 

Mosti/n's  Estate,  L  Rep  *  694  ;  3R.*  938  ;  c. 
1R.'^979;  2R.*1289 

Mount  Cashell,  Earl  of 
Customs'  Acte— The  Tariff,  2R.  969 
Medical  Charities  (Ireland),  694,  699 
Public  Works— Canada,  781 

Muirkirk  Road,  see  Camlnalang 

Municipal  Corporations,  c.  Com.  635* ;  3R,* 
1170;  /.  IR.*  1240;  c.  1290 


■  —  (Ireland),  c.  1  R.»  344  ; 
2R.» 431 ;  Com.*  550;  Rep.»  635 ;  3R.*  700; 
/.  IR.*  694  ;  2R.*  Uep.*  3R.»  780;  R<^ 
Assent,  858 

Murphy,  Mr.  Sergeant  F,  S. 
Ballot,  The,  405 

MinisterK*  Money  (Ireland), Com.  moved  for, 
1106,  1112 

Napier,  Sir  C. 
Com- Laws,  Repeal  of  the.  Com.  moved  for, 

1330 
Customs'  Acts  —  The  Tkriff,  3R.,  Coals,  add, 

cl.  724 
Distress  of  the  Country,  1064 
Flag  Oflicerp,  Returns  moved  for,  1163 
Greenwich  Hospital  Schools,  836 
Poor-Law  Commission,  211.  J29:  Com.  6\% 

614 
Warner,  Captain,  his  invention,  346 

National  Distress,  see  Distress 

Floating  Breakwater  Company,  c,  3R.* 


1009;  /.  IR.*  1088 

HaturaliMtion,  see  Gakr — Lesbaxeillf^Rtmma 
—  Vergmsin 

Naval  OffiverSf  see  Flag  OJicen 


NAV. 


-  PAL. 


{INDEX} 

Navy — Leave,  c.  196 ;— see  Flag  Officertr-GM 
Coinage 

New  Cross  Roads,  I.  Royal  Assent,  173 


PAL. 


—         PfiR. 


South  Wales,  c.  Rep*  700;  3R.*  860; 

/.  IR.*  858— see  Australia 

—  Zealand,  see  Australui 

Newcastle,  Duke  of 
Income-Tax,  3R.  88 

Newcastle  and  Darlington  Junction  Railway,  see 
Northern  Union 

Newfoundland — Constitutions/or  Ike  Colonies,  L 
538 

North  American  Colonial  Association  (^Ireland), 
I  Rep.*  431  ;  3R.*  616 ;  Royal  Assent, 
858 


PalmerstoD,  Viscount 
Afghanistan,  War  in»  456,  533 
Auckland,  Lord,  1077, 1184,  1185,  1297,  1300 
Distress  of  the  Country,  1072 
Mines  and  Collieries,  Com.  cl.  2, 427  i  3R.*  937  i 
That  the  Bill  do  pass,  1008 

Parish  Constables,  c.  Rep  *  1289 

Parker,  Mr.  J. 
Com,  Foretprn,  Importation  of,  1 151 
Greenwich  Hospital  Schools,  837 

Patersm*s  Estate,  L  3R.*   1;  c.   IR.*   422  j 
2R.*635;  Rep.*  1289 

Patten,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Belfast  Election  Committee,  4^3 

Pechell,  Captain  G.  R. 
flag  Officers,  Returns  moved  for,  1164 


Northern    Union  (Newcoitk  amd    Darlu^tou]      Poor.LwCom.niMion.2R.  III.  157  ; Com. M3, 
Junction)  Raihvay,  I.  Royal  Awent,  173        i         ^ '  "'•  '•  *^*'  *^ 

I  Peckham  Lighting,  see  CamberweU 


Norwich,  Bishop  of 
Liverpool  Improvement,  3R.  c/.  247,  1089 
Mines  and  Collieries,  544, 1166 

Norwich  Railunn^,  see  Yarmouth 

0*Brien,  Mr.  A.  S. 
Railways,  Com.  add,  cl.  175,  181 


O'Connell,  Mr.  D, 
Ballot,  The,  407 

Belfast  Election  Committee,  432,  434 
Distress  of  the  Country,  1084,  1 171,  1 180 
Election  Compromises  Committee — Mr. Walter, 

716 ;— Mr.  Cochrane,  778 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Colleges  of,  982 
Poor-Law  CommissioUy  Com.  556,  605 
Texas  Blockade,  787 

O'Connell,  Mr.  M.  J. 
Ballot,  The,  386 

Donegal  Grand  Jury,  Com.  moved  fur,  852,857 
Ministers'  Money  (Ireland),  Com.  moved  for, 

nil 

Sudbury  Disfranchisement,  Report,  429 
Omar  Pacha,  see  Syria 
Onion  Seed,  see  Customs*  Acts 
Ordnatux  Services,  c.  IR.*  550 ;  2R.*  860 
Ormesby  Inclosure,  I.  Royal  Assent,  173 
Otley  Road,  see  Tadcaster 
Outrages  {Ireland),  c.  701 
Paisley,  Distress  in,  L  785 

Pakiogton,  Mr.  J.  S. 

Poor-law  Commission,  2K.  116 

Palmer,  Mr.  G. 

Distress  of  the  Country,  1057 

Palmer,  Mr.  R. 
RaJiways,  Com,  add,  ct,  174, 195 


Pedigrees,  Evidence  on,  see  Peerage 

Peel,  Right  Hon.  Sir  R. 

Aflghanistan,  War  in,  517 

Auckland,  Lord,  1292,  1299,  1300 

Belfa5t  Election  Committee,  432,  4.^,  434 

Brasil,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  1171 

Church  of  Scotland,  91 

Corn,  Foreign,  Importation  of,  1151 

— —  Laws,  Repeal  of  the.  Com.  moved  Cor, 
1331 

Customs'  Acts— The  Tariff,  3R.  Coals,  add.  cU 
726 ;  That  the  Bill  do  pass,  736,  740 

Dean  Forest  Ecclesiastical  Districtit,  Report, 
171 

Distress  of  the  Country,  911, 1084, 1085, 1087, 
1236, 1237 

Dover,  Harbour  of  Refuge  at,  1 132,  1 133 

Election  Compromises  Committee — Mr.  Wal- 
ter, 708,  710,  714;— Report,  764  ;— Mr. 
Cochrane,  775,  777,  780;— Secret  Commit- 
tee, 1124,  1127,  1130 

German  Commercial  League,  790 

Gold  Coinage,  Depreciation  of  the,  237 

Greenwich  Hospiul  Schools,  837 

India,  Expense  of  the  War  in,  348 

Maynooth,  Grant  to,  789 

Municipal  Corporations  Bill,  1291 

Poland,  823 

Poor-Law  Commission,  Com.  250,  592.  614 

(Scotland),  93 

Railways,  Com.  add*  cl,  179 

Registration  of  Voters  (Ireland},  94,  197 

Silver  Standard,  789 

South  AustrelMi,  Report,  1088 

Stade  Duties,  346 

Supply,  1307,  1368,  1369, 1371,  1372 

Syria — Omar  Pacha,  751 

Texas  Blockade,  787 

Warner,  Captain,  his  Invention,  347 

Pentonville  Prison,  I.  Royal  Assent,  172 

Perpetuating,  Testimony,  I,  Com  *  538  ;  Rep.* 
616;  3R.*694;  c.  lR.*1009;  2R.*  1289 

Perth   Prison,  c.  3R*  1095;   /,  IR.*  1165: 
2R.»  1240 


PHI. 


-        PUN. 


{I  N 


Philips,  Mr.  M. 
Distress  of  the  Countr}',  1 189 
Poor- Law  Commission,  Com.  266 
Railways,  Com.  add,  cL  1  HO,  181 

Physicians,  and  Surgeons,  Colleges  oJ\  c.  981 

Piers,  see  Burntisland — Deptfard —Gravesend 

PiUdneton's  Estate,  L  Rep.*  938;  3R.*  939; 
c.  IR.*  1095;  2R.*1289 

Plumptre,  Mr.  J.  P. 

Railways,  Com.  add.  d*  183, 186 

Plumridge,  Captain  J.  II. 
Dover,  ilnrbour  of  Refuge  at,  1133 

Poland,  c.  800 

Polhill,  Captain  F. 
Election  Compromises  Committee -Mr.  Wal- 
ter, 719 
Poor-law  Commission,  Com.  605 

Police^  see  Manchester 

Pollington,  Viscount 
Election  Compromises  Committee— Mr.  Coch- 
rane, 779 

Ponsonby,  Hon.  C.  F.  A.  C. 
Ballot,  The,  385 

Poor  Lmo  Commission,  c.  2R.  94,  [A.  260,  N. 
61,  M.  1991 168;  Com.  233,  [A.  219,  N. 
48,  M.  1711,  257;  Adjournment,  269,  [A. 
18,  N.  225,  M.  207],  271 ;— Mr.  Lawson's 
Instructions,  551 ; — Mr.  T.  S.  Duncombe's 
Amend.  558;  Adjournment  [|A.  29,  N.  297, 
M.  2681,  614  ;  Adj.  Debate,  643,  [o.  g.  A. 
156,  NT  37,  M.  119J,  651;  cL  1,  652; 
Amend.  fA.  74,  N.  206,  M.  132],  683;  cl, 
2,  685,  LA.  228,  N.  45,  M.  183],  691 ;— see 
Anti^PooT'Law — Dean  Forest — Liverpool 


(Scotland),  c.  92 


Preserving  Evidence  on  Pedigrees,  see  Peerage 

Primrose  Jlili,  c.  2R.*  90 ;  Rep.*  860 ;  3R.* 
1095;   /.  iR.*  1165 

Prisons,  c,  iR.*  700  ;  2R.*  860;   Com.  1170; 
— see  District — PentonviUe — Perth 

Property-Tax,  see  Income-Tax 

Protection  to  Witnessa  (Scotland),  see  WUnesses, 
Protection  to 

Protests  (Income-Tax),  341,  343 ;— (Customs' 
Acts— The  Tariflf),  978, 1168 

Protheroe,  Mr.  E. 
Belfast  Election  Committee,  434 
Mines  and  Collieries,  3R.  936 

Public  Houses,  I.  IR.*  1 ;  2R.*  271  ;  Com.* 
538  ;   3R.*  616  ;  Royal  Assent,  858 


Works — Canada,  see  Canada 


Punishment  of  Deaih^  see  Death 


D  E  X}       QUE.       —       ROA. 

Qwen,  Attempt  to  AssassmaU  the,  I,  938 
'<  Letter-^ Distress  (^Ireland),  L  1 

Radnor,  Earl  of 
Customs'  Acts— The  Tarifi*,  Com.  1091  ;  3R. 

1168 
Distress,  National,  Com.  moved  for,  1280, 1282 
Income-Tax,  3R.  2,  3,  SQ,  87 ;  Adjournment, 
88,89 

Railways,  c.  Com.  add  cl.  (Mr.  H.  Hinde)  173, 
[A,  5,  N.  107,  M.  102],  174;  add  cL  (Mr. 
R,  Palmer),  ib.;  add.  cl.  (Mr.  S.  O'Brien)  175, 
I  A.  60,  N.  92,  M.  231,  182;  add,  cL  (Mr. 
Plumplre)  183,  [A.  8,  N.  105,  M.  97],  187 ; 
add,  cl,  (Lord  R.  Grosf  enor)  ib.,  [|A.  40,  N. 
41,  M.  1"],  193;  add,  cl,  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
194;  Rep.*  196;  3R.*344;  Bill  passed,* 
550  ;  /.  iR.*  616  ;  2R.*  1165;~see  Bristol 
— •  Dundee — Great  North  of  England — Lon- 
dim  —  Northern  Union  —  ^ockton —  Thames 
Haven —  Warwick —  Yarmouth 

Reading  Cemetery,  c.  Rep.*  422 ;  3R.*  700;  /. 
1R,780;  2R.*  1088 

Redesdale,  Lord 
IncoDie-Tax,  3R.  89 

Redington,  Mr.  T.  N* 

Rivers  (Ireland),  Report,  430;  Com.  <;/.l0,431 
Sudbury,  Disfranchisement,  Report,  429 ;  3R. 
add.  cl,  1012 

Registration  of  Voters,  c,  197 
(Ireland),  c.  94, 197 

Rice,  Mr.  E.  R. 
Dover,  Harbour  of  Refuge  at,  1 131 
Poor- Law  Commission,  Com.  cl,  1, 669 

Richmond,  Duke  of 
Church  of  Scotland,  £46 
Customs'  Acts— The  Tariff,  2R«  963 
Income-Tax,  3R.  293 
Liverpool  Improvement,  3R.  c/.  247»  Amend. 

1088;  C/.248,  Amend.  1089 
Medical  Charities  (Ireland),  696, 699 
Mines  and  Collieries,  1167 
Queen,  Attempt  to  Assassinate  the,  938 

Ripon,  Earl  of 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  275 
Customs'  Acts— The  Tariff,  2R.  939,  967,  968, 

971.  972, 976  ;  Com.  1089 ;  3R.  1168 
Distress,  National,  Com.  moved  for,  1260 
Income-Tax,  3R.  3,  83,  336 ;— July  Dividends, 

939 

Rivers  (Ireland),  c  Com.  430;  cL  10  [A.  33, 
N.4,  M.  293,431  ;  Rep.*  1009 

Roads,  see  Blackburn — Bolton — Bromyard-^ 
Burntisland — Cambuslang  — Carlow — Cherck 
Stretton —  Dttndalk — Ferrybridge^^HtncHof 
— Holytoell  —  Kington  —  Leicester — Uneom 
—  Market  Harborough  —  New  Cross  —  Slug 
— Stourbridge  — Tadcaster'-'Wrexham 

Boasted  Malt^  see  Malt 


ROE.        —       SCO.        {I  N  D  E  X.}       SCO.       —       SOL. 


Roebuck,  Mr,  J.  A. 

Distress  of  the  Country,  1232 

Election  Compronriises — Mr.  Walter,  635,  702, 
703 ; — Exclusion  of  Members  from  the  Com- 
mittee, 638,  642 ;— Mr.  Cochrane,  719,  771, 
77S,  774, 1015 ;— Report.  755, 756. 757.  76.9 ; 
—Secret Committees,  UID,  1126,  1128 

Poor-Law  Commission,  Com.  582,  USS 

Rois  and  Cromarty  Court  Houses,  /.  2R.*  781  ; 

Rep*  1088;    SR,*    1165;    Royal   Assent, 

1240 
]i(nona*$  Naturalization,  c.  Rep.^  C35;  3R.* 

700;  L  Royal  Assent,  780 

JRoya/   Exchange  Avenues,  see   London  Bridge 
Approaches 

Russell,  Mr.  C. 

Railways,  Com.  add.  cU  175, 176,  181 

Russell,  Right  Hon.  Ix>rd  J. 

AfTffhRniRtan,  War  in,  461,  534 

Ballot,  The.  401 ,  409 

Brasil,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  1171 

Church  of  Scotland,  91 

Corn,  Foreip^n,  Importation  of,  1  l."i9 

Laws,  Repeal  of  the,  Com.  moved  for,  l.'M6 

Customs'  Acts— The  Tariff,  That  the  Bill  do 
pass,  734,  738, 

Distress  of  the  Country,  901 

Election  Compromises  Committee— Mr.  Wal- 
ter, 711,  714;— Report,  763 ;— Mr.  Cocii- 
rane,  778 

Jurisdiction  of  Justices  Act  Amendment,  IR. 
753 

Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Colle^^es  of,  981 

Poor-Law  Commission,  2R.  153;  Com.  .'570 

Registration  of  Voters  (Ireland),  94, 197 

Supply,  1368 

iS^,  George,  Mr.,  gee  Magistracy  ( Ireland) 

St,  Pancras  Improvement,  /.  Royal  Assent,  173 

St.  Philip's  Bridge  (^Bristol),  L  Royal  Assent, 
173 

Salisbury,  Bishop  of 

Liverpool  Improvement,  3R.  ct.  247,  1089 

Salmon  Fisheries  {Scotland),  c.  SR.^OO;  /.  iR.* 
271 ;  2R.*  538 ;  Put  off  for  six  monlhs,  938 

Sandon,  Viscount 
Customs'  Acts— The  Tariff,  3R.  Coals,  add.cL 

728 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Colleges  of,  981 
Poland,  826 

Poor-Law  Commission,  Com.  607 
Railways,  Com.  add.  cl.  185,  192 

'Saundersfoot  Harbour,  I.  Royal  Assent,  173 

Savings  Banks,  c.  Com,  moved  for,  1096,  [A. 
34,  N.  173,  M.  139],  1105;— see  Military 

Scarlett,  Hon.  R.  C. 

Election  Proceedings — Secret  Committees,!  121 

Scholeaeld,  Mr.  J. 
Distress  of  the  Country,  1067 

Scotland,  ^ee  Church — Poor-Ijuw — Salmon  Fish^ 
eries —  Witnesses,  Protection  to 


!  Scott,  Hon.  F. 

Corn- Laws,   Repeal  of  the,  Com.  moved  for, 
1329 

,  Scott,  Mr.  R. 
!      Minm  and  Collieries,  Com.  424 ;  cf.  3,  428  ; 
Report,  616 

Seymour,  Lord 

Railways,  Com.  add.  cl.  192 

Shaw,  Right  Hon.  F. 

Belfast  Election  Committee,  433 
Donegal  Grand  Jury,  Com.  moved  for,  857 
Election    Compromises    Committee,    Report, 

768;— Secret  Commitiees,  1127 
Ministers*  Money  (Ireland),  Com.  moved  for, 
1109,1111 

S/iaw's  Estate,  see  Cass 

Sheil,  Right  Hon.  R.  L. 
Ballot.  The,  388,  407 

Macristracy  (Ireland)— Mr.  St.  George,  531 
Ministers' Money  (Ireland),  Com.  moved  for, 

IIIO 
Poland,  828 
Supply,  1372 

Shrrborn^s,  Lord,  Estate,  I.  Rep.*  538 ;  3R.* 
616;  c.lR.*  035;  2R.*  979 

Sihthorp,  Colonel  C.  D.  W. 

Llection  Compromisers  Committee — Mr. Walter, 

707 ;  — Report,  Amend.  762 
Poor-Law  Commissiion,  2R.  123  ;  Com.  Amend. 

2.^3,612;  C/.2,  687 

Silver  Coinage,  see  Cmnage 
Standard,  c.  789 

Skelmersdale,  Lord 

Liverpool  Improvement,  3R.  cl.  347,  1089 

SlavemTrade  Abolition  (Argentine  C-onfedera^ 
tion),  I,  2R*  537  ;  Com.*  616  j  3R.*  694  ; 
Royal  Assent,  780 

'   '  — Suppression   {Hayti),  /.  2R*537; 

Com.*  616  ;  3R,*  694  ;  Royal  Assent,  780 

Treaties,  L  2R.*  538 ;  Com.*  616  ; 


3R.*  694 ;  Royal  Assent,  780 


Continuance,  ^.  1 R*  1 009 ; 

2R.*  1095;  Com.*  1170;  Rep.*  1289 

Slug  Roads,  L  Royal  Assent,  173. 

Smith,  Right  Hon.  R.  V. 

Customs'  Acts— The  Tari/I,  That  the  Bill  do 

pass,  739 
Mines  and  Collieries,  Com.  cl.  2,  427 
Railways,  Com.  add.  cl.  186 
South  Australia,  Com.  998 

Smyfhe,  Hon.  G.  A.  P.  S. 

Election  Compromises  Committee— Mr.  Coch 

rane,  778 

Solicitor  General,  Tlje,  fSir  W.  W.  Follett). 
Bribery  at  Elections  (No.  2),  Re-coni. 


